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Broadcasting as an Instrument of Instruction and Propaganda in Rural Life. 

However useful broadcasting may be in towns, it must be regarded as 
essential in country districts. There is abundant justification for describing 
it as essential; in the first place the small rural centres are usually without 
secondary schools, libraries or other means of self-education for the population, 
while broadcasting provides a form of simple, varied and attractive instruction. 
Through this means farmers, and in particular small farmers, can become ac- 
quainted with better farming methods and ways of protecting their own interests; 
further it offers in places where there are no places of amusement, not even 
a small cinema, entertainment of an educative and attractive type; and finally 
it may serve effectively to counteract the drift. to the towns. 

If however these objects are to be attained, a public character must be 
given ;to rural broadcasting so that all concerned may without difficulty and 
if possible without expense enjo}^ the transmissions arranged expressly for them. 

.Educational broadcasting, including agricultural, has made remarkable 
progress' in a number of countries over the last few years, but except in Russia 
it does not appear that much trouble has been taken to find the best way to 
attract the majority of farmers. It is obviousl y almost useless to broadcast for 
the benefit of agriculturists, unless there exist receiving sets widely distributed 
in the country districts at points where people can readily gather. 

Generally speaking, in all the divisions of the rural commune there is a 
primary school. If a receiving set is installed in each school, not only can 
the children listen to transmissions made for their benefit, but also the adults 
at fixed days and at fixed times can do the same. 

Listeners will be attracted by the novelty, but the transmissions should 
be not only interesting but also amusing, the serious discourses being inter- 
spersed with short stories, up to date news, music, etc. The desire to listen 
must be stimulated and it is essential especially at first not to weary the 
listener with over long communications. Persons who regularly attend inform- 
ative lectures might be admitted in the evening to listen to plays, concerts 
and operas. 

The broadcasting talks to children might well include certain agricultural 
subjects, as the school children of today will be the farmers of tomorrow. 
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Subjects relayed for farmers might in the first place be the price report of 
commodities and the weather report with the forecasts for the next day and 
for the week, and subsequently for each region and in each season useful, 
hints in connection with the weather forecasts. 

It is not intended to set out here a detailed programme of the lectures, 
that should be broadcasted for farmers. The essential point is to inspire them 
with a love of the land and the desire to become acquainted with the best 
means for utilising its resources;' they need instruction in the principles of 
rural economy, the right procedure for obtaining the highest profit from any' 
crop, the most efficacious measures for control of parasites, the hygiene of the 
dwelling house and stable, stock raising, proper use of fertilisers, etc. All this- 
should however be imparted in a simple and interesting manner, readily intelli- 
gible b} r everyone, and in addition replies should be given to special questions 
addressed by the farmers themselves to the broadcasting company. Such 
replies may be so phrased as to arouse interest in all farmer listeners. In 
this way broadcasting may really assist in the material and moral improvement 
of the conditions of life of agricultural workers. 

The following notes represent information obtained from the International 
Broadcasting Union at Geneva on the development of agricultural broadcasting 
in certain countries (i). It will be observed that the agricultural service is 
variously organised in the different States. In some it is entirely under the 
management of broadcasting undertakings, in others by these in collaboration with 
private or official organisations, and in others it is under Government direction. 

Get many. — For agricultural questions, the societies are closely in touch 
with the Chambers of Agriculture in the different provinces or districts. These 
in consequence of their relations with the Ministers of Agriculture of the dif- 
ferent German States and with the Reichsministenum fur Ernahnmg und Land - 
wirtschaft are favourably placed for precise gauging of the requirements of lis- 
teners in the country and of the present facilities for instruction. 

The representatives of all the groups concerned form an advisor} 7 com- 
mittee which meets regularly once a month. 

All the German stations transmit a meteorological report three to five 
times a day and every day agricultural information of every kind: prices of 
agricultural products, sowing conditions, crop forecasts, etc. 

Twice a week the Deutsche Welle broadcasts lectures dealing with questions 
and problems of agriculture, the listeners being mainly small land owners. 
Experience has shown that these lectures should be suited to main seasonal 
periods of farm work. 

Special lectures are also given on a variety of subjects: e. g. f on wheat 
growing, etc. Sometimes a series of lectures is organised on the same subject 
so as to enable listeners to become acquainted with a variety of opinions on 
the same subject. 

(i) Radiodiffnsions agricolcs Informations en possession de l’U. I. R. au 14 mars 1932. Union 
Internationale de Radiod illusion. Serie n° 3040, 14 mars 1932. 
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The following agricultural talks are repeated regularly: 

The Farmer’s Hour. 

lectures on agriculture. 

Lectures on horticulture. 

Review for the use of lovers of garden flowers. 

Out of the total numbers of broadcasting talks or lectures, 12 per cent, 
are devoted to agriculture. 

The course organised by the Deutsche Welle Ges . m. b. H. 011 agriculture, 
three times a week, deal with the following subjects: 

Broadcasting in the service of the farmer - Soil and conditions for plant 
growth - Decomposition and putrefaction - Water and its influence on plant 
growth - The different kinds of soil and their influence on plant growth - 
Agricultural machinery and cultivation of lands - Land drainage ~ Manuring of 
crops - Stable manure and stable refuse - Preparation and utilisation of stable 
manure - Green manuring - Nitrogenous fertilisers - Phosphatic and potassic 
fertilisers - Employment of chemical manures - Liming and its effects - Seeds 
and supply of sound seed - Sowing, the right time, the right depth and method 
- Attention to sown land by manuring and cultivation - Frost, acidification, 
putrefaction of seeds - Control of weeds ~ Harvesting -- Grasslands - Pastur- 
ages - Potato growing - Cultivation of pulse crops - Forage crops - Vege- 
table growing - Fruit growing - Methods within the scope of any farmer for 
increasing field crops - Agriculture and capital engaged - Invested capital 
(Grundkapital) and working capital - Farm work and the head of a family 
farm - Considerations on which the farm management should be based - Al- 
ternation of kinds in sowing - Spring cultivation - Methods of herd manage- 
ment within the reach of every farmer for increasing live stock yield -Growing 
and utilisation of forage on tiie farm - Rearing of calves - Feeding of cows 
in niilk - Feeding of slaughter cattle - Care of sows and the rearing of piglets 
on the farm - Method of fattening pigs - Importance of the different branches 
of stock farming in relation to economic life - Poultry keeping - Collective 
purchases and sales - The necessity of keeping accounts even on a small family 
holding - Final talk. 

Austria. — A committee consisting of representatives of agricultural exper- 
iment and educational institutions and of agricultural authorities meets to fix 
broadcasting programmes. 

The Austrian organisation broadcasts regularly once a week a “ Farmers’ 
Hour 3J for the small farmers. The following were among the subjects of these 
talks in 1929: 

Importance of building up foods - Parasites injurious to trees - Technical 
methods in agriculture - Crop results in 1928 - Nutritive capacit}^ of soils in 
Austria - Utilisation of peat for agricultural requirements - Satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory kinds of fruits - Gardening and fruit growing at Klosterneuburg - 
Cultivation trials and their significance as regards plant physiology - Damage 
done to cereals during the winter season and means of prevention - Weed con- 
trol - Protection of cereal growing in Austria - Development of the dairying 
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industry in Austria - Cropping on small holdings - 'Destruction and utilisation 
of carcases - Frost damage and means of prevention - Treatment of stable 
manure according to the new methods - Place of the horse in the mechanical 
age ~ Instruction of girls and young women in the country - Method of pre- 
venting contagious diseases among live stock. 

From time to time a talk is broadcasted for gardeners, stock farmers, etc. 

There is also a programme of agricultural broadcasting for schools in Upper 
Austria. 

Belgium. — Under the auspices of the Institut National tie Radiophonie de 
Belgique , the Department of Science and Arts organises broadcasting for schools, 
the programmes carried out b}" the staff and the apparatus of the I. N, R. 

The preparation of the programmes and all arrangements are in the hands 
of a Committee formed by the Ministry of Science and Art. The chairman of 
this Committee is the Directeur general de Penseignement et des sciences, and 
among the members are delegates of the I. N. R. } and of the inspecting and 
administrative bodies both of State and of independently managed education, 
thus representing the various types of instruction. 

Radio-belgique does not organise agricultural broadcasting, but confines 
itself to issuing a meteorological report daily in the “ Journal parle ” 
at 8.15 a. 111. 

A foreign organisation. La Radio-Catholique, for which the Radio-Belgique 
transmits, includes an agricultural communication of 10 minutes weekly on its 
programmes. 

Denmark . — The Danish company works in close collaboration with the 
agricultural organisations which proposes the lecturers. It broadcasts an agri- 
cultural lecture fortnightly as well as monthly lectures dealing with vegetable 
growing and poultry keeping; typical subjects are: Pasture management - Plant 
diseases and their control - Growing of turnips - Stock farming and its import- 
ance for the community, etc. These lectures last for 27 minutes. 

Details of the organisation of the talks are in the hands of a special broadcast- 
ing Committee appointed by the Danish agricultural associations. 

Spain . — The Spanish broadcasting organisation arranges a popular course 
on agricultural problems. 

On Saturday afternoons and evenings communications are made as to the 
situation in the principal agricultural centres of Spain, crop conditions and 
market tendencies. This information is given by qualified agricultural experts. 

Every day the meteorological reports are given. 

Finland. — The limited company Suomen Yleisradio broadcasts every week 
the prices of agricultural products, fertilisers, etc., as well as information on 
the situation of the agricultural markets. 

Two lectures per week deal with questions of agricultural technique and 
economics. The former are organised by the Central Union of Agricultural 
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Societies (M aataloussenrojen Keskusliitto) which groups 19 agricultural societies 
and 15 special agricultural societies: the latter by the Central Union of Agricul- 
tural Producers (. Maaialoustuottajan Keskusliitto) wffiich safeguards the interests 
of farmers on the economic side. 1 These lectures deal with prices, co-operation, 
the market of agricultural products, agricultural credit, etc. 

Occasionally the Finnish broadcasting organisation itself arranges lectures 
dealing with agricultural questions of the day. These are delivered by those 
of its directors w T ho represent the more important farmers’ organisations. 

France. — - A National Federation for broadcasting in country districts 
was founded in August 1927 with the object of popularising the emploA’ment 
of wireless telegraphy among the rural populations of France and her colonies. 
It publishes an illustrated review, La Radio-Agricole. 

This Federation has taken the initiative in broadcasting: 

(1) A daily agricultural communication by Radio-Paris (6 p. m. to 6.30 
p. m.) including the following items: 

(a) Meteorological information and weather forecasts, transmitted 
by the Office National de Meteorologie. This communication is followed by 
notes on farming in accordance with the indications given by the Office. 

(b) A series of notices of interest to fanners and frequently taken from 
the agricultural papers: Shows and competitions - Reports of agricultural socie- 
ties - Legislative texts - Colonial questions - Advice to exporters, etc. This 
section is in the hands of M. Blanchard, Ing. Agron., director of the agricul- 
tural department of Seine -et~Oise, treasurer of the Societe Nation-ale d’Encou- 
ragement d V Agriculture. 

(c) A daily talk of some minutes devoted each day of the week to 
a particular branch of the subject; 

Monday, talk on agriculture by M. Leconte, professor at the Imtitut 
N ational A gronomique; 

Tuesday, talk on animal husbandry b}^ M. Voitellier, professor at 
the Institut National A gronomique; 

Wednesday, talk on viticulture by M. Marsais, director of works at 
the Institut National A gronomique; 

Thursday, talk on horticulture by MM. Le collier and Marcel, pro- 
fessors at the Ecole Nationale d y Horticulture at Versailles; 

Friday, talk on rural economy and legislation; 

Sunday, various questions. 

(d) Quotations and daily official bulletins of the Halles, the Bourse, 
the trade in fertilisers, according to official information, broadcasted by the 
Prefecture de Police. 

(2) Daily comments on the official meteorological report with the object 
of interpreting the full significance to the f aiming class. 

(3) A weekly bulletin broadcasted by Radio L.L.; Radio Sud-Ouest, 
Radio- Agen, Radio-Toulouse, Radio-Bezers, Radio-Nimes, Radio-Lyon, Radio- 
Fecamp, Radio-Strasbourg, at the days and hours announced by the important 
T. S. F. periodicals. 



The Sociele des Agnculteurs de France arranges each day for a technical 
talk at the Eiffel Tower which is relayed by the Post and Telegraph Office 
(P. T. TV) from 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. The following is the list of the subjects 
treated in the course of the months of July and August 1930: 

Details of exports - Details of transports ~ Kitchen garden borders - Util- 
isation oi paper as soil cover - Tomatoes and melons - The tomato seed industry 

- Pests of the kitchen garden - Attention to milk on the farm - Diarrhoea in 
cows - Pisciculture - The position ot the market of agricultural labour in France 

- The crisis in forestry labour - The suppression of the enticing away of foreign 
labourers - Influence of feeding on pigmeat - Potato blight - Position of the in- 
sured person in the case of failure of the insuring bodj^ - Present position as to 
social insurances - Some types ot social insurances - Accidents during work 
on forestry undertakings - The advantage of making a proper statement for 
insurance - Social needs and the development of insurance - Economic Chronicle. 

French stations also broadcast regular courses on arboriculture, horticulture, 
apiculture, given by professors or other specialists. 

Radio-Toulouse broadcasts every day practical advice to agriculturists 
and Tunis-- Kasbash broadcasts meteorological forecasts. 

The publishing office of Radio-Paris publish a handbook entitled: * 'Meteor- 
ology at the service of agriculture ”, which contains the text of lectures read 
by General Deleambre, Director of the Office National Meteorologique, into the 
microphone of the Compagnie Frangaise de Radiophonie. 

These lectures deal with the general interest of meteorology, organisation 
and tendencies of modern meteorology, the weather, clouds, atmospheric pre- 
cipitations, temperature and frosts, hail and storms, and the interest of 
meteorology for agriculture. The book is fully illustrated. 

Great Britain . — The R. B. C. makes the following transmissions in regard 
to agriculture: 

(1) once a month, a lecture broadcasted by all stations and organised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. These lectures are given by agricultural experts 
of distinction and the subjects are treated from different points of view; 

(2) every* fortnight a report prepared by the Ministry oi Agriculture 
giving farmers general information; 

(3) every fortnight 15 minute talks for gardening amateurs as well as 
lectures intended for country women; 

{4) once a week a report oi the Royal Horticultural Society dealing with 
subjects of interest to gardeners and small holders; 

(5) every week day, except Thursdays, fat stock prices supplied by the 
Ministry of Agriculture; 

(6) three times a week meteorological forecasts under the heading Latest 
general information ”; 

(7) the Bournemouth and Hull stations broadcast conferences organised 
by farmers’ meetings held in these towns on c objects of main interest to farmers; 

(8) during the last two years a series of talks on agricultural questions has 
been introduced into the programme intended for schools. 
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For a long time very close relations have been maintained with the Ministry 
of Agriculture. At first a series of fortnightly talks were arranged lasting 20 
minutes beginning at 7 p. m. Experience proved that the listeners preferred 
a series given by the same speaker, and in consequence these talks were un- 
■ -dertaken for some time by Sir Daniel Hall, chief technical adviser of the Ministry 
■of Agriculture. His method w r as to discuss briefly and simply different ques- 
tions of general interest as well as new experiments in the science or practice 
of agriculture. These talks although primarily intended for farmers and farm 
workers were so planned as to arouse the interest of as many listeners as possible. 
For certain questions Sir Daniel arranged that other experts should take his place. 

From time to time talks on public affairs have been given dealing with 
the actual progress of matters of importance. In this connection also spe- 
cialists were engaged to make the communications. 

Weekly , and fortnightly talks on gardening wefe usually given from 7 p. m. 
to 7.15 and from 6 to 6.15 p. m. 

Both morning and evening there are 15 minutes talk on quite practical 
subjects, as for example, bee keeping or poultry keeping. 

From xo. 45 to 11 a. m. there are talks for housewives, on a number of 
questions such as fruit preserving, jam making, the health of children, decora- 
tion of the home, etc. 

Hungary. — The Hungarian organisation arranges lectures of different 
kinds under the title of “ The Farmer’s Hour 

Italy. — The Italian broadcasting organisation devotes ten minutes every 
day and 3:5 minutes on holidays to agricultural broadcast messages, that is 
to sa}^ about 70 hours a year and for each broadcasting station. These 
•communications are made between 6 and 7 p. m. On working days the speakers 
read into the apparatus notes on agriculture dealing with problems of rural 
life, as well as market prices of cereals, with a view to informing the country 
people as to the best method to be followed in crop cultivation at the different 
seasons, in stockbreeding and in organisation of farm work. On Sunda}^ morn- 
ings questions put are replied to. 

At the present time the Italian Government, by arrangement with the 
broadcasting organisation is about to establish a special institution with a view 
to having the schools of the rural communes supplied with receiving apparatus 
and lessons given that may arouse the interests of the scholars in broadcasting. 
There will be talks intended for farmers who will be induced to come and listen 
by the accounts they get from their children. 

It is hoped in this way to diffuse broadcasting throughout Italy and espe- 
cially in the places more distant from intellectual centres. 

The financial question, that of the purchase of the 100,000 receivers approx- 
imately which will be required to equip all the divisions of the rural communes 
of Italy, is unfortunately difficult of solution. Much larger capital is needed 
than the Italian broadcasting organisation has at its disposal. Accordingly 
the ingenious idea has been devised of establishing a rotation system as follows. 



The apparatus available will be distributed among some hundreds of com- 
munes where they will remain about two months, to be sent on elsewhere and 
so on unless the}" are bought during the period, in which case they remain with 
the commune. The selling price will be used to buy other apparatus which 
will be sent to other communes, bocal agents are employed as collectors.. 
This “ snowball ” method does something to remedy the want of capital and to 
attain, the end desired. 

Norway. — In 1930 Kringkastingselkapet has broadcasted: 

(1) once a ‘week a Farmers' Half-Hour ", consisting of lectures given 
by specialists on the different questions which might interest the farming 
class; 

(2) from time to time interviews between different agricultural specialists 
and a practical farmer; 

(3) every day at 1.15 p. m. and 7.20 p. m. the official prices of agri- 
cultural products. 

In 1931 the lectures have been extended and are now broadcasted for from 
one to tw T o hours a week. 

Netherlands. — The Government makes provision for the agricultural broad- 
casting service, incorporating it with the “ Commercial transmissions 

The Royal Meteorological Institute at De Bilt (a government institution) 
issues reports relating to agriculture and more especially indicates the night 
frosts or the favourable times for control measures against potato disease. 

The news items of the day are also supplied by the Government. They 
are communicated from Scheveningen to the organisations concerned which 
publish notes on the exchange and on the news of the day, as well as the latest 
prices 011 the national and foreign market several times a day and several days 
in the week. Information relating to dairy products last for about 5 minutes ? 
that on stockfeeds and on artificial fertilisers for 15 minutes. 

The Royal Dutch Commission of Agriculture organises lectures lasting 
from 30 to 40 minutes. Half hour lectures have also been organised by the 
Dutch Horticultural Corporation and trasnmitted by the Silvers urn station. 

The K, R. O. broadcasts regularly lectures relating to agriculture the first 
Wednesday of each month at 7 to 7.30 p. m. 

The V. R. A. broadcasts every Sunday from 9 to 9.25 a. ni. a talk for garden- 
ing amateurs or owners of gardens. 

In addition the Catholic organisation of market-gardeners, and smallholders* 
numbering more than 80,000 members, may arrange six lectures yearly. 

. f , « , 

Poland . — The organisation of the programme of agricultural broadcasting 
is in the hands of a special committee appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and working in connection with agricultural societies. 

The Polish broadcasting organisation transmits: 

(1) agricultural communications of from 10 to 15 minutes each day 
dealing with special questions relating to agriculture; information of the current 
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prices of products, news as regards the rural life in Poland, information on 
regulations, laws, etc. These are made by specialists. 

(2) popular lectures on agriculture intended for illiterate cultivators; 

(3) longer lectures on agriculture made by specialists four to eight 
times per month, in winter more often than in summer, generally in the 
afternoon. 

Polskie Radjo organised in November 1931 a special course of agriculture 
known as “ The Popular Agricultural Broadcast University, ” the object of 
which is to develop an acquaintance with the agricultural sciences among listeners* 
The following quotation illustrates the idea of the course: " The way to safe- 
guard and preserve the farm from the crisis, without reducing production, 
without outlay, using every possible effort to maintain or improve cultivation 
conditions. ” 

This Agricultural Broadcast University has been instituted by a special 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the Government, including the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and high officials of the Ministry, and representatives of 
the Polskie Radjo and of institutions for agricultural instruction and experi- 
ment, in the following way: the whole of Poland has been covered by a network 
of receiving centres, to the number of 720, each of which includes a receiver 
installed in a school or on a farm. Each of these centres groups a number of 
listeners under the direction of a schoolmaster, who undertakes to organise the 
operations of this University which include: 

(1) information to farmers and farm workers as to the dates of the lectures; 

(2) making known the Agricultural Broadcast University; 

(3) distribution to members of the centres of fly-leaves, hand-books and 
pictures received from Polskie Radjo ; 

(4) indication of the questions which are to form the subject of lectures; 

(5) . organisation of meetings for the discussion of lectures; 

(6) attention to the regular working of the receiving station; 

(7) despatch of questionnaires for collecting reports on the courses; 

(8) despatch to the management of Polskie-Radjo of observations on 
the subject of the lectures. 

The complete programme of the lectures of the Agricultural Broadcast 
University includes four courses of 10 da3^s each, which have been given as 
follows: 

Course I: 22 November to 1 December 1931, on stock raising, slaughter 
• stock, organisation of farms. 

Course II: 11 December to 22 December 1931, on poultry keeping, machine 
farming, manuring and questions relating to stock raising. 

Course III: 17 January to 28 January 1932, on questions of horticulture, 
beekeeping, details relating to cultivation of cereals, social questions and 
co-operative societies. 

Course IV: 21 February to 3 March 1932, on special questions, organisation 
of farm households and questions of economy. 

A series of talks is organised also under the form of dialogues between 
farmer and specialists in agriculture. 


* Ec. 7 Insl. 
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Before each course a distribution takes place of handbooks and fly-leaves 
containing summaries of the lectures and explanatory illustrations. 

Listeners to the first course received 140,000 fly-leaves, and 1000 hand- 
books as well as 3000 copies of agricultural journals. 

The lectures are given by eminent specialists in agricultural subjects: pro- 
fessors, engineers, breeders and cultivators. 

The results obtained by the Agricultural Broadcast University have been 
up to the present very satisfactory. 

The questionnaires addressed to receiving centres have been carefully filled 
by the listeners and returned. 

A large number of letters with warm expressions of thanks prove that the 
initiative taken by Polskie Radio has realised the object intended, i. e. } the 
development and improvement of agricultural conditions in Poland. 

Rumania . — Lectures are given, in accordance with programme, by ex- 
perienced lectures and by specialists, as for example the group of experts who 
three times a week discuss present day rural questions on useful lines. 

Sweden. — Two agricultural talks per w T eek, the lecturers and subjects 
chosen by a special Committee of the Swedish Board of Agriculture (. Kungl . 
Lanthmksstyrelsen). 

Switzerland . — The Radio genossenschaft (Bern) broadcasted in 1930: 

(1) twice a week at 1 p. in. the latest news of the Price Information 
Office of the Swiss Peasants" Union and the prices and market quotations of 
live stock and vegetables, fruit, etc.; 

(2) every Sunday from 2 p. m. to 2.30 a lecture on an agricultural 
subject or on the history of agriculture; 

(3) in the course of the week also lectures on the same subject but 
with less regularity-; 

(4) twice a day meteorological forecasts; 

(5) since the winter of 1929 new weekly lectures for farmers organised by 
the Department of Agriculture of the Canton of Berne which meets the expense. 

The Societe Romande de Radiophonie (Lausanne) broadcasted in 1930 
every week; 

(1) a lecture arranged by the Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, dealing with subjects relating to agriculture; 

(2) compulsory vocational courses on specialised subjects for different 
farming groups; courses for apprentices (twice a week). 

Czechoslovakia . — In this country agricultural broadcasting has its own 
independent administration under the Council bearing the name of the Cura- 
torium of agricultural broadcasting. All the lectures, bulletins, information, 
courses, etc., must be previously submitted to the censorship of Radio jurnal 
which also decides the place which they are to occupy on the broadcasting 
programme. 
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The central broadcasting administration is in. Prague and there are 
branches at Brno, Bratislava, Kosice, and Moravska-Ostrava, where they 
work in conjunction with the branches of Radiojoumal following the same 
principles. 

The agricultural communications consist of the following: 

(1) Meteorological reports. 

(2) The " Bourse " of agricultural products. Information as regards 
the financial, economic, technical and co-operative aspects communicated twice 
daily (midday and 6 p. m.). 

(3) Special communications for farmers under the form of lectures, agri- 
cultural news, dialogues or short plays, arranged each day, and drawn up by 
the special service of agricultural broadcasting. 

In addition, lectures and extensive agricultural, programmes are broadcasted 
on Sundays. In all there is a total of five hours and three quarters of agricul- 
tural broadcasting per w T eek. 

The communications are made under the forms of an agricultural journal 
spoken. The lectures are given by the best experts and practical farmers. 
Once a week there are special programmes for the wives of farmers. 

Attached to the Czechoslovakian stations are also agricultural bureaux 
supplying information to the central office at Prague, and communicating 
lectures and information from regions representing different agricultural 
characteristics, such as Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia. 

All the agricultural communications are so given as to be heard in nearly 
all the regions of the Czechoslovakian Republic. 

Yugoslavia . — At Belgrade, the " Farmers' Hour " is given once a week, 
in the course of which talks are given on important problems in scientific 
agriculture. 

At Zagreb, several series of lectures are held on the question of scientific 
management ih agriculture and a series of lectures (one each month) on ques- 
tions of parasites. 

U. S. S. R. — The Soviet Postal Administration issued a decree dated 
6 January 1930 by which broadcasting was to take a prominent place in the 
agricultural campaign of that summer. 

The different communications specially intended for the rural population 
may be grouped as follows: 

(1) meteorological reports; 

(2) miscellaneous information of the day: the exchange, news of the day, 
market prices for fertilisers, feeds, dairy products, live stock, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc.; 

(3) popular lectures on agricultural subjects; 

(4) lecture on agricultural qestions, made by scientists, professors and 
specialists on the subject; 

(5) agricultural courses to be broadcasted to schools or for adult edu- 
cation, ' 
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International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. — Agricultural intelligence 
supplied by this Institute is broadcasted regularly every Friday from 8 p. m. 
to 8.30 p. m. by the Enie Italiano Atidizioni Radio foniche. These communi- 
cations relate to the most important information telegraphed to the. Institute 
during the week ’by the different Governments, or may be statements, sum- 
marising the general crop situation or prospects for the principal products. 
Communications are made in five languages: Italian, French, English, German 
and Spanish. 

E. Marchesi 

President of the Ente Italiano 
Andizioni Radio foniche. 


INSURANCE 

Agricultural Insurance in Canada 

Hah, Insurance 

In Canada hail insurance is effected two types of institutions: by share 
companies and by municipal insurance associations, the organisation of which 
wdll be dealt with later. Share companies are divided into companies with a 
Dominion license, and companies holding provincial licenses. 

In 1929 (x) there were in Canada 41 share companies of the former type 
dealing with hail insurance, viz., six Canadian companies, eight British com- 
panies, and 27 foreign companies. In 1930 (2) the number of share companies 
rose to 42, viz., six Canadian, six British and 30 foreign companies. 

In the prairie provinces, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba the intention 
has been to form an intermunicipal organisation for hail insurance, which 
will be later described. 

In the east of Canada (3) and in British Colombia hail insurance is not 
very common, probabh r because hail storms are not so frequent in those areas, 
and because the diversified farming system makes It less necessary to provide 
protection against such risks. , 

The Insurance Act 1917 which has been amended from time to time relates 
to insurance in general. It contains a provision referring to hail insurance com- 
panies in accordance with which every Canadian company licensed to transact 
the business of hail insurance in Canada must set aside as a hail insurance sur- 
plus fund at least fifty per cent, of the profit realised from such business during 
the year and shall continue to do so each year until or so that the said surplus 


(1) Report, of the Superintendent of Insurance, Dominion of Canada,' Business of 1929, Vol. I, 
p. XXXVIII. 

(2} Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, Dominion of Canada, Business of 1930, p. 
XXXVIII. , ' ’ 

(3) Gqsselin in The Economic Annalist, Ottawa, September 1931, p. 9. 
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fund shall be, never less than fifty per cent, of the net hail premiums received 
during the preceding calendar year. As regards British and foreign com- 
panies which are licensed to transact hail insurance in Canada, they are required 
to maintain assets in Canada in excess of the amount required to be maintained 
for the other branches of insurance and equal to an amount of at least 50 per 
cent, of the net total of hail insurance premiums received during the preceding 
calendar year. 

The Treasury Board, at a meeting held on 8 May 1930, authorised the issue, 
to a company licensed for Fire Insurance, of a license for the transaction of 
insurance against loss of, or damage to, buildings by hail without any deposit 
being required in addition to that prescribed by the law for such companies 
in respect of their fire insurance business. 

Provincial legislation exists in Canada for the regulation of insurance in 
general. In the Saskatchewan law known as the Saskatchewan Insurance Act 
1924-25 c. 20 (1) (to quote the law of a Province in which we shall later 
examine the organisation of intermunicipal hail insurance) in addition to im- 
portant provisions on the organisation of insurance in general in the Province, 
( e . g. relating to the superintendent of insurance, insurance companies, mutual 
aid societies, insurance contracts, etc.), special provisions relating to hail 
insurance. The following is a list of the principal questions dealt with in this 
part of the law: premium rates, applications for insurance, commencement of 
liability, expiry of contracts, the information which must appear on the face 
of any policy, the statutory conditions which must be printed on every policy, 
in which no variations, omissions or additions may be made by an insurer unless 
such variations are printed on the polic} r in conspicuous type and in red ink 
with the introductory words stating that the said variations are in force so far 
only as they are held to be just and reasonable, termination of insurance, etc. 

Every insurer must before 1 May in each year file with the superintendent 
the rates of premium to be charged in each part of the Province, and such rates 
shall be effective until the first day of May in the succeeding year unless changed 
in the meantime and the change notified to the superintendent at least ten days 
before being put into operation. The insurer shall not be liable for the losses 
from hail found to be less than five per cent, of the amount of insurance per 
acre, and in no case is the insurer expected to compensate the insured person 
for any loss less than ten dollars except where the acreage insured is 40 acres 
or less. 

The organisation of municipal hail insurance in Saskatchewan will now 
be described. This province has been chosen because the municipal hail in- 
surance introduced in that province has served as the basis for the systems of 
municipal insurance in Alberta and Manitoba (2). 

'The present organisation of this kind of insurance is regulated in Saskat- 
chewan by the Act of 1930 (The Municipal Hail Insurance Act 1930, c. 37, s. 1) 
amended by the Act of 13 April 1932. 

(1) The Revised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1930, Vol. I. 

■ ■■ * {2).,'OosSEtiN, The Economic Annalist, p. 7. \ 
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In accordance with the Act of 1912 which introduced this type of insurance 
in Saskatchewan the townships of the province desiring to combine for hail 
insurance might be empowered br 7 the Lieutenant-Governor, provided that a cer- 
tain procedure was followed and that there were at least 25 townships desir- 
ing to combine.' for the purpose, to appoint a Hail Insurance Commission con- 
sisting of three members. The function of this body, the chairman of which 
had to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor and the other two members by 
the mayors of the townships combining, wastofixthepremium.rat.es and the 
allocation of compensation pa3unents. The premiums had to be paid under the 
form of a tax applied to all assessable lands of the township with certain excep- 
tions. The application of this Act w 7 as limited to townships where the rate- 
payers had voted in favour of this system of insurance. Certain amendments 
were made to this Act in 1915 and again in 1917. 

By the Act of 10 March 1917 this municipal commission was abolished 
and replaced by an association (The Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance 
Association) consisting of the representatives of all the townships forming part 
of the organisation to be described. Several amendments were made to this 
Act, and later the Act of 1930 w r as passed and has in its turn undergone 
amendment. 

In accordance with this Act the above Association continues to exist and 
is to consist of: (a) representatives of all the municipalities which subject to 
the provisions of the Act desire to undertake jointly with other munici- 
palities compensation of losses in respect of crops growing within the area of 
all such municipalities and (b) representatives of municipalities which may be 
admitted to the benefits and rights conferred by this Act upon such terms as 
the association may direct by by-law. 

The Association which is a body corporate has power: 

(a) to borrow 7 money for the purpose of carrying out the objects of its 
incorporation, to hypothecate, pledge and mortgage its property, etc., and to 
sign bills or other securities for money borrowed or to be borrowed for the 
purposes aforesaid* 

(b) to invest any. reserve fund or surplus that may be from time to 
time accumulated by the Association; 

(c) to make compensation payments in respect of crops damaged by hail 
within the area of municipalities, forming part of the organisation. 

The Association may under certain conditions of voting appropriate from 
its reserve funds sums not to exceed 20,000 dollars for the purpose of subscrib- 
ing for capital stock in a limited Company authorised to insure crops against 
loss or damage by hail, provided that all the capital stock is to belong to or 
be controlled by the association. The Association has a council of nine directors 
who appoint from their own number an executive committee, consisting of the 
president, vice-president and one other member of the board. This executive 
committee has such powders as may be delegated to it from time to time by 
the directors. The Association may from time to time make such by-laws, 
not contrary to law nor inconsistent with the Municipal Hail Insurance Act,, 
as may be deemed expedient for certain purposes indicated by the Act. The 



directors shall possess all the powers of making by-laws conferred upon the 
Association, but no such .by-law shall be contrary to or inconsistent with any 
unrepealed by-law of the Association, and the Association has the right to amend 
or repeal any by-law made by the directors. The Association must close 
its books on or before the last day of February in each year, and must imme- 
diately thereafter have a full and complete audit made of its books, records 
and accounts by one or more chartered accountants. When the audit is com- 
plete, the association must prepare and publish a full and complete report 
of its operations during the last preceding fiscal year. A copy of such report 
shall be furnished to the Minister and to the reeve and secretary-treasurer of 
each municipality under the Act. 

In order that a municipality form part of the organisation in question, 
it is essential that the council of the municipality should, at a regular meet- 
ing, resolve to submit to the electors a by-law, drawn in the prescribed form, 
empowering the municipality to engage in the operations already indicated. The 
persons entitled to vote upon a by-law are all rate-payers (except a special class) 
in a municipality. In accordance with the Act, upon receipt before the first 
day of November in any year of a petition to that effect, signed by no less 
than fifty resident ratepayers of the municipality, the , council shall submit 
a by-law to the electors. In the event of a by-law receiving the assent of 
the majority of the voters voting thereon, the council shall at its next 
regular meeting finally pass the by-law in question, and the secretary treas- 
urer shall prepare, certify and forward to the Minister of Municipal Affairs 
two copies together with a certified statement showing the number of votes 
cast for and against the by-law. After publication in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette of the Minister’s approval and not earlier, the by-law shall come into 
force. 

Upon receipt, before the first day of November in any year, of a petition 
to that effect signed by not less than 25 per cent, of the resident ratepayers 
of the municipality, the Council is to submit to the electors for their voting 
a b3 ? '-law repealing any by-law of the municipality, the procedure to be followed 
being laid down by the Act. 

So soon as the approval of a by-law by the Minister has been published 
in the Saskatchewan Gazette , all persons in the locality become and are liable 
to be assessed for a rate if any interest of such persons in lands situated within 
the municipality is assessable for municipal purposes. Lands within a hamlet 
and land held under grazing lease from the Dominion of Canada are exempt 
from assessment. 

The rate which is fixed by the Act at four cents per acre shall be increased 
by an additional rate imposed by the directors, and an important provision 
is that by which the directors may define the areas within which these additional 
rates shall be levied, and such higher or lower rates may be of different amounts 
in different areas. The rates thus levied shall be and remain until paid a charge 
and a tax upon the lands or upon any interest therein of the party assessed 
notwithstanding that the title to such land may be in the Crown or that the 
lands themselves are not otherwise liable to assessment. 
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Under certain conditions and' following a certain procedure, provision is 
made for withdrawals and exemptions of lands from the operation ot the by-law 
imposing the rates. 

As regards collection of rates, the Act lays down that the secretary-treasurer 
of the municipality shall cause the rates to be entered on the assessment roll 
of the municipality for the current year, against all lands and all interests in lands 
within the municipality not withdrawn and relieved from imposition, and against 
the persons to be assessed in respect thereof. Such rates are to be collected in 
the same manner as municipal taxes. As regards claims for damages, it is 
enacted that any person having interest in a crop or portion of a crop growing 
on land assessed and liable for rates under this Act, who presents a claim in 
respect of damage from hail caused to the standing crop on such land, between 
the tenth day of June and the fifteenth of September, shall in accordance with 
a prescribed procedure receive an indemnit}^ of not more than ten cents per acre 
for every one per cent, of damage which the board may decide he has sustained. 

!no claimant is however entitled to indemnity under this Act for any damages 
less than five per cent, oi the crop upon the hailed area at the time of damage. 
If such loss or damage proves on inspection to be less than five per cent, the cost 
of inspection is to be paid by the claimant. The damage from hail throughout 
the same season and upon the same area is to be treated as cumulative. 

In the event of the total actual and estimated revenues of the association 
not being considered b\ r the Commission as sufficient to pa}" all losses in full, 
these shall be paid pro rata. 

In order to enable the association to make full use of its assets in meeting 
claims accruing in the course of any year, irrespective of the amount of its col- 
lections, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may enter into agreements with 
the association and with persons lending money to it, guaranteeing repayment 
of the sums advanced, either originally or upon renewal with interest. The 
association may secure the Province against any loss that may result from the 
guarantee given, in such a manner and in such a form as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may approve. 

In the Province of Alberta a similar organisation is in existence. In virtue 
of certain provisions contained in a law enacted in 1912 under the title of the 
Municipal Act 1912 the council of each municipality of the Province could adopt 
a ^by-law in the form prescribed by the Minister the object of which was to form 
with at least nine other municipalities a Hail Insurance District for the purpose 
of indemnifying every person having an interest in a crop growing within the 
municipality. This by-law before coming into force had to receive the approval 
of the majority of the electors in accordance with the procedure prescribed by 
the Act. The Hail Insurance District was to be administered by a Hail Insur- 
ance Board which consisted of the mayors of the municipalities included in 
the district, and which had the powers conferred on it by the Act. 

After having undergone expansion and amendment, the part relating to 
t|ie organisation of municipal hail insurance contained in the Act on the mu- 
nicipalities became in 1915 a special law on municipal hail insurance. This 
law has been subsequently amended from time to time. 
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Iii Manitoba there is also an Act respecting Intermunicipal Hail Insurance 
dated 20 February 1914. This Act was based on principles similar to those 
in accordance with which the laws on municipal hail insurance in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were trained. 

There is no central service in Canada for recording the occurrence of hail 
storms and of the damage so caused. Statistics relating to the damage pro- 
duced by hail are drawn up and kept up to date by the municipal hail insurance 
associations in the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta and by the share Com- 
panies dealing with this branch of insurance. 

The following are the statistics relating to the share Companies undertaking 
hail insurance in Canada (1). 

In 1929 there existed 41 Companies (6 Canadian, 8 British, and 27 foreign), 
holding Dominion licenses. The premiums amounted to 3,571,334 dollars and 
the claims to 1,013,527 dollars. The Companies holding provincial licenses 
registered 58/628 dollars of premiums against which no claim was made. 

In 1930 the number of Companies holding Dominion licences was 42 (6 Ca- 
nadian, 6 British, and 30 foreign). The premiums amounted to 2,856,091 dollars 
and the claims to 2,592,646 dollars. The companies holding provincial licenses 
registered 1,053,652 dollars in premiums and claims amounting to 806,912 dollars. 

The following are the figures shown in the Toronto Chronicle (2) prepared 
by the Association of Hail Insurers in Canada and relating to 52 insurance com- 
panies operating in Canada. 

In the three Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba in 1930 the 
idlowing results were obtained: 

Premiums Bosses % 


vSaskatchewan $ 1,629,87 7 1,585,429 97*27 

Alberta » 837,130 873,548 105.35 

Manitoba » 489,382 192,349 39-30 

The following is a table showing the results obtained from 1917 up to 1930: 

19*7 • $ 3,035,895 1,390,269 45.8 

1918 . » 2,251,188 696,956 30.9 

19x9 ... » 2,712,776 1,798,926 66.3 

1920 » 5,800,026 2,371,270 40.9 

1921 » 4,37T348 4,718,786 107.9 

1922 .... ...» 4,402,427 1,635,347 37.1 

1932 » 5,322,642 5,119,347 96.1 

1924 . . . . . . . . » 3,687,10 7 2,004,957 54-3 

19 1 2 5 » 5,397*394 2,267,390 39.4 

1926 . » 4,803,004 3,185,047 66.3 

1927 . . . . . ...» 6,370,000 6,875,000 107.9 

1928 » 7,324,114 7,356,321 100.44 

1929 . . . . . . . . » 3,709,19 7 1,039,479 28.2 

1930 » 2,956,389 2,651,326 82.1 


(1) These figures have been taken from the Reports of the Superintendent of Insurance. Dominion 
of Canada for 1929 and 1930, p. XXXVII^* 

{2} CoMere delle Assicuraziom, aprile 1931, p. 37. 
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The following is a statement of the activity of the intermunicipal organi- 
sations in the three Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba (1). 1 
Saskatchewan: the total insurance carried by the Association in 1929 was 
7,933,139 acres at 5 dollars per acre or a total of 39,765,695 dollars. 

The income and expenditure statement of the Saskatchewan Hail Insurance 
Association shows the following results for 1929 (2): 

Total assessments $ 1,408,046.88 

Total awards . . » 614, 474. 59 


» 793 , 572-29 

Paid rural municipalities for services less crop report 


penalties' » ■ 30,640.06 

» 762,932.23 

General operating expenses » 75,068.97 

Surplus on operations » 687,863,26 

Net miscellaneous income . . . » 106,145.49 

Surplus for year » 794,008.75 


The balance sheet surplus of the Association was 2,540,742.48 dollars in 1929. 

The losses paid by the Saskatchewan Hail Association were very low com- 
pared with the amount paid in 1928, viz ., 2,223,915.86 dollars. 

Alberta. — There were 887,532 acres insured by the Hail Insurance Board 
of Alberta in 1929 (3) and of these 62,210 acres were cancelled on account' of 
floods, frost or drought. 

The following is the statement of the operations of the Alberta Hail Insurance 


Board for 1929: 

Assessment .... . . . . . . . . . . $ 795,030.40 

Claims, adjustment fees and expenses . . » 593,866.65 

)) 201,163.79 

Commissions to municipal districts » 15,058.95 

. » 186,104.84 

Expenses ...A ■ •. ■. » 1 44,742.02 

Miscellaneous income (nett) » 141,362.82 

Net income » 25,099.12 


» 166,461.94 

(1) Hail Insurance, The Economic Annalist, ‘Ottawa., September 1931, p. 8. 

(2) Report of the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail' Insurance Association for the year ending 

January 31, 1930, p. 7, , . 

(3) Annual Report of the Hail Insurance Board of Alberta for the year ending January 31 
1930, p. 9. 
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Although the volume of the business carried municipally decreased one- 
third in 1929 on account of adverse conditions, the volume carried by other 
competitors decreased to about 60 %. 

Manitoba. — According to the article by Mr. A. Gosselin in the Economic 
Annalist, although there is, as already stated, a Municipal Hail Insurance Act 
in Manitoba, very little data are available for purpose of comparison and it 
seems that a large share of the hail insurance business is transacted by joint 
stock companies registered in that province. 


Stock Insurance. 

hive stock insurance is effected in Canada almost exclusively by companies. 
In 1929 (1) there were four companies undertaking this branch of insurance 
and holding the Dominion license, viz. one Canadian, one British and two for- 
eign. The total amount of premiums paid to these companies during 1929 was 
75,419 dollars and the net amount of claims was 42,295 dollars. At the end 
of the year there were claims not settled to the value of 10,900 dollars. In 
1930 the number of live stock insurance companies was reduced to three (one 
British and two foreign). The total amount of premiums paid during 1930 
was 59,428 dollars and the claims amounted to 88,992 dollars. At the end of 
the year there were 29,475 dollars representing claims not settled. 

Agricultural Fire Insurance . — Some account may be given of a special 
insurance organisation operating in Canada in the Province of Quebec, taking 
the form of mutual companies formed by municipalities and parishes which 
effect fire insurance. There are in addition joint stock companies with a fed- 
eral or provincial license, cash mutual companies and strictly mutual companies 
transacting business over a more extended area. Organisations on similar lines 
to the municipality mutual companies and operating in a local area also are 
in existence in Ontario and Manitoba (2). 

The Quebec Insurance Act (3) empowers the councils of rural, municipal- 
ities to found mutual insurance companies with the object of insuring against 
accidents by fire, by fire and lightning, 01 by fire, lightning and wind, any 
building erected upon assessable land within the ihunicipality, as well as any 
grain, hay, fodder, household furniture and agricultural implements contained 
in such buildings. 

The mutual companies thus formed are subject to the formalities of a license 
and registration, and each one is are administered by the council of the munici- 

(1) Report of the Superintendent of Insurance. Dominion of Canada. For 1929 see p. XXXVIII 
and CCI,XII, for 1930, p. XXXVIII and CCXXXIX. 

(2) Gosselix M., Co-operative Farm Fire Insurance in Quebec, in the Economic Annalist, June 

*939 , 

(3} Statuts refondus de la Province de Quebec 1925. 
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palitv in which it is established. The council is empowered to insure or not 
insure certain buildings and also to 'fix by by-law the, maximum amount of insur- 
ance which it is decided to grant on the property that may be insured or on any 
such property. 

Owners of property insured are members of such companies and are liable 
to it for the amount of the damage caused by fire, etc., as well as for all debts 
and obligations contracted by the companies, in proportion to the amount for 
which their property is insured. The company is responsible to each of its 
members for two thirds of the damage caused to the buildings or property in 
question to an amount not exceeding two thirds of the valuation of the insured 
goods or for an amount not exceeding two thirds of the maximum amount of 
the insurance if such maximum is fixed. 

The councils may, if so authorised by the majority of insured persons, levy 
twenty-five cents per one hundred dollars of the amount insured to establish a 
reserve fund and are to levy annually an amount sufficient to meet all the dam- 
ages, the amount of which has been established, and to pay all the obligations 
and matured debts of the company. This amount is to be levied by means of 
a tax imposed upon each building insured, in proportion to the amount of its 
valuation and of the valuation of its contents, or in proportion to the amount 
of the insurance thereon. This tax is collected in the same manner as the muni- 
cipal taxes and has the same privileges. The mutual companies of the parishes 
are on the contrary established independently of the council of the municipality. 
Twenty-five owners residing in any parish or local municipality five of whom 
are provisional directors of an association formed with the view of establishing 
a mutual fire insurance company may form such a company. Legislative pro- 
visions regulating the mutual companies apply to these companies provided that 
they do not conflict with special provisions relating to these companies. 

The following table shows the financial positions in dollars of the fire insur- 
ance societies in the Province of Quebec in 1929 (1): 


COMPANIES ■ 

Paid up 

Capital 

Insuran- 

ces 

IN FORCE 

Assets 

1 

■ ■ 'l 

; 

ElABIL- | 

ITIES 

Receipts 

Disburse- 

ments 

■ , , . . ; 

Stock Companies (*) ... 

Stock and Mutual Companies 
Strictly Mutual Companies . 
Municipality Mutual .... 
Parish Mutuals. 

2,777.516 

338,000 

1 

62,986,288 

86,092,709 

55,518,256 

11,905,179 

83,223,834 

26,405,533 
2>732,692 
*>283, 754 
98,972 
4,240,796 

23,085,729 

472,315 

260,410 

3*565 

5,806,838 

1,046,618 

283,636 

14,168 

239,895 

4,394,180 

876,195 

223,419 

12,549 

231,348 


(*) Stock companies also transact other branches of insurance business. 


P. A. 

(x) Statistical Year Book of Quebec 1930, p. 241. The Economic Annalist, June 1931. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

The Position of Agriculture in the Free State of Saxony as deduced front 

Accountancy Results for the Farming years 1926 - 27 , 1927-28 and 1928 - 29 . 

On i April 1927 a Bureau was established in connection with the Institute 
for Agricultural Economy ( Institut fur landwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre) of the 
Leipzig University, the special object being the study of conditions of farming 
in the Free State of Saxony. The following was the programme laid down for 
this Bureau: 

(1) study of the conditions of the working of farms in Saxony utilising 
for the purpose the results of farm accounts; 

(2) submission to the Wirtschaftsministerium of annual reports on the 
earning capacity of agriculture; 

(3) encouragement of research and instruction relating to the economic 
organisation of farms; 

(4) promotion of a better understanding throughout the province in regard 
to the economy of the farm and of the country generally by means of publication 
of the results obtained. 

The first report made by the Bureau has been recently published (1) covering 
the three crop years 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29. 

In utilisation of the material and in its general statement of purpose, this 
report closely follows the lines of the work done by Prof. Laur during the past 
thirty years on the earning capacity of Swiss agriculture. 

The report gives, in the first place, a general view of the natural and eco- 
nomic conditions of agricultural production in Saxony and of weather conditions, 
crop yields, price movements, etc., during the three years under review. This 
is followed hy a statement as regards sources of material, methods followed in 
its elaboration and the terms employed. Over the three years 1,731 accounting 
results have been in all placed at the disposal of the Bureau by 10 of the farm 
accountancy offices of the State. The farms on which these results were obtained 
annually represented 4.17 per cent, of the area under cultivation of the whole of the 
farms in Saxony, not including those under five hectares, and the average area 
of the farms under review was 57.64 hectares. The distribution of the farms 
reviewed over the various parts of the country differing in natural and economic 
conditions was not entirely representative, and the same applies to the size 
categories of farms. In the course of the three years mentioned however and 


(1) Die I, age der Landwirtsehaft im Freistaat Sachsen, Untersuchungen iiber die Rentabilitat 
der sachsischen I/andwirtsehaft in den F.rntejahren 1926-27, 1927-28, 1928-29. Berickt der mit deni 
Institut fur landwirtscliaftliclie Betriebslehre der Universitat Leipzig verbimdenen I,andsstelle zur 
Erforsckung der landwirtschatlichen Betriebsverhaltuisse im Freistaat Sachsen, erstattet von Prof. 
Dr. Falke miter Mitwirkung von H. Isensen. Heft 1. Dresden und Leipzig 1932. Verlag Theodor Stein - 
kopf . 
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also during the subsequent years great progress has been made in this respect. 
The fundamental principles and the methods adopted- in the treatment of the 
accountancy results correspond to the recommendations made by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture in collaboration with Prof. Laur for an interna- 
tional agricultural farm accountancy statistic. 

In the main section of the Report the following subjects are treated in detail: 
farming expenses, gross return, contributions in kind from the farm to the 
household, the proportion of the gross return allocated to the market, net return, 
assets and debts, income, crop values and other values, results in the different 
cultivation zones of Saxon agriculture, and the economic situation of the farms. 
In accordance with the programme of the Bureau weighted averages are calcu- 
lated for the whole country taking the weighted averages of the accountancy 
results, and it is in fact these calculations that make the report of extraordinary 
importance, the more so that it presents only indisputable, and scientifically esta- 
blished facts, apart from any economic theory. 

Some only of the numerous partial results can be indicated here. In none 
of the three years under review was a positive net return secured in agriculture; 
on the contrary a deficit on the average of the three years of 23.84 marks per 
hectare. Of the farms under review during the three years 46 per cent, were 
paying enterprises and 54 per cent, showed loss. In consequence of this there 
has been an increase in the indebtededness of the farms. On assets calculated 
(exclusive of land values) of 2,000 marks the total indebtedness per hectare 
increased from 500 marks on 1 July 1926 to 747.61 up to 30 June 1929. 

The average in the State for the net return from agriculture per farming 
family for the whole country was calculated on the basis of the results at 817 
marks . It was thus so insignificant that in no case would it cover family consump- 
tion, and had to be supplemented by inroads on the capital or by recourse to 
credit. The net income of the farming family from agriculture is ascertained to 
be 47.85 marks per hectare. If a five per cent, interest on the family capital is 
deducted, the wage claim of the farming family stands at - 21.65 marks, if on 
the other hand, the wage claim is deducted, there is an interest on the family 
capital of -88.21 marks per hectare. The following comment on the figures is 
made by the compilers of the report: “ The results are practically without excep- 
tion negative, and very far from the sums that might be regarded as acceptable 
on the most modest estimate. The net return from agriculture accordingly, 
where the farmer has renounced the interest on his own invested capital, has 
been insufficient to meet the customary local family labour earings, or if that 
claim is renounced it is still insufficient to produce five per cent, interest on the 
capital.... The untenable position of agricultural returns in Saxony during the 
three years under review is apparent from the figures in a way that requires no 
further illustration. ” 

The amount of the social income derived from agriculture becomes less as 
the size of the farm is increased. The following table shows the absolute total 
of the social income in the different size categories and its distribution. It is 
only in farms up to 30 hectares that there is a share for the farming family. In 
farms of more than 30 hectares the amounts due to the employees, to the credit- 
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ors, to the vState and to the commune exceed the total amount of the social 
ncome, so that not only does nothing remain for the farming family but the 
family has to draw upon its own capital for livelihood expenses or have recourse 
to credit. 


The Social Income and its Distribution over the average 
of the three farming years ig26-2j to 1928-2 g. 


SIZE-CATEGORY 

Social 

Out of the social income is received by 

income 

IN MARKS 

PER HA. 

the family 
(wage claim 
and 

interest 
on capital) 

the 

1 farmhands 

etc. 

creditors 

' (interest, 

rent) 

State 

and 

commune 
(land tax 
and personal 
charges) 

5-10 ha 

422.15 

32.5 

40.0 

18.9 

■8.6 
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A great advance has thus been made by the publication of this report in 
the study and illustration of the position of agriculture in Saxony. In addition 
the work may be considered as a model in regard to the importance of farm accoun- 
tancy and the utilisation of its results. Special attention is drawn to this work 
as proving that the International Institute of Agriculture is on the right path 
in its efforts for the extension of farm accountancy and for the further develop- 
ment of international statistics based on accountancy. The result of these 
efforts depends however entirely on the work accomplished by the different 
countries. Every fresh enquiry of the kind facilitates the work of the Institute 
and increases the material which can be employed in a comparison of the posi- 
tion of agriculture in the different States. Such a comparison will in its turn 
stimulate the desire for making national investigations and will provide valuable 
data for the elucidation of numerous questions relating to the economy of the 
farm and of the nation and even rvorld economy. It may be noted at the same 
time that the second volume of the Recueil de statistiques basees sur les donnees 
de la comptabilite agricole , containing the accounting results for 1928-29 for 
16 European countries has just been published (1). 


(1) Xnstitut International d ’ Agriculture , Recueil de statistiques basics suv les donnees de la 
comptabilite agricole pour 1928-29. Rome 1932, Bestetti et Tuminelli. 
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CO-OPERATION 

Vine Cultivation and Co-operative Vine-growing Societies in Argentina* 

Vine cultivation in Argentina is liable to periodical crises due partly to an 
under consumption of grapes and of wine and partly to the fact that there is 
no satisfactory co-operative organisation existing among producers, traders and 
consumers such as might tend to increase consumption and bring it into line 
with production while ensuring a supply of wine to suit the tastes of Argentine 
and foreign consumers. 

Reference has been made in an earlier number of this Review (l) to the 
first of these periodical crises which occurred in 1914 and lasted till 1918. The 
main cause of this crisis was the overproduction of grapes, vine growing 
being the basic industry of the province of Mendoza. Side by side with this 
overproduction other factors may be noted which contributed to bring about 
this serious state of affairs in the industry, alike in regard to the growing 
of grapes, and in regard to the preparation, sale and consumption of wine. 
Measures were accordingly taken, such as the absolute prohibition of the 
planting of new vines from 1917 to 1921, a more diversified cropping system, 
the establishment of regional warehouses having certain fiscal privileges over 
a period of years, commercial treaties with neighbouring countries with a 
view to facilitating the export of Argentine wines by the grant of customs priv- 
ileges in return. It was also hoped to relieve the crisis by the establishment 
under the law of 1 December 1916 of a quasi-official monopoly known as the 
Sociedad Cooper ativa Vitivimcola. This body was however declared in 1918 
by the Supreme National Tribunal to be unconstitutional. It was in fact a 
monopoly set up by the wine manufacturers at Mendoza and it had done more 
to disorganise vine-growing than to strengthen its organisation in the province. 
Its formation was a blunder which decidedly benefited the similar industry 
of the neighbouring province of San J nan where free competition had continued 
to prevail. 

It should be noted that, among the vine-growing provinces of Argentina, 
that of Mendoza contains the lands most suitable for grape cultivation and for 
the production of certain highly appreciated types of wines. 

In 1928 there were 78,000 hectares under vineyards, and 5,684,600 hecto- 
litres of wine were produced, in 1,738 registered organisations, 1,050 being in 
full operation. These are simple industrial private undertakings based on spe- 
culation. They were engaged in transforming the largest possible quantity 
of grapes, bought from the growers, without giving much attention to technique 
of preparation, nor to the quality of the grapes, and requirements of consumer. 
Tittle of the product was sold outside the Province of Mendoza. 


(1) See International Review of Agricultural Economics, Year IX, No. r, January 1918. 
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The two provinces of Mendoza and San Juan form the vine-growing region 
of Cuyo which represents 96 per cent, of the whole production of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

In these two Provinces, the increase of the production of wine from 1914 
to 1918 amounted to 64 per cent., whereas the population figures for the Republic 
rose from 7,948,609 to 10,922,035, or a total increase of 37.5 per cent. There 
was a very general belief, later proved by statistics drawn up by Prof. Bunge 
to be erroneous, that the crisis was to be attributed to overproduction rather 
than to underconsumption, i. e ., a reduction in the consumption of wine by 
the population, due to a number of economic causes. 

In order to meet the new crisis, a new organisation, Sociedad Anonima 
Vitivinicola , was formed in Mendoza in 1929 by a group of manufacturers who 
were owners of vineyards and of winemaking establishments. The declared 
object of this Company was to check overproduction, which was believed to 
be the main and even the single cause of the crisis, and to safeguard and im- 
prove wine production. Opposition however wms soon encountered from another 
group of farmers and manufacturers who maintained that it was essential to 
proceed to the joint protection of the industry by means of co-operation so as 
to avoid the necessity of the special model forms for purchase and sale, estab- 
lished by the Company in its relations with the suppliers of wines. The victory 
however remained with the Company backed as it was by the provincial 
authorities and by the credit institutions w'hich showed a readiness to find a 
generous measure of financial support. 

This gave rise to a fresh attack on the position of this commercial organis- 
ation from the side of the retailers of w T ine who were anxious to avoid any 
disadvantages resulting from these agreements. 

These sellers maintained before the courts that it was the intention of the 
Company to injure the freedom of trade and industry', as recognised by the 
National Constitution, by the formation of a monopoly contrary to the law on 
trusts. They accordingly requested the revocation of the legal recognition of 
the Company. 

The organisers of this opposition to the activity of the Company and to 
its character as a monopoly brought proofs of the losses they had suffered from 
inability to market their grapes, and demanded the conversion of the Company 
into a regional co-operative society under the national law on co-operative so- 
cieties. In this way every member could become a shareholder and have the 
right to vote, and, as they pointed out, it was evident that the only possible 
solution of the national problem of vine cultivation was that of co-operative 
regional organisation of the growers. 

The Company opposed this demand in the interest of the large growers, 
bringing forward the argument that it was impossible to change the whole cha- 
racter and structure in order to give special advantages to small growers, and 
equally so to renounce the credit of 14 million pesos which had been granted by a 
consortium formed by the Bank of Argentina and four other private banks to 
promote development of the Company and the foundation of similar companies 
in other provinces. 
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The clash of interests accordingly became centred on this demand for a 
co-operative organisation in opposition to the purely industrial and commercial 
principle. 

The law on co-operative societies, No. 11,388, provides for and authorises 
the federation of co-operative societies for the purposes of agricultural credit 
to be obtained from the Bank of Argentina on advantageous terms, the self- 
governing character and economic independence of the different • associated 
co-operative societies being retained. The conflict of principles and methods, 
however, continues, owing to the fact that alike in the Province of Mendoza 
and in that of San Juan the number of co-operative vine-growing and wine- 
making societies is too small to effect by such federation a real transformation 
in the legal character of the Company. In addition, these different co-operative 
societies do not succeed in securing individually the financing they require from the 
Bank, owing to their restricted trading capacity as compared with the total and 
collective requirements of the industry. In order to deal with the question in the 
interests of growers not belonging to the Company who are compelled to sacri- 
fice large quantities of grapes, there has been formed at Buenos Aires a Centro 
Viiivimcola National which has studied the special crisis of the industry alike 
from the legal as from the economic and political point of view, including that 
of the finances of the provinces interested in the preservation and development 
of the industry. These provinces undoubted^ cannot consent to the sacrifice 
of two million quintals of grapes, even if there is over-production, simply because 
the Company is not in a position to buy. Nor would they agree that several 
thousand workers, employed in private winemaking firms, should remain with- 
out w T ork, with the inevitable results of such unemployment on trade, credit, 
fiscal receipts, etc. 

In 1930, this central organisation approached the Bank of Argentina request- 
ing it to appoint a joint Committee, consisting of delegates of the Consortium 
of Banks, the Mendoza Company and the Centro Vitivinicola National itself with 
a view to a solution of the problem in the common national interest. With the 
object of promoting the proposals made by the Centro , the Minister of Agricul- 
ture formed, from 28 January 1931, a National Committee of Enquiry into the 
industry and into suitable measures for its protection. The Minister of Finance 
and the Minister of the Interior also took into consideration proposals within 
their competence made by the Centro for a more effective protection of the in- 
dustry against the special crisis affecting it. 

In regard to the characteristic features of this crisis, special mention should 
be made of the work of Prof. Bunge of the University of Buenos Aires. He 
ascertained that in the period from 1910 to 1914 the consumption of wine by 
the Argentine population increased up to 62 litres per year per head, and that 
subsequently it became stationary and finally in 1927 began to fall, in conse- 
quence of the unexpected rise in prices, the result of the bad weather which in 
that year occasioned the destruction of a great part of the Mendoza vintage. 
Prof. Bunge attributes the crisis simply to this diminished national consump- 
tion. General causes, no doubt, account for such a reduction in all wine consum- 
ing countries, but there are also special causes in the case of Argentina among 
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which may be ranked first the decrease dating from 1924 of the European im- 
migration into the country, and in particular of the Spanish and Italian im- 
migration. In contrast with the immigration of other European nationalities - 
which has noticeably increased - the influx of Spaniards and Italians formerly 
tended to maintain the balance between the number of resident foreigners and the 
consumption in the country of the national wines. Actually the consumption 
of beer is now on the increase in Argentina as also replacement of wine by 
other beverages. 

As contributor} 7 causes to underconsumption. Prof. Bunge mentions the 
high prices of wine and the raising of the provincial customs charges on wine 
acting also as a check on interprovincial trade. It is for this reason that he 
maintains that the problem for solution does not relate to production but to 
consumption and export. He adds that it is of first importance to regain the 
index of consumption of 62 and a half litres per person -which was reached in 
the period 1922 to 1926, the drop from 1927 onwards being largely due to 
changes in taste of the consumers. A stabilisation of wine prices must also be 
obtained, as variations affect consumption adversely. There should also be a 
better organisation of measures for checking adulteration; relief from taxation 
should be obtained so far as possible, while a careful supervision of by-products 
is required with proper organisation of the export business. 

Writers on the subject urge that the example of Chile should be followed 
in these various respects. In that country the consumption of wine per head 
increased over a period of fifteen years from 58.49 in 1910 to 88.65 in 1925., a 
period during which the consumption of beer in Chile fell from 16.05 to 11.37 
litres. Inspection for the detection of adulteration or addition of water in wine 
is very strict in Chile, and reductions are constantly being made in the fiscal 
charges which press on this industry. In these respects, as has been said, Argen- 
tina would do well to profit by the example, and even more so in respect of the 
excellent organisation of the export trade in wine. Chilean wine is of excellent 
quality, the price is low and the product is well known in Europe, where among 
the importing countries Belgium held the first place in 1930 with 2,700,000 litres, 
Germany came next with 1,395,000 and France followed with 598,000 litres. 
In addition the quantities imported into other countries of Latin America or 
sent to the Far East amounted to 5,600,000 litres. It is evident that the 
special crisis of Argentina is not to be attributed to the supposed over-produc- 
tion. 

The Federation Agraria Argentina is fully aware of the special features of 
the situation and intends to do its utmost to bring about the organisation of 
the industry on the new basis of co-operation. It proposes to follow up the 
work initiated by the Centro Vitivinicola National , in regard to the formation 
of co-operative winemaking societies, the reduction of fiscal charges, abolition 
of interprovincial duties, reduction of the cost of transport, construction of new 
railways designed to improve connections, and organisation of direct contrpl 
of production by the growers themselves with the object of preventing adulter- 
ations in the retail trade. Partial renewal of vineyards is also under contem- 
plation and the formation of a link between the different types of co-operative 
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societies, growers' societies, societies for purchase and sale and consumers’, so- 
cieties. A linking organisation of this kind would, it is felt, do much to restore 
the demand for, wine* and the confidence of the public, while at the same time 
eliminating unnecessary and costly intermediaries. 

B, F. 

Bunge, Alejandro B.: La Industria vitivimcola in Argentina. Revista de Economia 
Argentina. Ano XII, N. 140, 141, 142, febrero, marzo, abril 1930. 

Agricola. Re vista mensual ilustrada de Agricultura, comercio e industria. An- 
nate 20-21-22. 

TO THE MEMORY OF ALBERT THOMAS 

On jo June in the Victoria Hall, Geneva, at a special meeting of the Gover fl- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office , the work of Albert Thomas was fitly 
commemorated. 

The ceremony began with the reception of the authorities, followed by the per- 
formance on the organ of fragments of the Prehide to Parsifal. M. Mahaim , Pre- 
sident of the Governing Body , opened the meeting and addresses were given by the 
following speakers: 

M. E. Mahaim ....... Representative of the Belgian Government on the 

Governing Body of the International Labour Office; 
President of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

Sir A Tin, CiiATTERJEE . Representative of the Government of India on the 

Governing Body of the International Labour Office ; 
Vice-President of the Governing Body. 


M. H. C. Oersted ... Employers' member 011 the Governing Body of the 

International Labour Office; Vice-President of the 
Governing Body. 

M. C. Mertens Workers' member of the Governing Body of the Inter- 

national Labour Office; Vice-President of the Gov- 
erning Bod}". 

Sir Eric Drummond .. Secretary General of the League of Nations. 

Mr, A. Henderson ... Chairman of the Disarmament Conference. 

Mr. E. Schuethess ... Vice-President of the Swiss Federal Council. 

Mr. F. Martin President of the Council of State of the Republic 

and Canton oi Geneva. 

M. G. De MichEUS . . President of the International Institute of Agriculture, 

Representative of the Italian Government on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

M. L. Jouhaux ...... Workers' member of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; Vice-President of the In- 
ternational Syndical Federation. 

M. P. J. S. S Err arens. Secretary General of the International Federation of 

Christian Syndicates. 
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M. A. Boissard Secretary General of the International Association for 

Social Progress. 

M. L- Bqxssier. ...... Vice-President of the Federation of international semi- 
official and private institutions established at Geneva. 
M. C. K. Street President of the International Association of Accred- 

ited Journalists at the League of Nations. 

M. A. Daumier Minister of Labour in France. 

Mr. H. B. Butler . . . Assistant Director of the International Labour Office. 


At the close of the ceremony the choral from the third act of the Meister singer 
Wacht anf. Es gelit gegen den Tag ” was played . 

*5* 

The address delivered by His Excellency , M. De Michelis, President of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, is here reproduced. 

The International Institute of Agriculture cannot but respond to the sum- 
mons to take its place here on this solemn occasion dedicated to the memory 
of Albert Thomas. 

The Governments of the 57 States and of the 15 independent Colonies 
which are constituent members of the Institute, its Permanent Committee and 
the members of its Staff desire, through my presence here and through these 
words of mine, to convey their tribute of heartfelt recognition. 

For us of the Institute at Rome there remains the double memory of the 
ever loyal friendship which he whom w T e mourn to-day always showed for our 
Institution and of the fruitful work which under his auspices the Interna- 
tional Labour Bureau and the Institute have carried out in common in a cor- 
dial spirit of friendly rivalry and solidarity. 

When, at the outset of the life of the International Labour Bureau, doubts 
were cast on its competence in the sphere of Agriculture, it was thought, and 
there were those who desired, that the older institution, the first to be estab- 
lished through an agreement between the Nations, should make a successful 
claim for recognition of its status and of its achievements. Instead, through 
the action of Albert Thomas and of the present speaker, a joint agricultural 
commission, consultative in character, was set up which, from 1920 onwards 
has most happily provided the link between the Office in Geneva and the 
Institute in Rome by bringing the two bodies together for the joint study of 
agricultural problems and for concerted action. 

However the controversy regarding the competence of the International 
Labour Office in agriculture, which was thus peacefully settled between the 
two international organisations concerned, gathered strength instead of dying 
down. In point of fact serious difficulties were encountered having their origin 
in certain irreeoncileable agricultural circles, and the Government of a nation, 
very close to Albert Thomas himself, lent its authority to their contention. 
But the great champion prepared himself with all his strength, with all his 
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skill, with all his cogent argument, to defend the issue he had at heart, and 
in the end, before the Court at the Hague, he gained a decisive victory. 

The struggle had been fought in order once for all to establish the universality 
of the mission entrusted to the International labour Office audit was the Director 
of that Office who won the day for the cause he had espoused so' warmly. 

There had been reason to hope that the cycle, begun at Washington in 
1919 on behalf of workers in industm^ and carried on at Genoa in 1920 on 
behalf of seamen, would have been completed by an examination of the labour 
conditions of the workers on the land and the consideration of the steps to 
be taken to better them. 

In this held, however, w r ere encountered difficulties of a new and graver 
order which were opposed to any far-reaching and beneficent policy. These 
difficulties were the inevitable outcome of the meagre protection granted to 
workers on the land under national legislations, a fact that formed a serious 
obstacle to the establishment of any kind of international regulation. For 
this reason it has so far proved impossible to arrive at any agreement to de- 
termine a legal working day for agriculture and the results of the movement 
have been limited to the adoption of three conventions and certain recommend- 
ations of a general order. 

Closely associated as it has been with the policy in which Albert Thomas 
was the ever tireless leading spirit, the International Institute of Agriculture 
has been in a position to know and itself to appreciate to the full the orderly 
S3 T stematic and wholehearted labour of this great worker, who never sought, 
a moment’s rest from his task, performed from 1920 onwards with a tenacity 
of purpose that was only matched by the keenness of his vision, the breadth 
of his conception and his puissant energy. 

In Albert Thomas the cause of the workers has lost one of its most 
devoted, as one of its most effective servants of these days and long will 
it have to wait for a soul, a will and a heart so generously endowed. 

Already much has been said and much has been written, and more will 
be said and more will be written in the days to come, of the work accom- 
plished by the great man who has gone before and of the influence left by his 
glorious and potent exemplar. It would be almost impossible to convey a precise 
idea of the full scope, moral and practical, of his activity. The beneficent results 
of his efforts are now spread throughout the world, thanks to the impetus of 
that dynamic temperament which made him always the effective pioneer. 

In the early days of the International Labour Office a sociologist, seeking 
to give a definition of the new Bureau said: “ It first informs itself and then 
informs the rest." Such a role was far too small for a man so great as Al- 
bert Thomas who, after building up a structure complete in all its parts, shaped 
it in his own way, assumed direction, gave it the stamp of effective action 
and made its influence felt throughout the world. 

Of this place he made a veritable factory of ideas, of movements, of plans 
for laws; it became the starting point of a ceaseless effort which set in motion 
in every nation the machinery for betterment and for relieving hardships. He 
himself became missionary for its generous sentiment and influence by his 
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pilgrimages from east to west and from north to south in order to approach 
and to win over the most powerful authorities, to plead the cause of the weak 
and to persuade the Governments of the necessity for ratifying the Conventions 
adopted at Geneva. ' 

In one of those striking speeches that he made at the close of a Confer- 
ence, not so much with the object of summing up the proceedings but of 
infusing them with something of his own fire and genius, he 1 aid down for himself 
his role of lighthouse-keeper. “ This ”, said he, “ is one of those human tasks 
whi ch call for the utmost care, the utmost devotion and the utmost heroism. 

The beacon light has burnt brightly in the midst of all the tempests and 
foul weather because the keeper was animated by a sentiment of supreme ne- 
cessity such as should inspire every worthy effort of national collaboration in 
all times of anxiety and exigencies of all kinds. 

Anxieties of ancient and of more recent date, exigencies springing from 
tradition and social change, thoughts of yesterday and of the morrow; the ruthless 
conflict of human selfishness entrenched amid its private interests and ready 
to crush every attempt at co-ordination and national agreement ; the restlessness 
of working folk and of peoples anxious for peace and repose; none of these 
terrors was ever allowed, even for an instant, to affright, or even to trouble, 
the spirit of Albert Thomas. 

That spirit and that heart had always an infallible stimulus, the sense 
of social justice. Herein also lay the deep-seated cause of his optimism. It was 
impossible for him to believe in any retrogression of human society in the di- 
rection of a less advanced form of civilisation. His breadth of intelligence was 
able to pierce the surrouding darkness and the shadows and to cast its rays 
where but few privileged eyes could reach towards the splendour of new dawns. 
His work still lives after his death in all the generous impulses that he has 
set in movement, in the light which he has shed upon the working masses 
throughout the world. Albert Thomas lives in their sufferings, he lives in their 
hopes and will live again in the conquests they will achieve, so long as the 
history of the world is illumined by a single ray of common feeling and of 
justice. 
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FARM ECONOMICS. 

Scientific Organisation of Agricultural Work in Finland (i). 

I. The IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM OF THE EFFICIENCY 

OF AGRICULTURAL work. 

The income of a country depends primarily on the effective results of the 
work of its population. This is especially the case in countries where there is 
no great natural wealth or where as is the case in Finland production cannot rely 
upon large capital resources. In Finland 65 per cent, of the population derive 
income mainly from agriculture and the allied occupations. More than 50 per 
cent, of the whole public capital of Finland is invested in farms which include 
large stretches of forest land in addition to arable land properly so called. Ac- 
cordingly, if the people of Finland are to enjoy a moderately well -equipped 
existence, suitable workers are needed and the work of the numerous agricultural 
population must be thoroughly effective, while the production per head and per 
unit of time must be the largest possible. On the other hand if it is desired that 
Finnish agriculture should be able to withstand competition in the international 
sphere, then all possible must be done to reduce the labour required per unit 
of production of farm products. 

According to the investigations made on the earning capacity of agriculture 
which were set on foot in 1912 and are based oh the keeping of farm accounts, labour 
costs in agriculture amounted in 1921-25 in Finland to 1233 Finnish marks on an 
average per hectare cultivated, representing 62.3 per cent, of production costs (2), 

Farm labour costs in Finland consist of two different values, the value of 
the work of the paid workers, . and that of the work of the farmer himself. In 
1927-28, labour costs showed a percentage distribution as follows: 


Nature of work __ % 

Paid work. . . . . . . . . . ... ... . . . . 58.9 
Work of farmer . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . 41. 1 


(1) This report has been forwarded to the Institute by the Finnish Association for Rationalisation 
of Farm Work in response to the enquiry made on the scientific organisation of farm work in the dif- 
ferent European countries. The results of this enquiry were published by the Institute in 1931 in a 
separate volume under the title: “ 1/ Organisation scientifique du travail agricole en Europe ”, in which 
some of the data of this report were utilised. This study has been brought up to date and rendered 
more complete, and is now issued separately in the following pages. 

(2) Investigations into the earning capacity of agriculture in Finland . Vol. I-XVI. 

Ec. 8 Ingl. 
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For the group of the smallest sized holdings, those under 10 hectares, the 
proportion of the farmer's own labour was 76.9 per cent, of the total labour 
costs. The larger are the farms, the smaller is the share of the fanner's labour, 
so that on the large farms, 100 hectares and more, it does not amount to more 
than 9.6 per cent, of the labour costs. 

In 1927-28 the percentage distribution of the labour costs on all farms 
keeping farm accounts was as follows: 


Labour costs 

Per hectare 
Finnish marks 

Labour costs fix % 
of production costs 

Paid work on farm 

.... 778 

32.8 

Work done by the family . . . . 

543 

22.9 

including: 

Administration 

.... 138 

5-8 

Other work. 

.... 405 

17.1 


These labour costs may be distributed as follows under different items: 

Nature of costs 

Wages in ready money . . . 

Board (of wage earners) ... 

Products of the farm .... 

Other benefits from the farm 

Other contributions in kind . 

Work of the farmer himself 

100 

The proportion of paid labour is thus in Finland about 60 per cent, of the 
costs of agricultural work. Tabour costs per man's working day amounted in 
1927-28 to 30 Finnish marks; in 1921-25 they were on an average 28 Finnish marks. 

It may be mentioned that on the farms that keep accounts the horse w r ork 
days were 148 per year, which will be admitted to be a low output. 

On the State experimental farms, with an average wage of 3.94 Finnish 
marks per hour, 1,748 horse work hours were required per year and per horse 
from 1925 to 1927. In making investigations into the earning capacity of agri- 
culture, very special attention has been given during recent years to the actual 
output from the work alike of men and horses owing to the fact that the cost 
of both is constantly increasing. To this is due the interest which is so keenly 
shown in the real output of agricultural work. 

II. — History of the investigations reeating 

TO LABOUR IN FINLAND (l). 

Towards the end of last, century importance began to be attached in Fin- 
land to questions relating to the real output of work; it was the period when Pin- 

(1) Jutila N. T. Investigations into the earning capacityof agriculture in Finland and results. Re- 
port on the Congress of N. J. F. at Helsinki, July 1929. 


% 

23*5 
23*3 
10. 1 

0.3 

41. x 
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land was passing from an internal home economy to a trade economy. This 
transformation took place more rapidly on the large farms, and the consequence 
was that on these same farms questions relating to labonr became at this time 
of increasing importance. 

The vState experimental farms of Finland, numbering 12, and in particular 
the Must! ala experiment farm, have taken a foremost place in respect to this 
question of the actual output of labour. The Mustiala school of agriculture, from 
its beginning as far back as 1840, included on its curriculum farm accounting, 
and the accountancy of the experiment farm attached to the Mustiala school 
was at an early period relatively complete.’ At the end of the century, not many 
farms in Finland possessed a work record, accounting books and others showing 
labour conditions as complete as those of Mustiala. Through the medium of 
students going out from the institution the science of farm accountancy and 
the interest in it was diffused throughout Finland. 

The accounting in reference to labour at Mustiala owes its importance 
to the fact that the Director of the farm from 1902 to 1907, the late 
Professor Karl Enckell, made use of the material thus assembled at 
Mustiala and laid down the bases, not only in Finland but in all the Nor- 
thern countries, of investigations relating to farm work. He published the 
following works: “ Fluctuations in the Intensity of Work during the different 
periods of the year ” - “ Labour Requirements of the different systems of cul- 
tivation, of the different crops and the types of labour - Helsingfors, 1908 A 
Director Enckell dealt in his books with the results of the day's work and 
the fluctuations in labour requirements in the different periods of every crop 
rotation, in a word, with the problems that began only within recent years to 
attract general attention in Finland. 

At the same time he showed clearly the reasons for the fluctuations in the 
intensity of work at Mustiala and advised measures for regularising the annual 
labour requirements, a question of primary importance wdien dealing with the 
organisation of the farm and the utilisation of labour. In addition he demon- 
strated the labour required at Mustiala for each rotation and for each crop. 
On the initiative of the Director investigations -were made at Mustiala on the 
result of work during the days of from 10 to 12 hours, and comparisons 
were instituted between the work done by machines and by human workers. 
Although the investigations made by Enckell were limited to the results ob- 
tained on a single farm, they have had none the less a remarkable importance 
for agriculture in Finland, especially as showing that a detailed accountancy 
as regards labour is from more than one standpoint essential to the conduct 
of a farm enterprise. 

Dr. Enckell became in 1907 interim professor and in 1910 ordinary professor 
of the Chair of Rural Economy at. the University of Helsinki. A real pioneer, 
he has exercised a great influence on investigations into agricultural economy 
in Finland; he has in fact been the educator of the younger generation of 
investigators. 

At the beginning of the XXth century, great interest was aroused in Fin- 
land by the establishment of farm accountancy offices, due largely to the un- 



favourable interaction of economic causes at the time. The first office was set 
tip in 1911 by the agricultural association of Xta-Hame, but its activity was 
shortly afterwards suspended. In 1917 the accounting office of the Hame-Saba- 
Kunta agricultural association was founded, which subsequently enlarged its sphere 
of activity and 'published enquiries on the earning capacity ot agriculture (1). 

In 1912 on the initiative of the Central Union ot the Agricultural Asso- 
ciations oi: Finland which undertook all the preparatory work, the question ol 
accountancy received practical attention, and the management was shortly 
afterwards assigned to a central Office placed under the control of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. This Office was known as the Administration of Agriculture, 
and a share of the direction also fell to an establishment which received the 
name of Research Establishment of the Administration of Agriculture in regard 
to Agrarian Economy. 

The work is carried on by the Director General of this Administration, Dr. 

J. B. Sunila, at the present time President of the Council of Ministers. The 
first year, the establishment made a surve3 r of the accounts of 122 family 
farm holdings; and in 1927-28 it dealt with nearly 700 (2). 

The accountancy system devised by Dr. J. E. Sunila has not merely been 
adopted on the farms just mentioned; it has also been widely introduced among 
other sections of the population engaged in agriculture, being taught in all 
the schools of agriculture and utilised for advisory work in connection with 
rural economy (3). 

The system involves two work record books: these give a precise idea of 
the conditions oi labour. In addition since 1917-18, the experiment farms of the 
State schools and since 1923 also 15 private farms, maintain, combined with 
their bookkeeping by double entry, a detailed accountancy of work giving 
special attention to the checking of work done (4). 

Very thorough investigations into the expenditure on labour on the ex- 
periment farms of the State schools have been made on the basis of this 
accounting system. The most recent is that of the Agricultural Advisor, 

K. J. Ellila: <{ Organisation and Results of the Farming of the Experiment 
farm holdings of the State Schools 'I The following figures are taken from 
this enquiry. 

The noticeable variations shown in this- table as occurring in the labour 
costs of the different farms result merely from the difference in the intensity 
of the work. This intensity of work is especially low at Korsholm. 


(1) Rtjrik Pihkala. M aatalouskirjanp ito-opas pienid ja keskimeen-Saiakunnan Maanviljelysseuran 
k irjanp itotoim istossa . Tampere 1927. — • K. I». Vxrtanan. Maatalouden kannattavaisicus ja silken vaikut- 
tavisia tekijoista H dmeen-Satak unnan Maanviljelysseuran k irj anpitotoimiston kirjanpitojen perusteella tili- 
kaudelta 1926-27. Tampere 1928. 

(2} The results ot the investigations have appeared in: Investigations on the Earning Capacity of 
Agriculture in Finland , I-XVII. 

(3) Suxila J. E. Maatalouskirjanpito. Porvoo, 1917. 

{4)' Qhjeiia valtion manviljelyskoulutilain kannattavaisnus kirjanpidossa, Maataloushallituksen tiedo- 
nantoja No. 124. Helsingisoa, 191S. 
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TabbB I. — Labour Costs per hectare of the Experiment Farms 
of the State Schools (in Finnish marks). 


Name of the farm 

Winter 

Barley 

Oats 

Boot 

CROPS 

Hay 

Man 

work 

hours 

Horse 

work 

hours 

Man 

work 

hours 

Horse 

work 

hours 

Man 

work 

hours 

Horse 

work 

hours 

Man 

work 

hours 

Horse 

work 

hours 

Years 1925-27: 









Mustiala 

296 

205 

307 

204 

6-7 

356 

172 

X23 

Lepaa , 

240 

148 

152 

XI 7 

605 

298 

106 

88 

Harju , 

233 

209 

170 

17 * 

526 

354 

140 

138 

Kurkijoki ..... 

396 

223 

242 

143 

67S 

27s 

X70 

X03 

Blisenvaara , . . . 

I So 

185 

135 

135 

514 

344 

88 

88 

Otava , | 

223 

195 

203 

202 

S 43 

555 

127 

128 

Korsholm 

418 

272 1 

290 

1 86 

957 

4x1 

*74 

X05 

Tarvaala 

228 

184 

159 

*57 

444 

361 

99 

99 

Koivikko 

285 

145 

202 

122 

656 

318 

149 

89 

Seppala , 

326 

* 3 * 

28S 

168 

718 

292 

170 

105 

All farms: 









1925-27 

282 

203 

212 

161 

620 

347 

141 

no 

1922-24 , . . . . 

312 

263 

24S 

200 

613 

3°7 

X41 

XQQ 

1919-21 , . . . . 

390 

273 

288 

222 

730 

338 

*52 

IGX 


All the crops have in this instance necessitated very high expenditure 
of labour, except oats, cultivation of which at Mustiala is however even more 
unprofitable. The farm standing last in the column shows a still larger 
expenditure on labour. The figures for labour costs at Blisenvaara are very 
favourable. The cost of human labour is for all the crops the lowest. The 
labour costs for hay at Blisenvaara are only about half those of Korsholm. 

Glancing at the three year averages for all the farms, there will be noted, 
after the period from 1919 to 1921, a considerable dropping of the labour 
costs. This is due in part to the improvement in dead stock and probably 
also to the steps that have been taken to increase the effective output from work. 

Up to the present, the work of the accountancy offices of the Adminis- 
tration of Agriculture has been mainly directed towards making investigation 
into the earning capacity of agriculture. Owing to want of funds it has not 
been possible to undertake analyses of farm accounts. In the near future this 
state of things must be remedied, and the work entrusted to the account- 
ancy office. This is to be opened shortly and will be attached to the agri- 
cultural associations for the purpose of preparing the balance sheets. 

The research establishment of the Administration of agriculture will in 
the first place merely assemble the material and prepare the farm analyses; 
more attention will be given than in the past to questions relating to the 
actual work output. \ 
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III, — The Association for Rationalisation of Agricueturae Work. 

As a result of various questions arising out of the principle of the actual 
output of work, an idea grew up in different circles of founding an association 
the members of which would work on common lines, would make known in 
their country and abroad the experiences acquired and the results in connec- 
tion with the actual output of work, and would stimulate investigation in 
Finland on the possibility of increasing this output (i). 

This idea formed the starting point of the decision taken on 16 May 1924, 
at a meeting of persons interested, to found an association to deal with the 
question of rationalisation of agricultural work. According to its statutes (2), 
the object of this association is to increase the productivity of farm work in 
Finland and to form a liaison body for farmers endeavouring to solve the pro- 
blem, for scientific men, agricultural and industrial associations as well as for 
commercial undertakings. Membership of the association in 1930 included 
900 persons. Since 1926 it has received State subsidies and in addition, in 1925 
and up to 1928, it received contributions from the Central Committee of agri- 


(1) Year-book of the Association for the Rationalisation of Agricultural Work, 1924, p. 81. 

(2) Statutes or the Finnish Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work {abridged). 

§ 1. — . Name and headquarters. — The name .of the organisation is: Association for Rationalisation 
of Farm Work, and the headquarters are at Helsinki. 

§ 2. —" Object . — The object of the Association is to increase the efficiency of agricultural work in 
Finland and to act at the same time as a liaison organ between farmers who are working for the pro- 
motion of efficiency in farm work, specialists engaged in the investigations required, agricultural and 
industrial associations and commercial undertakings. 

§ 3, - Method of Work. — The Association endeavours to attain its object: 

(a) by holding meetings at which the question of efficiency methods is treated by means of 
lectures, reports, discussions, etc.; 

(b) by collecting and preserving in permanent form the results of investigations and experiments; 

(c) by endeavouring to promote vocational instruction and to secure more attention than 
hitherto in Experiment Institutes for the question of efficiency in agricultural work. 

§ 4. - Members. — Annual membership of the Association is open to all persons of good repute, 
and to any society, or co-operative or other organisation, on payment to the funds of the Association 
of a subscription of 20 marks. Tife membership is secured by a single payment of 250 marks at least; 
principal members pay 1000 marks at least in a single payment and associate members pay every year 
at least 100 marks. 

§ 5. - Management Committee . — The Association is represented by the Management Committee 
which is responsible for its Administration except in respect of questions which, in accordance with the 
rules and the law, must be decided by the general meetings of the Association. 

§ 6 .- ......... . 

§ 7.- ; . 

§ 8. ~ Audit , — The annual report, as also the report prepared by the Management Connnittee 
on the past year, must be ready by 15 February for submission to the, auditors. 

§ 9. ~ General meetings. — The annual general meeting of the Association is held during the period 
from February to May, and the autumn meeting in November or December, In case of need, extra- 
ordinary meetings are summoned, ' ■ ■ 
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cultural research institutions. The subsidies received from the State consist 
of the following sums distributed over the different years; 

Year Finnish .marks 

1925 From the Central Committee of agricultural * 

research institutions . . 30,000 

1926 From State funds. ............ 75,000 

» From the Central Committee of agricultural 

research institutions ........... 40,000 

1927 From State funds , 75,000 . 

» From the Central Committee of agricultural 

research institutions 40,000 

1928 From State funds 75,000 

)> From the Central Committee of agricultural 

research institutions 40,000 

1929 From State funds. 115,000 

1930 From State funds 130,000 


In common with other agricultural organisations, the Association for 
Rationalisation of Agricultural Work is a member of the Central Union of 
Agricultural Associations in Finland. 


§ xo.- The business before the general meeting includes: 

[a) Annual report of the Management Committee on its activity during the past year; 

(5) Auditors’ report, and if necessary, the report of the Management Committee in reference 
to that of the auditors. 

(c) Decisions as to whether the Management Committee is or is not to be relieved of its duties. 

During ordinary or extraordinary general meetings questions may also be discussed which are 
raised by the Management Committee or by any one of the members, if the Management Committee 
has given previous notice. 

Any question raised by a member of the Association in the course of a general meeting may be 
dealt with during the sitting if the general meeting so decides, but no definite resolution may be passed 
on a question so raised. 

§ 11. - Right of voting , procedure in voting , elections. Every member of the Association has one 
vote at the general meetings but has no power to pass on his right of voting to any proxy. The right 
to vote held by a society, co-operative or other organisation belonging to the Association is exercised 
by a representative entrusted with full powers by such body. 

At the general meetings alike of the Association and of the Management Committee the voting is 
personal. Elections may be held on open ballot, provided no request is made for a secret ballot. In 
the case of equal voting, the chairman has the casting vote, or lots are drawn, if it is a case of making 
a choice. ■ 

§ 12. - Local Associations . — With the object of stimulating the work of The /Association in any 
part of the country, members of the Association resident in the locality, may form a local branch Asso- 
ciation there; such Association shall draw up rules for regulation of its activities, which shall be approved 
by the Management Committee of the Association. 

A local Association ,may receive from the Association, so far as funds permit, financial support 
or special privileges. In this case it is under the obligation of presenting in February of each year to 
the Management Committee a report on its activity during the past year. 
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In view of tlie fact that there is a large number of agricultural associations 
on Finnish territory pursuing a variety of practical objects, no attempt has been 
made to found specialised associations for efficiency checks, but efforts have 
rather been directed to developing these within the already existing assoc- 
iations. 

The associations especially, equipped for carrying out efficiency checks are 
in the first instance accountancy clubs, clubs for check of crop returns founded 
in 1926 and agricultural research clubs (1). 

In the first year the management committee of the Association delegated 
to a sub-committee the work of preparing for the labour record book a suitable 
scheme of grouping of the various types of work. This committee, consisting 
of Dr. G. Palander, the agricultural advisor K. J. Ellila, and the expert manager 

V. A, Arola, prepared a scheme which was accepted and which with slight 
modifications forms the basis at the present time of the system of labour 
accountancy of the Association. The formulae proposed by Dr. G. Pallander 
for the labour records relate (2) to this system. 

The system of labour accountancy will now be briefly described. The 
different kinds of labour are classified in the following way under the main. 


groups : 

I. - Field labour No. 10-23 

II. - Other work for crops » 25-27 

III. - Improvement and reconstruction work. » 28 

IV. - Work for the farm animals » 30-33 

V. - Drainage work . » 34 

VI. - Conservation work. » 40-42 

VII. - Warehouse w y ork » 50-57 

VIII. - Forest work . » 60-61 

IX. - Other farm work ... ...... . » 70-73 

X. - Miscellaneous, not specified » 80-82 


These main groups are divided into sub-groups, numbered in such a way 
that to the sub-groups belonging to the group of field labour are assigned the 
numbers ranging from 10 to 23, those belonging to the group of other work 
in connection with crops are numbered from 25 to 27, etc. The different 
* kinds of work falling under the sub-groups are similarly numbered, but in this 

(1) The activity of the Association for check of crop returns and that of the Associations for 
agricultural research is described in the year books and publications of the Union of the latter 
Associations, JVFannes, O. Collak, Koeteimmtayhdisopas. Kourola 1929. Koetonuntayhdistysten liiton 
vuosikirjat, 1928-29. 

{-) Maatalcmden Tyotehosenran iydpdimkirjan tyojaoittelu; ja ohjeet tydpdivdkifjayhteenvetojen 
laatimista varten. Helsinki, 1929. 
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case,; the. numbering "begins -with one,' An example of this classification is sub- 
joined in ' respect of field labour:- 

"io. - Repair of ditches: .... 

■ (i) open ditches , 

(2) land drainage channels; 

(3) drains. r . 

11. - Ploughing: , ' .. 

(1) removal of turf; ' , '' 

(2) ploughing in of stubble ; 

(3) ploughing with sub-s oilers. 

12. - Preparatory cultivation: 

(1) winter rye; 

(2) winter wheat ; 

. (3) oats-; . - ■ 

(4) barley; 

(5) spring wheat ; 

(6) meslin ; 

(7) peas; 

(8) green forage ; 

(9) potatoes ; . 

(10) turnips ; 

(11) kohl-rabi . . . . - ■ 

13. - Fertilisers: - 

(1) management of farm manure; • ; 

(2) transport of stable manure to the field ; 

(3) spreading of manure; - 

(4) transport and spreading of liquid manure ; 

(5) management of -transport and spreading of -night soil ; 

(6) transport and spreading of chemical fertilisers; 

■ (7) placing of rubbish on the manure heap, etc. 

Each page of the work record book is kept for the work of five workmen 
during 16 days. For each day three lines are assigned. If in the course of 
a day a worker has undertaken more than three different kinds of work, the 
additional kinds may be entered either between the lines or on a second ver- 
tical column. In the first vertical column reserved for each worker is entered 
the nature of the work, in the second his hours of work, in the third the hours 
worked by the draught animal, and in the fourth the wages. In the wages 
column there are only entered the wages of day labourers, overtime pay, wages 
of the permanent workers, and in the case of job work, sums paid for job work. 

Side by side with the work record book there are schedules, each page 
containing observations with reference to nine workers and seven days of work. 
These , schedules resemble pages of the record already described except that, they 
allow space for the ‘entry of observations as to the weather and - as* to -the?. ■ 
resxilts of The work -from day to. day.; . 


Ec, 8 Ingl, 
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' The method of filling up the work record book is explained in a supple- 
ment; another supplement explains the method of using the recapitulatory 
tables which are drawn up on a uniform plan with the help of a card system; 
the summaries are made by the Accountancy Office. 

On the card index is shown, for each farm the following observations taken 
from the work record book of each farm: 

Card No. x-a, and x-b: Weekly or monthly recapitulation of the work record; 

Card No . 2-a and 2-h: Each number assigned to 'any one of the kinds 
of work (e. g,, xo.l, 10.2, and 10.3) is transferred weekly or monthly on to the 
card relating to it; 

Card No, 3 and 4: Recapitulatory observations relating to the utilisation 
of the soil of the farm, the production and value of the crop; 

Card No . 5; Recapitulatory observations relating to the head of live stock 
on the farm; 

Card No. 6-a , and 6-b: Recapitulation of the monthly or weekly labour 
expenditure expressed in man and horse work hours; 

Card No. 7; Yearly expenditure of labour divided among the main groups 
of work; 

Card No. 8: Expenditure of labour for crops and expressed in man and 
horse work hours; 1 

Card No, 9; Expenditure of labour expressed in man work hours, re- 
lating to field work on the different crops; 

Card No. 10; Labour expenditure per hectare relating to the different 
crops and expressed in man work hours; 

Card No. 11: Labour expenditure per 1000 crop units expressed in man 
work hours; 

Card No. 12; Work of horses in horse work hours effected for the differ- 
ent crops; 

Card No. 13: Work of horses effected for the different crops per hectare 
and in horse work hours; 

Card No. 14; Work done by horses per 1000 crop units and in horse 
work hours; 

Card No. 13. Work of farm animals expressed in man and horse work 

hours. 

Work Record from x to 13 September 195. . , . 


. Day 

Anders Muller 

Kind of Work 

Time in hours 

Horse work hours 

Finnish marks 

1 . „ ' , ; . .. b 

11. 1 

10 

20 ; 


2 . . . . . ' , 

■. ' ■ DO. 2 : 

10 

■ , — 

10 

3. ...... . ... . 

12. 1 

10 : 

40 

' ^ 
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This example shows how the entries are made in the work record. On the 
first day the farmworker Muller was occupied for 10 hours turf -removing with a 
team; the second day for 10 hours he cleaned open ditches, and in addition to his 
wages he earned 10 Finnish marks for job work; the third day with a four horse 
team he was working for 10 hours on a field of winter rye. 

The Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work has so far devoted a large 
share of its activity to the organisation of research and experiment in connection 
with farm work. This has been mainly confined to detailed investigations in 
regard to time taken; but less detailed investigation methods have been 'followed 
also in respect of the results of work and of the material collected by accountancy 
methods. 


IV. — Some results reached 

by the Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work. 

When detailed enquiries are undertaken on work, the observations on the 
duration of work should be as complete as possible and the entries should be 
made so precisely that it is possible to divide the work into stages and to measure 
with a chronometer the fraction of time belonging to each stage. To effect these 
investigations and in particular to check efficiency, use is made of the mathematical 
method adopted by the Economic Division of the German Society of Agriculture 
(Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft ), However in Finland, where the fields are 
usually broken up by ditches, and are of irregular forth and often in separate parcels* 
conditions are so different that it is often more advantageous, in undertaking 
enquiries into efficiency, to employ the detailed method of valuation rather than 
the mathematical method. This is based on less numerous measurements of 
time, although requiring much more work. 

Among the investigations undertaken by the Association for Rationalisation 
of Farm Work that have been published, there may be mentioned the following: 


I.- — Ploughing . 

It was proposed to determine the w 7 ork required by the autumn ploughings. 
At the same time the quantity of forage supplied to the horses was measured and 
observations of their condition of health were made. 

As appears from the table, out of the whole time required by the work, 
75 per cent, on an average (representing a spread from 61 to 92 per cent.) was 
absorbed by the actual duration of the work. In other words about one fourth; 
of the time was spent in harnessing, going to the field, etc. This 'proportion, 
however, varied between one third and one tenth of the time taken overwork. 
Each day 0,63 ha, on an average, ranging from 0,45 to 0.76 ha,, was ploughed. 
In one hour of work, not including pauses, 0.10 ha. on an average, i. e. from 0.07 
to 0.14 ha., was ploughed. The width of the furrows varied, according to the 
style of the ploughman, between 0.3 and 0,4 m.; the narrowest furrows were 
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Tabi<33 II, — Expenditure of labour for the Autumn Ploughing s. 


■ Farm 

Gross time 

Net time 

Net time 

i n 0/ 
m /0 

of gross time 

length 

of intervals 

jn work , 

Absolute 

calculation 

of time 

of work ■ 

Absolute 

time 

of ■ work 

in % 

of total time 

1 , , V , 

8 h. 55 f 

6 h 51' 

77 

3-7 

6 h. 36' 

74 - 

2 ........ 

8 » 13' 

6 » 52' 

84 

- 2.7 

6 » 41' 

81 

3 ....... . 

9 » — 

6 » 26' 

17 

15.0 

5 » iS ; 

61 

4 

S » 30' 

6 » 19' 

74 

17.4 

5 » 14' 

61 

.5 

9 » “ 

7 » 58' 

89 

6.0 

7 » 29' 

83 

•■6 

9 » — 

7 » 5i' 

S 7 

7.0 

7 y> l8' 

81 

7 * * * * 

9 ■» 37' 

8 s 25' 

- 88 

18.6 

7 » 31' 

78 

8 ....... . 

S » 51' 

7 » 11' 

81 

25.0 

5 » 23' 

61 

9 ' ..... . . . 

9 » o ' 

9 » — * 

99 

II.O 

8 » — 

92 

Average 

— 

— 

85 


■ — • • 

75 


Farm 

Quantity of work in ha. 
on average per cart 
and per team 

Average width 

of ploughing 

Average 

depth 

of furrow. 

Speed 

of ploughing 

metres 

per second 

per day 

per hour 
of work 

1 

0.66 

G.IO 

0.35 

0,17 

0.8 

2 .... . . . . 

0-65 

0.10 

0.40 

0.20 

0.7 

3 . 

0.68 

0.12 

0.36 

0,20 

■ 0.9 

'4 * * 

O.71 

0.14 

9 35 

0.20 

■ 1. 1 ■ 

5 * ■ * 

0.59 

0.08 

0.38 

0.16 

0.6 

0 

0.52 

O.07 

°»37 

0.15 

0.5 

7 

0.76 

o.xo 

0.40 

0.20 

0,7 

8 ■ * . 

0.68 

0.13 

0.30 

■0.22 

1.2 

9 » * 

0.45 

0.06 

9*35 

O.I7 

0.4 

Average; ■; . . : 

0.63 ha. 

0.10 ha/ 

— 

•— 

' 0;8 


obtained by; the use of two-share ploughs. The depth of the furrows varied 
between 0,15 and 0.22 m. or 6 to 9 inches. * 

On farm No. 8 ploughing was done with a four horse team and a two share 
plough, with a coulter. 30 cm. wide. Although the ' depth of the furrows was 
greatest on this farm, No. 8 took the third place in respect of the extent of 
the; area ploughed, per share and per pair of horses. At the same time one 
half day, of work is saved, on this farm. On the- same farm the same' implements 
were used to plough in* the stubble before 'planting potatoes. The area ploughed 
per day and per share was 0,63; ha., although the' working. day Was 6 hours .45 



minutes. As the actual time occupied in work, intervals not included, was 
4 hours ' and 2 'minutes, the area ploughed was 0/16 ha. per hour of work. 
Although the quality of the 'soil, the length of the parcels and method of 
ploughing differed from one farm to another, it seems possible to conclude from 
the data that, when the autumn ploughings are carried out scientifically, it should 
not be difficult to plough 70 and even 80 ares : per day, i. e. t to obtain a result 
one' and a half times to twice as good as that which is regarded as normal 

(0.4 to 0.5 ha.). ' . ' 

The powers of resistance shown by the horses employed make it possible 
to establish a very interesting relation between feed and work done. 


Tabxjs III. — Relation beiwen Feed and Work Accomplished . 


Farm 

Dura- 
tion 
■of ■ 
test 

Horses 

■Forage per horse and per day 

Unit 

of feed 

value 

Starch 

value 

Breed 

Average 

weight 

kg. 

Reduc- 
tion in 
weight 
kg. 

Oats 

Hay 

Green forage 

1 

6 

medium. . . 

' 5°5 

14-5 

2.0 

10-12 


7.6 

5-3 

2 

3 

.. — . 

495 

II.O 

3-0 

IO 

3 of oatmeal . . 

7*5 

5*5 

3 

5 

strong . . . 

516 

14.0 

3*0 

12 

— 

7-3 

5*3 

4 

10 

very strong , 

580 

2.5 

6-5 

12 

2 of straw . . . 

10.5 

' 7.8 

5 

10 

medium .. . . 

464 

2,5 

6,0 

8 

6 of fodder beets 

■ 9*7: 

6.4 

6 

10 

strong . . . 

518 

7.0 

6.0 

10 

— 

9*o 

6.4 

7 

12 

— 

— 

— 

3*o 

10 

25 of clover . . . 

10.3 

7*5 

8 ' 

8 

strong . .. . 

. — 

— 

7*5 

8 

3 of oatmeal . . 

10.0 

7.6 

9 

6 

, . 




4*0 

10-12 

2 of straw . . . 

8.1 

5*9 


On the three first farms, where the feed given was average, and where about 
7.5 feed units and 5.4 starch values were given per day to the horses, the reduc- 
tion in weight was on an average 13.5 kg. On farms 4 and 5, where about iq* 
feed units and 7 starch values were given per day to the horses, there was only 
a trifling reduction, 2.5 kg. Unfortunately the figures relating to farms 7 to 9 
are not available. The entries for No. 7 show that at - the conclusion of, the 
trial one pair of horses showed fatigue while the other -team was in satisfactory 
condition. The horses of the farms 4 and 6 were in good condition; those of 
farm No. 5 showed signs of fatigue. These latter were somewhat small and 
18 years old. 

The Sachs apparatus which automatically measures the motive power was 
used on farms 5, 8, 9 and 19. The expenditure of motive power is shown in 
the following table. ’ . 



Tabx/b XV. — Expenditure of Motive Power during the Different 
Kinds of Ploughing . 


Farm j 

Quality of soil 

j 

Number 

of horses 

Depth 

of furrows 

inches 

Expenditure of 
motive power 
kg- 

: 

Kind of ploughing 

i 

5 i 

claj-ey 

2 

8 

216 

turf. 

9 

» 

2 

7 

195 

ploughing in the stub- 
ble before planting 
potatoes. 

9 

» ...... 

2 

8 

239 

do. 

S 

» 

2 

11 

232 

ploughing in stubble 
before oats. 

8 

» | 

2 

11 

215 

do. 

10 

» ...... 

2 

6 

218 

do. 

8 

; sandy soil .... 

4 

7 

345 

ploughing in stubble 
before planting po- 
tatoes. 

8 

» » ... . 

4 

8 

347 

do. 

8 

» » .... 

4 

8 

369 

do. 

8 


4 

9 % 

426 

do. 

8 

» » .... 

4 

11 

472 

ploughing in stubble 
before sowing oats. 

10 

clayey 

4 

8 

406 

do. 

; 10 

» ' ..... , . . 

4 

8% 

385 

do. 


The motive power is nearly the same on all farms. The differences in 
expenditure are in part due to the absence of a sufficient number of trials and 
in part to differing soil quality. Thus to open a furrow to the depth of 8 
inches, with a team of two horses, it was necessary to utilise a motive power 
of from 216 to 239 kg. With a four horse team, the same furrow required 
358 kg. of motive power, or 1.65 times more than with two horses. This 
fact is evidently connected with the action of the plough in opening the 
furrow. 


2. — Comparative Investigations of the Labour Expended on Parcels Drained 
and Provided with Open Ditches ( 1 ), 

In regard to these results, it may be mentioned merely that on drained 
parcels harrowing with spring harrows gave a workyield of 14,3, machine 
sowing a yield of 11.2, and rolling 22.2 per cent, higher than that obtained 
on parcels with open ditches. Investigations on the effect of the length of the 
parcels on the expenditure of work relate to the harrowing and ploughing. Cer- 


(1) Year book of the Association for the Rationalisation of Agricultural Work , 1926, p. 41-42, 
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tain results will be quoted here relating to work with the plough. The harrowing 
results show the same tendency; 

Length of parcels 100 m. Work done per hour 94 ares 

» » 50 » » » )) 75 » 

)> )> 25 » » )> » 54 » 

According to the length of the parcels the duration of the work (not including 

intervals) per ha, for each of the different operations of ploughing is as follows: 


length of furrow ploughed 


100 m. 

50 m. 

35 

Actual work of the plough 

. sec. 

28,700 

29,960 

28,560 

Turning at end of field 

. » 

7,000 

14,000 

28,000 

Passing from one parcel to another . 

. » 

738 

1.558 

3,198 

Ploughing of strips 

. » 

1,929 

3,449 

6,509 

Chance interruptions 

. » 

112 

224 

■ — 

Total . . 

. sec. 

38,479 

48,191 

66,2(37 


The results show clearly the extent to which the system of short parcels 
is unscientific and the reasons. 


3, — ■ Comparative Investigations as to the Work Yield 
with Different Methods of Harvesting . 

The investigation relates to reaping oats with the scythe, the sickle and 
with reaping machinery, showing comparative results. 


Yield per hour Yield per hour 

Method of Work and per group of workers and by unit of work 

ares * ares 

Reaping with sickle — • 2.8 

i> » scythe — 11.3 

» » Deering cereal reaper . . , 28,2 10.5 

» » Deering reaper . . . . . . 47,6 17.9 


The work yields obtained by the employment of the sickle, scythe and reaper 
are very satisfactory. They are quite comparable, as they have been obtained 
on the same farm, on adjacent parcels and in the same circumstances. The 
workers who used the sickle employed their time as follows: they devoted 90.4 per 
cent, to actual work and 9.6 per cent, to pauses. In the case of workers with 
the scythe, 78.3 of the time was taken up by actual work, and 21.7 per cent, 
by pauses. The crop was dense, and 11.3 areas was a very satisfactory output 
for each man handling a scythe. Reaping with the scythe was shown to be 
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four, times as effective as teaming: with the sickle’. The output pen, hour of ■ the 
reaping machine was 47.6 ares, which was also highly satisfactory. The reaping 
machine is however not to be recommended for the oat crop, as the blades 
spoil the grain. It is advisable to use special rakes. ■ Of the whole time employed 
90.8 per cent, was given to the actual reaping and 9.2 per cent, to the turning 
of the machine.-. 

It should be noted that the trials were made in conditions especially favour- 
able- for the .work of' the machine, and that the length, of the parcel was' 300 
metres. Per unit of work, the yield of the machine was 1.6 times higher than 
the yield of a man employing a scythe. 

As regards the work yields already mentioned, the yield of the cereal reaping 
machine was relatively poor, 28.2 ares per group and 10.5 ares per unit of work 
and per hour. It should not however be forgotten that the trials have been 
made under different conditions. The work was carried out with energy rather 
below normal; in particular much time had to be spent on reaping round the 
bridges over the open ditches and crossing them. The proportion of the whole 
time employed given to the actual reaping was 63.x per cent., as compared 
with 90.8 per cent, when the ordinary reaper is employed, while 7.5 per cent, 
is taken up by the passing from one parcel to another, 29.2 per cent, by the 
turning of the machine, as compared with 9.2 per cent, if the ordinary reaper 
is employed; and 0.2 per cent. by. chance interruptions. Per unit of .work and 
per hour, one are less is reaped than with the scythe, since with the scythe 11.6 
ares are reaped per unit of work and per hour, while with the cereal reaper 
xo.5 ares are reaped. As it may be desirable to make use of the reaper on 
small holdings, comparative investigations have been made as to the work 
done by the ordinary reaper and that done by the cereal reaper in the same 
circumstances. 


4, — Trials relating ■ to Transport of Hay , Cereals and Stable Manure. 

The part of the results of these extensive and highly interesting trials which 
relates to manure will be set out later in graphs. The conclusions which most 
readily appear -from these trials are the importance of large loads, employment 
of two-horse teams and a better organisation ox work. 


v ,5. — Comparative Investigations on Ploughing with two , 
three and four horse teams (1). 

Some further space will be given to the subject of these investigations, so 
as to make clearer the method of analysis of time utilised by the Association 
for, the, Rationalisation of Farm Work. In respect of each type of ploughing, 
Tables V, VI and VII show the precise calculations of the time necessary for 
each, journey of the plough. 

(1) Year book of the Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work , 1927. 
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Tracing 

Turning 

tlie 

at end of 

furrow 

field 


Tracing | Turning 
the jat end of 
furrow | field ■■ 


Unfore- 

1 

1 

l ■■ 

seen 

1 

: ■ 

j Total 


1 Total 

Intervals 


inter- 



TIME 

ruptions 



! 


Table V. — Autumn Ploughing . Fiskar plough No. 10, one . man, two horses. 


Average figures. 


Seconds ..... 

1 265-0 1 

27.2 

244.5 

3 1 - 2 1 

5 *i 


575.0 1 138.9 

Percentage .... 

46.3 % 1 

4-7 °/o 

42-7 % 

5-4 %i 

0.9 

0/ ! 
/a! 

1 00.0 %| — 

Percentage „• . . , 

35-3 %j 

3-3 % 

34-3 % 

4-4 %i 

1 

0.7 

0/ ] 

80.5 %| 19-5 % 


Table VI. — * Autumn Ploughing. Fiskar Plough No. 10 , 3 horses one man . 


Seconds . . . . . 

195.2 | 

2S.1 

205.9 

2S.9 

3-8 

| 461.9 

76-3 j 

53 S -2 

Percentage .... 

42-3 % 

6.1 % 

44-5 % 

6-3 % 

0.8 % 

100.0 % 


— 

Percentage . . . , , 

36.3 % 

5-2 % 

38.3 % 

5-4 % 

o -7 % 

85-9 % 

14-1 °/0 

100.0 


Table VII. — Autumn Ploughing. International two share plough , 

four horses. 


Seconds ..... 

242.7 

26.7 

231.7 

33-8 

2.5 

536-2 

66.1 

602.3 

Percentage ; . . . 

43-1 % 

5-0 % 

43-1 % 

6-3 % 

o-5 % 

100.0 % 

— • 

— 

Percentage .... 

4°-2 % 

4*4 % 

38.4 % 

5-6 % 

: 

. 9-4 % 

"4? 

0 s 

q 

co 

XI.O % 

100.0 % 


However much alike the quality of the soil and the other circumstances in 
which comparative investigations are made as to different methods of ploughing, 
the varying length and width of the parcels make comparisons difficult. In con- 
sidering and comparing among themselves the results shown in Table VII, 
it is to be noted however that they are not definitely affected by this circum- 
stance. In order to facilitate comparison, it was arranged in Table IX that the 
parcels should be 300 metres long and 20 m. wide. The soil is taken to be drained 
so that the parcels are really 20 1x1. wide without ditches. Taking as basis the 
comparisons relating to -the duration of the intervals, which during, the trials 
were rather too short than too long in view of the pace of the horses, for the 
different cases the intervals are as follows: — 

one man, four horses 11 per cent. 

one man, three horses ............. 14 » » 

one man, two horses . v * . . . . . . . . . . 20 » » 

of the actual duration of the work. Accordingly the actual duration of the work 
is properly as follows: — 

one man, four horses ......... 17,095 seconds 

one man, three horses . . . . . . . . 34,986 » 

one man, two horses ..... . . . . 40,920 » 


** Ec. 8 Ingh 



Tabi,e VIII. — Autumn Ploughing . General Table. 



x man, 4 horses, ........ I 1,28 468 88.1} 60 11,3 3 o.6j 531 



Graph No. x. — Transport of manure in winter — Time employed in coming and going . 
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Group A. « One man, two horses a two-horse sled. Average weight of load ....... 14 s / kg. 

» B« -- One man, one horse. Average weight of load * • 898 » 

» C, — One man, one horse, work sled. Average weight of load < 5-5 » 





Graph No. 2, — Effect of length of distance covered and size of cart on the yield 
in transport of manure in winter * 
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Graph No. 3, * — Effect of the length of distance covered and of ike sue of ike carl 
on the yield in transport of manure in summer , 


Kg. 

per 

hour 



Yield per hour and per carter; 
Farm cart — r man, 2 horses ; weight 1800 kg. 

Manure cart = ^ man, 1 horse; weight goo kg. 


Yield in wore: unit; 

Farm cart — 1 man, 2 horses: weight 1800 kg. 


Manure cart ~ 1 man, 1 horse; weight 900 kg. 


Length of distance covered . 

In all cases 300 X 40 = 1.2 hectares per hour were ploughed and the work 
yields obtained were the following: — 


Group 

Work yield 

per hour 

ha. 

Work yield ' 
per hour 
and per unit 
of work 

ha. 

Index’ ' 

One man, four horses ......... 

0.25 

O.05 

1 66 

One man, three horses 

0.12 

O.03 

IOQ : 

J 

One man, two horses , : 

O.IO 

O.03 

■ lOO ' ' ‘ 


Thus the trials have shown that from the point of view of economy of labour 
it is much more satisfactory, at least on drained land, to plough with one man, 
four horses and a two share plough, than to plough with one man, three or 
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two horses and a single share plough. In judging results, the quality of the 
work must be taken into consideration; this' is better when a two share plough 
is used . 

6. — Comparative Investigations on the Methods of Work Employed 
during the Gathering of Root-crops (1). 

The opportune of studying the different methods of work was given by the 
gathering of turnips, etc. Differences in expenditure of labour resulting from 
different methods of gathering these crops were considerable, as the following 
figures show:— 

Index-number of the expenditure 
of labour 

100 

74-5 

70.7 

59 - 8 
57-7 
54-3 

The labour costs necessitated by the cultivation of sugar-beet have also 
been studied. The two or three farms which have been taken into consideration 
in the following tables show very marked differences in this respect. 

7- — Comparative Investigations in regard 
to Methods of Drying Hay. 

These trials have shown that the most advantageous method of drying hay 
is that which consists in hanging it on posts or stakes, although the differences 
between results obtained are not very large. 

The following statement gives the time required in the course of the 
trials for setting up the drying apparatus and for hanging the hay on it, per 
1000 kg. of haju 


Kind of work 

Minutes 

of 

man work 

Index-number 

Minutes 

of 

horse work 

1 

Drying on posts 

227 

100.0 

53 

>• » racks 

236.3 

X 12.5 

53 

' . » .. 3) trestles 

258.8 


49*4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Method 


(i) Year book of the Association of the Rationalisation of Farm Work, 1927 , p. 57 - 67 , and 1928 , 
p. 45-55 and 74-78. ' 



in ipl jit jam ad fir Mm on tk Fins A, B, ad C. 



Farm A 

Farm B 

Farm C 

Number 

per farm 

periia, 

0/ 

h 

Number 

per farm 

per ha. 

% 

Number 

per farm 

per ha, 

: t 


Finnish marks 

Finnish marks 


Finnish, marks 

Days of work m, , , , , 

207 

6,210- 

609.42 

15.5 

690.5 

20,715- 

845.51 

24 

553.5 

16,605- 

922.50 

lfl.2 

woman., , , , 

15 

285- 

27.97 

0,7 

20,5 

348.50 

14.22 

0,4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i * child. , , . , 

86 

860- 

84.40 

2,1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

123 

1,230- 

68,33 

L2 

» » horse 

183 

3,477- 

341.22 

8,7 

681 

14,982- 

611.51 

17.4 

835.5 

13,981- 

776.72 

13,7 

* i tractor , , , . 

: 

6.5 

i,p- 

127,58 

3-3 

2 

320- 

13,06 

0.4 

14.5 

2,900— 

; l6l,II 

2.8 

i » motor lorry, , 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

39 

5,904,60 

241— 

6.8 

9 

900- 

50 - 

0.9 

Piecework, 


mm 

2,741,41 

69.7 

! - ■ 

- 

43,984,40 

1,795,29 

51 

— 

66,851- 

3 , 7 I 3 . 9 .! 

65,2 

TolAI/ | , i 

m 

40,067,05 

3,923- 

100 

1,433 

86,254.50 

' 

3,520.59 

100 

1,335.5 

102,467- 

5,692,60 

100 



Tabii II, - Labour Cot NmsiUM b} 1 Sup? M Cultivation 
on Farms A, B, ml C, in 1928. 



Farsi i 

FarmR 

Farm C 


labour, costs . 

labour costs 

labour costs 


per farm 

perk 

0/ 

lo 

per farm 

perk 

0/ 

/o 

per farm 

perk ! 

0/ 

k 

Autumn ploughing with sub-soiiing , , , , 

to- 

7S.50 


W o°- 

, 

302,04 


3,972- 

220,67 


Transport of manure 

- 

- 


- 

- 


3,407- 

18927 

- 

Manure spreading. 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

- 

768- 

42.67 


Transport and spreading of manure, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 , 450 “ 

302,78 

- 

Transport and spreading of chemical ferti- 










risers , . . , ..... , . . .... 

401.50 

39 - 4 ° 

*— 

1,202 — 

49,06 

— * 

3,085- 

171.39 

— . 

Turf removal with harrow . , 

- 

- 

- 

222 — 

9.06 

- 

222- 

12.33 


Cultivation prior to sowing 

99 *- 

97.40 

- 

2, §21- 

106,98 

- 

3,212- 

178.44 

- ’ 

Sowing, . . . .... . 

294- 

28.85 

- 

1,299.50 

53.04 

- 

1,303- 

72.39 

- 

Ming, 

24,50 

240 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Cleaning of ditches 

- 

~ 

- 

195 “ 

7.96 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

Harrowing 

2,097.50 

205.85 

- 

•5,028- 

205.22 : 

- 

6,127- 

340.39 

- 

Thinning, , ;. 

10,011 — 

982.43 

- 

i 9 , 93 r.b 5 

81354 

- 

ib, 291.55 

905,09 

- 

Removal of stamens. . . . . • 

5 6 5 ~ 

55-45 

- 

102 — 

4.16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Harvesting operations and transport to 

| 

: .j 








bams, etc, 

13,016.62 

1,277.40 

— 

3 o, 742.75 

1,254.81 

— 

■29,885 — 

1,660.28 

— 

Transport to factory or warehouse 

11 . 33943 

1,112.80 

- 

17,510,60 

714.71 

- 

25,19445 

1,399.69 

- 

Other labour costs 

525 - 

51-52 



— 

— 

3 > 55 °“ 

197.22 

— 

Tof At . . , 

40,067.05 

3,932- 

- 

8b, 254.50 

3,520.58 

- 

102,467- 

5,692.61 

- 
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Under the conditions obtaining in Finland other methods are not satisfactory , 
but these indicated are in general use and hay so treated dries well even in un- 
favourable weather provided it is carefully spread on the supports. If violent 
rains occur and soak the hay on the posts it needs to be spread out again, but 
such rains are of rare occurrence in Finland, 


8. — Trials in regard to Farm Carts , etc., in Finland (1). 

In 1929 trials were made of farm carts in Finland, with special attention to 
the advantages resulting from their construction and load capacity. It -was desired 
to establish types of home built vehicles and to ascertain which of these were the 
most suitable for farm use. Results were published in the Year books of the 
Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work, 


9. — Investigations into Methods of Laying on Water for Household Use and for 
Watering of Stock with Respective Costs (1). 

The result of these investigations was also published in 1929* Enquiries 
were made as regards the difficulties encountered on many farms in obtaining 
supplies of drinking water and water for other household purposes. At the same 
time costs of construction were calculated, with a view to showing how the farmer 
might obtain water to best advantage. 


* * sfc 


These. trials are repeated ever3 T year; figures representing work yield are 
entered on the appropriate tables; and the greatest number possible of operations 
are carried out in differing conditions. The material obtained by the trials was 
collected in 1929 and the results published in the " Agricultural Calendar ” which 
has thus replaced obsolete tables relating to work 3d eld also prepared b} r the 
Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work. 

Farmers have readily undertaken the trials carried out on their farms and 
often without making any claim for compensation, but at the same time the 
activity of the Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work has been greatly 
hampered by the absence of an experimental farm of its own as well by the 
want of available funds. It is anticipated that in the near future these trials 
will be made on a farm specially devoted to the purpose and independently 
managed. 


( 1 ) Year hook of the Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work , 1929 * 
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V. —Some results of enquiries on the utilisation 

OF FARM MACHINES (l). 


Agriculture lias become rapidly mechanised in Finland during the last few 
decades, arid it is beyond dispute that this development has brought about a 
remarkable improvement in Finnish agriculture. The econom y of labour resulting 
from the employment of machine tj is undoubtedly very great, and the large num- 
ber of machines has greatly contributed to bringing about equalisation of work. 
In addition the employment of machines results in better, work, and work which 
apart from machinery would be troublesome and disagreeable is made much less 
so. Apart from the numerous advantages resulting from the use of machinery, 
it may be noted that sound economic principles have not always been followed 
in procuring machines. Their utility has been overrated and they have been 
purchased without calculation of their actual utility. The machine has effected 
a reduction and an equalisation in the expenditure of labour, the result may be 
better work, but apart from these advantages the use of machinery has merely 
increased the labour costs* 

Machinery has accordingly reduced the earning capacity of the farm holding, 
although all efforts have naturally tended or should tend to achieve the contrary. 
This result must be primarily attributed to the fact that the annual duration, of 
the utilisation of the machine is very short in agriculture. In addition to the 
expenses necessitated by the use of the machine, its owner is rendered liable for 
other fundamental expenses, interest charges, ruinous depreciation and upkeep 
costs, whether the machine is used or not. Considerable utilisation of a machine 
over a year involves higher fundamental expenses than a minimum employment, 
but per hour of work such expenses are greater with the minimum utilisation. 

Utilisation of machines over one year has a decided effect, on the costs of the 
labour which the machine replaces. It is recognised that in agriculture in general 
the period of utilisation of machines, especially on small farms, is relatively short 
and that in consequence costs per hour of work are remarkably high. Precise 
figures are however not available as to the employment of machines on farms 
of different sizes, and consequently it is not possible to make calculations before 
purchase of machines. Such figures if available would form valuable material 
for advisory work in agriculture. 

Some results wall later be given of enquiries made into the length of time for 
which machines can be utilised. These enquiries relate to the period included 
between 1929 and 1930 on forty farms belonging to the Supervisory Office of the 
Administration of Agriculture, where the accountancy results are kept. The 
material of the enquiries has been collected by R. Tienari in his doctorate thesis 
entitled “ Utilisation and Yield of Machines in Agriculture ” in accordance with 
instructions from the Association of Rationalisation for Farm Work (2). 


(1) MaaialouSy No. 9, 1931. 

(2) See also; HeiXe Myllarxiemi. The better outturn of agricultural machines * 
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. The farms on which the surveys have been made are for the most part in the 
South of Finland, wiiere 67.5 per cent, of the farms keep accounts. The remainder 
were distributed fairly evenly between the other farms keeping accounts, except 
that in Southeast Finland no farm was placed under survey for this purpose. 
The farms were divided according to the quantity of land cultivated into three 
size classes, the first class grouping farms with from 7.69 to 16. 88 hectares of fields* 
the second class farms with from 19.42 to 29.98 hectares and the third class 
with from 30.10 to 90 08 hectares. Thirteen farms were in this way included 
in the first class, 14 in the second and 13 in the third. 

The proportion of the fields in the different classes of farms under survey is 
shown in Table XII. The percentages show that the number of the different 
crops cultivated in the second and third class does not vary markedly. On the 
other hand, the first size class is differentiated from the others by the relatively 
small proportion under fallow" and the relatively large proportion under root crops 
and potatoes. 


Table XII . — Average Cropping Utilisation in the Fields 
of Different Size Groups of Farms under Survey . 



1 

(n.66 

ha.) 

II 

(24.62 ha.) 

III 

(51*48 ha.) 


ha. 

0/ | 

JO 

lia. 

0/ 

/G 

ha. 

% 

Winter wheat 

0.5S 

5*77 

1.84 

S.28 

3-76 

7.64 

Spring wheat 

2.76 

27.44 

5*73 

25.7S 

14*43 

29.34 

Potatoes 

0.46 

4 - 5 8 

0.56 

2.52 : 

O.95 

i *93 

Rootcrops and fodder cabbage 

0:59 

5-36 

o *73 j 

3*24 

1.08 

2.19 

Flax and hemp 

0.01 

0.09 

0.03 

0.13 

0.01 

0.02 

Hay for seed 

0.06 

o .59 

o -43 i 

1*93 

0.42 

0.85 

Hay for forage 

4.42 

43*94 

0.06 j 

40.76 

18.94 

38-52 

Hav for pasture 

0.59 

5*36 

2.03 j 

9,16 

4.64 

9-44 

Green forage . 

0.26 

2*59 

0.27 

1.23 

i -7 3 

3*52 

Fallow . 

: 

0*33 

3.28 

1 *55 

6.97 

3.22 

6*55 

Total , . . 

10.06 

■ ■ 

100 

22.23 

100 

49.2S 

100 


Generally speaking it appears from this table that in respect of the use of farm 
machines there should be no great difference between one size group and another. 
Since the proportion reserved for crops increases in proportion to the area of cul- 
tivated land, the size of the farms must be the factor governing the employment 
of and necessity for the different machines. It may be assumed that the smaller 
farms are farmed more intensively and give higher yields per hectare than the. 
larger farms, and it may be that the work of machines on farms of less extent, 
although more costly per hectare and per unit of production, would he in itself 
as cheap as or even cheaper than on the larger farms. In general the yield per 
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hectare lias been the same, showing that the intensity is also the same on the farms 
of different size classes. 

The number of machines utilised and their quality vary considerably between 
one size group and another. In Table XIII are shown the average numbers of 
the more important machines on the farms of different size groups per 100 kinds of 
crop and per 100 hectares of arable land. 

Tabue XIII. — Average Numbers of the More Important Machines on the Farms of 
Different Size Groups per 100 kinds of crop and per 100 hectares of arable land . 



Per n 

30 kinds of 

crop 

Pei 

r 100 hecta: 

res 


I 

(11.66 ha.) 

II 

(24.62 ha.) 

III 

(51.48 ha.) 

I 

(11*66 ha.) 

II 

(24.62 ha.) 

hi 

(51.48 ha.) 

Tractor machines ..... 

43*7 

59*5 

114.1 

3*75 

2.41 

2.22 

Transplanting 'machines. . . 

52.0 

66.4 

98.7 

4.48 

2.69 

1. 91 

Grading machinery. .... 

9S.5 

86.6 

176.9 

8.44 

3*52 

3*43 

Ploughs 

207.7 

221.4 

384-6 

17.81 

8.92 

7.46 

Ploughs for ditching .... 

1.9 

15*5 

29*5 

0.17 

0.63 

0.57 

Harrows 

317*9 

372.6 

603.8 

27.26 

15*14 

11.62 

Potato lifters 

9.2 

28.6 

52.5 

0.79 

1, 13 

1.03 

Mowers 

78.8 

125.0 

153*3 

6.76 

5.06 

2.98 

Horse drawn reapers . . . 

76.9 

100,0 

107.7 

6.59 

4.06 

2.09 

Harvesters. ■ ] 

7*7 

■ — . . 

69.2 

0.66 

— 

1*34 

Seed drills 

42*3 

45*2 ' 

107.7 

3.62 1 

1*93 

2,09 

Hayseed drills ....... 

8.6 

27.7 

53*3 

0.74 

1. 11 

1.05 

Rootcrop seed drills .... 

48.7 

46.4 

69.2 

4.17 

1.69 

i*34 

Plorse drawn harrows. . . . 

33.5 

35.-7 ■ 

71.8 

3*29 

1*45 

i*39 

Steel and concrete rollers. . 

30.8 

46.4 

111.5 

2.62 

1.69 

2.16 

Ground rollers 

76*9 

35*7 

.46.2 

6.27 

1.45 

0.89 

Straw cutters 

64.1 

■ 

82.2 

115*4 

5*49 

3*33 

2.24 


According to Table XIII the third size group own the largest number of 
machines per 100 kinds of crop, with the exception of the ground rollers of which 
the first class own the largest number. The second class own fewer than the first, 
per 100 kinds of crop, of grading machines, of rootcrop seed drills, of horse drawn 
harrows and of ground rollers. The table shows that the number of machines 
per 100 kinds of crop increases in’ proportion to the size of the farms. The small 
farms have more machines than the large per 100 hectares. Thus the number 
of machines of the second size class is only a little lower than than of the third 
class. It should be noted that the table, for each size group, takes account only 
of the more important machines. All farms have given information relating 
to 31 machines of different kinds, while they have ’not been able to take into 
consideration certain machines such as, for example, cream separators, potato 
mills, planing machines and pumps, for the reason that there was no, complete 
information relating to their employment. 
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In Table XIV relating to the periods over which the machines are utilised, 
the more important machines only have' been taken into consideration. The 
table shows, in hours of work, the period of utilisation of some of the more import- 
ant machines, calculated on an average of 40 farms employing machines which have 
kept accounts in 1929-30. The largest use has been that of the plough and the 
harrow. Since according to Table XIII, for each crop, the first size class used on 
an average 2.1 ploughs, the second class, 2.2 ploughs, and the third class 3.8 ploughs 
the work time in hours for the respective classes is 54.7, 109.5 and 130.2 hours. 
The number of harrows necessitated by each crop is, for the first size-group, 3.2, 
for the second 3.7 and for the -third class 6.0, so that the number of work hours 
for each harrow for the respective classes is 35.6,' 61.6 and 68.8 hours. It should 
be noted that the smallness of the figures depends on the fact that the farms always 
have ploughs and harrows which are no longer in Use or very rarely so, but are 
included on the inventor} 3 '. In any case ploughs and barrows are admittedly the 
most indispensable of farm machines and those of highest work yield, although 
a farm ought not to retain useless machines. On the other hand, the yearly 
period of utilisation of the other machines is decidedly short. 

Tabee XIV. — Period of Utilisation of some of the More Important Machines , 
Calculated in Work-hours on an average of 40 Farms Employing Machinery and 
Keeping Accounts under the Administration of Agriculture in 1929- 30. 



Total of work-hours during the year 

size-group 

! 1 

! ■ 11 

III 

Ploughs 

115 

. . . • 

241 

495 

Bitching ploughs 

13 

! 10 

23 

Harrows 

114 

, , 228 

4*3 

Potato , lifters 

15 

15 

19 

Transplanters 

29 

52 

93 

Grading machines 

15 

30 

48 

Reapers and mowers 

20 

44 

70 

Harvesters 

10 

— . 

72 

Horse drawn harrows ............. 

14 

32 

68' 

Seed-drills 

28 

47 

98 

Hay seed drills 

2 

9 

16 

Rootcrop seed drills 

II 

11 

16 

Manure spreaders. .............. 

19 ' 

'' 43 ' : 

53 

Ploughs of a special type ........... 

40 

52 

■ . ' — 

Sieves 

. 

' 20 

19 

Rollers. . 

13 

28 

52 

Clod breakers 

3 ■ 

12 

20 


As regards the more costly machines, e. g. f transplanters, potato lifters, grad- 
ing machines, reapers and harvesters, as well as manure spreaders, their period 
of. utilisation considerably increases the cost price of Finnish agriculture. To 
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bring tills fact out more clearly a calculation lias been made in Table XV of the 
fundamental average expenditure on certain machines per work hour taking as 
a basis the present prices of these machines and estimating the rate of interest 
at 7 per cent. 

In establishing this table it has been assumed that the machines corresponding 
to the different size classes of farms have the same base value, which is the case 
with the transplanters on the farms under survey. 


Table XV. — - Basic Costs of Certain Machines in Different 
Size Groups per Work Hour in Finnish marks . 



Size group 


1 

II 

III 

Plough, 

1. 16 

-.66 

”•57 

Seed drill 

9.90 

6.80 

6.50 

Reaper 

17,70 

14.10 

11 60 

Transplanter 

37 - 3 ° 

24.30 

21.40 


The results of the investigations show that the employment of machines in 
Finnish agriculture, in any case on the comparatively small number of farms on 
which these surveys have been carried out, is very extensive, and on the small 
farms even more so than is advisable taking the balance sheet as a whole into 
consideration. This latter statement finds its justification in the remarkably 
short period of yearly utilisation of the machines which accounts for a large pro- 
portion of the basic expenditure calculated on cost of the work hour. Farmers 
purchasing and employing machines are entirely in the right if they have re- 
course to joint employment with other farmers, thereby increasing the total 
hours work during the year, and decreasing the costs of labour replaced by 
machinery. 


VI. — Advisory work of the Association 
for Rationalisation of Farm Work. 

The Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work has done active work also 
in the sphere of consultation, instruction and explanations, and in recent years 
increasing attention has been directed on these branches of its activity. In connec- 
tion with courses held by agricultural organisations, lectures have been given on 
the work of the Association. Special courses have also been organised, as well 
as lectures and trials relating to farm work; special illustrative graphs, etc., have 
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been sent to agricultural shows; and the farmer has been kept in touch with the 
results of investigations by means of articles in technical agricultural journals, 
broadcast talks and cinematographic representations. The Association also 
devotes much activity, to the work of instruction, and during the summer courses 
held at the agricultural schools arranges courses on investigations effected 
and also , organises practical work relating to efficiency checks. The students of 
rural economy in the agricultural and forestry department of the University of 
Helsinki are expected to prepare articles relating to scientific organisation and 
to carry out investigations, etc. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the Association for Rationalisation 
of Farm Work has from the day of its foundation worked in close collaboration 
with the Committee on Efficiency of the Northern Society of Students of Agricul- 
ture (Nor disk e y or dbruks for shares Forening). The Association has also taken 
steps to catalogue the bibliography relating to the investigations made in Finland 
in regard to agricultural work, and thanks to the support received from the 
Northern Committee of agricultural technicians, this [undertaking is already 
in progress. 


] l For the Association for Rationalisation of Farm Work in Finland 

Prof. K, T. Jutiea, President . 

P. Ekkq, Mag. agr., Director and Manager . 


LAND SYSTEMS 

The Agrarian Reform in Estonia ( Conclusion ). 

IV. — The Resuets of the New Land System (continued). 

The Trade in Agricultural Products . 

As the agrarian reform has left untouched only a small part of the large 
farms (those cultivated by the State, by the towns, by the various organisations 
and by certain individuals), these farms do not play a very important part in 
supplying agricultural produce to the market. The greater part of the agricul- 
tural produce coming on the market is placed on sale by the small 
farms. , 

Unfortunately no statistics are available of the pre-war trade and, conse- 
quently, to obtain an approximate idea, we must content ourselves with statis- 
tics for the period of the agrarian reform. The statistics show that the small 
farms place a comparatively large part of the production on the market. Thus, 
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during the economic year 1927-28 the produce placed on the market by the 
farms was as shown in the following table : 


Table VI, — Produce placed on the Market by Farms in 1927-28. 


Size- group 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of agricultural 
land 

cultivated 

Per 100 crowns 
of total 
capital 
invested 

Percentage 

of total 

production 

i 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 


Up to 20 hectares. ........ 

1,437.17 

96.32 

^■43 

53-41 

20 to 30 hectares 

1,878.07 

74.88 

16.92 

55-47 

30 to 60 hectares . . 

2,784.20 

65.82 

17.02 

59-87 

Over 60 hectares 

4,438.91 

52.02 

16.42 

64.45 

Average , . • 

2,675.86 

63.95 

15.67 

59-75 


The corresponding average figures for three years (1926-29) are 2,569.32 ; 
62/8S ; 16.15 and 58.12. 

In general, the external trade in agricultural products has developed as 
production has increased. 

The imports and exports of agricultural products were ; 



Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Thousands 
of crowns 

Percentage 

Thousands 
of crowns 

Percentage 

1923 . 

19,726 

1 

■ ! 
■ ! 

44 

24,632 ' 

56 

1928 (1) ........ * ■ 

38,529 ! 

39.7 

58,642 

60.3 

1929 

35 A 97 

38.8 

55,420 

6x.2 

1930 • • 

21,439 

33.04 

43.444 

66.96 


{1} The imports in X928 were exceptional* on account of the bad harvest. 


The imports were mainly cereals* concentrated feeds and chemical fertilisers; 
the exports, on the contrary, consisted principally of butter, eggs, meat, flax 
and potatoes* Estonia is not an exporter of cereals, nor was it before the agrarian 
reform. ; , ■ , , ' , 1 



The relation between exports of agricultural products and the general exports 
is shown in ' the following table : - - * ' 


Years 

Total 

exports 

- 

Exports 

of agricultural 

products 

Exports 
of agricultural 
products 

as percentage 

of total 
production 


crowns 

crowns 


1923 

61,818,000 

24,632,000 | 

25.1 

1925 • 

96,650,000 

43,425,000 

44.9 

1928 

127,109,000 

58,642,000 j 

46.1 

1929 . 

117,471,000 

55,420,000 1 

47.2 


In Estonia, the trade in agricultural products is partly in the hands of private 
merchants and parity in those of co-operative institutions. It is through the 
medium of these latter that the greater part of the butter, eggs, bacon and 
alcohol is exported and that concentrated feeds, chemical fertilisers 'and 
machines are imported. 

After the War of liberation, a great impetus w T as given to co-operative 
trading. The turn-over of the central trading societies of the Central Consumers’ 
Co-operative vSociety of Estonia (E. T. Eh), which acts as an importer of goods 
(particularly of agricultural implements and other requisites) and of the central 
agricultural co-operative society “ Estoni ”, through which agricultural products 
are exported, increased in the course of ten years from tenfold to a hundredfold, 
as may be seen from Table VII (page 252). 

In the local consumers 5 co-operative societies the turn-over has increased 
in the same proportion. 

The marketing of agricultural products has been as much as possible encour- 
aged by the Government by means of an organisation of transport corresponding 
to the conditions of the market. Thus new xailways have been constructed 
(340 kilometres) as well as railway wagons with the necessary equipment which 
serve the principal markets, new roads have been constructed and existing 
roads have been repaired! (The State undertakes the maintenance of the more 
important roads). As a result of these measures the cost of transport has, of 
course, fallen, but, on the other hand, in' many cases the new roads have rendered 
it possible for districts to supply the market which formerly were not able to do so. 

Speaking broadly, it must be noted that the agrarian reform has strongly 
influenced the external trade in agricultural produce, in the sense of having 
brought about a development of the export of butter, eggs and bacon. Before 
the agrarian reform the principal articles produced for export by the large farms 
were- alcohol (to the inland provinces of Russia) and milk (to the capital of Russia, 
St. Petersburg) and by the small farms, flax (exported to foreign countries) and 
meat. '■■■• 1 . ' ■ A * 




1320 

1921 

1322 

1923 

1921 

1925 

1926 


1928 

1923 

1930 

Central Consumers Co-operative 












Society of Estonia (HU) 

384 

2,110 

8,857 

15,389 

12,134 

12,153 

14,380 

14,272 

14,035 

19,325 

20,977 


(22,235) 

(47,435! 

(81,350) 

(100,999) 

(78.509) 

(98,548) 

(95,570) 

(96,417) 

(131,373) 

(122,987) 

(98,370) 

Central Co-operative Society 







1 





"Estonia" 


140 

1,420 

4,939 

6,281 

9,392 

16,624 

20,386 

20,955 

23,694 

24,898 


(19,588) 

(24.197) 

(52,827) 

(81,817) 

(75,271) 

(98,848) 

(96,236): 

1 

,(105,776) 

(127,109) 

M 

m 

W consumers’ co-operatives 










! 


societies (i) , 

854 

4,721 

8-747 

18,031 

19,444 

22,806 

27,269 

26,662 

26,008 

32,682 

34-795 

Total per co-operative society . 

6 

30 

65 

75 

9i 

119 

129 

131 

138 

157 

172 


N, B, « Ik figures in brackets in the foregoing table are tk corresponding fignres for tk total imports (R T. I) and for exports f' Estonia”), but tk figures are 
not quite comparable, as a part of tk business of the two central co-operative societies consists of purchases and sales within tk country itself. 


(i) In 1530, tk local consumers’ co-operative societies numbered 230; in this table figures are given for tk turn-over of m societies, the others not having 
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Prices of Agricultural Products, 

4 

- The, prices of agricultural products in Estonia depend, in the main, on prices 
in the foreign market. This ’is particularly the case for the more important 
exportable foodstuffs, that is, butter and meat. The prices of imported products 
(wheat, rye) also depend to a certain extent on prices in the foreign market, 
but less so than those of exported products. (Wheat is subject to an import 
duty, while the importation of rye is a State Monopoly). The prices of foodstuffs 
increased up to 1928, with rare exceptions. From that year onwards there 
was a continuous fall in prices, as may be seen from the following table. 


Prices of the Principal Articles of Food (in crowns). 


Years 

Rye 

per loo kg. 

Potatoes 

per r 00 kg. 

Butter 

per kg. 

Eggs 

per 360 

Sugar | 
per 100 kg. 

Salt 

per 100 kg. 

Pork 

first 

quality, 
per kg. 

Beef 
first 
quality, 
per kg. 

1922 

17-39 

3.9O 

2.24 

24-33 

46.15 

2.63 

0.68 

O.34 

1923 

14-89 

5-31 

2-47 

27.23 

58.42 

2.42 

0.93 

°-47 

1924 

18.6S 

5-55 

2.97 

33-14 

6l. II 

3 - 4 X 

0.96 

o.6r 

1925 

21.12 

3-46 

2.95 

30-43 

44.68 

3.28 

1.13 

0.66 

1926 

16.97 

3 - 7 8 

2.56 

28.79 

41-51 

3-44 

I.14 

0.63 

1927- - 

20.26 

4.18 

2.69 

30.29 

46.09 

3-23 

0.88 

0-53 

1928, ....... 

20.75 

7.08 

2-95 

37-32 

40.35 

3*29 

1,01 

0.56 

1929. ....... 

15.91 

5-46 

2.86 

35-73 

35-42 

3*72 

1.14 

0.64 

1930 

11.84 

3-54 

2.23 

28.74 

29,32 

3.40 i 

0.96 

°-54 


In comparing the prices of foodstuffs with those of industrial products, 
it is necessary to distinguish between national industrial products and imported 
industrial products : the prices of the former have remained fairly steady, while 
those of imported products have continually fallen. 

On tliis subject, we give the index-numbers of wholesale prices compiled 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics of Estonia, the prices of 1913 being taken 
as equal to 100, 



1913 

x 922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

; 1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Foodstuffs 

National industrial 

100 

97 

115 

117 

126 

114 

I08 

128 

129 

102 

products .... 
Imported industrial 

100 

128 

128 

1x8 

129 

I 2 X 

127 

139 

133 

126 

products 

100 

119 

108 

103 

103 

99 

94 

87 

92 

88 

General Index . . . 

100 

1x3 

1 14 

xi6 

124 

114 

X44 

121 

■ 117 

102 
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The movement of prices on the domestic market foi the principal Agri- 
cultural products is influenced. by. price-conditions on the world market. . 

It is only the price of^rye "which has been withdrawn from this influence 
since 1930, the year in which a State monopoly was introduced for rye. 

The prices of agricultural products in 'Estonia are more or less uni form 
throughout the country, as the population is not very dense, the territory is 
small and transport conditions are satisfactory. Consequently the density of. 
the population and the intensiveness of agriculture have only slight influence 
on prices and it is only in the islands, Saremaa and Hiin where, in comparison 
with the /mainland, agriculture is extensive and where communication with the 
trading, centres of the principal articles of commerce is difficult, especially during 
the winter months when the sea is frozen, that prices are lower than on the 
mainland. 

Emigration. 

As has been said, Estonia is rather thinly populated and if before the 
declaration of independence the people emigrated all the same in large numbers, 
this was not due to too great density of population, but rather to the want of 
opportunities for obtaining land and to the hard conditions of existence. The 
agrarian reform created new conditions of life and thus brought about a dimin- 
ution of the emigration. Before the war the number of emigrants was estim- 
ated at about 10,000 a year, while now' the number has fallen to one or two 
thousand, which, in relation to other European countries, may be regarded as a 
normal emigration. 

According to figures supplied by the State Central Bureau of Statistics the 
number of emigrants from Estonia since the declaration of independence was 
as follow's : 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 

! 1925 

: 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1 

1930 

Total number . . 

179 

790 

328 

, 

1,222 

2,676 

2,426 

2,622 

. 

1,293 

M 39 

1,005 

Per i,ooo inhabit- 




i 







ants 

16 

71 

30 

no : 

272 

219 

237 

117 

130 ; 

■ 9 i 


In reality the number of emigrants during the years 1921 to 1923 was greater, 
as we have already stated, since the emigration was counterbalanced by the 
immigration of Estonians returning from Russia. The increase in the emigration 
in the years 1925 to 1927 is explained by the departure of those who had re- 
mained in Estonia but then definitely emigrated, and in part also by a reorganisa- 
tion of the economic life on a peace-time basis which reduced a part of the in- 
habitants of the towns to tin employment. 

The actual density of the population is not uniform throughout the country ; 
some regions, like that of Petschori and some communes on Eake Peipus, on 
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the Gulf of Riga and also on the Island of Osel (Saaremas) have a density -of 
population greater than the average- for the whole country (17.5’ persons per 
square kilometre) , - But too much importance must not be • attributed to this 
fact in connection with emigration, as there are still possibilities of obtaining 
land in the interior of the country in thinly-populated regions, and, moreover, 
the smallness of the country enables the inhabitants of the more densely popu- 
lated regions to find work in the districts where there are fewer inhabitants 
(work in the forests and in the slate quarries). The inhabitants of the coast 
find possibilities of earning money in fishing and in navigation. 

Generally speaking, the price and the rent of land are higher in the densely 
populated districts than elsewhere, but there, too, may be noted a tendency 
to a levelling down of prices and it may be anticipated that, as a result of the 
settlement activity of the State and of home colonisation in general, the dif- 
ferences between the prices in the different regions will, in the future, be reduced 
to a minimum. This question has not yet been studied in detail and accordingly 
it is not possible to give statistics relating to it. 

As to the relation between the urban and rural population, it has remained 
unchanged. It is true that the population of certain towns (Narva, Haapsalu, 
Kuresaare, Paide, Paldiski) fell by 2,423 between 1922 and 1930, but, on the 
other hand, the population of other towns has increased. In general the number 
of inhabitants of the large towns and small market towns increased, from 1922 
to 1930, by 38,734. Where the population has chiefly increased is in the market 
towns situated in the open country (3,177) and in the small towns (14,553), 
and this must be considered as definitely a result of the agrarian reform. At 
the same time the agrarian reform has increased the purchasing power of, the 
rural population and also the general level of economic life. That is why, by 
the side of tlie new settlers, artisans, manufacturers and traders have found 
means of livelihood. 

The agrarian reform has, in addition, encouraged the formation of market 
towns and small towns by rendering possible the purchase, on favourable con- 
ditions, of parcels of land on which to build dwelling-houses (Heimstatten) on lands 
belonging to the State and allocated for the enlargement of towns. 

It is, true, however, that some of the town-dwellers were also set up as 
fanners, especially those who took part in the War of Liberation and accordingly 
had the privilege of obtaining land. There are no precise statistics of this type 
of settler established in the country, but it may be supposed that they were 
sufficiently numerous to prevent the towns from growing at the expense of the 
country districts. " ' ; 

Broadly speaking, the agrarian reform has reduced both emigration and 
the rural exodus. . : j ^ . ’ 

Insurance in Country Districts. ' 

There is no social insurance in Estonia and all insurance is due to private 
initiative. The insurance of buildings against fire has increased. The buildings 
on settlement holdings are subject to\ compulsory insurance against fire under 
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agreements made or obligations incurred. Property serving as guarantee for 
State loans must also be insured. But in the old peasant holdings also the build- 
ings are usually insured. Other branches of insurance are still little practised 
in the country, but latterly life insurance., live stock insurance and bail insurance 
are growing in favour. 

On the whole, insurance has greatly increased since the declaration of inde- 
pendence, as may be seen from the following table : 


Years 

Fire 

insurance 

life 

insurance 

live stock 

insurance 

Hail 

insurance 


thousands of 

thousands of 

thousands of 

thousands of 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1922 

274,406 

659 

* • 


1925 

552,436 

3,931 


. . 

1929. .............. : 

949,326 

23,022 

672 

169 


In Estonia insurance is in the hands of private organisations. Thus in 
1929 there were in all 20 insurance companies of a certain importance, ten of 
which were share companies and ten were mutual societies. Besides these 
companies there exist in most of the rural communes mutual fire insurance socie- 
ties. Fire insurance is effected both by share companies and by mutual societies, 
whereas life insurance and other forms of insurance are, in the main, effected 
by share companies. As to the extent of the insurance effected by the communal 
mutual societies no statistics are available. 


Taxes paid by Farmers . 

The taxes paid by farmers in Estonia are comparatively small and the 
payment does not weigh heavily on them. Landowners have to pay the fol- 
lowing taxes ; (a) the State real property tax ; (b) income tax, and (c) personal tax. 

The property tax is paid by landowners on the basis of the estimated value 
of their lands in the following proportions : 0.21 crowns per rouble of net return 
or about 0,50 crowns per hectare of cultivated agricultural land. The auto- 
nomous administrations are authorised to impose for their own purposes an 
additional tax of 25 per cent, of the property tax, so that the maximum rate of 
the property tax is 0.26 crowns per rouble of net return, or 0.63 crowns per 
hectare of cultivated agricultural land. 

The income tax is assessed on the actual income of those landowners who 
keep their accounts systematically. But the majority of the landowners pay 
on the basis of an average income fixed by the tax administration. In recent 
years (1930 and 1931) this has been 6.50 crowns per rouble of net return or 16 
crowns per hectare. During the first seven years after they begin to cultivate 
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the land (years of establishment) the average income of settlers is taken as being 
25 per cent. less. In cases of disaster, the tax administration can reduce ' the 
taxes by 50 per cent. 

The number of farmers who were obliged to pay income tax was 40,245, that 
is, one-third of all the farmers and 39 per cent, of all the citizens paying in- 
come-tax. The average income tax paid by farmers was 17.28 crowns per year. 

The personal tax is imposed in favour of the communal autonomous admin- 
istrations on every adult living in the country, the amount being fixed by the 
administrations themselves. Taking the average for the whole country, the 
personal tax in 1929 amounted to 6.92 erowms per citizen, 42 % of the rural 
population being subjected to this tax. 

According to the accountancy statistics the taxes on the landowners in 1929 
were as follows : 


Size-group 

Per farm 

Per hectare 

of cultivated 

agricultural land 

Percentage 

of cost 

of production 


crowns 

i 

crowns 

% 

Less than 20 hectares 

36.81 

2.39 

1.26 

From 20 to 30 hectares 

42.47 

1.69 

1. 16 

From 30 to 50 hectares 

68.44 

1.73 

I *34 

Over 50 hectares 

104.35 

1.41 

1.54 

Average 

68 15 

1.76 

1.80 

Five-year average 

8 i .54 

2.02 

i*47 


Besides these direct taxes a part of the indirect taxes also affect the land- 
owners. Unfortunately no statistics are available to indicate the amount. 

By way of comparison, it may be noted that, before Estonia became inde- 
pendent, the landowners paid on the average towards the cost of the local auto- 
nomous administrations 6 to 10 Russian kopeks per rouble of net return, that 
is 15 to 25 kopeks per hectare. In addition, the owners of peasant farms had 
to repair the roads and do other forced works, from which the farmers of to-day 
are more or less free. 


The Farmer's Balance-sheet 

Only a small proportion of Estonian farmers keep systematic accounts. 
Statistics on the profit-earning capacity of agriculture are collected by the 
Agricultural Accountancy Office (Pollumaj andtislik Raamtupidamistaliius ) „ 
Bounded by the largest central organisation of the farmers (Eesti ftollumeeste 
keskelts ), this institution has since 1925 organised the keeping of accounts by 
farmers. In 1929-30 there were 421 farmers who kept accounts under the super- 
vision of the Accountancy Office. In addition, there were 5 independent 
accountancy co-operative societies and clubs with 57 members. 
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' In Estonia, a country of small farmers, the peasant holdings are, primarily 
places where the family of the owner finds its work and its maintenance. I lie 
return on capital is comparatively small. According to the information furnished 
by. the' Accountancy Office, the average net return expressed as a percentage 
of the total capital invested was:. 



: 1 9.2 5“2 6 ^ 

1926-27 

1927-38 

.1928-29- 

1929-30 

Average 

Net return per hectare of cul- 
tivated land, in crowns. . 

12.77 

5*°3 

14.00 

9*37 

7*93 

9.81 

Return (per cent.) 

3-07 

1.26 

3* 43 

2.2 7 

1.79 

2.36 


In consequence of the low general return the interest earned on the family 
capital is small in comparison with the return on total : 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1 

1927-28 

! 1928-29 

1929-30 

Return per hectare of the cultivable 
agricultural label, in crowns . *■ . ... 

9.84 

3*24 

11.68 

5-57 

4.21 

Return as percentage of family 
capital , .... , . .. .. . - .. 

2.36 

I.OI 

3*37 

1,42 

1.25 


In the agricultural year 1929-30, the net return per hectare of cultivable 
agricultural land, the profit-earning capacity as a percentage of the working 
capital and of the total assets was as follows for the different types of peasant 
farms': * 


Size-groups 

Net return 
per hectare 
of cultivable 

agricultural land 

■ ■ 

Return 
as percentage 
of the 

working capital 

Return : 
as percentage 
of the 

family capital 

Up to 20 hectares (1) . . v 

8.05 

1.65 

1. 18 

From .20 to '30 . hectares (1) . . . . ■' . 

8.77 

1.96 

• 1-52 

From 30 to 50 hectares (1) . . . . . . . 

9 — 

• 2.06 j 

■' , 1. 61 

Over 50 hectares' (1) ..R . .... 

4.68 

i -39 • 

0.67 ' 


(i) The correspoading. average sizes, in hectares of cultivable agricultural land,:,' were: 15.40; 25.13; 39,56; 
74. ox." She smallest' was 4.40 hectares and' the largest'. 139 "hectares/' ■■■ 7 3. r 7 . 
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Tlie average receipts (total income) .and expenditure (working expenses) 
of the farmer in 1929-30 in the different t3 r pes of farm were : 


Size-group 

Total 

income 

Working expenses 

Net income 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
laud 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns ^ 

crowns 

crowns 

Up to 20 hectares 

2 , 579-35 

167.49 j 

2 , 455.38 

159.44 

123.97 

8.05 

From 20 to 30 hectares . . 

3,210.86 

127.77 ' 

2,990.47 ! 

II9.00 

220.39 

8 . 77 

From 30 to 50 hectares . . 

! 4 . 43 F 9 I 

112.03 

4,075-87 ; 

103.03 

356.04 

9.00 

Overs 50 hectares 

5,658.80 

76.46 

5,312.44 j 

71-78 

346.37 

4.68 


The income of the farmers consists, according to the information supplied by 
the Accountancy Office, in the main, of the receipts from agricultural production. 

In 1929-30, the total income was thus distributed (by percentages) in the 
different types of holding : 


Size-group 

Increase 
of supplies 
on land 
and of field 
inventory 

Arable 

farming 

Animal 

husbandry 

Other source 

of income 

Up to 20 hectares 

4.71 

24.41 

5S.S5 

12.03 

From 20 to 30 hectares 

5*30 

22.33 

59-51 

12.86 

From 30 to 50 hectares . . . . , . 

4.79 

2 3-38 

58-57 

13.26 

Over 50 hectares 

6.80 

23.70 

57-59 

11. 91 


The earnings for work done outside the holding are trifling. The following 
table compiled from statistics supplied by the Accountancy Office shows the 
situation in detail : 


Size-group 

Total 

j 

cash receipts 

: ■ _ - : ; ! 

Receipts not derived from the farm (1) 

For work 
done by horses 
(animal husbandry 
account) 

For work 
done outside 
the farm 

Per farm 

I 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Per farm 

■Percentage j 
of total | 
cash ! 

'■ receipts j 

Per farm 

■ Percentage 
of total 
cash' , 
receipts 

Up to 20 hectares ..... 

1 , 493-96 

97.01 

18.79 

■ i-41 

12.48 

0.83 

From 20 to 30 hectares . . 

1,940.64 

77.2O 

8-54 

o -53 

4.78 

0.24 

From 30 to 50 hectares . . 

3 , 154-51 

79-74 

8.30 

‘ 0.34 

■ 5-54 ! 

0.17 

Over 50 hectares ..... 

3 , 575-42 

48.31 

5-18 

: O.18, 

5.42 

0.15 


(1) Item ei Other sources of income 
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Of the total return of the farms, on the average 42 per cent, is reserved for 
consumption on the farm and 58 per cent, is sent to market, the consumption on 
the farm and the produce marketed being about twice as much per hectare oi 
cultivable agricultural land on the small farms as on the large farms : 



Consumption on the tarm 

Production for the 

market 

Size-group 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Percentage 

of total 

production 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

Percentage 

of total 

production 


crowns 

crowns 


crowns 

crowns 


Up to 20 hectares . . , . 
From 20 to 30 hectares . . 
From 30 to 50 hectares . . 
Over 50 hectares 

I.037 

1.434 

1,816 

2,239 

67-34 
57-o6 | 
45.90 i 
3° -2 5 | 

43-15 
45-05 
41.58 
. 38-97 

1,366 
1,749 ! 
2,552 j 
3,50? 

ss.70 

69.60 

64-51 

47-39 

56.85 

54-95 

58.42 

61.03 


Of the expenses incurred in working the farm 62 per cent, on the average 
was in respect of labour and 38 per cent, in respect of other working expenses, 
for example, additional purchases, repayment of debts, etc. This proportion is 
nearly constant in all the size-groups (in the small farms of less than 20 hectares, 
63.28 and 36.72 percent, and in the large farms of more than 50 hectares, 60.48 
and 39.52 per cent. The greater part of the expenses in respect of labour is 
represented by the wage claim for unpaid labour of the operator and his 
family: in small farms this represent 78 per cent, of the total labour costs; 
in the farms from 20 to 30 hectares, 76 per cent.; in those from 30 to 50 
hectares 59 and in the large holdings 54 per cent. 

The labour costs in 1929-30 were as follows : 


] 

i 

Size -group 

Per farm 

i " T_ ' 

| Per hectare of cultivable agricultural hud 

Wages 

of hired labour 

Wage claim 
for unpaid 
labour 

of the operator 
and his family 

1 

Total 

Up to 20 hectares ........ 

From 20 to 30 hectares . . . . . 

From 30 to 50 hectares ...... 

Over 50 hectares * ■ . . * 

crowns 

*.553-7*. 

1,883.99 

2.429-38 

3,212.78 

crowns 

21.99 

18.02 

25.40 

19-78 

crowns 

78.90 

56.95 

36.01 

23.63 

crowns 

IOO.89 

74.07 

61.41 

43 - 4 r 


The income from agriculture (family capital return, remuneration of the 
farmer) was larger in the small farms, while the return on capital was small in 
proportion to the remuneration of the farmer. 



Size- group 

Agricultural income in 1929-30 

Per farm 

Per hectare 
of cultivable 
agricultural 
land 

i 

Per 100 crowns 

of working 
capi tal 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Up to 20 hectares 

i,i66.SS 

75.77 

15.61 

From 20 to 30 hectares 

U 55 S .56 

62.02 

14.53 

From 30 to 50 hectares 

1,640.88 

41.4s 

979 

Over 50 hectares 

U 75572 

23.72 

7.04 


The figures 'given above on the returns from Estonian agriculture prove 
that, in present conditions, the small farm is more profitable than the large 
farm and that it provides a larger income per unit of area. The gross return 
of small farms per hectare of cultivable agricultural land is twice as large as 
that of the large farms. The gross return in the small farms was 104.28 crowns 
per hectare; in farms from 20 to 30 hectares, 84.63 crowns per hectare; in farms 
from 30 to 50 hectares, 70.95 crowns per hectare, and in large farms, 48.83 
crowns per hectare. This fact proves that the agrarian reform was justified 
from the economic point of view. 


V. — Conclusion, 

Speaking generally, the agrarian reform has developed satisfactorily and 
may be regarded as almost complete, as far as the distribution of land is con- 
cerned. It will still be necessary to consolidate the old rented holdings and to 
divide the lands assigned to the reserve at the moment of the initial distribution, 
a work which will be completed during the year 1933. To register the farms 
in the name of the occupiers will require another three or four years. In the 
newly formed settlement holdings, the buildings have been for the most part 
constructed, most of the necessary stock has been purchased and the increase 
of the agricultural production of the holdings is in continual progress. 

Thanks to the agrarian reform, Estonian agriculture has been able to acquire 
new strength by attracting to itself persons endowed with a wider outlook and 
free from that naturally conservative spirit which opposes every novelty in agri- 
culture, persons who, therefore, assure its economic development. The situation 
of all those who have obtained land as a result of the agrarian reform has, of 
course, been improved. To pass from the condition of a worker or a temporary 
tenant to that of a landowner is in itself of great value from the merely psycho- 
logical point of view ; it increases the joy of labour, awakens a love of country 
life and of the native land and assures a positive mentality. Although economic 
independence has brought with it some anxieties, the economic condition of 
those who have obtained it has certainly improved and their standard of life has 
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been raised. Tills is indicated, amongst other signs, b3? the large dwelling- 
houses of thousands of new holdings, by the numerous new orchards and by the 
greater, demand for imported colonial produce. 

If formerly the development of peasant economy in Estonia already rested,, 
in the main, on various agricultural undertakings and co-operative societies, 
the agrarian reform could not fail to bring about their more rapid development. 
The number of agricultural co-operative societies has greatly increased since the 
agrarian reform. In 1920 there were in country districts 385 agricultural co- 
operative societies ; in 1928 their number was 1,900, that is, it had increased 
more than fivefold < 

The business of the co-operative societies has increased even more than 
the number. 

The agrarian reform offered a favourable opportunity for the establishment 
of agricultural schools and household management schools, the number of which 
is at present 33. In addition, there are 10 experiment stations, at which not 
only are experiments made, but instruction and advice are given to farmers. 
Seed-selecting stations and live stock improvement stations have also been created ; 
the latter include 112 pig-breeding stations and 399 cattle breeding stations. 

The spread of general education and the organisation of public benevolent 
institutions have also appreciably benefited by the agrarian reform. By utilising 
the large mansions on the noble estates which previously served for the summer 
residence of the great landowners, it has been possible to create a network of 
elementary schools corresponding to the existing need and also to establish a 
series of benevolent institutions : orphanages and almshouses, asylums and edu- 
cational institutions. 

The steadily growing interest of the rural population in political questions 
and the influence which they exert from the point of view of agricultural interests 
may also be considered as results of the agrarian reform. Of 100 members of 
the legislative assembly 39 belong to agricultural political associations, whereas 
at the beginning of the existence of Estonia as an independent State, only eight 
such persons were members of the constituent assembly. 

The great Russian revolution set in motion the elemental forces of the popular 
masses in the interest of their liberation from the economic, social and national 
oppression under which they had previously lived. 

At that moment, the agrarian reform was the only means of preventing the 
triumph of bolshevism. Without the agrarian reform it would have been impos- 
sible to attain either social harmony or national independence. 

The agrarian reform has assured social peace to future generations by creating 
a numerous and stable class, attached to its homes, and by supplying to a large 
part of the nation the possibility of devoting its efforts to constructive work. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

World Production and World Trade in Table Grapes ( [continued ). 

(a) Post-war Developments. 

In the post-war period, the general aspect of the world trade in table grapes 
underwent certain changes. This trade had naturally been seriously affected 
by the exceptional disturbance of international trade in all commodities brought 
about by the world war and the subsequent catastrophic changes in the economy 
and currencies of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe. The difficulties 
of the situation could duly gradually be overcome, although speaking generally 
the regions of production of table grapes had not directly suffered. In 1927 
the total volume of the trade was 300,000 quintals more than the average of 
the years 1930-31. The following years witnessed a steadily increasing expansion 
of the trade, an expansion which, as already shown, should be considered as 
the result of the difficulties in the sale of wine. As illustration of the noticeable 
way in which the volume of trade has been increasing from 3^ear to 3 T ear, the 
export figures for the years 1927 to 1930 may be given. Expressed in multiples 
of 100 quintals, the international trade in table grapes was as follows : 


1927. 13/219 1929 22,215 

1928 ..... 17,110 1930 19,209 


The distribution of the total volume of trade among the exporting countries 
has perceptibly altered since pre-war times. The export capacity?" of Algeria 
and Portugal is evidently on the decline. The proportion exported France 
is considerably higher, so that in respect of the volume of this trade France 
ranks second after vSpain. A remarkable characteristic of the post-war develop- 
ment is the appearance on the w r orld market of a large number of new production 
regions ; in addition to Belgium and the Netherlands, which are the only im- 
portant suppliers of hothouse grapes, the countries of South-eastern Europe have 
assumed a new importance. A third group is formed by the overseas regions, 
in particular the United States of America, Argentina, South Africa and 
Australia. The Australian exports from 1927 to 1929 were, it is true, still so in- 
significant as not to appear in the Australian trade statistics. The total vol- 
ume of the exports for the years 1927^0 1929 was 1,734,800 quintals, of which 
1,194,600 quintals were accounted for by the countries of the Western Mediter- 
ranean and Portugal, 192,900 quintals b3 r the countries of South-eastern Europe 
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and the Eastern Mediterranean (Eevant) including Russia, and 266,100 quintals 
only by the overseas countries. International trade in grapes grown under 
glass included about 81,200 quintals, or about five per cent, of the whole inter- 
national 'trade in table grapes. .Nearly two thirds of the world trade was in the 
hands of France, Spain and Italy. 

On the side of imports, a change of some considerable interest may be 
noted in comparison with pre-war years, inasmuch as the United States now 
imports table grapes only in very reduced quantities. This fact together with 
the marked increase in the exporting capacity of the producing regions has neces- 
sarily resulted in the opening up of new markets, and in larger deliveries to 
markets usually supplied. Germany is at present even more than before the 
war the main importing country, the total import being approximately 700,000 
quintals or some two-thirds of the volume of tiie world trade. This increased 
import is the more astonishing, as there is also a quite extraordinary rise in the 
importation of tropical or sub-tropical fruits (S-udfnichten). England, which comes 
next on the list of countries importing table grapes, takes 400,000 quintals. 
Switzerland, Austria and France follow but with much smaller imports. The 
other countries although numerous account only for relatively small quantities. 

The value of the trade in table grapes, taken as a whole, varies, according 
as calculations are based on the values quoted for the exports or on those indicated 
for the imports. For the average of the years 1928-1930 the total value of 
exports comes out at about 78, 732,000 RM. while the total value taken on the 
imports is 109,133,000 RM. Naturally such figures can only be taken as valid 
within limits, owing to the very summary nature of the methods employed in 
establishing values for the purposes of trade, statistics. None the less, it has 
been ascertained that the aggregate value of the whole of the world trade in 
table grapes is about 100 million marks and this gives an approximate idea of 
the economic world importance of the values invested in this trade. 

The international trade in table grapes is a seasonal trade, as appears from 
the table on page 305 of the monthly averages of sales effected during the 
years 1929-30. 

The exports of the first half of the year are very 7 insignificant. From Jan- 
uary up to July inclusive approximately two per cent, of the total yearly 
volume of the exports come to hand. In August the exports mounts rapidly 7 
and in September and October reach their highest point. In each of these 
two months nearly 7 one third of the whole yearly 7 volume was placed on the market. 
This rapid swelling of the exports usually results in a rapid fall in prices. In 
November the quantity 7 of grapes exported is nearly 7 the same as in August. 
In December there is a marked decline and the exports amount to about five 
per cent, of the total y r early T outturn. No monthly 7 returns are available for 
Bulgaria and Portugal and consequently these countries do not appear in the 
table. But these two countries, together w r ith France, Greece, Italy and 
Hungary 7 , export substantial quantities only during the months of August to 
October. Spain is the only country in the Northern hemisphere, and the only 
important country 7 , which places a part of its production on the market outside 
the regular season. The Spanish grower has succeeded in growing, on the one 
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hand, very early kinds which come on the market even in July, and, on the 
other, kinds that are only ready for consignment in November and December, 
and which in addition can be stored in the importing country for some months, 
still. These grapes, which enter very considerably into the Christinas trade, 
command good prices even in years when prices of table grapes are very low. 
When, for example, in the summer of 1931 French and Italian table grapes in 
perfectly good condition were being offered on the Berlin retail market at 0.20 
to 0,30 RM. per kilogramme, Spanish grapes fetched in December of the same 
year 0.S0 up to 1.00 RM. Also grapes of Russian origin, not shown in the 
table and up to now only available in small quantities, can be stored : these 
come on to the market at about the same time as the Spanish grapes. Glass- 
house grapes are shipped all the year round. In consequence of the completely 
different technique of production which in the Netherlands, in contrast with 
Belgium, is based largely on the use of cold houses, the principal delivery seasons 
of Belgian and Dutch grapes are different. The Dutch grapes appear on the 
market almost exclusively during the months when the large supplies of grapes 
grown in the open are available. The period over which Spanish grapes are 
offered is even longer than that for the Dutch product. On the other hand 
the Belgian grapes are ripe in almost equal quantities over the whole year with 
the exception of the months of April to June. The highest point of the shipments 
is in this case shifted to December, since the Christmas sales are of the greatest 
importance also for the Belgian grapes. The overseas grapes, which up to now 
do not play any ver} 7 important part in the international trade, are exported 
from February to May. 

(b) The Structure of the International Trade. 

In the beginnings of the international trade in table grapes, when transport 
and handling arrangements were only gradually being adapted to the requirements 
of the fresh fruit traffic, the market for wares of so perishable a character had 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the producing district. In the first in- 
stance trading sprang up between countries with easy communications. The 
first consignments of Spanish table grapes from Almeria -- in still unimportant 
quantities ~ went to Gibraltar and Tangiers, while the first Italian consignments 
went to Switzerland. In the course of the development and improvement of 
the transport system and organisation of the fruit trade, and especially under 
pressure of increasing production, the marketing radius w r as extended and 
trading relations emerged even between producing and consuming areas far re- 
moved from each other. None the less, in consequence of the particular charac- 
teristics of these grapes as commodities, nearby trading remained the fundamental 
feature of the international trade. The following table makes this tendency 
clear, and shows how the export from Spain, Italy, Portugal and France, which 
together with Algiers were the chief suppliers of the world market before the 
war, was distributed among the receiving countries. A special export statement 
would be needed for Algiers as practically all the export thence was directed 
towards France. • 
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Development of the Export of Table Grapes (in 1000 quintals) 


Quantity directed to: 


I'.XV QRTI NO COTJ N TRIES 

Total 

Germany 

Prance 

Great 

Britain 

Switzer- 

tead 

United 

States 

Spain : 

■1856 

I 


0.1 




1865 . 

17 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

1874 

33 
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— 

25 

■ — 

4 

1SS4 

119 

— 

7 

101 

I 

2 

1 894 

197 

— 

10 

1 5 i 

— 

22 

1904 

467 

25 

5 i 

257 

— 

10S 

1913 

(1) 552 

53 

U 

277 

— | 

137 

1929 

(2) 610 

156 

61 

3,19 

— 

— 

Portugal : 







1 886 

15 

— 

— 

13 


— 

1S95 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 ; 

0 

1905 

(3) <54 

6 

0 

4 S 

0 

0 

1929 

(4) 39 

10 

— 

20 

— 

— 

France : 







1S94 

2 ' 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 

41 

28 

— 

— 

13 

0 

1929 

487 

379 

— 

— : 

99 

— , 

Italy : 







1874 

31 

0 

1 

0 

.27 

0 

1886 

37 

27 

5 

- — 

23 

— 

1S94 

108 

56 

1 

7 

42 

0 

1904 

293 

204 

2 

I 

Si 

— 

1913 

304 

261 

— 

— 

38 

— 

1928 

(5) 229 

171 
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(i) Including 11,000 quintals to Brazil. — (2) Including 46,000 quintals to Scandinavia and 
20,000 quintals to Brazil. — (3) Including 10,000 quintals to Brazil. — - (4) Including 5,000 quintals 
to Brazil* — (5) Including 40,000 quintals to Austria. 


Up to about 1890 the export of grapes from Spain and Portugal was exclus- 
ively directed to Great Britain where a demand for fresh fruit had appeared 
earlier than in other countries and which showed an absorption capacity which 
increased year by year. Eater, after 1890, a considerable proportion of the 
Spanish exports were diverted and consigned to the United States,' where there 
was at first an important market, especially in the Eastern States, owing to 
the rapid growth of the town population while the home production of fresh 
fruit was still only in initial stages. For this same reason, in spite of the devel- 
opment of the growing of table grapes in the United States, increasing quantities 
were imported up to the war. This market was the more important for the Span- 
ish, grapes, as about this time the absorption capacity of the English market 
had already become constant. Brazil also proved able to absorb, although to 
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a less extent, Spanish and Portuguese fruit. On the other Hand for a long time 
the Italian and French exports were reserved to Germany and Switzerland, 
after England the largest importing countries, and England and the United 
States had no part in the importing of Italian grapes. 

Germany became only relatively late an importer of table grapes, and later 
than Switzerland which in consequence of its nearness to the Italian area of pro- 
duction' ranked as the chief importing country for Italian products. Up to 1885 
Switzerland took about two thirds of tlie total Italian export while Germany' 
Imported only' inconsiderable quantities of table grapes. About 1890 this pro- 
portion underwent a change. Germany rapidly assumed the chief place among 
the countries importing Italian grapes, and 'although in Switzerland larger 
quantities could be marketed, these, in consequence of the increasing export 
activity of Italy, represented only 20 to 30 per cent, of the total export of that 
country. 

About the turn of the century" the competition with Italy of the French 
table grapes export became increasingly 7 ' each year more noticeable. These 
grapes went to countries in which previously the predominance of the Italian 
product had been undisputed. There was no serious difficulty in effecting tin’s 
invasion of the markets previously mainly supplied from Italy, as the French 
zones of production are much more favourably situated than the Italian for 
these markets, while as regards quality 7 the French grapes belong to the same 
classification group. Hence the French grapes were introduced without diffi- 
culty into the wholesale trade and to the public. Since about 1904 accordingly 
the Italian imports on the Swiss market showed an absolute and marked decline. 
On the other hand the German market could, in addition to larger imports from 
Italy 7 , purchase rapidly 7 increasing quantities of French grapes. 

The exports became increasingly" concentrated on Germany. Owing to its 
particularly favourable position in respect of the majority of the exporting 
countries and also to the steady 7 growth in the urban population the absorption 
capacity 7 seemed to be for the time being unlimited. Almost simultaneously 1 ' with 
the establishment of the French table grapes trade, the Spanish grapes, with their 
many 7 excellent kinds, gained entrance on the German market. The German 
public, which up to the turn of the century 7 had mainly 7 purchased the cheaper 
kinds of any 7 fruit coming on the world market, from then onwards began to de- 
mand also the finer kinds of table grapes. Before the war Germany 7 was the most 
important market for which there was the keenest competition. Some part of 
the fruit declared by the exporting countries as being for England or Germany 
was re-exported freely from those two countries. No deduction based on the 
export figures of the prodttcing regions is in full accordance with actual facts, 
but it may 7 be said that Great Britain exported in 1890 some 8 per cent., in 
1900 approximately 15 per cent, and in the pre-war years from about 15 to 17 
per cent, of the imports, especially to Canada, the United States, Brazil, and also 
smaller quantities to Norway. In the same way, some 20 per cent, of the grapes 
consigned to Germany were re-exported, actually to Russia, Sweden and Denmark. 
Notwithstanding this re-export, Germany 7 stood, in respect of volume of imports, 
at the head of the importing countries. On the other hand in respect of 
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quality the German import continued to be inferior to that of Great Britain, so 
that in spite of the excess in volume, the value of tiie German import for 1911-13 
was only about 13.5 million RM. while that of Great Britain was 15 million RM. 

In spite of the new development of grape producing and exporting regions 
in the overseas lands, international trade in the post-war amirs became more than 
ever a matter of exchange of products within ■ the continent of Europe. The 
trading from Europe to America which had consisted in the consignments made, 
through England, to the United States and Canada, was almost suspended. 
In the United States attention is now being given to the cultivation of table 
grapes, deliveries are made to Canada and there is even an attempt to extend 
the trade in United States grapes to Europe. In this way the relations between 
Europe and America begin to assume a direction contrary to that previously 
followed. Eor the present the export from the United States goes exclusively 
to Great Britain, which also receives grapes from the other overseas countries, 
South Africa, Argentina and Australia. The lands of Southern Europe look 
for their natural markets to. Austria and Germany 7 which are left even more than 
before the natural centre for imports, with the result that Germany 7 has of all 
States the highest per head consumption of imported grapes. The trade rela- 
tions of the Mediterranean lands to the areas supplied by’ them have undergone 
no fundamental modification. 

The international trade in table grapes derives the form of organisation 
from that of the trade in citrus fruits, the same methods being used in the export 
as had proved useful in the citrus trade. The import trade is also carried by" 
the same firms as handle the citrus fruit. Consignments arriving by- steamer 
(in the case of Germany 7 principally" the Spanish) are distributed in the first 
instance to auction rooms, those imported overland are passed on to the open 
market by 7 commission firms 

III. — Survey of Countries. 

The following survey r is confined to those lands which are of greater import- 
ance for international trade as producing regions or regions possessing a surplus, 
or else as regions of consumption. In consequence of the very dissimilar material 
it has not proved possible to treat different countries in the same detail. From 
considerations of space items regularly", falling below some hundred quintals are 
omitted, but are naturally included in the totals. The figures for the year 
1930 were not available in full at the time of closing the rvork of collection. 

(a ) Exporting Countries . 

1. — The Western Mediterranean Region and P o r t it g a 1 . 
Spain. 

In respect of area under cultivation wane growing holds the third place after 
the cultivation of cereals and olive-growing; the value of the production is only 
less than that of cereals and leguminous crops. The area under table grapes 
is estimated at approximately 7 4 per cent, of the whole area under vine growing. 
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The main zones of table grape and wine grape growing are found in different 
parts of the country. Grapes for wine are cultivated on a large scale prin- 
cipally in the provinces of Catalonia and ha Mancha in Northern and Central 
Spain, smaller undertakings of the kind are found in all parts. The large 
cultivations of table grapes, especially those of which it is intended to export 
the produce, are found in the Southeast of the peninsula in the province of 
Almeria and the neighbouring zones of Granada and Murcia. Table grapes are 
also grown in the district of Madrid, Badajoz, and Malaga, but in smaller quantities 
and in the first instance for the provisioning of Madrid and other local markets. 

In Almeria table grape cultivation is predominant. Almeria is not natur- 
ally well endowed; the climate is very hot, the whole country is rocky and much 
fissured, the surface soil is shallow, the precipitation is low (the average being- 
less than 200 mm.), so that on the whole ten per cent, only of the area comes 
under agricultural or horticultural cultivation. The vine stocks are planted 
in the valleys and on the terraced sides of the valleys, wherever there is enough 
earth for the plant to strike root. The natural water supply has to be frequently 
supplemented by artificial irrigation. All such schemes are liable to encounter 
serious difficulties, some idea of these difficulties being gained from the fact 
that irrigation water in Almeria costs nearly seven and a half times as much 
as drinking water in Madrid. For the production of a cask of table grapes 
(about 30 kg.), the supply of water alone entails expenditure of more than 10 RM. 
The conditions of communications and transport are very primitive in the produc- 
ing districts, so that the grapes, unless the vineyard happens to he situated near 
one of the few 7 practicable roads, have to be conveyed on mule or ass back to 
the collecting centres. In spite of these far from encouraging conditions - which 
are among the least favourable in Spain - it has actually been possible to form 
in this province the centre of the table grape production, primarily because 
under the hot sun of Almeria the quality of the table grapes is so remarkable 
as to be unsurpassable by that of an}^ other grapes grown in the open. The 
greatest intensity of production prevails. High yields of from 200 to 250 kg., 
per vine are by no means unustiaL Next to the Almeria grapes, which also 
enter trade as Ohanez grapes, the Malaga and some types of muscat grapes are 
cultivated throughout Spain. A specially prized variety of Almeria grapes is 
the ‘ Uva legitima \ Almeria grapes are gathered from the beginning of Sep- 
tember up to the third week in October. 

About three quarters of the table grape production is consumed in Spain 
itself. In 1924 out of a production of 2,302,240 quintals approximately 510,000 
quintals were exported, in 1925 out of 2,316,800 approximately 448,000 quintals. 
The exports have been maintained at about the same height since 1904-05, and 


even 

in the post-war years 

Spanish Export 

there was on the whole no 

of Table Grapes in thousand 

tendency to increase. 

quintals . 

Year 

1921 ........ 

. , 3x2 

Year 

1026 . . 


» '■ 

1922 ... 

. . 406 

» 

1927 . . 

364 


1923 • • 

• • 456 

» 

I928 . . 

464 

» 

1924 

- • 51s 

» 

1929 . . 

. . 610 

» ■ 

1925 ........ 

. . 493 

)> 

1930 . . 

• • 385 
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The export trade of Spain is in the first instance determined by the absorption 
capacity of the English markets, which take nearly two thirds of the grapes 
exported from Spain. At the present time Germany stands second among the 
importing countries. Before the war the United States took precedence, import- 
ing nearly three times as much as the German import of that time. Since 
1924 the United States no longer import Spanish grapes, the importation being 
completely prohibited on the ground that larvae of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
(Ceratitis capitata) had been found in the imported Spanish grapes. Accord- 
ingly markets were found instead in Norway. Sweden and Denmark, as well as 
in Germany. 

Export of Table Grapes from Spain in 100 quintals. 


Average 



1911-13 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Value in pesetas 

16,193,000 

19,073,000 

39,656,000 

25,040,000 

Total export in xoo quintals. . . . 

4,626 

4.643 

6,101 

3*852 

Including export to : — 





Denmark 

19 

103 i 

195 

75 

German 

607 

M34 

1.563 

749 

Finland 

1 

14 

25 

— 

France. 

130 

484 

6x1 

682 

Great Britain. 

2,227 

2,494 

3,185 

1,673 

Norvvav 

20 

150 

126 

. , 148' 

Austria 

33 

■ — 

— . 

■ — ■ 

Sweden. . . . . .' . . . . . . . 
North. Africa: International and 

4 

88 

131 

IOI 

Spanish Zone (1) . 

12 

13 

13 

— , 

Argentina 

22 

■ — ' 

— 

. . 

Brazil 

77 

123 

196 

66 

United States 

1,400 

1 




(x) Including Morocco. 


Spanish grapes are exported in wooden casks which hold from 20 to 30 kg., 
of grapes. The fruit is packed in cork sawdust, or occasionally in fine wood 
shavings, . a method which prevents bruising and at the same time ensures 
preservation. 

Portugal. 

The production of table grapes is relatively small compared with Spain, 
in spite of the suitable climatic and soil conditions and the favourable position 
of Portugal In relation to the principal consuming countries. The reason fbr 
the smaller production may lie in the system of land tenure. Cultivation of 
table grapes in the full sense is practised to a limited extent only. On the 
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other hand the best products are selected from the earl}" maturing and choicer 
kinds of wine grapes and sold as table grapes. For this purpose the Bpal Dona 
Blanca and Formosa grapes are especially employed. It is on a 1 very small 
proportion of the vineyards only that cultivation of the recognised kinds of table 
grapes by application of progressive methods is carried on. 

Up to the time of the world war the increase in grape exports from Portugal 
was slow, but since then under pressure of international competition to which 
the Portuguese industry is subjected in respect of technique both of production 
and trade, the exports have declined sharply. The competition most severely 
felt was that of the French table grapes, which have displaced the Portuguese 
table grapes almost entirely on the market which was the most important for 
them before the war, viz., the Netherlands. A slight rise may be noted in 
the exports to Great Britain, while the exports to Germany and Brazil have 
declined. 


Export of Table Grapes from Portugal. 


Yeas 

In 10 00 

escudos 



In 

100 quintals 



Total 



including export to:— 



Denmark 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Nether- 

lands 

Argen- 

tina 

Brazil 

1928 

3,044 

331 

• 6 

80 

17 S 

II 

2 

50 

1929. j 

4 * 03 ° 

392 

6 

99 

204 

21 

j . 6 

51 

193 ° i 

I 

! 

3*379 

.338 

2 ! 

1 

96 

183 

3 

1 

.42 
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Franck. 

France is an important producing and exporting country in respect of 
table grapes, but also imports grapes for table use. Three forms of table grape 
cultivation may be distinguished, the out-door or field cultivation, the espalier 
cultivation and that carried on under glass. The first type is of the most impor- 
tance in France; there is however a considerable production of espalier grapes, 
while glasshouse cultivation takes a subordinate place only. 

The open-air field cultivation is mainly found in the South, with its favour- 
able climatic conditions, in the departments Bot-et-Garonne, Tam -et- Garonne, 
and Vaueluse, which account for nearly half of the whole area under cultivation 
and of the whole production. The departments of Var and Dot are also of im- 
portance. In Central France the only extensive cultivation is in the department 
of Yonne; owing to the cooler climatic conditions however the average yields 
in Central France are comparatively very low, so that the real importance of 
this region is less than would' appear simply from the proportionate area unde r 
table grape cultivation. In Northern France it is not practicable to effect 
open air cultivation. The best kinds of grapes for field cultivation are found to 
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be the Chasselas dore, followed by Muscat, Oeillade, Alicante, and Blue Portu- 
guese. These ripen from August -to November. 

Espalier growing is concentrated in the - more remote - neighbourhood of 
Paris; and especially in the departments of Seine and Marne. The little town of 
Thoniery near Fontainebleau is the centre and is celebrated for the exceptional 
quality of its grapes. Outside the town- the grapes are trained on walls erected 
for the purpose, which taken all together account for a wall surface of more than 
120 hectares, and for a total length of several hundred kilometres. The vines 
are protected against splashing rains by glass windows, which are fixed along the 
upper edge of the wall in penthouse fashion. This form of intensive espalier 
cultivation is very similar to production under glass. Even in the streets of the 
town, in place of the usual grass plots and front gardens, espalier vines are trained 
and clamber all over the houses. The principal kind grown as espalier vine is 
the Black Fran kent haler, the kind usually found also in the glasshouses of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. The grapes are placed in cool chamber storage 
during the autumn and appear, after the season is over, carefully graded and 
packed for sale in the better Parisian fruit shops. 

The French yields in table grapes have shown remarkable increase in the 
last 20 years, probably not so much in consequence of extension of the areas 
under cultivation as of greater intensity in methods, etc. 


Areas under Yield 

cultivation in iooo 

ha. quintals 

1909-13 19.065 647 

I927 24,200 1,078 

X928 22,160 1,1X9 


Approximate!} 7 - one third of the French production in table grapes is usually 
sent abroad. At the present time France exports nearly double the quantity 
of table grapes as in pre-war tim.es. The main countries taking French grapes 
are Germany and Switzerland. The extraordinary increase in the exports to 
Switzerland may be noted. 


Export of Table Grapes from France. 


■ YEAR 

In 1000 

francs 

: 

Total 

In 100 quintals 

including export to: — 

Germans*' 

: ' 

,. Switzerland 

Average iQii-13 . . .. .. .. . 

5.623 

1.158 

973 : 

179 

1928 

105,003 

4.054 

3,002 

1,004 

1929 

107,719 

4.874 

3,791 

986 

1930 . . ... . . . . . . ..... .; 

540^0 

2,213 

1 , 5.41 

619 


** Ec. 10 Ingl. 
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In consequence of increased home production there was no rise in imports 
of grapes during post war 3 T ears before 1930. The chief import is of Algerian 
grapes , which for the most part arrive on the French market at the time 'when 
the season for home grown grapes -has not yet begun. Spanish grapes which 
occupy the second place in imports generally come on the market at the end of 
the season for French outdoor grapes. The increased importation of 1930 is 
to be attributed to the especially good grape harvest in Algeria. A proportion, 
which it is difficult exactly to determine, of the grapes imported are re-exported. 


Imports of Table Grapes into France. 




In 100 quintals 

YEA Tt 

In 1000 


including export from; — 

francs 

Total 

Spain 

Algeria 

Average 1911-13 

192S 

1929 

1930 

3,027 

41,278 

24,530 

45 , 9-5 

804 

877 

896 

1,961 

108 

259 

784 
(jo 8 


Italy. 

The production of grapes may be stated as from 65 to 75 million kg. By 
far the larger proportion is utilised for making wine. The turn over to table 
grape growing is still in its initial stage. Up to the present the movement is 
limited mainly to a tendency to sell choice assorted kinds of wine grapes as 
table grapes. It is only occasionally that the necessary improvements are made 
in the vineyards or that table grape kinds are planted specially. Consequently 
in the earlier Italian statistics the production of wine and table grapes was not 
kept apart, and it was not till 1929 that the distinction was made. In 1924 
it was estimated that approximately 500,000 quintals were sold as table grapes. 
For 1929 according to the statistics there was a production of 775,000 quintals 
and for 1930 one of 842,000 quintals. Hence only about one per cent, of the 
whole production of grapes is used for table purposes. The importation of table 
grapes is very small. 

The progress in table grape production within the last few years is in part 
due to the efforts of Signor Mussolini. The National Export Institute (Istituto 
Nazionale per VEsportazione) has made regulations in regard to the standard to be 
reached by grapes for export and their packing, these regulations being intended 
to serve as a basis for the subsequent introduction of an Italian national 
mark for table grapes. The Export Institute recommends the thinning of the 
grapes when they have attained the size of peas: up to 75 per cent, should be re- 
moved. Stress is also laid on the necessity of consigning for export only grapes 
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that have ripened on the vine, as the sugar content does not increase after gather- 
ing. The grapes should not be touched by the hand during the gathering, 
and the greatest possible care must be taken in handling during transport to the 
packing sheds. Once there the grapes should be cleaned and graded according 
to their degree of ripeness and their appearance. Packing should never be done 
in more than two layers. 

The great vineyards for the production of table grapes for export lie in Apulia, 
Emilia, Tuscany, Sicily, the Abruzzi and the Upper Adige. The kinds which 
come on the market as table grapes are quite distinct. The most widely diffused 
is the Chasselas, which is grown in particular in Sicily, Apulia, the Marches, 
Tuscany, and Emilia. Out of the many other kinds, the Terracina and 
Pizzutello table grapes may be especially mentioned on account of their quality 
which is much above the average. In the Upper Adige, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of Merano, the so-called cure grapes are grown which are 
regularly supplied to the sanatoria of Merano, but are also consigned to the 
Central European markets. On new vineyards special kinds of table grapes 
are being planted, in particular the Panse precoce, a very early variety, and 
the medium early kinds, Uva Regina, Italia and Zibibbo. Among late kinds, 
Razaki rosso, and the Ohanez, which come originally from Almeria, deserve 
special mention. The quality of the Italian grapes varies somewhat with the 
different technique of production and with the greatly differing climate in the 
various production areas, and is also affected by the actual weather at any time. 

The increased production of table grapes in the last five years has had the 
effect of stimulating the export of the product as well as the "home trade. Up 
to 1929 the exports of grapes from Italy had not greatly risen in comparison with 
the pre-war times, but in the 3^ear 1930 the export was nearly doubled. 


Export of Table Grapes from Italy. 


YEAR 

In 1000 

liras 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

including exports to; — 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Nether? 

lands 

Austria 

Switzer- 

land 

U. S. S. R. 

Average 1911-13 , 
19*8. * 

1929 

1930 

8,234 

46,406 

47.079 

68,778 

2,215 
2,285 ; 
2,864 
4 . 53'2 ' 

1,924 

1,709 

20 

22 

402 

599 

140 

190 


Up to the present time the Italian export has been almost exclusively 
directed towards the Central European markets which are reached by railway. 
So far the volume of overseas consignments is inconsiderable a.nd the overseas 
trade only at an initial .stage. For a long time past Germany has taken the 
largest proportion of the export, Switzerland coming next, but at a considerable 
distance. Since the war only about one fourth to one third of the pre-war 
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quantity, can be marketed in Switzerland. This is partially balanced by the 
increase in the Austrian demand, as the most important area of table grape 
production (Me ratio) has been lost to 'Austria owing to the frontier changes. 

The difficulties of the Italian table grape market cannot be wholly removed 
by an increased export, and in consequence efforts are made to increase home 
consumption. With this object a great grape festival (Festa delVava), has 
since 1930 been celebrated throughout Italy in connection with the vintage, 
renewing in some sense the ancient local October feasts (Ottobrate). This festi- 
val gives character to towns of all sizes lying in the vine districts. Under direction 
of the local and often of the municipal authorities processions are formed in 
which the vinedressers and many of the Fascist organisations, including the 
juvenile sections, take part. In addition, during the period 15 August to 15 No- 
vember booths are erected in the open places of all large towns, and table grapes 
are on sale, mainly in standard packets of one half and one kilogramme. The 
retail price must not exceed 130 per cent, of the official wholesale price. By 
means of this large scale propaganda, very considerable impetus has been given 
to the marketing of table grapes in Italy. While in 1925 only about 120,000 
quintals were consumed in Italy itself, in 1929 the consumption was 489,000 
and in 1930, 389,000 quintals, or from 40 to 60 per cent, of the total production. 
Any further development must depend on the purchasing power of the Italian 
population. 

The cultivation of table grapes is also being pushed by means of propaganda 
in the Italian colony of Lybia, where owing to the hot climate grapes ripen 
exceptionally earty and can be placed on the market before the season. Good 
kinds of muscat grapes flourish there, but up to the present there is still very 
little cultivation attempted. 

{to be continued) Prof. Dr. Kurt Bitter and Dr. Martin Guttered. 
Corrigenda. — In Bulletin No. 9, September 1932: 

On page 295 (table) omit “ including ” in heading of 3rd and 4th columns. 

On page 297 (table) for “importing” read “exporting”. 

On page 29S (table) for “exporting” read “importing”. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Rural Housing. 

In the March number of 1930 of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology there appeared a first article on the subject of rural housing (1). 
After some general remarks on the importance of the subject as universally 


(1) Id that article and also in the booklet : “ Res habitations rurales en Europe ”, which formed 
the contribution of the Institute to the European Rural Hygiene Conference, the following countries 
were taken into consideration : Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England 
and Wales, Finland, France, Germany, Irish Free State, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States of America, Uruguay. 
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recognised, alike from the economic and social standpoint, some particulars were 
given in respect of a first group of countries sufficient to give some idea of the 
work undertaken and of the systems adopted by Governments or by various 
institutions with the object of hastening the solution of the rural housing prob- 
lem. It was noted that houses in rural districts are in general insufficient 
in number and frequently unsuitable, and that much remained to be done if 
the rural masses, and in particular the farm- workers, are to be ensured dwell- 
ings providing even the minimum of comfort and hygiene. The conclusion 
reached was that the difficulties to be overcome in regard to farm dwelling houses 
are numerous and of varied character, and that it was important that the Govern- 
ments should intervene directly, and endeavour to do for rural building what 
they have done for town building. It should be recognised that valuable 
efforts have been made by different Governments to remedy the situation. 

One sign of the urgency attached to the question is to be found in the resolu- 
tions passed in this connection at recent Congresses. 

Special mention may be made of the Congress of the International Feder- 
ation of Workers on the Fand (Stockholm, July 1931), wdiere it was pronounced 
that houses must be built without delay to meet the needs of the farming families 
and the requirements of hygiene. Also of the Congress of the .Agricultural 
Syndicates of France (Fille, 6-8 November 1931), where a resolution in regard 
to rural housing was passed in the following terms : — 

“ 1. That the Foucheur Faw (1) be amended so as to reserve to farmers 
and agricultural workers the third part of the credits without any possible 
carrying over to the profit of the other occupations and placing the credits at 
their disposal with the fewest possible formalities, especially" when it is a question 
of reconditioning old houses ; 

" 2. That the credit banks accept the advances necessary to the immediate 
application of the Faw of 31 July 1929 (2) on the improvement of the rural 
dwelling, and that the maximum period for the expiry of the loans should be 
extended to forty years. ” 

On the other hand, in the United States of America, at the first Presid- 
ential Conference on Housing held in Washington from 2 to 5 December 1931, 


(ij The poucheur paw of 13 July 192 8 provides for the cons traction or reconditioning of 260,000 
dwellings, including 200,000 cheap dwellings and 60,00 dwellings at a moderate rent, within live years, 
and one third of the credits voted for the carrying out of this programme must be expressly reserved 
to the rural districts. 

(2} The Paw of 31 July 1929 was intended to effect improvement in the housing conditions of 
agricultural workers. Public administration regulations made in the 18 months following the promul- 
gation of the Paw are to determine for each agricultural region the general health conditions which 
must be satisfied by the housing of the farm workers ; the prescribed measures must be carried out 
within one year for farms of more chan 100 hectares of arable and grass land, within two years for 
farms of from 50 to 100 hectares, within three years for those of less than 50 hectares ; the agricultural 
credit banks are empowered to make loans to rural owners, up to 100,000 francs as a maximum, repayable 
within a period of 25 years, the rate of interest being always lower by 1.50 per cent, at least than the 
discount rate of the Bank of France. 



the Commissions of tiie Conference laid down certain principles, among them the 
following : “ The advantages and the protection granted to town-dwellers should 
be extended as rapidly as possible to the rural districts/'’ 

A thorough examination was made of the question, more particularly from 
the hygienic point of view, by the European Conference of Rural Hygiene, 
which was held at Geneva on 29 June 193 1 l 1 )* ^ was here recognised that 

there was an urgent need of improvement in the housing conditions in the 
rural districts, and it was admitted that the miserable and unhygienic conditions 
of a laige proportion of the houses in the country form one of the main causes 
of certain demographic phenomena, such as the higher rate of mortality in 
country districts as compared with the cities, the tendency for a movement of 
the rural population towards the urban centres, etc. The Conference discussed 
the rural housing problem especially from the technical point of view, and 
with the object of establishing all the necessary details for attaining sound 
and healthy buildings and for avoiding a large number of the defects which 
often constitute the hygienic waste of the old country dwellings including 
especially (2) : 

(a) overcrowding ; there are not enough suitable houses ; the number 
of bedrooms per house is inadequate, either because the house is too small, or 
because at the time of preparing the plans the existing space was not properly 
utilised ; apart from the cubic air space necessary, it should be noted that a 
certain height is required in the rooms for ordinary purposes of convenience; 

(b) the inadequacy of the arrangements made for sanitation, for toilet 
requirements, for the disposal of water used in the household; 

(c) too great proximity of the cow sheds, etc., to the dwelling house; 

(d) proximity of manure heaps and other sources of harmful emanations 
or infiltrations; 

(e) damp conditions arising from the situation or the nature of the 
construction of the house; 

(/) absence of proper ventilation, lighting or heating; 

(g) inadequate protection against mosquitos, flies and dust; 

(h) faulty aspect and consequent lack of sunshine. 

As valuable means for improvement of rural housing are recommended: 
education, credit at low rates and other methods for improving the economic 
position of the agriculturist, voluntary association, legislation with effective 
enforcement of measures. 

The construction of public buildings which are models from the hygienic 
standpoint is strongly recommended, as well as the erection of model houses as 
regards a number of selected points. It is considered that in this way a stimulus 
will be given to individual enterprise. 


(1) Prof. Vittorio Pcwtont : Discussion of Economic and Social Problems of Agriculture at the 
European Conference of Rural Hygiene. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology , 

No. 11, November 'X931. Rome,' International. Institute 'of : Agriculture. . 

(2} See the Proceedings of the Geneva Conference. 
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The Conference was also in agreement in regard to the following ideas and 
principles: 

" The rural population will more readily be brought to take an interest in 
the healthy dwelling if the preparation of the building plans is preceded hj a 
study of local customs and of economic and social conditions, so that full account 
may be taken of regional characteristics. 

Loans at a reduced rate, subsidies and fiscal exemptions may be granted 
by the legislature and constitute effective means of improvement of rur^l hous- 
ing. Premiums for the construction of suitable houses give an excellent result 
in comparison with the amount of money so expended. 

" Building codes ought to be in existence showing the minimnm requirements 
relating to situation, aspect, lighting, ventilation, etc. The effectiveness of 
such codes depends on their strict application accompanied by expert methods 
of inspection; preparation by means of propaganda is also essential to success. 

"The application of the codes should not be entirely left to the local 
authorities. 

" The sanitary authority should have jurisdiction in all questions of a sanitary 
kind relating to the dwelling house. 

"Preparation and distribution of standard plans, meeting general sanitary 
requirements as well as regional needs, have given good results, and such a method 
should be encouraged. The houses so designed should be simple in plan and 
economic in construction. ” 

In regard to the housing of farm workers in particular, the Conference was 
of opinion that its improvement presents certains difficulties which cannot be 
met merely by education or the employment of persuasion. In this respect 
the farm worker is in a special position of inferiority. Adequate legislative 
measures properly applied and financial public assistance are also essential for 
the gradual solution of this problem. 

The unsatisfactory housing conditions of this class of workers form an 
additional stimulus to their migration to the towns where more attention is 
given to the housing of workers. This tends to lower the standard of life in 
the country districts and acts as a check on progress in hygiene. 

The organisation in the different countries of services of sanitary inspection 
was recommended, such services to ensure with all the necessary authority that 
the hygienic conditions of the housing of farm workers are satisfactory and that 
the regulations issued on the subject are observed. The Conference called atten- 
tion to the recommendation of the International Labour Conference (1921) 
on the subject of the housing of farm workers. 

Improvement of houses by appropriate methods of repair (reconditioning) 
has also been taken into consideration, in the belief that when stich work is 
properly directed and supervised it is likely to give excellent results at com- 
paratively low prices. 

The opinion was also expressed that the construction of model villages and 
farm colonies is of special importance in view of healthy rural housing, and 
that the tendency to place industrial establishments in the rural districts is to 
be encouraged, since building of this kind on modern lines tends to be followed 
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by the formation of model villages meeting all sanitary requirements. In the 
course of preparation of the plans of these villages and farm colonies, the sanitary 
authorities should have jurisdiction over all questions relating to hygiene or 
improvement of existing sanitary conditions. 

Some of the considerations and principles indicated above had already, as. 
will be shown later, influenced the legislation of certain countries, but their 
more universal and stricter adoption is greatly to be desired. It is true that 
there are also collective agreements containing certain clauses regulating rural 
housing, but as the main object of these agreements is usually that of regulating 
hours of work and wages, the question of housing is frequently relegated to 
the second place, and actually no appreciable improvement has so far resulted 
from attempts at regulation by means of collective agreement. It is conse- 
quently felt that the most appropriate method of providing adequately and 
effectively for housing requirements is a legislation of a detailed and, if possible, 
special character. It is not essential that this legislation should form part of a 
Hygiene or Building Code, nor need it form the subject of a distinct text. What 
is essential is that a sufficient number of points should be fixed as clearly as pos- 
sible, that the legal provisions should be really practical and above all that they 
should be enforced (i). 

In recent developments of the housing policy of Governments there may be 
noted a tendency to include the rural problem under the urban. Thus in Italy, 
the single text of 30 November 1919, No. 2318, included newly-erected rural build- 
ings in the exemption from taxes and additional charges, and extended to them 
the credit advantages granted to urban building; in France, the legislative acti- 
vity in favour of popular housing during the last fifty years was general in scope 
and was intended to benefit alike town and country areas; in the Netherlands, 
the law of 1901 on insanitary dwellings included instructions in regard to hygiene 
and made provision for grants in aid equally for urban or rural centres ; in 
Belgium, the law of 11 October 1919 set up the Societe Nationals des Habitations 
d bon marche which makes it its business to promote alike both town and country 
building (2) ; similarly in Rumania, an agricultural country, where the worker 
in the industrial centres comes from the country, there is a single type of 
popular dwellinghouse, and the legislation 011 the subject has a joint character. 

In addition to this legislation applying to both town and country as 
a consequence of the similar economic elements in the problems, special 
legislation and special governmental activities are being undertaken for the 
country districts. Here a further distinction should be made between the regions 
in a country which are being brought under organic schemes of land settlement, 
land reclamation and transformation, and the regions for which plans of this 
kind are not in existence. In the first case perceptible progress may be noted 


(1) See article on the Housing of Farm Workers in the International Labour Review, Vol, XXV, 
Xo. 3, Geneva, March 1932. . , 

(2} Fernand Gosseries, Directeur general de la Society nationals des habitations d bon marche : 
I/habitation k bon marche en Belgique. Revue du Travail , 33 rd year. No. 8. Brussels, September, 1932. 
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in respect of number of buildings and their sanitary condition, a progress which 
is due to the financial assistance of the State and to its systematic direction and 
supervision ; in the second case, on the contrary, where the provision must be 
made by private initiative with only very small grants in aid and without any 
strict public control, a certain slackening and even a definite stoppage is notice- 
able due to the price crisis which especially affects the farmers. 

It is of interest moreover to note the great caution with which schemes 
having reference to rural building are 110% examined, in view of the financial 
difficulties of the present time. Care is taken to ascertain the economic suitability 
in relation to the size of the farm for which, the buildngs are intended and 
the return obtained from it. In the past a disproportion was often noticed 
between the rural buildings and the extent of the farm and its farming system, 
frequently entailing far too heav} r a burden on the farmer. It is now more 
fully understood that it is necessary to proportion the expenditure on buildings 
to the size and type of the farming enterprise. This is confirmed, for instance, 
by the instruction given by the Union of Swiss Peasants to its Building 
Departments. The purport of this is that they should not undertake to 
carry out rural buildings without having examined the applications from 
the economic and financial standpoint. Persons intending to undertake the 
construction of buildings must first fill up a schedule distributed in advance 
by the Union, stating the amount of the expenditure contemplated. This 
statement of the expense is examined by experts with reference to the value 
of the farm and the financial situation of the applicant, and the decision as to 
whether the application may be accepted or not rests with these experts. In 
cases where further confirmatory enquiries are necessar}^ special surveys are 
undertaken by the Valuations Office of the Union. In Italy the Under- Seeretar3 T 
of State for integral land reclamation bases all action on the same principle 
of economic control. 

Technical enquiries, valuable as they are for the solution of questions relating 
to the improvement of sanitary conditions in rural neighbourhoods, become in 
fact in the present situation, subordinated to the economic factor. Extensive 
schemes of improvement, as any far reaching reforms in rural building, require 
means for their execution which frequently cannot be supplied by private 
persons, and can only be ensured by the intervention of public authorities, 
either directed at co-ordination of private funds, or, more effectively still, 
making loans or even grants of funds without stipulation of repayment. 

Some account of the work done by the Governments is given here in the 
form of notes, which in the case of the countries dealt with in the previous 
article, will bring up to date the information there given. For countries not 
previously dealt with a short synopsis of governmental activity will be given. 

* * * 

England and Wales. — The question has become one of national interest 
as the housing shortage is, as elsewhere, reacting unfavourably on the prospects 
of the agricultural industry and is hampering attempts at rural reconstruction. 
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'Cinder the Addison Scheme (Housing, Town Planning, etc. Act, 1919) the 
local authorities were empowered to build houses for the working classes and 
to let them at what were virtually pre-war standard rents. The total number, 
of houses completed in rural districts under this Act was 35,915. 

The Housing Act of 1923 (Chamberlain Scheme) provided for the payment 
of an Exchequer contribution at the rate of £6 annually for 20 years for 
each house erected according to the conditions of the scheme, and permitted 
the Local Authority to grant further assistance from the rates. The Exchequer 
contribution . was reduced to £4 for houses completed after 30 September 1927, 
and was finally withdrawn in respect of houses not completed before 1 October 
1929. The total number of houses erected in rural districts under this Act 
was 118,608. . 

In 1924 by the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act provision was made 
for the payment of an Exchequer contribution at the rate of £9 per house 
annually for forty years, raised to £12 10s. for houses in agricultural parishes. 
These houses were subject to certain conditions, including : the obligation to 
reside ; prohibition of assignment, subletting, or alienation of the whole or part 
of the house without the written consent of the Local Authority ; a certain 
limit fixed in regard to the amount of the rent ; a preference to be given to 
large families. The Exchequer subsidy was reduced to £11 in agricultural 
parishes for houses completed after 30 September 1927, the local rate subsidy 
being reduced at the same time to £3 15s. It may be noted that Section 
34 of the Act of 1930, to be referred to later, provides that the County Council 
shall contribute £1 per house annually for 40 years towards the expenses 
of the Rural District Council incurred in the provision of houses erected under 
the Act of 1924 (as well as under the Act of 1930) for the agricultural 
population. 

The total number of houses completed in rural districts under this Act 
(1930) up to 30 September 1931 was 47,059. 

It is felt that the chief need in the rural, as in the urban, districts at the 
present time is for the continued construction of houses of the three-bedroo tried , 
non-parlour type, -with a total floor area of at least 760 square feet. At the 
present time the cost of a rural cottage of this t} r pe may be reckoned at from 
. £355 to £370, 

The Housing Act of 1930 deals with the clearance or improvement of 
unhealthy areas, the repair or demolition of insanitary houses, the provision of 
Exchequer assistance towards the cost of rehousing operations, rural housing, etc. 
County Councils are instructed, as respects the rural districts within their areas, 

* f to have constant regard to the housing conditions of persons of the working 
classes, and to the extent to which overcrowding exists.” The County Councils 
are further under an obligation to make a contribution of £1 per house 
annually for 40 years towards the expenses incurred by Rural District Councils 
in the provision of houses for the agricultural population. In the event of 
default by a Rural District Council, powers are conferred upon the County 
Council to hold a public local enquiry, and to transfer to themselves the respon- 
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sibilities concerned, and the Minister of Health may himself take action if the 
County Council fail to exercise these powers. 

The object of the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926 was to contribute 
to the improvement of housing conditions for agricultural labourers and other 
country workers by facilitating the reconditioning of old houses and by the 
conversion into dwellings of buildings not previously used for that purpose. 
The Act provides for assistance by grants and by loans to be made available 
by Local Authorities to owners who are willing to undertake the carrying out 
of approved works. Typical examples of the kind of works covered by the 
Act are as follows : — 

(a) alteration or repair, e . g., the rebuilding of walls ; pointing or rough- 
casting or other substantial repairs to walls ; provision of rainwater gutters or 
pipes ; provision of damp courses ; enlargement of windows. 

(b) Enlargement, e. g., the provision of extra accomodation, such as an 
additional bedroom, a sculler}’ or wash house, food larder and fuel store. 

(c) Water supply and drainage; this includes such items as wells, pumps, 
cesspools, etc. 

(d) Sanitary conveniences, e . g., the introduction of more modern con- 
veniences, the provision of a bath, copper or sink, or the provision of gas or 
electricity. 

The amount of the grant, which in practice is usually paid to owners after 
the completion of the works, is not to exceed either twothirds of the estimated 
cost of the works or the sum of £100 in respect of each dwelling. The contri- 
bution of the Exchequer towards the expenses incurred by Local Authorities 
under this Act is made by way of annual payments for 20 years, and is an 
amount equal to one-half of the estimated average annual charges which would 
be payable by the Local Authority over a period of 20 years in interest and 
loan redemption on a loan equal to the capital value of the grant made by them 
in respect of each dwelling. ” 

The conditions attaching to the grants are somewhat stringent, being as 
follows : — 

(1) The dwelling shall not be occupied except by a person, whether as 
owner or tenant, whose income is, in the opinion of the Local Authority, such 
that he would not ordinarily pay a rent in excess of that paid by agricultural 
workers in the district. 

(2) The rent payable by the occupier shall not exceed the “ normal 
agricultural rent ” plus 3 per cent, of the owner's . own expenditure on the 
works. 

(3) The owner of the dwelling shall give a certificate that these conditions 
are complied with. 

(4) No payment by way of fine, premium or otherwise, to be made or 
received on the transfer of the tenancy. 

These conditions remain applicable for 20 years and attach to the dwelling 
irrespective of ownership. 
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As regards loans, these must be secured by a mortgage of the dwelling and 
must not exceed 90 per cent, of the value of the dwelling after the completion 
of the works. 

Up to 31 March 1931, assistance had. been given or promised under the 
Act in respect of 4,391 dwellings by 164 Local Authorities. At the same 
date the reconditioning of 3,377 dwellings had been completed, and grants 
amounting to £255,147 had been paid, an average of approximately £76 
per house. 

It was originally intended that assistance would be available under this 
Act only in respect of applications received by the Local Authority before 
1 October 1931. Its application was however extended by the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Amendment Act, 1931, for a further period of five years, viz. to 30 
September 1936. 

According to a statement made in the House of Commons on 7 July 1931, 
about 410,000 new dwellings had been constructed at that date in rural districts 
in England and Wales since the War. It was also stated that the building 
programmes submitted to the Ministry of Health on behalf of Rural District 
Councils under the Housing Act, 1930, failed to show that the real needs of the 
agricultural workers were likely to be met under the Acts of 1924 and 1930. 
In view of this situation, the Labour Government introduced a special meas- 
ure which was passed under the title of the Housing (Rural Authorities) 
Act on 31 July 1931. This Act enables "special Exchequer contributions" 
to be made to certain rural housing authorities for the provision of houses 
in agricultural parishes for agricultural workers and persons of substantially 
the same economic condition. The Act provided for the appointment of 
a Central Advisor}'' Committee for England and Wales and a second body 
for Scotland, to consider applications for the special assistance, submitted 
by the Rural District Councils concerned (in Scotland, County Councils). 
In order to qualify for the special assistance, the Rural District Councils 
were to present their applications to the Committee before 30 Novem- 
ber 1931. 

The special assistance which the Committee may recommend will take the 
form of annual grants payable in addition to the Exchequer contribution payable 
in respect of the houses under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924. 
These annual grants will be fixed in amount for a period of 40 years. The 
Committee will endeavour to secure that the gross rental of any assisted house 
shall not exceed 45. 6 d. a week. 

In a Memorandum (1) dated November 1931, relating to rural housing, 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council recommends, inter alia , the 


(1} Memorandum upon die Rural Housing Problem, with special reference to the provisions of the 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924; the Housing Act, 1930 ; the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 
1926 and 1931 ; and the Housing (Rural Authorities) Act, 1931, by John G. Martin, Secretary of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. National Housing and Town Planning Council, T/mdon, 
1931. 
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general adoption of the practice followed by some rural authorities of allotting 
a quarter of an acre of land; instead of the customary one-eighth, to each 
cottage. 

The Council also recommends that the sanitary authorities should inspect 
dwelling houses in their districts and should close, until such time as they are 
made lit, any houses which are represented by the Medical Officer of Health 
as unlit for human habitation. In suitable cases influence should be brought 
to bear on owners with a view to* their undertaking, with the benefits of the 
Acts, a thorough reconditioning of unfit cottages (i). 

In Austria (2) the housing conditions of the rural workers, which generally, 
speaking correspond to the hygienic and social requirements considered necessary, 
vary in accordance with the region and the locality, following local tradition 
or usage. On the larger farms the prevailing type for the permanent workers 
is that of the Werkswohnung (3), while on the small farms and on the family 
farms, especially in the case of married couples, the larger number are owned 
houses or houses intended for one or tw 7 o families and belonging to the 
employer. Labourers who are single men usually live under the same roof as 
the employer. 

According to the constitutional Law of the State, it is the provinces which 
must make provision for the supply of houses for the rural workers. In 1930, 
in view of the increasing tendency to migrate to urban centres, the Austrian 
Government was obliged to make grants in aid, so far as the national budgetary 
resources allowed, the subsidies being granted under certain conditions for the 
purpose of adaptation and repair of houses intended for rural workers. 

In application of the Federal Law of 15 April 1921 ( Bnndesgesetzblati , 
No. 252), employers in respect of agriculture and sylviculture who have dependent 
on them workers and employees who come under the law for sickness and old 
age insurance, are obliged to contribute to the Federal Fund for housing and 
land settlement. This contribution is at present fixed at one Groschen per person 
and per week. The Fund is earmarked for the construction of houses reserved 
for the exclusive use of workers and employees engaged in agricultural or 
sylvicultural work. 

The housing conditions of rural day labourers are naturally more primitive 
than those of the farm hands in regular employment, and do not fully correspond 
to requirements, although in recent years efforts have been made to introduce 
improvements in this field also. 


(1) On the present position as regards rural housing see also: John G. Martin : a Housing Week, 
Present Opportunities and Needs ”, Manchester Guardian, London, 28 January 1932. — u Some Notes 
on Housing in England”, Woman's Leader, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, I f ondon, March 1932. 

(2) Communication sent to the International Institute of Agriculture by the BimdesminiMcrium 

fur Land - and Forstwirts chaff- . . . 

is) See p. 19 ot “ Ues habitations rurales. Contribution a la Conference d’hygi&ue rurale (Societe 
des Nations, Gen&ve, 29 juin 1931 } International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1931. 
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The housing of the owners or family farms or of peasant families may be 
said to be good and even very good in the regions frequented by tourists and in 
the neighbourhood, of the larger towns. 

Any failure to reach this standard in other regions or to observe 
hygienic requirements may be ascribed to the poverty of the population 
and to the fact that in many localities, the necessary account has not been 
taken, in the construction of the houses, of the proper internal distribution 
of rooms. 

In view of the agricultural crisis, the majority of the peasant or family 
farming class is compelled to give up hope of improving housing conditions, 
since building expenses are too high and the cost of borrowed capital is too great 
in view of diminished returns. 

The rural population of Bulgaria (i), including 80 per cent, of the total 
population, is distributed over about 700,000 small independent farms, under 
direct cultivation, with live and dead stock and farm buildings all belonging 
to the cultivator. 

Although Bulgaria is a comparatively small country (about 100,000 square 
kilometres) there is a great variety in its topography, climate and economic 
conditions. This variety is reflected in the rural building. There are however 
two main groups of rural building in Bulgaria: (1) building in the mountain 
regions ; (2) building in the plains. 

The houses in the mountain regions are usually two storied. The lower 
floor is used for stabling, while the upper part is the dwelling and consists of a 
kitchen in which is the hearth, and one, or two or three rooms, according to 
the economic conditions of the owner. Access to the upper floor is provided 
by an outside staircase which leads to a kind of verandah. This verandah is 
open although roofed, and from it the other rooms are entered to right and left. 
The lower part is built of stone; the upper part, which nearly always overhangs 
the walls of the lower floor, is wooden; or more precisely there is a wooden 
scaffolding with the interstices filled in with bricks, either kiln or sun dried, or 
sometimes a frame of branches is made filled with roughcast clay. All rural 
dwellings have a roof which projects over the- walls of the upper floor. The 
roof is made of laths of wood or of tiles; the windows on the lower floor are 
very small, but those of the upper floor are sufficient in number and admit light 
to the extent necessary; they are placed in twos or threes and give a pleasing 
appearance to the white walls. 

In the mountain regions the farmyard is small, the dwelling is placed at 
one end of the yard, and the outhouses are surrounded by a roughly built 
wall (2). 


(1) According to a note sent to the International Institute of Agriculture by the architect, 

M. Tchapd aponoff of Sofia,' . 

(2) GDimitar G. Popov; Selisko-stopansM dvor i postroiki (The Farmyard and the Farm Buildings ) . 
Sofia, Petchatnitsa Bojinovi, 1931. 
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There are of course variations of this fundamental type of the Bulgarian 
rural house according to the different climatic, topographical and economic con- 
ditions, and also according to the standing of the owner. 

The greater number of the villages in the mountain regions are in step form; 
the pathways are narrow and tortuous, sometimes paved, sometimes not. 
Especially in spring and autumn these villages are picturesque with their 
houses whitewashed within and outside, with their silvery grey wooden roofs 
and their verandahs adorned with flowers, climbing plants, and espalier vines. 

Dwelling houses in the plain regions usually cover a comparatively large 
area, and for the most part consist of a single floor. They are raised by two 
or three steps above the level of the ground, and outside along the whole length 
of the house or only on the south or west side there runs an open, roofed in, 
verandah. During the summer this verandah is used as a dining room and as 
a bedroom. At one end is the kitchen with the hearth and a kind of oven for 
baking bread; to the right and left of the kitchen are the other rooms. 

The stabling is found either behind the house, or to the side. 

Farm or household stores are kept in storeplaces arranged on the sides of 
the house away from the verandah, when the construction of underground 
cellars is not possible owing to the presence of subterranean water. The whole 
is under the common roof of the house which in itself is of pleasing and 
harmonious appearance. 

The roof is somewhat sloping and projects considerably over the wall. 
Owing to the slightness of the slope the space under the roof (the tavan) is as a 
rule, both in the houses of the mountain regions and in those of the plains, 
not utilisable. It is rare for the roof in Bulgaria to have less than a 30° 
inclination. If it is [desired to have room under the roof for a barn, the 
walls on the four sides are raised and the house is covered with a flat roof. 

In the plains, there is naturally a much greater variety in the type of dwelling 
house, in accordance with climatic and other conditions. It is sometimes two- 
storied as in the mountains, but in this case the stabling forms a separate build- 
ing instead of being found on the lower part. For some time past there has 
been a tendency in these plain regions to place the stabling at a certain distance 
from the house. 

The building materials for houses and other buildings consist of brick, 
kilii- or sundried, for the walls, and stone for the foundations. Roofs are tiled, 
thatched roofs having almost disappeared. The walls are rough cast in clay 
both inside and out and whitewashed. The floor of the dwelling is beaten clay. 
The window space is sufficient for the admission of light into the dwelling. 

Generally speaking, the Bulgarians have an innate sense of the hygiene of the 
dwelling and do all possible to make their homes correspond to good conditions 
of hygiene. 

In regard to the farmyard and the buildings other than the dwellings, it 
is only on the more well-to-do farms that one finds a really satisfactory ar- 
rangement and a sufficiency of building for all purposes. In a small farmyard 
the farm buildings are placed in line along one side of the house or at most 
form a rectangle. At first sight the buildings seem to have no connection 
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■with each .other, but on more careful inspection they are seen to be arranged 
■with a view to easy communication and control and to protection against 

weather conditions. 

The Bulgarian peasant keeps his cereals in special barns (“ Hatnbari ”) 
which are built of planks, or else lie places his grain in covered baskets. Maize 
'before husking is placed in small huts built of laths and wicker. All such 
storeplaces are situated at about one metre above the level of the soil, and in 
the best ventilated part of the farmyard, but close enough to the house to allow 
of supervision by the owner. Pigs are kept in very primitive sties made of 
rough hewn wood, while the poultry take shelter in the trees for the whole year 
round. 

As a result however of the propaganda work done by experts and by various 
organisations for the encouragement and progress of agriculture, noticeable 
improvement has been effected and.' at the present day the Bulgarian peasant 
recognises that if he is to make the profits hoped for on stock farming and 
poultry raising, he must arrange for hygienic stabling and shelter. 

Encouragement of rural building is due to the Ministry of Public Works 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. The Ministry . of Public W orks was active 
in introducing a Law under which all owners who have agreed to construct 
rural building to the types and the plans established by the Ministry will enjoy 
for a period of ten years exemption from the tax on building property. A 
special technical Section has been attached to this Ministry, with the function 
of making the necessary proposals for village planning. 

The Ministry of Agriculture includes a building office. In addition to its 
specific functions which include provision for the buildings on State farms and 
for those of the institutions under the control of the Ministry, this Office also 
publishes popular handbooks which contain plans and instructions in reference 
to rural buildings. These are distributed free. The Office also arranges for the 
publication of articles on these questions In several agricultural reviews. 

Courses on rural housing are followed by students of the Faculty of Agro- 
nomy of the University of' Sofia, who will be the future rural engineers, and by 
students of the technical school, who will be the assistants of architects and 
engineers. 

The ' Bulgarian peasant is deeply attached to his home. He erects new 
buildings whenever he can; he repairs and improves the existing buildings and 
throughout preserves his sense of economy hygiene and comfort. He has intellig- 
ence and good sense, and is moreover always ready to accept advice and even 
criticism from experts, and to add to the knowledge he already possesses. 

(to he continued) 

G. Costanzo. 
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Tonnies, Prof. Dr, Ferdinand: riinf uhrung in die Soziologie . Stuttgart, 1931. 
Verlag Ferdinan Enke, 327 pages. 

[To those, at all familiar with sociological enquiry and with the problems thus 
raised,, the importance of the contribution made by Prof. Tonifies to the subject will 
be already well known. It is generally recognised that a far reaching influence has 
been exercised for nearly half a century on studies of this kind by the distinguished 
sociologist who is President of the German Society of Sociology (Deutsche Gesellschafi 
filr Sordologie ) . 

Prof. Tonnies adopts a method analogous to the research methods of the natural 
sciences. In biolog}’, for example, if complete understanding of the organism and of 
the physical and chemical laws which regulate its working is to be reached, the ana- 
lysis cannot stop short of the living cell, and in the same way the author endeavours 
to resolve the social organism into its simplest elements, sociological atoms, so to speak, 
so as to arrive at a fuller comprehension. In this way he formulates fundamental ideas 
on the forms of association which are, as it were, the nuclei of all collective entities, 
alike the community f Gemeinschaft) and the society (Gesellschafi) . These ideas found 
their first expression in the hook of his youth: “ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft ", pub- 
ished in 1887 and now in its seventh edition. The plan of the book now under review 
was submitted originally by the writer to the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy, 
held at Naples in 1924. This work is in part a more complete development of some 
points in his general theory and in part an attempt, to put his system to the test in 
relation to historical reality. 

According to the author, at the base of every community, in the widest sense of 
the word, there is found the family or an association of persons linked together by 
consanguinity, whereas the society is a grouping of persons linked together by a social 
contract, as is the case for example in a joint stock company. The formation of all 
parties, of social classes, of the State, of the Nation, as also the constitution of trusts, 
syndicates, etc., may be reduced ultimately to these two prototypes of social organi- 
sation, being simply derivatives of these at different stages of their sociological de- 
velopment. Historically the community precedes the society in the cultural life of 
any collective entity. The former may be transformed into the latter, but the inverse 
of this sociological, process never occurs. 

A well determined sociological content corresponds to this difference in sociological 
forms, viz. the diverse modes of ownership. To the community there naturally belongs 
the collective ownership of the land, the primitive agrarian communism. This mode 
of joint holding of land, the origin of winch goes back to the dawn of history, survives 
up to recent times in the German rural community ( Feldgemeinschaft) , in the family 
community of property found among the Southern Slavs (. Zadruga ), in the agrarian 
constitution of the Russian Mir., etc. As regards the Mir in particular, Prof. Tonnies 
maintains that, far from being of recent origin, as is affirmed among other writers by 
von Haxthausen, the first to make a study of this Russian fopm of land tenure, it 
really goes back to the, earliest times, and is an agrarian collective form based on 
family elements. In making this pronouncement he relies rather on his own deductive 
method than on an inductive analysis of economic facts. 
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Private property in general and especially private property in land develops later 
from these forms of joint ownership, in consequence of the predominance, under a 
capitalist system, of the society over the community. This tendency lias been very 
noticeable in the agrarian legislation of the different European countries during the 
last two centuries, including the post war measures of agrarian reform. 

This conception of the social structure and this excessive narrowing down of the 
sociological bases has even in Germany found critics among scholars who, if not actually 
attacking the principle, are opposed at any rate to the somewhat dogmatic method 
of presentation. 

The dynamic forces at work in all social progress are not, in Prof. Tonnies* opinion, 
to be found in the abstract idea which Hegel postulates as manifesting itself in history 
and determining its course, nor in the human spirit of Comte’s positivism, nor in the 
gradual improvement of the moral sentiments, as held, for example, by Tolstoi, All 
these undoubtedly play a great part in the history of nations, but the most decisive 
factor, that which imprints itself on all social life, consists in the economic conditions 
of a particular epoch. Prof. Tonnies accordingly accepts Marx’s postulate of historical 
materialism, although lie does not omit to recognise that all the factors in historical 
progress, economic, spiritual and political, etc., are blended together and are interde- 
pendent. All through history it is always the class economically the strongest which 
strives to endow its own claims and aspirations with the form of law and justice. This 
is especially the case in agrarian policy. In the England of the XVXth century, for 
example, it will be remembered that the all powerful landed aristocracy moulded the 
agrarian constitution in such a way, by the so-called “ clearing of estates ”, or incorporation 
of the peasant or family holdings into their own lands, or by the enclosure of commons, 
that the right of the landlords kept on growing stronger at the expense of the rights 
of the peasants who saw their lands undergoing repeated and constant shrinkage. The 
same phenomenon may be observed in France throughout mediaeval times and up to 
the Revolution, and in Germany up to the introduction of the new agrarian consti- 
tution at the beginning of the XIXth century. 

An approximate idea only is conveyed in this note of the importance of this v r ork. 
It is throughout of great interest! but requites on the part of the reader a fairly thor- 
ough acquaintance with sociological theory. The book will not be found to contain, 
as might be expected from the title, merely fi prolegomena ** to sociology, but rather 
provides a commentary on sociological science, or the theory [of pure sociology, at 
least as understood by, the author]* 

Horace PuuxkeTT Foundation. Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland: A* Survey, 
London, George Routledge and Soss, Ltd., 1931, xiv-f 424 pp. 

[This is a companion volume to the Survey of Agricultural Co-operation in England 
previously pubEshed by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. Beginning with an historical 
sketch., of agricultural co-operation in Ireland and a special chapter on ■ the legal posi- 
tion of the movement, it proceeds to a detailed survey, containing accounts of the 
principal co-operative societies in each county in the Irish Free State and in Northern 
Ireland. Statistical tables, relating to the Year 1929, are then given, and there follow 
chapters discussing the organisation and working of co-operative creameries, of agri- 
cultural societies, of credit' societies, and of miscellaneous marketing societies. The 
final chapter is devoted, to an account. of the central propagandist and advisory body, 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society,' and of the similar body that was formed 
in Northern Ireland after the political separation of ■ Northern ' Ireland from.' the Irish 
Free State. 
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The account given of the movement is all the more instructive because it is per- 
fectly frank. The results are not exaggerated; the failures and weaknesses of the 
movement and the mistakes committed are not cr needed. 

The impression which is left on the mind of the reader is that the results of so 
many years of devoted effort on the part of the founder of the movement, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, and of his associates are somewhat disappointing. Only one form of agri- 
cultural co-operation - co-operative butter-making - lias been strikingly successful in 
Ireland and even in this field centralised marketing has not yet been successfully organ- 
ised. The co-operative supply of agricultural requisites has only had a limited suc- 
cess, in spite of the existence of a moderately successful central trading body. Co-opera- 
tive bacon-curing is represented by three successful societies, but the co-operative mar- 
keting of produce other than butter and bacon, though frequently attempted, has had 
little success. Co-operative credit, in spite of much effort to promote it, remains 
almost negligible. Perhaps the lesson to be drawn from the history of the movement 
is the necessity of concentrating on those forms of co-operation which prove to be 
successful. Co-operative dairying was immediately successful, and the co-operative 
supply of requisites has been most successful where carried on by dairy societies side 
by side with the manufacture of butter. The extension of co-operative supply to dis- 
tricts where there was no scope for a co-operative creamer}’ would probably have 
followed naturally and much of the effort spent in earlier years in the formation of 
special agricultural societies, many of which have since disappeared, might have been 
spared. The failure of co-operative credit to develop is not easy to explain, as con- 
ditions hi some parts of Ireland do not seem to be fundamentally different from condi- 
tions in countries where it has been a remarkable success, but the fact remains that 
the efforts to promote it in Ireland have been largely thrown away. 

The volume is preceded by a “ foreword ” written by Sir Horace Plunkett, whose 
recent death gives it almost the character of an economic testament. Sir Horace does, 
indeed, urge the necessity for a great endeavour to put an end to the present agricul- 
tural crisis and suggests a policy, applicable rather to England than to Ireland, as a 
beginning of that endeavour. “ The most promising help to the Nation,” he writes, 
would be the settlement, upon land outside the wheat-growing area, not of isolated 
small-holders, but of groups of them carefully selected with a view to their achieving 
economic independence as rapidly as possible.” The policy may or may not be sound, 
but the arguments by which Sir Horace Plunkett supports it show that it is inspired 
by that spirit of economic nationalism which is itself so largely responsible for the 
world agricultural crisis] . 


Chamois Andrew hes Associations agricoles dans les Colonies Frangaises. Paris, 
Federation Nationale de la Mutualite et de la Cooperation agricole. 29 Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris VI. 

[In this pamphlet is presented a clear and complete general survey of the present 
state of development of co-operation in the French Colonies, From the fact that the 
author is Assistant Inspector general of the Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole , and 
Technical Delegate of the Federation Nationale de la Mutualite et de la Cooperation Agri- 
cole it may be regarded as authoritative. 

After a rapid summary of the legal position and of the different forms assumed 
by co-operation in France, the writer proceeds directly to the present conditions of 
co-operation in the colonies. For convenience he has divided the colonies into four 
large groups taking as basis the differences of administrative organisation. 
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The North African group includes colonies lying very near to France and subject 
to the same climatic conditions, and the European settlers represent a lagre proportion 
of the population, so that it is not surprising that • co-operation has developed as a 
branch of the organisation in the mother country. Co-operative agricultural credit, 
producers'’ co-operation, mutual insurance are all well developed, and hi Algeria, as in 
Tunis and Morocco, these different forms of co-operation are supported equally by the 
indigenous population as by the European settlers. 

The group of early colonies known sometimes as the old colonies ” hi eludes 
mainly a certain number of islands, the remains of the French colonial empire of the- 
XVII It h century. ■ To some readers it may be a matter of surprise to learn that even 
before the formation of agricultural association in France these colonies had, with the 
assistance of the local banks of issue, organised a type of agricultural credit, more espe- 
cially in the West Indies in 1S4S at the time when the abolition of slavery dealt a death 
blow to the plantation system. 

The agricultural syndicates, the producers’ co-operative societies, the co-operative 
agricultural credit societies, are much in favour among the small cultivators who form 
the majority of the existing population at the West Indies and Reunion. In French 
Guiana there is only a bank of agricultural credit ; in New Caledonia four syndicates 
and in the New Hebrides a producers’ co-operative society. The French Settlements 
in Oceania have a Credit Bank and several producers’ co-operative societies of different 
kinds. 

The group ox colonies which are subject to the administration of Governors Ge- 
neral is the most important from the economic standpoint, as they are areas of devel- 
opment by the enterprise of a white population which is very small in comparison 
with the native. In the group of African colonies the natives are still too little adapted 
to European civilisation for co-operation to be developed otherwise than on a small 
scale and under the most primitive forms, such as stock fanning co-operative societies. 
The European settlers on the other hand have formed in these regions associations for 
the protection of ■ their interests. 

For Indo-China the situation is altogether different. The white settlers are few 
in numbers and have large capital resources, but the great mass of the population is 
made up of small native farmers whose improvidence has frequently made it necessary 
for them to contract debts, often with foreign creditors (Chinese or Hindoo), at exces- 
sive rates of 'interest up to 200 per cent. 

. ' The ' necessity establishing for co-operative: agricultural credit among the indi- 
genous population was becoming strongly felt and the idea has gained universal accep- 
tance, In 1930 loans were made to the natives through co-operative agricultural credit 
to the amount of 15,108,778 piastres, or more than 151 million francs. The number 
of members has risen to 14,398. A. Bank of Agricultural Credit lent to Europeans in 
1930, a total of 239,080 piastres, the membership being only 115. 

Among the mandated countries, Cameroon .is the only one with a few native 
producers' co-operative societies and one co-operative agricultural credit association] . 

E. G* Noursb -and Knapp: The Co-operative 'Marketing of Livestock.' Washing- 
ton IX C. The Brookings Institution, 1931. 

[In this volume which' deals with a subject 'of great importance at the present . 
time, there will be found not only a general view of all the operations involved in 
the distribution of; livestock by co-operative methods, but also a detailed ■ study of 
each of the phases of this distribution. The relative importance, of different types of 
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co-operative organisation, and the immense part played by these societies in the eco- 
nomic life of a great nation in which livestock products hold a premier place in agri- 
cultural economy nre especially emphasised.' 

The book is divided into three parts dealing with different aspects of the 
question. 

Part X is devoted to an examination of the livestock shipping associations from 
the time of their first formation., more than a century ago during the period of pioneer ' 
colonisation in Ohio and other regions, up to recent years when after the war this 
movement was characterised b} r extraordinary success and rapid expansion. 

A careful study is made of the causes which led to the formation of these asso- 
ciations, viz; the dissatisfaction with the sendees of local livestock buyers, and the 
necessity under which the small growers found themselves of grouping for the purpose 
of shipping their animals to the more distant markets. 

Among the stimulating factors, the authors give the full credit to the large 
farmers’ societies, such as the Society of Equity and the Farmers’ Union, both of 
which had a very active development throughout the Middle West over a period of 
twenty years. 

In Part IX the methods followed by the different local co-operative societies that 
were formed in response to these requirements are described and criticised and a full 
account is given of the changes that came about in the system of assembling stock 
or shipping and sale of stock on terminal markets. The increasing complexity of the 
services to be rendered by the local shipping association resulted in these bodies also 
undertaking the sale on these important markets. Thus as time went on, there was 
the phenomenon of the entrance of the small growers combined in co-operative societies 
on the market of the great meat-packing centres. Subsequently the national producers’ 
associations adopted the same method, and took delivery on the market of consignments 
made alike by the local co-operative societies, and by isolated growers, selling on 
commission for the account of both types of shippers. Side by side with this system, 
and especially since the extensive pooling of private meat packing enterprises, another 
method of purchasing live stock has developed which may be described as the direct 
method and consists in buying direct from the stable or taking the animals direct from 
the producer, sending them straight to the packers without passing them through the 
market. The co-operative societies adapted themselves also to this method and 
took steps to facilitate relations between the ranchers of the West, the producers of 
store cattle and the fatteners of the regions of intensive cultivation in the Middle West. 
These latter buy the store cattle and fatten them before reselling on the market of the 
other areas. In this way there came into being a new form of co-operative purchase 
and sale, the National Order Buying Company, which renders great services to these 
two classes of farmers by facilitating “ contacts ” and making unnecessary costly and 
troublesome journeys. 

Auction sales of hogs and of other live stock, and the special types of sales effected 
in the West and South are also discussed. 

Part III is devoted first to an appraisal of the results accomplished by co-operative 
live stock marketing organisations, and of the improvements introduced thereby from 
the standpoint of diminution of costs of distribution, and convenience of central market- 
ing organisation for the producer. The intermediary services rendered by these com- 
mission co-operative agencies also receive recognition. By such means thoroughly 
trustworthy service is ensured, and in addition social advantages result from placing 
in the hands of a representative of the producers a mass of products with the effect 
that prices are influenced, a system known as collective bargaining. 
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The Agricultural Marketing Act creating the Federal Farm Board was passed on 
15 June 1929., and in this way, as complementary to these channels of distribution 
which, were so largely co-operative in form and methods of working, a central organi- 
sation was constituted which although displaying no anxiety to control them directly 
had nevertheless adequate financial means to exercise ' a powerful influence on their 
policy. 

The action of the Federal Farm Board in this respect was in fact of a co-ordinating 
character with the object of obtaining if not a complete stabilisation of prices at least 
some effective limitation of excessive speculation. The interest of this book is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that its publication is of so recent a date as to enable the authors 
to make some examination and to give an opinion on the activity of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The appendices give information, derived directly from documentary sources, on: 
hog price differentials between principal terminal markets, year to year and seasonal 
hog price differentials, week to week differentials, and day to day differentials between 
the markets of Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint-Louis and Saint Paul. The append- 
ices also present the behaviour of prices on interior markets, classification as to weight 
and quality as followed by the different large packing companies, the relation between 
direct purchases and hog prices. In conclusion examples are given of the terms of 
constitution of various important co-operative associations. 

It may be added that in the preparation of this valuable work, the authors have 
maintained close touch with persons actively participating in cr intimately informed 
concerning co-operative livestock marketing agencies in the United States of America], 

BoYAZOGifU , Dr. Alexandre J. : Agricultural Credit, London, 1932, P. S. King 
and Son, Ltd. pp. xxxiv-267. 

[After some observations of a general character, intended to give the reader some 
idea of the essentials of the subject, the author proceeds to a further determination of 
the objects of agricultural credit, the characteristics peculiar to this form of credit 
and the place it occupies in the general credit structure. Next follows a study of the 
capital resources in rural economy, with an examination of their nature and grouping. 
A full account is given of the development of the capital requirements of agriculture, 
requirements which have grown very rapidly in the past and are at present very large. 
Dr, Boyazoguu proceeds to give a general description of the organisation of agricul- 
tural credit and the forms under which it Is found, beginning with a highly condensed 
survey of banks as a whole, in which he emphasises the points relating to agricultural 
credit in respect of each type of bank. Taking certain criteria as bases, the author 
distinguishes several forms of credit ; but he remarks at the same time that there are 
certain combinations of these forms which are more usually found in practice, and that 
the most satisfactory groupings are those which are based on guarantees. A separate 
chapter is- devoted to the subject of guarantees of agricultural credit. 

The last chapter Is devoted to international agricultural credit. The author em- 
phasises the necessity of a scientific distribution of capital resources within international 
rural economy, stating that in his opinion the only solution capable of effecting such 
distribution Is the foundation of a central international institution of agricultural 
credit. 

The author has taken care to utilise the best sources of documentation and in par- 
ticular as may be seen from the bibliographical list appended to the volume, he has 
made frequent use of the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture], 
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MxSSEX, Dr. Karl : Walirungspolitik imd Industriepolitik, Agrarpolitik mid Sozial- 
politik im Italien der Naclikriegszeit . Verlag Franz Pietzker, Tubingen, 1931. 

[The object of tins publication is to examine the social and economic policy of the 
Fascist regime from its beginning up to 1930. 

The work falls into three parts, and Part I is a general discussion of the devel- 
opment of Italian economic life and in particular of the monetary and industrial 
policy of the Fascist Government. The questions treated in this first part are: the 
pre-war and war economy, the post war crisis, the opening of the Fascist regime and 
the encouragement given to economic activity, the fall of the lira and the period of 
prosperity followed by the check to prosperity, the revalorisation of the lira and the 
deflationary crisis, the legal stabilisation of the lira and the renewed encouragement 
given to economic activity, deflation once more and the world crisis; a note on the 
course taken by the currency. 

Part II deals with the agrarian policy of the Fascist Government. After briefly 
summarising the development of agriculture up to 1925, the writer deals with the 
intensification of production, the Wheat Campaign, integral land improvement, the 
policy relating to agricultural labour, credit assigned to agriculture, adaptation of 
production to demand, tariff policy in its relations with prices, the agricultural crisis, 
agriculture in its relation to the trade balance, forestry policy and economy. 

In Part III Dr. Missel examines the social policy of the Fascist Government and in 
particular the syndical and corporative organisation, the policy as regards wages, the 
labour legislation, social insurances, policy in respect of unemployment, etc. In con- 
clusion some final considerations are set out as regards the achievements of the Fascist 
regime in the different spheres dealt with by the writer, as well as in regard to future 
prospects. As remarked in the preface an acquaintance on the part of the reader with 
the leading ideas and also with the history of Fascism is presumed]. » 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 

BAIvGARSKA zbmixdexska banka, Sofia. 

lOoaaeHHa KHiira na BrirapcKaia 3eaie*MCKa 6aHKa 1864 - 1879 - 1904- 1928. IlpimocB 
Rwra EuirapcKOTo Hap<OTO c'BKpoBHiu.e. Co&hh, [I/BpxaBBa ne^arHima, 1931. 

39Sp., ill., pi., diagr., 29,5cm. 

The jubilee book of the Agricultural bank of Bulgaria]. 

Banca commerciaxk iTaimna. Movimento [economico dell 'Italia : raccolta 
di notizie statistiche per 1 'anno 1932. Milano, 1932. 


Bouaui/I, J. Geographic de ITndochine. Hanoi-Haiphong, Impr. d'Fxtreme- 
Orient, 1932, ill., cartes, diagr., 26,5cm. 

[v. 4. Camhodge & Laos, avec la collaboration de C. Lataste] 
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British Columbia. Department of agriculture. Statistics branch. 
Agricultural statistics report, 1931. Victoria, 1932. 

Brokamp. Grundriss tier Bauerlichen Betriebslehre fiir Landwirtschaftsschuleii 
nnd zur Selbstbeiehrung. 2 Aufi. Langensalza. J. Belt?., 1932. 2058., Biagr. 

Bullard, C. K. Agricultural cooperative marketing law with decisions, sta- 
tutes and forms. Austin, Texas, Gammers book store, iuc., [C1931]. 473P- 

Canada. Bureau of statistics. Agricultural branch. Report on the grain 
trade, 1931. Ottawa, 1932, 


Central Provinces and Berar. Registrar, cooperative societies. Report 
1931. ' N agpur, 1 932 . 

Danmark. Statens bibliotekstilsyn. Dansk tidsskrift-index, 1931. Koben- 

kavn, 1932. 

[List of Danish periodicals]. 

Gestetner, I4 . 11. B. Hauer. Das Krisenprohlem Oesterreichs. Wien und 
Leipzig; C. Gerold’s Solm, 1932. 74S., Tab. 

Grosserer-Soci ETETES-KOMiTil, Kobenhavn. Handelsberetning 1931, Koben- 
ha'vn, 1932. 

Trade report edited by the Committee of the Societies of wholesalers] . 

Hongrie. Ministere royal hongrois de l* agriculture. La production 
agricole du xnonde en 1930. Budapest, [1931 ?]. 

Kurtogtou, P, La Turquie vous offre le marche qull vous faut. Denudes 
pratiques sur son importance, ses richesses, [etc.]. Bruxelles, Goemaere, 1932. 
134P., ill., port., diagr., 30cm. 

[Results of fairn accountancy in Norway published by the Royal society 
for the prosperity of Norway]. 

Lanmkonomxsk aarbog, 1932. Redigeret af det Kgl. Danske Landhushold- 
nlngsselskab ved H. M. Xnudsen. Kobenhavn, 1932. 

[Annuaire deTa cooperation de la Lettonie, editd par le Conseil des Congres 
cooperatifs' lettons. 10® amide] 

[aUdgivet ved Landbmgsministeriets foranstaltning »]. 
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Lange, O, Die Preisdispersio.il als Mittel z ur statistischeii Messang wirt- 
sciiaftliciier Gleichge wichtsstomnge . Leipzig, H. Buske, 1932. 568., Diagr. (Ver- 
oitentli ehmigen der Frankfurter Gesellscbaft fur Konjunkturforschuiig, lirsg. you. 

B. Altschul. Neue Folge. Hft. 4). 

Yearbook of rural economics, published hy the Danish Ministry of Agriculture 
and edited by the Royal society of agricultural economics]. 


L at vitas kooperaTivu kongresu padome. Latvijas kooperacijas gada gra- 
mata. Desmitais gads. Riga, 1932. 

Latvijas koqperativu kongresu padome. Parskats par Latvijas koope- 
rativu kongresu padomes darbibu, 1931. Riga, 1932. 

[Yearbook of co-operation of Latvia published by the Committee of Latvian 
Cooperative congresses]. 

Liang, I. Versteckter Protektionsmus in der Handel spoilt & Greifswald, L. 
Bamberg, 1930. 144S. (Greifswalder staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlimgen, hrsg., 
von Prof. K aider, Nr. 40), 

[Report on the activity of the Committee of Latvian co-operative congresses]. 

Maino, E. e G. Sud-Africa. Roma, P. Cremonese, 1931. 30 4p , tav. 

Maseov, P. CejBCKo x 03 ii ilcTBeimaa cTaTHCTHKa. MocK-Ba., Pocya. iioj., 1930. v. 1. 

[La statistique agricole]. * 

Office cooperaTip beege. Compte-rendu du i9 ime Congres a Seraing, 18-20 juin, 
1932. Bruxelles, 1932. 

[The agricultural statistics], 

Preussische STAATSBIBEIOTHEK. Jahresbericht 1931. Berlin, 1932. 

Kge* Seeskap for norges vee. Regnskapsresultater fra norske gardsbmk. 
23. 1930/31. Halden, 1932. 

[R^sultats de comptabilit<£ agricole en Norvege, publics par la Societe royale 
pour la prosp^rite de la Norv&geJ. 

S. S. S. R. Komitet po stand artizatsii pri S, T. O. ..Guophhr saKOHo^aTejr&imx 
MarepnaaoB no RonpocaM CTaH^apTiisau.HH. MocRua-leHHHrpa^, CTaHtfapmaaiuni n pauiioHajmaa- 
EHa, 1932, Hip, 22,5cm. 

Collection fo legislative material on the questions of standardization]. 

Stoianov, P. MiiTiiHaecaa noiHima. Co«Mm, neaaTHiiua “ Xy^oacHmn> „ 1932, i82p. 

[Customs policy] . 

[“ CBo6o,ii,eH f B yHERepciiTeTBj Coa>iia „]. 
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Suzuki, I; 1 . The history of rural sociology with special reference to its metho- 
dology. Gifu, 1930. iSap., 26,5cm. (Research bulletin of the Gifu imperial college 

of agriculture, 11. 11]. 

[Title in English and Japanese ; text in Japanese]. 

IT. S. S. R. Chamber of commerce. Economic conditions in the IT. S. S. R. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

World Production and World Trade in Table Grapes ( Continued ) , 

Algesia. 

Cultivation of wine grapes has been the work of monks and colonists. About 
the middle of last century, after vine-growing had almost completely disappeared 
under the long regime of Islam, vineyards were again laid out on the Trench 
model especially in the provinces of Oran and Algiers. The indigenous Ma- 
hometan population has kept aloof for the most part from vine growing, in spite 
of special measures of encouragement on the part of the Government. Table 
grape production is of more recent date and was taken up only towards the 
end of the century mainly in the department of Algiers and the districts near 
the ports. The varieties planted are those most commonly employed in Trance, 
the Chasselas, which has proved particularly prolific in the warmer climate of 
Algeria, yielding 50 quintals per hectare. The sirocco winds constitute a special 
danger for Algerian vine growing, and often destroy a large proportion of the 
crop. 

The grapes ripen even in the deeper valleys early in July and are despatched 
with the early fruit and vegetables almost exclusively to markets of Marseilles, 
Paris and other large Trench towns. Smaller quantities are sent longer distances 
to Germany ; before the war Germany took about 9 per cent, of the whole export 
from Algeria. As the fruit comes on the market before the actual grape season 
and commands a high price, table grape cultivation expanded rapidly 7 in pre-war 
years. Unfortunately production statistics are not available. In the years 
1901-03 the export was 37,500, in 1909-13 it was 150,000 quintals. After the 
war the exports declined very considerably 7 and it is only in recent years 
{1927-29) that they have attained about one third of the pre-war position. In 
1928 the export was 56,699 quintals, in 1929 it was 64,755 quintals, and in 1930, 
89,255 quintals. 

This retrograde movement is on the one hand to be attributed to damage 
caused by phylloxera which was introduced into Algeria in 1907. On the other 
hand the absorption capacity of the Trench market has dwindled owing to the 
expansion of the home production of grapes. So far new markets have not 
been found for the Algerian product and consequently a great part of the pro- 
duction must necessarily be consumed within the country. The prospects of- 

Ec. 11 Ingl. 
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fereci by the home market are not unfavourable inasmuch as the demand for 
fresh fruit is constantly increasing with the progressive Europeanisation of the 
country and the tourist traffic. 

There is no import of table grapes. 


2. — North West Europe. 

Netherlands. 

The earliest cultivation of table grapes in the Netherlands is said to date 
back to the 17th century. In the South of the Province of South Holland, the 
part known as “ Westland ”, outdoor cultivation was attempted, and, thanks 
to the mild climate, the ripening of table grapes proved practicable. In the 
course of the further development of the country table grape cultivation has 
twice changed its form. Since the middle of last century the open air production 
of table grapes, the yields from which were inadequate as well as uncertain, was 
improved and grapes were grown after the French (Thomery) model on walls as 
espalier vines. This change of method resulted in a much larger production 
and in improvement in quality. The ripening process was hastened by the 
more intensive irradiation, so that the espalier grapes could be placed upon the 
market earlier than the ordinary grapes. By 1930 the espalier cultivation had 
reached its highest point. In Westland, which was always and still is the centre 
of grape cultivation, the wall area covered with espalier vines was at that time 
nearly 400,000 square metres. The quantities gathered however were not 
large enough to give rise to an export of table grapes. The foundations of an 
export trade were laid by the further change over to growing under glass, as in 
that way the cultivation became even less dependent on weather conditions and 
an earlier delivery on the market was ensured. According to the first official 
statistics of market gardening published in 1904, the area covered by the glass 
houses in which vines were grown was 239,722 square metres, in 1912 the 
area had increased to 673,889, and in 1923 to approximately 1,150,000 square 
metres. Only about 20 per cent, of the glasshouses are equipped with heating 
apparatus; the remainder are the so-called cold houses. At the present time 
the Netherlands stand first among the countries in regard to glasshouse production 
of table grapes. . 

The typical market organisation built up for the trade in vegetables was 
adopted from the first in the trade in grapes. After the gathering when for the 
time being the markets are glutted grapes can be kept in cool storage till better 
prices are once more offered. The most important depot for consignment is 
Naaldwijk. The earliest kind is the Gros Colman grown in warm houses and 
placed on the market at the beginning of July. In the cold houses the principal 
kind grown is the black Frankenthal, which ripens in August, and the black 
Alicante, ripening later still, and suitable also for placing in cool storage, and 
exporting in February. Other varieties, such as the Gros Maroc, are of less 
importance. 

A very large proportion of grape production is sent abroad but as statistics 
of production Are not available it is difficult to determine the exact proportion. 
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The course of the export trade was as follows : 


1905 144 quintals 1927 ...... 41,160 quintals 

1910 ...... 1,660 » 1928 ...... 53,723 » 

igi 4 ...... II ,660 » 1929 ...... 65,696 » 

1924 .♦••••■ 23,373 )> 1930 74JOO » 


Dutch grapes enter trade as luxury fruit, not only because they reach the 
market in part out of season, but also on account of their remarkably uniform 
quality, their excellent grading, packing and setting out. The principal custom- 
ers are Great Britain and Germany, which take over 90 per cent, of the wdiole 
exports, Sweden and Denmark import only small quantities although to an 
increasing extent. In the last few years grapes have also been despatched to 
the Netherlands Indies, although at first only experimentally. Owing to the 
success of this undertaking, the table grape trade and the steamship companies 
concerned in the despatch to the East Indies are preparing for a larger export 
in the near future. 


Export of Table Grapes from the Netherlands , 


YEAR 

In 1000 

florins 


In 

100 quintals 


Total 

Including exports to: — 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

1 

Sweden 

Average 1911-13 . . . . j 

135 

30 j 


15 

12 


1928 

3,220 

537 

10 

250 

248 

22 

1929 

3 , 53<3 

657 

14 

254 

354 

28 

19 30 

3,Soo 

741 

21 

315 

37 ° ] 

25 


The Netherlands import small quantities of table grapes only, mainly from 
Portugal. In contrast to the Dutch grapes the imported fruit is of inferior 
quality. 

Import of Table Grapes to the Netherlands » 


YEAR 

In 1000 

florins 

j In 100 quintals 

Total 

Including import from 

Belgium 

Portugal' ' 

Average 19x1-13 ........ 

105 

3 i 

13 

5 

1928'. . 

1 12 

31 

4 

15 

1929 , 

no 

35 

3 

26 

1930. . . A . 

65 

13 

- • 2 

6 
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Belgium. 

The comparatively unimportant open air cultivation of the vine in Maastal 
supplies wine grapes only.- Table grapes are almost exclusively grown under 
glass. The development of this branch of production dates back to the middle 
of last century. The first glasshouses were built on the English model at Hoeyl- 
aert, a small place near Brussels, which still remains the real centre of the culti- 
vation of the vine. The example was soon followed by other neighbouring places, 
among them in particular Overysche and Ea Hnlpe. The grapes are sent to 
the Brussels fruit market and enter trade as Brussels grapes ; the well known 
glasshouse varieties are grown, Franken thaler, Gros Colm an, Black Alicante 
and others. 

In contrast to the Netherlands, grapes in Belgium, with few exceptions, can 
be grown only in hot houses. This makes it possible to place them on sale in 
those months in which the out door grapes and also the Dutch glasshouse fruit 
have already disappeared from the market. Before, the overseas grapes were 
brought to Europe, the Belgian owners of hothouses had the monopoly in 
the months falling outside the proper table grape season. This circumstance 
favoured the extension of vine cultivation in Belgium, although there is only a 
limited market for a fruit that is so definitely a luxury product. A large scale 
extension of the cultivation under glass has been effected, particularly in the 
post war years. In 1915 there were about 15,000 vine houses, while at the 
present time there are nearly 25,000 with a yearly production amounting to 
from 40,000 to 50,000 quintals. 

With the extension of production an increasing proportion of the fruit has 
been exported. About 1890 only 1000 quintals were exported, but the export 
had risen in 1911-13 to 7700 quintals, and in 1929 to 31,000 quintals. In 1930 
a slight decline to 27,900 quintals is to be noted. About 85 per cent, of the 
exports go to Great Britain while Germany stands next with about 5 per cent. 
In contrast to England the exports to Germany have not risen as compared with 
with the pre-war years. 


Export of Table Grapes from Belgium , 


YEAH 

. 

In 1000 

francs 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

including export to:— 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Nether- 

lands 

United 

States 

1911-13 • . 

2,170 

77 

14 

51 

5 

5 

1928 

50,165 

290 

19 

248 

5 , 

8 

1929 . . 

60,384 

310 

15 

266 

| — . 

— 

1930 , 

49,420 

279 

13 

230 
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As happens with the Netherlands, Belgium also imports to meet the internal 
demand considerable quantities of cheap French table grapes. 


Import of Table Grapes into Belgium . 


YEAR 

In 1000 francs 

In 100 qu 

Total 

intals 

Including 
import from; — 

France 

I9XI-I3 ........ 

69 

5 

i ' 

• 

4 

192S 

2,307 

49 

48 

1929 

3,450 

S-2 

81 

193° 

2,632 

56 

53 


3. — South East Europe and Russia. 

Hungary. 

Before the war the production was almost exclusively of wine grapes. With 
good markets at home and abroad the industry was in a prosperous condi- 
tion. By the Treaty of Trianon Hungary lost nearly two thirds of its territorial 
area and population, but retained two thirds of the vineyards, so that the pro- 
portion of area under vine cultivation to the whole area is now twice as much' as 
in pre-war times. As the home market can only now absorb a small part of 
the production of wine while the possibilities of marketing the product abroad 
are reduced, the encouragement of the production and export of table grapes 
became a necessity, since about one tenth of the population gain their livelihood 
by vine cultivation. Up to the present time however it has not proved pos-; 
sible to find the funds which would be required by the growers for bringing 
some part of their vineyards under the improved cultivation necessary for the 
table grape varieties or for laying out of new vineyards. Consequently little 
has been done beyond bringing the more suitable kinds of wine grapes to market : 
as fresh fruit. The only large scale cultivation of table grapes, properly so I 
called, is in the neighbourhood of the large towns. The most important is the i 
production in the environs of Budapest, or in the neighbourhood of Kecskement, j 
Gyongyos and Pecs. In these parts the well known varieties, Chasselas, Musca- j 
tella, and also local varieties such as Passatutti are gathered. 

Export of table grapes is mainly to the nearby markets of Austria and Po- ; 
land. Although the market conditions for the Hungarian growers have never 
been satisfactory in consequence of the causes mentioned, the exports rose rapidly ’ 
after 1927, in which year the total was only 6000 quintals; in 1930 an export 
figure of 177,000 quintals was reached. This rise in exports was due to the 
forcing of the product on the Czechoslovakian and especially on the German 
market. , i .VAN .. * • ; 
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Export of Table Grapes from Hungary . 


YEAR 

In 1000 

pen go 


In 

100 quintals 


Total 

including exports to: — 

Germany 

Austria 

Poland 

Czechoslo- 

vakia 

I v -3 ......... 

1,672 

223 

17 

100 

61 

46 

1929 

4^31 

743 

55 

367 

150 

164 

1930 ......... 

6,174 

1,767 

719 

622 

232 

164 


Hungary imports table grapes on a small scale only. 


Import of Table Grapes into Hungary 


YEAR 

In 1000 

pengo 

ir 

Total 

1 100 quintals 

including imports from: — 

Italy 

Spain 

1928 

77 

5 

I 

4 

1929 . . . 

49 

4 

— 

3 

1930 .......... 

56 

3 




Yugoslavia. 

Tlie cultivation is predominantly that of wine grapes. Table grape produc- 
tion had already been established in the neighbourhood of Smederevo for the 
supply of the Belgrade market, and as a result of the great difficulties attending 
the sale of wines it has been introduced in other localities, as for instance in 
Novisad, a district very favourably situated for the trade with the north. The 


Export of Table Grapes from Yugoslavia . 


JEAR 

In 1000 

dinars 

j In 100 quintals 

Total 

j including export to: — 

Ger- 

many 

Greece 

Italy 

Austria 

Poland 

Czecho- J 

Slova- 

kia' 

Hun- 

gary 

1928 ... , 

9,295 

184 

4 



124 


" 41 

5 

1929 ....... 

8,789 

182 

■ — ■ 

■ — 

12 

158 

— 

2 

2 

i 9 jo . 

114410 

397 

16 

2 


313 

II 

26 

25 
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•export lias developed in connection with the expansion in the export trade in other 
kinds of fruit. In 1926 the grape export was approximately 2600 quintals, and in 
1930 about 40,000 quintals were exported. Grapes take the third place after 
dried plums and apples in the export of fruit. The greater proportion of the 
grapes go to Vienna, which is reached in 30 hours by the fast fruit expresses; a 
smaller proportion goes to Czechoslovakia. 

Bulgaria. 

Increased efforts were made after the war to extend vine cultivation, in 
view of the loss of territory and the diminishing profits on cereal cultivation, 
and in consequence the wine growing industry has considerably expanded. 
The area of the vineyards has since 1914 doubled. Although at the present 
time the production of wine grapes takes the first place, during the last few 
years, in consequence of the difficulty attending the sale of wines, table grape 
growing has been on the increase. On the whole the climate is favourable to 
this production. The varieties chiefly planted, the Afus Ali, Dimiat and Muscat, 
are remarkable for the length of the clusters, the size of the berries and high 
sugar content. The ripening season of the grapes is fairly long; it begins at 
the beginning of August and lasts till the end of November. The production is 
concentrated in the following places : Gorna Orehovitza-heskovetz, Pavlikeni, 
Pleven, Russe, Preslav and vScliumen. 

Table grapes were exported for the first time in 1926, and the export 
figures have risen subsequently from year to year. The exports from 1926 to 
1930 were as follows (in 1000 quintals) : 

1926 . 1.6 1929 21. 1 

1927 ....... 5.6 1930 27.7 

1928 ....... 9.5 

Bulgarian table grapes go mainly to Austria (Vienna) and Germany (Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden and Hamburg). 


Export of Table Grapes from Bulgaria . 


Year 

In 1000 levas 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

including export to : — 

Germany 

Austria 

! . Czecho- ' 

1 Slovakia 

1928 

13,626 

95 

. 

0 

92 

3 

1929 . . . .4 I 

31,76° 

211 

29 

177 

3 

193° 


277 
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In the opinion of the exporters the rise in the export figures would have been 
much larger, if the proper rolling stock (refrigerator trucks) had been available, 
and if it had been possible to speed up the transport arrangements, the time 
now taken in transit from Sofia to Berlin being 5 to 10 days. The trade organ- 
isation methods are also not yet adequate. Frequently with a view to early 
placing on the market, the grapes are picked unripe or during rain, badly sorted 
and packed. Accordingly 'the Export Institute established the Bulgarian 
government in 1930 has intervened and has published strict regulations dealing 
with the grading and packing of table grapes for export, with a view to achieving 
an increased marketability of the product. 

There was a small import of table grapes before the war, but this has now 
disappeared. 

Rumania. 

Before the war Rumania -was a grape importing country. The average 
for the period 1929-13 was an import of 18,600 quintals; in 1912 the import 
was 31,600 quintals to the value of 910,000 lei. No export took place. After the 
world war the position of Rumania was fundamentally altered. The annexa- 
tion of Bessarabia was the main factor in bringing about the transition from 
importation to export of a surplus. A small proportion only of the whole area 
under vine cultivation is used for table grape production. The production is 
however greater than appears from the export figures, as only a part is 
exported. Owing to the absence of statistical data the production figures cannot 
be given. There was great fluctuation in the volume of the export till quite 
lately, due partly to the varying market capacity in Poland, the destination of 
nearly the whole of the Rumanian export, and partly to the very defective initial 
organisation of the export trade. In the last few years however a more uniform 
development of the export is noticeable, the figures (in 100 quintals) being as 


follows : 

1921 ....... o 1926 6 

1922 ....... 5 1927 48 

1 9 2 3 • 43 1928 86 

1924 «•••••* 204 1929 . 135 

IQ23 ....... Q2 IQ20 28A 


In 1930 the Rumanian Export Institute also issued regulations as regards 
quality and packing of grapes for export, with a view to placing on the Central 
European markets goods to which no exception can be taken. The transports 
directed abroad are under the control of an official of the Export Institute, and 
at the same time, to avoid delay in delivery, are under the supervision of the 
Customs authorities. 

The following figures show that up to 1929 the Central European market 
was of no importance. 
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Export of Table Grapes from Rumania. 


YEAR 

In 1000 lei 

! 

Total 

\ 

In 100 quintals 

including export to: — 

Germany 

Poland 

1927 

; 

3,576 

48 

25 

23 

I 92 S 

- — • 

86 

— 

— . 

1929 

— • 

135 j 

— 

— 

1930 ' * * 

55,011 

384 

3 1 

349 


There is no import of table grapes worth mention. 


Greece. 

The table grape trade was in pre-war times only of subsidiary importance 
in the extensive vine cultivation of Greece. By far the larger proportion of the 
grapes were used for wine or dried. By the acquistion of Crete (in 1913) where 
table grapes were grown on a large scale, this branch of production underwent 
expansion which for the first time made possible a somewhat large export of table 
grapes from Greece. 

The export figures rose after the war, as cultivation of the vine in Greece 
became in part directed towards the production of table grapes. The interna- 
tional crisis in regard to sale of wines was felt the more acutely in Greece as there 
had been larger grape harvests in consequence of more heavy manuring and 
in spite of a slight diminution in the areas under cultivation, while on the other 
hand the export of Greek wines became a matter of difficulty. 

There was no serious difficulty, however, in stressing the production of table 
grapes, as the greater proportion of the grapes which had heretofore found their 
way to the wine press were also suitable for sale as table grapes. All that was 
necessary was that the harvesting methods should be adapted to the new objec- 
tive, a closer attention should be given to the grading, the transport arrangements 
improved and the appropriate trade organisation established. A re-adaptation 
on these lines took place in all the provinces of Greece. As in pre-war times, 
Crete stands at the head in respect of production, followed by Central Greece 
and Thessaly. In Crete the variety Heracleion is mainly cultivated, in Greece 
proper the very early Depadiki, which is ready for shipping by the middle of 
July, the Sultanina, Rasaki and some later varieties. Grapes are packed for 
despatch in boxes. 

There has been a rapid rise in exports, the figures from 1921 to 1930 being 
as follows (in 1000 quintals) : 


I92I .... 

. . . 16 

1926. . . . 


• 53 

1922 .... 

... 19 

1927 . . . 

- * . . 

• 51 

1932 .... 

* • * 35 

1928 . . . 

► ' >■ . 

• § 9 

I924 .... 

. . . 31 • 

1929 : -V .. - 


. 82 

1925 • * • 

... 6^ 

1930 . . 


• • 73 


* Ec< xi Ingl, 
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The exports amount to nearly one fourth of the total production and have 
been up to the present almost exclusively directed to Egypt. 

Export of Table Grapes from Greece and Crete. 


YE, AX 

In 100 

drachmas 

Total 

In 100 quintals 

including export to:-— 

Austria 

Egypt 

Tripoli 

I9II . 

(1) 

I 




IQ 1 1 

(*) IOI 

59 

— 

78 

— 

1912 

(1) 6 

3 

2 

— 

— 

1 9*2 

(2) 86 

61 

6 

6S 

I 

1913 

(1) 33 

17 

17 

0 

O 

I92S 

14,744 

591 

0 

591 

0 

1929 . . 

32,163 

321 

— 

816 

— 

1930 

33o56 

730 


685 



{1) Greece in 10,000 oka, — (2) Crete. 


There have been no imports of grapes into Greece either before or after the 

war. 

Until a few years ago the Greek grapes encountered no serious competition 
on the Egyptian market. Quite recently Palestine and Syria, in both of 
which there has been a considerable expansion of table grape production, have 
entered the Egyptian market which lies so conveniently near, and find purchasers 
without difficulty for their excellent quality products which are offered at low 
prices. The Greek Government has accordingly been induced to encourage 
export to the European markets, and in particular by an adjustment of the trans- 
port question. Cheap freight rates are being arranged on the Greek railways 
for table grapes for export. A larger number of refrigerator trucks have been 
ordered expressly for the transport of table grapes to Central Europe, and are 
alread} 7 partly in use. Vessels fitted with refrigerator compartments are on 
order for the Crete-Salonica steamship service, the intention being to forward 
the grapes from Salonica by road to Vienna and Munich. The cool chamber 
steamship service is to be extended to London, With a view to the capturing 
of new markets, the Greek Government has offered export premiums on grapes 
intended for West or Central Europe, the grant of premiums being associated 
with a control of grading and packing conditions. 

Russia. 

Within the wide bounds of Russia are certain districts exceptionally well 
suited for the cultivation of the vine. The grapes of the. Crimea, Transcaucasia 
and Turkestan are especially renowned . In pre-war times Bessarabia was included 
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among these areas. At that period Russian grapes were, chiefly utilised for internal 
consumption. Bessarabian grapes went mainly to Warsaw and the other larger 
towns of Poland. The Crimean grapes were for the most part consumed in South 
Russia, while the Asiatic product -either found its way to the local markets, includ- 
ing some of considerable importance, or reached the markets of Petersburg or 
Moscow. The great distances, however, separating the Asiatic producing areas 
from these latter markets, together with the unsatisf acton’ transport system, 
made this inland trade in table grapes extremely difficult, so that it was a much 
simpler arrangement for the fruit trade in Petersburg or Moscow to organise import 
of table grapes from Spain through Germany. The consequence was that in the 
pre-war years there was an excess of imports amounting on an average of the 
years 1909-13 to 15,406 quintals, the maximum being considerably higher. 

After the war the Russian Foreign Trade Commissariat was unable to release 
currency for the table grape imports, quite apart from the fact that the former 
class of purchasers no longer existed. On the other hand, the need of obtaining 
foreign money acted as a powerful inducement for directing the internal produc- 
tion of table grapes into export channels. Raying out of new vineyards, improve- 
ment in methods of cultivation, grouping of small vineyards into large areas 
under State control, all were to contribute to the increase of production. In 
Sevastopol and in Poti (Caucasus) cool houses were built for fruit, mainly for 
apples but also with the object of receiving table grapes. The “ Plodoexport ”, 
which unites all organisations dealing with the fruit and vegetable trade, requires 
the trade and transport methods to be systematically organised with a view to 
increased capacity for export. 

In 1929 there were exported for the first time 11,500 quintals to a value of 
290*000 roubles, and in 1930 the export was of 5600 quintals to the value of 
106,000 roubles. The Russian statistics do not distinguish the destinations of 
the grape exports, but, according to the statistics of the importing countries, 
Germany took from 2400 to 2500 quintals, while the remainder was divided between 
Poland and other countries bordering on Russia. The consignments of grapes 
reached Germany well graded and in good condition, and were suitable, like 
those of Spanish origin, for storage in cool chambers. 


Export of Table Grapes from the U. S , S. R . 


Year 1929 
» 1930 

(to be continued) 


in 1000 roubles 


Total 

in 100 quintals. 


29O 115 

...... . 106 56 

Prof Dr. Kurt Ritter and Dr. Martin Gutteerd 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


Rural Housing {Concluded). 

In Estonia since .the war each successive year has seen an increase in the 
construction of rural dwelling houses, the fact being acknowledged that the rural 
exodus which is causing considerable anxiety is to a great extent attributable 
to the general insufficiency of housing accommodation in the country. 

The encouragement of the building of rural dwellings is contemplated by 
a law enacted in 1926, which prescribes the allocation in the Budget of the 
sums required for granting building loans. 

The following statement shows the sums granted for this purpose in suc- 


ceeding years : — 

Year Amount (crowns) 

1926- 27 100,000 

1927- 2,8 — 

1928- 29 50,000 

1929- 3O 300,000 

I930ffil I37N25 

1931-32 100,000 


The loans were almost exclusively used to build cottages, or small houses 
with a small piece of land attached, for artisans, fishermen, farm workers, 
foresters or gardeners. 

According to the regulations issued by the Government for the carrying 
out of this law, the loans pay an interest of two per cent, and are amortisable 
in 30 or 41 years. 

The amount of the different loans depends on the building materials em- 
ployed ; for wooden buildings the loans are up to 60 per cent, of the building costs, 
for buildings in stone or pise they go up to 80 per cent. 

The agrarian reform has had a marked effect on the aggregate construction 
of rural dwellings, nearly 24,000 new dwellings having been erected in the carry- 
ing out of the reform. 

The funds required for making these loans were supplied up to 1929 by 
the Treasury and in the following years by the “ Land Settlement Capital Bund. ” 

Further encouragement to tins building is given by the State Agricultural 
Bank which arranges mortgage loans for the purpose up to 60 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the real property mortgaged. 

Building of dwelling houses with the aid of State loans is made conditional 
on the fulfilment of certain minima requirements both technical and hygienic. 
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According to the building regulations the ceiling height of the rooms must be ; 
at least 245 cm., the proportion between the square measure of the windows 
and that of the flooring must be at least 1 to 10, the privy if within the house 
must be furnished with a ventilating shaft, etc. Generally speaking the building 
is carried out in accordance with the relatively simple life of the country side. 

Only in isolated cases is water laid on, and since there are no electric supply 
depots furnishing long distance current, electric lighting is found only in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the electricity stations. 

In the new houses the water supply is often brought from deep wells by 
pipes. Usually however use is made of ordinary wells which can be covered 
and lined with stone, wood or circular slabs of cement and -which are often fitted 
with an iron pump. 

Only rarely are found houses with bathrooms, as in the country the tra- 
ditional practice is still observed of separately built stoves with an equipment 
for inducing sweating. 

An idea of the measurements of these houses can be obtained from the 
1929 census. 

In the 129,802 cases included in the census the basic area of the houses 
grouped according to size of farms was as follows : 


Size-class 

Number 
of dwellings 
» included 
in the census 

Average 

area 

sq. metres 

Average 

area 

per inhabitant 

1- 5 ka 

to 

H 

CO 

O 

57 

15 

5~ 10 » 


60 

14 

O 

0? 

t 

O 

H 

...... 33,048 

69 

14 

20- 30 » ■ 

24,005 

79 

15 

30- 50 « ...... 

23,189 

S9 

15 

50-100 )> ...... 

...... 7,6x9 

106 

18 

100 ha . 

i ,454 

224 

41 


In the Irish Free State, in spite of various difficulties, progress has been 
made in rural housing especially during recent years, and at the present time 
the Government is engaged in the study of schemes for more complete and 
practical action (1). 

In the rural districts the usual type of dwelling is a three-roomed house, 
while the typical rural family consists of five persons, although 52.5 per cent 
of rural families consist of six persons or more. 

A recent official report shows that the former rural dwelling with damp 
clay floor, a thatched roof always needing repair, ill built walls, small fixed 
windows admitting very little light and almost no air, inhabited by too large 

(1) S. J. Brandenburg : Housing Progress in the Irish Free State. The Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics , Vol. VIII, No.. 1. Chicago, February 1932. 
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a number of persons, situated in a hollow for shelter from the storms ■ often 
with an open drain or pool of liquid manure in front of the house., is replaced 
by a new type of building, built solidly and mainly of masonry, situated with 
due regard to health. This dwelling has a .good appearance, the roof is of 
slate,' the windows can open and are large enough to give plenty of light to all the 
rooms. . It is obvious that this new system will lead to improvements in health 
conditions, protection against disease while contributing to the general welfare. 

In the last fifty years rural housing improvement has been a matter of 
concern to the Government British and Irish. The present Government has 
paid special attention to providing farm workers with livable houses and 
with half an acre to an acre of land. These have been erected under the 
special suiiervision of the local sanitary authorities. State grants and loans on 
favourable terms have enabled the local authorities to build and to let cottages 
at low rents (on an average, is. 3d. per week for cottage and garden). Up to 
1930 loans were made by the State for a value nearly approaching £7,270,000, 
nearly half being granted before 1906. Such loans were to be repaid with a period 
of from 30 to 50 years, in instalments, principal and interest together, the rate 
varying from 3 }/ 2 and 4 * 4 . By the law of 1906, further loans were granted 
subsequently, repayable within a period of 68 years and a half, at the rate of 
3*4 per cent., principal and interest together. Since the beginning of this activity 
in 1883, more than 42,000 cottages have been built. 

General encouragement has been given to rural building by successive laws 
approved since 1924. Under these measures grants have been made to private 
persons who wish to build houses in the rural regions. In accordance with this 
recent programme more than 9000 houses have been erected representing for 
the State an average subsidy of £66 per house. The present Government 
of the Irish Free State usually makes a grant to the local authorities of £50 
per cottage, or nearly one sixth of the cost of building. 

In the Congested Districts zone, the Housing Act of 1929 makes provision 
for State grants : for erection or improvement of a house, respectively £80 
and £40 ; for construction or renewal of a poultry house or a piggery, 
respectively £5 and £2 10s. 

With the approval of the Minister for Lands and Fishery and on conditions 
established by him, the State may also grant loans, the total amount of which 
does not exceed the total of previous grants. 

The grants are outright gifts ; and the loans are made on terms so favourable 
that for half or even three quarters of their normal amount they may in reality 
be considered as being gifts. They are repayable in 68 instalments, calculated 
according to the borrower’s capacity for payment ; for example, a debt of £100 
may be extinguished in a period of 68 annual payments of £1 10s., in this 
way only about £2 more than the principal is repaid. 

Peasant housing conditions in Greece, although not presenting any very 
abnormal features, cannot be considered as completely satisfactory. 

There are two common types of dwelling. In the * first place there is the 
house on the ground level, consisting of one or two rooms, without stabling 
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or storehouse. In this case the hygienic conditions leave much to be desired 
as human beings and animals are living together or side by side. This is 
not very serious as there is not much live stock kept -as a rule in Greece.' 
Usually it is only a question of one or two goats and the mild climate allows 
the peasant to turn these loose in the open' air for the greater part of the year. 
On the other hand, in the more populous parts the houses are more cared for. 
Usually they are built in two floors, the ground floor being used as stabling and 
storeplace, while the upper floor forms the family dwelling. Although better, 
this type is not altogether satisfactory for the humans, as they have to breathe 
the tainted air from the stables. 

In some parts of Thessaly and Epirus thatched huts are found here and 
there. Latterly when provision had to be made for the refugee peasants, State 
grants of land and houses w^ere given. The houses built usually consisted of 
two rooms with or without stabling and storeplace. At first four-roomed houses 
were also built but very rarely. A special type was built, especially in Mace- 
donia, for fishermen, silkworm breeders, tobacco growers, according to the require- 
ments of their occupation. All these houses have also, some metres of land 
which may be used as a garden. They are built in stone, bricks or cement. 
In some cases there is an earth floor and the tenants are expected to cover it 
with a wooden flooring. The number of these houses assigned to the refugees 
was 129,934, out of which 52,561 were built by the Commission for the settle- 
ment of the refugees, and 13,487 by the State. In addition 63,886 houses aban- 
doned by Turks and exchanged Bulgarians were assigned to the refugees. 

On account of the serious internal problems that have been engaging atten- 
tion since the war, there has not yet been the opportunity of formulating a State 
programme of improvement of rural housing. In these last few years the State has 
made great efforts for the improvement of the economic and social conditions of the 
peasants, an improvement which was felt to be a matter of urgency. The agrarian 
reform was undertaken, and 120,149 share tenants and landless cultivators were 
transformed into small holders, and 135,265 refugee farm families were placed. 
As was natural the detailed work of carrying out these schemes and the very 
large expenditure necessary absorbed all the attention of the State and made 
such inroads on its revenues that it proved essential to postpone to a later date 
questions the importance of which was fully recognised. 

In Hungary, where a very large proportion of the population is engaged in 
agricultural work, the great importance of a sound hygiene for the rural popula- 
tion has long been recognised. 

During the last twenty years preceding the war as well as quite recently 
the hygiene of rural housing in Hungary has been developed on continuous scien- 
tific lines. Although, however, the majority of rural dwellings, especially the 
newly built houses, conform fairly exactly to hygienic requirements, it cannot 
be denied that there is still much to be accomplished in this direction. 

In the Transdanubian regions and partly also in the mountainous region of 
the North, the population live in small towns and in villages ; in the plain on 
the other hand large villages aiid large towns are found. A considerable 
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part of 'the population of these regions '(the Great Plain of Hungary, Alfold ) 
does not live packed together In towns but is dispersed in the surrounding areas, 
on farms often distant several kilometres from the centre. There are some 
disadvantageous consequences of this dispersion as sanitary and hygienic assist- 
ance is thus rendered extremely difficult. Owing to the composition of the 
soil, which crumbles very readily on the Alfold , and to the long continued droughts 
of summer, - the air in the villages is filled with dust (i). 

The rural dwellings consist only of a groundfloor ; they lie along the roads 
which are very wide, and are often separated by gardens or other open spaces. 

In the country districts, the housing accommodation varies greatly according 
to the economic conditions, the crops grown and the local circumstances. In 
parts where there are no quarries or brickworks, and everywhere in the poorest 
villages, the houses are mainly built of clay, that is, either with sun-dried bricks, 
or merel3 r with clay pressed in a rough mould of pieces of wood. The base of 
such houses, especially the newer ones, is usually constructed of stone or bricks. 
At the present time the authorities are proposing also to isolate the walls by 
brick or stone supports. In many places there are still rough shelters constructed 
of clay the ventilation of which is very defective. 

The widely extending villages of the plain are often without any drainage 
system. A night-soil removal system exists in the larger and better organised 
villages ; elsewhere the material is mixed with the stable manure and spread on 
the gardens or fields. In this way infection of the soil readily takes place, and 
since the level of the underground waters is frequently high, the result is that 
the water from the ordinary wells in the villages is with few exceptions very bad. 
In some villages there is nothing but a few shallow pools of water. In the 
Alfold region drinking water can only be obtained by sinking deep, or artesian, 
wells. There are more than 3000 artesian wells in existence, with an average 
depth of 200 metres, and an output of from 100 to 150 litres of water per 
minute each. 

Since 1901 State encouragement has been given to building of houses for 
agricultural workers, and subsidies have been given for the purpose. The total 
amount of the grants made by the State during the five first years was 290,239 
crowns. From 1906 a credit was placed on the Budget each year for this pur- 
pose, the amount being 200,000 crowns in 1906 and 250,000 crowns in 1907. 
Subsequently Law XLVI of 1907 was passed authorising the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to promise an annual sum of 300,000 crowns for purchase of sites for the 
construction of houses for agricultural workers. This sum was subsequently 
increased with the result that in the period from 1909 to 1920-21 it amounted 
to 500,000 crowns. After 1921, at the time of the inflation, sums were shown 
on the budgets of the State as also paid for this purpose for a period up to the 
financial year 1926-27 inclusive. The activity of the State was, after 1927-28, 
replaced by that of the Association for Rural Housing (Falusi Kislakdsepilo 
Akcid), a co-operative society formed with State financial assistance, which had 


(1) See Scholtz C. : lye service sanitaire en Hongrie, Budapest, 1928. 
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already begun operations in 1925. At the end of 1930, the number of persons 
who had obtained loans from this Association for the purchase of material to 
be used for building their own houses was 31,661, and the credits thus granted 
amounted to 43,668,920 crowns. 

In the regulation relating to the buildings erected in connection with the 
agrarian reform which was introduced after the war, attention lias been paid, 
so far as possible, to hygienic requirements. 

The recent intervention of the Hungarian Chambers of Agriculture for the 
improvement of the hygienic conditions of the farming classes is also worthy of 
mention. One of the most striking results is that the accommodation intended 
for farm servants and other persons in service in rural districts is becoming 
rapidly more satisfactory from the hygienic standpoint. 

In the booklet entitled Ees habitations rurales en Europe published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, there is an account of the principal 
new departures taken during recent years in Itauy in reference to rural housing; 
among these may be noted two enquiries of special importance. One of these 
has been made by the Istituto Nazionale di Economia Agvaria and deals with 
the development of rural building in tiie various regions, and the other which 
has been carried out by the Confederazione Nazionale dei Sindacati Fascisti 
dell’ A gficoltur a and deals with the general living conditions of the peasants (conta- 
dini) and tiie farm workers (braccianti), opens with the detailed examination of 
different aspects of the rural housing problem. In addition mention may be 
made of tiie opening of a number of prize competitions for model rural dwellings 
corresponding to farms of differing size and position, or to different farming 
systems (1), and, more recently, the opening of a rural housing and model farm 
exhibition, organised under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
on the occasion of the Second " Fiera del Eevante” (or exhibition of the products 
of South-East Italy) which was held at Bari. 

In regard to the State activity, there are several measures in existence, 
contained in different laws (2), for encouragement of rural building ; in particular 
the law of 24 December 1928, No. 3134, on integral land improvement is intended 
to ensure the full development of rural building operations. It prescribes the 
building of large villages (borgate rurali) and of isolated rural buildings, towards 
the construction of which a contribution is made by the State varying from 
10 to 30 per cent, of the cost price. 

By a recent measure (Royal Decree No. 131 of 20 March 1930), the materials 
employed in the construction and repair of rural buildings have been declared 

(x) “ Progetti per costruzioni di case coloniche sotto gli auspici del Ministero deiragricoltura e 
delle foreste, a cura della Cattedra Ambulante di Agricoltura per la provincia di Perugia. ” Perugia 
1930. — Garavini Dott. Giorgio : “ X migliori fabbricati rurali recentemente eostraiti in provincia di 
Siena”, Cattedra Ambulante di Agricoltura per la provincia di Siena, Siena, 1930. 

(2) See Camanni Vincenzo ; “ I,a politiea edilizia rurale in Italia. ” U Assistenza Social e A gricola, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Rome, January and February, 1933-X — Fontana Attilio: 1 / edilizia rurale nelle 
provvidenze legislative, Rivista di Politiea Economica , No. 4, Rome, 30 April 2932-X, 
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exempt from the tax on commodities consumed (imposta di consume* ). This 
exemption extends to all buildings' or parts of buildings, including their acces- 
sories, when belonging to the owner of the lands on which the}" are being placed, 
and utilised as : 

(a) dwellings for land workers, foremen, overseers, persons in charge of 
live stock, etc., directing or effectively assisting day labourers in the accom- 
plishment of their daily work ; as well as dwellings for stewards and other persons 
responsible for live stock, etc,; 

(b) stabling for work animals -or grazing stock; 

(c) places for storage and first manipulation of the agricultural products 
of these same lands, or for storage and safe-keeping of machines and implements 
used in the cultivation of the soil. 

The development of rural building on the Roman Campagna is remarkable. 
For some time past the reclamation and settlement by the owners themselves 
of a zone of nearly 200,000 hectares has been encouraged and facilitated in various 
ways by special legislation relating to this region. During the period 1926-1930 
land reclamation schemes to the number of 219 have been drawn up and ren- 
dered compulsory for the land owners. These schemes relate to a total area 
of 81,000 hectares, on which have been erected farm settlers’ dwellings, stabling, 
and silos. In addition farm roads have been made and plant installed for the 
supply of drinking water and for irrigation. During these five years 273 loans 
have been made for the financing of these operations, up to a total amount 
of 243 million liras. 

In the Roman Campagna the number of the rural dwellings which in 1922 
was 8,830 rose to 14,165 in 1927 and to 19,412 in 1930. 

Mention should also be made of the establishment in this zone of villages 
( borgate mrali ). The building of these was begun in 1913 and at the present 
time there are nine in existence, consisting of small houses with a minimum of 
half a hectare of land each, and normally inhabited by cultivators and artisans 
who are engaged especially in agricultural industries. Nearly all these villages 
have a church, a school, a post office and a sanitary station. 

In addition, as a result of the Royal Decree of 28 November 1928, new 
types of agricultural villages are in course of being constructed in Italy, the 
following principles being followed in their formation. Whenever operations 
such as land reclamation, land development operations, regulation of water 
courses, construction of ordinary roads or railways requiring the employment 
of a large body of labour, have to be carried out in depopulated and unhealthy 
localities, it is considered advisable to give a certain stable character to the 
dwellings intended for the workers. ' In such a case they will have to be so con- 
structed that they can easily be transformed, as soon as the work is accomplished, 
into rural villages which may accommodate small farming families. Any scheme 
for the foundation of villages must also include estimates of the expenditure for 
the supply of drinking water, for drainage, for mechanical means of protection 
against malaria, for the church, the school, the medical station, as well as for 
the provision of a piece of land to be used for vegetable and fruit growing to 
the extent of about one third of a hectare for each family. In Sardinia, the 
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Mussolini Village presents a typical example of a land settlement of this 
kind carried out by workers coming from other regions of Italy. 

Special mention should be made of the activity in regard to rural building 
displayed by the Opera N azionale Conibattenti (National Service-Men’s Institute) 
which is a semi-official institution of a corporate character and self-governing/ 
placed under the supervision of the Head of the Government. The object of this 
institution is to contribute to the economic development of Italy, with special 
attention to land development operations and the development of medium and 
small ownership, so as to increase production and to make possible the permanent 
existence of a more numerous population in the rural localities. 

The Opera N azionale Conibattenti was founded in 1919 with a capital of 
300 million liras : it has real estate of its own, consisting of lands acquired by 
the ordinary forms, lands which have been transferred to it in virtue of special 
legislation and lands which were formerly Crown jmoperty and which the Crown: 
has granted to the Opera. 

For the due prosecution of its activities, the Opera is empowered by law 
to demand the transfer to its ownership of lands, whoever may be the 
owner, when such is subject to land improvement obligations or seems likely 
to undergo land development on a large scale or industrial utilisations connected 
with the agricultural activity of the Opera , or when any such property is required 
for the construction of large villages or centres of land settlement. It may 
in addition demand the assignment in emphyteusis or on long lease of rural 
lands belonging to the State or to other public bodies, when it is required to 
utilise these lands to serve its own purposes. 

Lands thus becoming an integral part of the real estate of this institution 
are subjected to large scale works of land drainage and cultivation improvements. 

In regard to land drainage improvements and forest drainage schemes,: 
the land reclamation activity of the Opera N azionale CombattenU extends at the', 
present time over an area of more than 450,000 hectares. In respect of devel- 
opment of agricultural lands, it extends over a territory of 41,472 hectares, 
including the zone of the “ Agro Pontino ” or Pontine Marshes, where land 
development operations have been accomplished on a large scale during the last ' 
few months. According to the development scheme established, more than; 
10,000 hectares of land in this zone have been in the course of 1932 transformed ! 
into farms including 520 rural dwellings which were in October ready to receive ! 
the same number of farming families. I 

In the construction of houses for farm settlers, the principle of the Opera j 
is to adopt so far as possible the type of house most common in the region 1 
making any modifications or improvements that seem advisable so that the new j 
dwellings may fully meet the requirements of a modern farm undertaking. 

It is clear that the Opera , in forming new cultivation units, does not merely 
concern itself with the technical aspects of farming, but that it equally takes! 
account of tiie environmental and hygienic conditions of the population living; 
in the regions subjected to land drainage and irrigation operations and on the 
farm lands coming under its activities. Great attention is given to the construe- ; 
tion of rural buildings in strict accordance with modern hygienic requirements. ; 
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Moreover, with the object of securing a better organisation of medical and sur- 
gical services, and more especially those providing prophylactic treatment against 
malaria, for the areas wherein land drainage and land development operations 
are projected, the Opera Nazionale has come to a special agreement with the 
Italian Red Cross. 

Under this agreement, whenever it is considered advisable, the Red Cross 
makes provision for the establishment of a regular medical station with small 
infirmary and doctor In the reclaimed regions and in the farm lands dependent 
on the Opera. 

Another agreement has been made between the Opera and the National 
Institute for anti-malarial sanitation of the Pontine Marshes, which is in charge 
of the sanitary service and the anti-malarial prophylactic measures as well as 
the mosquito campaign in the zones belonging to the Opera. 

There are 949 houses for farm workers on the farm lands belonging to the 
Opera. To this figure there should be added the 520 houses already constructed 
in the zone of the Pontine Marshes. 

The rural dwellings to be found on the farm lands of the Opera Nazionale 
CombaUenti are usually built in two stories : ground floor and upper flour ; 
there are in addition sheds for stock, storeplaces and other buildings differently 
arianged according to the needs of the farm to which the house belongs. As 
a general rule, one rural dwelling serves for one family, exceptionally for two 
ox more, as may be seen on the farm of S. Paolo d J Argon (Bergamo) where 
the rural dwellings have been by tradition built to accommodate a fair number 
of families, even as many as twelve. 

In this connection it should be added that the Opera has also made pro- 
vision for the foundation of villages properly equipped with the essential ser- 
vices. More precisely these are: <e Borgata rurale di San Cesareo ” (Rome), 
including 61 houses intended for about 120 families ; " Borgata rurale di 

Montegrosso (Bari), consisting of 25 houses for 42 families ; <f Borgo Vittoria 

(Bolzano), 10 houses for 12 families ; “ Borgo Piave ” (Lecce), consisting of 9 
rural buildings, two containing 9 dwellings each, and 7 houses for farm settlers 
of two rooms each ; " Borgo Grappa ” (Lecce), consisting of five houses. 

The houses for settlers' in each farm undertaking dependent on the O. N, C. 
are distributed in the following manner ; 

*'* Agro Pontino ” (Rome) : 520 houses ; six different types ; each for a 

single family and for a holding of about 20 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Alberese (Grosseto) ; 101 houses, including three re- 
conditioned and 93 built entirely new by the Opera ; each for a single family 
and for holdings varying from 17 to 35 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Altura (Pola) : 10 houses, five built by the Opera? 
each for one family. 

Farm undertaking of Annone Veneto (Venice); 46 houses, all newly built, 
for a single family, and for holdings of from five to ten hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Casanova (Turin): 30 houses for settlers, all of new 
construction and each for a single family ; three types, one for an irrigated farm 
holding of 8 hectares and two for unirrigated holdings of from 28 to 30 hectares. 
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Farm undertaking of Castel d’Alfiolo (Perugia): 39 houses, of which two ! 
are re-conditioned, all for a single family and for holdings of from 6 to 32 hectares. 

Farm ■ undertaking of Cioffi (Salerno): 5 houses, one re -conditioned and 
4 built by the Opera ; two types, all for one family each and for holdings 
of from 21 to 68 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Coltano (Pisa): 43 houses, four re-conditioned and 
39 built new; eight different types ; 34 for a single family each and for holdings 
■of 15 to 28 hectares ; 9 for two families and for holdings of 16 to 25 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Frigole (Lecce): 19 houses, four re -conditioned and 
13 built by the Opera. 

Farm undertaking of Isola Sacra (Rome); 17 small houses for gardeners, 
of new construction, for kitchen gardens of from 3 to 3 hectares ; 18 houses 
for settlers, of new construction, for one family each and for holdings of 12 to i 
20 hectares . 

Farm undertaking of Merano (Bolzano): 18 houses, all re-conditioned by 
the Opera , for holdings of from 8 to 34 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Poggio a Caiano (Florence): 25 houses, already in 
existence at the date at which the farm land became the property of the 
Opera , rendered habitable by the Opera itself, for one family each and for 
holdings of from 15 to 34 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Sarteano (Siena): 13 houses, already in existence at 
the elate at which the farm became the property of the Opera 6 houses for 
one family each, 5 for two families each, one for three families and one for four 
families ; all for holdings of from 15 to 34 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Sanluri (Cagliari): 7 houses of new construction, fo 
two families each and for holdings of from 50 to 67 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of ,S. Paolo d J Argon (Bergamo): 26 houses, 23 re-condi- 
tioned and three of new construction ; 3 houses for one family each, 6 for two 
families, 4 for three families, 2 for four families ; three for five’ families ; one 
for eight families ; one for 11 families ; one for 12 families. 

Farm undertaking of Stornara (Taranto): 10 houses, two reconditioned 
and 8 of new construction ; for from two to four families and for holdings of 
from 20 to 40 hectares. 

Farm undertaking of Val Sellustra (Bologna) : 7 houses, one of new 
construction, for one family each and for holdings of from 26 to 65 hectares. , 

In Latvia, after the war, the Government provided all possible financial j 
assistance for the landowners in the work of reconstruction of their farms. 
Regulations relating to these grants were made under a number of la ws : including j 
the general law “ Law on the credits and subsidies for rural buildings ” and : 
the “ Law on dwellings for agricultural workers ”, 

As regards improvement of the hygienic conditions of farm workers and the j 
rural housing question, the action of the Government has been as follows : 

In the rural centres belonging to the State, buildings suitable for transform- 
ation into dwellings, and not required by the State for its farms, schools, 
hospitals, etc., are restored and set aside for the accommodation of farm workers. 
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In addition, the State grants a small plot of land for a vegetable garden. These 
dwellings are leased to farm workers and to artisans at moderate rents, a pre- 
ference being given to local workers, to widows of artisans, and to war- wounded 
men . 

Grants have been made by the State, in ownership on State lands, ot par- 
cels of land up to 10 hectares, to farm workers and artisans who are anxious 
to build a house and' who are landless. The extent of these plots varies accord- 
ing to the distance of the locality respectively from the towns, other communes, 
railway stations and other localities more or less inhabited. 

State aid consists in : 

(a) long term loans ; 

(b) subsidies amortisable after the building is complete ; 

■ (c) building timber from the State forests, supplied at one fifth of 

the official price. 

The loans are made by the State hand Bank. The total of the loan de- 
pends on the extent of the land ; to owners of plots of land of less than four 
hectares a credit is granted up to 600 lats (gold francs) for building a wooden 
house, and up to 1,800 hits for the construction of a stone house ; for owners 
of a plot of land of more than four hectares, the total of the loan is up to 
150 lats per hectare for the construction of stone houses and up to. 450 lats 
per hectare for the construction of fire proof houses. 

A part of these loans is considered by the State as a grant to be amort- 
ised after construction. The non -repayable portion of this grant is from 100 
to 500 lats on each house for wooden dwellings with fire-proof roofs, and from 
500 to 1090 lats on a house built of stone. If the wooden house is coated 
with a varnish which preserves the wood from rapid decay, 50 to 100 lats are 
taken off the amortisation in respect of each building. 

For the construction of these houses, the Ministry of Agriculture 
grants, at one fifth of the official price, a fixed quantity of building timber 
coming from the State forests. In addition, the Ministry also prescribes the 
granting, in place of building timber, of contributions in the form of fire- resistant 
material or the equivalent of these materials in cash. 

The State also makes loans by the intermediary of the State band Bank, 
as well as building timber at one third of the official price, for the equipment 
of dwellings intended for farm workers. 

In spite of the measures adopted by the State for the regulation of the 
question of farm workers" dwellings, there are still many properties on which 
there is very little suitable accommodation for workers, and especially a shortage 
of accommodation for workers" families. To meet this need, the Government is 
in the course of drafting a new proposal in accordance with which loans and 
subsidies for the construction of buildings intended for the accommodation of 
farm workers will be considerably increased in favour of landowners employing 
farm workers on their farms. 

According to this proposal, for the construction of a wooden cottage for 
a working family, a loan will be made up to 1500 lats and for fire-resistant 
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cottages up to 2500 lats ; for a wooden house with accommodation for two 
families the loan will go up to 2500 lats and for the same house in stone, up 
to 3000 lats . 

After the houses are built, from 40 to 60 per cent, of the loan will be 
regarded as repaid. 

The law on dwellings for farm workers also establishes the minima condi- 
tions which must be fulfilled by the respective premises. Thus the premises 
intended for a worker's family must consist in a large room, a kitchen, an outer 
room, a privy and outhouses. The minimum floor space must be 40 square 
metres ; the minimum of premises for two families must be 80 square metres. 

Buildings plans for dwellings for farm workeis have been drawn up by the 
Public Works Section of the Ministry of Agriculture, which forwards these plans 
to persons concerned, giving at the same time technical advice through its 
engineer architects in the province. 

For the manufacture of fire-proof building material (cement blocks, bricks, 
reinforced concrete, etc.) presses and machines have been purchased by the 
Ministry of Agriculture which places them at the disposal of landowners con- 
cerned . 

By the provision of suitable dwellings it is hoped to attract to the country 
districts a larger number of workers, with the result of diminishing unemploy- 
ment in the towns. 

In Lithuania special present day interest attaches to the problem of rural 
housing for the following reasons *. 

(1) The necessity for rebuilding more than 1200 villages with 14,270 
estates and 2000 farms ( sodyba ), destroyed either wholly or in part during the war. 

(2) The application of the agrarian reform, involving the formation 
of new holdings, the enlargement of the already existing small holdings and the 
sub-division of village lands into independent holdings, rendering necessary the 
construction of many new houses. If it had been possible to carry out on 
normal lines the extensive work made necessary by the agrarian reform, it 
would have been accomplished between 1919 and 1931. During this period 
there would have been brought into existence 36,000 new landowners who 
were previously landless and these would have received on an average 10 
hectares of land each, and would have had to build nearly 100,000 new 
buildings, reckoning an average of three buildings to each owner. In addition, 
23,000 small holders would have had to be provided with nearly 4 hectares of 
additional land each and with 60,000 new buildings, as the old buildings were 
for the most part in bad condition. Finally, it would have been necessary 
to bring into existence 60,000 farms covering 13 hectares each, and to provide 
for the construction of 150,000 houses, since more than one half of the old houses 
had become uninhabitable. 

(3) The development of agriculture and the improved standard of living 
in the country districts, which has rendered essential and urgent the construction 
of buildings of all kinds better corresponding to the needs of the rural popu- 
lation. 
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It will be readily understood that all these reasons that call for the con- 
struction of so large a number of new farm buildings of all kinds also make 
difficult the improvement of existing rural buildings in Lithuania, which is also 
much impeded by the scarcity of timber. It has not in fact as yet been practi- 
cable to proceed with the work of sub-division of village lands so far as relates 
to 5500 villages involving the distribution of nearly 900,000 hectares among 
farm workers, and there are still man 3’ houses to be built for the newly formed 
farms and fox farms that have been enlarged. 

The harsh and damp climate which prevails in Lithuania does not lend itself 
to building in masonry. In addition owing to the economic crisis the Lithuanian 
farmers have no large capital available, which compels them to postpone 
building, renewals and improvements which are not altogether necessary. 

In Lithuania, the sodyba, which is the typical farm, consists of three or 
four separate buildings, one for the dwelling, another fox the stabling, and in 
addition, the barn and the hay store. Only in the more northerly regions the 
building used, as the dwelling has a roof in common with the other installations. 
In addition to this grouping of distinct buildings the sodyba has annexed a farm- 
yard, a kitchen garden, an orchard and a small garden. On the farms there are 
more fruit trees and more varieties than in the villages, as tlie} r serve to protect 
the houses from the cold winds. 

Dwelling houses are for the most part constructed of wood, with one floor 
onl\ T of two or three rooms, divided by an outer room which gives access to 
the two lateral rooms, one called gricia for the famil}^, and one called seklicia for 
the guests. Man} r well-to-do peasant farmers also possess rooms that can be 
utilised under the slope of the roof. 

The roof is generalh r a thatch of straw, sometimes it is made of overlapping 
boards and is more rarel>" tiled. For new buildings boards are generally 
used and sometimes sheet iron. Thus, for example, in the district of Raseinis 
according to information collected b} r the Chamber of Agriculture it appears 
that out of 1319 buildings erected in 1931, including 446 dwelling houses, 126 
were roofed with sheet iron, 720 with boards, 14 with tiles and 459 with 
thatch, so that not more than one third were thatched. 

The rooms are not lofty - from 2 to 3 metres onl} r - but the air is easily 
renewed by means of the windows and the wooden walls. The walls are white- 
washed on the inside. In the seklicia the floor is usually of wood, in the gricia 
of beaten earth ; but with the more well-to-do peasants planks are every- 
where emplo} r ed. 

The houses are warmed by means of stoves which are as a rule not very 
effective. Meals are cooked on these stoves, and in the new buildings a special 
type of hearth is added. 

Generally speaking each farm has a well, which as a hygienic precaution 
is always covered. Owing to the high level of the underground waters drink- 
ing water is everywhere readily obtainable. The privies are usually primitive 
in construction and are at a sufficient distance from the dwelling. 

Bath-houses are found in the province of Kaunas, in the villages not yet 
subdivided, in the proportion of one for two or three families ; isolated farm- 
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ing families have one apiece at some distance from the dwelling. In Suvalkia ■ 
these' are less often found, as the peasants prefer to use bath-tubs. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and the Chamber of Agriculture give every 
attention to the improvement of rural building. Plans and models of rural 
buildings have been prepared by the Ministry for farms of 5, 10 and 20 hect- 
ares, these being adapted to farms of recent formation and to the farms result- 
ing from the division of villages and large rural estates. 

The Government grants loans for a period of 20 years at 4 per cent, to 
persons undertaking the construction on improved lines of typical rural houses. 

In 1929 a Rural Building Section was instituted at the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, the object of which is to demonstrate the proper construction of houses | 
for farm workers, from the technical standpoint and also with the view of secur- 
ing the best output. Hints are also given on furnishing and management. 
This section supplies, at small expense, the plans, drawings and accessories for 
the equipment of rural dwellings, sends experts whose business it is to give 
all necessary explanations nn the spot, arranges lectures on rural building ques- 
tions and conducts press propaganda for the improvement of rural buildings; 
As there are in Lithuania very few specialists in rural building, the Chamber 
itself organises technical courses in building in clay, in reinforced concrete and 
in bricks. At the beginning of this year, the Ministry of Agriculture came to 
an understanding with the Minister of Internal Affairs, which is responsible for 
supervision of building plans, with a view to agreement between these two 
Ministries and the Chamber of Agriculture in regard to the general appearance 
and the hygiene of rural buildings. As a result of this agreement a legislative 
proposal in regard to this type of building will be presented this year. 

Mention should be made of the efforts of the Ministry and the Chamber 
, of Agriculture to stimulate the improvement of hygienic conditions in the 
country districts by diffusing among the women the first principles of hygiene 
and household management. During these last years especially, the Ministry 
of Agriculture has given a great impulse to the teaching of household manage- 
ment by introducing the subject into the curriculum of the ordinary mixed 
rural schools. Apart from these schools, there are eight special schools for 
the subject. The training of the teaching staff, lecturers giving courses in 
household management and practical teachers, has been carried out, since 1930, 
at the Agricultural Academy of Dotnuva, where a special section has been 
instituted for the purpose. . * ■ 

The Chamber of Agriculture organises on its own account courses in 
household management for young girls living in the country/gives lectures 
on housekeeping, infant hygiene and so on. 

In every rural commune in vSwbben, according to the Health Regulations 
of 1919 there must be established a Health Council, one of the duties of which 
is to endeavour to secure healthy housing. The buildings intended for dwelling 
houses must be so arranged as to avoid prejudicing the health of the occupants. 
Every room must provide the cubic space necessary for one person, and be so 
arranged as to allow of proper heating and protection against damp. : Each 
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room must also have a window admitting sufficient light and allowing ■ of the 
necessary renewal of air. The flooring of every newly constructed room or 
kitchen must be at least 30 centimetres above the surface of the ground. The 
Health Council is empowered to condemn rooms unfit for human habitation. 

In some cases, in Southern Sweden for example, the provincial authorities 
have issued supplementary advice and instructions to the Rural Health Council. 
It is recommended that living rooms should not be constructed in stables or 
barns, unless such rooms can be completely isolated and provided with a fire- 
place. Riving rooms should provide 20 to 25 cubic metres per adult unit 
or a somewhat smaller cubic space if several persons live in the same room. 
Rooms must be provided with a fireplace, and there must be in ever}" room a 
window of sufficient size which must be capable of being opened. Double 
windows must be provided in winter. Doors should not open directl} 7 on the 
outer air and floors must be of wood. 

Considerable light is thrown on rural housing conditions two enquiries, 
one initiated b} 7 the medical profession and published in the autumn of 1930 (1), 
and the other carried out by the Swedish Administration of Labour and Social 
Thrift, known as the Social Board. 

For the purpose of the former enquiry the information was collected by 
means of a questionnaire in a number of communes over the whole of Sweden 
during the years 1926 to 1929. Points were given to dwellings according to : 

(1) the nature of the soil on which they are erected ; 

(2) the nature of their foundations ; 

(3) their internal and external condition ; 

(4) the number of persons per room ; 

{5) the cubic space per person ; 

(6) the cubic space of bedrooms ; 

(7) the cubic space of bedrooms per adult unit (two children under 15 
years of age = one adult) ; 

(8) the area of windows as a j)ercentage of floor space ; 

(9) access to drinking water ; 

(10) the existence of pantry, cellar, wardrobes, and wash-house. 

It was possible in this wav to grade a dwelling quantitatively and qualita- 
tively in points. The maximum number of points obtainable according to the 
scale was 38. A dwelling house which was awarded less than 20 points was 
considered as inadequate, * 

The report further distinguishes the occupations and social groups of occu- 
piers. This makes it possible to consider separately the housing conditions 
of agricultural wage-paid workers and of those employed in other industries 
in the countryside. 

Fot the purposes of the enquiry the households were divided into two groups 
- the well-to-do class (group A) and the poorer class (group B) ~ according 

(1) Pettersson Alfred and StSenhoff G. ; Bostads for h&llandena p& landsbygden i Sverige. 
Fran Karolinsfca Institutets Hygieniska Avdelning. Stockholm, Isaac Marcus, 1930. See also; ‘‘Housing 
Conditions of Agricultural Workers in Sweden **. International labour Review , Geneva, July 1931. 
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as the annual income per adult (two children under 15 years old being taken 
as equivalent to an adult) was over or under than 300 Swedish crowns (kronor). 
Persons occupying a dwelling consisting of three or more rooms and a kitchen 
were classed in group A irrespective of. their money income. 

The enquiry had reference to a total of 1,781 workers' homes, half of which 
were the households of agricultural workers and half those of workers engaged 
in other industries. Rather more than half of the former group of households 
were grouped in the poor class. The number of persons taken into consider- 
ation was 7,280. 

The large majority of the houses were built of wood, but of these most 
had a low foundation of stone. Of the whole number of houses in the com- 
munes dealt with in the enquiry, which were constructed on a moist soil, 
one-third were occupied by agricultural workers. 

A certain number of houses were recorded as in a bad state of repair; 
6.4 per cent, of well-to-do agricultural workers and 14.3 per cent, of poor agri- 
cultural workers lived in such houses. In addition, 50. 8 per cent, of agricul- 
tural workers (43.5 per cent, of the well-to-do and 57.4 per cent, of the poor) 
lived in houses which were described as damp and cold. 

As regards the number of rooms occupied by workers' houseliolds, it was 
shown that four-fifths of the poor agricultural workers did not possess two 
rooms and a kitchen, while more than half of the well-to-do agricultural workers 
were in the same position. Thus, a little over one third only of the well-to-do 
agricultural workers, and one fifth only of the poorer workers, occupied 
dwellings with two rooms and a kitchen. Three rooms and a kitchen were quite 
exceptional in the case of agricultural workers. The report states that from 
whatever point of view the situation be considered, the housing conditions as 
regards the number or rooms were especially unsatisfactory in the case of agri- 
cultural workers and tor pare (1), even where they belonged to the well-to-do 
class. This is partly attributable to the fact that the dwellings often formed 
part of the wages of agricultural workers and that many of the dwellings dated 
from a time when one room and a kitchen or even one room with a fireplace 
was considered suitable accommodation. 

As regards dimensions of dwellings, a fourth of all workers’ households 
had to be content with 20 to 30 square metres. In addition the enquiry showed 
that 17.3 per cent, of the workers lived in rooms less than 2.10 metres in 
height, and only 8.5 per cent, in rooms of more than 2.70 metres high. 

As regards cubic space, the agricultural workers' dwellings considered in the 
report very rarely attained the 85 to xoo cubic metres regarded as adequate. 

The comfort cf a dwelling and the number of conveniences it possesses vary 
in proportion to its general standard, but it was noted that 54 per cent, of 
agricultural workers were living in houses with no lobby or entrance hall, an 
important point in so cold a country as Sweden. A large proportion of these 
dwellings also were without pantry, cellar, wardrobe or wash-house. 


(x) Smallholders paying rent in the form of a certain number of weeks of labour. 
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Taking into consideration the general classification of workers" households 
according' to the number of points awarded to the dwellings, it was evident 
that a large number of these fall below the standard considered adequate. Of 
the households of well-to-do agricultural workers 27 per cent., and of the poor 
agricultural workers 42 per cent., were living in houses that obtained less than 
20 points, i, e. s not fulfilling the minima requisite conditions. Not less than 
40 per cent, of the workers" households lived in dwellings that obtained from 
20 to 24 points, or only a few points above the minimum. Practically . no 
households' lived in dwellings obtaining 30 or more points. 

The results of the enquiry made by the Social Board are not given here 
in detail, as its purpose was purely administrative. It is of interest however 
to indicate certain recommendations which form the conclusions of both reports. 

The report of the medical enquir}' states that building regulations for the 
country side appear to be necessary and emphasise the utility of a rationally 
organised advisory service. It recommends that modern building plans should 
be available and that a more systematic housing inspection should exist. The 
Social Board on the other hand without under-estimating the importance of a 
revision of the existing Health Regulations and other provisions, points out 
that the practical effect of such regulations cannot exceed the limits of what 
is economically possible. In order to obtain improvements in rural conditions, 
it is therefore necessary to supplement legislation by positive assistance, in 
particular by the granting of credits. 

* * * 

It should be noted that the question of rural housing, in connection with 
that of the rural exodus, was discussed at the meeting of the Mixed Advisory 
Agricultural Committee - the liaison body between the International Institute 
of Agriculture and the International Labour Office - which was held at Rome 
from 7 to 9 November 1929, and that it was again considered at the last- 
meeting of the same Committee (Rome, 18 and 19 March 1932), when the In- 
stitute was requested to pursue its investigations while reserving the power to 
select the time considered most opportune for sending out an enquiry relating 
to rural housing conditions in the different countries. 

G. COSTANZO 

INSURANCE 

Hail Insurance in South Africa, 

In the Union of South Africa hail insurance was only carried out during 
1931 by a small society at Picksburg, in the Orange Free State, the Farmers’ Hail 
.Insurance Society, „ 

In the course of last year proposals were put forward for the formation of a 
co-operative insurance society which, according to the intentions of the promoters, 
was to extend its operations to the whole country. The object of this society 
was to be the carrying on under a co-operative system of the business of insuring 
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the agricultural crops of its members against damage caused by hail, fixe, pest, 
and rust and of insuring their livestock against death. 

According to the plan drawn up, bona fide farmers, co-operative agricultural 
societies and companies and such associations as are mentioned in the 
Co-operative Societies Act could become members by application to the Board 
of Directors. 

It may be of interest to note the principal provisions of the Rules’ of the 
Banners’ Hail Insurance Society. 

The Society has a working capital, an insurance fund and a reserve fund. The 
working capital is provided by an annual levy of one per cent, upon the amount 
proposed for insurance by each member, to be paid in cash at the time of making 
the proposal. The balance of the working capital remaining unexpended on 
31 J uly in each year must be set aside as a reserve fund for payment in compen- 
sation for any loss or damage to be suffered by members who have contributed 
to such working capital and for which loss or damage the insurance fund may prove 
to be inadequate. The interest or holding of each member in the reserve fund is 
calculated according to the contribution made by him towards the working 
capital. 

All profits earned by the investments of the Society must be carried to a 
dividend account and must be distributed annually to the members in propor- 
tion to their holding in the reserve fund. 

No payment of compensation may be made out of the reserve fund of a 
sum greater than the value of the holding therein of the member to whom it is 
paid. A member may decide not to take such compensation ; in this case, his 
holding in the reserve fund remains undiminished. The compensation paid out 
of the reserve fund in any one year must not exceed two-thirds of the amount 
of the fund ; if necessary, in order to keep the compensation paid within this 
limit, all claims must be reduced proportionately. No amendment to the pro- 
visions relating to the reserve fund may be made until its amounts to a sum of 
not less than £50,000. 

The insurance fund is provided by the contributions of the members. These 
consist in a levy of not more than two per cent, of the amount proposed for in- 
surance by each member, which must be paid at the time of making the pro- 
posal. At the end of every period of insurance, the Directors must return to the 
members such portion of the insurance fund as may remain after compensation 
has been paid for losses incurred by the members of the society. 

No member has any claim for compensation upon any one or more of the 
members of the society ; compensation is paid only by a division amongst claim- 
ants of the insurance fund or of their shares in the reserve fund pro rata according 
to the amounts insured. 

The financial year of the society begins on 1 July and ends on 30 June in 
each year. 

Bona fide farmers of European descent may become members of the Society 
provided that their application for membership is approved by the Board of 
Directors, who have the right to accept qr to refuse such applications without 
giving reasons. 
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The Board of Directors, which consists of seven members appointed by the 
General Meeting, directs and controls the work of the Society. The Directors 
choose from, amongst the members of the Society two or more assessors to appraise 
damages to the crops of members. The decision of the assessors or the majority 
of them in regard to the damages is final. 

At any time after 1 October in any year, each member washing to insure his 
crop, must furnish to the Society a proposal for insurance upon a form approved 
by the society. Every member is at liberty at an} 7 time before loss or damage 
has occurred to have the value of his crop estimated, at his own expense, by one 
or more assessors. Such valuation must be lodged with the Board of Directors 
for the guidance of the assessors in the event of damage occurring. The asses- 
sors must pay due regard to pre- valuations. 

Whenever the crop of a member suffers damage by hail, he must within 
three days furnish to the society an estimate of such damage, after which the 
assessors proceed to appraise it. 

No compensation may be paid in excess of the amount insured for and if 
a member whose crops have been damaged by hail reap any portion of his crop, 
the value of such portion must be deducted from the amount for which he may 
have insured. 

If in any particular year the total claims exceed the amount of the insurance 
fund, the fund must be divided amongst the claimants pro rata to their claims as 
appraised by the assessors. In addition they will receive a share of the reserve 
fund, as indicated above. 

In the event of total loss of the crop, one fourth of the value as appraised 
by the assessors must be deducted as representing the expenses not disbursed 
by the claimant (expenses of reaping, carriage, threshing and bagging). In the 
event of partial loss, a proportionate deduction must be made. 

On 31 March in each year, or as soon after as possible, the Directors must 
distribute among claimants such proportion of the insurance fund as they are 
entitled to upon their appraised claims, after deduction of the undisbursed ex- 
penses. 

The following are some figures concerning the hail insurance business of the 
Society during 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

Number of members : 176 in 1929 ; 420 in 1930 and 2,300 in 1931. 

Devv ; in 1929, a cash levy of 1 per cent., amounting to £1,467, used for 
administration, and a levy of 4 per cent., 611 promissory notes, of which only about 
1 per cent — £1,467 — was used for compensation of losses sustained through 
hail ; in 1930, a cash levy of 3 per cent., of which 1 per cent, was used for ad- 
ministration, about one per cent, for the compensation of losses and one per cent 
refunded ; in 1931, a cash levy of 3 per cent., amounting to £31,300, details 
of the use of which are not yet available. 

Area insured: 36,675 morgen (1) in 1929; 57,500 morgen in 1930; and 
200,000 in 1931* 


(1) 1 morgen = 2 l / 9 acres. 
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Compensation paid £1,100 in 1929; £2,100 in 1930. For 1931 figures are 
not available. 

The large increase in membership is a striking proof that the farmers are well 
satisfied with the working and practical results of this small insurance company. 

Up to 1931 no legislative measures had been taken with a view to the develop- 
ment of hail insurance, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Knickerbocker H. R.: Soviet Trade and World Depression. John Lane, the 
Bodley Head Limited. London, 1931, p. 288. 

[In the January number of this Bulletin a note appeared on a £>revious work 
of this author: The Soviet Five Year Plan , its Effects on World Trade , in which the 
writer gave his impressions of the economic life of Russia. As a result of his visit 
to the country he was in a position to report on a marked revival of activity due to 
the application of the Five Year Flan to the national economy. 

In this later publication, Knickerbocker studies the effects of the Five Year Flan 
on the world economy as well as the influence of tlie general crisis on the economy 
of the U. S. S. R. at the present time. As correspondent of two American newspapers, 
the New York Evening Post and the Philadelphia Public Ledger , he made rapid journeys 
for purposes of enquiry and observation through nearly the whole of Furope, stopping 
at the principal ports and large towns. The results of this enquiry have been published 
in a series of articles in these two papers and now appear in the form of a volume. 

The writer, who has made full use of documentary evidence, notes that in all the 
countries there is a steady increase in the trade with the U. S. S. R. In this trade as 
for example for petroleum, the pre-war figures are already exceeded. Owing however 
to the reduced prices of commodities, especially of agricultural products on the world 
market, there is a perceptible shrinkage in the value of Russian exports. For the first 
six months of 1931, while the volume of Russian exports was no per cent, of the 
volume for the same period, of 1930, and 175.4 P er cent, of the volume for 1929, the 
value was only 78 per cent, of the corresponding period in 1930 and 90 per cent, of 
the* same period in 1929. 

Notwithstanding this shrinkage in values, and in order to carry through the indus- 
trialisation of the country and to effect an increasing importation of machines from 
other countries, the U. S. S. R. is compelled, in spite of the unfavourable situation, to 
place more of its products on foreign markets. In the foreign trade of Russia imports 
usually exceed exports. In the first six months of 1931, the value of the imports ex- 
ceeded that of exports by 151,020,000 gold roubles. Some of the countries trading with 
the U. S. S. R. have an active trade balance with that country, and this is especially 
true of the United States. With the object of encouraging the flow of goods towards 
the U. S, S. R., many of the European States guarantee to their exporters from 70 to 
75 per cent, of the total of payments due. On the other hand, at the present time, 
England is taking 30 per cent, of the total exports from the II. S. S. R., Germany 
22 per cent,, Latvia takes 7 per cent, for consumption and transit together, Italy 
5 per cent., etc. 

The writer considers that, generally speaking, Europe does not seem to regard 
with apprehension “ the Red Trade Menace ”, in view of the fact that commercial 
transactions are developing on an increasingly large scale, and that these transactions 
are at least temporarily relieving to some extent the dark days of the world economy. 
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The 'book provides a very clear and logical statement of Russian trade and its 
interlocking with world trade. Occasionally the comments made, by the writer are 
somewhat startling, especially when he alludes to the economic attitude taken up by 
Europe in regard to the United States of America. The reader will however have no 
difficulty in distinguishing between what is valuable and what is less so in _ this volume, 
and unquestionably it is the former which prevails]. 

I JEst Europeen Agricole. Revue trimestrielle des questions agraires et agricoles 
intemationales. Varsovie, Societe de ITnstruction Agricole (Towarzystwo Oswiatv rol- 
niczejj. Paris, Librairie Jouve et Cie, No. i, April 1931. 

[This review, the first number of which is full of interest for all who recognise the 
importance of concerted action in the agricultural sphere in this time of world crisis, 
marks a stage in the movement, which, since the Warsaw Conference in August 1930, 
has been one of the most characteristic and noteworthy phenomena in the international 
life of the agricultural world. The predecessor of this journal, the ably edited review 
U agriculture polonaise et des Pays de VEst Europpen , as stated in the preface to this 
new publication, " made it its object to follow day by day the stages in the develop- 
ment of the collaboration between the eight agricultural States (Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia) which had met 
at Warsaw to lay down the bases of common action, intended to remedy the conse- 
quences of a crisis affecting seriously their economic life. At the same time the inten- 
tion was to collect all information relating to agricultural and agrarian subjects in 
Poland A I VEst Europeen Agricole which succeeds it proposes to present in the first 
place a full documentation on the different operations and enquiries undertaken jointly 
by the agrarian States of Central and Eastern Europe with a view to remedying the 
consequences of the world crisis. On the other hand, E’Est Europeen Agricole will 
endeavour to do for each of the States of the " Bloc Agricole *’ what 1 / Agriculture 
Polonaise et des Pays de VEst Europeen had effected in respect of Poland. But IV Est 
Europeen Agricole does not intend to be merely an organ of documentation and inform- 
ation. It will make a study, with the help of highly qualified specialists, of questions 
of organisation of farm undertakings, foreign trade policy, relations between industry 
and agriculture in the different agraraian States and will make a dispassionate review 
of theories and facts. L ’Est Europeen Agricole will aim, in addition, at forming by 
degrees a kind of laboratory where from the results of practical experiment and 
from abstract theories there will be disengaged the information required for bringing 
about the agricultural and agrarian organisation of Central and Eastern Europe. 

This new publication in the interests of agriculture merits every success]. 

Sai,gado F. Ribeiro : he Brasil et les Colonies Portugaises. (Aper^u de lews res- 
sources economiques, par rapport a leur commerce d ’exportation) . Lisbonne, 1930, 
PP- 335 * 

[This is essentially a handbook for consultation and undoubtedly achieves the 
practical purpose intended by the writer, as the information supplied on the economic 
and commercial position of the countries dealt with is very full and the subject matter 
is well arranged and co-ordinated. In regard to Brazil, it will be noted that the 
enquiry relates almost exclusively to agricultural production, the branch of economic 
activities which, as is well known, makes the largest contribution in the export trade 
of the country. The writer remarks that the economists of the country calculate 
the production of vegetable origin at eight millions of cantos yearly , the production 
of animal origin at 400,000 contos , and the production of mineral origin at 70,000 cantos. 
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Hence a sum of about 8,500,000 cantos may be taken as representing the value of 
all these products. Others however consider that this figure may be safely raised 
to 9,000,000 cantos. The Year Book of the Ministry of Agriculture values the indus- 
trial activity of Brazil, in 1926, at a total of 7,200,000 contos , which the economists 
state to be an under estimate. In this way a total figure of nearly 17 million contos 
may be reached. M. Ribero Salgado passes on to the study of the economic resources 
of the Portuguese colonies, adopting a system as much as possible identical with 
that followed for Brazil, keeping steadily in view the possibilities of a larger develop- 
ment of the export trade]. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 

AegKMEENK nedereandsche zuiveEBOND. Statististisclie gegevens van 330 
eooperatieve zuivelfabriekeu over 1929 (1929/30). \s Gravenhage, 1931. (Verzatne- 
ling Nr. 9). 

[vStatistical data on 300 dairy co-operative societies. Publication of the Ge- 
neral union of Dutch dairy co-operative societies]. 

A14VISATOS, B. B. Da reforme agraire en Grece au point de vue economique 
et social. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1932. 3iop., diagr., 25,5cm. 

Angeo-Danish year book 1932. Copenhagen, Anglo-Danish press service, 
1932. 
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1930. io23p., ill., 30cm. » 
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Behnsen, PI., und W. GenzmER. Weltwirtschaft der Wolle. Berlin, J. Sprin- 
ger, 1932. 195S., Tab., 25,5cm. (Technologie der Textilfasem, hrsg. von R. O. 
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“ BuToma ", 1930. 343p. 

[Contemporary political and social history of the world]. 

Bonne, A. Palastina. Land und Wirtschaft. Leipzig, Deutsche wissenschaft- 
liche Buchhandlung, 1932. 287S., Taf., Kartell, Diagr. 

DiEPRiCH, A. und L- Thaysen. Der Siedlungsbau in Schleswig-Holstein bear- 
beitet nach dem Material der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Hofebank G. m. b. PI., 
Kiel. Kiel, W. Handorff, 1931. 134S., Abb., Karte, 29cm. 

Giacaeone Monaco, T. Considerazioni sulla politica vinicola, con prefazione 
di S. E). Arturo Marescalchi. 2 a ed. riveduta. Venezia, G. Bellini, 1932, v. 1. 

GeESINGER, PL he bois en Europe; etude d^conomie intemationale. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1932. 734P., tab., diagr, 

[Th&se, University de Geneve]. , 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


World Production of and World Trade in Table Grapes [Continued). 

II. — Asiatic Countries situated on the Mediterranean. 

% 

Vine cultivation on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean has a special 
character from the fact that in these regions, owing to the predominance of a 
Mahometan population, wine production fell into the background, so that the 
main importance attaches to the production of dried vine fruits. In connection 
with this cultivation that of table grapes was undertaken and is now carried 
on with increasing success. Up to the post war years the production mainly 
served local markets. In Cyprus with its prevailingly Christian population, and 
in Palestine, where during the nineties Jewish immigrants frequently took up vine 
growing in the newly founded colonies, production was on a larger scale. In 
both these aieas table grape production has made great strides in the last ten 
years under pressure of the crisis in wine sales which also affected these countries. 
Modem vineyards, growing improved kinds of table grapes, have made an appear- 
ance in Palestine, more especially on the plain of Jezreel, where grapes ripen very 
early. In Turkey on the other hand, where the wine crisis does not exist, begin- 
nings only in the direction of improved planting are to be observed. 

Exports of grapes from Cyprus and Palestine are mainly directed to Egypt. 
In the last few years attempts have been made, with the support of the Empire 
Marketing Board, to export grapes from both these countries to England, but 
these endeavours, although not encountering any serious technical difficulties, 
have up to the present had no tangible results. There are no special statistics 
relating to the grape export from Cyprus. The table grape export from Cyprus 
has trebled since 1924, in which year it was, as in the pre-war years, about 5000 
quintals. The following quantities were exported : 

I 92 S. .... 

1929 ..... > '/•'./ . 

1930 ./■. 


2r ,397 quintals 
16,659 quintals 
14,844 quintals 
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Exports from Palestine are much larger than formerly, although the home 
consumption has much increased in the. last few years. The export trade of 
Palestine and of Turkey may be seen from the following figures : 


Export of Table Grapes from Palestine , 


Year 

In 100 £ P, 

Total 

In 100 quintals 

Including export to 

!' . 

Egypt 

Syria 

1928 ....... 

17 

25 

24 

, ' 1 

1929 

42 

63 

63 

0 

193° 

52 

37 




Import of Table Grapes into Palestine. 




In 100 quintals 

Year 

In 100 £ P 


Including 



Total 

; imports from 




Syria 

1928 ........ 

27 

26 

26 

1929 ' - > , . . . ■ * . • .... ..... t 

19 

20 

20 

1930 

40 

32 

\ *. ■■■ 


Export of Table Grapes from Turkey . 


Year . 

In 3 CQ 00 

£T 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

I Including exports to 

Greece 

' ■" . .. ! 

U. S.S. R. 

Egypt 

Syria ' 

1928 .......... 

19 

32 

it 


5 

2 

1929 .......... 

8 

15 

■ 3 

6 

— 

3 

1930 

23 

33 

23 

I 
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V. — The Overseas Countries . 
i. — United States of America . 

Table grape cultivation only became an important factor after 1900 although 
vine cultivation has been carried on for some hundreds of years. So long as pro- 
duction did not keep pace with demand, there had to be a somewhat large im- 
port. Subsequently extension of the cultivation followed very rapidly although 
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growing of grapes under glass has not been successfully developed in the United 
States as compared with Europe, At the present time not only are the require- 
ments of the United States covered by the home production' but there is a con- . 
siderable surplus which has to be exported. Both wine and table grapes are now 
sent to nearly all parts of the States. It is however only in California, the States 
on the Great hakes and — to a less extent — some States of the Middle West 
that the trade has an importance beyond the covering of requirements of the 
growers themselves or those of the local markets. 

Both in California and in the hake States the cultivation of table grapes 
began as a subsidiary branch of wine grape growing ; and up to about the years 
i860 to 1870 the development of the two branches followed similar lines. Since 
then the table grape cultivation has become increasingly independent, first in 
the Eastern States where the neighbourhood of large towns ensured a steady 
market for fresh grapes. This change of direction received further impetus 
from the selection and diffusion of a new table variety, known as “ Concord, M 
and from successful crossings of American with European varieties. The exten- 
sion of table grape production in the years 1870-1890 involved an extraordinary 
development of vine cultivation in these States, while vine growing in California 
was developed rather through the extension of the growing of wine grapes and 
raisins. Although in California after the introduction of first class French varie- 
ties the table grape production very soon reached a high level as regards quality, 
yet in consequence of the absence of adequate transport and handling organ- 
isation only 40,000 tons of all kinds of grapes could be placed round about 1890011 
the market, while the other States, and in particular the Great Lake regions, 
marketed more than 220,000 tons. It should be remembered that the whole 
grape-growing area of California was at that time already somewhat larger than 
that, of the other States taken together. In the course of the next 30 years there 
has been no striking development of vine growing in the Eastern States. The 
grape production remained with some fluctuations at about the height readied in 
1890. In the same space of time the Californian cultivation underwent expansion 
at an increased rate, the increase being largely and especially after 1900 due to an 
augmented production of table grapes. With the amplification of the transcontin- 
ental railway system and the additional utilisation of refrigerating trucks it became 
much easier to consign Californian grapes to the eastern markets. An improve- 
ment In the quality and in the methods of packing and display of table grapes, 
due in the first place to pressure from the co-operative societies but steadily con- 
tinued, led to the securing of a wide market at the cost of the “ Eastern grapes, " 
the quality of which did not in the same measure correspond to the more exacting 
demands of the market. In any case the table grape production in the Eastern 
States for some years after the turn of the century had shown signs of retrogres- 
sion. The difficulties of marketing increased, from the competition of the Cali- 
fornian grapes, so seriously that a growing proportion of the production found 
Its way into the newer branches of utilisation, especially into the grape juice fac- 
tories. This development was accompanied by a decline in regard to quality, 
as quality and packing were no longer decisive factors when the grapes were grown 
and prepared for industrial uses. t 
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In California table grapes are mainly grown in the warmer regions of the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento. Valleys and in the South of the State. Some two 
thirds of the table grape area lies in the counties of San Joaquin, Fresno and 
Tulare. In the Eastern States the production is chiefly carried on in the Chau- 
tauqua and Finger Take area of New York State, in the Benton Harbour and 
Paw-Paw districts of South West Michigan and in Erie County, Pennsylvania, 
Californian production is based on the European kinds of grape, among which 
special mention may be made of the varieties, Malaga, Flame Tokay and Emp- 
eror, which cover 90 per cent, of the whole table grape plantations. In the East- 
ern States the cultivation is of grapes of the indigenous Labrttsca type, of which 
the best known kinds are Concord, Niagara and Catawba. 

In the following table are shown, for 1900-1919, under the first heading, 
the development of table grape production in California, under the second head- 
ing, that of the export of table grapes, i. e., that conveyed by rail beyond the 
limits of the State. The figures show fairly completely the total export from this 
State, as in consequence of the great distances no other means of transport is much 
in use. 

The internal trade of California could not naturally be shown in this con- 
nection. 

Production of Table Grapes in California . 


1000 Including exports 

Year short tons 1000 truck loads (1) 

1900 . . 12 approximate 0.8 

1905 24 1.6 

1908 57 3*8 

191°. 74 4*9 

1912 95 6.3 

1914’ . . . . 132 approximate 9 

1916 . . 136 » 11 

1918 . 173 » 17 

1919 200. » 20 


By 1920 the leading position of Californian table grapes was undisputed. 
The proportion of the Californian production to the whole of the United States 
was in 1919 calculated at 65 per cent. At the present time the proportion 
may be taken as about 90 per cent. 

A certain obscurity surrounds the table grape trade during the last ten 
years. It is well known that the prohibition legislation has not interfered with 
the preparation of wine in the household for family consumption. This oppor- 
tunity is made use of by certain enterprises for the illegal manufacture of alcohol. 

(1) A truck holds 18,000 to 25,000 pounds, or about 10 short tons. According to returns 
of the railroad statistics the figures refer in general to grapes which are consigned in the fresh 
state; in practice accordingly they refer almost exclusively to table grapes, as' wine and raisin 
grapes undergo previous preparation on the spot in California. 
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Since the coining into force of the prohibition legislation in January 1920, immense 
quantities of wine grapes have been packed in cases and exported from the wine™ 
growing districts, but only a part of this export is formed of grapes for table use. 
The exports of fresh grapes from California have risen rapidly since 1920. 


Export of Fresh Grapes from California since 1920 (in 1000 truck loads). 


Year Year 

1920 29 1926 ....... 64 

1921 33 1927 . 76 

1922 ....... 44 1928 73 

1923 • 55 1929 59 

1924 5 s 1930 63 

1925 76 


According to information received from the Federal State Inspection Service 
and the California Vineyardists’ Association, the quantities of table grapes proper 
exported from California were, in 1000 truck-loads : 


Year Year 

1 9 2 5 I 5-5 1928 ...... 23.0 

1926 12.3 I929 , . . .. . ■ 18.3 

1927 21.3 


According to these returns the table grape exports have not greatly increased 
since 1916-18, Production of course doubled itself after 1919. A proportion 
of the grapes, however, the exact ratio of which varies with the crop outturn, is 
no longer harvested, as the Californian growers have adopted a measure of 
crop restriction with a view to keeping prices up. 


Production of Table Grapes in California (in ' loop short tons). 

Including quantities 

Years not gathered 


1920 

. . , . 

166 

— 

IQ2I . 


163 ■ 

— 

1922 

. ■ . ... . 

213 


I9 2 3 • * • • * 


312 

— 

I924 . . 


325 

— 

1923 ....... . 


477 

IOO 

1926 . . . . . .. * 


398 

15 

1927 


490 

142 

1928 . • • • • ■ • ■ 

'■ * , V 

478 

73 

1929 .......... * v 

/.V' ;■■■■" 

• 312 

— 

1930 .... 


, 4I8 

104 
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As consequence of the extension of production the first sign of price weak- 
ening appeared during the season 1922. These became increasingly pronounced, 
and prices in 1925 had dropped to about one fourth of those of 1921. 


Farm Price of Californian Table Grapes in $ per ton . 


Years 8 

Ip2I ... 80 

1922 . . . . . 60 

1923 * * * • 40 

.1924 40 

IQ2=; . . 20 


Years $ 

XQ 26 .......... 2'5 

1927 ' ... ,26 

1928 26 

1929 35 

IQ3G 21 


The restriction of sales which began in 1925 would have had to be more 
comprehensive than it actually was, if the price level, already very low in 1925 
was to be maintained. The American table grape trade had however meanwhile 
penetrated to the foreign markets and the home market was thereby perceptibly 
relieved. This result gained emphasis, in that at the same time in consequence 
of the prohibition of import of Spanish grapes for the table the total import of 
the United States in table grapes dropped to about 10 to 15 per cent, of the former 
quantity. By means of sales restrictions, throttling of the import and forcing of 
the export, the table grape market was successfully stabilised, and in fact the 
price development took a slight upward turn, to be again counteracted in 1930 
in consequence of the economic crisis. 

Since 1925 the United States has been an exporting country for table grapes. 


Foreign Trade of the United States in Table Grapes (in 1000 pounds). 


■ Fiscal Year 

Import 

Export 

Fiscal Year 

Import 

Export 

1907 (l) 

31,296 

O 

I 9 t 9 . 

16,773 

0 

190S ........ 

53.857 

O 

1920 

12 , 8 X 0 

0 

1909 ........ 

29,005 

O 

2:921 

24,039 

0 

IQIO 

32,907 

O 

1922 . . . 

1,8,796 

0 

I 9 H ........ 

35,796 

O 

1923 . 

32,651 

14,022 

1912 A 

48,225 

0 

.1924 

20,029 ; 

20,257 

1913 

27,379 

0 

1925 

3,216 

20,302 

1914 - ■ 

32,157 

O 

. 1926 . . . . 

2,830 

24,268 

1915 ........ 

31,910 

0 

1927 ... . . . . . 

2,021 

30,791 

1916 

* 5>°37 

0 

1928 . ....... 

3 , 47 * 

38,819 

1917 ...... A. 

33,803 

O 

1929. ....... 

3,405 

55.638 

1918 , . . . .... 

13,4x4 

O 





(1) XJp to 1907 the imports of table grapes; were not shown separately. 
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Before the war 95 per cent, of the imports came from Spain ; apart from 
these small quantities of Belgian glasshouse .grapes came in. The Belgian imports 
somewhat increased' in the post-war years. Imports of Argentine table grapes 
now also arrive and show a tendency to increase. 


Import of Table Grapes into the 'United States. 


Year 

la $ 

1000 

I11 xoo cubic feet 

; Total 

j 

Including imports from 

Belgium 

Ger- 

many 

. 

Great 

Britain 

Nether- 

lands 

Spain 

Argen- 

tina 

Brazil : 

Chile 

Average 19x1-1 3. . 

1,804 

15,406 

193 

20 

55 

9 

15,076 

; 

3 



1928 

318 

1,381! 

259 

— 

2 

' — 

— 

995 

— 

XI 7 

1929 

301 

1,422! 

394 


— 

■ — « 

- — - 

930 

IO 

87 

1930 * 

944 

2,224 

2 43 



“ - 


1,938 

II 

28 


The United States export is, to the extent of nearly two thirds, taken by 
Canada. Importing countries of second rank are Mexico, the Philippines and 
Cuba. The increasing importance of the European markets is clear from the 
rising imports of Great Britain. 

The table grapes exported from the United States are mainly Californian, and 
the variety Emperor is of special importance., 

Export of Table Grapes from the United States a 


Year 

In $ 

tooo 

In 100 lbs. 

Total 

Including export to 

Great 

Britain 

British 

Malaya 

1. 

Ceylon 

China 

Hong- 

kong 

i. Java 

! 

Philip- 
pine Is, 

Canada 

1928 

2505 : 

. 

5361.I 

54 

36 

13 

23 

45 

15 

*53 

3920 

1929 ■ 

2463 

4731 ' 

1 4 

46 

18 

22 

52 

23 

167 

3381 

193 ° 

2121 ; 

4900 

210 

28 

25 

12 

41 

24 

187 

3323 


la 100 lbs. 


Including export to 


Year 

Colom- 

bia 

Costa 

Rica 

Cuba 

Domi- 

can 

Rep. 

Guate- 
■ mala 

Mexico 

Panama 

Salva- 

dor 

Vene- 

zuela 

IC)28 V . . . . . . . 

19 

21 

529 

IO 

18 

334 

23 

*7 

22 

1929 • *v..- 

23 

12 

382 

14 

19 

308 

30 

23 

40 

1930 

24 

10 ' 

357 

12 

12 

340 

29 

*3 

54 
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8. — Argentina . 

Vine growing in Argentina for climatic reasons lias mainly, developed in 
the semi arid provinces of Mendoza and San Juan at the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. In consequence of the unfavourable market conditions the cultivation 
was in the first place confined to wane grapes. It was not till the post-war period 
that attention was given to the production of table grapes, after the railway had 
introduced refrigerating trucks and freight reductions wfith the effect of stimulat- 
ing the vine growers to a partial swung over to table grape growing. By this 
time the towns on the eastern side were regular purchasers of fresh grape's, and in 
addition an export began to develop. Since consignments arrive on the market 
in January and finish in May, the grapes come upon the North American and 
European markets at a time of the year when comparatively high prices can be 
obtained. In particular the North American market which at that time is not 
supplied with other grapes shows an increasing absorption capacity. 

Bata as to distribution of the exports to the separate countries were available 
only for 1927. It appears from a comparison of the statistics of the importing 
countries, that in 1930 about 20,000 quintals, or more than a third of the total 
export from Argentina, was taken by the United States, about 9000 quintals went 
to Great Britain and about 2000 to Germany. The remainder of about 20,000 
quintals wunxld appear to have been exported mainly to Brazil. 


Export of Table Grapes from Argentina. 


! 

In 100 quintals 

1 . ! 

| In 1000 

Total 

Including exports to 

Year 

gold pesos 

Britain 

Uruguay 

United 

States 

1927 ................ 148’ 

176 

44 61 

5 1 


I92S' 419 

405 

— . — 

— 



408 

— — 

— 

— 

1930 |. 316 

■ 1 

542 



* 


Table grape imports into Argentina which before the war mainly came from 
Spain have now greatly declined. 
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3. — ■ Union of South Africa . 

Vine growing was introduced into Cape -Colony in the middle of the 17th cent- 
ury soon after the arrival of the first larger bands of European settlers. The 
Huguenots from Southern France were in particular the pioneers of this cultiva- 
tion, which is still mainly to be found in the districts settled by them, namely 
in the Paarl and Stellenbosch disrticts. Vine growing has not been extended 
beyond the boundaries of the Cape Province which was the province originally 
settled. Until about 20 years ago the cultivation was based almost exclusively on 
production of wine, for which a market was readily found, apart from the up coun- 
try consumption which was not very large, in the requirements of the numerous 
vessels that put in at Cape Town for supplies or cargoes. Table grape cultivation 
had local importance only until satisfactory transport was ensured by means of 
the establishment of a regular service of steamers equipped with cool chambers. 

Up to the present the South African export of table grapes is mainly directed 
to the British markets, where they command good prices as arriving out of the 
regular grape season. The crisis in regard to sale of wines which is also notice- 
able in South Africa has given an impulse to the development of table grape 
cultivation. In 1925, the year of the .latest census, out of about 100 million vines 
about three million were devoted to table grapes. There is a somewhat large 
number of kinds : White and Red Hannepot, Muscat, Gros Colrnan, Ohanez and 
others. The increase in the exports during the past years is clearly shown from 
the following figures, although for the years 1911-13 only figures for values are 
available. The fruit is packed in boxes of 10 lbs, each. Tbe sides of the boxes 
are lined with cottonwool and tissue paper and layers of the same materials are 
also placed between the bunches. 


Export of Table Grapes from the Union of South A frica. 


. Year 

. ! 

In. 100 j 

- I 

. In 100 boxes 

Total 

■ ' ■ 1 

Including 

export to : 

Great 
, Britain 

Portuguese 
East 
' Africa '■ 

Average 1911-13. . . . . . .. . . . . . . . 

146 


. 1 


1928 V a ' *. 

U534 

4,77 s ' 

4,5 Sl 

XGI 

1929. 

U5o 9 

5, 16 7 

4,982 

\ 119 

1930 • • • . . . . * „ . . . * 

1,653 

5,566 

5,319 

*5i 


4. — Australia. 

Vines are grown for wine, for dried vine fruits and for table grape production. 
Out of about 43,000 hectares under vines about 3000 hectares are devoted to the 
production of table grapes. Vine growing has been especially extended since the 
world war, as at the time of the soldier settlements the districts were preferred 


* Ec. 12 Ingl. 
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that were suitable for fruit and vine-growing. During the season 1927-28 the 
production of table grapes amounted to 12,285 short tons, distributed as 


follows : 

Short tows 

Hew South Wales . 4*250 

Victoria 3 * 33 $ 

Queensland . . . 1*474 

South Australia . 581 

Western Australia. 2,642 


The grapes are for the most part consumed in Australia itself, and for this 
reason no special heading is so far given to table grapes in the Australian export 
statistics. During the last few years however some quantities of Australian 
table grapes reached England, as appears from the import statistics, the average 
for the years 2928 to 1930 being about 2000 quintals. 

Prof. Dr. K. Ritter and Dr, M. Guttfeed. 

(To be concluded ). 

INSURANCE 

Hall Insurance in Austria. 

At the present time the following societies deal with hail insurance in 
Austria : 

(a) National : 

Burgenlandische Versicherungsanstalt, Eisenstadt. 

“ Donau ” Allgemeine Versicherungsaktiengesellschaft, Vienna. 

" P ho nix ” Allgemeine Versicherungsgesellschaft, Vienna. 

Steirer Versicherungsaktiengesellschaft, Gratz. 

Versicherungsanstalt der Osterreichischen Bundeslander, Vienna. 

" Wechselseitige Brandschaden ” unci “Janus” Versicherungsanstalt 
auf Gegenseitigkeit, Vienna. 

(b) Foreign : 

Assicurazioni Generali, Trieste. 

Erste Ungarische Allgemeine Assekur anz- Gesellschaf t , Budapest, 
Fonciere, Allgemeine Versicherungsanstalt, Budapest. 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, Trieste. 

Vaterlandische Allgemeine V ersicherungs-Gesellschaf t, Budapest. 

The limited liability company “ Der Anker, ” which up to 1931 also under- 
took hail insurance has suspended activities in this branch. 

The first ten companies do hail insurance business on the basis of a common 
risk (auf gemeinsame Gefahr) in conformity with an agreement binding the com- 
panies and laying down common conditions of insurance, common scales of 
premiums and a common valuation of the damage produced by hail. The 
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executive body which carries out the functions indicated is the Hagelschaden - j 
Erhebungsbureau; called more simply Hagelhureau . 

This office ow r es its establishment, which took place in 1890, in the main : 
to the fact that as long as each insurance company based the determination 
of the damages produced by hail on the opinions of its experts, there were 
differences in the valuations and this was unsatisfactory for the farmers. 

Moreover the estimate of the risks according to the districts was not very 
exact on account of the lack of sufficiently comprehensive statistics, each society 
having at its disposal only its own figures. With the formation of the Hagel- 
bureau these difficulties disappeared. 

The valuations of losses have since then been carried out in common, and 
only by old farmers fully competent in the matter and very often checked by 
well-known experts. 

' The travelling expenses of the experts have been greatly reduced since a 
single expert can now do the work which formerly was carried out by several 
experts each sent by a different company. 

The statistics and the observations on hailstorms are now combined into 
a common statistic ; it follows that the estimate of the risks is much more accurate 
than formerly and that it is more easy to adapt the scales of premiums to the 
actual extent of the risk. 

As to re-insurance, 50 per cent, of the business is undertaken jointly by the 
companies indicated, that is, compensation for half the losses is paid by the 
affiliated societies jointly while the other half is paid by each company separately 
in proportion to the extent to which it has been affected by the losses incurred. 

During 1890 several Hagelbureaux were established, with headquarters at 
Vienna, Prague, Budapest and Lemberg. 

After the w 7 ar, as a result of the political changes that took place, the field 
of action of the various Hagelbureaux was adapted to the new situation and 
that of Vienna, which previously included in its sphere of operations Austria, 
Moravia and Silesia now confines its operations to the territory of the Austrian 
Republic. 

The V er sicker ungsanst alt der dsterreichischen Bundeslander , which does not 
belong to the group of which we have just spoken, carries on hail insurance 
business independently. 

Although organised in the form of a limited liability company, this company, 
which was established in 1922, is included amongst semi-official companies. 

Amongst the administrative bodies of the said V ersicherungsanstalt there is 
a Council of Control (Ldnderkuraiorium) composed of one representative for 
each of the Governments of Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg, Carintkia, St}nda and Burgenland and two for the town of Vienna. 
This Council has the following duties : — 

(a) To take decisions on all matters for which, according to the rules 
of the company, the resolutions of the General Meeting and of the Committee 
of management require to be confirmed by the said Council of Control, namely, 
amendments of the rules or additions to them, increase or decrease of share- 
capital, methods to be adopted in the issue of new shares, conclusion of agree- 
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merits with another institution' whereby current insurance business passes 
entirely or in part from one company to the other, the liquidation of the company 
including liquidation in the ■ event of amalgamation with another company, 
as well as the methods to be adopted, in the liquidation and the manner in 
which the business of the company must be settled and in which the engagements 
entered into hj the company in relation to the insured persons must be guaram 
teed, authorisation of the shareholders to transfer their shares, nomination and 
dismissal of' the managing staff and the fixing of their salaries, proposals of the 
Management Committee and the General Meeting regarding the distribution of 
profits 011 the life insurance business. 

(1 h ) To agree to the resolutions of the General Meeting and of the Man- 
agement Committee in all matters resulting from the relations which exist betw een 
the incorporated insurance institutions and the former administration of the 
regions concerned and also with the administrations of the States represented 
(position of officials, etc.) ; 

(c) Management of the special fund (art. 44 of the rules) as well as deci- 
sions concerning its utilisation ; 

(d) to send three members and a substitute member to the Inspection 
Committee with a view to participation in the supervision of all branches of the 
company’s work ; 

(e) As the rules expressly state, the Curatorium must in its work have 
regard mainly to the interests of the whole bod}" of insured persons and has 
the right to present to the Council and to the General Meeting proposals for 
this purpose. 

The hail insurance which was formerly carried out by the Niederdsterrei- 
chische Landesver sicker ungsanstalt has been taken over by the V ersicherungsan - 
stall der osterreichischen Bimdeslander which has extended its work to the whole 
territory of Austria, while the business of the first society was limited to the 
territory of Dow r er Austria. 

Itfniay be useful at this point to give some particulars regarding the Nieder- 
osterreichische Landesver sicker ungsanstalt which played a very important part in 
the matter of insurance in Austria but was obliged to give up business, mainly 
on account of the consequences of the monetary inflation in Austria. This 
institution was established in 1899 and had the character of a semi-official 
institution. The supreme direction and the management .of the Institute, as well 
as the control over its work as a whole, were in the hands of the Diet of Dower 
Austria and were exercised through its executive body, the Provincial Committee. 
Moreover, the Diet nominated each year from its own members two " censors, " 
who gave their services gratuitously. The Institute was based on the principle 
of mutuality, that is to say, the losses incurred had to be made good by the 
members and the profits realised were distributed amongst them ; every insured 
person was regarded as a member of the Institute. Dower Austria guaranteed 
to the Institute an annual subsidy of 80,000 crowns and, in addition, an annual 
credit without interest of 200,000 crowns to meet a possible deficit in the event 
that the reserve fund should prove inadequate. The Institute did not pay any 
compensation for damage done by hail not exceeding 6 per cent, of the sum assured. 



They also laid down certain percentages of which account was not taken' in\ 
calculating the sum assured. These percentages began at 2 per cent, for damages | 
ranging from 7 to 9 per cent, of the sum assured and increased progressively 
up to 11 per cent, for damages between 90 and 100 per cent, of the sum assured, j 
The work of this Institute being carried on in the interest of agriculture it : 
succeeded in the course of a few years in having in its hands up to 65 per cent* 
of the hail insurance business of Tower Austria. But from 1906 the business j 
began to decline and finally the Institute was obliged to give up business. 

Since 1922 this Institute has been replaced by the Yer sickening sanstali dcr 
osterreichischen Btmdesi cinder. 

In 1927, in conformity with a decision of the General Meeting, this latter 
Institution was amalgamated with the re-insurance company “ Securitas 

As we have said, the V er sicker ungsanstalt does not belong to the group ; 
of other companies carrying on hail insurance business. Nevertheless it applies 
the same scale of premiums as the societies belonging to that group. I11 addition, ; 
being desirous of establishing hail insurance on a wider basis in order to secure 
a more favourable distribution of risks and consequently a diminution in the 
scale of premiums, this Institute, in agreement with the other companies carrying 
on hail insurance business has taken joint action with them through the medium 
of a free association or understanding which is known as A rheitsg em einschaf t 
dev osterreichischen H agehersichenmgsanst alien . j 

This understanding has neither rules nor special regulations, but discusses 
and takes decisions whenever the business and the circumstances require it. j 
While leaving untouched the independence of the various companies this free j 
association aims exclusively at combining the efforts of all those engaged in j 
insurance business with a view to removing all obstacles and promoting conditions [ 
favourable to insurance. One of the principal functions of this organisation 
has been to maintain contact with the administrative authorities and the vocational ; 
organisations with a view to removing every cause which might prevent hail- j 
insurance or render it difficult and to developing propagandist work amongst | 
the farmers. j 

The first step taken by this organisation was the formation of an Office for j 
Consultation 011 Hail Insurance at the Agricultural Fair held last spring. It J 
would seem that this initiative was successful. I 

Another initiative, consisting in propagandist work carried on by means j 
of posters, was supported by the public authorities. In fact a decree of the j 
Federal Chancellor’s Office was issued, addressed to the federated governments, j 
The Government of Lower Austria which published this decree in its Official j 
Gazette of 2 May 1932 added the remark that it was, in fact, necessary to enlighten j 
the farmers in the matter in question and to draw their attention to the fact that, \ 
the available means being limited, they must not, in the event of damages by hail, [ 
count upon any considerable financial aid from the Government. 

There are in Austria special legislative provisions regarding the insurance : 
contract and the supervision to be exercised over the insurance companies. The j 
insurance contract is regulated by the Law of 23 December 19,17 ( RgbL ; 
230, 28 December 1917), which in its form and contents was based on the : 
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Swiss Law of 2 April 190S and the German Law of 30 May 1908. This Law 
is divided into five parts. The first part contains general provisions concerning 
all branches of insurance. The second part relates to insurance against damage 
and is divided into six chapters (general provisions, fire insurance, hail insurance, 
live stock insurance, insurance against transport risks, employers’ liability in- 
surance). The third part contains provisions on life insurance, The fourth 
part relates to insurance against accidents and the fifth part contains transitory 
provisions. The I/aw does not apply to the contracts made by the mutual aid 
societies nor to semi-official insurance relations, nor to certain contracts con- 
cluded with insurance institutions in the field of insurance replacing employees’ 
pensions. Nor does the Law apply to marine insurance, nor to re-insurance, 
nor to lottery insurance. 

The part of the Law relating to hail insurance begins with the declaration 
that the insurer against damage caused by hail answers for damage which hail- 
storms cause to the products of the soil. By this restriction is understood that 
the damage caused by hail to other objects will be dealt with according to the 
general prescriptions laid down for insurance against damage in general. A 
second provision states that the compensation paid by the insurer must be 
measured relatively to the profit which the products insured would have given 
if they had not been injured by hail. 

Another provision (Art. 90) states that the obligation to notify the damage 
must be considered to be fulfilled if the notification is despatched within four 
days from the moment when the damage occurred. 

Article 92 of the L aw lays down that the payment of compensation may 
be postponed until 31 October of the current year. If, however, at > this date 
the harvest has not yet taken place, the payment must be made immediately 
after the crop has been gathered in. 

Under Article 93, if the insurer denounces the hail-insurance contract 
in conformity with the provisions contained in article 61 of the Law, the denun- 
ciation does not take effect until after the end of the insurance period during 
which the hailstorm took place. 

It is provided in Art. 94 that in case of the transfer of a property on which 
there are insured products, the insurer can only denounce the insurance in rela- 
tion to the purchaser or beneficiary at the end of the insurance period during 
which he has learnt of the transfer of the property. The term laid clown by 
Article 65, paragraph 1 (that is, a period of one month) is not applicable to this 
case. If any person acquires the right of appropriating the insured products 
of the soil by a right of usufruct, by lease or by any similar legal relation, the 
rules relative to the transfer of the property will be applied. 

In Article 95 it is laid down that the insurer cannot by any agreement he 
may make set aside the provisions contained in Article 91 to 93 in favour of the 
insured person nor those contained in Article 94 in favour of the purchaser or 
holder in usufruct. The second paragraph of Article 95 lays down that the term 
contemplated in Article 2, paragraph 1, in favour of the insured person may be 
reduced, but not to less than eight days. Agreements are allowed which set aside 
the provisions of Article 57 regarding compensation for the cost of salvage. 
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In regard ' to tlie supervision of the State over insurance companies, it is 
the Order of the Federal Ministry of the Interior and of Instruction dated 7 March 
1921 (. Rgbl . 141, of 10 March 1921) which regulates the matter (1). Besides the 
principle contained in the Austrian Constitution, which lays down that federal 
supervision is a matter that interests the whole Confederation, there had been 
several measures issued by the public authorities on the question. On 2 Novem- 
ber 1852 a law on associations had subjected insurance institutions to the control 
of the public administration in the same way as other societies. On the basis 
of this law and of orders subsequently published in consequence of the development 
of insurance, the administrative action of the Austrian Government did not 
develop as an independent branch of the administration. In fact, both the 
Ministerial Decree of 18 August 1880 (Rgbl. no) published under the title of 
Regulation of Insurance ” (Ver sicker ungsregulativ) which established at the 
Ministry of the Interior a Technical Office to which supervision of insurance 
companies was entrusted, and the Ministerial Decree of 5 May 1896 (Rgbl. 31) 
making amendments, suggested by the results of an inquiry, to the insurance 
regulations of 1880, were, in large part, merely regulations for carrying out the 
Daw* of 1852. The new insurance regulations issued on 7 March 1921 by the 
Ministry of the Interior and of Instruction in agreement with the other Ministries 
interested, have a much more independent character. 

The nature of the State supervision as far as Austria is concerned is determ- 
ined by Article 37 paragraphs 2 and 3 of the Insurance Regulations, which 
lay down that the State supervision must have regard in general both to the 
exact observance of the provisions of the Government and of the bases for the 
organisation of insurance companies and to all circumstances upon which the 
future carrying out of the obligations of insurance companies are conditional. 
The principal subjects of the supervision of the State are consequently the 
exact determination of the reserves, the premiums, the most advantageous invest- 
ment of the capital, the precise, complete and clear statement of everything 
relating to the social capital and to the business of insurance companies, particul- 
arly in the drawing up of balance sheets and financial statements. The supervis- 
ing authority has the right to take such measures, either general or affecting 
only certain institutions, as may be necessary to bring the work of the companies 
in question into harmony with the provisions of the Government and with the 
bases laid down for the organisation of insurance companies, or to remove certain 
evils which might, be prejudicial to the interests of the insured persons and to 
the public confidence in insurance. On the other hand the supervising aiithorit3 r 
is called upon to support the insurance institutions by helping them with its 
advice and by its action. 

The Austrian system of supervision is a system of Government authorisation 
and of control of the business. It differs from the system which subjects the 
exercise of this branch of economic activity to certain Government dispositions 
of the nature of regulations. In the latter case the supervision of the State is 

(1) I^EiMDo rper : Emfiilirimg in System und Grundsatze des osterreichisclien Versicherangsrechtes. 
Die Versicherung, 1 May 1930, p. 352. 
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merely formal, that is, it confines itself to seeing that the legislative prescriptions 
are observed. 

With a view to reducing the insurance premium and thereby stimulating 
hail insurance, the Government of Lower Austria had, from 1899 to 1922, granted 
a 21 •annual contribution of So, 000 crowns. From 1922 onwards, this part of 
Austria no longer granted contributions directly assigned to the development 
of hail insurance, but, on the occurrence of hailstorms, it granted special contri- 
butions to the fanners who had suffered damage. These contributions amounted 
to 5,400 schillings in 1927 ; 9,140.50 schillings in 1928,; 9,976.60 schillings in 1929, 
and 68,665 schillings in 1930. 

On the other hand the Federal Government of Austria had granted fairly 
large contributions in order to assist farmers who had suffered from this calam- 
ity (1). 

Hail insurance is not very widely diffused in Austria if one thinks of the 
extent and severity of the hailstorms, particularly in certain parts of the country. 
The following table shows the number of farms in Austria according to statistics 
relating to 14 June 1930 and the number of hail-insurance policies in 1931 (2). 


States 

, . ' ■ . 

Farms 

Hail 

insurance 

policies 

Percentage 

. • ' ' ■■.■■■/" ■ . 1 ' ' ■ ' ■ ; 

Vienna and Power Austria 

146,871 i 

7,836 

5,34 

Upper Austria 

80,215 

2,532 

3.16 

Burgenland. 

43*477 

2,293 

5*27 

Salzburg 

13*999 

364 

2,60 

Styria . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Carinthia. 

77*393 

30,663 

567 

90 

0.73 

0,29 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

40,484 

31 

0.06 

Totals . . . 

433*302 

13,713 

3.I‘7 


As may be seen there is considerable disproportion between the number of 
farms and the number of hail insurance policies. The table also shows that in 
the States situated In the plain — Vienna and Lower Austria, Upper Austria and 
Burgenland — the percentage of insurance policies averages 4.68 per cent., whilst 
the percentage of policies in the mountainous States — Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg — does not exceed an average of 0.63 per cent. 

Comparing the total sums assured in 1931, which amounted to 22,047,250 
schillings, and the total value of the insurable agricultural products — 728,655,000 
schillings it results that only 3.03 per cent, of the total value was insured 
against hail. 


(1) Die Laud wirtsch aft, July- August 1931, p. 180. 

(2) “Anz Eiliger Sonderdienst “ Agrarische Nachrichtw Zenirale ”, Vienna, 10 March 1932, 
and Weiss : Die Hagelversicherung in O ester reich, Die Versicherung, 12 May 1932. 
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'We give another table showing the very limited diffusion of hail. Insurance 
in Austria (x). The Hagelbureau of the hail pool drew up for 1929 a table 
showing the relation between the value of the principal agricultural products 
and the value of the same products insured against haih 

The volume of the crop is taken from the Statistical Yearbook of the 
Austrian Republic, and its value is calculated by taking the maximum prices 
fixed by the insurance companies for the year 1929. 


States 

Total 

of the products 
considered 
{average per hectare) 

Value 

of products 
insured 

(average per hectare) 

Percentage of 
products insured, in 
relation to the 
products considered 


Schillings 

0 , 

JO 

Vienna and Power Austria 

SiS 

56 

6.86 

Upper Austria 

678 

37 

3-5° 

Rurgenland. . . 

850 

79 

9-32 

Salzburg 

480 

30 

6.35 

Styria 

808 

S 

0.88 

Carinthia ! 

620 

6 

0,98 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg 

7 

4 

0.52 

Totals . . 

775 

45 

5-84 


By reason largely of the crisis and particularly of the fall in the price of agri- 
cultural products a considerable decline has taken place in the extent, already 
somewhat limited, of hail insurance in Austria. The following table shows this 
very clearly : 


Year 

Humber 
of policies 

Values assured 

Premiums received' 



- 

I Schillings 

1929 • . • 

1930 . . . 

1931 • - . 


24,156 

17,781 

13,713 

52 . 574.414 | 
33 , 354.380 

22,047,250 , 

1,885,322 
' 1,590,216 
: 899,421 


The Bureau of the insurance companies combined in a hail insurance pool 
completed its '40th year of activity in 1929 and on this occasion compiled some 
very interesting tables of statistics concerning the business both of the cofnpanies 
forming the Pool and of the V ersicherungsanstalt der osier? eickisc hen Bundes - 
lander during the period of 57 years from 1873 to 1929 (2). 

(1) Reif : 57 Jahre Qesterrcichische Hagelstatistik , in Zeitschri ft fur die ge&amie Vet$icherting$wissen- 
schaft, p. 217. 

( 2 ) Reif, loc. cit. 
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An estimate of the results contained in these tables presents somewhat 
marked difficulties on account principally of the changes in the bases on which 
the figures in the table rest. For example, the data concerning the V ersicheruugs- 
mistalt appear in the table from .1899 onwards, for only since then has this insti- 


Tabee 1 . — Hail Insurance in Austria from 1873 to J929, 



Years 



Number 

of 

insurance 

policies 

Value 

assured 

Net 

premiums 

(com- 

missions 

not 

included) 

Com- 

pensation 

Profit ( -r ) 
loss ( — ) 
expenses of 
management, 
estimation 
of damages, 
commissions etc. 
not included 

Net 

premiums 

as 

percen - 
tage 
of 

assured 

values 

Coni - 
pensaticm 
as 

percen- 

tage 

of 

assured 

values 

1S73 to 1882 




112,165,004 

(crowns) 

1, 122,032 

947,658 

~r 

* 74,374 

% 

x.oo 

% 

0.85 

1883 

to 2889 



— 

137.458.292 

1,667,136 

1,605,030 

+ 

,62,106 

1 .2 1 

x.xy 

1890 





11,432 

20,148,494 

274/283 

267,766 

i~ 

6.517 

I.36 

*•33 

1891 





5,935 

11 , 990,532 

184,992 

149,71° 

+ 

35,2x2 

*•54 

1.25 

1892 





6,924 

*3,605,396 

211,110 

142,766 


68.344 

1.55 

x.05 

IS93 

. * 




5>*37 

10,084,520 

i 62,602 

81.120 

+ 

81.402 

I.6l 

0.80 

IS94 





7,064 

12,762,888 

201,702 

142,396 

+ 

59,306 

*.58 

x . x 2 

1895 





6,206 

11,726,344 

182,982 

141,774 

+ 

41,208 

I.56 

1 .2 1 

1896 





7,769 

12,884,300 

202,732 

76.047 

+ 

126,685 

*•57 

0.60 

1897 





7,049 

12,428,006 

188,967 

180,702 

“f 

8,265 

x.52 

i *45 

1898 





16,604 

27,928,323 

4 l8 .549 

508,642 

— 

90,093 

1.50 

1.82 

1899 





19,010 

29,428,438 

498,623 

* 45,743 

+ 

352,880 

x.69 

0.49 

1900 





14,212 

23 , 932,473 

390,728 

380,832 

+ 

9,896 

1.63 

*•59 

1901 





19,458 

31,966,791 

5 * 0,551 

348.77° 

+ 

161,781 

*•59 

1.09 

1902 





18,870 

32,958,648 

5 ° 4,574 

527,232 

— 

22,658 

*•53 

1.56 

1903 


* ' * 



20,861 

33 , 239,087 

521,806 

390,199 

+ 

131,607 

*•57 

x.x 7 

1904 





23,404 

37,064,688 

598,943 

218,486 

+ 

380,457 

1.62 

0.58 

1905 





22,351 

36,541,275 

565.703 

723,138 

— . 

157,435 

*•55 

*•97 

1906 





28,340 

43,619,878; 

7l8,l48j 

7 i 5 , 3 oi 

+ 

2,847 

x.65 

1.68 

1907 





23,104 

37,627,022 

637 ,S 3 Sj 

727,367 

— . 

89,529 

1.69 

*•93 

1908 





29,995 

48,573,245 

925,891 

1,043,452 

— 

117,561 

1, 9* 

2. 14 

1909 





27,351 

47,910,710 

863,728 

*,756,834 

— 

893,106 

1,80 

3.66 

1910 





33,047 

53 , 737,534 

1 , 073,872 

1.283,0 58 

— 

209,186 

2.00 

2.38 

1911 





31,001 

50 , 330,614 

1,061,627 

759,276 

+ 

302,35* 

2. XI 

1.58 

1912 





28,817 

51,708,035 

1,077,105 

569,566 

+ 

507*539 

2.08 

1. 10 

1913 





25,28s 

45,264,562 

963,924 

804,7x8 

+ 

159,206 

2.12 

**77 

1914 





25,080 

45,546,44° 

960,169 

734,427 

4. 

225,742 

2. 11 

1 .6 1 

1915 





23,656 

55 , 960,4551 

r,l82,I28 

813,448 

+ 

368,680 

2. 11 

*•45 

I 916 





25,093 

63 , 732,849 

1 , 326,403 

3 , 433,744 

— 

27 * 07 , 34 * 

2,08 

5 * 3 8 

19x7 





22,900 

64,316,585 

1 , 544 , 79 * 

*,* 33,346 

-f 

4***445 

2.40 

1.76 

‘1918 





24,988 

90,404,852 

2 , 394,093 

2 , 335, *44 

+ 

58,949 

2.65 

2.58 

1919 





22,165 

i 49 , 9 ^ 4,533 

1,369,312 

1,683,011 

— 

313,699 

2.74 

' 3 *3 6 

1920 





19,8x9 

28,231,007 

(schillings) 

936,038 

687,041 



3-32 

2.43 

1921 

■ . , 1 t 




16,622 

29,663,967 

979,6x1 

551,105 


— 

3*34 

1,85 

1922 





10,482 

26,629,992 

725,214 

594 , 34 * 


* — 

’ 2.72 

2,23 

1923 





6,865 

16,167,900 

378,787 

169,782 

+ 

209,005 

2.34 

1.05 

1924 





7*933 

! *9,675,874 

4 * 0,235 

286,785 


123,450 

2.13 

*•45 

1925 





n ,547 

35,202,561 

676,659 

898,768 

— 

222,109 

1.92 

2.50 

1926 





13,245 

34,107,514 

66 1,291 

546,689 


1x4,602 

x .94 

1 .6.0 

1927 





17,487 

43,276,229 

816,064 

1,694,824 

— 

878,760 

1.89 

3-93 

1928 





23,627 

58,301,034 

1,273,401 

2,765,863 

— 

1,492,462 

2.19 

4*74 

1929 





24.156 

52,574,414 

1,885,323 

3,925,288 

~ 

2,039,965 

3*59 

7.46 
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tution begun to do bail insurance business, originally in the form of provincial 
institutions (Landesanstalten ) ; Its business from 1899 to 1921 was carried on 
only in Lower Austria; from 1922 it was extended to Upper Austria and 
Burgenland and from 1925 to the other parts of Austria. 

The data concerning the grouped companies refer, for the years- between 
1S73 and 1S97, only to Lower Austria, to Upper Austria and to Salzburg. 
Between 1898 and 1920 the business done in Burgenland is added and during 
subsequent years the data concerning Styria and Carinthia are also included. 


Tabee II. — Hail Re-insurance in Austria from 1923 to 1930. 


Companies 

Premiums 

Compensation 

Total business 
in Austria 

gross 

banded 
over for 
re-insu- 
rance 

net 

gross 

paid by 
re-insur- 
ance in- 
stitutions 

net 

Pre- 

miums 

(gross) 

Compen- 

sation 

(gross) 

Austrian companies 







| as percentages of 

(total business) 


(thousands of schillings) 


values assured 

Anker 

296 

*77 

119 

283 

86 

*97 

2 

I 

B urgent. V. A. . . . 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

4 

6 

Donau 

1,904 

548 

1,356 

1,167 

337 

830 | 

281 

*43 

Pkonix 

3,725 

2,249 

1,476 

*,794 

1,021 

773 

344 

154 

Steirer 

25 

18 

7 

18 

16 

2 

23 

*5 

V, A. d. Bundeslander 

614 

443 

171 

191 

*43 

48 

578 

*79 

Wechsels. Brandsck. 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

Wechsels. u, Janus . 

469 

352 

i *7 

236 

173 

63 

411 ■ 

167 

Wiener Riick-Versicli. 

47 

*4 

33 

42 

8 

34 

(1) 

(1) 

* 93 ° 

7,086 1 

3,805 

3,281 

3,738 

1,788 

1,950 

1,645 

666 

1929 

6,425 

3,366 

3,059 

9,767 

5,460 

4,307 

*,739 i 

2,898 

1928 

5,945 

3,138 

2,807 

5,628 

3,1184 

2,444 

1,338 

2,084 

1927 

4,656 

2,610 

2,046 

5,733 

3,361 

2,372 

75* 

1,1,61 

1926.' . ... . . . . 

3 , 95 ° 

2,142 

1,808 

2,840 

1,522 

*,3*8 

— 

— 

1925 

4,289 

1,402 

2,887 

4, *43 

i ,479 

2,664 

• — 


Foreign companies 









(business in Austria) 









Assicuraz. Generali . 

100 

3 * 

69 

37 

9 

28 

100 

37 

Brste Ilngarische . . 

518 

438 

80 

414 

351 

63 

18 

4*4 

Fonciere ...... 

32 

22 

10 

*5 

12 

3 

32 

*5 

Riunione Adriatica . 

32 

id 

22 

*5 

6 

9 

32 

*5 

Vaterland 

4 

/ 3 

1 

1 

1 . 

“ 

! 4 

1 

1930 - '' 

686 

504 

182 

482 

379 

103 

686 

482 

1929. . . . ' . . ' . . ' 

1,024 

725 

299 

1,416 

918 

498 

1,024 

1,416 

1928, 

501 

249 

252 

848 

5 ** 

337 

501 

848 

1927 (1) ..... . 

332 

169 

163 

588 

360 

228 

332 

588 

1926. ....... 

231 

126 

105 

187 

in 

76 

231 

187 

1925 i 

1 

1 51 

68 

83 

*57 

97 

60 

* 5 * 

*57 


(1) Indirect business only. 
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During the years of monetary inflation (up to 1922) the statistics are not 
given according to their nominal value ; they are converted into gold crowns 
and schillings. 

The table contains only statistics concerning the business as a whole ; it is 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria and Bur gen! and which have most largely contrib- 
uted to form the totals indicated in the table. 

The results relating to 1930 were as follows : 21,403 insurance policies for 
an assured value of 33,194,006 schillings ; 1,591,217 schillings of net premiums 
and 641,335 sehilings of compensation, not including the cost of estimating the 
damage. The gross profit was 949,882 schillings, and the premiums averaged 
4.79 per cent, of the assured values and the compensation 1.93 per cent. (1). 

As to re-insurance we give a table relating to the period 1925 to 1930, The 
data referring to 1930 are given separately for each company doing hail insurance 
business (2). 

F. A. 

GO-OPERATION 

Co-operative Sale of Cocoons in Bulgaria, 

Fresh cocoons are among the commodities which cannot be stored for a long 
period before selling. If left undried for more than 7 or 8 days after gathering, 
the pupa becomes transformed into the perfect insect and breaks through the 
silken casing, and the cocoons so perforated lose their commercial value. Un- 
scrupulous traders have profited by this fact to speculate on the prices. 

To counteract such speculation and consequent loss of profits to the producer, 
it was found to be essential to set up a co-operative selling organisation. 

The Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria undertook the collection of cocoons among 
the silkworm breeders and storage in its own depot erected at Harmanly in 1913. 
As the results were encouraging, the Bank in 1920 developed the scheme on a 
more extended scale. In view of the good results obtained since 1920, the Bank 
decided further to construct desiccators and cocoon stores in almost all the pro- 
ducing regions. 

The success of this organisation has also encouraged certain agricultural syn- 
dicates and co-operative societies to construct desiccators and storehouses for the 
use of members who are silkworm breeders. 

At the present time, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria owns 16 desiccators 
and cocoon storehouses, while the agricultural syndicates and co-operative 
societies have about ten. Nearly all are of modem and convenient type. 

Desiccators and storage accomodation are at present in existence in the 
following regions : Rousse, Perkovitza, Karlovo, Vratza, Perouchtiza, Loukovite, 
Orchariie,. Jambol, Pleven, Petritsch, St. Zagora, Pasardjik Plovdiv, Khotel, 
Harmanly, Stanimaka, Svilengrade, Tchirpan, Kunstendli, Pavlikeni, Roman, 
Karnobate and some few others. 

■ (i)' Reif, loc. tit. ■ . ' 1 ' , . 

(2) Assekuranz JahrpucH^x 931, No, 51... . • ■ ■ 
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The agricultural and silk producers’ syndicates of Svilengrad and of Telixrpan 
have done much* to promote the sale of cocoons, and have organised from 60 to 70 
per cent, of the silkworm breeders of their regions. 

The following figures show the results obtained by these two syndicates. 


1926 

1927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 


The “ Kopriua ” 
co-operative 

Years silk-producers’ 

society 

at Svilengrade 


Agricultural 
syndicate 
at Tchirpan 


Weight of fresh cocoons deposited in the co-operative storehouses 


kgs 127,000 
» 123,000 

3 ) 1 70,000 

» 195,000 
» 135,000 


kgs 43,000 
» 89,000 

» 45,000 

33 82,000 

» 66,000 

3) 16,000 


The total quantity of fresh cocoons deposited in the storehouses of the co- 
operative societies and of the Agricultural Bank, the prices paid to the breeders 
by the co-operative societies, as well as the prices of the cocoons on the open 
market, are shown below. 


Years 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
*925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
1:931 

1032 


Fresh cocoons 
in store with the 
co-operative 
societies 

kg. 

X 10,000 
69,000 

103.000 

317.000 

430.000 

220.000 
286,000 
623,000 

479.000 

737.000 

815.000 

338.000 
1 ,000,000 


Average prices 
paid to 
depositors 
after sale 

levs 

50-56 

50-56 

155-17° 

85-115 

90-IIO 

IQO-I20 

I05~I30 

70-110 

85-IO7 

90-102 

35-38 

29™42 

(27-3.3) 


Average prices 
of cocoons 
on the 
open market 

levs 

40-50 

25-46 

80-160 

60 -IOO 

80-110 

90-110 

80-122 

70-95’' 

65-95 

75-93 

. ,20-40 
25-30 
25-28 


It will be seen from the above table that the quantity of cocoons placed in 
the storehouses of the co-operative societies and of the Agricultural Bank with 
a view to co-operative sale had a tendency to increase. In addition the prices 
obtained by the societies and the syndicates are from 10 to 20 per cent, higher 
than those on the open market. 

At the present time, the storehouses and desiccators belonging to the co- 
operative societies and to the Agricultural Bank have a capacity of 1,200,000 kg. 
of fresh cocoons, representing the half of the exceptionally abundant output of 
1929 which amounted to a weight of 2,374,000 kg. 
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In short, the intervention of the Agricultural Bank and the co-operative 
societies in the cocoon trade has resulted in a noticeable development and im- 
provement. in silkworm breeding in Bulgaria as well as in the maintenance of 
improved prices on the market. 

Y . KOJ OUKHAROFF 

Chief of Section at the Stale Sericultuml Station 
Vratza , Bulgaria . 

Co-operative Policy in Chile,, 

There is in existence some very recent legislation in Chile in favour of co- 
operative societies which has not yet penetrated into the juridical and economic 
consciousness of the agriculturists. The special law dealing with the subject is 
that of 14 January 1929, No. 4,531, Before that date no farmers' co-operative 
society had been formed spontaneously according to ordinary law. The first agri- 
cultural co-operative society of production was organised in July of 1929. It is 
in fact in Chile incumbent on the Ministry of Agriculture to take a share in the 
direction of the organisation of agricultural producers' co-operation. 

There is in existence in the Ministry a Department of Co-operative Societies, 
divided into two services; one for co-operative societies for production and the 
other for consumers' co-operative societies. 

These two offices work together, the object being to ensure that the products 
of the former group of co-operative societies shall be purchased by the latter group. 

This Department is giving a marked impulse to the co-operative movement 
and has already succeeded in stimulating interest and enthusiasm among the 
agricultural classes, as shown by the following table: 

Co-operative Societies formed by the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture. 


Name 

1. - Cooperativa Agricola Vinxcola de 

Yrnnbel , Limitada . 

2. - Cooperativa Lechera dc Bio-Bio, 

" Limitada, 

3. - Cooperativa de Productores de 

Leclie de Valdivia, Limitada . 

4. - Cooperativa Agricola de Produc- 

tores de Leche de Colchagua, 
Limitada. 

5. - Cooperativa Central Agricola Apl- 

cola, Limitada. 

6. - Cooperativa Agricola e Industrial 

“ El Carmen Limitada. 


Object 

Improvement of the quality of wines 
sold to members. 

Sale of milk and manufacture of milk 
products. 

Collection of milk produced on members’ 
farms for sale as milk and as milk 
products, including whey and other 
residual products. 

Provision of capital to members for 
dairy equipment and collection of 
milk for sale as fluid milk or as milk 
products. 

Preparation and sale of honey and bees- 
wax of the members, 

Purchase of seeds, fertilisers, breeding 
annuals and farm machines and sale 
of members' products. 
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Name; 

7. - Cooper ativa Agricola de Santiago, 

I4111.it ada. 

8 . - Cooperativa Agricola Lechera de 

" Can tin A Limitada. 

9. - Cooperativa Agricola Comercial e 

Industrial de Bio- Bio, Limitada. 


10. - Cooperativa Fruticola de Acon- 

cagua, Limitada. 

11. ~ Asociacion Cooperativa de Pro- 

ductores de Prut as, Legmnbres 
y Flores de “La Cruz ”, Limi- 
tada. 


Object 

Purchase of the farmland of Santa Te- 
resa de Tango for the formation of 
a colony. 

Collection of members 5 milk to sell as 
fluid milk or as milk products or re- 
sidues. 

Obtaining of lands held by the State 
for the formation of an agricultural 
colony by the members of the society. 
Purchase of implements and sale of 
products. 

Collection of fruit grown by members 
and sale in fresh or preserved condi- 
tion. 

Encouragement of the development of 
fruit and vegetable growing by mem- 
bers, and concentration of production 
for purposes of sale or transformation. 


There are further in course of formation 15 co-operative societies for milk ; 
12 for fruit ; 8 for purchase and sale of seeds ; one for poultry-keeping ; 2 for mill- 
ing and one for charcoal-making. 

These statistical data seem at first sight of small importance in an absolute 
sense, but they have considerable relative importance, as referring to an agri- 
cultural country in which up to 1928 the growers showed no desire for co-opera- 
tion and no interest in the co-operative idea. A further importance attaches 
to the figures, as reflecting a movement which dates only from the Law of January* 
1929 with its regulations of 10 April 1929, and which was begun in consequence 
of the application of the powers of initiative assigned by this law to the Ministry 
of Development (Ministerio de Fomento ), powers which are much in advance 
of those assigned by other American or European legislation to Government 
authority. 

Under these powers it is open to the Ministry to calculate and make provision 
for the future progress of co-operation in Chile taking into account: (a) the differen- 
tial character of the co-operative programme adopted in this law, a character which 
is essentially economic rather -than juridical ; ( b ) the separate legal privileges 
granted to the co-operative societies established in order to fulfil the definite 
purposes of the legislator ; (c) the credit programme instituted in favour of these 
new agricultural organisations. 

It may here be noted that the functions to be undertaken by the Section of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, set up by the Ministry of Development are 
as follows : keeping of the Register of the co-operative societies, organisation o 
the statistical and information services in connection with this Register, granting 
of certificates, propaganda and welfare work of various kinds, safe keeping of 
the acts and documents, presented by the recognised societies, viz. those consti- 
tuted as corporate bodies, and encouragement of the formation of those institu- 
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tioiis in agricultural centres. In addition the Section undertakes a supervision 
of such institutions by .means of periodical inspections, with audit of books, 
accounts, etc,, whether relating to the member or to commercial transactions. 

This co-operative authority may also, when considered necessary, appoint 
Government delegates to attend the meetings of the general management councils 
of any of these societies. 

As already indicated, the legal position of the Chilean co-operative societies 
differs from that of the co-operative societies of other American and European 
countries, in that they are corporate bodies recognised by Decree of the President 
of the Republic, who grants this status only to those societies which are formed 
and are organised in accordance with the purposes of the law and with the pro- 
visions of the regulations of 10 April 1929, and the rules of which are modelled 
on the rules supplied to the foundation members by the Ministry. 

The name of agricultural co-operative society is reserved to organisations of 
this type, that is to say, its use b} r any other kind of society is prohibited. The 
name is followed by the word limited or unlimited , according to the kind of liability 
assumed, with the understanding that unlimited liability means that in the case 
of contracts with'third parties there is proportionate liability of the members. 
To appreciate, taking the standpoint of comparative co-operative law, the distinc- 
tive character of Chilean co- ope rati on ; it is essential to note that the kind of 
co-operation is not indicated in Chile by means of legal characteristics whether 
intrinsic or extrinsic, but by definite economic purposes, established by the legis- 
lator, in accordance with the special national policy in regard to co-operative 
law. 

These economic purposes, giving rise to as many types of groups of society, 
are as follows : 

(1) purchase, or acquisition in the form of a concession or a tenancy, of 
land or building for the use of members ; 

(2) purchase and distribution, on account of members, of fertilisers, 
seeds, machinery, raw materials and other commodities required for the carry- 
ing on of farming activities ; 

(3) joint production, sale and export, of plant, animal and industrial 
products ; 

(4) installation of equipment and other requirements for factories and 
establishments for the transformation, and other forms of preparation of the 
products obtained from the members, or purchased from their societies ; 

{5) facilitation of the agricultural credit operations required by members; 

(6) supply to members for their own consumption of food stuffs, sanitary 
equipment, objects of personal or household use. These commodities are either 
produced by the members, or bought by the society from the producer-dealers at 
wholesale prices, or are manufactured, but merely as a subsidiary activity to the 
main purpose of the agricultural society. The main provision, relating to the cap- 
ital of the society, is to be interpreted in accordance with the different purposes of 
enumerated, which are specific, but very wide in scope. This capital may consist 
in money, real or personal property contributed bynembers, industrial work, or 
work done by the members. 
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Contributions not taking the form of money ate estimated in each ease, and 
converted into shares representing the amount. The minimum number of members 
to a society is five ; no one of these may hold more than 20 por cent, of the capital. 

. The privileges of these six types of agricultural co-operative societies are : 

(1) a reduction to the extent of 25 per cent, which the Government may 
allow societies on the railway rates for transport of commodities produced or 
purchased ; 

(2) preference in the further consignment of such commodities, so far as 
is in accordance with the general railway legislation ; 

(3) opportunities of receiving free grants of land or premises from public 
land belonging to the State or the Communes ; 

(4) special loans of the National Savings Bank, the Bank of Agricultural 
Credit, branches of the Mortgage Credit Bank and of the Institute of Industrial 
Credit, up to 75 per cent, of the value of the real property, live stock, equipment, 
fruit and products given in pledge by the Society to the lending institution ; 

(5) loans which these institutions may grant, for a sum up to five times the 
amount of the paid up capital, for a period of not more than five years, in the case 
of purchase of machines, breeding animals or of woiks of a permanent character; 

(6) discount at the Central Bank of commercial bills of exchange of the 
co-operative societies, at the same interest fixed by the Banks which are share- 
holders in the Central Bank. 

Finally mention should be made of article 28 of the law to which reference 
has been made, according to which civil disputes relating to operations within 
the society and arising between members or between members and the society, 
are regulated in accordance with the procedure laid down in the Code of civil 
procedure for arbitration tribunals. 

These distinct purposes and the privileges corresponding to them, and in par- 
ticular the wot king of the services of agricultural credit, the six types of grouping 
contemplated by the law, differing in principles and methods from those of ordinary 
commercial credit, all these are connected with the general purpose of placing the 
co-operative societies on an equal basis in regard to the money market with the 
other organisations coining under commercial law with equal rights, alike in 
supplying as in receiving funds for purposes of the members. 

E. F. 


* ❖ * . 

Fey 14 de Bnero de 1929, No. 4.531 y Reglamento General de cooperativas agricolas, 
Ministerio de Fomento. Folleto No. xo. Santiago del Chile, 1930. 

La importancia de las cooperativas en el desarrollo de la produccion agricola. Boletin 
del Departamento de Agricultura, No. 10-11-12. Santiago del Chile, October-Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Sows, Roberto: Necesidad de los elevadores cooperatives y como organizarlos. Ibid., 
No. 4-5-6. Santiago del Chile, April- June 1930. 
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Cruz, Manuel E.: La. organizacion de cooperativas para la conipra de [abonos y semillas. 
B olefin del Minis ferio de Agriciiltiim , No. 10-11-12. Santiago del Chile, October- 
December 1930. 

OuAR'DioiyA Baldoinero S.: La ley No. 4531 sobre cooperativas agricolas y el credito que 
necesitan estas instituciones. Ibid., No, 10-11- 12. Santiago del Chile, Gctober-De- 
cember 1930. 

Cruz, Manuel E.: Organizacion de cooperativas para la venta de granos. Ibid., No. 1-2-3. 
Santiago del Chile, J anuary-March 1931, 

Information furnished directly to the International Institute of Agriculture by the 
Chilean Government. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Catasto agrario del Regno d } Italia, XQ2g-VIII. Compartimento del Veneto. Provincia 
di Rovigo. Pascicolo 24. Roma, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 1932-X. 

[The first attempt at a statistical survey of Italian agriculture, the work of Correnti 
and Maestri, dates back to 1864. But it was only in 1910, by the labours ofj Ghino Va- 
lenti, that a method of agricultural survey was devised in accordance with which it 
should have been possible to gain a knowledge of the composition of the crops and of 
the agricultural production of the country. Five volumes were published of this survey, 
relating to Lombardy, Venetia, the Marches, Umbria and Latiunu This statistical 
basis remained almost unchanged for many years, in the course of which Italian 
agriculture made remarkable progress, especially in certain zones, and underwent 
radical transformation. Hence, the Institute of Agricultural Economy and Statistics 
of the Ministry of National Economy first and subsequently the Central Institute of 
Statistics of the Kingdom, to which passed in 1927 the services of agricultural and 
forestry statistics, recognised the need for a general revision, including fresh returns 
for a number of provinces, of the previous material collected. This revision was begun 
in 1930 and brought to a conclusion in the second half of 1932. The Central Institute 
of Statistics made use of the collaboration of a specially appointed Committee of 
Enquiry for Agricultural Statistics, under the presidency of A. Serpierh 

The first part has just been, published of this new survey which acts as the point of 
departure and reference for the annual agricultural statistics. This first part relates 
to the province of Rovigo (Venetia) and will be followed by 91 parts relating to the other 
provinces, as well as 18 volumes containing summaries and illustrative material relating 
to the different regions of Italy, with a general report for the Kingdom as a whole. 

All data relate to 1929 ; reference is however made, when convenient, to the agri- 
cultural and population census returns of 1930 and 1931. 

Under the head of Illustrative Notes on the Results of the Agricultural Survey 
some preliminary information is given as to the returns that form the subject matter 
of the publication, as regards the territory, population, farming enterprises, live stock, 
area of the province and of the agricultural zones contained in it, and on the production 
per unit of area and aggregate. 

These Notes are. followed by three tables. In the first are shown — for the separate 
communes of the province, grouped by regional type (lowland, hill or mountain) and by 
agricultural zone, or aggregate of communes having relatively uniform agricultural 
characteristics — the figures for the territorial area and for the area under agricultural 
or forest production, also the data in respect of the productive area, shown under kinds 



of cultivation (sown lands, permanent meadows, woods, etc.), as also the population data 
according to the 1931 census in absolute figures and in percentages of the total by zone. 

The second table consists of four pages, one for the province as a whole, and the 
other three for each of the three agricultural zones characterising it ; the content of these 
pages is almost identical with that of the pages making up the third table, one for each 
of the 48 Communes of the province of Rovigo. On each page, in the first of the sections 
into which it is divided, there appear certain general data, as follows : geographical data : 
general lie of the ground, latitude and longitude, height above sea-level, maximum, 
minimum and average ; demographical data , following the census of 1931 ; population 
actually present and the numbers domiciled in the commune, the total and the number 
per square kilometre, the numbers living ill agglomeration and those scattered respect- 
ively ; data of the agricultural census returns of 1930 : total agricultural population and 
population per square kilometre, number of farms shown in size classes, live stock in 
kinds, and for cattle in sub-groups according to age and sex. In the second section of 
each page there is shown the area of the territory under review, sub-divided among the 
kinds of cultivation indicated ; in a third section is shown the further subdivision of the 
sown land among groups of crops of similar character (cereals, industrial crops, forage 
crops, other forms of cultivation, fallow) ; in a fourth section there is shown the subdivi- 
sion of the area occupied by trees, shrubs, etc. For each of these plants (vine, olive, 
mulberry, citrus trees, other fruit trees, etc.) there is shown the specialised cultivation, 
that carried 011 among other tree cultivations, and the mixed cropping along with 
herbaceous plants, and for each of the areas thus distinguished the number of plants 
per hectare is given. 

In the fifth section of each page there is given for each separate crop, the area occu- 
pied in 1929, and the production, total and per unit of area, expressed as the average 
of the period 1923-28 and separately for 1929. In the last two sections the production 
figures are conveniently grouped according to the two fundamental classes of cereals 
and forage plants. 

The tables are prefaced by a concise note on the main data presented. The critical 
comparison between the data of 1916 and those of 1929 is of especial interest, as it makes 
clearly evident the fundamental changes which have taken place in a period of 20 years 
in the agriculture of the province]. 

The Insurance Year Book for 1931, The Spectator Company. New York, N. Y, 

The first volume deals with life insurance. The topics handled in the second volume 
are the insurances included under the heading of casualty insurance, surety insurance 
and miscellaneous insurance. The third volume deals with fire insurance and mari- 
time insurance. In each of the volumes will be found not only the figures required for 
bringing up to date the history of the insurance societies, but also other information of 
interest relating to insurance. 

As regards agriculture, the third volume is the one of most obvious importance, as 
containing the data relating to fire and hail insurance. With few exceptions hail insur- 
ance is effected by fire insurance societies. * 

By means of a table which gives the figures relating to the net premiums written and 
to losses paid in the United States during 1930 in all the branches of insurance, dealt 
within the third volume the data axe supplied relating to hail business divided according 
to the character of the insurance companies dealing with hail insurance, the different 
classes of companies being American stock companies, American mutual companies, 
American reinsurance companies, direct writing foreign companies, foreign reinsurance 
companies. To give an idea of the great mass of material collected in this volume, it 
will be enough to say that it contains more or less detailed information on about .1,000 
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insurance institutions. The part devoted to insurance agents contains nearly 32,000 names, 
of which 23,000 handle lire insurance. The volume also contains a list of independent 
adjusters whose services are available to fire insurance companies, a list of attorneys 
and counselors specially qualified to handle insurance cases, a list of universities, colleges 
and insurance societies which provide courses of instruction and also a list of the societies 
which have ceased to effect insurances. I11 another part of the volume there is a list of 
insurance societies in 112 countries, and there is also a list of the most important fires 
that have broken out in the United States or Canada during the last two centuries, and 
in the whole world from 1897 to 1930. 

This volume contains 980 pages while the first volume contains 1,400 and the se- 
cond 1,100. 

This important publication forms a valuable source of information and enquiry 
not only for the insuring body and the insured person, but also for all persons anxious 
to deal with the problems of insurance in the United States. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 

Anuarxo bxbxjogrAfxcg mbxicano de 1931. Mexico, Impr. de la Secretarial 
de relaciones exteriores, 1932. 

Bustico, G. La legislazione del riso in Italia nelle varie regioni e attra verso 
i tempi con note del Dott. Gildo Frongia sulla scomparsa della malaria nelle risaie. 
Novara, Stab. tip. Cattaneo, 1932, 2iSp. 

[« Stampato e diffuse a cura della Federazione pro vinci ale Sindacati fascist! 
agricoltori e del Consorzio agrario cooperative di Novara »]. 

Canada. Department of labour. 5th Annual report on co-operative associa- 
tions in Canada, 1932. Ottawa, 1932. 

Buddy, F. A. and D, A. Revzan. The supply area of the Chicago livestock 
market. Chicago, 111. The University of Chicago press, [C1931]. loop., tab., diagr. 
(Studies in business administration, v. 2, n° r). 

Federazione nazionade fascista detae imprese assicuratrici. Aniiuario 
italiano delle imprese assicuratrici, 1932. Roma, 1932. 

Haack, R. Gesetz fiber die Genehmigung von Siedlungen nach § 1 des RSG 
vom 1. Marz 1923 in Berficksichtigung der Anderungen durch die 2. Verordnung 
des Staatskommissars fur die landwirtschaftliche Siedlung vom 13. November 3:931, 
2. umgearbeitete Aufl. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, [1932]. 75 S. 

Headicar, B. M. and C, FuEEER. A London bibliography of the social sciences. 
London, The London school of economics and political science, 1932. v. 4, 25,5cm. 
(Studies in economics and political science). 



Heinsheimer, K. Die Zivilgesetze der Gegemvart. Berlin, J. Bensheimer, 1932, 
[Bd. 1. (1.-2. Halfte) . Fratikreich. Code civil, hrsg. von K. Heinsheimer, M. Wolff 
11. andere]. 


KnodeER, G. Wirtschafts- uxid Siedlungsgeographie des nord-ostliciieii 
Schwarz waldes und der angrenzeiiden Gaulandschaften. [Ohrlngen, F. Rau, 1930]. 
1438., Abb., Taf., Kartell. (Frdgeschi chtliche und landeskundliche Abhandlungen 
ans Schwaben und Franken, hrsg. vom Geologisclien und geographischen Institut 
der Universitat Tubingen. Hft. 11 ). 

KoRENiEC, J . Krytyczne rozwazania na temat metodv wspolczesny chbadaxi 
konjunktury. Krakow, Polska akademja umiejqtnosci, 1931. i3op. 

[Critical considerations on the method of scientific research on matters of 
conjuncture] . 

[((Polska akademja umeijqtnosci. Komitet wydawnictw ekonomicznych »] . 

KURbiNDISCHE OEKON OMISCHE GESEEESCHAFT. Bericht fiber die Tatigkeit 
1931-32. Mitau, « Kurseme », 1932. 

Navachine, D. Da crise et 1 ’Europe economique. Paris, F. Alcan, 1932. tab. 

[v. 1. Des faits]. 

[v. 2. Exchanges, production et banques]. 

North Dakota. Haie insurance department. Annual report 1931- 

[Bismarck, 1932]. 

SEEDorf, W. u. P. Hesse, Gmndriss der landwirtsckaftlichen Marktlehre 
fiir Landwirte, Volkswxrte, Kaufleute, Verwaltungsbeamte, landwirtschaftliche 
Schulen und Studierende. Berlin, P. Parey, 1932, 35 iS., Karten, Tab., Diagr., 
26cm. 

Union suisse des paysans. Secretariat. Recherches relatives a la renta- 
bilite de 1 Agriculture, 1930-31, i* r0 partie. Berne, 1932. 


Periodicals (1) (2) (3). 

BIOUEEETEN finansovogo i khoziaistvennogo Zakonodatelistva. v. S, 1932. 
chaque 6 jours. Moskva. Rb. 14. (Gosfxnizdat S. S. S. R.). 

[Bulletin of financial and economico- agricultural legislation]. 

(x) Previous list September 1932, To be continued March 1933. 

{2) Eist of abbreviations : bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly) ; bimestr. (every two 
months) ; 6tr. (foreign price) ; hebd. (weekly) ; i t. (home price) ; irr. (irregular ; mens, (monthly) ; 
N. S. (new series) ; q. (daily) ; sem. (half yearly) ; s. (series); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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BoEEETTiNO statistico mensile per la provincia di Milano, v. 1 , i93°* mens, 
Milano. L. 30 int. ; L. 40 etr. (Consiglio Provinciate delPEconomia Corporativa 
di Milano. Sevvizio di Statistica). 

BubapESTI liozloriy. Hivatalos Lap, 1932. quot. Budapest. Pengo 38,40. 
[The info 1111 ant of Budapest. Official Gazette]. 

China. Ministry of industry. Commerce and Labour, Foreign Trade of China : 
Statistical Series Bo, 1. 19-19. itr. Nanking. 

DEUTSCHE Agrarpolitik. v. 1, 1932. mens. Berlin. RM. 14,40. (« Zeitgeschichte », 
Verlag 11. Vertriebs-Gesellsehaft. m. b. H.). 

Forsixiche Woehenschrift « Silva ». v* 20, 1932. hebd. Berlin. RM. 14,40 int. 


Gospodarsiko-kooperativnii Tchasopis. v. n, 1931. hebd. Liviv. Zh iS int. ; 
S. 3 etr. (Revizimyi Soionz Oukrainsikikh Kooperativ). 

[The Review of agricultural cooperation. (The union of the revision of the 
Ukrainian cooperative societies)]. 

Great Britain. Empire Marketing Board. B. M. B./C. (Commodity Reports). 
No. 1, 1932. irr. London. 6d le n°. 

InosTrannaia Kniga. v. 1, 1931. mens. Moskva, Rb. 10. (Institout Inostrannoi 
Bibliografii Ociza). 

[The foreign Book. (Institute for foreign bibliography)]. 

Kenya. The Official Gazette of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, v. 33, 
1931. hebd. Nairobi. Sh. 25. (Government Printer). 

Kenya. Supplement of the Official Gazette, v. 33, 1931. irr, Nairobi. (Government 
Printer) . 

[Contents: Proclamations Rules and Regulations. Ordinances]. 

LiJST van nieuwe aanwinsten van de Bibliotheek van de Directie van den 
Landbouw. 1931* mens. 'sGravenhage. 

[Mimeographed edition]. 

Monthly price statistics, v. 4, 1932. Nanking, (Ministry of Industries). 
[Bi-lingual edition : Chinese-Bnglish] . 

Narodnoe Khoziaistvo S. S. S. R. v. 1, 1932. mens. Moskva, Rb. 36. (Tsentra- 
lonoe Oupravlenie Narodnokhoziaistvennogo Outcheta). 

[Contents in Russian and French], 

[The national economy of IT. R. S. S. (The central administration of econo- 
mical and social statistics)]. 
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NouvEiXE Revue de Hongrie. v. 25 (1), 1932. mens. Budapest. 32 Pengdint. : 
etranger prix variable. (Societe de la Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie). 

[Formerly up to February 1932: “The Review of Hungary”]. ■ 


NUOVA Legislazioiie Italiana. Ri vista di Dottrina e Giurisprudenza. v. 1, 1930. 
mens. Varese. Lit. 35 int. ; Lit. 70 etr, 

Organxzzazigne industrial. V. 7, 1927. bimens. Roma. Lit. 20 int. ; Lit. 40 
etr. (Confederazione Generale Fascista deH’industria italiana). 

[Supplement anexed : « Legislazione corpora tiva e del lavoro »] . 

OSTERREiCHS Wirtschaft. v. 93, 1932. hebd. Wien. S. 20 int. ; S. 25 etr. (Nie- 
derosterreichischcr Gewerbeverein) . 

[Formerly: « Wochensclirift des niederosterreichischen G ewerbeve reins »]. 


Progress & The Scientific Worker, v. 1, N. S., 1932. bimestr. London. 5s. p. a. 
(Association of Scientific Workers and the British Institute of Social Service). 
[Formerly : « Progress civic, social, industrial, educational »] . 


REVoeioutsiia i Natsionallnosti. v. 3, 1932. mens. Moskva. Rb. 9. («Vlast 
Sovetov »). 

[The revolution and nationalities]. 

Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolagetl Quarterly Report issued by the Statistical 
Department. 1931* Stockholm. 

[Title and text in English]. 

[Scandinavian Society of Credit]. 

SOTSIAUSXITCHESKOE Pereoustroistvo. Socialistic Reconstruction, v. 1, 1930. 
bimestr. Rostov/Don. Rb. 6. (Sev.-Kav. N.-I. Institout Ekonomiki i Organizatsii 
Sotsialistitcheskogo Zemledeliia. North Caucasian Institute for Economics and 
Organisation of Socialistic Agriculture). 

[Title and contents in Russian and English]. 

: ' . . ■' ■ 

SOVETSXCOE Stroitelistvo. 1932. mens. Moskva. Rb. 12. (« Vlast Sovetov »). 

[Soviet construction]. 

STGpanska Koultoura. v. 1, 1932. bimens. Svichtov. L. 60. (Drjavna Trgovska 
Gimnaziia « Dim. kh. Vasiliev »). 

[The Economy. (The commercial school of State at Svichtov, Bulgaria]. 

Stofanska Mi sal. v. 3, 1932. trim. Sofia. L. 200 int. ; $ 2 6tr. (Droujestvo 
na Balgarskite Ikonomisti - Akademitsi) . 

[Contents in Bulgarian and French] , 

[The economical idea. (The society of the economists. Members of the Academy 
in Bulgaria)]. 



Veropfentlichungen des Bundeskanzleramtes betreffend die Vertragsversi- 
cheruiig. v. i, 1916. irr. Wien. 

Voprosv Strakhovaniia. v. 19, 1932, dec. Moskva. Rb. 9* (Gosoudarstvennoe 
Sotsialino ISkotiomitcheskoe Izdatelistvo) . 

[The Assurance problems. (The State social and economical edition)]. 

Zen XRA iyBi/ ATX flir die Osterreichische Landwi rtschaf t . v. 112, (N. S. v. 16). 
1932. liebd. Wien. S. 16. (Deutsche Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft fitr Osterteich. 
Delgeso) . 

[Formerly: «Nachrichten der Dcutsehen Dandwirtschaftsgesellsehaft fur Oster- 
reich. (Delgeso) »]. 


Zuid-Afrgca. Maandblad voor de cultureele en economische betrekkingeu 
tusschen Nederland en Zuid-Afrika, Waarin is opgenometi het « Maandbulletin van 
de: Commissie voor den nederlandsch-zuid-af rikaanschen ITandel . » v. 9, 1932. mens. 
Amsterdam, f. 6 int. ; 12s. pour TAfrique du Sud. 

[South- Africa. Monthly review for the cultural and economical relations 
between Holland and South- Africa. Conteins : Monthly Bulletin of the Commission 
for dutch and soutli-african Trade]. 


Prof. ALESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate dell 1 1 stituto, Diretiore responsahile . 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany , A ustria , Hungary , Luxemburg and Czechoslov- 
akia: i = excellent , 2 = good, 3 = average , 4 = bad, 5 = very had; France: 100 = excellent , Jo = good, 
60 = fairly good, 50 = average , 30 ~ bad; Lithuania, Poland , Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent , 

4 ™ good, 3 ■■= average, 2 = 1 = agry bad; Netherlands: 90 — excellent , 70 = goo^, 60 — fairly good, 

50 = below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average , 3 — average , 2 — average , 

1 s bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United, States: 100 — crop condition which promises a normal yield. — - For other 

countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 =s crop condition which promises a yield equal' 

to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

C ereal crop situation and prospects 

In nearly all European countries June was a cold, damp month. There 
was a predominance of warm, sunny days only in the British Isles, Belgium, 
and a large part of France. These seasonal conditions varied in their effects 
according to country but in general rather favoured the growth of cereals 
throughout practically the whole of Europe except for Italy and Yugoslavia 
where the humid warmth, causing severe outbreaks of rust, and mists have 
caused extensive damage. 

The crop situation at the beginning of July showed a fairly considerable 
improvement compared with that of- the previous month in most European 
countries although many of them still reported a certain delay in flowering and 
the first stage of ripening of the ears. The countries in which the situation 
has, on the contrary, deteriorated are Italy, southern France, Yugoslavia 
and probably also Hungary which, at the end of June suffered from great 
heat which hastened and in some cases precipitated the ripening of the ears. 

Seasonal conditions in the first half of July were not everywhere favourable. 
France experienced continual storms which caused lodging in a number of areas; 
in Italy and nearly the whole of the Danubian region the bad weather persisted 
and not only favoured the development of rust but also hindered reaping and 
threshing. Fairly extensive damage by hail and storms is also reported. 

The first forecasts of production grouped in the following table are still 
comparatively few in number and their total cannot be taken as an indication 
of the result fc>f the coming harvest as it represents less than half of the total 
production of the continent. 

For wheat the total of the first forecasts known shows a slight increase in 
this year’s production compared with that of 1931 but an attentive examina- 
tion of crop prospects in all European countries leads to the conclusion that 
total production this year will be smaller than in 1931, probably by 40 to 60 
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Cereals production. 






British measures 

American measures 

% 

932 

COUNTRY 

1932 

193* 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1933 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1931 

;■■■■■■■ IDO 

Average 
■■■ 1 00 


Thousand centals j 

Thousand bushels J 

% 

/h 

Germany ’ 

110,093 

93,329 

74,380 

WHEA 1 

183,485 

r 

155,545 

123,964 

118.0 

148.0 

Belgium 

8,363 

8,291 

8,73 1 

13,937 

13,83 7 

14.551 

100.9 

95.8 

Bulgaria ..... 

32,335 

36,718 

26,200 

53,891 

61,195 

43,666 

88.1 

123.4 

Spain 

96.871 

80,657 

85,802 

161,448 

134,426 

143,001 

120.1 

112.9 

Finland ...... 

685 

696 

554 

1,141 

1,161 

923 

98.3 

123.6 

Greece ...... 

n, 023 

7,323 

7,152 

18,372 

12,205 

11,920 

150.5 

154.1 

Hungary 

36,4«7 

43,531 

49,246 

60,810 

72,550 

82,075 

83.8 

74.1 

Malta 

181 

166 

179 

301 

277 

298 

108.6 

J01.0 

Netherlands .... 

8,265 

4,051 

3,660 

13,760 

6,751 

6,100 

203.8 

225.6 

Rumania 

58,811 

81,181 

66,443 

98,016 

135,299 

1 10.736 

72.4 

88.5 

Totals . , . 

363,105 

355,943 

322,347 

605,161 

593,226 

537,234 

102.0 

112.6 

Canada / 

1 ) 253,458 

182,486 

261,452 

1 ) 422,429 

304,144 

435,744 

138.9 

96.9 

United States . 

259,200 

472,479 

352,531 

432,000 

787,465 

587,541 

54.9 

73.5 

183,000 

62,884 

162,923 

305,000 

104,806 

271,532 

291.0 

112.3 

Mexico , . . . . , 

5,438 

9,736 

6,724 

9,064 

16,226 

11,207 

55.9 

80.9 

Totals . . . 

701,096 

727,585 

783,630 

1,168,493 

1,212,641 

1,306,024 

96.4 

89.5 

Korea ....... 

4,983 

5,370 

5,422 

8,304 

8,951 

9,037 

92.8 

91.9 

India ....... 

204.557 

207,178 

199.091 

340,928 

345,296 

331,819 

98.7 

102.7 

Totals . . , 

209,540 

212,548 

204,513 

349,232 

354,247 

340.856 

■ 

98.6 

102.5 

Algeria . .... . 

17,990 

15,390 

17,755 

29,982 

25,649 

29,592 

116.9 

101.3 

Tunis 

10,362 

8,378 

6,905 

17,269 

13,962 

11,508 

123.7 

150.1 

Totals , . . 

28,352 

23,768 

24,660 

47,251 

39,611 

4/, 700 

119,3 

It 5.0 

Grand totals . . . 

1,302,093 

1,319,844 

1,335,150 

2,170,137 

2,199,725 

2,225,214 

98.7 

i 97.5 

Germany ..... 

175,329 

147,269 

165,770 

RYE 

313,088 

262,982 

296,018 

119.1 

105.8 

Belgium ...... 

11,244 

1 1,470 

11,862 

20,078 

20,483 

21,182 

98.0 

94.8 

Bulgaria . . . . . 

6,402 

6,760 

4,716 

11,433 

12,072 

8,422 

94.7 

135.7 

Spain ... . . . . 

13,370 

11,817 

12,420 

23,875 

21,103 

22,179 

113.1 

107.6 

Finland 

6,682 

6,604 

6,663 

11,933 

11,792 

11,898 

102.2 

100,3 

Greece . . . . . .. 

882 

1017 

898 

1,575 

1,816 

1,603 

86.7 

98.2 

Hungary" 

15,155 

12,136 

16,374 

27,062 

21,672 

29,240 

124.9 

92,6 

Netherlands .... 

8,051 

7,933 

8,698 

14,377 

14,167 

15,532 

101.5 

■ 92.6 

Rumania . . . . . 

6,614 

7,819 

7,123 

11,811 

13,962 

12,721 

84.6 

92.8 

Totals . . . 

243,729 

212,825 

234,524 

435,232 

380,049 

418,795 

114,5 

103.9 

Canada ...... 

1 ) 5,551 

2,980 

8,685 

1 ) 9,912 

5,322 

15,509 

186.2 

63.9 

United States . . , 

24,640 

18,338 

22,692 

44,000 

32,746 

40,522 

134.4 

108.6 

Totals . . , 

30,191 

21,318 

31,377 

53,912 

38,068 

56,031 

141.6 

96.2 

Algeria . ... . . . 

44 

20 

28 

79 

37 

49 

215.3 

159.5 

Grand totals . *, , 

273,964 

234,163 

265,929 

489,223 ' 

418,154 

' 474,875 

117,0 

103.0 
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C er ea Is produc Ho n . 


COUNTRY 

j British measures 

| American measures j 

J % 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1931 

* 3 = 1 00 

Average 
= 100 

Thousand centals j 

| Thousand bushels j 

84 

% 





BARLEY 




Germany ... .. . 

70,171 

66,540 

64,324 

146,191 

133,627 

134,01 1 

105.5 

109.1 

Belgium 

2,068 

1,705 

1,862 

4,308 

3,552 

3,879 

121.3 

111.1 

Bulgaria. ..... 

7,022 

7,949 

6,607 

14,629 

16,560 

13,765 

88.3 

106.3 

Spain 

55,577 

43,548 

45,265 

115,788 

90,727 

94,304 

127.6 

122.8 

Finland 

3,335 

3,086 

3,220 

6,947 

6,430 

6,708 

108.0 

103.6 

Greece 

5,291 

4,391 

3,333 

1 1,023 

9,147 

6,945 

120.5 

158.7 

Hungary 

12,563 

10,496 

13,327 

26,174 

21,867 

27,765 

119.7 

94.3 

Malta 2 ) 

129 

137 

141 

269 

285 

294 

94.4 

91.8 

Netherlands .... 

1,316 

1,572 

1,960 

2,742 

3,274 

4,084 

83.7 

67.1 

Rumania 

44,534 

31,182 

42,194 

92,780 

64,964 

87,906 

142.8 

105.5 

Totals . . . 

202,006 

170,606 

182,233 

420,851 

355,433 

379,661 

118,4 

110.9 

Canada 

1) 41,487 ! 

32,344 

54,795 

1 ) 86,432 

67,383 

114,158 

128.3 

75.7 

United States . . . 

149,760 

95,503 

126,785 

312,000 

198,965 

264,139 

156.8 

118.1 

• Totals . . . 

191,247 

127,847 

181,580 

398,432 

266,348 

378,297 

149.6 

105.3 

Korea ....... 

21,160 

19,621 

17,617 

44,083 

40,877 

36,702 

107.8 

120.1 

Algeria 

13,966 

12,993 

16,886 

29,097 

27,069 

35,181 

107.5 

82.7 

Tunis 

7,496 

3,968 

4,063 

15,616 

8,268 

8,465 

188.9 

184.5 

T otals , . . 

21,462 

16,963 

20,949 

44,713 

35,337 

43,646 

126.5 

102.5 

Grand totals . . . 

435,873 

335,037 

402,379 

908,079 

697,995 

838,306 

130.1 

108.3 


OATS 


Germany ..... 

139,049 

136,795 

144,210 

434,526 

427,482 

450*653 

101.6 

96.4 

Belgium , . . . . . 

15,293 

15,483 

15,044 

47,790 

48,384 

47,013 

98.8 

101.7 

Bulgaria ..... 

2,712 

2,754 

2,327 

8,474 

8,605 

7,272 

98.5 

116.5 

Spain ....... 

14,334 

13,335 

13,333 

44,794 

41,670 

41,664 

107.5 

107.5 

Finland . . . . . . 

12,901 

14,684 

12,952 

40,317 

45*886 

40,475 

87.9 

99.6 

Greece . . . . , . 

2,205 

2,073 

1,595 

6,889 

6,477 

4,985 

106.4 

138.2 

Hungary . . . . . 

5,456 

4,278 

7,753 

17,049 

13,368 

24,227 

127.6 

70.4 

Netherlands .... 

6,065 

6,331 

7,341 

18,953 

19,784 

22,941 

95.8 

82.6 

Rumania 

19,401 

14,776 

24,354 

60,627 

46,175 

76,107 

131.3 

79.7 

Totals . . . 

217,416 

210,509 

228,909 

679,419 

657,831 

715,337 

1033 

95.0 

Canada . . .... 

1 ) 134,637 

111,615 

134,725 

1 ) 420,739 

348,795 

421,014 

120.6 

99.9 

United States . . . 

389,440 

355,885 

380,694 

1.217,000 

1.1 12,142 

1,189,662 

109.4 

102.3 

Totals . . . 

524,077 

467,500 

515,419 

1,637,739 

1,460,937 

1,610,676 

112,1 

10U 

Algeria 

2,194 

2,628 

4,169 

6,855 

8,212 

13,028 

83.5 

52.6 

Tunis . . .A-'. . . 

617 

728 

780 

1,929 

2,274 

2,429 

84.8 

79.1 

' Totals . .. . 

.2,811 

3,356 

4,949 

8,784 

10,486 

15,457 

83.8 

56.8 

Grand totals . . . 

744,304 

681,365 

749,277 

2,325,942 

2,129,254 

2,341,470 

:■ i 

109.2 

;.:U ; 

99.3 


w ) Winter wheat. — s ) Spring wheat. — i) Conjectural estimate based on area and crop condition on July 1. — 2 ) In- 
cluding meslin. 
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million bushels. For rye and barley, on the contrary, crops larger than those 
of last year may be counted upon whereas the oat crop is anticipated to be 
deficitary. 

As regards the U. S. S. R. the areas sown to wheat and rve are below those 
of 1931; on the other hand, it seems, that crop condition towards the end., of 
June was better than last year at the same date and that there were prospects 
of a production considerably above that of 1931. 

At the end of June, however, and in the first half of July in several import- 
ant areas of production the weather was dry and hot and fairly serious damage 
may result. 

In North America it is now certain that winter wheat will give a very small 
crop while spring wheat is expected to give a much larger crop than in 
1931 both in the United States and Canada. On the basis of crop condition 
on 1 July total wheat production in Canada and the United States is espected 
to be 1,159 million bushels, a decrease of about 37 million on that of 1931 and 
of 135 million with respect to the average of 1926-30. The surplus exportable 
from the new crop in North America may be calculated on the basis of these 
expectations at about 360 million bushels. As always, these provisional figures 
are subject to considerable modifications as the season advances. In the first 
half of July weather in North America was favourable to development of spring 
wheat, though in the middle of the month complaints of lack of rain began to 
be made, but the winter wheat belt has not had weather favourable for the 
harvest, which was hindered by rains. The production of other cereals appears 
as a whole very much above of 1931. 

In North Africa the crop is now definitely known to be larger than last 
year in all the principal areas of production. The Asiatic producers report a 
total crop somewhat below that of 1931. 

On the basis of crop condition on 1 July the total production in the 
northern hemisphere excluding the U. S. S. R. appears a little below (about 
100 million bushels) that of last year for wheat while it appears to be larger 
for rye, barley and oats. 

As regards the countries of the southern hemisphere where the areas under 
wheat seem to have undergone fairly considerable extension, June was on the 
whole favourable to sowings and germination, rains having fallen in sufficient 
amount in both Argentina and Australia. 

G. C. 

* * * 

Germany: The cold, damp weather which predominated during June was gener- 
ally favourable to the growth of the crops. Only in the north-western regions and 
Mecklenburg where little rain fell, was growth checked by drought. The crop con- 
dition of winter cereals is in general satisfactory. Flowering of the. rye crop took 
place generally without the occurrence of adverse conditions. In places, however, 
lodging is reported. At the end of June winter wheat was in flower whereas winter 
barley had already reached maturity. The spring crops have also in general grown 



satisfactorily. The first estimate of spelt production which is not included in the 
adjoined table is 3,357,000 centals against 2,941,000 last year and 3,200,000 on the 
average for 1926-30; percentages: 114,1 and 104.9. 

Austria: After some warmer days at the beginning of June there was a sharp 
fall in temperature accompanied by moderate precipitation. Here and there hail 
was reported. Snow fell on the mountains and there was hoar-frost in the high val- 
leys, In the second decade of June day temperatures rose but the nights were ex- 
ceptionally cold. At the beginning of the third decade it was again exceptionally cold 
and the sky was overcast. The frequent rains during this decade did not bring the 
necessary moisture. 

At the beginning of J uly the ears of winter wheat were well-formed but 'flowering 
was somewhat hindered by the rain and cold. The grains were forming slowly but 
satisfactorily. Despite the unfavourable flowering conditions the ears of winter rye 
developed satisfactorily almost everywhere. Here and there shedding of rye was 
noted. The ears of whiter barley are badly formed and the straw is short. Ripening 
is backward and at the beginning of July harvesting had commenced only in a few 
isolated fields. Condition of spring cereals is generally satisfactory. In some valleys 
spring barley and oats have felt the lack of rains. 

Belgium: The early part of June was misty and cold which a predominance of 
north and north-east winds. Subsequently there were some warm and sunny days. In 
some regions storms, accompanied at times by hail, occasioned losses to crops. The 
dry weather favoured weeding but on light lands some crops were feeling the lack of 
water. On the whole June was quite favourable to agriculture but growth remained 
10-15 days backward. Winter cereals are well-developed; earing and flowering took 
place under good conditions; there is little shedding and the crop is promising. Smut 
is abnormally prevalent in winter barley. Oats are generally in good condition but 
somewhat irregular; mice have caused damage and wild mustard is abundant but has 
been combatted with considerable success. 

Production of spelt in 1932 is estimated at 540,000 centals against 587,000 in 
1931 and 683,000 on the average of 1926-30; percentages 92.1 and 79.2. Production of 
meslin is 137,000 centals (236,000 bushels) against 100,000 (173,000) and 177,000 
(306,000); percentages 136.6 and 77.2. Crop condition on 1 July was in both cases 
good; last year at the same date it was average. 

Bulgaria: I11 the first half of June the weather was fairly favourable to growth but 
in the latter part of the month there were storms and hail, which caused considerable 
damage. In certain districts locusts appeared, causing losses over wide areas. A 
good crop is generally expected. The meslin crop is estimated at 2,698,000 centals 
(4,653,000 bushels), 88.3 % of that of last year and 113.9 % of the average for the 
five years ending 1930. For spelt a crop of 231,000 centals is forecast, 76.7 % of last 
years and 120.3 % of the mean. 

Spain : Harvesting of cereals is proceeding normally and confirms forecasts of 
production. 

Irish Free State: Weather in June was dry with bright sunshine and high 
temperatures. These conditions, following wet weather in May, benefited growing 
crops. No serious damage from diseases or insect pests was reported. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 
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Average 
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1931-32 

1930-31 

. to 
1929-30 

1930-31 
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Thousand acres J 

100 

IOO 

















a) 

'9 

<■) 

a) 

h) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

e) 

Wheat. 
















Germany . . 

M 

4,876 

4,652 

3,804 

104.8 

128.2 

2.5 



__ 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 



\ s) 

751 

702 

384 

106.9 

195.3 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 


M 


485 

482 



2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— - 

— 

* Austria . . . 

\s) 


22 

27 



2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

Belgium . , . 

391 

381 

384 

102.4 

101.7 

d) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

Bulgaria . . 


2,906 

2,964 

2,754 

98.1 

105.5 

125 

— 

— 

125 

— 

— 

145 

— 

— 

Spain .... 


10,601 

11,245 

30.786 

94.3 

* 98.3 

d) 


— 

d) 

d) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Estonia . . . 


99 

74 



w)i) 

102 





w) 1 ) 
102 



, 





u>) 0 
99 

Finland . . . 


50 

47 

40 

106.8 

126.6 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

./) 

— 

France . . . 

lw) 

12,973 

1 1,725 

12,650 

110.6 

102.6 

— 


— 

— • 


— 

— 

— 

— 

l«) 

283 

769 

402 

36.9 

70.4 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

» — 

— 

— 

♦Scotland . . 


50 

57 



105 

— 

■ — , 

— 

100 

— 

— 

100 

— - 

Hungary. . . 


3,963 

4,011 

3,953 

98.8 

100.2 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy .... 

w) 

11,950 

11,995 

2 ) 11,909 

99.6 

100.3 

; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Calvin. . . . 

to) 


149 

105 



1 10 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 

id) 3.1 

— 

80 

lyitluiania . . 

514 

478 

401 

107.4 

128.1 

w)3.6 

— 

— 

re) 3.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cu xemburg . 


22 

23 

30 

97.8 

73.9 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

Malta . . , . 


10 

10 

9 

99.2 

103.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

♦Norway . . . 



29 

27 



— 

— 

*)97 : 


— 

— 

— 

— 

s) 86 

Netherlands . 


293 

192 

137 

152.2 

212.9 

r)80 


— 

i)80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i)69 

1 w) 

3,848 

4,137 

3,255 

93.0 

118.2 

t) 3.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 2.8 

1 ) 3,4 

— 

— 

Poland . . . 

\*s) 

358 

222 



1 ) 3.3 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.1 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.2 

— 

— 

Rumania . . 


7,137 

8,566 

7,625 

83.3 

93.6 

— . 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Switzerland 3 ) 



179 

175 



101 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

96 

— 

100 

— 

. I?r) 

J ! $) 

i.937 

1,962 

1,815 

98.8 

106.7 

2.6 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

3.1 

— 

3,0 


Czechoslovakia 

96 

98 

92 

98.4 

104.8 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 


Yugoslavia . 

w ) 

5,218 

5,275 

4,738 

98.9 

110.1 



. — 

; — 


— 

d) 

— 

,-r- 

Total Europe 


67,819 

69,232 

65,168 

98.0 

104.1 

™ , 

- 

- 

-- 

- 




- 

17. S. S. R. . . 

M 

A*) 

32,337 

29,173 

20,663 

110.8 

156.5 












53,603 

62,901 

54,224 

85.2 

98.9 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


M 

496 

560 

833 

88.6 

59.6 

102 



■ 

, 

100 

„ 


. 

96 

Canada 4 } , . 

\s) 

. 24,671 

25,554 

23,092 

96.5 

106.8 

— . 

— 

99 

— 


96 

— 


56 


Had 

33,245 

41,009 

38,202 

81.1 

87.0 

. — 


64,7 

— . 

— 

64.7 

82.3 

— 


uiuieu smites. 4 K v 

22,169 

13,940 

21,243 

159.0 

104.4 

84.2 

— 


— 

. — 

84, 5i 

— 

— 

— 

Mexico . . . 


1,092 

1,501 

1,278 

72.8 

85.5 

— 


— i 

— 

~~ 

*“■ 

— 


— 

Total America 


81,673 

82,564 

84,648 

98.9 

96.5 

- 



- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

India . . . . 


33,768 

32,031 

31,477 

105.4 

107.3 










Syria and Lebanon 

1,191 

1,168 

1,118 

102.0 

106.5 




— 

— 

80 


— 

...... 

Total Asia ' . 


34,959 

33,199 

32,595 

105.3 

107.2 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 


- 


Algeria ... 


3,692 

3,640 

3,738 

101.4 

98.8 


100 



100 




80 

Cvrenaiea . . 

w) 

6 

18 

31 

32.7 

18.4 

— 

— 






■«_ 



*hgypt ‘ . . . 



1,649 

1,583 

... 


115 

— 

— 

111 

— 

— 

107 



French Morocco . 

*2*450 

2,477 

2,699 

98.9 

' 90,8 

■ — 

— 




— 

— 

■ ' 


Tunis . . 


2,100 

1,977 

1,774 

106.2 

118.4 




120 


— 

120 

— 

— 

Total Africa . 


8,248 

8,112 

8,242 

101.6 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grand total. 

(in) 

192,699 

193,107 

190,653 

99.8 

101.1 










1 ») 

278,639 

285,181 

265,540 

97.7 

104.9 
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1931-33 

1930-31 

1925-36 













to 





1 







9 


' 1 


1929-30 

1930-31 
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Thousand acres J 



1 














a) 

b) 

c) 

*) 

i>) 

C) 

a) 

b) 

0 ) 

RYE. 
















Germany . . 

fw) 

10,825 

10,610 

11,425 

102.0 

94.7 

2.5 





2.5 





2.9 



, 

U) 

fro) 

168 

179 

202 

93.6 

83.0 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

* Austria . . . 


865 

891 



2.4 

— 

' — 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

\s) 

’ * 573 

39 

51 



2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.7 

. — 

— 

Belgium . . . 


553 

569 

103.6 

100.7 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

Bulgaria . . 


598 

597 

521 

100.1 

114.7 

130 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

145 

— 

— 

Spain .... 


1,469 

1,516 

1,658 

96.9 

88.6 

e) 

— 

— 

«) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Estonia . , . 


' * 544 

356 

351 



i)108 

— 

— 

r ) 104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1)94 

Finland . . . 


554 

540 

98.2 

100.7 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

France . . . 


1,781 

1,744 

1,899 

102.1 

93.8 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Hungary. . . 


1,561 

1,486 

1,631 

105.1 

95.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Latvia 



572 

628 



115 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

Lithuania , . 


i , 1 86 

1,257 

1,164 

94.3 

101.9 

3.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

Luxembourg . 


17 

16 

18 

108.1 

97.1 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

* Norway . . . 



15 

20 



w) 103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

u>)84 

Netherlands . 


407 

445 

485 

91.6 

84.1 

i)77 

— 

— 

i)77 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i)65 

Poland . . . 

») 

13,774 

14,201 

13,996 

97.0 

98.4 

x) 3.3 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.0 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.0 

— 

Rumania . . 

791 

1,006 

779 

78.6 

101.5 

— 

i) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

e ) 

— 

— 

Switzerland . 


10 ) 46 

wj 46 

«») 48 

100.0 

95.5 

102 


— 

— 

— 

96 

- — 

— 

98 

Czcclioslo va k ia 

f w ) 

2,448 

2,417 

2,482 

101.3 

98.6 

2.4 

— . 



2.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

\S) 

70 

73 

66 

97.0 

106.4 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . 

7f'j 

509 

522 

460 

97.5 

110.6 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 


— 

Total Europe 


36,767 

37,222 

37,943 

98.8 

96.9 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 


~ 

- 

u. S. S. R. , . 


65,731 

68,380 

65,481 

96.1 

100.4 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

f w) 

498 

599 

705 

83.2 

70.7 





92 





86 



__ 

41 

Canada 4 ) . . 

1 s) 

164 

179 

251 

91.6 

65.4 

— 

_ 

96 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

64 

United States 

4) • 

3,324 

3,143 

3,312 

105.8 

100.4 

82.2 

— 


__ 

— 

80.4 

— 

— 

68.2 

Total A merica 


3,986 

3,921 

4,268 

101.7 

93.5 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria , . . 


5 

3 

4 

161.1 

147.3 

- 

100 

— 

- 

100 

- 

- 

__ 

80 

Grand total. 

j to) 

40,758 

41,146 

42,215 

99,1 

96.6 



















\«) 

106,489 

109,526 

107,696 

97.2 

98.9 

__ 

i 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

j ' — 

— 

Barley. 
















Germany . . 

M 

611 

561 

444 

108.9 

137.7 

2.6 

__ 


2.8 




2.7 

— 


\S) 

3,271 

3,440 

3,295 

95.1 

99.3 

2.5! 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 


2.6 



♦Austria . . . 

! to ) 

\s) 


18 

404 

23 
3 64 



2.6 

2.5 

z 

z 

2.7 

2.8 



2.6 

2.9 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 


" * 89 

70 

78 

126.9 

1*14.2 

— 

100 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

Bulgaria . . 


605 

607 

591 

99.7 

102.5 

! 120 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

145 

— 

— 

Spain .... 


4,553 

4,644 

4,481 

98,0 

101.6 

| ■ d) 

__ 

— 

'/> 

— 

__ 

~~ - 

' — , 

— - 

Finland . , . 


300 

276 

276 

109.1 

108.8 


/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

/) 

— ' 

France , . . 

' w) 

414 

423 

408 

97.8 

101.5 

■ — 


— 

— 

■ — 

— . 

- — 

— 

— 

; s) 

1,445 

1,490 

1,313 

96.9 

110.0 

— 

— , 

— 

— - 

— 

— - 

— 

; — ' 

, — 

♦Scotland . . 



88 

112 



— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

95 

— ' 

100 

— 

Hungary. . . 


1,158 

1,165 

1,077 

'99.3 

107.6 

2.6 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

Lithuania . . 


495 

474 

499 

104.4 

99.2 

3.4 

— . 

— .. 

3.5 

. — 

— 

3.5 

. — , 


Luxemburg . 


10 

11 

9 

89.9 

114.1 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

*— 

2.4 

— 


Malta 5 ) - . 


6 

7 

7 

90.3 

94.0 

— ■ 

— . 

— . 


— 


_ 


. — 

♦Norway' . , . 



138 

142 



— 

r— 

99 

— 

■— 

— 

— 

• — 

89 

Netherlands . 


"‘50 

71 

71 

*70.3 

" 7*0.0 

i)71 

— 

-r 

i)75 

— - 

'■ — 

i)72 


— 

Poland . . . 

M 

125 

128 

175 

97.9 

71.7 

1 ) 3.2 

— 

— 

— . 

I) 3.0 

— 

1 ) 3.2 

■ ' ■ — 

— 

\*.s) 


3,031 

2,730 



1 ) 3.3 


— 

1 ) 3.2 

— 

— - 

1 ) 3.2 

— 

— 

Rumania , , . 


4,547 

4,742 

4,494 

*95.9 

* 101.2 

e) 

— 

■ — - 

— 

— 

■— ' 

e) 

— * ; 

— 

Switzerland . 


18 

18 

16 

100.C 

1 1 10.0 


■ — 

99 

— - 


97 


— 

98 

Czechoslovak!; 

fv>) 

\ s) 

16 

1,699 

16 

» 1,765 

15 

1,745 

99.1 

96.3 

108.2 
i 97.4 

2.3 


: ~“ 

2.7 

t : 

_ 

2.9 

t _ 

_ 

Yugoslavia . . 

K>) 

609 

1 629 

' 572 

96.8 

! 106.4 



— V 

— /■ 

— 


d) 


— •' 

Total Europe 


20,021 

20,537 

' 19,566 

97.5 

' 1023 

— . 


— 


— 


— 

, 

- 


**' St. 7 Ingl. 
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COUNTRIES 


1930-31 

Average 

1925-36 

% 1931-32 



C 

UOP c 

ONDiT 

ION ( 

-) 



1931 - 3 z 

to 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Aver. 

t - vri T 


VT-ro-t’ 

1 - 

vn-inu 


Thousand acres 

= 100 

sas IOO 









IT. S. S. R. , . . . 

, 16,329 

16,854 

18,169 

96.9 

89.9 

a) 

t>) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

h) 

C) 

Canada 4 ) . . . . 

3,688 

3,768 

4,704 

97.9 

78.4 

__ 

. 

93 




93 



, 

65 

United States 4 ,) . 

13,895 

11,471 

11,231 

121.1 

123.7 

— 

— 

81.6 

— 

— 

82.3 

— 

— 

70.7 

Total America . . 

17,583 

15,239 

15,935 

115.4 

110.3 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

Syria and Rebanou 

810 

941 

746 

86.0 

108.6 




— 

“ 

80 

-- 

— 


Algeria 

3,203 

3,178 

3,505 

100.8 

91.4 





90 



100 

__ 




80 

Cyrenaica . . w) 

47 

82 

99 

57.7 

47.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

105 

— 

— - 

*Egypt 


306 

364 


* 97.8 

108 

— 

— 

109 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

2,930 

3,222 

2,995 

90.9 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

* — 

— 

— 

Tunis 

1,483 

1,223 

1,235 

121.2 

120.1 




120 

“ 

— 


— - 

— 

Total Africa . . , 

7,663 

7,705 

7,834 

99.5 

97.8 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


46,077 

44,422 

44,081 

103.7 

104.5 







— 



__ 






Grand total, yy 

62,406 

61,276 

62,250 

101.8 

100.2 

— 

“ 


“ 


. 




Oats. 















Germany .... 

8,103 

8,310 

8.638 

97.5 

93.8 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

^Austria ..... 

777 

759 



2.5 

— 

— . 

2.3 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

Belgium 

714 

729 

682 

98.0 

104.7 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

304 

295 

335 

102.9 

90.6 

130 

• — 

— , 

130 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

Spain 

1,826 

1,986 

1,902 

91.9 

96.0 

<0 

• — 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland ..... 

1,119 

1,149 

1.100 

97.4 

101.8 


/) 

: — 

— 

*— 

— 

■ — 

/) 


France . . . 

2,123 

2,174 

2,02 1 

97.7 

105.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

6,295 

6,456 

6,563 

97.5 

95.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Scotland .... 

835 

893 



105 

— 

— 

, — 

100 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Hungary. . . . . 

585 

596 

665 

* 98.2 

’ 87.9 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.9 

Lithuania .... 

931 

900 

828 

103.4 

112.4 

3.3 

— , 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

3.6 


—■ 

Luxemburg ... 

74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 

2.6 

— 


2.3! 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

* Nor way ..... 


237 

241 



— 

— , 

92 


— 


— 

— 

86 

Netherlands , . . 

”*350 

369 

378 

94.9 

*92.5 

t)96 

— 

■ — 

•— 

— 

i)65 

i)7l 

— 

— 

’"Poland . . , . , 


5,367 

5,125 



1 ) 3.4 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.2 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.2 

— 


Rumania .... 

"ijoo 

2,154 

2,757 

’ 97.5 

* 76.2 

e) 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

c) 



* .Switzerland . . . 

45 

50 




— 

99 

— 

— 

98 


— 

96 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,027 

2,042 

2,081 

* 99,3 

’ 97.4 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.7 


— 

— 

— 

3.1 

Total Europe , . 

26,551 

27,235 

28,022 

97.5 

94.7 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

- 

U, S. S. R 

35,149 

42,492 

43,286 

82.7 

81.2 

- 

~~ 

- 

- 

- 

.... 

- 



- 

Canada 4 ) . , . . 

12,905 

12,871 

12,971 

100.3 

99.5 


, 

95 

, 


95 



74 

United States 4 ) . 

41,994 

39,722 

40,230 

105.7 

104.4 

— 

— 

78.1 

— 

— 

78.9 

80,1 

— 

— 

Total A merica . . ; 

54,899 

52,593 

53,201 

104.4 

103,2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

i — 

— 

Syria and Re ban on 

28 

27 

42 

102.3 

66.6 




- 

100 


- 

- ■ 

-■ 

Algeria ... . . 

497 

557 

605 

89.1 

82.2 

' 

__ 

! 80 


100 




80 

French Morocco . 

63 

60 

82 

106.0 

77.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 


__ *. 

Tunis , ■ ; . . . ' . 

86 

67 

109 

129,6 

79.3 




120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . , , 

646 

684 

796 

94.6 

81.4 

- 

— 

—■ 

— 

— 

- 


— 

- 

Grand totat 

82,124 

80,539 

82,061 

102.0 

100.1 

' 

— 



. 








■ ' l n) 

117,273 

123,031 

125,347 

953 

93.6 

' 


‘ - 


■ 

~~ 


1 — 



*) Countries not included in the totals. - — f) See explanation according to the various systems, page 431. — a) Above 
the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — d) Very good. — e) Good. — /) Average. — tf) Bad. —* rn) Not 
including U. S. S. R. — w) Including U. S. S. R. — s) Spring crops. — u>) Winter coops. t) At the middle of the pre- 
vious month, — 2 ) Average 1928-29 and 1 929-30. — 3 ) Including spelt and meslin. — 4 ) The area for 1931-32 is that which 
it la anticipated .will be harvested; for previous years the figures refer to the area harvested. — ~ 5 ) Including meslin. 
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Finland: The tneslin area in 1932 is estimated at 37,000 acres against 23,000 in 
1931 and 25,000 on the average for the preceding quinquennium; percentages: 157.9 
and 147.4. The corresponding figures of production are: 464,000 centals (800,000 
bushels) compared with 288,000 (497,000) and 323,000 (557,000); percentages: 160.9 
and 143.7. Crop 'condition on 1 July was 97. ■ 

France: Crop prospects are very irregular. In the South and Southwest they are 
distinctly mediocre; in Provence the first threshings of hard wheat show a very poor 
specific gravity; much wheat is laid and on the whole yields will be below average. 
In the Centre and West appearance of wheat Is average while in the Paris basin and 
throughout the North it is generally good; it must be noted, however, that fields laid 
by the storms or by trampling are not infrequent and theie are some cases of rust; 
on the other hand, if the favourable weather that has prevailed in these areas between 
the end of June and the middle of July has restored a situation that was somewhat 
compromised, the temperature changes accompanyng the storms and the short and 
violent rains of mid- July caused some fears of scorching and shedding. In the Past 
the situation is analogous. 

An estimate of production is very difficult, the harvest not being general in the 
chief cereal regions before the end of July and the beginning of August. Some trade 
estimates give a crop of 190 million centals (310 million bushels), others one of up to 
200 (330) millions, but they seem too optimistic even on the hypothesis that stormy, 
hot and wet weather will not further compromise ripening and that there will be no 
scorching, shedding or rust. If account is taken of the extension of area the figure 
of 150 (300) million seems the most probable maximum. 

Amongst other cereals winter-barley and barley appear to be satisfactory in yield 
but quality is very unequal; oats are very irregular but on the whole production 
seems to be a good average. Rye is generally fairly good. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: June was dry and sunny throughout the area 
save for a few days at the end of the month. The warmer weather stimulated the growth 
of, grain crops, which had suffered from the wet and cold conditions of the previous 
month. In England and Wales autumn wheat was usually -a good plant, but spring 
sowings were less satisfactory and on the whole yields were expected to be rather 
under average. Barley yields in England and Wales were also expected to be rather 
below average while In Scotland the crop had suffered somewhat from lack of moist- 
ure. The yield of oats in England and Wales was expected to be below average. 

Hungary: From 21 June to 6 July the weather was characterised by low temper- 
atures at first; rising later, and, in the greater part of the country, by lack of pre- 
cipitation. Toward the end of the period under consideration ripening made rapid 
progress thanks to the high temperatures. I11 some areas scorching is feared. Har- 
vesting of wheat has begun in certain regions, especially on sandy soils. The straw 
is generally short but the ears are free from disease and well-filled and the grain is of 
good qualhw. 

The rye harvest is in progress. The straw is generally of average length; the ears 
are short in several districts and there are gaps here and there but the grain is well 
developed. The winter-barley harvest is almost over and that of spring barley is 
making good progress; the straw of the latter is short in some districts but the ears are 
well-developed and the grain free of disease. 

Crop condition of oats has improved; sowings are, however, poorly developed and 
sparse. Grain formation is not satisfactory and scorching is feared. 



s 
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A special Government report published on 15 July, making clue allowance for the 
sporadic but considerable damage to wheat at the ripening period, reduces the estimate 
of production this year to 36,486,626 centals (60,809,830 bushels) compared with the 
39,683,340 centals (66,137,580 bushels) estimated on 6 July. On the other hand the 
production estimates for rye have been somewhat increased while those for barley and 
oats have undergone little change. 

Italy: In the first half of June the excessively wet weather almost everywhere 
favoured the spread of rust on wheat. In the Centre and South harvesting of early 
varieties was begun and good yields were obtained; harvesting of barley and oats pro- 
gressed everywhere. In the second half of the month harvesting of early varieties of 
wheat continued and in some districts that of late varieties was accelerated in order 
to restrict rust damage, which is widespread. Harvesting of minor cereals continues 
regularly: in the South and the. Islands oats gave good yields. 

Latvia: June was in general a cool month; temperatures were especially low from 
the 10th to the 20th and some night frosts occurred; the temperature did not rise until 
towards the end of the month. The quantity of precipitation during June was min- 
imum and in some regions represented only 25 % of the normal quantity. Crop con- 
dition of winter wheat on July 1 was average in 37.6 % of correspondents’ replies, 
above the average in 55.2 % and below it in 7.2 %. The corresponding figures for rye 
are: 31. S %; 64.3 % and 3.9 %; for barley, 50.6 %; 24.2 % and 25.2 %. 

Lithuania: Despite the fairly cool and rainy weather in June the weather condi- 
tions have favoured the growth of spring crops. The area under meslin in 1932 is 
estimated at 251,000 acres compared with 212,000 last year and 267,000 on the average 
for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages: 11S.0 and 93.7. Crop condition on 
1 July was 1 13. 

Luxemburg : The growth of cereals is normal. 

Norway : Crop condition of meslin on 1 July was 99 against 91 on 1 July 1931. 

Netherlands: Towards the middle of June the crop condition of winter cereals 
varied from good to very good and those of wheat and spring barley were good whereas 
the aspect of the oat crop was only fairly good. In the province of Zeeland cereals 
are in danger of lodging if heavy rains fall. Some rust is also reported. 

Poland ; According to 4,926 reports of agricultural correspondents of the Central 
Office of Statistics during the period 15 May to 15 June, the quantity of rainfall was 
quite sufficient; soil moisture at this period was considered to be excessive by 19 % 
of the correspondents and insufficient by 24 %. Inadequacy of moisture was emphas- 
ized especially by correspondents of the departments of Wilno, Volhynia, Stanislavov 
and Taniopol, As regards sunshine and warmth, 58 % of the corre v spondents east 
stated that there had been sufficient sunshine and 43 % that warmth was sufficient. 
The other reports emphasized inadequacy of warmth and sunshine. The greatest 
warmth was noted in the departments of Wilno, Volhynia, Tarnopol and Poznania. 
Crop condition of cereals on 15 June had considerably improved as compared with 
15 May and was above the average; with the exception of winter wheat it was also 
better than on 15 June of last year. 
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According to the information published by the State Meteorological Institute, 
the weather during the third and fourth weeks of June was rather cool and tempera- 
tures did not rise until towards the end of the mouth. Precipitation was rather abun- 
dant during the third week nearly everywhere whereas during the fourth week the pre- 
dominantly dry weather favoured the growth of spring cereals which, in some regions, 
were already suffering from excessive moisture. Towards the end of June winter rye 
had begun to ripen in the south-east of the country. 

Rumania; During the first half of June the weather was in general very favour- 
able to the crops. Except in some regions of Bessarabia, frequent rains have fallen 
throughout the country so that the vegetation has received sufficient water for normal 
growth. 

Crop conditions of wheat and winter rye are mediocre in Moldavia, the Danube 
valley and some regions of the Theiss valley; the situation of these crops was, on the 
contrary, fairly good in the other regions of the country and gave rise to forecasts of 
a good crop. Winter barley lias everywhere grown only little. Spring cereal sowings 
have been effected in delay and consequently in various districts the areas under these 
crops are smaller than last year. Despite the delay the crops have grown under favour- 
able conditions; crop condition of spring barley is especially very satisfactory. 

Switzerland: The prevalently warm and stormy weather in June was extremely 
favourable for the growth of all crops. The condition of winter cereals towards the 
beginning of July visibly improved compared with the previous month but there are 
still some fields in which winter damage has not been completely compensated for. 
In the various regions cereals have also suffered from heavy storm rains in the last 
few weeks which, in many places, caused lodging, particularly of rye. The aspect of 
spring cereals is in general good, promising good crops. Only the oat crop has, in 
certain areas, become infested with weeds, as a result of the lateness of sowing, and 
delayed in growth. 

Czechoslovakia; After a severe drought lasting all May the abundant rains in June, 
despite the damage they caused in some places, greatly favoured cereals and crop 
condition on i July, particularly of winter wheat, was considerably better than in the 
preceding month. On the whole crop condition of cereals on r July was average to good. 

Yugoslavia; According to a communication of the Statistical Section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, weather conditions during the latter half of June were variable 
but on the whole fairly favourable to cereals in most of the country and less favourable 
in the Vrbas, Danube and Morava regions in which, there was either excessive humidity 
or, on the contrary, too dry weather. In general, the moisture and warmth in nearly 
the whole of the country was hardly of much benefit to the crops after the frequent 
and abrupt changes of temperature. 

The crop condition of cereals at the end of J mie was considered to be on the 
whole satisfactory; there are some large areas, however, especially in the Danube region, 
which is one of the most important for wheat production, in which rust and mists 
have caused serious damage to the crops and where production was forecast to be 
25-30 % smaller than that of last year. At the end of June cutting of the barley crop 
had already begun. 

According to official information relating to the first ten days of July the rain 
and warmth favoured the spreading of rust, especially in the Danube region, 
unfavourably influencing forecasts of both quality and quantity of the wheat crop. 



U. S. S, R The data of area sown to spring cereals published b}- r the .Commissa- 
riat for Agriculture refer to 20 June. Though in a few districts and for some crops 
sowings at the date indicated were not yet completed the data may, when account 
is taken of development from. 20 June to the end of the season in preceding years, be 
considered as practically final and accordingly compared with those of the area harvested 
in 1931 and in the five years ending 1930. 

With respect to the Plan the area sown to spring cereals on 20 June was 88. 2 % 
for barley, 82.8 % for wheat and 78.0 % for oats. 

According to a statement of Director of the Central Statistical Office reproduced 
in the Soviet press at the beginning of July, crop conditions in the period 10-20 June 
gave grounds for expecting a production larger than that finally ascertained for 1931. 
The data available for the R. S. F. S. R. (15 regions), Ukraina and White Russia (those 
for Transcaucasia, Central Asia and' the Transbaikal regions being still unknown) indi- 
cate a production of 696 lb. per acre, that is, 18 lb. above the average of the last 
eight years and more than 89 lb. above that of 1931 according to the most recent 
estimates. 

As regards individual parts of the Union in the fifteen regions of the Russian 
Republic a production above the average and very considerably (30 %) above that; 
ascertained in autumn for 1931 is expected. Amongst ’the separate regions of the Rus- 
sian Republic there may be differentiated those that were last year affected by drought; 
the Ural region (where production per acre is expected to be 2.5 times greater than 
in 1931); Siberia and the Middle Volga region (75 % greater); the Lower Volga region 
(70 % greater) and Bashkiria (64 % greater). In addition in the Central Blaekearth 
region, where last year there was an average crop, a yield about 89 lb. above 
that of last year and 16 % above the average is expected. I11 N orthern Caucasus a 
average yield is expected. Prospects are less favourable in comparison with last year 
in the Leningrad region, in the Western region and in Tataria. 

In Ukraina a yield equal to that of last year as ascertained in autumn and coin- 
ciding approximately with the average is expected. 

In White Russia crop condition 0x1 20 June was above both that on the same date 
last year and the final estimate and also the average. 

Taking as basis the data of area sown at 20 June according to the Commissariat 
for Agriculture and supplementing them with those that were not then complete for 
several other regions, the production of all cereals in 1932 on the basis of crop con- 
ditions on 20 J une is expected to be about 8 Y> million metric tons, above the final 
figure for last year, so far unpublished. 

A factor favourable to the realization of these expectations is considered to be 
the circumstance that the south-eastern regions of the European part of the Union 
have now passed the critical period of dry winds and are approaching the harvesting 
season with sowings either unaffected or little affected by these unfavourable climatic 
phenomena. 

On 20 June the agricultural section of the Central Meteorological Office of the 
Commissariat for Agriculture published a forecast of the beginning of the yellow 
stage of ripening, which precedes complete ripening by a few days, in winter wheat. 
This forecast, which was first made last year and has given satisfactory results, is based 
on information regarding the commencement of earing and the time required on the 
average between earing and the yellow stage of ripening. The forecast for the 
current year is as follows: 

(1) between 26 June and 1 July in Northern Caucasus and in Ukraina south 
of a line passing northwards from Odessa to a point almost halfway between 
Stalingrad and Saratov; _ 
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(2) between 1 and 10 July in central Ukraina, demarcated by a Hue -beginning: 
almost halfway between Odessa and Kiev, passing tliorugh Kharkov and toward Samara; 

(3) between 11 and 15 July in the northern Ukraina and south of a line run- 
ixing in the direction of Penza; 

(4) after 15 July in the area beyond the line last indicated. 

If during the period between the formation of the ears and ripening the weather 
is normal the above should coincide with the actual boundaries. Should however 
dry, cold. or rainy weather predominate they would be deviated by some days. Weather 
forecasts for the current summer do not indicate any considerable deviation however 
from the normal course of the season. 

During the ■ third decade of J une the weather was variable with a predominance 
of rather low temperatures in the southern and central zones and rather high tempera- 
tures in the southern and especially in the south-eastern zones of the European part 
of the Union; moderate rains occurred in this period in the western and central parts 
of the European area, in Ukraina and in Northern Caucasus and small amounts in 
certain districts of the Volga. T11 the other parts of the Union the weather was dry. 

In Central Asia the cereal harvest had already commenced toward the end of J une 
and in Northern Caucasus, the Crimea and southern Ukraina at the beginning of July. 

On 5 July a governmental decree on this year’s harvest was published insisting 
on better organization, especially with a view to preventing the loss of grain exper- 
ienced last year and at the same time giving instructions for the creation of greater 
interest on the part of individual members of the kolkhczi in the carrying out of the 
harvest. 

In some districts where the har vest had already commenced or was about to com- 
mence insufficient means of traction, especially animal, are reported; the factories have! 
not yet supplied the number of machines promised and the repair of machines already! 
in use is not proceeding with the intensity laid down in the government programme. 

Canada: High temperatures and scattered rainfall during the week ended on June 
30 generally greatly improved grain crops in the western provinces but rain was needed- 
in some large areas of all three provinces. The cutworm menace was over but grass- 
hoppers were still dangerous, especially to coarse grains in Manitoba. Hail caused con- 
siderable local damage in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Over 75 % of the western wheat: 
acreage improved in condition during June. 

In the Maritime Provinces, eastern Canada and British Columbia crop prospects' 
declined generally during the month and condition in these areas was below the aver- 
age; in western Ontario, however, winter wheat was more promising. 

According to a cable of July 5 from the Canadian Government western grain crops 
entered the critical month of July with prospects approaching average but an increasing 
number of districts reported inadequate moisture supplies. Prospects at the beginning 
of July showed the usual increased variability compared with early June but a great 
improvement had taken place compared with 1931. The heaviest rains of the past 
week favoured crops in most of Saskatchewan, southern and western Manitoba and 
southern Alberta, ! 

The grasshoppers were migrating but wheat crops were well enough advanced to 
withstand their attacks. Wheat stem maggots and webworms were prevalent, A slight 
infection of black stem rust and leaf rust was reported in Manitoba. Further hail- 
storms caused heavy local damage In all three Prairie Provinces. 

The areas which had insufficient soil moisture reserves and therefore needed fre- 
quent rains were the following; eastern and south-western Manitoba, south-central and 
south-western Saskatchewan and the south-eastern, east-central and Peace River dis- 



tricts of Alberta. A later telegram of July 12 stated that during the past two weeks 
wheat had made good progress and was earing. Saskatchewan had considerable moi- 
sture but areas in central and south-western parts of the province still needed rain. 
In Alberta the areas affected by drought had rains and only the Peace Elver country 
received insufficient, quantities. 

Manitoba had good rains in central and western areas. The rapid growth of the 
crops and the cool showery weather reduced the damage by grasshoppers in Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba but new outbreaks were reported in southern Alberta. 

Substantial rams fell in the same period in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario and materially improved cereals. Crop prospects in Quebec were below the 
normal. Harvesting of winter wheat commenced in Ontario and a good yield was 
anticipated. 

During the week ended on 19 July still greater variation in western crop pros- 
pects became evident. In southern and central Saskatchewan and southern and ex- 
treme northwestern Alberta the crops are suffering from drought. Improved condi- 
tions are, however, reported in Manitoba and prospects are well maintained in north- 
ern, east-central and west-central Saskatchewan and in central Alberta. The wheat 
crop has nearly all headed and cutting should begin at about the beginning of 
August. Root rot is prevalent in Saskatchewan; further heavy hail damage is re- 
ported locally but rust is present only in traces. 

The rye crop will be harvested hi the next two weeks. Grasshoppers are still 
damaging coarse grams. 

United States: In the last week of June harvesting of winter wheat in the Ohio 
Valley advanced northward to north-central Illinois with threshing begun in more 
southern sections; in the eastern part of the area condition was poor to fair with most 
of the crop ripe but heads reported poorly filled. Harvest was nearly completed in 
Missouri and cutting was about to begin in Iowa. 

In Kansas, half to over three quarters of the crop had been cut in the south-central 
and south-east, with harvest well started in the northeast. Cutting was practically 
completed in Texas, with threshing progressing. Ram caused some delay in 
Oklahoma. 

In Nebraska, grains were ripening and filling fairly well but much was on short 
straw. In the Northwest conditions continued largely favourable but rain was needed 
in parts. In the East, wheat was being harvested northward to southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the spring wheat region crop condition improved during the week; good ad- 
vance continued with the crop largely headed and the early-planted grain filling well in 
North Dakota. 

In the western Ohio Valley oats made better advance after the rains but they 
still varied considerably, especially in the southwest where much was on short 
straw. 

Rye was mostly ripe in South Dakota and cutting was progressing in Iowa. 

I11 the first week of July rain delayed the harvesting and threshing of winter wheat 
but in the second week of the month the weather was generally favourable and har- 
vesting. was completed in some parts. 

On 6 July crop condition of spring wheat was reported to vary from good to 
excellent and on 13 July was good. 

According to a cable of 21 July spring wheat had begun to ripen; slight damage 
is reported due to lack of rain. 
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Cyprus : Toward the end of June harvesting of wheat was well advanced. Prod- 
uction, although somewhat better than anticipated, was very much below the average. 
Quality of grain was fairly good but production of straw was very low. Threshing of 
barley was in full swing; production was very much under the average and the weld; 
of straw was greatly reduced. A poor crop of oats has been harvested. 

Japan: According to the forecast of 20 May, the production of wheat, barley and 
naked barley in 38 Prefectures responsible for almost the entire crop, shows increases 
of 5.2 %, 4.7 % and 4,1 % respectively over last year’s actual production. The increases 
in area are only 0.9 %, 0.05 % and 0.4 % respectively. 


Palestine: Harvesting of wheat and barley was completed in June and threshing 
was begun. The grain from the hill districts and the southern areas is of poor quality 
and shrivelled. 

Turkey: After a long period of excessive heat dieting the latter half of May and the 
first half of June, the weather changed and since mid-June has been characterised 
by fairly heavy rains throughout practically the whole of the country. In several pro- 
vinces the rain was generally beneficial, particularly to cereals. In a few places, 
however, the heaviness of the rain caused slight damage. Forecasts of wheat production 
are satisfactory and it is hoped to obtain a larger crop than last year. 

Algeria: The late rains in the latter half of May and in June greatly improved 
crop condition. The dry, warm weather which prevailed at the end of June and hi the 
first week of July, favoured harvesting and threshing. The wheat crop, especially that 
of the hard variety, apparently gave complete satisfaction whereas yields of barley 
seemed to be decidedly deficient. In any case, the results obtained in the present 
season are better than those for all cereals last year. 

French Morocco: Cutting has been finished. Yields are generally a good average' 
quality and specific weight are particularly satisfactory. 

Tunisia: Weather has been generally favourable to growth and to harvesting and 
yields are good. Some local accidents, hail and rust, have caused losses. 

Union of South Africa: The general droughty conditions were broken in the Cape 
Western Province by soaking rams during May and ploughing and planting of winter 
crops/though late, was actively continued. In the inland areas of the Cape Province, 
however, and in the Orange Free State very little winter crops could be sown, while 
in Natal and Transvaal as a result of the low rainfall last summer springs, dams 
and streams were very low and the wheat crop will be mainly dependent on future 
precipitation. 

Australia (Telegram of 14 July): The weather has been generally very favourable 
to sowings and germination of wheat in Western Australia, South Australia and Vic- 
toria. In New South Wales more' moisture is wanted. Crop condition is good to 
excellent in South Australia and Victoria, good in Western Australia and fair to good 
ill New South Wales. 

*** St. 7 Inel. 



MAIZE 


The information on the maize crop reaching the Institute up to the middle 
of July was still very incomplete and insufficient for a precise estimate of the 
area in the northern hemisphere. Amongst the large European producers data is 
still 'lacking for Rumania, Yugoslavia and Italy.- For Rumania, though the 
exact figure for area is not known officially, an increase is expected, over the area 
for last year, which was 11,749,000 acres (final estimate). , Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia publish ..data for area slightly above those of last year and 
also above the five-year average, while the first estimate of France is 5.7 % below 
the average. In all probability there will be an increase in the total maize 
area in Europe (excluding the U. S. S. R.) but nothing can be safely asserted 
until the publication of the estimates for the three principal European, produc- 
ing countries above indicated. 

As regards the maize area in the northern hemisphere as a whole, given the 
considerable increase (over 3 % million acres) in the area in the United States 
with respect to the already very high figure of last year, it may be expected that 
it will somewhat- exceed the 1931 area. The increase recorded in the United 
States will in fact largely compensate for the decrease of about 657,000 acres 
in the U. S. S. R., and the less important decreases in France and Canada. 

Information regarding crop condition is for the most part favourable in all 
the producing countries. 

In the majority of the European countries sowing was delayed by the long 
winter and cold spring. The abundant rains in June and the temperatures for 
the most part sufficient have hastened development and in the middle of July 
crop prospects were everywhere good. 

As this number goes to press the first estimates of the crop in the United 
States and Bulgaria are known while from Algeria the second estimate is avail- 
able. The respective data are as follows: 


Production of maize 







Mean 


Percent 1932 

COUNTRIES 


Measures 

1932 

1931 







, 1926-30 


1 








1931 XOOj 

Mean*— 100 

United States ....... 

. J 

! (000 centals) 

1,678,000 

1,431,843 

1,441,334 

t 

1 

117.2 

116,4 

\ 

(000 bushels) 

2,996,000 

2,556,863 

2,573,817 

Bulgaria ......... 

J 

(000 centals) 

18,387 

21,983 

15,239 

\ 

( 

83.6 

120.7 

' 1 

{000 bushels) 

32,833 

39,256 

27,212 

Algeria . , ,.■■■« . 

. / 
1 

{ 000 centals) 

137 

133 

144 

i 

f 

102,7 

94,9 

(000 bushels) 

244 

238 

257 


The estimate for the United States is made on the basis, of crop condition 
on 1 July and is consequently subject to further modifications according to the 
subsequent weather conditions. In the first half of July weather favoured 
development. 

V. De. 
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Austria: During June lack of warmth hindered the growth of maize. At the be- 
ginning of July cleaning had progressed fairly well. 

France : Maize sowings have been delayed by bad weather in the Southwest; clean- 
ing was also hindered but on the whole the maize crop situation is satisfactory. The 
same holds true of the Bast although growth there was restricted by drought. 

Hungary: At the beginning of the second decade of July the first hoeing had been 
completed. More moisture was wanted for further development. 

Italy: Development is generally good. 

Rumania: The area sown to maize this year is larger than that of last year be- 
cause land has been sown to this crop which was not utilised for other cereals due to 
the long -winter and floods at the beginning of the spring. The maize sowings have 
been effected late and in some regions were not finished until the end of lay. 

The crop is progressing in growth under satisfactory conditions. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions in J une were favourable for the growth of maize 
throughout practically the whole of the country and crop forecasts at the beginning 
of July were good. 

U . S. S. R.: The area sown to maize this year reaches 86'. i % of that planned. 
In the two principal centres of maize production, namely, the Ukraine and North 
Caucasus, covering about four-fifths of the total maize area of the Union, frequent, 
and in some regions heavy, rains fell in J une. 

United States: In the last week of June, conditions were decidedly favourable for the 
maize crop. Growth was reported good to excellent rather generally over the principal 
producing area with decidedly beneficial rains in the Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic 
States. Sufficient soil moisture for present needs was maintained, to the westward 
and temperatures were mostly above normal, though coolness and dryness were unfav- 
ourable from the Lake region eastward. 

In Illinois much maize has eben laid by. In Iowa the crop averages hip-high with 
some too tall to cultivate in nearly all parts of the State and, in general, considerably 
further advanced than in an average year. In the first week of July the growth of 
maize was good and on the 13th crop condition was reported to be good. 

According to a cable of 21 July rain was needed in the maize belt. 

Surinam: Due to unfavourable weather maize production was small. 

Palestine: The irrigated crops of the Bmek are fair. Crops under dry cultivation 
will be considerably below average. 

Algeria: The production of maize in 1932 is estimated at 137,000 centals (244,000 
bushels) compared with 133,000 (238,000) in 1931 and 144,000 (257,000) on the average 
for the period 1926-1930; percentages: 102.7 and 94.9. 

.French Morocco: The crop condition of maize is satisfactory. 
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Union of South Africa: The fourth preliminary estimate of production in 1931-32 
shows a further reduction to 32,466,000 centals (57,975,000 bushels)', which is now’ 
only 1.4 % above the poor crop of 32,016,000 centals (57,171,000 bushels) of i93°-3* 
and 9.3 % below the average of the five years ending 1929-30, which was 3 5,776,000 
centals (63,885,000 bushels). 


Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Crop condition (f) 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

==» 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

X'VlI -1932 

1 - 

VI -1932 

I-VII -1931 

Thousand acres 







a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Austria ..... 


152 

145 



2.6 





2.5 

— 



2.3 

~~ 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

1.710 

1,676 

1,693 

102.0 

101.0 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

Spain 

1,082 

1,053 

1,044 

102.8 

103.7 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France ..... 

782 

830 

843 

94.3 

92.8 

— 

— 

— 

66 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— - 

Hungary .... 

2,877 

2.749 

2,677 

104.7 

107.5 

2.5 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rumania .... 


11,749 

10,851 



e) 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— - 

— . 

— 

Czechoslovakia . 

355 

347 

349 

102.3 

101.8 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

9,084 

9,741 

8,483 

93.3 

107.1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada 

125 

131 

159 

95.6 

78.8 
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United States . . 

108,609 

104,970 

99,449 

103.5 

109.2 

84.9 

! “ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83.7 

— 

~~ 

Algeria 

17 

24 

24 

69.7 

! 

68.6 

— 

100 

— 


100 

- 

— 

— 

80 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 431, — 


The droughty conditions at the close of the season and to a less extent stalk-borer 
are responsible for the reduced expectations. Considerable loss of marketable' grain 
has been caused in Natal by dry-rot {Diplodia zeae); crops in some areas show as much 
as 50 % infection while 20-25 % is taken as .average. Native crops are particularly 
small. Owing to the prevailing distress a very much larger percentage of the crop 
than usual has been used before reaching maturity. 

According to the various Schools of Agriculture in the maize-producing areas 
it is unlikely that there has been any marked change this season in the relative produc- 
tion of white and yellow maize. In Natal yellow varieties are becoming more and 
more popular for stock feed but the percentage of white maize is much the same as 
last year. 

RICE 

Bulgaria: On an area of 15,600 acres, exceeding that of last year by 9 % and 
falling below the average of 1926-30 by 15. 1 %, production is forecast at 278,000 
centals (618,000 bushels) of rough rice (4.2 % below 1931 and 20,5 % below the average 
of 1926-30). 

Italy: In June weeding was effected regularly; growth is good. 

United States: In the week ended on June 30, rice was doing very well in Loui- 
siana. The rice area this year is estimated at 845,000 acres compared with 970,000 



In 1931 and 962,000 on the average for 1926-30; percentages: 87,1 and 87.8. On the 
basis of crop condition on July 1, production is estimated at 38,000,000 bushels 
(17,100,000 centals) against 45,014,000 (20,256,000) last year and 43,115,000 (19,402,000), 
the five year average; percentages: 84.4 and 8S.1. 

Crop condition of rice on 1 July was 85.7 compared with 84.1 on 1 July 1931. 

Surinam: Despite the rainy weather only a little rice was planted in the first 
quarter of 1932. The humidity caused difficulties in drying and milling of the rice. 

Korea: The area under rice in 1931-32 is estimated at 4,105,000 acres against 
3,970,000 in the season 19303* and 3,885,000 on the average of the preceding five 
seasons (103.4 % and 105.7 %). The respective figures for production of rough rice 
are: 63,283,000 centals (140,625,000 bushels); 76,746,000 (170,543,000) and 59,472,000 
(132,158,000); percentages: 82.5 and 106.4. 

India: In the latter half of June heavy and sometimes excessive rains fell in 
North Bengal and light, seasonable rains in the remainder of the province. The pre- 
paration of land for winter paddy continued and autumn paddy was being weeded. 
I11 the period June 6 to June 20 light to moderate rains fell in some districts of Bihar 
and Orissa and sowing of paddy was begun. I11 the following week to June 27 rain 
was general and heavy in three districts; sowing of paddy continued. Rainfall in 
Madras was heavy on the west coast during most of June and moderate in the Circars 
in the week ended on June 25. 

Indochina: The production of Cambodia, the first estimate of which is now 
known for the season 1931-32, is extremely small; so small a crop has not been recorded 
since 1923-24 and 1922-23 where circumstances permitted only about one million acres 
to be sown whereas this year’s area, although 4.8 % smaller than that of last year 
and 1.5 % below the average of 1925-26 to 1929-30, reaches 1,520,000 acres. 

Production amounts to nearly 10,699,000 centals (23,775,000 bushels), showing 
a decrease of 39.3 % compared with that of last year (17,637,000 centals; 39,193,000 
bushels) and of 34.1 % compared with the average of the previous five years (16,227,000 
centals; 36.059,000 bushels). 

Total production in Indo-China, amounting to 125,917,000 centals (279,811,000 
bushels) is consequently 2.9 % smaller than that of last year (129,672,000; 288,154,000) 
and 5.4 % below the five-year average (133,071,000) (295,707,000). On the whole, 
except in Cambodia, yields have been fairly good and production has been limited 
by the reduction of the area planted in Tonkin, in Annam and in Cochin-China due to 
unfavourable conditions; the total rice area in Indo-China is, in fact, at 12,926,000 acres, 
9*9 % smaller than that of last season (14,344,000 acres) and 0.8 % below the five- 
year average (13,031,000 acres). 

British Malaya: The 1931-32 crop was generally good and in some areas, as in 
Kedah, the principal producing State, appears to have been the heaviest on record, 
surpassing even the good crop of the previous season. 

In May weather varied considerably in different parts of the country. On the 
western side from Province Wellesley to Malacca conditions were on the whole fairly 
dry. In Kedah there were showers. O11 the eastern side the plain of Kelantan, which 
has the largest area under padi, was dry. 
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Preparation of the land for the coming crop was commenced in May in the north 
of ICedah, in Krian and the central and southern Districts of Perak. In most of the 
other States the fields were ill various stages of preparation or transplanting was in 
progress. Almost everywere there were indications . that the area planted with padi 
for 1932-33 would be considerably extended both by the utilisation of all padi land 
formerly uncultivated and by the addition of new areas suitable for the crop. ' Dis- 
tribution of seed of pure strains lias taken place to a moderate extent in all States. 

Turkey: The Government is giving more and more encouragement to rice planters, 
providing them with seed, A considerable extension of the rice acreage is anticipated. 


POTATOES 

Germany: Progress was good in June. At the end of the month flowering took 
place and here and there lifting of early varieties was effected. Crop condition of 
late varieties is normal. 


Austria: At the beginning of July potatoes had grown strongly and were mostly 
in flower. The tubers of the early varieties are well developed, especially in the valleys. 
Lifting has begun in places. The foliage of late varieties was underdeveloped. I11 
the regions which have been benefited by abundant precipitation, the crops are infested 
with weeds. In the valleys the earthing-up of potatoes has been largely finished. 

Belgium: The warm weather in the second half of June encouraged growth of 
roots and potatoes, which are in fine condition, especially where good seed was used. 
The crops have been earthed up; lifting of early varieties has begun; yields are good, 
about 133.8 centals (223.0 short tons) per acre. 

Spain: Progress has been good, without damage from Weather or cryptogams. 
Though numerical data are not yet available, the area cultivated appears to be quite 
considerably larger than last year. 


Production of potatoes . 


COUNTRIES 

I English measures- | 

| American measures j 

I % 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926101930 

*932 

1931 

Average 

1926101930 

193* 

= 100 

Average 

«-,! x 00 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

% 

% 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Malta " . . 

Netherlands ...... 

United States. , , . . 
Algeria. 

77,704 
1,819 
564 j 
66,690 
226,800 
1,102 

78,857 

1,392 

670 

60,322 

225,749 

949 

74,142 

946 

636 

72,753 

213,920 

918 

129,503 

3,031 

941 1 
111,148 
378,000 
1,837 

1 

131,425 

2.320 

1.117 

100,535 

376,248 

1,582 

123,567 

1.576 

1.060 

121,253 

356,526 

1,530 

98.5 
130.7 

84.2 
110.6 

100.5 

116.2 

104.8 

192.4 

88.7 

91.7 
106.0 
120.0 


France: June and the first half of July were on the whole favourable to the potato 
crops in most regions, with the result that crop condition, which on June 1 was 61 and 
considerably inferior to that on June 1, 1931 (70), subsequently improved. Doryphora 
has spread this year. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The greater part of June was dry and sunny 
and the wanner weather brought a considerable improvement' in vegetation. In 
England and Wales the early crop is later than- usual and prospects were moderate; 
the main crop, though rather backward, was generally fairly satisfactory and. average 
yields were expected. 

Hungary : On about 20 July potatoes were flowering. The foliage was' fairly 
abundant. At this period the need for rain began to be felt. The early varieties 
have reached maturity. 

Italy: In the latter half of, June lifting continued. 

Lithuania: Despite the fairly cool and rainy weather in June the weather has 
favoured, the growth of root crops. 

Luxemburg: Potatoes are backward in growth compared with the normal year. 


Potatoes . 
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Area j 

Crop Condition (f) 
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1931 
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Aver. 
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a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

*) 

c) 

a) 

b) 
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Germany . . . j 

s) 

619 

598 

592 

103.5 

104.6 

2.7 

■ 



2.7 


, 

2.6 

_ 


*) 


6.38! 

6.390 

f - - 


2.7 

— 

— 

2.9 

— ; 

— 

2.6 

— , 

— 

Austria . . . 

s) 

. . . 

61 

50 



2.0 

— 

— . 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— . 

Belgium . . . . 


435 

425 

410 

102.4 

106.3 

e) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . . . 


37 

31 

28 

120.7 

134.3 

150 

— 

— 

150 

— . 

— ' 

150 

- — 

— . 

Finland. . . . . 


192 

174 

173 

110.5 

111.1 

— 

/) 

— 

, — 

— 


— 

i) 

— 

France 


3,442 

3,474 

3,589 

99.1 

95.9 

— 


— 

— 


— 

61 


— 

Hungary .... 


729 

710 

663 

102.8 

110.0 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . . 


427 

409 

347 

104.4 

123.0 

3.5 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

— 

— ' 

Luxemburg . , . 


40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2,5 

— 

— 

Malta ..... 


7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100,3 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Norway . . . , 



116 

120 

. . . 


— 

100 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92 ! 

Netherlands . , 


*’*434 

406 

428 

107.1 

-■Vo 1.5 

— 

1 ) 63 

— ■ 

— 

1 ) 65 

— 

1 ) 70 

— 

j 

Poland ..... 



6,716 

6,250 



2 ) 3.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 


Switzerland . . . 


« * • 

113 

119 



— 

100 

— 

— 

• — 

98 

103 

— 

— * "I 

C zee U 09 lo va Ida . 


1,787 

1,778 

1,772 

100.5 

*100.9 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 


u: S. . S. k. . . , 


3 ) 13,732 

15,104 

13,671 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Canada . ... 


544 

584 

562 

93.1 

96.8 

■_ 

__ 

96 



■ 



— 

— . 

95 : 

United States. . 


3,411 

3,382 

3,097 

100.9 

no.i 

— 


81.6 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

83.5 ; 

Algeria ..... 


31 

24 

25 

127.3 

122.0 

— 

100 

— 


”100 


— 

— 

so j 


■(f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 431. — 
s) Early potatoes, — t) Late potatoes. — ' (i) Middle of preceding month, —.(a) To June, 15. ~~ (3) Area sown on 20th 
June 1932. ' '.f 


Netherlands: Towards the middle of June potato crops were in many cases irregular. [ 
The crop condition of potatoes for consumption was fairly good to good and that off 
potatoes for starch manufacture, from mediocre to fairly good. These conditions are ; 
due to the fact that heavy rains caused much damage, rotting many of the tubers j 
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and necessitating replanting. Xhe area under potatoes tor starcii -manufacture, 
although a little larger than that of last year, is still, for economic reasons, much below 

that of the preceding quinquemmun. 

Switzerland: Growth of the potato crop is satisfactory and, on the average, pro- 
mises a normal crop. 


Canada: According to a cable of July 11 from the Canadian Government, a radical 
decrease is indicated in the commercial potato acreage. During June crop prospects 
declined generally in the Maritime Provinces, Eastern Canada and British Columbia. 
In the first two weeks of July, however, -substantial rains in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario materially improved the crops. The outlook for crops in 
Quebec was, however, below the normal. In the Prairie Provinces crops made good 
progress. 

Cyprus: Toward the end of June lifting of the new crop was practically over and 
a very good crop had been harvested. Considerable activity was recorded in the export 
trade with the .United Kingdom and Palestine. 

Palestine: Harvesting was completed in June; production is greatly reduced. 

SUGAR 

The weather in the European beet areas generally has been favourable to 
the growth of the crop though in some areas, as in parts of Germany and in 
Moravia, Slovakia., lower Austria* the north of France and Hungary, more 
precipitation is required as a consequence of the previous!}^ very dry weather 
Field operations have proceeded satisfactorily and over most of the area the 
second hoeing has been completed, though rain caused some delay in Bohemia, 
and in parts of Ukraina. Beet fly is serious in some parts of Germany, in 
Belgium, in parts of France, in the Netherlands and in Ukraina. 

The German beet areas had sunny -warm weather in the first fortnight of July 
and development of the roots was reported to be good in the principal areas 
except Pomerania. In Saxony the second hoeing had been ended and the plants 
were covering the ground; good rains were, however, urgently wanted in certain 
districts and beet fly was causing severe damage in some parts of the Magdeburg 
area. Reports from Silesia -were favourable while in Hannover conditions were 
generally satisfactory though fly was present and rains were urgently wanted in 
some parts. South Germany had had heavy rainfall in some areas. In Pome- 
rania late-sown beet was suffering severely from drought and the second generation 
of beet fly was appearing. In the Rhineland the beet was making up for lost 
time. In Germany as a whole the official figure of crop condition on 1 July, that 
is, a week previously, was the same as last year at the same date, that is, a 
little above the' average. 

In Czechoslovakia the crop condition as reported by 121 factories for the 
week ending 30 June was very good in 9 % of the cases, good in 69 %, satis- 
factory in 18 % and bad in 4 %, proportions rather better than at the same 
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date last year. The leaves were covering the ground, but, while in Bohemia 
there had been a general improvement, drought and heat were worsening con- 
dition in Moravia and Slovakia. 

In Poland the general heavy precipitation in June was followed bv warm 
sunny weather in the earlier part of July and very considerable growth was 
reported though condition remained much below that of last year 

In the other European beet regions development in the latter part of 
June was generally good. Hungary had largely completed the second hoeing 
by the beginning of the second decade; more rain was needed. In Belgium good 
progress resulted from the rains in the second half of June but lost time was 
not entirely made up and beet fly was reported to be spreading In France 
the crop had a good appearance at the middle of July, though more mois- 
ture was wanted and was reported. Eater sowings in Great Britain were 
irregular and backward. In Spain and in Italy development was good. Con- 
dition of the crop in the Netherlands was fairly good in June but fly was pre- 
valent in most districts. In Austria great improvement took place in the latter 
part of the month. 

The latest revisions of the estimates of area under beet in Europe as a 
whole (excluding the U. S. S. R.) indicate a reduction of n % on that of last 
year. Amongst the signatories to the Brussels agreement the most drastic 
reduction has been in Germany, amounting to 29 %, the serious condition 
or the internal market, on which the industry preponderantly relies, being 
sufficient to account for this. Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary have reduc- 
tions of 24 %, 13 % and 18 % respectively; in Yugoslavia sowings have been 
less than expected and are now estimated at the same level as last year. Bel- 
gium, on the other hand, estimates an increase of 3 %, its internal consumption 
having been fairly well maintained and export playing a relatively small part 
in the economy of the industry. 

Amongst the non-exporting countries not adherent to the agreement a de- 
crease of 37 % in area is estimated in Italy, this being the most drastic reduc- 
tion in any country. In Spain, despite the fact that the Government does not 
look upon restriction with favour, there has been a decrease of 20 %. In France, 
Austria, Bulgaria and Switzerland the area remains practically the same as 
last year. An increase of 19 % has taken place in Great Britain thanks to the 
further Government support to the industry. Increases are also estimated in 
Sweden and Denmark and in the less important northern beet-growing countries. 

Thus, on the whole/the prevailing economic depression, where it has not 
actually predominated over Government attempts to stimulate beet growing, 
has at least checked further increase in area in the more important producing 
countries, save in Great Britain', Denmark and Sweden. With a reduction 
of 11 % in area in Europe excluding the U. S. S. R. and given the condition 
of the crop up to the first part of July, it seems probable that unless a repetition 
of the exceptionally favourable weather of 1930 occurs production will be less 
than in 1931. 

In the U. S. S. R. the latest estimates of sowings indicate that 97.8 % of 
the area planned has been put under beet. Hoeings were mostly completed 
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hj the middle of June and at the beginning of July singling, remained to he 
done only on a relatively small part of the sovkkozi. At the beginning of 
July drier weather was still required; crop condition was on the whole about 
normal , It remains to be seen,, however, how far the delay in sowings owing 
to the wet conditions in April and the consequently further shortened growing 
season, the hurried attempts to secure the execution of the Plan and the 
shortage of motive power will have an adverse effect on production. The latest 
reports indicate a very serious attack of beet fly 7, and very strong weed growth. 
On the basis of the latest estimate of sowings the' area under beet is 118.7% 
of that of 1931. 

In Cuba heavy precipitation favoured the growing crop in June. The 
depressed conditions in Oriental markets are reflected in the fact that plantings 
in Java for the 1934 crop are estimated at only half the area estimated to be 
harvested in 1933* In the countries having free access to the United States 
market increases in production are generally estimated. The area sown to beet 
in the United States shows a distinct increase on that sown in 1931 the advant- 
ages of beet as a cash crop in a time of general depression having outweighed 
the effects of low prices. Weather conditions have been favourable in the major- 
ity of the beet States and at the end of June, when singling had been completed, 
crop condition was good. As the increase in area has been mainly in the lower- 
yield States production of sugar is not expected, however, other things being 
equal, to differ greatly from that of last year. The Louisiana cane crop had 
made very good progress up to the end of June and, despite the severe late frost 
that was experienced this season, the crop is expected to be an excellent one, 
thanks to the very favourable weather in May and June. In Hawaii at 20 June 
the weather had been on the whole dry since the first week of May, a condition 
favouring field operations. In Puerto Pico the crop to be harvested in 1933 has 
been favoured by heavy precipitation. In the Philippines the growing crop has 
been affected in Negros by scarcity of moisture and by severe attacks of locusts. 
Production in the current season is also greater than originally forecast. 

Amongst British Empire countries Australia expects a smaller crop in 1932- 
1933 than the record of the current season though one still above the average 
of the five years ending 1930-31, while in South Africa the new crop is expected 
to be larger though weather conditions have been somewhat irregular and crop 
condition at the end of May was 12 % below normal. The Mauritius crop will 
be about average, namely 5,000,000 centals (250,000 short tons). 

In Formosa the weather has been generally favourable and growth of the 
cane to be harvested in the coming season is good. 

Meanwhile further reports have come to hand concerning production in the 
current season. Output of Cuban mills in expected to be less than the quantity 
allowed by presidential decree, the total output at the end of the grinding season 
being estimated at about 2,600,000 long tons. The 1931-32 crop in Hawaii is 
placed at a figure 5.4 % above that of 1930-31, which means a record crop, 
while the production of Puerto Rico is now estimated to be 24 % greater than 
that of last year. Record crops have also been crushed in Trinidad and Bar- 
bados and a large crop is reported in Jamaica. 
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Tlie outstanding fact in the Cuban situation in the past month lias been the 
presidential decree of n June ordaining that the quantity of sugar exported to 
the United States from the 1933 crop shall be equal to the quantity actually 
exported to that country in 1932, less the excess over normal stocks that may 
exist in. the Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States on 31 December 1932 
and less the carryover existing in Cuba on the same date from the quota 
assigned for shipment to the United States in 1932. A further decree, dated 
2 July, allows 115,000 tons of the excess from the current United States quota 
to be transfered to the quota exportable to other countries in 1933. In addition 
a second decree of 2 July establishes a pool to segregate 700,000 tons of the 
quota exportable this year to the United States and to hold it up until a 
price of 1.50 cents c. and f. New York is reached and maintained for five con- 
secutive days. On 15 June, out of the 2,628,000 tons quota for export to the 
United States in 1932, there remained to be shipped 1,797,000 tons. There are 
hopes of the American refiners being shortly compelled to come on the market 

Acreage of Sugar Beet. 


COUNTRIES 

1933 (*) 

i93i 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

*= 100 

Average 

— 100 

. acres ; 

% 

Germany 


562,348 

786.002 

. ' ■ ' ' ■ 

1,039,694 

71 

54 

Austria .... ; . . . . 


107,500 

106,000 

69,381 

SOI 

155 

Belgium . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


132,000 

128,378 

154,685 

103 

85 

Bulgaria . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 


29,650 

29,650 

46,387 

10 O 

64 

Denmark . . . . . ... . . . . . 


89,000 

74,600 

90,659 

119 

98 

Spain . ... . . .......... 


175,082 

250,000 

165,519 

70 

. . 106 

Irish Free State . . . . . . . . . . . 


13,100 

5,012 

14,246 

258 

. 91. 

Finland . . . . . . . , . . . . ... 


6,200 

4,990 

5,28! 

124 

117 

France ... 


617,200 

602,526 

632,999 

102 

97 

Great Britain . . . . . . . . . . . . 


280,000 

234,174 

223,923 

119 

125 

Hungary 


112,600 

337,536 

173,060. 

82 

65 

Italy 


166,800 

263,700 

252,128 

63 

66 

Bat via . .. . . . . ... . . . 


17,000 

JUOO 

1 ) 5,200 

156 

333 

Netherlands . ' . ' . . . . . . . . . 


99,000 

92,609 

152,926 

107 

65 

Poland .............. . 


321,000 

367,200 

516,594 

87 

62 

Rumania . . . . . ... ... ... . . 


50,000 

37,000 

157,702 

133 

31 

Sweden . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


96,990 

87,170 

75,428 

113 

131 

Switzerland . . . . . . . .... . . 


3,200 

3,200 

3,573 

100 

90 

Czechoslovakia , . , . , . , ; . . . . 


350,074 

460,871 

636,664 

76 

55 

turkey . . ■■ . . . , ' . . . 


35,062 

20,000 

20,750 

177 

169 

Yugoslavia. ....... . . ,■ 


90,740 

91,200 

1 19,440 

100 

76 

Total Europe a) . 


3,354,546 

3,792,918 j 

4,556,239 ' 

• 89 

74 

U. S. S. R V . . Vy . 


4,038,000 

3,400,700 | 

1,867,749 

119 

'216 

'/'Total Europe b) , 


7,392,546 

7,193,618 j 

6,423,988 

... 103/ 

115 

Canada .......... 


47,000 

51,000 ; 

47,670 

93 

99 

United States 


813,000 

713,000 

700,818 

114 

116 

Total America 


860,000 

764,000 

748,488 

113 

115 

f a) 


4,214,546 

4,556,918 

5,305,127 

93 

79 

General totals j 


8,252,546 

7,957,918 

7,172,876 

104 

115 


*) Approximate data. 

2 ) Average 1929 and 1930. — a) Not including the U. S. S. R. — b ) Including the U. S. S. R. 
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for very considerable quantities of raws with the seasonal falling-off in non -dut- 
iable supplies but it is- generally supposed that further exports to the end of 
1932 will not exceed 1,000,000 tons so that the carryover would be about 
800,000 tons; the quota of sugars from the 1933 crop to be exported to the 
United States will, therefore, when account is taken of the above-mentioned 
segregation and unless the price rises to 1.50 cents be only about 900,000 tons 
instead of the 2,531,000 tons fixed under the Chadbourne plan. 

Prices have recovered from the record low level of 31 May 1932, when 
the equivalent of 0.57 cents per. lb. Cuban 96°, c. and L New York, was regis- 
tered; on 15 July the corresponding price was 1,13 cents. That this recovery 
was relatively little affected by the breakdown of the earlier negotiations for 
the formation of the Cuban pool and by the uncertainty regarding the results 
of the postponed meeting of the International Sugar Council that opened at 
Ostende on 7 July would seem to be due to a realization of the fundamental 
improvement in the statistical situation of the commodity. Consumption 
appears to be holding up well. In twelve European countries consumption up 
to the end of May was, according to a private estimate, almost the same as in the 
corresponding period of 1930-31, the chief decline being in Germany while in 
Great Britain there was an increase as compared with the previous season. The 
figures of the Sugar Institute for distribution in the United States in the first 
four months of 1932 show" only a slight decrease on those for 1931. The improve- 
ment in the situation is essentially due, however, to the carrying out so far of 
the provisions of the Brussels agreement and the further maintenance of a firm 
market depends on continued accord between the signatories to the convention. 
Though final agreement was not reached at the Ostende meeting there are strong 
hopes of a compromise being shortly reached on the question at issue, namely 
the revision of the export quotas in favour of Cuba. The settlement of export 
quotas and plantings for 1933 to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned 
is requisite if the ground gained so far is not to be lost. Surplus stocks are 
steadily disappearing and only the continuance of cooperation between the prin- 
cipal producers is required to complete the process. 

C. J. R. 

* * * 

Germany: Beet made good progress on the whole in June. At the end of the 
month development was normal. 

Austria: At the beginning of July the foliage of the sugar-beet crop had grown 
strongly. The second cleaning had progressed fairly well. 

Belgium: The beet has not made up the time lost through late sowings and the 
cold weather of May and the beginning of June. Singling has been completed. Beet 
fly has spread to further areas and is being combatted with sodium fluorite. 

Production of sugar beet in the season 1932 is estimated at 33,002,000 centals 
(1,650,000 short tons) against 32,310,000 (1,615,000) in 1931 and 32,372,000 (1,969,000) 
on the average for 1926-1930; percentages: 102. 1 and 83.8. 
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Bulgaria: The production of sugar beet in the season 1932 is estimated at 3,291,000 
centals {263,000 short tons) against 4,189,000 (209,000) in, 1931 and 6 , 001, 000 (300,000), 
the average for the preceding quinquennium; percentages: 126.3 and 88.2. 

Spain: Sugar-beet is growing well and no damage by bad .weather or cryptogamic 
disease is reported. The existence of large sugar stocks has brought about a reduction 
in the areas sown to beet. 

France: Toward mid- July crop condition was satisfactory though it had suffered 
a little from drought in the north. Crop prospects are rather better than last year 
at the same date, crop condition on 1 June being 68, below that of 1 June 1931 by 
2 points. Beet fly is, however, rather widespread in the north and the consequent 
losses may be not inconsiderable. 

The area under beet for distillation is this year 98,000 acres compared with 
89,000 last jrear (109.7 %) and 82,000, the average of 1926-30 (1x9.5 %); the 
area this year is 2,100 acres and 5,200 acres below the maxima of 1929 and 1930 
respectively. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Beet where sown early appears to be a fair 
plant but later sowings have germinated irregularly and are backward. 

Hungary: On about Juty 20 the second cleaning of sugar beet fields was largely 
completed. The crop was making satisfactory progress but needed more moisture. 

Italy: Beet is developing uniformly. 


Sugar Beei. 


COUNTRIES 




Croi 

\ CONDITION (f) 




j 1 st July, 1932 

1 st June, 1932 

1 st July, 1931 


a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

d 

a) 

I n 

! C X 

Germany 

1 2,9 





2,7 

, 


2.9 

; _ 

_ 

Austria' . , . . ... . . , . 

2,7 

— 

— 

2,9 

— . 


— 

— : 

3,1 

Belgium.' ............ 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

■ — 

«) 

: 


Bulgaria 

’ — ■ 

— - ' 

95 

— 

— 

! 95 

120 ' 

1 ■ _ 


Spain'. . . . , . . ... . . 

d 

— 

■ • — 


— 


— 

■ 

. — 

France . „ 


* . . 

, ,, 

68 

— . 

|. — 

70 

; 

— 

Hungary V. ' ' . 

2,8 

— 

■ ■ — 


!■ — 

— 

..— ■ 

— “ " 

; 1 , — ■; 

Netherlands 1 ) 

— 

63 

— 

— 

1 , ■— . 

61 

— * 

63 

1 . — ■ 

Poland 2 ) . ... . . . , . . . 

. 


» . . ' 

3,1 

— 

■ __ 

3,2 

— . 

~~ . 

Czechoslovakia. . . . . . . . . 

**2,6 

; ■' 

— 

2,9 

. — .' " 

— \ 

.... 

3,0 


■Canada . : . ... .' ■. . . 


— 

92 






96 


(f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 431. —~ 
l) Middle of preceding month. — 2 ) Middle of month. 


Lithuania: The area under beet is considerably larger than in 1931, being estimated 
at 12,000 acres against 7,100, an increase of 74,2 % . 

Netherlands: Towards the middle of June the crop condition of sugar beet was 
fairly good. Fly has, however, appeared in most districts and, it is feared, may cause 
serious damage in Zeeland. 
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The production of sugar-beet in 1932 is estimated at 27,981,000 centals 
(1,399,000 short tons) against 22,690,000 .(1,134,000) in 193 1 an d 45*961,000 
(2,298,0001, the average for the preceding quinquennium; percentages; 123.3 and 60.9. 

Czechoslovakia: Heavy rains during June were very favourable for the growth of 
sugar-beet, crop condition of which considerably improved during the month. 

JJ. S. S. R.: The area sown this year to beet is 97.8 % of that planned. In 
June temperatures .in the first and third decades were normal while in the second 
they fell below normal. Rains in Ukraina and in the contiguous regions were rather 
frequent,, in some districts hindering hoeing and singling. 

Hoeing and singling are late this year especially in some parts of Ukraina. On 
4 July hoeing in the sovkhozi was completed in 88.1 % of the trea; on 6 July in the 
kolkhozi and individualistic holdings it was completed and singling had been effected 
on only 29.4 % of the area. 

Canada : Production of raw beet-sugar in Canada in 1931 is estimated at 1,217,000 
centals (61,000 short tons) against 1,075,000 (54,000) in 1930 and 769,000 (38,000) on 
the average for 1925-1929; percentages: 113.2 and 158.4. The quantity of beet from 
which the sugar was extracted is estimated at 8,720,000 centals (436,000 short tons), 
exceeding that of 1930 by 9.7 % and the average of 1925-1929 by 64.5 %. 

United States: At the end of June sugar-beet and sugar-cane were doing well 
generally. 

Production of cane-sugar in 1932 is forecast at 4,360,000 centals (218,000 short 
tons) compared with 3,140,000 (157,000) last season and 2,536,000 (127,000), the 
average for 1926-30; percentages 138.9 and 171.9. 

Guadeloupe: Due to the economic situation it was feared that work would 
be checked in certain small factories and distilleries with the risk that part of 
the cane crop would have to be left uncut and unground. Cane prices are very low* 

Surinam: The very abundant rain in March was unfavourable to the new plant- 
ings. On the other hand, production in the first quarter of 1932 was above that of 
the same period of preceding years, 

India: In the United Provinces the weather in mid- June was dry except for light 
showers; in the week ended on June 26, heavy rain fell in Sultanpur, Mirzapur and 
Gorakhpur but elsewhere precipitation was light to moderate. Standing crops were 
doing well and prospects were favourable. In the three weeks to June 27 the weather 
in the Punjab was mostly dry except for some light rains. Condition was average to 
good on irrigated areas and under average to average on those unirrigated. In the 
second and third weeks of June light to moderate rains fell in a few districts of Bihar 
and Orissa; in the fourth week, to June 27, rain was general and heavy in Angul, 
Bhagalpur and Purnea. Condition of the sugar-cane was good. 

'Java: According to the experimental station for sugar (P. O. J.) the weather during 
the first half of June was warm and fairly rainy. As the unripe cane was not cut, 
yields were high. Preparatory work for the new plantations is advancing well and 
plantings already effected have a good aspect. 
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Union of South Africa: In May crop condition averaged 12 % below normal. Rain- 
fall was fairly well distributed and weather was generally favourable to growth but 
ripening was delayed by the rains. Two mills commenced crushing during the last 
week in May and the remainder were expected to commence in June. 

Australia (Telegram iS July): Production of sugar-cane for 1932-33 is estimated 
at & 5 > 57 °> 000 centals (4,278,000 short tons) against 78,400,000 (3,920,000) in 1931-32 
and 81,753,000 (4,088,000), the average of the five years ending 1930-31, an increase 
of 9.1 % and 4.7 % respectively. The corresponding figures for cane-sugar are 12, ri 8, 000 
centals (606,000 short tons), 13,149,000 (657,400) and 11,365,700 (568,300), production 
in i93 2 -33 being thus 8 % below that of 1931-32 and 7 % above the mean of the five 
years ending 1930-31. 

Hawaii: Cane-sugar production in the season 1931-32 is estimated at 20,200,000 
centals (1,010,000 short tons) against 19,160,000 (958,000) in 1930-31 and 17,340,000 
(867,000) on the average for the preceding five seasons; percentages: 105.4 and 
116.5. 

VINES 

Since last month the viti cultural situation in the northern hemisphere 
has undergone rather important changes. A very severe attack of mildew 
has affected the South of France causing losses that may be estimated on the 
basis of the information that has become available at 150-180 million Imperial 
gallons (180-200 million American gallons) and possibly more, if as is to be 
feared, the disease spreads in consequence of the circumstances favourable to 
its development. The other vine areas are still resisting attacks despite rather 
unfavourable conditions; at the middle of July they were almost free from mildew 
and oi'dium. 

In Italy the prospects are good, especially in the Centre and South, as in 
Piedmont and Tuscany dropping has been rather frequent in the case of young 
plants and American vines; the weather, too cold and rainy for the season, de- 
layed the formation of the grapes and somewhat compromised quality in the 
North and Centre. Prospects of the Spanish crop are considerably improved, 
flowering having been abundant despite the frost damage experienced in Valencia 
and the losses due to phylloxera in the centre of the peninsula; a crop at least 
normal is expected apart from possible cryptogamic attacks. 

The appearance of the French vineyards outside the southern departements 
is good despite a serious attack of cochylis in the East and East-Centre. The 
situation is still better in the viticultural areas of Central Europe, the Danube 
basin and South-eastern Europe. The fairly favourable weather has allowed 
vegetation to make up very largely for lost time. At the beginning of June flower- 
ing took place under good conditions in all regions and crop prospects, more 
or less advanced, are everywhere good, notably in Greece, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. 

In North Africa attacks of mildew and oidium seem to have been checked 
in Algeria and though conditions have not been very favourable and eudemis 
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appears to have caused fairly serious losses locally, crop prospects are still fairly 
satisfactory. They are good in Tunisia and Morocco. 

In the northern hemisphere as a whole, the grape crop of California apart, 
there are still prospects of a normal crop but the possibility of an, extension of 
cryptogam! c and insect attacks is still seriously to be feared, especially in France, 
Italy and even Spain. On the other hard quality now seems very irregular in 
the Mediterranean vine areas. 

Trade has been generally quiet throughout June and the -first half of July 
but prices have moved very differently in the Various countries: in France there 
was a very marked rise stimulated by the crop losses mentioned above but in 
Italy prices have been weak and in Spain the firmness that persisted up to the 
end of June gave way to a downward tendency. Some activity is reported in 
Germany, Hungary and Rumania with variable price tendencies. In Czechoslo- 
vakia consumption is reported to be advancing. 

Greece has just taken steps to avoid overproduction and stimulate consump- 
tion by prohibiting new plantings, establishing bounties on pulling up of vines 
- which have already resulted in the destruction of over 12,000 acres or 7-8 % 
in the Corinth region - and raising the consumption tax on vines sold in towns 
of less than 4000 inhabitants; finally it has also planned the creation of organs 
for the increase of sales in the internal market and of exports. The Portu- 
guese Government has had in view the destruction of a large quantity of wine 
existing in the entrepots of Douro so as to stimulate a rise of prices, which have 
fallen below the cost of production. Austria has established import quotas. 

As regards the southern hemisphere the information received does not indi- 
cate any substantial change in the situation reported last month: a crop very 
much below the normal in Australia, extraordinarily reduced in Argentina and 
fairly good in the Union of South Africa; the market situation is everywhere 
bad. The import of Australian wines into Great Britain has been satisfactorily 
maintained. 

P. DE V. 
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Germany:. At the beginning of July crop condition was 2.3 against 2.4 on 1 June 
1932 and 2.0 at the beginning of July 1931. 

■ Austria : At the beginning of July crop condition was 1.8, the same as on June 1 
this year compared with 1.6 at the beginning of July 1931. 

Bulgaria: Crop condition at the end of June was good but in some regions hail 
caused considerable damage. 

Spain: The vines have flowered under excellent conditions and forecasts are 
better than in the previous month. 

France: The area of vines in bearing is slightly larger (0.9 %) than last year: 
4,006,000 acres against 3,971,000; this is due almost exclusively to the southern area 
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where the increase is 2.3 % and to a slight extent also to the south- western area 
(o.S %); these two areas cover 70 % of the total French vine area and furnish 50 %-6o % 
of the total production. In all the other areas, vine cultivation is declining, especially 
in the Centre (Loire vineyards) and Central Plateau. 

Compared with the average area for the period 1926-29 (3,749,000 acres) the 
increase is 6.9 %. 

On 1 June the condition of vines was 68, compared with 67 on 1 June 1931. 
Although this condition has only a retrospective interest, it is interesting to note that, 
at this date, crop condition was the same as last year in the Garonne valley and 
most of the large producing departments of the South and that for the whole of the 
southern area condition was 69 as against 66. Condition of the vines was also better 
in the Last-central area (Burgundy, Macomiais, Beaujolais), in the West and especially 
in the Centre (Loire valley), whereas it was worse in the Bast (Champagne, Lorraine, 
Alsace) except in Bordelais and the Central Plateau, where it remained almost good. 

Fears of the development of mildew in the four southern depart ements with a large 
production have been fully realised, despite repeated applications of sulphate, as a result 
of the warm, damp weather which prevailed in June and until 10 July; in Herault, which 
is the largest producer and furnishes in an average year nearly a fifth of the total 
French production, the loss estimated at the beginning of J uly, due to two particularly 
severe attacks, is between 25% and. 30%, that is, 66-88 million Imperial gallons 
(79-106 million American gallons); in the Gard area the loss is relatively smaller and 
disease is a little less severe in the other two departements of Aude and the Eastern 
Pyrenees. As the weather at mid-July remained favourable to the development of 
the spores spread over the whole of the vine area, an aggravation of the disease 
was still feared. There were, moreover, reported frequent cases of drapping of fruit 
and an outbreak of eudemis. 

The outbreak of mildew was much less serious in the southeastern regions, Vas 
and B ouch-du-Rhone and in the Rhone valley as well as in the valley of the Garonne, 
Bordelais and Charentes, where growth was less advanced; some centres of mildew 
were, however, reported in most of the vineyards of these regions. The fine weather 
scliat prevailed from mid- June to mid- July permitted the arrears in growth previously 
reported to be largely made up w T ith the result that vegetation was well advanced; 
flowering was satisfactory and despite some damage by storms, prospects are fairly 
good. 

In the Centre, especially in the Loire valley, flowering, which was late, took 
place under good conditions; cryptogamic disease and insects so far have not caused 
any serious damage and condition is very good. 

The vines have a good appanaene also in East Champagne, Lorraine and the Macon 
area of Last-central Burgundy but pyralid and, in Champagne, eudemis, have developed 
widely and threaten to cause large losses in some places. 

On the whole, this year’s crop presents characteristics analogous to those of 
1930 but so far the loss does not seem to have been so large. It is, in any case, certain 
that production will be decidedly below that of an average year such as 1931; at 
present it seems that it cannot exceed 1,100 million Imperial gallons (1,300 million 
American gallons). 

Under these circumstances, prices on southern markets have risen by nearly 
40 % from the beginning of June to the beginning of July; they continued to rise at the 
beginning of the latter month, passing from 11 to 12 francs per hectolitre degree in 
the first few days of the month to 13, 14 and even 15 francs the towards July 10. The 
rise brought about a slackening of business but a certain number of merchants are 
beginning to need new supplies. 


***** St. 7 Ingl. 
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'Stocks of wine from the old crop are practically all in the Centre whereas in the 
Hast they are considerable; in the large producing regions of the South, larger quantities 
seem to have been absorbed for distillation than was anticipated. Consequently, as 
a result also of the delayed vintage this year, the season will and without too large a 

surplus. 

Hungary: The crop condition of vines on about July 10 was satisfactory. Flow- 
ering had everywhere taken place under good conditions. 

Italy: Growth of vines has been vigorous; antieryptogamic treatment was being 

continued. 

Luxemburg: The vines are flowering under average conditions. Crop condition 
on July i was 2.8 compared with 2.3 on June 1 and 2.3 on July 1 193*. 

Rumania: At the middle of June the crop condition of the vines was excellent, 

Switzerland: Up to the beginning of July the vines were free from cryptogamic 
disease. Flowering was a little compromised by the rain but was in general satis- 
factory. Crop condition of vines on July 1 by the Institute’s system was 101 against 
106 on June 1 and 94 on July 1, 1931. 

Yugoslavia: At the beginning of July the crop condition of vines varied from 
good to very good. 

United States: Production of grapes in 1932 is forecast at 42,800,000 eentals 
(2,140,000 short tons) which is 35.2 % more than was obtained in 1931 (31,660,000 
centals; 1,583,000 short tons) but 12.5% below the average of 1926-30 (48,933,000; 
2,447,000). Crop condition on 1 July was 80.7 against 76.2 on 1 July 1931. 

Palestine: Condition of vines on 1 July was good and yields of grapes are expected 
to be good throughout the country, especially in the northern areas, where they will 
be heavy. Early table varieties from the Eniek and die Jordan valley were already 
on the market in June. 

Turkey: A very heavy crop of grapes is anticipated this year. 

Algeria: Repeated anti-parasitic treatments and the dry, warm weather at the 
end of June and in the first week of July have checked cryptogamic diseases. The 
crop, the appearance of which remained satisfactory, promised fairly good yields. 

French Morocco:. The vine situation is good; no cryptogamic disease or important 
damage is reported. The crop promises to be large and, according to some forecasts, 
the vintage will yield at least a quarter more than last year. 

Tunis : The crop condition of vines on 1 July was good (120) as on 1 June but 
a little inferior to that on 1 July, 1931 (125). Crop prospects are good, the weather 
having been favourable. No cryptogamic disease is reported. 

The estimate of area on 31 December 1931 indicates a very large increase in the 
vineyard area during the last year: 99,000 acres against 87,000 (113.5 %) for the area in 
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bearing and 122,000 against 98,000 for the total area (123,4 %), The Tunisian vine- 
yard acreage lias doubled in the last ten years; in the course of the last four 3 T ears, 
the increase was 63.1 %. 

Australia: The information received during or after the vintage confirms the fact 
that the South Australian crop, which was retarded by rain and damaged by mildew 
as it matured, is smaller than that of last year whereas the crops of Victoria and 
New South Wales are very good. Quality is in general mediocre. 

The Australian crop therefore appears to be very small. Notwithstanding this, 
producers will encounter difficulties in placing it due to their very large stocks. 


OLIVES 

Spain: Flowerings took place under excellent conditions and the preceding month's 
expectation were raised. 

Italy: Growth is good. 

Yugoslavia: At the beginning of July the crop condition of olives varied from 
average to good. 

Palestine: Fxcept in very few well-cultivated groves a poor crop must be expected, 
condition on 1 July being reported as very poor. 

A Igeria ; The flowering of olives has been very abundant but reduced by the scirocco 
winds in the Bone and Guelma valleys of Oran. Crop condition on 1 July was aver- 
age (100) the same as that of last month and the corresponding period of 1931. 

French Morocco: Fruit formation was not so good as flowering with the result 
that crop prospects are rather reduced but still point to a crop above the average. 

Tunisia: Weather in June favoured growth and crop condition on 1 July was 
good (120), as last month. No disease is reported. 


COTTON 

The first report of the United States Government on the cotton season 1932- 
1933, containing the estimate of area in cultivation on July 1, indicates a reduc- 
tion ol 9.5 % compared with the final figure of area in cultivation on July 1, 
1931, of 19. 1 % compared with that of 1930 and of 23.5 % compared with the 
record area of 1926. The area cultivated this year is, moreover, the smallest' 
recorded since 1922. All the principal producing States show reductions vary- 
ing from 3 % in Arkansas to 14 % in Georgia. In Texas and Louisiana the 
reduction is 10 %; in Mississippi, 8 % and in Oklahoma, 11 %. 

The area indicated is below the average of private estimates and this fact 
gives the report a bullish character. 

The weather during May in the cotton belt was in general prevalently cool 
and damp and favoured the boll weevil. This, together writh the fact that, 
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according to various indications, the quantity of fertilizers used this year was 
30 % to 40 % less than last year when the quantities employed were rather 
small, creates the temptation to forecast a fairly small production. Until now 
the crops have made satisfactory progress and the 3“ do not seem to be greatly 
In delay compared with the situation at the corresponding date of last year. 
The market situation is naturally difficult and prices are very low; the dominant 
feature is the large contraction of demand and the relatively high level of stocks. 
Prospects , at present point to a considerable reduction of production in the new 
season but cannot alone justify the prediction of a stable recovery in prices 
in the near future. 

The Egyptian Government on 15 July, more than a fortnight before the 
usual date, published the estimate of the cotton area in cultivation this year. 
The figure is 35 % smaller than that of last year and also below the minimum 
area fixed by the Government in its decree-law of 27 September 1931 (See Octo- 
ber Crop Report) and much below the average of private estimates. It should 
be noted that the Egyptian Government publishes only one estimate of the 
cotton area each year so that the figure is also final. This year the weather 
has generally been exceptionally cool and damp and the crops have been some- 
what retarded; water was, however, sufficient. 

In the U. S. S. R. towards the end of June there had been sown 97 % of 
the area fixed by the plan. In comparison with the final figure of area in the 
season 1931-32, the increase in area is nearly 8 %. At this period of last year 
there was announced an increase of 30.5 % on the preceding season but this 
estimated increase was gradually reduced by later estimates to nearly 37 %. 
Production in the season 1931-32, according to the latest official estimates, is 
nearly 17 % above that of the season 1930-31. The following are final figures 
from the same source relating to the seasons from 1927-28 to 1931-32: Area (in 
thousands of acres): 1,851; 2,400; 2,608; 3,911 and5,346 respectively; Production 
(in thousands of centals and, in brackets, thousands of bales): 4,751 (994); 5,611 

(1,174); 6,113 (1.279); 7.597 (1.589); 8.847 (1,851)- 

News from India is on the whole good although in some zones drought is 
complained of; information on the area planted is not yet to hand as planting 
is. still in progress. 

As regards the cotton producing countries of the Mediterranean apart from 
Egypt, Algeria has planted only 27 % of last year's acreage, that is only 6 % 
of the average for the five-year period 1926-30. In the Government of Eatakia 
and in Syria and Eebanon, a reduction of 40 % has been made. In Bulgaria 
the acreage planted appears to have been greatly increased. In South Africa 
production continues to diminish sharply. 

I. S. 

* * * 

Bulgaria: On an area of 30,000 acres, representing 226.5 % of that of last year 
and 244,7 % of the average of 1926-30, production is forecast at 53,000 centals (11,100 
hales) of ginned 'cotton. Tills production is 225.6 % of that of 1931 and 327.3% 
of the live year average,' 
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United States; The cotton area in cultivation on Ju.1t i is estimated at 37,290,000 
acres compared with 41,189,000 at the same date of last year and 46,145,000 on the 
average for 1926-30; percentages: 90.5 and 80. 8. 

In the last week of June conditions were rather generally favourable for cotton 
except for cloudy, damp weather in many places, ■which favoured an increase of weevil 
activity, and interruption of cultivation in the northwestern belt by heavy rains in the 
latter part of the week. In Texas the crop made satisfactory advance although shedding 
continued in some dry southern sections, while in Oklahoma progress and condition 
were mostly good with early plants setting squares. 

Except in some wet areas, growth was mostly satisfactory in the central States 
of the belt with squares developing fast and some bloom in many areas. In some 
southern sections these were complaints of scarcity of squares and blooms with too much 
moisture favourable for weevil. In Georgia the weather was favourable and crop pro- 
gress was mostly good in the Carolinas. 

# In the first week of July crop progress was satisfactory but in the second week 
the weather was too cool and wet for growth. 

According to a cable of 21 July the cotton crop was making satisfactory progress - 

Cyprus: Toward the end of June germination of cotton was good but, owing to 
the drought, prospects were poor. 

’ India: In the. week ended on June 18 in Bombay Presidency stray showers fell 
in the South Deccan where rain was badly needed. Cotton sowing commenced in the 
Broach district. In the week ended on July 2 cotton sowing was progressing in the 
north of the Deccan. In the Central Provinces the weather in the fortnight ended 
on June 27 was hot and cloudy with light to heavy showers. In the three weeks to 
June 27, the weather in the Punjab was mostly dry except for some light rains. Cotton 
in Hissar and Sialkot was damaged by insects. Condition was average to good on irri- 
gated areas and under average to average on those not irrigated. 

French Equatorial Africa; According to an official source, production of ginned 
cotton is estimated at 44,000 centals (compared with 26,500 last year) from 76,000 
centals (15,800 bales) of raw cotton. 

In 1930-31 the cotton area was nearly 50,000 acres. 

Egypt : The area sown to cotton this year is 1,135,000 acres which is 35 % smaller 
than that of last year and 39 % below the average for 1926-30. In June, temperatures 
were favourable and the cotton plants are in good condition although still slightly in 
delay. Irrigation water has been adequate. 

The temperate weather in June assisted growth. Flowering is general in all 
plantations except the late ones. Formation of bolls is progressing in the early-sown 
plantations in Upper Egypt and in the south of the Delta. Hoeing and watering 
are being carried out in the general plantations. Thinning in Tower Egypt and. 
manuring in Upper Egypt have terminated in late plantations. A slight attack of 
cotton worm is reported but up to the present no damage has been caused. 

A nglo-Egyptian Sudan: According to the last official repoit from Khartum total 
production in 1931-32 is 986,000 centals (206,000 bales) ginned cotton, 107.5 % more 
than that of last season, which was 475,000 centals (99,500 bales) and 64.7 % more 
than the average of the five years ending 1929-30, which was 599,000 centals (125,309 
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bales). The area under Sakeflaridis in 1931-32 is 263,000 acres against 309,000^11 
1 930-31 and the five-year average of 199,000; 85,1 % and 131.8 %. The corresponding 
figures for production of Sakellaridis are 897,000 centals (188,000 bales), 395,00° (83,000) 
and 522,000 (£09,000); 227.7 % and 171.7 %. 

The quantity of ginned cotton picked up to the end of May 1932 was 984,000^ 
centals (206,000 bales) against 508,000 (106,000) in I93 x > 660,000 (138,000) in I 93 °> 
677,000 (142,000) 111,1929 and in 524,000 (110,000) in 1928. 

Union of South Africa : The crop this year is very late. The latest estimate of 
production (including that of Swaziland)' in 193 1 ~3 2 * s *3, boo centals (2,850 bales), 
57.2 % less than that of 1930-31 and 6S.5 % less than the average of the five years 
ending ' 1929-30. 


FLAX 


Austria: At the beginning of July the flax crop was still under developed and 
overrun with weeds. 

Belgium: Production of linseed in 1932 is estimated at 93 >°°° centals (166,000 
bushels) against 182,000 (326,000) in 1931 and 279,000 (498,000) in 1926-30; percen- 
tages 51.0 and 33.4. Production of fibre is estimated at 149,000 centals against 
254,000 and 542,000; percentages 58.7 and 27.5. 


Flax. 
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\ .. 4> For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table note an pge 431. l) Average 

1927 to 1930. a)' /Flax and hemp. — 3) Middle of preceding 'month. — 4 ) Area smyn as at 20th June 1932. 
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Bulgaria : On an area of 1,730 acres representing 98.3 % of tlie 1931 acreage and 
281.1 % of the average for the preceding quinquennium, production is forecast at 5,300 
centals of fibre and 6,600 centals (11,800 bushels) of seed. The percentages in relation 
to 1931 and the, average of the preceding quinquennium are: 300.4 and 348.3 for fibre 
and 61.7 and 344.8 for seed. 

Hungary: During the first week or July the plants were generally short and thin 
in places. 

Italy: The flax crop has grown well and in some provinces pulling began during 
the first half of June. 

Netherlands: Flax fibre production in 1932 is estimated at 32,000 centals against 

99.000 in 1931 and 252,000, the average for 1926-30; percentages: 31.8 and 12.5. 

United States: In the week ended on June 30 flax continued to advance fav 
ourablv. 

On the basis of crop condition on July 1, production of linseed is estimated at 

18.200.000 bushels (10,192,000 centals) against 11,018,000 (6,170,000) in 1931 and 

20.452.000 (11,453,000) on the average for 1926-1930; percentages: 165.2 and 89.0. 

Palestine: Threshing was completed in June. 


HEMP 

Bulgaria: Fibre production is estimated at 55,000 centals and that of seed at 

44,000 centals. 

In comparison with last year’s figures and the five year average, the percentages 
are 131.6 and 184.2 for fibre and 120.2 and 184.0 for seed. 

The area sown in the present season is 12,400 acres, that is, about one third 

larger than last year and the average of the preceding five years.. 

France: The area of the hemp crop this year is 7,400 acres compared with 8,400 
last year (S8.0 %) and 11,600 (64,1 %), the average of 1926-30. Hemp growing has 
declined continually since 1926, year in which the crop area was 13,400 acres. 

■Hungary: During the first week of July the hemp crop was generally short but 

had tillered fairly well. 

Italy: During June the hemp crop grew uniformly. 

U. S. 5. R.: The area under hemp as on 20 June is estimated at 2,063,000 acres 
(81.5 % of that planned) compared with 2,282,000 in 1931 and 2,193,000, the aver- 
age for the preceding quinquennium, 
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TOBACCO 

Belgium; Production, in 1932 is estimated at 13,518,000 lb. against 14,469,000 
in 1931 and"' 15,027,000 in 1926-30; 93,4 % and 90.0 %. 

Bulgaria: On an area of 76,600 acres, the same as in 1931 and about 5 % above 
the average of 1926-30, production is forecast at 513,000 centals; this quantity is 6.4 % 
below that produced in 1931 and 6.5 % 'below the average of 1926-30. 

Hungary; On about July 10 the tobacco crop had made good progress. 

Italy: The crop is vigorous. 

Yugoslavia: At the beginning of July the crop condition of tobacco varied from 
average to good. 

U. 5 . S. R.: The area under tobacco this year is 449,000 acres against 450,000 in 
,1931 and 222,000, the average for 1926-30; percentages: 99.7 and 202.0. 

United States: At the end of June tobacco was irregular in parts of the Southeast 
but rains brought about an improvement in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The tobacco area this year is estimated at 1,447,000 acres compared with 2,020,000 
last year and 1,847,000 on the average for 1926-30; percentages: 71.6 and 78.4. Pro- 
duction is estimated on the basis of crop condition on July 1, at 1,061,000,000 lbs. 
against 1,600,910,000 in 1931 and 1,413,742,000 on the average for 1926-30; percentages- 
66.3 and 75.0. 

Crop condition of tobacco on 1 July was 66.1 compared with 71.3 on 1 July 1931. 

Palestine: The early crop on the Acre and Satad hills is in fair condition as also 
the crop on Carmel. 

Turkey: The tobacco crop is satisfactory this year as regards both quality and 
quantity. 

Algeria: The tobacco yields of 1932 are average, production being estimated 
at 419,000 centals from 52,000 acres (about 8 centals per acre); in 1931 produc- 
tion was 399,000 centals from 57,000 acres (7 centals per acre); as regards the 
period 1926-30, an average of 499,000 centals was produced from the average area of 
61,000 acres (8.2 centals per acre). Production this year is 105. 1 % of that of 
1931 and 84.0 % of the average; the corresponding relations for area are 91.5 % 
and 85.6 % respectively. 1 

HOPS 

Belgium: Production in 1932 is estimated at 884,000 lbs. against 1,148,000 in 1931 
and 4,588,000 in 1926-30; 77.0 % and 19.3 %. 

France: Despite the fairly warm weather that prevailed in the North from mid- 
June to mid- July, especially towards the end of this period, the hop crop remained 
irregular; some fields were attacked by vermin. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The bines .are generally shortes than usual 
and in some places the crop is backward and weak. Downy mildew is prevalent. 
Yields wall probably be considerably below average. 

Hungary : During the first week of July the hop crop was making satisfactory 
progress. 

United States: The area sown to hops this year (22,000 acres) is slightly larger 
than that of last year (21,400) but rather below the average for 1926-30 (23,100); 
percentages: 102.8 and 95.2. Production is estimated, on the basis oi crop condition 
on July 1, at 23,600,000 lbs. against 25,852,000 in 1931 and 30,353,000 on the average 
for 1926-30; percentages: 91.3 and 77.8. 

Crop condition of hops on 1 July was 79.7 compared with 85.6 011 1, July 1931. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Tea. 

U . 5 . S. R.: Towards the end of June, the first picking of tea was finished; 660,100 
lbs. have been picked, exceeding that provided for in the plan by 15.1%. 

Ceylon: During the month of June rainfall was generally above normal particu- 
larly on the western slopes of the hills. There was a deficiency of rain in the area 
between the eastern slopes of the main hill country and. the east coast south of Batti- 
caloa. Crop condition of tea at the beginning of June was good. 

India: According to a report dated June 30 received from the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Weather conditions in North India were variable 
during May but crop prospects were fairly good. Statistics to the end of May for North 
India recorded an increase of 2 % million pounds as compared with the outturn to 
the same date of last year. 

In South India well-distributed showers were experienced during the larger part 
~qf May but later heavy rains fell and crop prospects deteriorated. The outturn to the 
encl of May was 6.72 % ahead of that for South India to the same date of last year. 

Japan: Generally speaking, the weather during May was favourable, but insuf- 
ficient nianutm^ luis had a bad influence on the progress of the crop; its condition 
on 1 June was rather, poor. 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast: Shipments during May were the lowest recorded in the past four 
years and total shipments for the eight months October-May confirm the forecast 
given last October of a small major crop. 

The exact figure for production is difficult to assess in the absence of reliable 
information as to stocks. About 3 million pounds must be added to the October-May 
shipments to allow for the difference between minor crop cacao exported after x October 
and major crop , cacao shipped before that date, Records show that 4 million pounds 
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came from Togolanu so that the total sliipments of major crop beans from the Colony 
and Ashanti up to the end of May were 399 million pounds. Apart from the visible 
stocks at Takoradi and Accra there was reputed to be about 31 million pounds at 
the end of May in private stores awaiting shipment, in all, therefore, about 47 million 

pounds. 

Crop movement up to the end of May was as follows; 


Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and 

May 1933 

October 1931 
to 

May 1932 

May 1931 

October 1930 
to 

May 1931 

Accra (1000 lbs.) . ... . . 
Shipments from Takoradi and 

2,410 

248,100 

3/259 

264,519 

Accra (1000 lbs.) 

Sliipments from all ports 

SOS! 

315.94s 

19,340 

348,990 

(1000 lbs.) 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra 
beach at end of March 

9,724 

399.587 

22,1X8 

429,883 

(1000 lbs.) ........ 

15,559 

— 


— 


The current minor crop is proving to be definitely light in all districts. During 
the latter part of May rains were above normal and conditions generally not very 
favourable for harvesting. Picking is proceeding in most districts, the reluctance 
of growers to harvest the small numbers of ripe pods being counteracted by their 
shortage of money. 

Flowering and pod setting of the 1932-33 major crop have proceeded satisfactor- 
ily. Actual development of the crop is masked by the late minor crop but it appears 
to be rather earlier than normal. The amount of pod setting indicates the possibility 
of a good crop if weather during the next two months proves favourable. 

Coffee. 

Surinam: Owing to the very abundant rains in March, the ripening of the berries 
was delayed and in some plantations the green berries dropped off. Production 
remained below expectations for the first quarter but for the whole of the year 1932 
is forecast to be satisfactory. 

Netherland East Indies: Gijselman and Steup in their annual estimate of produc- 
tion for export according to different, types give the following figures for 1932, the 
final figures for the preceding years being given for comparison (thousands of pounds): 


Liberia Liberia Kind Java Robusta Robusta Kind 

Mean 1926-30 ...... 895 1,014 16,213 212,354 713 

1 93 1 854 1,408 20,502 206,674 252 

1932 (estimate). . .... 616 1,109 16,716 216,698 351 


Groundnuts. 

India: In Bombay Presidency sowing of groundnuts commenced in the South 
Deccan in mid- June, 
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Union of South Africa; Most o£ the crop had been lilted by the beginning of 
June. The latest returns from Northern Transvaal show a general 'downward tendency- 
in comparison with the previous estimated figures. 

The latest estimate ' of production in 1931-32' is 34,300 centals, 33 % less than 
the production of 1930-31 and 55 % less than the average for the five years ending 
1926-30. 


Colza, sesamum and mustard. 

Austria: The crop condition of colza at the beginning of July was 3.0 compared 
with 2.8 on June 1 of this year and 2.6 on July 1, 1931. 

Belgium : Production of colza hi 1932 is estimated at 3,000 centals (5,900 bushels) 
againts 3,300 (6,600) in 1931 and 7,100 (14,200) hi 1926-30; 89.7% and 41.8%. 

Bulgaria: The colza crop has been damaged by frost and bisects and, on an area 
of 12,400 acres representing 38.9 % of that of 1931 and 34.8 % of the average of 1926-30, 
production is forecast at 77,000 centals (154,000 bushels) that is, 29.5 % of the 1931 
crop and 27.8 % of the five year average. 

Production in the present year is forecast at 71.000 centals (3,500 short tons) 
that is 8.4 % above 1931 and over double the average of 1926-30. 

The area cultivated to sesamum this year is estimated at 20,000 acres which is 
11. 6 % larger than the 1931 acreage and 36.7 % above the average of 1926-30. 

Hungary: The latest estimate of colza production in Hungary is 197,000 centals 
(393 ,Qoo bushels), about equalling the 1926-30 average, but 10.9 % below last year's 
production of 221,000 centals (441,000 bushels). 

Netherlands: The 1932 colza area is estimated at 3,100 acres against 5,000 In 
1931 and 5,900, the average for 1926-30 (63.5 % and 53.1 %), Production is forecast 
at 66,000 centals (131,000 bushels) against 86,000 (172,000) and 125,000 {250,000); 
percentages: 76.5 and 52.5. The 1932 mustard area Is 3,700 acres against 6,900 and 
7,100 respectively (53,7% and 52.8 %). 

Rumania: According to the official mid- June report the winter colza sowings have 
been greatly damaged. 

Japan: On 20 May the area under colza in 38 prefectures producing almost 
the entire crop was estimated to be increased by 11.6 % as compared with last year. 
The crop condition on the same date was 103 against 100 on 20 May 1931. 

Palestine: Only on the coastal plain and parts of the plain of F/sdraelon will 
anything more than a 40 % yield be obtained. Sesame was the only staple of which 
the price did not tend downward, an appreciable rise being shown. 
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SERICULTURE 

According to information derived from various sources, the current sericul- 
tural season presents the following characteristics. In Japan the production 
of spring cocoons as at the end of June in fort}' Prefectures was estimated at 
about 14 % of that of 1931 and this decrease is attributed on the one hand to 
the reduced quantity of eggs incubated and on the other, to the seasonal con- 
ditions which favoured the diffusion of disease amongst the silkworms. 'Owing 
to the increasing precariousness of the world market, it seems that Japanese 
sericulturalists intend to considerably reduce production of summer-autumn 
cocoons. In China it is forecast, according to information up to mid- June, that 
the new crop wall be rather poor, as the quantity of eggs incubated has dimin- 
ished considerably compared with last season. 

In the countries of Eastern Europe, in which, however, sericulture is of 
smaller importance, weather conditions have * on the whole favoured silkworm- 
rearing; in Bulgaria, mulberry leaves have been abundant and of excellent quality 
and average yields were forecast with a production perhaps exceeding that of 
1931. In Rumania, the low temperatures which persisted for an exceptionally 
long period after the winter, considerably retarded the growth of mulberry veget- 
ation and the rearing of silkworms; the quantity of eggs incubated is considered 
to nearly equal that of 1931 and average yields are forecast. As regards Greece, 
the information awailable is limited to Macedonia, which, however, includes 
by for the most important sericultural areas of the country. It is estimated 
that production of cocoons will nearly equal that of last year although the quan- 
tity of silkworm eggs incubated is smaller. In Hungary and Turkey the 
mulberry trees have shown satisfactory growth and the weather has been favour- 
able for silkworm rearing. 

As regards the countries of western Europe, it is known that in Spain, the 
results of the sericultural season have, until now r , been satisfactory and it would 
probably not be far from the truth to forecast a production slightly larger than 
that of last year. In France, the early rearings have yielded well whereas those 
resulting from eggs incubated late have suffered considerably from unfavourable 
weather which has seriously compromised production. 

Lastly, in Italy the relatively low temperatures which have prevailed since 
mid- June have prevented the spreading of disease but have also further delayed 
the mounting into the trees of the silkworms of later rearings, especially in northern 
Italy. Following the promise of a premium which the Italian Government has 
decided to pay for each kilogram of cocoons produced, sericulturalists have 
increased their efforts to obtain higher yields. 

At the last moment there has been received from the Japanese Government a 
telegram containing the first estimate of spring cocoon production. The quantity 
of cocoons obtained from spring rearings this year is 170.2 million kilograms, 13.8 % 
below that of 1931 and 8% below the mean for the quinquennium 1926-30 
(respectively 197.5 and 185.0 million! kilograms). 


M. C, 
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FODDER CROPS 

The weather conditions during June in most of the countries of contin- 
ental Europe were very variable; temperatures below the normal predomin- 
ated and in many countries had frequent, heavy rains. Dry weather predom- 
minated in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, in the southern regions of 
France and in some regions of Central Europe. The weather on the whole 
favoured the growth of fodder crops and the first cutting of hay on the per- 
manent and temporary meadows in most European countries may be considered 
quite satisfactory. Forecasts for root fodder crops were also good. The situa- 
tion as regards pastures w r as likewise satisfactory. 

In North America, weather conditions were not favourable to fodder crops, 
the situation of which at the end of June was on the whole below the average 
in both Canada and the United States. During the first ten days of July, 
rainfall over large areas of the United States and Canada improved the fodder 
crop situation. 


Germany: At the end of June the first cutting was in progress. In favourably 
situated districts the hay crop was already finished. Yields are satisfactory both in 
quantity and quality. 

Austria: Fodder beet sown directly on the fields developed well up to the end of 
June while transplanted beet w r as backward. The first cutting of red clover, alfalfa 
and mixed clover was for the most part harvested. Quality is good but yields have 
been disappointing in places. In the border districts of the east and north-east there 
are frequent complaints of scarcity of green fodder, the growth of clover after the first 
cutting being slow. 

The first cutting of permanent meadows was prolonged by the frequently rainy 
and cold weather. Quality of the hay is, however, good. From the quantitative 
point of view yields are satisfactory only on the moister and better cultivated lands. 
Owing to lack of moisture growth of grass after the first cutting makes only slow 
progress. Pastures are also backward and in several districts do not offer sufficient 
feed for the stock. 

Belgium: Production of fodder crops is abundant. Hay is of good quality with 
a yield of about 40.1 centals (2.0 short tons) per acre. 

The following table gives the area of fodder crops in 1932 compared with that of 
the preceding year and with the mean for 1926-30: 



CHOPS 


Mangolds . . . . * * • • 

Carrots (as principal crop) . 

Turnips and sWedes (as - principal crop) . 

Crimson or French clover 

Red or ordinary clover ... . . . - . 

Other clovers 

Alfalfa ' . 

Sainfoin 

Mown meadows 

Grazed meadows 

Rye grass and timothy . 

Mixed fodder . . . . 

ToTai, . . . 


Average . % 


1932 

1931 19*6-30 

(thousand acres) 

I93I * 

soo 

Average 
*= 100 

207 

210 

197 

9S.4 

I05.2 

2 

4 

3 

52.4 

79*7 

IO 

11 

14 

92.1 

74*3 

23 

24 

2.5 

93-3 

90.1 

210 

210 

198 

' 99-9 

106.0 

55 

5 6 

56 

97.0 

98.2 

2 8 

. 28 

28 

99*4 

100.2 

10 

10 

11 

96.0 

88.6 

621 

612 

606 

101.4 

102.5 

708 

714 

689 

99 *i 

102.8 

2 4 

■ 2 3 

24 

102.9 

101.0 

12 

13 

16 

95 - 8 

75*3 

,910 

TQiS 

i,S66 

99,6 

102.3 


Bulgaria: Rainfall though frequent during the month, was not sufficient for the 
improvement of the quality of fodder plants. The preliminary estimates of production 
are as follows: 




1932 

1931 

% 1932 

(1931 JOO) 

Permanent meadows 

(000 centals) .... 

20,76s 

18,827 

no. 3 


(000 short tons) . . 

1,038 

941 


Temporary meadows 

(000 centals) . . . . 

3,638 

3,759 

96.8 


(000 short tons) . . 

182 

1 88 


Vetches 

(000 centals) . . . , 

8,543 

7.496 

114*0 


(000 short tons) . . 

427 

375 


Mangolds 

(000 centals) .... 

992 

1,653 

60.0 


(ooo short tons) , . 

50 

83 


Fodder millet 

(000 centals) .... 

774 

1,032 

75.0 


(000 short tons) . . 

39 

5 2 



Irish Free Slate: Weather in June was ideal for cutting and saving of hay; first 
and second crops were harvested in excellent condition and although the yield was 
slightly below average the quality was better than normal. 
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Finland : ■ Below are given the areas and productions of the principal fodder crops 
in 1932 and 1931: 



1932 

IQ32 . 

I ^ 31 (I93I — IOO) 

Area {000 acres): 




Permanent meadows 

I >°75 

i , 1 86 

90.6 

Temporary meadows (j 

) 2,318 

(2) 2,929 

86.0 

Turnips 

47 

. 54 

86.4 

Fodder roots and tubers in general .... 

67 

■. 69 

96.5 

Pastures 

1,236 

1,236 

100.0 

Production: 




Permanent meadows (000 centals) .... 


8,049 

■ — 

(000 short tons) . . 


447 


Temporary meadows (000 centals) .... 

58.418 

62,146 

94.0 

(000 short tons) . . 

2,921 

3A07 


Turnips (000 centals) . . . 

10,21$ 

0,413 

89.5 

(000 short tons) . . 

5i* 

57 1 


Fodder roots and tu- (000 centals) .... 

13,490 

13 . 3*5 

101.2 

bers in general. (000 short tons) . . 

674 

666 


France: The hay crop was cut and carted in 

generally propitious 

weather at 

the end of June and mid- July despite fairly numerous storms during 

this period. 


Although quality appeared to be satisfactory, quantity did not seem to be large. 

In the West, the dry weather delayed transplanting of fodder plants; the rain 
which set in after the beginning of July was beneficial but the crop is backward. 

The following table gives the area of fodder crops, meadows and grassland in 1932 
compared with that of the preceding year and the average of 1926-30: 

% 1933 



1933 

1931 

thousand acres 

Average 
.. 1926-1930,. 

1931 
— IOO 

Average. 

— ;xop.'' 

Mangolds 

- • 1,851 

1,866 

1,961 

99-2 ' 

94.4 

Annual green fodder 

* . 1, 7*4 

1,729 

x »794 

99-i 

95 -5 

Leguminous crops . 

• • 7,!9 8 

7,210 

7,160 

99.8 

100.5 

Graminaceous and mixed crops . 

• ■ i.i74 

1,120 

1,097 

104.8 

IO7.O 

Permanent meadows 

• • 13.362 

13,340 

13.138 

100.2 

101,7 

Grass 

• • 4.695 

4,470 

4,610 

105.0 

101.8 

Total (excluding mangolds) . 

. . 28,143 

' 27,869 

27,799 

,101.0 

101,2 


The area of meadows has apparently again increased this year; the slight reduc- 
tion noted for annual fodder crops is due to the bad weather that prevailed through- 
out the spring. 


(1} Including 326,000 acres of pasture. 
(2) Including 371,000 acres of pasture. 
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The crop conditions published in the general table have been approximately 
calculated and refer to 1 June. Since 15 June a considerable improvement has taken 
place and the figures of crop condition should be raised several points to give a more 
correct indication of the present situation. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The dry sunny weather in June was excellent 
for haymaking and at the end of the month a good proportion of the hay had been 
secured in splendid condition in the southern half of England and Wales while in 
Scotland the harvest had been begun under equally satisfactory conditions. I11 England, 
and Whiles the yield of seeds hay was forecasted at nearly % cwt. per acre below 
average or 27 3/ 4 cwt. and in Scotland crop condition is reported as slightly below 
average. Yield of permanent meadows in England and Wales was estimated to be 
19 cwt. per acre, about! J2 cwt. less than the ten-year average owing to lack of bottom 
growth as a result of the backward season while in Scotland crop condition was 
average. During the greater part of June pasture was fairly plentiful in England 
and Wales; in Scotland its condition was average and grass was generally fairly plen- 
tiful and of good quality though in some districts pastures became rather bare. 

In England and Wales the drilling and hoeing of root land was rendered dif- 
ficult by the baked condition of the surface and more rain was needed; mangolds 
as a whole were backward and, except for the early-sown crops on lighter land, were 
not promising; the dry weather was unfavourable for germination of later sowings 
of turnips and swedes and though early sowings made some progress these too were 
generally backward. 

Hungary: On about July 10 the second cutting of clover and alfalfa was begun. 
The crops are in general average. The crop of mixed vetches and oats is also only 
average, The green fodder crops are growing well. The vegetation of permanent 
meadows, after the carting of the first cutting, has grown only slowly due to lack of 
moisture. Pastures also need rain. 

Italy: During the first half of June fodder crops, favoured by rain, promised good 
yields but the actual crops later obtained were in general poor; it is hoped that better 
results will be obtained from the next cuttings. 

Latvia: Crop condition of clover at the beginning of July was average in 54.S % 
of the cases examined by correspondents; above it in 16.6 % and below it in 28.6 % . 
The corresponding figures for permanent meadows are; 61.5 %; 21.3 % and 17.2%. 
The chief, causes were drought and cold. 

Netherlands: Towards the middle of June, clover crops had a good appearance. 
Dow -lying meadows and pastures have suffered greatly from the heavy rains and low 
temperatures in May but, thanks to the warm, dry weather which prevailed at the 
date of this note, crop condition has greatly improved and on 13 June was judged 
to be' good to very good "on all lands. 

Weather conditions in June were favourable to meadows and pastures; growth 
is very satisfactory. The area sown to clover (in thousands of acres) is 75.1 compared 
with 80.0 last year and 78.6, the average for the previous fine years; percentages: 
94 ° mid 95* 6 - For temporary meadows the figures are 45.5, 47,3 and 37.4; percentages: 
96.1 and 121.5; for mangolds; 107.5, 109.6 and 98.9 (98.1 % and 108.7 %). 
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-The area under kohlrabi and turnips in 1932 is estimated at 27,800 acres against 
29,000 in 1931 and 31,600, the average for 1926-30; percentages 95. S and 87.9, The 
area of fodder carrots is 4,100 against 4,700 and 5,100; 88.1 % and 81.6 %. 

Poland: Towards the end of June the cutting of meadows had already been 
finished over most of the country except the eastern regions. The best hay yields 
the first cutting were obtained in the western regions. 

The clover crop was more abundant in the western regions; in the remainder of 
from the country it was nearly average and in some areas good. 

Switzerland: Cutting, which was a little in delay, was concluded fairly quick!} 7 ; 
the crop was satisfactory as regards both quantity an quality. Meadows in general 
promised a good aftermath and their condition may be considered nearly as favourable 
as last year. In the Alpine regions, on the contrary, growth was severely compro- 
mised by the persistence of snow and night frost. 

Judging from present condition, satisfactory crops of fodder roots may be anti- 
cipated. 

Czechoslovakia: Heavy rains during June following prolonged dry weather during 
the preceding month, were very favourable to fodder crops although the} 7 somewhat 
delayed cutting in many areas without, however, causing much damage. 

Yugoslavia: Rainfall during June, especially in the latter half of the mouht, was 
favourable to fodder crops. In some regions, however, excessive rain hindered the 
harvest and was detrimental to the quality of the hay. 

Canada: The preliminary estimates of the areas sown to fodder crops this year 
compared with the data for 1931 and the average for 1926-30 ate as follows: 



1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

0/ 

.0 

1931 = 100 

1932 

Average 

Hay and clover . . . 

. . 8,693 

(000 acres) 

8,532 

10,248 

101,9 

84.8 . 

Alfalfa 

- 603 

537 

829 

112*2 

72.7 

Fodder maize . , . . 

* * 345 

34 2 

453 

100.9 

76.2 

Turnips, etc. 

, . 146 

154 

206 

94- 8 ‘ 

71 JO ' 


British Columbia: According to information cabled by the Canadian Government 
during the month of June crop prospects declined generally in the Maritime Provinces, 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia. Condition of nearly all crops in these areas 
was below the average, hay and pasture crops being particularly poor. The first hay 
cutting in the East -was considerably below the average due to the dry cold weather. 
Crop conditions improved in the West except in British Columbia; in Alberta crops 
were still most promising but drought caused some damage. 

In the first two weeks of July, substantial rains fell in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario and materially improved root crops and pastures. The outlook 
for all crops in Quebec was however, below the normal. Haymaking was in progress 
throughout Canada but had been delayed during the last ten days by showery weather 
All /'crops made ; good/ progress in, the. 



The Condition of Fodder Crops. 






Crop 

CONDITION (f) 




Crops and countries 











July r t 1932 

June i, 1932 

July 1 , 1931 

Clover: 







2.8 



Gennanv 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

“ 


Austria 1 ; ......... . 

2.8 


— 

2,8 

— 

— 


3.0 

— 

Estonia , 

— 

. — 

92 

— 

2 ) 100 

— 

— 

* — 

97 

Italv 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

g) 

d) e) 

— 

__ 

Latvia ■ 

2 ) 110 


— 


100 

— 

120 

— 

— 


3.6 

. 



3.8 

— 

— 

3.9 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . { bienn!ah _ _ _ 


— 

2,7 


3,0 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

^tnerfemas . ( wWte clover . . 

2 ). 69 
a) 70 

— 

— 

— 


— 

2 ) 67 

2 ) 80 

— 

2 ) 2.8 

Poland 

... 



— 

— 

2 ) 2.7 

— 

— 

Canada 3 ) . 


— 

89 

— 

— • 

91 

■ — 

— 

97 

United States ........ 




— 

— 

74.6 

— 

— 

' — 

Egypt 

ioi 

— 

— 

101 

— 



100 

_ 

Alfalfa: 







2.7 



Germany 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Austria 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

3,0 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

Italy . 

— ■ 

/) 

— 

— ’ 

— 

g) 

d) e) 

— 

— 

Canada . . . 

■ — 


— 

— 

— . 

97 

— 

100 

— 

United States ......... 




— 

— 

83.5 




Mangolds: 







2.8 



Germany 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.7 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

Austria 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

*-* 

160 

3.0 

— 

Bulgaria . . ■ 

130 

. — 

— 

130 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . 

66 

— 

— 

— 

— 


68 

— 

— 

Italy . . . 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

g) 

d ) e) 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . 

3.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

2.9 

Switzerland 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

98 


100 

“ 

Temporary Meadows: 







2.5 



Austria 4 } 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

*—* 

— 

Bulgaria . . . . . , ... . 

110 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

Finland ........... 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

/) 

— 

France ........... 

70 

. — 

. — . 

— . 

— 

— 

71 

— 

— 

Italy 

d) 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

g) 

d) e) 

— 

— ■ 

Rumania' . . . . . . . . . . 

— 

— 

• — 

— - 

' — 

— 

~~ 

■ — 

■ Switzerland . . . . . . • . . . 

4.1 

— 

• — 

4.1 

— 

— 

4.4 

— . 

— 

| tame hay . . . 

— 

— 

76.7 

— 

■ — 

79.7 

— 

— 

73.6 

United States : wild hay . . . 

83.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76.9 

— : 

—* 

61.0 

| hay total . . . 




— 

- — 

77.4 

— 

— 

71.6 

Permanent Meadows: . 







2.1 



( irrigated meadows. 

2.5 



— 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Germany j oth | r meadows . . 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

Austria ...... ...... 

2.6 

— j 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.7 

__ 

— 

Bulgaria . , .... . . . . 

130 

.— ■ 

— 

135 

— 

— 

150 

, — 

— 

■ Finland ... . . . . . . . . 

— 

— . 

/>«) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

■ France 

68 

■ — 


— 

— 

— 

71 

— 


Italy . . ' . . ' . . , . 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

g) 

d) e) 


— 

■ Latvia' . , . 

— 

2 ) 100 

— 

— 

— 

95 

117 

— 

— 

Lithuania .......... 

3,1 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

Netherlands 5 ). ....... 

2 ) 74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 82 

* — 

— 

, j, dry meadows . . ■. 



... 

— . 

— 

2 ) 2.6 

— 

— 

— 

Poland . : flowed meadows . . 




— 

— 

2 ) 2.7 

— 

— . 

, — 

,| meadows improved. 




2 ) 3.2 


— 

— 


— 

Rumania' ........... 

‘d) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ', 

<— 

'..''Switzerland .......... 

4,2 

__ 

— 

4.1 

— 

— , 

4.3 

__ 

— 

Pastures: 










'' 'Austria . . . . ' . 

— 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 


3.1 

' France 6 ) . . . . , . . ' . ,'■ . 

67 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

"■ — 

68 


— ■ 

''Italy''":. A . ,,,. . 

— 

/> 

— 

— 

— > 

g) 

d) e) 


— : 

'''".Netherlands . ■: . . .' . 

2 ) 74 

, — * ' ■ 

— 

■ _ 

— 

— 

2 ) 81 

— 

— . 

Poland | permanent pastures 



... 

— 

. — 

2 ) 2.5 

— 



‘ \ temporany pastures 

1 i) 


... ■ 

— 


2 ) 2.5 

' ' ' — 

. ' — • • 

* — . ' 

.'■."Rumania' . . ' . , . . . „ . .■ 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— - 

■«— 


•— 

Switzerland .■'.'. . . »' .. '. ■' 

j 3,3 

— 

— ■ 

3.5 

— 

— 

4.6 


— .■ 

' Canada . 

. “ 

. ~ 

89 

— 

. ' 

91 


' — . . 

98 


ti) above the average. — b) average. — c) below the average. — d) excellent. — e) good. — /) average. — g ) bad. — 
k) very bad. — f) See explanation of the various systems on page 431. — r) Red clover. — 2 ) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — 3) Clover and hay, — 4 ) Kleegrass. — 5) Meadows for hay. — 6) Grass. 
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United States: At the end of June pastures and meadows still needed rain rather 
badly' in many sections from the Ohis Valley northeastward and more moisture 
would have been helpful in many western sections although ranges were holding up 
fairly weli. 

Total hay production this year is forecast at 1,600 million centals (So million 
short tons) which is 10.5 % more than in 1931 (i .447,320,000 centals; 72,366.000 
short tons) but 4.6 % below the 1926-30 average (1,676,924,000; 83,846,000). 

French Morocco: Pasture grass was in good condition at the beginning of July 
owing to the late rains which fell at the end of the previous month. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

The number of pigs in Germany on 1 June 1932. 

The total number of pigs on 1 June 1932 was smaller then that on 1 June 
1931 but considerably above the corresponding figures for 1930 and 1929. In 
comparison with the total number on 1 March 1932 the estimate of last June 
shows an increase; this increase, which is normal for the period March- June, 
was, however, less than in the previous two years, particularly than in 1930. 


Numbers of pigs in Germany (1). 


Classification by sex 

June 

•• ■ 1 

March 

1 

Dec. 

1 

Sept, 

1 

June 

2 

March 

1 

Dec. 

1 

Sept, 

2 

June 

: 1 

March 

. 2 
Dec. 

2 ' 
Sept. 

1 

June' 

AND AGE 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1929 

1929 

1929 







(1000 head). 






Totals ....... 

21,289 

■ . 

20,633 

23,783 

25.348 

22,529 

21,790 

23,442 

23,423 

19,805 

18,649 

19,944 

19,604 

16,795 

Sucking pigs under 8 














weeks of age ...... 

5,501 

5,013 

5,125 

6,804 

6,027 

5,750 

5,469 

6,522 

5,091 

5,012 

4,417 

5,373 

4,160 

Young pigs from 8 weeks 














to 6 months of age . . 

9,832 

9,976 

10,469 

10,980 

10,351 

10,231 

10,035 

9,809 

9,178 

8,555 

8,693 

8,290 

8,099 

Pigs from 6 months to 1 




„■ 










year of age , . . . . 

4J09 

3,853 

5,775 

5,391 

4,172 

3,939 

5,484 

5,125 

3,842 

3,487 

4,599 

4,288 

3,060 

Of which: 



' . ' j 






■ ‘ ! 





Boars for. service., . . 
Sows for breeding (tot- 

46 

47 

52 

51 

54 

58 

61 

57 

57 

54 

56 

50 

48 

al) 

607 

549 

495 

569 

693 

706 

674 

812 

876; 

722 

663 

'652 

: '671 

; Sows covered . i 

(374) 

(323) 

(251)1 

(276) 

(409) 

(425) 

(369) 

(442) 

(574) 

(455) 

(383) 

(363) 

(405) 

Other swine ... . . . ! 

3,456 

3,257 

5,228 

4,771 

3,425 

3,176 

4,749 

4,256 

2,909, 

2,712 

3,880 

3,583 

2,341 

Pig's 1 year old and over . j 

1,847 

1J91 

2,414 

2,173 

1,979 

1,870 

2,455 

1,967 

1,694 

1,695 

2,235 

1,653 

1,475 

■ Of which: 














Boars : for service.' . . ' ' 
Sows for breeding (tot- ■ ■ 

73 

67 

63 

73 

71 

62 

60 

61 

57 

51 

50 

58 

55 

al) 

1.534 

1.425 

1,458 

1,661 

1,663 

1,517 

1,503 

1,467 

1,356 

1,229 

1,179 

1.208 

1,145 

Sows covered .... 

(938) 

(875) 

(869) 

(902) 

(1,021) 

(927) 

(942) 

(861) 

(915) 

(792) 

<77 5) 

(737) 

(787) 

Other swine . . . . . 

240 

299 

893 

439 

246 

291 

892 

440 

280 

315 

1.006 

387 

275 


1} Present territory, excluding the Saar. 
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If the figure for pigs over 6 months old' available on 1 June 1932 for 
meat production Is compared, with the corresponding figure as at the begin- 
ning of June 1931., a very slight increase of 0.7 % is noted, whereas for young 
pigs 8 weeks .to 6 months old there is found to be a decrease of 5 % and for 
sucking pigs under 8 weeks old, a decrease of not less than 8.7 %. The number 
of sows in farrow on 1 June 1932 was smaller than a year previously; it should 
be observed, however, that the seasonal increase in the number of sows in 
farrow during the quarter from the beginning 'of March to the beginning of 
June 1932 (9.5 %) was larger than in the corresponding quarter of 1931 (5-8%). 


Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Belgium : The general situation remains gcod. 

Irish Free State: Fodder supplies are adequate. Owing to the long spell of warm 
dry, weather in June milk yields for the month were slightly below average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Store cattle in Northern Ireland maintained 
good health and condition during June and, while somewhat affected by the shortage 
of grass, throve very well. Hay was used in some districts to supplement the pasture. 

In Scotland feedingstuffs for dam 7 use are now more plentiful and prices are fall- 
ing. The condition of dry and concentrated feedingstuffs is quite good. In the principal 
dairying area the milk yield was good but in the west, where dry w r eather continued for 
a longer period than elsewhere, a temporary scarcity of grass affected the local milk 
supply and hand-feeding was necessary. In Hngland and Wales and in Northern Ire- 
land the milk Meld was well maintained and in one or two districts of the latter the 
quantity available was above normal. Dairy stock in Northern Ireland were reported 
as in good health and condition, as also sheep and lambs. 

. Netherlands : Milk production in June differed little from the normal. 

Canada: The following summary gives the number of egg-producing hens on 
farms in Canada according to the 1931 Census and the number of hens’ eggs produced 
on farms in 1931, comparable figures being given in each case for previous years. 


Egg-producing Average product. Total eggs 

hens on farms per hen produced 

No. No.. " Dozen 

1925 - * 32,837,040 82 224,77 8,867 

1926 34,006,290 84 237,080,399 

19 2 7 v 34,722,700 87 253,277,227 

1928 34,022,511 95 268,868,857 

1929 . . . • . 34,453,000 95 274,317,872 

1 930 35,044,870 95 278,255,753 

1 93 1 30,940,616 1 12 286,882,447 


United States: At the end of June livestock continued in good condition. 



The Department of Agriculture stated on i July that, owing to the reported 
fairly heavy losses of sheep, especially of old ewes, in the western range States 
during the winter and spring just passed and generally lighter fleeces, it seems 
probable that the upward trend in wool production in the United States will receive a . 
check this year notwithstanding the fact that sheep numbers on i January, 1932 ex- 
ceeded the number at the same date of the preceding year by 2 %. Official estimates 
of the 1932 clip, however, are not yet available. 

French Morocco: At the beginning of July livestock remained in good health 
the animals were no longer suffering from the relatively moderate heat. 

Union of South Africa: There were welcome rains in May in the Cape Western 
Province, Transvaal, Natal and the northern districts of the Orange Free State but 
over the greater part of the Cape Province and in the southern Free State droughty 
conditions continued with little relief. Very little grazing was available in the Cape 
North-west and it was feared that the lamb crop would be a failure but in Bechuanaland 
general prospects were favourable as a results of the good rains during April. Despite 
these adverse conditions stock in the Cape Province remained generally in fair condition 
but practically no winter crops could be sown in the inland areas. Lambing prospects 
were consequently unfavourable. In most districts of the Orange Free State veld 
was dry and poor and winter prospects were generally by no means bright. Conditions 
-were decidedly better in Natal and Transvaal, where grazing was considerably improved 
by recent rains and the mild autumn; nevertheless as a result of the low rainfall last 
summer springs, dams and streams were very low and some difficulty may be exper- 
ienced in providing sufficient drinking water for stock. 

New Zealand: The quanthy of butter received into grading-stores in April created 
a new record for the month and was 14.4 % in excess of that for April 1931. Butter 
production in the first nine months of the present season, that is from October 2931 
to April 1932, reached a total of 2x2.8 million pounds and establishes a new record for 
the period; the total is 6.6 % ahead of that for the first nine-months of i93°-3 lv 

Production of cheese in April was also well maintained, the quantity for the month 
being 7.9 % ahead of that for April 1931, While the output in the nine-month period 
was well up to expectations the total of 179.2 million pounds falls short of last season's 
record for the period by 4.1 %. 

The total butterfat production for the nine months exceeded that for the same 
period of last year by 1,5 %. 
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AD 

A 

g 

Tex months (August x-Ma 

y 

?X) 

Twelve 
(A ugust 1 

MONTHS 

-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES j: Exports I 

Imports Ij 

Exports j 

Import 

s 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Ij 1932 | 

X93* ! 

1932 

ji 1 

1931 !) 1931-32 j 1930-31 | 1931-32 

1 930 - 3 X 

1930-31 

X930-3* 

Exporting Countries: j; 

Bulgaria || 212 

802 ! 

Wheal 

0 j 

— Thousand centals {1 cental — 100 

0 jj 5,326 i 2,361 ] 0 ! 

lbs). 

0 

3,234 

0 

Hungary || 375 

S70 < 

0 

0 i 

7,234 

4,844 

0 


0 

5,247 

0 

Bithtiairia ..... i! 0 

4 

0 

0 | 

20 

540 

0 


0 

545 

0 

Poland ...... i! 209 

97 

9 

? ! 

1,248 

1,601 

342 


46 

1,847 

49 

Rumania 1 j 



... ix) 

20,693 t) 

7,163 1 ) 

4 

X) 

7 

9,054 

9 

r. a s. r || 


— 

- 3 ) 

37,426 2 ) 

50,067 

— 


_ 

67,735 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . . ij 148 

n 

0 

0 

8,175 

2,844 

0 


0 

3,247 

0 

Canada j! 9.326 

17,714 

9 

11 

88,397 

117,478 

66 


64 

137,150 

79 

United States . . . jj 4.370 

3,845 

384 

639 

46,626 

33,733 

6,219 


9,824 

46,253 

11,616 

Argentina j 7,886 

12,361 


— 

76,267 

57,554 


— 

71,725 

— 

Chile ij 


jx) 

7 1 ) 

425 x) 

0 

X) 

0 

428 

0 

Turkey ....... j> 



... U) 

752 x) 

198 x) 

0 

X) 

7 

265 

7 

Algeria j 



Is) 

2,685 3 ) 

6,279 3 ) 

1,071 

3 } 

481 

6,810 

1,371 

Tunis j 104 

60 

20 

99 ,! 

2,178 

1,418 

375 


509 

3,704 

542 

Australia ,r 9,125 

8,054 

0 

0 

64,552 

61,258 

0 


0 

76,505 

0 

Importing Countries: ) , 

Germany j j j 

0 

1,122 

1,283, 

7,293 

265 

13,347 


13,629 

265 

18,805 

Austria ...... 0 

0 

302 

531 

0 

84 

5,271 


3,962 

86 

5,315 

Belgium. ..... i 1 57 

412 

.3,005 

2,079 

3,208 j 

1,307 

25,439 


24,101 

2,079 

31,184 

Denmark j 0 

13 

525 

593 

9 ! 

44 

7,586 


3,605 

46 

4,877 

Spain | 6 

0 

126 

0 

0 1 

4 

161 


0 

4 

0 

Estonia j 0 

0 

33 

?? 

0 

0 

247 


306 

0 

370 

Irish Free State . . j 



z 

13 x) 

18 1) 

4,901 

I) 

5,053 

18 

6,435 

Finland || 0 

0 

49 

9 

0 

0 

335 


75 

0 

90 

France j 0 

0 

5,721 

4,118 

9 

966 

40,497 


32,527 

966 

46,597 

Gr. Brit, and X. Ir. . j 434 

35 

9,879 

8,574 

1,076* 

600 

1 15,6 44 


102,061 

683 

124,551 

Greece j 0 

0 

1,332 

1,422 

0 

0 

12,024 


11,402 

0 

1,4,233 

Italy ....... 0 

0 

4,198 

5,000 i 

18 

22 

16,504 


41,634 

22 

50,122 

Bat via . j 0 

0 

29 

42 

0 

0 

395 


924 

0 

1,030 

Norway- 0 

0 

97 

187 

0 

0 

2,886 


2,679 

0 

3,126 

Netherlands .... 1 2 

35 

1,138 

917 

101 

672 

13,627 


14,319 

683 

16,568 

Portugal 1 

— 

49 

7! 



564 


278 

— 

1,316 

Sweden ........ 2 

0 

128 

183 

9 

31 

3,102 


2,W 

31 

2,879 

Switzerland . . . . j 4 

0 

911 

699 

13 

2 

10,776 


9,345 

2 

11,096 

Czechoslovakia . . . 0 

0 

1,008 

600 

4 

4 

11,111 


5,584 

4 

7,079 

British India . . .. 2 

2 

0 

373 

174 

1,925 

179 


5,503 

2,251 

6,687 

Japan, 

— 

1.537 

2,019 




13,651 


12,425 

— 

15,31 1 

Syria and Lebanon. " ]3 

2 

j 101 

0 

494 j 

117 

198 


37 

137 

44 

Egypt . ! 



' ... ix) 

0 !x) 

2 1 ) 

844 

I) 

935 

2 

1,019 

Union of South Africa, 



... !i) 

2 jx) 

0 1 ) 

888 

X) 

1,270 

0 

1,601 

New Zealand. ... ’ * ] 



... |r) 

0 ix) 

0 x) 

75 

I) 

106 

0 

128 

Totals . . . 32,380 j 

43,617 

1 31,712 

29,473 !! 

374,059 1 

353,826 

308,329 

305,295 

441,028 

384.136 

Exporting .Countries: 

Germany 15 j 

0 ] 

Rye. 

2,321 

— Thousand centals (1 cental =10 

75 j| 2,041 j 1.213 i 8,369 

0 

lbs). 

628 

1,213 

690 

Bulgaria ' 4 j 

no 1 

0 

0 ”i 

985 ! 

1,270 

0 


0 

1,413 

0 

Hungary. ' J79 j 

33 ! 

0 

0 | 

1,296 ! 

1,526 

0 


0 

1,579 

0 

Lithuania 0 j 

13 1 

0 

.. 0 I- 

0 ! 

163 

2 


0 

163 

■ 0 

Poland 75 1 

137 j 

0 

0 i 

2.143 ! 

5,624 

123 


0 

5,880 

2' 

Rumania ; .... .... 



... b 

1,596 ix) 

959 x) 

0 

X) 

0 

1,299 

0 

U. S.- S. R 


■ — 

. _■ ja) 

17,910 2 ) 

9,262 

— - 


— 

15,794 

— . 

Canada ...... 948 

- ’"62 

0 

0 

3,053 

728 

0 


0 

1,171 

0 

United States . , 126 ! 

II 1 



315 

84 




— 

90 

— 

Argentina ,. ..... 412 

357 

■ — 

— . 

4,934 

602 

— 



992 


Turkey ... - 

Algeria ...... ... 

Importing ' Countries: 

Austria „( 0 



... *) 

623 1 ) 

317 1 ) 

0 

I) 

0 

* 368 

0 



3 ) 

11 3) 

35 3) 

0 

3) 

0 

35 

0 

0 

198 

388 

0 

9 

1,307 


1,938 

9 

2,205. 

Belgium . . . . . , }2| 

22 

340 

401 

509 

99 

2,022 


2,738 

6,376 

126 

3,739 

Denmark 0 

0 

16! 

81! 

0 

0 

3,752 


4 

7,103 

Estonia 0 

0 

7 

26 

0 

0 

13 


143 

0 

194 

Finland . . . ■ . . 0 

0 

163 

46 

0 

0 

633 


1,323 

2 

1,570 

France . 0 

0 

128 

119 

0 

0 

1,426 


1,164 

0 

1,378 

Italy 0 

0 

I! 

53 

0 

0 

128 


531 

0 

597 

Beit via. , . . , '' 0 

' - .0 

7 

11 

0 

0 

93 


243 

0 

260 

Norway ■ 0 

0 

214 

104 

0 

0 

3,139 


2,542 

0 

3,023 

Netherlands- , / - 40 

174 

251 

112 

322 

628 

3,386 


4,960 

791 

6,186 

Sweden . 4 

2 

24 

15 

20 

4 

968 


474 

4 

520 

Switzerland . . , , 0 

0 

4 

!3 

0 

0 

75 


15 

0 

174 

Czechoslovakia . . „ : 0 

4 

128 

2 

7 

474 

4.930 


12t 

476 

844 

Totals . .. . 1,924 

725 

3,957 

2,176 

35,770 

22,997 

30,366 


23,338 

31,409 

28,485 


x) 2) 3) See notes page 489 . 



Hat 


t-May 


Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania . . , 
Poland . . . . 
Rumania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada .... 
United States . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile 

India ..... 
Turkey .... 

Japan 

Algeria .... 
Tunis ..... 
Australia . . . 
Importing Count j 
Austria .... 
Denmark . . . 
Estonia .... 
Irish Free State 
Finland .... 
Gr. Britain and N 

Greece 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal . . . 
Sweden .... 
Czechoslovakia . 
Ceylon .... 
Java and Hladiu 
Indo-China . . 
Syria and Debar 
Egypt . , . . 
Union of SouthAi 
New Zealand. . 
Totals . 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 

Spain , . , . . . 
Hungary. .... 

Lithuania .... 

Poland ..... 

Rumania .... 

Czechoslovakia , . 

U. S. S. It. . . . 
Canada . . , 

United States . .. 

Argentina . . , y 

Chile ...... 

■ India ...... 

Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey . . . . . 

Algeria 

Egypt ' . . . . . 
Tunis . . . : . ; . 

Australia , ,y . . 

'Importing Countries 
Germany . . . , 
Austria . . 

Belgium . '. . ; , 

■'.Denmark ^ , 
Estonia' . . . 

'Irish' Free State" ... 
France',' 

' Gr," Britain and N. Ir 
.' Greece,' \ y 
Italy' ", : . y ■' . ", 

Latvia. . . 

'' Norway y . ,y.,."y 
Netherlands . . . ■ 
Switzerland'"'.'.’., ',. 
Yugoslavia ,./ : 

' Totals . . 


| X93X ‘ 

1932 

-! 

1931 j 

1931-30 j 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 j 

1930-31 ; 

1930-31 

Wheat flour. — 

Thousand 

centals 

i cental 

= ico lbs 



2 

9 

20 ! 

62 i 

123 ; 

172 

179 ! 

128 i 

238 

15 

2 ■! 

9 ! 

60 ; 

154 i 

44 

216 ' 

216 | 

231 

51 

0 

0 ! 

697 | 

174 i 

0 

0 ! 

220 | 

0 

7 

0 

0 ! 

15 i 

60 

0 

0 1 

75 | 

0 

670 

38 

24 j 

4,160 

5,648 

205 

496 i 

7,423 | 

569 

287 

0 

o i 

1,940 

3,624 

0 

0 ; 

4.008 ! 

0 

71 

15 

33 j 

3,911 

1,034 

245 

172 

1J91 ; 

223 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

71 

0 

2 

73 i 

2 

2 

0 

0 j 

22 

20 

0 

0 

24 | 

0 

26 

0 

0 i 

472 

573 

4 

22 

615 ! 

24 




1) 833 

x) 357 ; 

x) 0 

0 

421 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

84 

.86 

0 

2 

88 

2 

944 

4 

4 

8,558 

1 1,237 

35 

42 i 

13,113 

49 

1,545 

0 

0 

13,576 

19,579 

0 

2 j 

23.164 

' 2 

374 

— 

— 

1,237 

1,717 

— 


2,055 

— 




t) 15 

x) 97 

1) 0 

1) 0 1 

104 

0 

*** 79 

0 

0 

745 

866 

0 

2 s 

1,032 

2 

... 



x) 9 

1) 29 

r) 4 

x) ii ! 

29 

11 

370 

9 

7 

2,641 

3,148 

101 

192 ! 

3,472 

212 


... 


3) 73 

3) 223 

3) 46 

3) 33 i 

267 

57 

* ” 22 

0 

0 

115 

218 

18 

9 1 

251 

11 

1,135 

0 

0 

12,086 

8,770 

0 

0 1 

! 

10,404 

0 

4 

93 

282 

1 7 

9 

1,010 

2,174 i 

13 

3,100 

2 

86 

101 

11 

20 

1,144 

1,354 ! 

24 i 

. 1,572 

0 

0 

4 

! 11 

0 ! 

15 

1 82 ! 

2 ] 

88 




1) . 22 

1) 33 

1) 3,003 

1) 2,758 ; 

40 ! 

3,691 

0 

“*112 

152 

0 j 

0 

1,354 

1 3,806 i 

0 j 

' 2,150 

381 

1,003 

3.135 1 

4,672 ! 

3,832 

9,639 

10,686 ; 

4,608 1 

12,816 

0 

4 

11 ! 

0 

i 0 

62 

i 148 j 

0 | 

165 

0 

22 

163 1 

9 

i ' 2 

1,162 

5 1,076 1 

2 

i 1,396 

11 

62 

351 ! 

68 

106 

646 

! 3,062 ! 

115 

! 3,845 

— 

15 , 

22 ; 

— 

j — 

128 

174 ; 


; L 218 

0 

2 i 

4 ! 

0 

2 

31 

j 64 j 

7 

1 ■ . 71 

0 

86 

2 j 

7 

11 

970 

| 2,396 ! 

ii 

! . 2,432, 


29 

24 ! 

— 

i — 

359 

! 362 1 


i ' 445' 

— 



— 

| — 

1) 871 

: 1) 730 1 

— 

i ' 1,025 

— 

’“37 

29 ■ | 

— 

I — 

i 346 

373 

— 

1 428 

0 

51 

13 ; 

90 

9 

344 

: ' bo j 

'22 

, 168 




Li) 0 

ii)' 0 

1) 2.064 

x) 2,674 I 

■ 0 

! 3,560 




i'i) 2 

9 

1) 13 

x) 258 ! 

! n 

S 265 




x) ■ 2 

1) 2 

1) 172 

x) 163 i 

' 2 

j 234 

5,800 

1,659 

2,388 : 

f 54,212 

1 61,843 

24,207 

j 31,850 

I 73,225 

i 39,302 


Barley. — Thousand centals (1 

cental •== 1 

rod lbs). 



75 

1 0 

0 

I 40! 

! 1,552 

: 0 

S 0 

1! 1,593 

s '■ 0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

! 137 

1 o 

! ' . 0 

j! 152 

... 0 

9 

! Q 

0 

1 . . 51 

| 573 

7 

j 4 

580 

"4 

0 

0 

0 

i . 0 

1 *5 

1 0 

i 0 

. .15 

■' 0 


14,123 x) 30,254 !i) 

1,777 ; 2,996 

15,115 U) 17,249 j - 


578 3 ) 1,281 3) 2,061 S3) 

0 i) 2 r) 27! x) 

196 176 551 

1,523 U418 0 


8,459 9,275 

2,676 ' ,12,674 


20 i). 304 i) 267 

22 , 8,157 6,592 

62 12,754 16,339 

0 168 77 

0 I 7,58' 697J 

0 , ' ' ; 4 201 

' 0 ' ' 780 ' 814 ! 

567 ' 7,890' (■ 42,588 

0 2,635 I ' . 2,396 

20 ■ 37 1 ' 130 


6,000 | 56,430 j 77,029 | 62,274 j " 78.264 if 



COUNTRIES . 


M 

AY 

j Test 

MONTES {August I— Mi 

’-y 3*) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31 ) 

| Exports 

■ Imports | Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


| XS32 

1932 

1933 

; 2932 jj 2932-32 

1930-32 

1932-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 


I 


Oats 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lbs). 



German v ..... 

0 

0 

9 

168 1 9 

218 

201 

723 

220 

1,005 

Irish Free State . . 




... 1 ) 66 

1 ) 243 

1 ) 205 

1 ) 236 

254 

452 

Hungarv. ..... 

0 

0 

0 

!8 4 

13 

2 

88 

13 

141 

Lithuania . . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 13 

84 

0 

0 

84 

0 

Poland ...... 

11 

7 

.0 

0 46 

128 

0 

0 

137 

0 

Rumania ..... 




.... 1 ) 218 

1 ) 1,590. 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1,779 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

108 

0 

. G 

4 631 

710 

55 

13 

710 

143 


... 





— 

— 

10,726 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

0 

84 

2 

86 

Canada 

551 

560 

20 

0 4,032 

1,453 

556 

234 

2,659 

234 

United States . . . 

4 

4 

7 

55 672 

99 

18 

196 

130 

• 198 

Argentina 

1,526 

1,455 

— 

— 24,209 

12,229 

— 

— 

15,062 

— 

Chile ....... 




1) 137 

1) 1,510 

ri 0 

1 ) 9 

2,378 

0 

Algeria ...... 




... 3) 231 

3) 917 

35 342 

3) 137 

1,292 

225 

Tunis . 

0 

■ 9 

0 

G 141 

478 

0 

9 

245 

9 

Australia ...... 

13 

4 

0 

0 79 

66 

2 

0 

73 

•' 2 

I m porting Countries: 










Austria ...... 

i 0 ! 

0 

1 19 

295 0 

2 

1,228 

1,786 

2 

2,227 

Belgium , . . . . . • ' 

! 7 i 

0 

150 

218 26 

2 

1,138 

2,932 

2 

3,494 

Denmark ..... 

| ■ 0' | 

0 

49 

75 66 

20 

395 

988 

20 

1,270 

Estonia ...... 

! 0 ; 

0 

0 

40 0 

0 

. 7 

137 

0 

159 

Finland . 

0 ! 

i 0 1 

0 i 

20 20 I 

7 

40 

146 

7 

260 

France ...... 

0 i 

0 i 

467 1 

218 7 i 

18 ] 

2,196 

1,693 

20 

2,205 

Gr. Brit, and X. Ire!. 

2 ! 

i 33 : 

939 ] 

670 201 

370 

6,986 

8,534 

397 

10,697 

Italv 

0 

0 1 

1 256 ! 

203 0 

0 

3,327 

3,435 

0 

3,741 

Latvia. . . . , , . 

0 I 

0 ! 

0 1 

0 0 

4 1 

7 

53 

4 

57 

Norwav ... . , . 

0 ; 

! 0 j 

' 37 1 

0 2 

4 

273 

4 

4 

4 

Netherlands .... 

0 ; 

i II ! 

126 1 

119 42 

355 

1,949 

2,784 

375 

3,609 

Sweden ..... 

49 

0 

29 1 

60 121 

40 

999 

915 

40 

1,334 

Switzer land. .... 

0 ; 

0 I 

516 j 

260 j 0 j 

2 

4,297 

3,942 

2 

4,564 

Totals . . . 

2,211 ! 

2,035 i 

2,724 | 

2,423 1 20,973 1 

20,564 

24,223 i 

29,069 ! 

36,737 

36,116 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 
Rumania . 1 , . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
United States . . 
'Argentina . . . . 
Brazil . , . . . . 
.Java' . and • Madura 
indo- China. . . 
Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey 

Egypt ; . . ' . 

' Union of South Africa 

Importing Countries 

’ , Germany a . . ' . 
Austria > ' . 
Belgium . 

' Denmark 
Spain . V . ' . 1 . 

' Irish .Free State . . 
.Finland'. „ ... . 

■■ France. A, ... , 
Gr. Brit, and N, Irei 
Greece.. . 

• Hungary ; ; . 

.Italy ...... 


./ Norway > ■ i .:, . 
Netherlands. ■’ ./ . 
■' Fpland . y , 
■'/Portugal ' ■' .■■■'. . 
'"'Sweden'.,.., . . 
'.Switzerland .-V, 
.''.'CxeclioslovaHa''. 
.Canada',', , 
'Japan . ,yri 
Tunis » ' f .■ 


ThDUsand centals (i cental — 100 lbs). 

Seven months , j| Twelve months 

(November i -May 31) 1 (Nov. x-Oet. 31) 


276 

456 

0 

0 


2,097 


2,884 


0 


0 

3,477 

0 





x) 

20,792 

:x> 

9,736 

1) 

0 

X) 

0 

18,638 

7 

*" 134 

‘*615 

0 

**’ 0 


1,453 


5,576 


24 


7 

6,420 

24 

141 

46 

18 

42 


999 


743 


359 


450 

1,336 

520 

13,508 

15,342 

— 

— 


103,448 


83,405 


— 



198,983 

— 



— 

— 

x) 

0 

1) 

11 


— 


— 

18 

— 



— 

. _ 

1) 

1,993 

X) 

1,351 


— ... .. 


— 

2,407 

' — 

* "no 

’"22 

— 

'. — ■ 


1,382 


1,550 


• — 


— 

2,584 

— - 

0 

0 

13 

0 


7 


141 


24 


35 

159 

49 





X) 

141 

1) 

44 

x) 

0 

1) 

0 

212 

0 





p) 

7 

I) 

4 

1) 

31 

x) 

66 

4 

298 



... 


X) 

L592 

1} 

1,027 

1) 

0 

1) 

0 

3,298 

0 

0 

0 

1,986 

580 


0 


0 


10,095 


4,363 

0 

10,007 

0 

0 

635 

558 


0 


2 


4,427 


3,071 

2 

6,270 

66 

68 

1,612 

1,510 


904 


432 


11,087 


8,514 

955 

. 1 7,075 

0 

0 

1,967 

! ,045 


0 


0 


12,719 


5,079 

0 

13,539 

0 

0 

403 

284 


0 


0 


4,301 


2,363 

0 

3,666 





X) 

0 

X) 

9 | 

1) 

6,259 

1) 

4,716 

26 

: . 12,044 

0 

0 

**35 

” 13 


0 


0 


.276 


115 

0 

1 355 

2 

2 

1,594 

1,052 


22 


35 


13,425 


11,204 

40 

' 23,755 

260 

165 

4,158 

3,933 


1,715 


1,312 


37,435 


27,836 

2,407 

53,281 

0 

0 

132. 

71 


0 


0 


3,186 J 


172 

0 

373 

2 

20 

2 

531 


62 


231 


247 ' 


1,261 

240 

2,337 

■ 0 

0 

2,370 

833 


4 


' 4' 


9,599 


7,826 

7 

17,447 

0 

0 

269 

247 


0 


0 


2,339 


2,152 

0 

3,977 

18 

24 

2,269 

2,196 


154 


20! 


23,647 


17,145 

273 

32,441 

0 

0 

4 

84 


0 


0 


62 


207 

0 

496 

. 

T ' 

126 

40 


' — ■' 


— 


675 


1,069 


1,605 

0 

0 

346 

280 


0 


0 


3,360 


3,305 

0 

7,31! 

0 

0 

■ ■, .21.4 

104 


0 


0 


2,092 


1,733 

2 

3,611 

0 

. O' 

650 

1,085 


0 


0 


7,557 


6,332 

2 

13,115 

... 0 

2 

256 

534 


.. 7 


7 


2,568 


2,674 

9 

4,760 

■■ ft 1 

■ — '■■■ 

236 

240 : 


— * 


— ■ 


3. 508 


1,034 l 


1,689 

■ 0.1 

2 

; !7 ; , 

' 20 | 


0 


2 


322 


260 

9 

298 

14,517 | 

16,764 

19,302 

15,282 ! 

136,779 

108,708 

157,434 

112,989 

241,508 

230,345 


1 ) 3) See notes page 489, 




May 

J 

Five months (Ja 

nuary i-May 31 ) | 

Twelve 
(J anuary x 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 1 

Exports 

Imports 1 

Exports 


1932 

1931 

1932 

I93X 

1932 . 

X93X 

X933 

J93X 

193 X 

Export in g Co untrie s: 



Rice 

— Thousand cen 

tals {1 cental =10 

■> lbs). 


Spain 

84 

88 

0 

0 

408 

298 

0 

0 

833 | 

I fair 

218 

205 

2 


5,579 

1,534 

22 

22 ! 

3,109 ! 

United States . . . 

317 

262 

11 

57 

1,299 

1,316 

112 

234 | 

2,771 | 

Brazil . 



— 

— 

1) 256 

x) 300 

— 


1,993 i 

India 

5,366 

5,688 

196 

90 

28,219 

24,123 

295 

1S5 1 

48,442 | 

Indo-China. .... 

2,685 

2,315 

— 

— 

11,97! 

9,295 

— 


21,153 1 

Siam 

2,948 

2,383 

— 

— 

14,526 

11,330 

— 

- 1 

24,818 

Egypt 





1) 95 

x) 348 

x) 633 

X) 42 i 

6S6 ! 

I m porting Countries: 








1 

j 

German v 

12! 

176 

679 

974 

419 

419 

2,782 

2,366 1 

1373 1 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

49 

55 

0 

0 

201 

267 | 

0 ! 

Belgium 

13 

13 

97 

119 

104 

64 

474 

478 

190 i 

Denmark 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

0 

44 

60 

0 | 

Estonia 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

9 

11 

— 

Irish Free State . . 





I) 0 

1 ) 0 

x) 13 

x) 20 

0 I 

France. ...... 

86 

68 

791 

615 

359 

390 

2,978 

2,134 

937 i 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irek 

15 

20 

243 

364 

99 

95 

1,230 

1,105 

_ 275 i 

Greece 

— 

— 

84 

49 

— 

— 

271 

227 


Hun gar v. 

0 

0 

44 

79 

0 

0 

165 

225 

2 ^ 

Latvia 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

31 

0 1 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

2 

? 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

Norway 

0 

0 

9 ! 

9 

0 

0 

26 

53 ! 

0 

Netherlands .... 

117 

269 

392 

465 

681 

1,003 

1,371 

1,305 ! 

2,480 

Poland 

57 

20 

159 1 

- 397 

157 

55 

342 

40S ; 

606 

Portugal 

— 

— 

79 i 

75 

— 


448 

243 

— . 

Sweden 

— , 

— 

90 

77 

— 

— 

90 

77 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0" 

0 

37 ! 

26 

0 

0 

172 

1 168 

0 

Czechoslovakia , . . 

0 

0 

119 ! 

99 

0 

i 0 

j 397 

300 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

42 j 

35 

2 

2 

218 

192 

: l 4 

Canada 

7 i 

0 

123 j 

115 

9 

! 0 

! 340 

390 

| 0 

Chile 





— 

— 

jx) 117 

x) 174 

i — 

Cevlon 

0 

4 

**756 

**717 

9 

9 

1 4,632 

4,341 

j 18 

Java and Madura . 





x) 13 

1) 46 

it) 1,916 

t) 2,983 

■1 232 

Japan 

***26 

’ ’ *628 

**373 | 

*’*265 

51 i 

2,247 

! 1*197 

1,043 

} 4,195 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 ! 

0 

31 ; 

26 

0 

0 

1 159 

97 

! ' 0 

Turker .... 





1) 0 

x) 0 

x) 22 

1) 53 

'I 2 

Algeria 





3) 0 

3) 0 

3) 46 

3) 29 

2 

Tunis ....... 

*** 0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

! 0 

24 

15 

0 

Union of SouthAfrica 





1) 0 

ii) 0 : 

1) 282 

x) 298 

0 

Australia 

7 

11 : 

2 

2 

44 

64 

29 

18 

16.1 

New Zealand. . . . 





x) 0 

1 ) 0 : 

x) 20 ; 

x) 15 

; 0 

Totals . . . 

12,067 

12,150 ! 

4,423 

4,740 

60,293 

1 52,938 : 

21,088 ! 

19,618 

; j 114,276 


Export vig Countr 
Estonia .... 
Lithuania . . , 
Argentina , , . 

India 

Tunis 

Importing Countr 
Germany . , , 
Belgium .... 

Denmark . , , 
Spain ...... 

Finland ..... 

France .... 

Gr. Brit, and N. I 
Greece. . . . . 
Hungary. . . , 

Italy 

Latvia. . . , . 
Norway . . . , 
Netherlands . . 
Poland . 

Sweden ...... 

Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia . , 
Canada ... . . 
United' States . 
Japan , 

/ Australia'' , 


Linseed. 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


2,654 4,424 


5,099 21,012 1 



i) 3) See notes page 489. 



s 




- " 





— 


Twelve 

MONTHS 



11- 



Mrs : 

jOXTHS vJE 


* sl ’ | 

(January s 

-Dec. 31} 

COIN TRiES 

ilXP, 

j?.XS 

Imp* 

,r.xs 

Esp 

7S.7S 

Dipt 

)rts i! 

Exports 

Imports 


:93s ; 

1 93 - 

r 33 2 

i93t ; 

*932 

193: 

1932 i 

1931 

I93X . 

1931 





Butter. - ( 

Thau rand 

lbs). 




Austria ; 

o : 

15 i 

545 ; 

5S6 

240 

1,564 

690 

699 j 

2,862 

1,565 

Denmark 

31,852 

33.226 ; 

113 


146,211 

154,095 

723 

825 

378,429 

1,596 

Estonia 


2,566 ; 

0 

0 ; 

S,056 

8,300 

0 

0 

31,844 

0 

Trisn T' «•*-.;» gi • 





z) 968 

1) 1.554 

i> 2,222 

x) 3,322 

42,307 

3,325 

Finland i 

2,734 

3,847 

0 

0 : 

16.200 

18,186 

0 

0 

33,367 

0 

Kuncrarv . . 

174 

49 

0 

110 : 

1,305 

5S9 

0 

112 

4,065 

117 

Latvia. ...... i 

2,740 

3,622 

0 

2 i 

12,01! 

12,511 

0 

15 

41,313 

24 

Lithuania ; 

1,3.36 

5,316 

0 

c • 

4.24S 

4,447 

0 

0 

19,191 

0 

Netherlands .... 


9,110 

243 

335 ; 

16,105 

32,055 

7,807 

2,335 

72,660 

8,887 

Poland i 

49 

3,453 

9© 

13 i 

1,548 

8,212 

99 

15 

27,470 

31 

■Sweden 

1,898 ■ 

3,! S3 

7 

0 ; 

12,531 

19,335 

13 

4 

43,162 

40 

U. S. S, R i 



_ 




— 

— 

68,024 

— 

Argentina : 

2,355 

2,059 

— 

__ ; 

29,269 

26,927 

— 

— 

51,167 

— 

India ■: 

18 

55 

31 

51 i 

123 

165 

383 

S46 

364 

344 

Syria and Lebanon . 

3? 

8S 

379 


16! 

573 

769 

121 

1,817 

344 

Australia ...... 

14,906 

5 3,285 

0 

6 ; 

91.S54 

■ 85,152 

0 

0 

208,924 

0 

Nev; Zealand. . . , • 

■ . 11,363 

15,920 

— 

~ 1 

98,938 

93,752 


_ 

220,8 i 4 

— 

I }r.pevti:-:g Com. tries: i 











German v 

11 

22 

12,383 

19,279 I 

139 

121 

67,243 

84,720 

269 

220,950 

■Belgium : 

71? 

227 

2,840 

2,092 ■ 

955 

1,001 

27,276 

15,159 

2,756 

41,362 


2 


2 

7 : 

20 

40 

24 

20 

88 

12! 

France j 

533 

717 

1,850 

3,437 : 

2,696 

3,754 

14,129 

27,159 

11*036 

40,836 

Gr. Brit, and X. Irel. : 

1,814 

3,303 

77,831 

80,994 ; 

27,983 

21,107. 

379,613 

361,720 

40,228 

903,967 

Greece. 



97 

128 i 

— 

— 

694 

518 

— 

2,059 

Italv ! 

143 

163 

■284 ■ 

384 1 

481 

496 

3,067 

3,982 

1,290 

6,188 

Ncnvav ; 

97 

262 

2 

7 i 

1,759 

1,025 

IS 

71 

1,629 

379 

Switzerland . , , , 

0 

0 

725 

2,017 . 

2 

4 

6,230 

9,140 

20 

23,358 

Czechoslovakia . . . , 

0 

2 

514 

977 j 

26 

29 

1.314 

1,215 

661 

4,107 

Canada 1 

12! . 

2S0 

13 

214 i 

602 

492 

381 

2,81! 

10,681 

2,822 

United States . . . : 

93 

203 

79 

163 i 

597 

1,032 

595 

569 

2,004 

1,883 

Cevlon ! 


— . 

40 

63 • 

— 

— 

240' 

260 

— 

642 

Java and .Madura . | 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1) 3,201 

1) 3,309 

— 

8,514 

japan i 

! 

— 

*** 15 : 

20 I 

— 

— ; 

66 

117 

— 

231 

Algeria j; 





3) 15 

3) 20 | 

3) 1,071 

3) 811 

73 

4,389 

Egypt . ... . . . !; 





1} 231 

1) 4 i 

1) 289 j 

ij 816 

77 

2,041 

. Tunis ;j 

0 : 

0 1 

’ *119 ; 

84 ! 

2 


527 1 

390 

9 

j 930 

Totals . . , :j 

79 s 353 ; 

92,896 ! 

98,019 ; 

111,391 : 

475,326 

501,444 | 

! 518,284 | 

520,181 

1,323,601 

[ 1,281,252 

;i 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — {: 

thousand 

lbs). 




Denmark !j 

974 

i S09 

7 

40 

’ 4,334 

! 3,666 

! 7! 

269 

9,381 

604 

Finland ?! 

42S 

I 653 

2 

9 

; 2,740 

i 2,743 

9 

11 

5,776 

33 

Italy i 

| 5,369 

I 9 407 

825 

U22 

: 27,983 

I 37,276 

3,190 

4,109 

89,032 

10,119 

Lithuania 

I 82 

•; 159 

0 

? 

6S3 

I 833 

9 

4 

2,546 

11 

X or wav : 

1 243 

| 137 

22 

44 

: i,3i8 

I 769 

IOS 

262 

2,840 

562 

Netherlands 

j 13,887 

15,025 

84 

79 

; 63,930 

i 72,173 

668 

505 

190,460 

1,345 

Poland ....... 

, 57 

j 236 

! 7! 

88 

! 474 

I 1,186 

229 

328 

■ 2,884 

761 

Switzerland . . , . j 

! 3,494 

l 4,766 

1 . 465 

496 

1 16,506 

i 24,006 

| 2,233 

2,518 

54,307 

8,470 

Czechoslovakia . . . j 

; 423 

i 728 

258 

302, 

i 3,217 

| 3,514 

1,063 

1,248 

10,981 

3,779 

Yugoslavia ' . . . , | 

1 64 

; 362 

; 13 : 

22 

! 633 

i 1,296 

79 

306 

4,198 

243 

Canada ...... i 

i 1,517 

| 1,517 

1 !9 

190 

, 4,244 

! 3,737 

430 

613 

84,790 

1,446 

Australia • . . . . 1 

! . 97 

26 

. 'o : 

4 

2,866 

i 2,555 

2 

15 

7,405 ■ 

24 

New Zealand. , , 1 

J 16,122 

; 12,650 . 

: 0 

0 

91,664 

j 100,291 

0 

2 

181,703 

4 

J in-parting Countries: 'j 











Germany . A, . . \ 

! . ,381 

1 485 ; 

1 7,901 

9,469 

1,755 

2,504 

37,962 

45,303 

7,372 

120,404 

Austria ... . . . j 

289 

j, 573 1 

1 463.! 

683 

761 

2,099 

2,000 

2,535 

6,232 

5,781 

Belgium 1 

51 

I 60 : 

j 3,609 ! 

3,435 

251 

298 

16,790 

18,514 

814 

49,600 

Spain . . . . . . | 

26 

37 ; 

i 112 j 

370 

97 

115 

703 

1,523 

236 

3,867 

Irish Free State . , j 





r) 22 

1) 33 

x) 717 

1/ 814 

194 

2,687 

France ! 

*2*105 

I 2,469 i 

1 *3,957 

6,843 

13,184 

14,681 

19,407 

31,813 

33,239 

83,031 

Gr. Brit, and X. Irel. < 

562 

597 ; 

! 26,731 

31,257 

2,974 

2,961 

136,971 

146,740 

7,346 

323,091 

Greece. . . . . . .5 

9 

33 ! 

; ■ 68 

439 

20 

104 

1,076 

1,490 

’190 

3,960 

Hungary. . | 

2 

9 

0 

33 

22 

62 

31 

132 

110 

203 

Portugal ..... j 

— 

— , i 

44 ! 

49 

■— * ■ 

— 

163 

205 


. 842 

Sweden | 

! , — 

— ! 

■ 64 ; 

168 

. — * 

.. — 

362 

670 

. ' 

1,691 

United States' . . . \ 

148 

154 ; 

4.339 i 

5,855 

661 

83! 

23,698 

25,122 

1,865 

61,992 

India ........ 

• 0 

0 ; 

66 j 

51 

0 

0 

348 

377 

' 7 

886; 

Java and Madura . 

— ... 

| ! 


. , . 

— 


1) 395 

x) 443 


1,658 

Syria and Lebanon . 

7 

I . ii 

” 82 

42 

* 20 

37 

403 

240 

86 

708 

Algeria . . . .. . . 





3) 46 

3) , 44 

3) 2,355 

3) 1,753 

172 

11,182 

Egypt ...... 





2) HO 

x> 33 

x) 1,415 

x) 2,727 

73 

7,304 

Tunis . ... ... . . 

2 

1 “* 4 

* **174 ' 

273 

2 

11 

875 

899 

, . 24 

2,033 

'Totals' ... .. !| 

46,839 

| 50,912 

49,476 j 

61,358 

240,517 

277,858 

251,735 

291,290 

704,263 

708,321 


x) 3} See notes page 4S9. 



- 4*7 — ■ • S 
















May 

| 

Tex months {Au 

gust x-Ma 

r 31} j 

(August 1 

-July 3:} 

COUNTRIES 

Exports j 

I MFC 

>RTS 

Expc 

KRTS | 

iMPt 

RTS i 

Exports Imports 


x 932 | 

I93X | 

1032 | 

X93X | 

1931-32 | 

1930-33 j 

X93X-32 | 

I93Q-3X ; 

1930-31 | 

'X930-3X 

E xp or ting C oimlries: 



Cottoi 

i, — Thousand centals (1 c 

enta! — i< 

jo lbs). 



United States . . . 

2,703 

1,790 

112 

75 

42,404 1 

33,396 ! 

483 | 

421 j' 

36,391 : 

538 

Argentina ..... 

53 

57 

— 

— 

351 | 

315 I 


j 

505 1 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

0 179 I 

1) 476 I 

— i 

— 

516 ; 

— 

India 

542 

i, 133 

485 

214 

6,199 : 

12,990 1 

U85 i 

3,378 

14,88! j 

1,876 

Egypt 




... :> j 

1) 4,980 

1) 0 ; 

t) 0 | 

6,669 ! 

0 

Germany 1 

128 

128 

622 

542. 

1,411 1 

1,420 } 

7,377 i 

7.258 ; 

1 706 j 

8,442 

Austria . . . . . . 

0 

0 

' ’44 

35 

0 i 

0 i 

4S7 ! 

395 \ 

0 f 

467 

Belgium 

22 

18 

84 

123 

298 i 

148 ! 

1,193 ! 

1,429 i 

201 | 

1,713 

Denmark 

— 

— 

15 

11 



— i 

117 i 

117 j 

— i 

150 

Spain 

2 

2 

192 

157 

22 ; 

22 | 

1,978 ! 

1,859 j 

24 ! 

2,253 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

v 0 

62 j 

7i ■; 

0 : 

84 

Finland 

0 

0 

13 

11 

0 

0 

134 

152 

0 i 

172 

France 

44 

42 

399 

591 

4 48 

456 

3,391 

7,478 ! 

549 j 

8,131 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

26 

55 

996 

686 

348 

395 

10,842 

9,672 ‘ 

■ 4g j ! 

10,959 

Greece 

0 

0 

15 

18 

0 

0 

174 

170 “ 

0 *' 

225 

Hungary 

0 

0 

13 

29 

0 i 

0 

302 

243 ’ 

— 

29.1 

Italy 

0 

0 

359 

333 

0 

2 

3,488 

3,269 J 

2 i 

3,82! 

Latvia. ...... 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

44 

55 

0 

■ " 62 . 

Norway . . . . . , 

0 

0 

' 4 

2 

0 

0 

40 

44 1 

„. 0 

46 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

42 

73 

7 

4 

769 . 

875 I 

7 

1.043 

Poland ...... 

0 

2 

88 

119 

20 

20 

871 

1,228 | 

24 

1,444 

Portugal 

— 

— 

55 

20 

— 

— 

348 

289 1 

— 

333 

Sweden 

— 

— 

33 

53 

— 

— 

472 

390 ! 

— 

467 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

33 

35 

4 

0 

443 1 

522 ! 

7 

608 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

9 

13 

141 

161 

117 

132 

1,746 ! 

2,030 1 

154 

2,368 

Yugoslavia .... 
Canada 

0 

0 

20 

18 

G 

0 

1S1 ! 

157 | 

0 

185 

— 

— 

126 

86 

— 

— 

891 ; 

926 ! 


1,025 

Japan 

243 

53 

1,914 

1,413 

1,041 

406 

14,S68 i 

12,028 | 

534 

13,741 

Algeria 




3) 2 

3) 9 

3) 4 ; 

3) 2 ; 

24 

4 

Totals . . . 

3,772 

3,293 

5,816 

4,814 

59,108 

55,371 | 

52,090 

52,458 | 

62,675 

60,448 





Wool » — (Thousand 

bs). .. 













Twelve 

MONTHS 







Exporting Lou-ntnas: 









(sept. x-.3 

ngust 31 ) 

Irish Free State . . 


... 



x) 7,130 

1) 4,561 

x) 529 

1) 417 | 

7,965 

752 . 

Hungary 

13 

335 

49 

64 

1,228 

2,028 

950 

1,402 ! 

6,93! 

1,612 

Argentina . . . j jjjj 

} 25,660 

f 30,120 
l 538 

| 



} 259,809 

/ 250,325 
t 3,016 

— 

Z ! 

290,449 

4,266 



Chile 


— I 

. — 

1) 23,215 

1) 18,927 

■ — 

— j 

j 28,455 

— - 

India . 

' ’ 886 

*5,655 

496 ; 

1,404 i 

28,360 

29,136 

3,695 

2,829 ; 

1 41,806 

4,857 

Syria and Lebanon . 

276 

1,691 

115 

0 j 

2,795 

6,303 

622 

2,747 ; 

1 , 9,313 

3,944 

Algeria ...... 




! 

3) 3,706 

3) 9,848 

3) 778 

3) 503 | 

j 16,835 

1,371 

Egypt 





1) 1,016 

1) 1,845 

x)' . 0 

x) 2 j 

3,752 

2 

Un.ofS. Africa, j 





1) 24 i, 486 

x) 247,781 

1) 0 

1) 33 ! 

1 269,750 | 

33. 





x) 3,386 

1) 3,556 

1} 935 

1} 476 ; 

j 4,830 i 

500 

( n V 

38*321 

38*226 

*‘*82 

368 

703,416 

670,926 

1,894 

1,667 

1 749,742 ! 

2,337 

Australia . . . j ^ 

vr i I Cl : } 

4,581 

3,439 

4' 

0 

43,980 

33,389 

11 

46 

43,923 

! 53 

15,428 

38,345 

0 

0 

172,755 

165,446 

2 

0 

172,382 

0 

New Zealand. . j ^ 

I m p orting C onnlr ies: 

3,567 

7,211 

0 

0 

33,667 

30,688 

4 

0 

44,675 

! '0 


121 

677 

25,686 

34,412 

8,968 

7,414 

187,363 

249,747 

11,305 

! 329,62! 

Germany . . „ | 

514 

1,281 

2,086 

3,091 

7,721 

9,643 

23,676 

23,539 

■13,153 

i 30,552 

'Austria ...... 

0 

9 

827 

2,134 

1 '57 

201 

8,589 

11,881 

254- 

14,264 

Belgium . . , . { 





i i) 7,031 

x) 7,643 

1) 74,311 

x) 85,191 

! 0,311 

138,435 





1) 15,271 

1) 14,894 

t) 2,097 

1) 2,866 

21,638 

3,918 

Denmark . . . . . 

4 

4 

‘*317 

243 

141 

68 

3,342 

2,701 

93 

3,591 

Spain ....... 

64 

249 

1,100 

1,354 

2,209 

3,091 

7,015 

7,117 

3,946 

10,474 

Finland . . . . „ , 

2 

9 

306 

269 

84 

33 

2,035 

1,944 

465 

2,328 

France ... . . . . 

2,560 

3,503 

49,626 

65,336 

35,091 

40,400 

300,235' 

386,628 

51,506 - 

480,966 

Gr. Brit, and 25, Irel, 

36,079 

28,113 

116,667 

96,177 

237,606 

227,297 

735,800 

683,235 

309,823 

821,498 

Greece, ... , , . 

0. 

53 

137 

375 

77 

231 

1,770 

2,247 

392 

3,025 

Ifa * { l] 

Norway 

33 

207 

21,173 

8,741 

1,008 

1,662 

111,111 

78,346 

2,161 

96,636 

, 68 

765 

1,038 

858 

1,252 

3,360 

11,601 

7,059 

4,967 

9,599 

46 

57 

240 

84 

578 

514 

■1,819 

1,288 

• ' 725 

1,596 

Netherlands . . j 
Poland ..... 

146 

192 

481 

366 

1,490 

1,709 

5,622 

7,672 

-1 2,394 

! 8,770 

152 

68 

511 

635 

53! 

315 

5,66! 

5.291 

388 

1 7,134 

68 

194 

2,046 

7,544 

1,477 

2,035 

20,402 

29,663 

j 2,610 

i 38,253 

Sweden . . . . . . 



1,213 

1,479 

— 

.. — ■ 

14,319 

. 11,623 

i — .. 

! , 15,461 

.Switzerland . , ■ . „ 

9 

44 

3,100 

2,445 

373 

265 

15,693 

15,474 

j ' 366 

| ■ 18,922 

Czechoslovakia . ' , ■■; 

97 

220 

2,458 

5,613 

1,664 

1,202 

24,555 

6,237 

j 1,590 

! 36,952 

'Yugoslavia. ' ,' ... 

4 

0 

. 181 

. 639 

93 

24 

2,293 

7,196 

' 24 

7,963 

Canada . ' 

26 

123 

110 

1.684 

4,061 

1,272 

4,991 

9,985 

• 2,271 

. ■ 12,017 

L'nited' : States' , ... 

1,237 

547 

2,833 

14,167 

1,971 

1,556 

78,540 

1 13,702 

2,224 

153,226 

■' Japan 1 , , , „ , 

. 40 

2 

28,312 

4 

77 

13 

165,546 

93,283 

13 

142,252 

Tunis. . 

15 

126 

H 

44 

97 

273 

' 278 

542 

461 

800 

Totals ■■ . 

130,027 

161,963 

261,205 

249.530 

1,854,877 

1,802,910 

1,818,084 

1,874,581 

2,133,157 

2,403,714 


a) — Wool, greasy; b) — 'Wool,. scoured- — x) 3). See notes pa^e 489. 



s 


j Eleven- months Twelve 

J'i Y i MONTHS 

COUNTRIES ' ‘ (July i-May 31) (July 1- 

j June 30} 

! *93-2 j 2931 1931-32 | 1930-31 1930-31 


Co flee* 


... ;i) 3, 740,776l»)l, 993,69 i! 2,385,73611 Cevlon . . . . 

1.702: 36,045; 22,148! 23.490! India 

... |J) 42,746|i) 35,254] 3S.I05JI Java and Madura 


(Thousand lbs). 


23,307 24,626 219,612 220,271 

6,770 6,072 321,400 329,074 

... 1) 135,269 i) 130,424 


j| Japaa j 492 2,156 21,832 


Germany . , , . 
Belgium , , . 
France . . , , 
Netherlands , 
Portugal . . , 

, Switzerland . . 
Canada . . . 
United States . 
Ceylon .... 
Syria and Lebano 
Australia . . . . 


Greece 
Hungary , 

Italy 

But via . . ( ( j 

■ Lithuania 
Norway , . , ’ ( 
Netherlands * 
Poland . . . (■ ( 

Portugal , , „ ) ] 

Sweden.''. . ’] j ’ 

1 Switzerland . ! 
Czechoslovakia *■.; 

.■ Yugoslavia . (: ' 

Canada ' , •; , _ : " 

'United States. 

Chile ; ; 

Ceylon 

Japan . . , , 

" Syria and Lebanon . 

Turkey. 

"'.Algeria., . 

'Egypt"'.'' , .. j ■ ] 

■.Tunis..' . • . .. * • * 

Bn. of S. -Africa* 
Australia . 

New Zealand . 


I nip 0/ l ing C 0 « nines: 

1,345 Belgium 

5,090 Irish Free State , 

60; j France 

f 9,05911 Gr * Brit, and N. lx. 
5531! Netherlands . . . 
3991 United States . . j 
55! Syria and Lebanon f 

24,293; Algeria j 

227] Union of S. Africa. 1 
62] Australia . ... I 
53; New Zealand. . . \ 


j 


! 18,107! 

27,553! 

i 1,523! 

1,812; 

1 4,061! 

11,640! 

1 185; 

106! 

j 5,057; 

5.666; 

i 2,930 

4,650! 

j 37] 

26; 

; 2,736; 

*3,067 1' 

1 32,115] 

29.990! 

! 2,8-68 

2,908! 

1 1,3511 

1,204! 

| 437; 

3,224; 

7,624; 

8,841! 

22! 

18 

7! 

53 

2,6631 

3,254; 

6,86! 

7,681! 

972 

1.453! 

855: 

886! 

7.9411' 

9,334 

3,616 

3,858 

3,192! 

2,661 i 

! ,1,2631 

1,936! 

i ''4,092! 

■4,381- 

| 139,416 186,774! 1 

46 

150 

990 

390 

146 

176 


... r) 

i 

... 3/ 

... I) 

“256 

328 ■■ 


... ji) 

*558 

14b 


... j?) 

.. 1 

Oj 

j 

137; 


— ! 2,498,5271! 


0 

2 

20 

29 

31 


... 1) 

254 x) 

168 

185 

' 2 

0 

57 

33 

35 

1,272 

5,941 

73,860 

80,412 

87,052 

11 

33 

128 

104 

115 

15 

33 

461 

443 

476 

1! 

0 

18 

33 

18 


... 3) 

31 3) 

15 

22 


... 1) 

112 1) 

53 

66 

*26 

33 

503 

758 

851 


... 1 ) 

71 1) 

95 

115 

36,906 

38,874 ! 

773,628 1 

783,687 

867,015 


15,1811 

110,108; 

1,537: 
61,68! ! 
50,239! 
289 i 
452 fi) 
29,436; 


328,5561 
I9.0S3 1 
IU, 2921 
l,52i; 
56.836; 
64,448! 
280 1 
472; 
37,263]' 


2,941] 2,2m 

359| 1) 348 


jj I wporiingCou ntries: 

| 

16; j Germany .... 
18; I Austria 
>7 f | Belgium 
0, Denmark .... 

0; Spain ( 

5 Estonia .... 

9; Irish Free State ! 

5' Finland 

2j France 

8j Gr. Britain and N. 

< Ireland .... 

3! Greece. 

?! Hungarv. . 

3; itai.v 

3; | Latvia (I 

l]j Lithuania 

Jj- Norway ...... 

3! Netherlands . . . 

»; Poland 

) Portugal . . . 

1 Sweden 

>, Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . " 
Yugoslavia ... 
Canada ..... 
United States . ! 

Chile 

Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey ..... 
Algeria . . . . . 
Egypt . ... . 

Tunis ..... 
Union of S. Africa! 
Australia .... 
New Zealand , . 


1 ^Exporting Countries: 


251,927 322,278; 3,028,607! 3,169,958,1 3,468,687 ] 


j . India . . . . . 

4,Q54j 4,090(1 Java and Madura ", 


7361 9131 

79j 64 i 


40 51 

112 132 


9,850 12,081 

1,032 1,171 


51 624 580 

32 1,232 1,206 

22 304 260 

13 172 134 

* 1) 22,234 i) 21,281 

18 238 245 

■60 3,131 3,254 


423 467 6,281 5,836 

•** *> 8,973 1) 10,371 

46,223 40,131 818,405 s 14,519 


bee notes page '489. 



COUNTRIES 

May 

Eight Months 

(Oct. 1 * May 31 ) 

Twelve; 

MONTHS : 

(Oct. 1 - 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

May 

Ten months 

{August 1 -May 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August 1 

-Jniy 31 ) 

1932 


1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 

X932 

2931 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 


Cacao 

— (Thousand lbs). 

| 

Total Wheat and Flour {*) 







; 


(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries : , 


a) Net exports. 


Grenada ..... 



1 ) 4,883 

1 ) 6,433 

9,505 

Bulgaria . . . , 

342 

871 

6,255! 

2,5931 

3,527 

Dominican Republ. 



x) 15,492 

1 ) 14,603 

61,328 

Spain 

4) 

9 

4) S 

84 

104 

Brazil 



1 ) 119,661 

x) 91,909 

146,469 

Hungary 

518 

551 

9,870,1 

9,676 

10,591 

Ecuador 


... 

1 ) 17,809 

x) 21,158 

33,076 

Lithuania .... 

0 

7 

49 i 

567 

267 

Trinidad 



3 ) 21,352 

3) 29,765 

61,569 

Poland ..... 

218 

130 

1.530 

2.288 

2,586 

Venezuela 



3) 9,81913) 19,828 

45,076 

Rumania .... 



1 ) 21.799 1 ) 7,632 

9,608 

Cevlon 

556 

461 

8,303 

6,629 

8,360 

U. S. S. R. . . . 



2)61 37.426:2)6) 50.067 6 ) 67.735 

Java and Madura . 



x) 1,199 

1 ) 1,144 

3,073 

Yugoslavia . . . 

163 

13 

8,287; 

2,956 

3,362 

Cameroon .... 



3 ) 21,603 

3 ) 21,096 

30,126 

Canada ..... 

10,518 

18,955 

99,696! 

132,342 

! 54,489 

Ivors 7 Coast . . . 



1 ) 43,806 

1 ) 40,759 

43,363 

United States . . 

4,843 

5,267 

58,509- 

50,012 

65,519 

Gold Coast .... 

9,725 

22,1*17 

399,574 

429,883 

486,374 

Argentina .... 

7,976 

12,593 

77,916! 

59.845 

74,466 

Nigeria 



1 ) 98,443 

x) 99,270 

116,385 

Chile ...... 


... 1 ) 26!x) 556 

567 

St. Thomas and 






British India . . 

88 

4) 

990 

4 ) 

4) 

Prince Is. ... 

1,576 

2,330 

17,624 

20,675 

26,764 

Turkey 



1 ) 75811) 216 

282 

Togoland 



x) 12,566 

1 ) 14,522 

16,400 

Algeria 


... 3 ) 1,649 3 ) 6,052 

5,719 



’ 




Tunis 

108 

4) 

1,933 

1,388 

3,481 







Australia .... 

10,624 

9,568 

80,663 

72,951 

90,379 

I reporting Countries : 












Germany ..... 

18 

0 

474 

432 

454 

Totals . . . 

35,405 47,964 

407,358 

399,025 

492,982 

Belgium 

73 

66 

723 

476 

809 







France 

0 

0 

2 

223 

223 







Netherlands . . 

143 

873 

4,526 

8,250 

10,679 







Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

13 

18 







United States ... 

569 

811 

5,606 

5,701 

8,521 







Australia ..... 

0 

0 

119 

37 

86 







Totals . . . 

12,660 

26,658 

803,584 

832,806 

1,109,058 










Imports. 




b) Net imports. 








Imp or ii ng C ou n tr u s: j 






I >n porting Countries: 






Germany 

1,120 

1,307 

6 , 202 ! 

13,437 

18,689 







Austria . . . . . i 

425 

902 

6,209! 

6,764 

9,345 

Germany 

9,901 

18,197 

134,039 

136,828 

180,001 

Belgium ..... 

2,842, 

1,658 

22,2121 

22,875 

29,125 

Austria . . . . 

840 

1,111 

8,990 

8,329 

10,662 

Denmark .... 

637, 

732 

9,087; 

5,340 

6,894 

Belgium . . . . . 

1,204 

2,815 

17,070 

19,703 

25,532 

Spain ...... 

126 

5) 

14b 

5) 

5) 

Bulgaria ..... 

284 

117 

1,038 

626 

774 

Estonia ..... 

33 

29 

254! 

414 

485 

Denmark 

1,140 

849 

5,736 

5,820 

7,648 

Irish Free State . 



1 ) 8,863! 1 ) 8,669 

11,286 

Spain 

2,141 

2,760 

17,518 

18,642 

22,472 

Finland . . . . . 

198 

2*12 

2,141 

2,482 

2,956 

Estonia 

42 

44 

423 

309 

478 

France . . . . ■ 

5,560 

3,256 

35,215 

24,692 

36,493 

Irish Free State . 



1 ) 871 

1 ) 1,464 

1,786 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

10,088 

9,544 

121,191 

110,600 

134,811 

Finland. ..... 

*’*13 

*’*13 

128 

161 

220 

Greece. . . . . . 

1,340 

1,437s 

12,106 

11,599 

14,454 

France ....... 

7,489 

7,961 

63,028 

61,007 

90,116 

Italv 

4,010 

4,947 

14,264 

40,464 

48,811 

Or. Brit, and N. Ir . 

7,244 

6,224 

100,073 

99,557 

141,747 

Latvia. ..... 

29 

42 

395 

833 

935 

Greece . . . . . . 

395 

220 

2,546 

1,737 

2,480 

Norway 

126 

406 

4,422 

4,109 

4,985 

Hungary . ... . . 

227 

595 

3,759 

3,913 

5,432 

Netherlands . , . 

12213 

1,334 

14,295] 

17,589 

20,858 

Italy . . . 

1,195 

1,424 

10,468 

12,159 

16,619 

Portugal : 

68 

99 

734 

509! 1,607 

Latvia 

209 

236 

1,248 

1,215 

1,724 

Sweden . . . . . 

128 

190 

3,135 

2,648 

2,939 

Lithuania . . . . 

77 

46 

434 

525 

708 

Switzerland . . . 

6 ) 906 

6 ) 696 

6 ) 10,763 

6 ) 9.34,3 6 ) 11,094 

Norway .. . , . , 

487 

79 

4,491 

2,606 

4,705 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,122 

602 

12,392 

8,761 

10,302 

Netherlands . 

7,842 

12,924 

73,478 

119.830 

147,201 

Ceylon . . . 

37 

33 

483 

485 

597 

Poland . . . . . ■ • . 

646 

959 

7,723 

8,882 

12,313 

India ...... 

5) 

265 

5} 

2,425 ! 3,062 

: Sweden . , 

694 

831 

8,843 

6,510 

9,092 

Indo-China « . 

51 

37 

461 

496 

57 S 

Switzerland . . 

1,016 

3,426 

9,140 

21,257 

23,803 

Japan ...... 

1,010 

1,534 

10,265 

8,483 

10,964 

Czechoslovakia ' 

. 3,587 

1,872 

15,159 

12,674 

18,237 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 1,162 

x) 972 

1,367 

Yugoslavia . ... . 

201 

73 

1,036 

1,005 

1,473 

Syria and Lebanon 

152 

" ' ' 15 

42 

82 

101 

Canada . . , . 

2,820 

2,191 

11,879 

11,929 

15,371 

I Bgypt . . . . 



1 ) 3,596 

x) . 4.497 

5.763 

United States. . . 

23,781 

50,444 

319,297 

271,639 

406,686 

Tunis . . . , . . 

5) 

11 

5) 

5) 

5) 

Australia . . . . . 

525 

657 

7,132 

4,182 

7,308 

Union of South Afr. 



1 ) 902 

1 ) 1,603 

1,938 

New .Zealand 



1 ) 1,005 

1 ) 930 

1,504 

New Zealand. . . 



x) 302 

1 ) 320 

437 

Totals . . . 

74,000 

116,068 

826,552 

833,439 

1,156,092 

Totals . . . 

31,223 

29,271 

301,634 

310,491 

390,869 


*} Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefHcient: 1,000 centals of Sour — * 1,333.33 centals of grain. 

a ) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

t) Data up to 30th April. — 2) Data up to 31st December, — 3) Data up to 31st March. — * 4) See Net Imports. 5) See Net Ex- 

ports. — 6) Wheat only. 



STOCKS 


Stocks of cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands in Germany, on 13 June, 


% Stocks: total production 


Products 

15 June 1952 

15 May 1932 

35 April 1932 

15 June 1931 

15 June 1930 

Spring barley ! 

Potatoes 

3,6 

5,1 

4.5 

2,4 

4.6 

13,3 

1 3,8 

5,9 

9.4 

8.4 

4.5 

7.6 ■ I 

!9,1 

8,4 

10,4 

19.8 

32,2 

6,9 

12.8 

28,8 

i 21,9 

2.8 

3.5 

6.7 

2.9 

2.5 

14.8 

3.8 

3.3 

3.0 

11.3 

6.1 

4.7 

18,9 

5.7 


Authority: Prei&herich tsielle beitn Deutschcn Lan<kcirisckaft$raU 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



Last day of month 

Last day of month 

Products 

June 

1932 

May j 

1932 | 

April ! 

1932 | 

June 

1932 

May 

1933 

April' 

1932 



1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 

5,935 

8,905 

9,588 

9,891 

14,841 

15,980 

Flour for bread 

2,549 

2,606 

2,776 

1,300 

1,330 

1,416 

Total 2 ) . . . ' ; 

9,332 

12,380 

13,289 

15,553 

20,634 

22,147 

. Rye: 


: l 





■ Grain 

5,064 

; 7,608 

8,201 

9,043 

13,586 

14,645 

Flour for bread 

816 

1,233 

1,316 

416 

630 

672 

Total 2 ) . . . 

j 6,151 

| 9,255 

9,956 

10,984 

16,526 

17,781 

Barley 

i ■ 944 

j 1,561 

2,046 

1 1,966 

3,252 

4,262 

Oats 

| 1,049 

j 1,442 

1,720 

[ 3,279 

4,506 

5,374 


t) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, at page 218. — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis 
of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour = 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour — 4,353.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels 

of rye). 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to ' 1st of month 

Saturday nearest to 1st, of month 

July 
' 1932 

June 

1932 

May 

1932 

July 
; *931 

July 

1930 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 

May 

1932 

July 

193* 

July 

1930 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and flour in 
t-TffiS of wheat \ . 
Rve 

Bariev . 

Oats , . .' . . , 

Maize 

. 

27,101 
1,032 . 
1,740 
650 
20,832 

. 

37,886 
" : 1,603 
2,348 
2,906 
18,547 

32,909 

2,208 

1,816 

3,069 

19,435 

29,890 

730 

3,680 

1,898 

25,877 

22,522 

43 

1,636 

992 

8,242 

. . 

45,168 

1,843 

3,625 

2,030 

37,200 

63,144 

2,863 

4,892 

9,080 

33,120 

54,848 

3,943 

3,783 

9,590 

34,706 

49,816 

1,303 

7,667 

5,930 

46,209 

37,536 

77 

3,408 

3,100 

14,717 


Authority: BroomhaU’s Corn Trade Neuis. 
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Stocks of old crop wheat is farmers’ hands in the United States. 


Year 

% stocks: production 


Estimated. stocks in absolute 

figures 

1 July 

. 

1 April 

1 March 

i 

2 July 

■ !j 

1 April : s March ji 

: f! 

x July 

1 April ] 1 March 

1,000 centals ;j 

3 

,000 bushels 

1930 ■ . 


5.8 

32.6 

15,9 

1 

28,297 | 

i l! 

I p 

61,264 | 77,641 j|. 

47,161 

; ■ 102,106 | 129,402 

293 X • . 


3,7 

13.5 

18.8 

19,119 | 

' 69,404 | 96,865 |j 

31,865 

f 115,673 | 161,442 

1932 * - 


8.3 

17.8 

23.2 

43,155 ! 

95,365 j 124,394 |l 

73,925 

358,942 | e;07,323 


Commercial cereals in . store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to 1 st of month j 

Friday or Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

Specification 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 

May 

1932 

July i 
*93* 

July 

1930 

July 1 
1932 | 

June 

1932 ■ 

May 

1932 

July 

1931 

July 

1930 



2 . 

000 centals 


■ 


000 bushels 


Wheat: 

Canadian in Canada .... 

! 

80,424 

85,229 

95,989 

! 

: 

64,716 

63.777 

t 

134,040 

142,049 

■ 1 1 
i! ! 

159,982 !• 107,860 ' 

106,296 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

9,537 

10,952 

16,123 

9,208 

2,655 

15,895 

18,254 

26,872 

15,347 ’ 

4,424 

I*. S. in the United States . 

100.993 

104,465 

111,943 

122,505 

65,596 

168,318 

174,109 

186,572 

204,175 

109,327 

Canad. in the United States. 

2,719 

4,322 

2,780 

3,613 

9,861 

4,532 

7,203 

4,634 

6,021 

16,435 

Total . . . 

193,671 

204,968 

226,835 

200,042 

141,889 

322,785 

341,615 

378,060 

333,403 

236,482 

Rye: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,957 

5,400 

5,793 

7,023 

4,434 

7,066 

9,642 

10,345 

12,541 

7,918 

U. S. in Canada 

136 

127 

119 

928 

2,122 

242 

226 

213, 

1,657 

3,789 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,008 

5,272 

5,316 

5,687 

1 

6,989 

8,942 

9,415 

9,493 

10,155 

12,481 

Canad. in the United States 

279 

336 

445 

105 

498 

600 

795 

2 

188 

Total . . . 

9,380 

11,135 

11,673 

13,639 

13,650 

16,748 

19,883 

20,846 

' 24,355 

24,376 

Barley: 









■ 


Canadian in Canada .... 

2,085 

\ 3,083 ' 

3,8.16 

5,356 

■ 9,490 

4,344 1 

6,423 

7,949] 

11,158 

19,770 

U. S. in Canada . , . . . . 

3 

i 43 

12 

22 

433 

6 ! 

89 

25 

.45 

902 

IT. S. in^ the United States . 

1,340 

1 1,442 

2,271 

3,277 

3,056 

2,791 

3,004 

4,731 

6,827 

i 6,366 

Canad. in the United States . 

27 ; 

j 136 

610 

78 

1,140 

57 : 

283 

1,271. 

163 

2,376 

Total . . . 

3,455 ' 

4,704 

6,709 

8,733 

14,119 

7,198 

9,799 

13,976 

18,193 

29,414 

Oats: (x) 







■ ' ■ ' ■ 




Canadian in Canada . . . . 

3,924 

2,191 

3,758 

3,085 

2,892 

6,013 

6,846 

11,745 

9,641 

9,038 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

43 

' 54 

25 

164 

269 

134 

169 

78 

514 

841 

U. S. in the United States . 

3,403 

3,604 

4,398 

2,416 

3,529 ! 

10.635 

11,262 

13,745 

7,550 

11,028 

Canad. in the United States,. 

, 0 

j 0 

0 

18 

29 | 

0 

G 

1 

55 

93 

Total , . . 

5,370 

5,849 

8,181 

5,683 

6.7J9 

16,782 

18,277 

25,569 

17,760 

20,998 

Maize: 

■ U. S, in Canada . . ■ ' . 

402 

621 

589 

98 

296 

■ 717 

1,109 

1,051 

176 

528 

■ Of other origin in Canada 

707 

660 

676 

262 

4)9 

1,263 

1,178 

1,207 

467 

748 

■„ I 7 . S. in. the United' States . 

9,077 

11,596 

12,328 

4,602 

3,947 

36,209 

20,708 

22,015 

8,217 

7,049 

Total'. . . 

10,186 

12,877 

13,593 

4,962 

4,662 

18,189 

22,995 

24,273 

8,860 

8,325 


I) For oats the bushel is of 32 its., 
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GKAtK ASS FLOUR STOCKS AT THE PORTS Op GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND l). 


First oi the awnth First of the moEth 


PRODUCTS 

; j *a»* 

3 - 

1932 

i May | 
j 1932 ; 

July j 

X 93 * \ 

July 

1930 

; July 
; 2932 

June 

193 s 

May 

2932 

July 

1931 

July 

193 ° 




1000 centals 


j 1000 bushels 

WHEAT' 

Grain ...... 

Flour as grain . . 

5,688 

! ss3 | 

6,048 

720 

| 

! 7,896 
j 768 

3.360 ; 
'624 ; 

3,216 

624 

I 

j 9,480 
| 1,480 

10,080 

1,200 

13,160 

1,280 

5,600 

1,040 

5,360 

1,040 

'Total „ . . 

i 6,576 \ 

6,768 

1 8,664 

■ 

1 

| 3,984 | 

3,840 

T 10,960 

' 11,280 

14,440 

6,640 

6,400 

Bariev . 

Oat? 

Maize 

im i 
' 576 

; 2,448 

680 

432 

2,256 

1 800 
464 S 
2,640 1 

1 ' 1 

i 600 ! 

1 528 i 

1 1,584 i 

;; ! 

920 

928 

1,488 

1 1,458 
! 1,800 
j 4,371 

1,417 

1,350 

4,029 

1,667 

1,450 

4,714 

1,250 

3,650 

2,829 

1,917 

2,900 

2,657 


Authority: BroamkoS*s Com Trade News, 
1} Imported cereals. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


COUNTRIES, 

PORTS, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month jl 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

July I 
1932 1 

! 

June | 
1932 j 

May | 
2952 | 

July 

1931 

July j 
1930 

July | 
1932 j 

June 

1932 

May 

1932 

July 

I93i 

July 

1930 



1000 centals 




1000 bales {1 bale = 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain: 
American .... 

1.931 j 

i 

2,008 | 

2,022 

2,286 

1.528 

404 

420 

423 

478 

320 

Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, etc.. , , . 

53 j 

28 j 

40 

191 

514 

11 

6 

8 

40 

108 

Peruvian, etc. . , 

177 ! 

137 

142 

224 

241 

37 

29 

30 

47 

50 

, East Indian, etc. 

392 

411 

481 

800 

290 

82 

86 

101 

168 

61 

Egyptian, Sudan- 
ese ...... 

1,652 * 

1,823 

1,714 

1,368 

1,310 

346 

381 

358 

286 

274 

Other 2 } . , . , 

119 

113 

104 

244 

318 

25 

24 

22 

51 

66 

" Total . . . 

4,324 

4,520 

4,503 

5,113 

4,201 

905 

946 

942 

1,070 

879 

Bremen: 

American .... 

1,582 

1,579 

1,460 ' 

1,856 

1,492 

330 

330 

305 

388 

312 

Other ! 

29 

27 

23 

61 

52 

7 

6 

• 5 

13 

11 

Total . . ■» i 

1,611 

' 1,606 

1,483 

1,917 

1,544 

337 

336 

310 

401 

323 

Le 'Havre: 

American . , . . . 

| 

799 1 

801 

857 

1,360 

743 

167 

168 

179 

285 

156 

Other: J . . . , , 

72 1 

61 

57 

178 

173 

15 

13 

12 

37 

36 

''''.Total;', . 

871 

862 

914 

1,538 

916 

182 

181 

191 

322 

192 

7 oiai Continent a): 











'American ...» 

3,108 

3*217 

3,173 

3,800 

2,608 

650 

673 

664 

-795 

546 

Argentine, Brazil- 
. fan, etc.', . . . 

35 

30 

27 j 

106 

63 

7 

6 

■■ 5 '! 

22 

13 

E. Indian, Austral- 
ian, etc. ' . . . ■ 

74 

66 

85 

228 

198 

15 

14 

18 

48 

42 

Egyptian . , . . 

j 127 

123 

138 

99 

102 

27 

26 

29 

21 

21 

tV. Indian, W, Af- 
rican, E. ' Afri- 
can;. etc. ... 

1 32 

1 

32 

19 

57 

116 

7 

"■ 7 

4 

12 

24 

Total. , . . 

| 3,376 

■i 

3,468 

3,442 

4,290 

3,087 

706 

726 

■. :7 720 

898 

647 


Authority: Liverpool Cotton Ass* 

1} Includes: W, Indian,, etc., E. African,,; etc.; W. African, and Australian. — 2) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports 
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Stocks of cotton on hand in the United-States. 



hast day of the month | 

hast day of the month 

LOCATION 

June 

May 

April 

June 

June : 

Jui* 

May 

April i 

June 

June 

1932 

1932' 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 ; 

1931 

1930 


1000 centals | 

1000 tales {counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab- 
lishments . . . 

In, public storage and 

6,502 

7,191 

7,535 

5,475 

6,600 

1323 

1,463 

i 

1,533 

U3S 

!,357 

at compresses . . 

35,192 

37,432 

40,164 

24,075 

15,131 

7,154 

7,609 

8,164- 

4,971 

3,103 

Total. . . 

41,694 

44,623 

47,699 

29,550 

21,731 

8,477 

9,072 

9,697 

6J02 

4,462 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to 1 st of month 

Thursday nearest to 1 st of month 

PORTS 

July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

July 

June 

May j 

July j July 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 j 

1931 | 1930 


1000 centals 


1000 bales (1 bale == 

47 S lbs.) 

Bombay 1) . . . . 

3,356 

3,396 

3,024 

3,439 


j 702 

710 

633 

719 ! 961 

Alexandria .... 

4,009 

4,378 

4,676 

4,673 

3,693 

j , 839 

9,6 

978 | 

977 | 773 


Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. 
i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes to be made in this duties published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 

(SEE ALSO THE SAME HEADING IN THE PRECEDING CROP REPORTS FOR THIS YEAR). 


COUNTRY 

Product 

Date when 
enforced 

Original data 
per metric ' 
quintal 

Data in 
Amer. cents per 
bushel or barrel 

Germany. . 

Wheat for poultry feeding, without special li- 
cence 1 ) 

24 June 

exempt 

exempt 

B 

Barley for stock-feeding 2 ) 

t July 

R. M. 18.00 

93.38 

s 

Barley, other 2 } ... . 

a> 

* 20.00 

103.76 

» ........ 1 

Wheat flour and rve flour 2 ) ........ . 


* 43.17 

914.51 

» ■ ......... 

Wheat, on export of equivalent amount before 
31 October 19323 ) 

I August 

exempt 

exempt 

■ _ 

Wheat, on export of equivalent amount between 
x November 1932 and 31 January 1933 33 . . 

> 

R. M. 0.75 

4,86 

8 ; 

Hard wheat imported under customs supervision 
lor manufacture of hard wheat gro ts 4 ). . , 

■ 

» 16.20 

1 105,06 

W . . . . . . • . . 

Rye, on export of equivalent amount before 
31 October 1932 3 )- * • ■ 

■ '■ 1 

6 

exempt' 

exempt 

B • 

Rye, on export of equivalent amount between 

1 November 1932 and 31 January 1933 3 ) . . 

»".■■■■ ' 

R, M. 0.50 

3.03 

Spain 

Wheat . . . . ... , . ... . 

■ 16 June. 

5) 

5) 

Estonia' 

Rye and rye flour, maize . . . . . . , . ... 

22 June . 

6 } 

6 ) 

Irish Free State . ... . . 

'Wheat flour ... , . .' 

7 July i 

5 5 . 7) 

85.08 7) 

France 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, wheat flour and rye flour 

: 18 June .. i 

8} 

. . 8 } , . 

Great ■ Britain and Northern '' 
Ireland. . 

Wheat flour 9 ) „■ , . . . . . . » , . . , . . 

19 June 

4 July 

2s 3d ro) 
lire 10.00 

48.67 10 ) 
13.38 

Italy, . ; . . . . 

Maize, other than white 11 ) . . . . . . . . 

Czechoslovakia. 

! Rye, supplementary duty . . . . . . . . . . 

9 July 

Kc. 27.00 j 

20.38 

Jugoslavia . . ■ . . . . . . 

I Wheat flour and rye florr . . ' . . y . > . .. 

J June 

gold, dinars 16,00 

274.45 


. 1 ) Period of import prolonged from 30 June to 10 July. — 2 ) Special duties on imports from Canada are. abolished (see. Crop Beporf, of 
March,; p„ 230). 3) In case of delivery of evidence of authorised export duty, .valid until 31 July 1933. — 4 ) Hard wheat imported for 

mills ' that manufactured groats .in' 1931 up to 31 July 1933 and to 45° j 0 of ...the amount used in 1931. — 5 .}. With the conditions mentioned 
in the Crop Report of : Juiie, . .the . import ' oh : a, further quota of 250,000 quintals is authorised. • — 6 ) Import .licences .are.' abolished. ; 
7 ) .Duty" per ■ 280 lbs. 4h ; case. -of 'deficit in home production import may he permitted without payment of customs, duty.-— '■ 8 }'.. I «t ; addition to 
general duties an ad valorem duty of 15 % is levied on shipments originating in Paraguay and Portugal. — 9 ) Compensatory duty. — TO) Duty ' 
per 280:, lb.'—*, n) Duty limited to 40,000 quintals per annum originating in Italian colonies. : ^ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF FRIGES i) 


G. » D VC T S , 31 A R K K T5 
X D l)H SC RI I'T I OX 


July 


July 

1932 


a -So Kg. p. ax.; pea go , 


Budapest Tis; 
p. quintal! . 

Bra Ha: Good quality jlei p. quintal) 

Winnipeg: X>>. 1 Manitof.ia (cents p. 60 las) . . 
Chicago: Xo. 2 Hard Winter cents p. 60 lbg; . . 
Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. no lbs/). . 
New- York: Xo.c Hard Winter 'cents p, 60 lbs.) 
Buenos Aires -;a); Barletta (So kg. p. irectoi. — pesos 

paper p. quintal 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 2 H % dirt 
.rupees p. 656 lbs.). . */ . . * . . '' 

Berlin: Home .grown .Reichsmarks p. quintal' / 
Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal;: 

No. 3 Manitoba 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

Barusso pro kg. p. heetol.) 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal'.: 

Home grown 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gull' 

Paris: Home-grown, 75-77 kg. -f ra - ;cs quintal;’. 
London: Home-grown (shillings p. 304 lbs.) . . 
London and Liverpool c. f. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 4 So lbs.} S): 

South- Russian, {on sample) 

No. 3 Manitoba 

No. 2 Hard. Winter . . 

White Pacific 

' Rosafe (63 lbs.), afloat . 

Choice White Karachi 
Australian 
Milan 
G« 


13.42 
315 i 
53 Vs! 
47 3 ; ! 
51 v.,! 
36 a /i| 

6.55 


13.37! 12.75! 

300 ! 305 ; 

54 W 5 ) 53 VJ 
51 i 48 S M in. 

55 
63 1 


53 l U 
61 7 /J 


6.57 s 6.60? 


I2.17| 
310 
53 V< 
48 3 /< 
52 T / f 
. 61 7 j t 

6.70' 


25-12-0: 25-2-0! 24-2-0; 
23.60; 24.30?n. 24.80! 


|5) 9.30; 9. ! I : n. q. 


155.50; 
28/6 ' 


28 - j 


23/3 9 ) 23,9 
23/3 23/9 

24 6 ! 25/3 
24/6 | 9 ) 25- 


28/6 


n. q. | n. q. 

23/3 j 23/6 

24 9 ! 23/9 

25 6 i 25, 


■so) 24/6 1 10 ) 23/9 |io) 24,- jro) 23/3 


Milan (6): Home-grown, soft {lire p. quintal') . . 
Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p, metric ton): La Plata. 


95.50; 


23/9 : 
95.50; 
n. cj. 


n. q. 


Rye. 

Budapest (by Home-grown (pengd p. quintal; . 
.Berlin: Home-grown ' (Reichsmarks per quintal* 
Hamburg c. i. f. : La Plata, 74-75 kg. ni \i 

p. quintal) 

Minneapolis: No. s (cents p. 56 lbs!}’ * 
Groningen (c): Home-grown (florins p. quintal) 


Barley. 

Bra ila . Average quality (lei p. quintal 13). . ■ 
Winnipeg: No. 4 Western ' (cents p. 4$ .if®.). 
Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 4S lbs.-} 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (Reich's marks' per 

' . quintal) 

Antwerp: Danube (francs u. quintal) . .* 

London:. English malting (shillings p. 448* lbs.) 
Loudon and Liverpool c. L f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.;: ■" 

Danubian 3 % 

Russian (Azof!- Black sea) 

Canadian Western, NT. 3. . . ■. / / * * 

^ Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 
Groningen (r); Home grown winter lii. p. quintal}’. • 


; i4) 8.85 x4) 8.82 
j n. q. i 18.80 

I 6.92 6.891 

| 30 ; 32 

! 5.70 r.. a. 


225 
32" 
30 \ 

15.85] 
73.001 
n. q 


9) 167 s , 
18 / 10 1 4 
???- 
6.40 


230' i 
33 5 » 
3! Vaj 

16.70 
72.00] 
■n. q. ; 


n. q. 

9) 17/- , 
19/4 */,| 
. 22 - 
n. q. 


23 6 I 
110 . 00 ] 
n. q. j 


12.35 

18.85 

7.07 

31 Vu, 

5.90: 


250 
33 1 
31 1 

16.70! 
73.00| 
n. q. 


23/9 


12.05 


17/3 

19/6 

23/- 

6.90! 


250 
34 7 
34 


9) U 18/3 
20 /- 


1 

! 1 une 
] 193^ 

July 

x 93 i 

July 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

1930-31 

1929-30 

12.45 

15.34 

22.94 

15.34 

22.94 

329 

277 

507 

351 

612 

55 ? / s 

57 Vs 

96 

64 V, 

124 3 /s 

n. 5! B ;’.j 

52 5 / s 

89 

78 

114 V s 

57 7 la 

64 \U 

89 5 / s 

77 Vs 

1 1 7 W 

64 Vi 

n. q. 

95 Vs 

n. 91 Vs 

121 7 /« 

6.85 

5.38 

9.97 

6,83 

10.65 

22-14-3 

16-1-2 

26-11-0 

19-15-2 

36-6-9 

25.87 

24.06 

28.75 

26.00 

25.33 

L) 9.26 

4 ) 10.92 

16.80 

4 ) 12.65 

21.30 

n, 9.35 

9.53 

15.88 

n. 13.00 

19.49 

6 ) 8.72 

8.91 

7) 16.00 

11.10 

18.72 

85.30 

98.50 

152.50 

95.50 

154.75 

5 ) 82.50 

5)n.82.00 

141.00 

112.50 

171,00 

170.50 

168.80 

155.90 

175.00 

139.40 

28/ 1 

28/6 

36/6 

27/1 

40/10 

n. q. 

20/8 

n. q. 

23/7 

n. q. 

24/- 

21/1 

35/8 

25/4 

45/2 

24/8 

20/5 

33/7 

26/4 

41/5 

26/- 

20/11 

34/4 

26/7 

42/3 

io) 24/- 

ii) 18/11 

12 ) 33/8 

23/5 

40/3 

n. q. 

21/8 

34/6 

27/- 

42/2 

25/3 ; 

21/5 

36/5 

25/7 

43/6 

112.75 

90.90 

124.25 

109.10 

131.30 

i3) 2.10 

' 

n. 87/- 

155/3 

110 /- 

184/6 . 

12.57 

11.80 

! 11.26 

10.79 

13.44 

19.00 

18.21 

17.19 

17.18 

17.04 

7.38 

7.60 

n, q. 

n. 7.65 

14.57 

32 Va 

37 l / B 

54 

42 V« 

80 a /s 

) 5.92 

4.23 

4.68 

4.45 

6.33 

262 

256 

246 

232 

304 

3 34 8 /. 

30 *U 

35 Vs 

26 Vs 

51 Vs 

35 Va 

38% 

48 

43 Vs 

57 V 8 

) 17.04 

15.75 

18.14 

19.57 

17.40 

) 78.00 

75.00 

74.00 

73.25 

107.50 

n. q. 

32/6 

29/6 

35/8 

39/- 

n. q. 

15/- 

15/9 

15/2 

22/3 

9) 18/6 

9) 14/4 

: 15/8 

14/3 

18/11 

19/10 

> 15/11 

n. q. 

15/11 

27 h 

24/- 

31/8 

25/9 

27/8 

32/6 

) 6.45 

5.48 

5.87 

4.97 

7.55 


I f j Ursd ?V priCeS ' “ ? Satu f day prices - ~ $ Pric « «>f preceding Tuesday. 

(on sample): 15 July 21, - 8 July 21,3 Lt S 4^' qS ■ ^ Lt'' _ , 6) 80 ~ ? > 78 K *- P- H- - 8) German 

- hk lbs. **“**■ ~ I0> 64 lb! - * bM ~ 111 63 n* »■ t-M- 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

Julv ! 

Julv 

Tulv ! 

ij 

June !i 

Tune j 

Julv ! 

Julv i 

Ccmmc 

rdal 

AND DESCRIPTION 

| 



j; 


! 


* J 


J932 | 

1932 

1932 \ 

1032 {! 

ij 

1933 ; 

1931 ; 
i 

1930 * 

19303 * j 

929-30 

Oats. 






i 

j 

j 

1 

j 


Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

220 

240 

260 

280 

282 

318 

??1 1 

247 I 

256 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

33 Vs 

33 7 Is 

33 V, 

33 3 V 

33 V, 

29 V, 

42 Va! 

30 

38 Vs 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 
Buenos Aires {a): Ctirrent quality (pesos "paper p. 

20 l U 

21 1 U 

20 Va 

21 a / a J 

22 V, 

26 Vs 

36 V,; 

32 VV 

44 -Vs 

5.30 

quintal) 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50; 

5.40! 

5.46 

3.99i 

4.01! 

3.58 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs 0 . 

15.65 

16.10 

15.80 

16.25; 

16.07 

I5.S9 

17.12 

16.17 j 

i 

15.62 

81.15 

quintal) 

117.00 

115.50 

m.so 

115.75 

112.45 

85.20 

70.55j 

81.00 j 

London: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs,). 
London and Liverpool c. i. £., parcels (shillings 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

20/4 

1 8/6 j 

18/4 

21 /- 

p. 330 lbs.): 






j 




Danubian 139-40 lbs.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

n. q. ! 

2 ) 12/6 ! 

n. 12/1 

2 :n . 16:4 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

14/1 ’L 

14/1 Vs 

14/1 V* 

14/3 

14/2 ! 

10/6 i 

11 / 10 ; 

10/9 

16/1 

Chilian Tawnv 

Milan {b): spot (lire p. quintal): 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n- q- 1 

11 / 6 ! 

1 

12/7 j 

12 /- 

17/3 

80.75 

Home grown 

n. q. ! 

n. 72.50! 

n. 72.50 

n. 72.50 

n. 73.50! 

66.751 

7 loo; 

73.95 

Foreign imported 

61.501 

! 

61.50 

61.50 

64.00 

64.00; 

63.00! 

62.00. 

60.40 

74.30 

MAI7E. 

I 




1 

! 

! 




Braila: Danube (lei p. quintal) 

191 

192 

200 

198 

193 

238 ! 

336 

210 1 

309 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 
Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 

32 Vu 

4.72 

31 La 

30 

31 Vi 

31 X U 

61 

8 ! V, 

58 V* 

85 Vs 

quintal) 

4.77 

4.62 

4.65 

4.62 

3,80 

5.89 

3.82 

6.17 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal): 









Bessarabian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ] 

n. q. 

75.00 

99.50 

71.25 

n. 97.50 

Cinquantino 

71.00 

70.00 

69.00 

66.00 

65.25! 

76.00 

137.50 

81.00 

131.25 

Yellow Plate 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 

59.00 

56.50 

58.00 

56.50 

57.10. 

62.00 

j 

107.50j 

65,00 

109.25 

p. 4 So lbs.): 






i 


24/11 

Danube 

19/7 Va 

3)19/4Vb 

3 ) 19/- 

19/- 

! 18/9 

. 

n, c, l 

23 / ni 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate 

18/1 Vs 

1 8/7 Vs 

j ' 18/- 

18/- 

j 17/6 

14/3 

24/4 

15/6 

25/3 

No. 2 White African ............ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! . n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19- 

23/4 

n. 18/11 

26 h 

Milan ( b ): Home grown (lire p. quintal) .... 

77.50 

76.50 

j 

75.50 

74.50 

73.50 

49.30 

68.00 

51.90 

71.35 

rice (cleaned). 


| 154.00 





i ! 

1931 

1930 

Milan (&): Maratelli (lire p; quintal) 

157.00 


i 153.00 

1 1 53.0C 

155.00 

108,40 

I 165.90 

117.35 

152.15 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p, 7500 lbs.) . . 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 

275 

265 

267 Vs 

; 270 

276 Vs 

j 230 Va 

421 

1 

249 V, 

393 V* 

No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens . ..... 






In, 6.48 

ij 11.87 

6.73 

11.36 

N. 2 Japan (.:o % brokens) . . . 

London (a): c. i. f. (shillings p. 1 x 2 lbs): 






j • 5.90 

!' 11.42 

l 6.20 

10.89 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

13/4 x /a 

13/6 

13/9 

13/7 V, 

13/7 

I 1 1/3 

14/K 

15/3 

11/11 

14/1 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled .......... 

14/- 

14/- 

. 14/- 

14/— 

14/6 

i n, c. 

13/7 

14/11 

'.American Blue. Rose ............ 

15/9 

15/9 

15/9 

15/9 

15/9 

j 17; 11 

23/1 

18/7 

21/9 

. Burma, No. 2 , . . . 

8 /- 

7/ 10 V; 

. 7, 10 Vs 

• 7 10 V, 

j 8/1 

1- 7/2 

M /6 

7/1! 

10 / 11 ' 

'. Saigon, No 1 .... . . . . . 

8/3 

8/1 hi 

1 8/1 hi 

» ' ' 8/3 

i 8/5 

! 7/5 

1 1/7 

8/1 

" 11/6 

Siam, Garden, No. 1 

4 ) 8/9 

4)8/9 

4)8/10 Vi 

» 4 ) 8/ 10 Vi 

» 4) 9/- 

8 /- 

15/1 

9/5 

14/- 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens p. koku) .... 


19,9- 

1 28.91 

18.46 

25.57 

Limbed. 










Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 








' 


;. p. ^quintal) .' . 

8.7f 

i 9.11 

} 8.5! 

5 8.5! 

> 8 , 6 ! 

7 11.8 

1 ' 17.0: 

3 269.5' 

5 10.82 

17.19 

Antwerp: Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . . 

100.CK 

) 95.5< 

3 95.5i 

3 96.0i 

0 97.51 

3 161.0 

146,00 

284.25 

Hull, c. 1 f.,: Plate (p. sterling p. 1 ton) . . . . 

7-1 6-: 

J 8 - 0-1 

5 7-12-1 

>i 7-10-0! 7-10- 

7 8-16-1 

6 15-2-1 

0; 8-14-1 

‘ 15-0-5 

London, e. i, L: Bombay bold (p. st. p. long ton). 

1 0- 1 5-1 

) 10 - 12-1 

5 lO-5-i 

0 10-2-61 10-5— 

7 i 1-19- 

0 17-5- 

4 ,11-9-6 

17-14-4 

Duluth: No. i, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) , 

100 

105 V 

4 104 V 

4 103 V 

| 107 V 

* 162V 

4 209 

148 

■ 236 


a ) Thursday prices. — '6). Saturday, prices, : ^ ■ 

1 i The monthly averages ■are' based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly* — r -) Weight not indicated. ”5) Bessarabian. 
' 4) Siam ' special; ' \ 
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Average 1 ) 

P R O D U C T-S, ’51 A RKE T S 

tS 

1 

1 1 

j 34 


July 

July 

Commercial 


; July 

’ July 

i July 

| June 

June 

Season 

AND D ESC RIPTION 










; 193- 

| 1932 

; TOSS 

j 1935 

i 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Cottonseed, 

| 

! 

i 

J 

i 

s 






Alexandria: Sake! la rid is {piastres ner ardebi . . 

j 59.7 

i 61.0 

1 54.9 

j 53.3 

51.8 

46.2 

60.8 

52.2 

67.9 

Hull: Sakdfaridis *p. sled. per long ton; .... 

6-3—3] 6-6-5 

1 5-13-5 

i 5-7-6 

1 

5-5-7 

4-19-0 

6-4-8 

5-12-6 

6-18-2 

Cotton. 


1 








New Orleans: Middling (cents per lbs.) ..... 

1 5.7 

5.92 

1 5.6 

5.16 

5.15 

9.09 

12.72 

10.07 

16.17 

New York: Middling {cents per !bsX 

1 5.8: 

6.1C 

1 5.75 

5.30 

5.20 

9.22 

13.21 

10.38 

16.60 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 7 S 4 lb-.}. 
Alexandria la) > talaris per kantar): 

.65 

373 

165 

: 357 

156 

177 

190 

27 Vs 

I9i »/, 

17.12 

283 Va 

28 Vs 

Sakellaridls i. g. f 

! 12.82) 12.92 

31.82 

13.42 

30.51 

13,76 

Ashmuni (Hpoer Egypt) f. g. f 

! 10.25 i 10.55 

9.9C 

9.60 

8.92 

10.18 

n, \9 l U 

12.00 

19 Vs 

Bremen: Middling 'V. S. cents per lbs.) .... 

! 6.71! 7.07 

6.78 

6.42 

6.30 

10.55 

15.06 

11.59 

18.27 

M. g. Broach fullv good (pence per ibs.) . . . 

in. 4.3 Oin. 4.2C 

n. 3.95 

n. 3.80 

n. 3.85 

n. 4.30 

n. 4.75 

n. 4.63 

n. 6.83 

be Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs, per 50 kgs.) . 
Liverpool pence per ib.s): 

Middling fair 

? 200 

; 214 

199 

i 


312 

437 

n. 8.93 

349 

n. 6.93 

545 

n. 10.39 

in. 5.58m. 5.79 

in. 5.57 

; n. 5.36 

n. 5.19 

n. 6.26 

Middling 

' 4.66: 4.87 

; 4.65 

( 4.41 

4.23 

5.06 

7.63 

5.72 

9.09 

Sao Paulo, good fair 

; n. 4.88 

|n. 5.09 

n. 4.87 

in. 4.61 

n. 4.44 
n. 3.77 

5.26 

7.39 

5.91 

9.02 

M. g Broach, ftillv good 

<n. 4.15 

•n. 4.37 

n. 4.18 

In. 3.96 

n. 4.16 

n. 5.06 

n. 4.25 

n. 6.80 

Sakellaridls, fully good fair 

6.65 

j 6.90 

! 

6.40 

6.30 

! 

5.87 

7.68 

12.37 

9.08 

14.52 

Buttes. 


j 






X 93 X 

X 930 

Copenhagen [a) (Rr, p. quintal) 

170 

i 

j 156 

150 

145 

145 

190 

248 

209 

245 

Maastricht, auction lb): Dutch (florins p. kg. ), . 
Hamburg, auction {by. -Schleswig-Holstein butter, 

1.20 

j 1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

1.07 

1.34 

1.74 

1.38 

1.70 

with quality mark {R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 

107.15 

106.96 

! 107.50 

106.93 

108.60 

126.49 

149.85 

131.22 

146.67 

Kemptca (6): AHgSu butter (Pfennigs p. half kg.), 
Roaclon (ej (shillings p. cwt.j: 

2) 98 

! 2 ) 98 

a) 98 

3 ) 98 

2 ) 103 

113 

135 

110 

128 

British ' blended 

130/S 

130/8 

: 130/8 

330/8 

130/8 

140/- 

154/- 

140/4 

158/8 

Danish! . . 

309,- 

107- 

! 306/- i 

106/- 

107/6 

121 / 10 ; 

150/- 

133/4 

153/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

108/- 

106/- 

! 305/- j 

105/- 

104/6 

319/2 

142/- 

119/3 

134/10 

.Dutch . . ! 

112 /- 

3 12/- 

3 12 ;- ! 

112 /- 

112/3 

119/7 

143/6 

132/1 

151/11 

Argentine 

IOOj- 

99/- 

98/- ! 

98/- 

100 /- 

116/7 

137/6 

137/7 

135/10 

Siberian- 

R. Q- 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q- 

134/9 

3 ) 97/4 

1 131/6 

Australian, salted j 

105- 

103/- 

102 /- 

102 /- 

102/9 

113/2 

142/- 

1 16/8 

1 135/9 

New Zealand, salted j 

■ . | 

306/- 

104/- 

103/- 

103/- 

104/3 

118/10 

142/- 

119/11 

137/8 

, , ' CIJEEnB. j 

■ 









Milan (lire per- quintal): | 










Panuigiano-Regyiano, 1st quality of last year’s j 










production . . 

910 

910 

910 

910 

902 

1.185 

1,287 

1,103 

1,160 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice ... . . . . ! 

465 

465 

450 

440 | 

430 

575 

561 

616 

671 

Rome; Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . i 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 X 40 % butterfat, with the ' 

1,187 

U87 

1,187 

1,225 

1,225 

1,175 

1.187 

1,121 

1,207 

country's cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 
'-'florins, p. 50 kg. 

21.00 

21.00 

22.50 

24.50 

23.69 

37.70 

41.10 

32.63 

40.83 

Gouda;. Gouda 45 (whole milk , cheese, with 




" the country’s cheesemark, home -made; florins, - 
P* 50 kg.) 

26.50 

27.00 

27.50 

28.00 

24.62 

41.40 

46.00 

! 37.93 

45,56 

Kempten , (6); {Pfennig© per half kg.): 




Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). . 

24 V* 

23 V- 

22 Va 

22 Va 

21 V« 

24 Vs 

20 

24 

27 

, Rinmenthal ' from ' the Allgau (whole milk 




''.-"Cheese) 1st quality . 

Tendon ' ft) (shillings, per cwt.): 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

100 Va 

4) 98 

97 Va 

4 ) 97 

-English Cheddar., ■ . . , . ... . . . 

.-. , ..' Canadian. 

''''-.New,-. 'Zealand- . - . . , . 

'laverpool- |c):' Hugh Cheshire, ungraded -.(sh, p. cwt.) 

5) 94/- 
5) 63 h 
62 /- 
79/4 

5) 94/- 
5) 62/- : 
62/- 
79/4 

124 /- 
5) 59/- 
60 /- 
79/4 : 

124/- 
80/6 
59 /- 
5) 74/8 

124/- 

80/9 

59/3 

5) 72/4 

102 /- 

78/8 

62/11 

76/1 

90/- 

86/1 

82/9 

80/6 

99/10 

75/9 

63/2 

94/3 

103/4 

93/11 

82/2 

96/5 


i Thursday prices. — i). Wednesday- prices. 


: . ine month iy averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual av 

prices^ are generally p Pf. higher than according to the former system used in 
and the Thursdays preceding,. — „t) Average , price for all qualities. — 5- New 


v</ Average prices tor weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

_l.be monthly averages are^ based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. - 2} Quoting system changed; actual 
me to t t« nrm»r ««»»»*« '*•*“ ’** Kenipten, 3} Average calculated from the prices for the Fridays 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES x) 




Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

June 

May 

| 

April | 

Jan.- 

March 

1932 

j 

April- 
J ane 

1931 

April- 

June 

1930 

Agricultural 
year 2) 

. 


2932 

1932 

1932 \ 

; 1 

1930-31 1 1929-30 

i 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Berlin) 

25.87 

27.35 

26.20 

24.08 

28.17 

28.69 

26.39 

25.00 


Rye (Berlin) 

19.00 

20.17 

19.92 

19.62 

19.78 

16.98 

17.15 

17.27 


Barley, feeding (Berlin) 

17.04 

18.17 

18.13 

16.30 

22.21 

17.85 

19.64 

17,43 


Oats (Berlin) 

16.07 

16.52 

36.42 

14.85 

18.27 

15.78 

16.28 

15.77 


Potatoes (Berlin) 

3.68 

2.96 

3.66 

3.8! 

4.61 ‘ 

3.14 

3.29 

4.26 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) 

13.75 

15.43 

15.81 

S4.ll 

17.23 

13.59 

17.62 

16.89 


Butter (Hamburg) 

217.20 

233.62 

233.42 

214.25 

251.22 

264.09 

282.10 

330.68 


Cheese, Emmeintai variety (Kempten) 3 ) . . . 

166.00 

166.00 

166.00 

167.37 

197.65 

199.35 

192.00 

205.00 


Beef, live weight (Berlin) 

74.35 

70.20 

69.00 

70.70 

93.78 

115.75 

106.32 

114.84 


Veal, live weight (Berlin) 

63.40 

73.00 

80.80 

70.60 

110.23 

133.42 

126.23 

143.02 


Pork, live weight (Berlin) 

70.60 

64.40 

70.40 

76.33 

89.67 

328.48 

1 10.44 

354,09 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 4 ) 


0.212 

0.225 

0.225 

0.233 

0.30 

0.30 

0.31 


Superphosphate of lime iS % 


5.96 

, 5.96 

5.96 | 

6.51 

6.71 

6.51 

6.51 


Potash salts 3 S -42 % 4) 5) 


0.160 

0.165 

0.170 

0.182 

0.186 

0.186 

0.187 


Sulphate of Ammonia 4 ) *. . . 

0.76 

1 0.76 

0.76 

0.75 

0.856 

0.90 

0.83 

0.86 


Nitrate of lime 4) 

0.99 

0.99 

0.99 

0.98 

3.07 

1.07 

1.03 

1.05 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg) 

10.14 

11.06 

11.28 

9.00 

13.41 

7.98 

9.97 

9.33 


pinseed cake (Hamburg) 

10.17 

10.47 

11.04 

31.85 

! 13.65 

17.34 

S5.39 

21.08 


Coconut cake (Hamburg) 

10.07 

10.46 

12.27 

11.25 

13.18 

15.11 

13.32 

16.94 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg) 

10.62 

10.94 

12.44 

12.73 

12.25 

13.04 

32.50 

17.55 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

10.07 

10.39 

12.00 

11.13 

12.73 

13.68 

13.44 

16.59 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen) . 

14.20 

13.56 

12.73 

11.62 

11.4! 

15.78 

12.41 

16.08 


Bariev (Copenhagen) 

13.80 

14.70 

14.75 

54.18 

11,50 

12.43 

11.18 

14.13 


Oats (Copenhagen) 

13.00 

13.08 

13.33 

13.25 

13.30 

11.71 

11.86 

18,69 

A II 

Butter (Copenhagen) » . . 

145.00 

159.00 

167.00 

202.50 

195.35 

223.00 

225.00 

280.00 


Eggs 

70.80 

63.00 

56.50 

88.97 

74.00 

98,35j 

121.00 

149.00 


Pork, live weight . . . . ... 

72.00 

72.00 

68.00 

64.40 

89.00 

146,35 

98.00 

155,00 

B I 


5.95 

13.75 

5.95 

13.75 

5.95 

13.75 

5.90 

13.67 

5.95 

12.95 

6.40 

13.30 

5.85 

12.62 

6.22 

Potash salts' 40 % . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

13.05 


Sulphate of ammonia 

12.35 

12.35 

12,35 

12.25 

17.65 

19.10 

17.43 

18.55 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian 

B.45 

13.45 

13.45 

53.40 

16.85 

16.95 

16.35 

16.47 

B II 

Rye, imported (Jutland)'. . . . . . . . . . , . 

Maize, Plate (Copenhagen) . . . ", . . . . . . : 

10.43 

11.95 

i i .90 

11.44 

8.56 1 

11.85 

8.60 

13.76 


6 ) 9.10 

6 ) 9.45 

6 ) 9:75 

6 ) 9.25 

n. 7.75 

7 ) 32.10 

8.30 

13.47 


Wheat bran (Copenhagen) . , . . . , . . . . ■ 

9.52 

10.45 

11.15 

9.87 

9.87 

9.99 

• 9.12 

11.49 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . . . . . . , . j 

11.56 

If.75 

11.82 

12.73 

13.12 

' 17.19 

14.37 

18.96 


Sunflower -seed cake (Copenhagen) . .... . 

10.44 

10.40 

10.55 

11.45 

11.45 

i 12.19 

12,55 

■ 15.95 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) . . .. . . 

13.36 

13.77 

14.37 

15.76 

12.27 

13.18 

12.58 

17,27 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) ., j 

f 

■ ■■■ 1 

13.06 

13.45 

14.20 

13.70 

12.71 

' ' 13.39 

13.08 

16.00 


1) Each quarter a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A 1) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer, as 
well as of fertilisers (B I), and of concentrated feeding- stuffs for livestock (B If) bought by the farmer, 

■In the case where the market is not indicated, the price is the average one. for the -country. -—The prices paid to 'farmers for sugar-beet. are., 
generally fixed once a year and therefore are not inserted in these tables. ; 

2 ) July to June,;-— 3 ) From January 1931 prices of the first quality before that date. average prices, of all: qualities,'. — '4') Prices' per unit 
contained" iii oncquintal,"''—: 5)' New' 'Series. —"'.fi) Price in Jutland,. -— 7). Danube. 




i 

1 

Agricultural 

1 Jan.- | April- 

1 April- 

year 

j March | June 

June 



1935 | i93i i 

i 1 

1930 

j J930-3 1 

1929-30 


FRANCK (Prices in francs per quintal) 




Wheat (Paris'; 

Rye (Paris) . 

Malting barley 

Oats (Paris) 

Wine, red (southern markets) 
Beef, dead weight ; Paris). . 
Pork* live weight (Paris) . . 
Mutton, dead weight (Paris} 


Basic slag. iS % (Lorraine) . 
Superphosphate w '! 0 (North a: 
Sylvinite, minimum i~ . . 
Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) . . 
Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 % 

Linseed cake 1 North) - 

Coconut cake' (Marseilles} . . 
Groundnut cake (Marseilles) . 


172.25: 

175.25 

170.10)1 170.75 

186.55 

•131.20! 

173.90 

1 00.00 1 

1 10.00 

112 . 00 ! 100.00 

88.00 

69.65 

84,60 

90.00: 

96.00 

303.00 

98.35 

91.65 

73.15 

92.35 

112.45: 

114.35 

117.00) 

106.10 

89.60 

68.25 

79,80 

89.00 ! 

79.00 

31-00 

1 ) 86.00 

153.00 

71.00! 

154.00 

737.00: 

759.00 

734.00) 

693.00 

961.00 

1,131.00! 

1,050.00 


657.00 

537.00 

543.00 

579.00 

798.00) 

665.00 

1,094.00 

j 

1,137.00 

1,117.00; 

f 

1,008.00 

1,497.00 

1,424.00 

1.504.00 

23.40: 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

25.50 

24.30 

27.00 

27.50: 

27.00! 

26.67 

30.40 

31.70; 

31.15 

10.60! 

10.60 

10.60: 

10.60) 

! 10.60 

! 10.70' 

10.60 

100.001 

100.00) 

99.50) 

98.13' 

112.65 

119.50 

109.40 

99.00] 

99.00 

101.00 

100.15 

n, 115.50 

120.25 

112.20 

70.50] 

72.00: 

74 . 00 ;, 

77.10 

86.00! 

103.501 

103.00 

67.00: 

67.00 

] 67.00 

68.50 

78.35: 

80.00; 

73.00 

70.00 j 

75.00' 

; 75.00 

[ 1 

79.15 

77.65 1 

88.00 

85.00 


139.70 
73.40 
i . 93.00 
90.20 
89.00 

916.00 

851.00 
1,452.00 


25.95 

31.60 

10.90 

115.70 

118.85 

130.50 

102.00 

116.75 


GREAT BRITAIN <A: Prices in shillings and. peuce per ewt; 
B: Prices in pounds sterling, etc, per long ton) 


A I 

Wheat | 

6/3 

6/2 

6/1 

6/2 

5/11 

8/8 

6/6 

9/8 


Bariev 

640 

7/- 

640 

6/8 

5/9 

6/10 

5/10 

7/8 


Oats 

8/4 

8/- 

8 /— 

7/8 

6/10 

6/7 

6/4 

7/6 


Potatoes (London,) 

118 

11/10 

12/3 

1 14 

8/9 

n, 3/ ! 

71 - 

4/- 

A II 

Butter ;I,oudonl 

1308 

130/8 

134/5 

132/7 

141/10 

158/8 

144/9 

177/4 


Cheese* Cheddar (London) 

124- 

120; 6 

120/5 

1 1 5 2 

105/4 

110/7 

98/4 

109/1 


Beef, dead weight (London; . . . 

84/- 

794 

79 4 

74:'8 

79,9 

86/4 

79/2 

82/10 


Mutton, dead weight (London) 

79/4 

77,- 

78/2 

78/2 

110/1 

116/8 

107/10 

109/8 


Pork, dead weight t London) 

584 

71/2 

77/- 

75.1 

87/— 

113/2 

102/10 

120/2 

B i ; 

Basic slag 1.4 % (London) . . . . 

2- 2-3 

2- 1-0 

I 2 - 1-0 

2- 1-0 

2- 2-6 

2- 3-0 

2- 2-3 

! . 2 - 3 - 1 


; Superphosphate, 16 'A (London) ........ 

2-17-0 

2-17 -Oi 

2-17-0 

2-17-0 

3-1-0 

3- 6 - 0 ; 

3- 3-6 

3- 6- 0 


: Kamil 14 % '(London)' ' 

i 3- 6-0 

3- 6-0! 

3- 6-0 

3- 6-4 

3- 3-0 

3-3-0 

3- 1-6 

3- 1- 2 


Nitrate of soda, 15 G % (London! •' 

9- 0-0! 9- 0-0 

9- 0-0' 

8-16-8 

10- 0-0 

10 - 2 - 0 ; 

9-16-8 

10- 0- 2 


Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % {London} 

5-19-01 7- 0-0 

7- 0-0: 

7- 0-0 

9-10-0 

10 - 2 - 0 ; 

9- 7-2 

9-18- 6 

B II 

/ Bran, British (London) 

5- 8-5] 6- 9-9 

6- 9-9| 

6- 7-9 

4-18-5 

4- 6-1 

4-16-4 

5-13-10 


Bran, middlings, imported (London’s ■ . ■ . . ' , . 

6- 1-5! 6- 7-0 

6- 5-6) 

5-15-7 

4-10-7 

4-12-2; 

4-11-5 

5-12- 1 


Linseed cake, English (London) 

8- 5-0 

8- 5-0 

8-10-3 

8-14-5 

8-12-0 

1 1- 7-9 

9-12-6 

12-19- 5 


Cottonseed cake {London i 

4-17-0 

4-17-0 

4-19-3 

5- 8-2 

5- 3-9 

5- 6-4 

4-17-8 

■6-11- 7 


..Palm.' kernel cake (Liverpool) 

[■ ■ : ■ . ') 

6-10-0 

6-10-0 

6-10-6 

6-15-6 

6-1-0 

6- 6-9 

5- 9-2 

8- 8- 4 


ITALY {Prices in lire per quintal) 


(.Wheat, soft .(Milan) . . 

| .Wheat, hard (Palermo) 
i Oats (Milan.) . . . , 
j ■ Maize (Milan) . , . . ' 
j Rice (Milan). ..... 
j Hemp, fibre'. . . 

! Olive oil (Bari) . ,. . • . . 
I Wine,, ordinary, ii a to 


(Bari) (hectol.) 


112.75 

130.00 
In, 73.50 
' 73.50 

155.00 

525.00 
80.00 


120.75 

140.00 
n, 77.00 

77.50 

158.50 

235.00 

525.00 
80.00 


118.6 qi 114.80) 
141.0 q 136.35 

n, 77.00 n , 76 .50 1 
77.9 d . 67.10 
153.30 147.00 

217.00 3) 213.00 

525.00 508.35 

so.oq 8G.00I 


106.40 

141.00 
72.15 
52,50 
120.80 
212.35 
613.301 

108.00 


111.90 

135.00 

74.30 

56.30 
125.55 
248.00] 
580.25 

118.00 


131.45 

141.00 
82.20 
77.85 
181.20 

461.00 
551.40 

136.00 


1) March: 88 . 00 . — . n) March; 213 . 00 . 
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Groups 

| 

Countries and products 




AVE 

RAGE 




June 

May 

April [ 

Jan.- 

April- 

April- 

Agrici 

yi 

Utural 

sax 



1932 

1932 

1 

1932 | 

I 

March 

1932 

June 

1951 

June 

1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 


ITALY (continued) 







A II 

Cheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan)) 

902.00 

900.00 

1,0 15.00 

: 979.00 

1,121.00 

1,177.00 

11,139,00 

1,128.00 


Kggs, fresh (Milan) (per 100) 

28.75 

27.00 

25.90 

j 35.85 

33.35 

37.25 

i 47.00 

52.15 


Beef, live weight (Milan) 

285.00 

310.00 

312.00 

; 324.00 

354.00 

460.00 

1 404.00 

480.00 


Pork, live weight (Milan) 

367.00 

352.00 

366.00 

j 361.00 

371.00 

566.00 

! 444.00 

637.00 

B I 

Basic slag 16-20 % (Chiasso) 1) 

1.075 

1.075 

1.075 

i 1.05 0 

1.15 

1.38 

! 

1.29 

1.43 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) 1) . 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.17 

1.30 

1.24 

130 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa) 

69.50 

69.50 

l 69.50 

i 71.15 

78.00 

84.00 

80.25 

83.50 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa) 

78.50 

78.50 

r 78.75 

! 77.15 

73.85 

91.45 

81.75 

91.25 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) 

119.00 

120.00 

122.50 

129.00 

' 168.00 

223.00 

i 182.00 

223,00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Genoa) 

41.75 

50.35 

51.80 

48.60 

39.35 

46.65 

1 45.00 

38.00 


Rice bran (Milan) 

42.50 

44.00 

45.00 

45.00 

37.00 

47.20 

» 36.00 

56.85 


Linseed cake (Milan) 

52.00 

57.50 

63.00 

66.30 

57.33 

79.65 

| 65.00 

99.00 


| Groundnut cake (Milan) 

52.50 

53.50 

54.50 

57.40 

50.35 

6S.35 

! 55.00 

82.00 


1 Rapeseed cake (Milan) 

26.50 

29.25 

35.30 

37.30 

35.65 

53.65 

j 37.00 

66.00 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in 

guilder 

per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Groningen) 

n. 12.50 

n. 12.50 

n. 12.50 

k 12.50 

1 6.34 

9.26 

6.94 

9.69 


'Rye (Groningen) 

5.92 

6.00 

5.77 

5.00 

4.43 

5.08 

4.49 

6.72 


B ark* v ( Gr on in gen ) 

6.45 

6.42 

6,48 

5.76 

3.32 

6.72 

5.00 

7,93 


Oats (Groningen) 

5.75 

5.75 

6.35 

5.98 

5.52 

5.15 

5.30 

6.16 


Peas (Rotterdam) 




12.06 

— 

9.48 

9.40 

12.02 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 




54.33 

56.50 

84.35 

61.00 

100.00 


Potatoes (Amsterdam) 

n, 3.30 

5.40 

5.90 

6.57 

n. 8.70 1 

3.46 ! 

7.20 ; 

3.75 

A II 

Butter (Maastricht) 

107.00 

93.00 

100.00 

118.00 

136.00 i 

' 1 54.33 j 

157.00 | 

! 194.00 


Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda) 

49.24 

37.50 

42.60 , 

57.66 

71.47 ! 

83,01 t 

83.09 1 

: 100.84 


Cheese, F,dam 40 % (Alkmaar) 

47.38 

40.50 

42.80 

55.33 

66.71 | 

78.41 

l 74.44 | 

90.99 


Fggs (Roermond) (per 100) ......... 




3.94 

4.18 

5.18 

1 5.25 

7.22 


Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam) 




73.33 

96.50 ! 

107.35 

i 100.00 

105.00 


Pork, live weight (Rotterdam) 




30.33 

39.00 | 

68.00 

1 49.00 

| 

79.00 

B I 

Basic slag (1) . . . 

0.005 

0.099 

0.099 

0.103 

0.124 

0.144 

1 0.144 

0.16 


Superphosphate 17 % 

1.99 

2.00 

2.02 

1.93 

2.50 j 

2.87; 

2.68 

3.15 


Kainit (1) 




0.149 

0.144; 

0.145 

0.150 

0.15 


Nitrate of soda 

7.36 

7.71 

7.89 

7.83 

10.70 ! 

10.92 | 

10.48 

10.59 


Sulphate of ammonia 20 W % . . 

4.12 

4.05 

4.19 

4.40 

9.83 ! 

9.55 j 

9.62 ' ! 

10.06 

B 11 

Maize (Rotterdam) . 




3.89 

4.91 | 

7.93 1 

5.43 

8.54 


Linseed cake, Dutch . 

6.00 

" 5.95 

6.20 J 

' 6.82 

7.80 ; 

10.17 i 

9.05 

1 2.24 


Coconut cake 

6.05 

6.30 

6.65 | 

6,20 

7.98 ! 

8.72 j 

7.8S 

10.05 


Groundnut cake 

6.30 

6.75 

7.70 j 

7.43 

7.32 j 

8.02 i 

1 

7.43 

r ■ J 

10.95 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 





A I ' j 

Wheat (Warsaw). . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

30.24 

32.19 

30.10 

26.80 

33.53 

41.40 

31.17 

1 40.89 

i 

Rye (Warsaw) . . . 

28.82 

29.84 

27.78 

25.30 

27.79 

19,02 

21.33 ■ 

22.72 


Bariev (Warsaw). 

n. q. 

25.35 

23.92 

23.90 

n. 27.29 

24.70 

25,55 

! 21.88 


Oats (Warsaw) . , . . 

24,93 

25.59 

25.81 

23.25 

29.43 

18.33 

24.01 

! 21.95 

A II 

Butter (Warsaw). ... . . . . . . . . . . . . 

263.00 

429.00 

351.00 

406.00 

424.00 

490.00 

486,00 

590.00 


Beef, live .weight (Warsaw) . ......... 

93.00 

91.00 

76.00 

66.17 

85.00 

119.00 

103,00 

131.00 


Pork, live weight (Warsaw) ■, ... . . . . . . 

125.00 

138.00 

124.00 

91.58 

124.00 

225.00 

152,00 

238.00 


Lggs (Warsaw) (per 100). , ... . . . . . . . 

8.00 

7.73 

7.55 

11.91 

9.14 

11,78 

14.25 

16.30 

b’i 

Superphosphate (2) . . . . . . 

0.62 

0.44 

0.43 

0.49 

0.82 

0.88 1 

0.83 

0.89 


Potash salts 25% . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

13.75 

. 13.75 

13.75 j 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 1 

13.75 

13.75 


Sulphate .of ammonia . , ; . . . . 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 i 

25.00 

25.00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) 

14.19 

17.69 

17.50 

15.53 

21.il 

14.67 | 

16.52 

16.64 


Rye bran' (Warsaw) . ... ..... 

14.25 

18.45 

17.45 

14.10 

21.06 

10.00 s 

■14.15 

1 1334: 


Linseed cake (Warsaw) , . 

22.50 

22.50 

24.17 

' 24.15 

31.50 

n. 34.50 I 

31.40 

39.86 


Kapeseed, cake J Warsaw);. . . . . . . .. 

17,75 

17.50 

17.55 ■ 

19.05 

25.28 

n. 26.00 

21.90 

29.85 


9 Prices per unit contained in one quinta!. — 2 ) Net price par kg. 
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Gkoups 

Cot" !5 TRIES ANT> I'UODVCI'S • JtUiC 

31 a v ■ April 

1 

Jan.- | 

April- 

April- 

Agricultural 

year 


; Z*:»33 

i!)3- j 1932 

March ! 

! 193- ! 

k . t 

June 

I 93 i 

June 

1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


Wheat . ’ 

28.50 

38.45 

S 7.84j 

37.36 

20.22 

17.70! 

19.39 

38.31 

Rye 

16.50 

36.33 

36.33! 

35.99 

37.22 

13.46 

16.29 

34.92 

Barley 

12.50 

12.88 

32.43; 

12.11 

S3.66 

! 2.26 

32.25 

13.40 

Oats ■ 

30.56 

11.03 

30.48; 

30.36 

12.38 

9.48 

10.18 

10.88 

Beef, live weight (Goteborg; 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00! 

35.00 

46.67 

56.35; 

52.00 

56.00 

Pork, live, weight (Goteborg; 

66.25 

52.50 

47.75! 

44.57 

53.33 

100.35! 

65.00 

108.00 

Butter Olairno; 

149.25 

163.00 

177.25; 

186.85 

184.00 

210.65! 

210.00 

262.00 

Eggs (Stoddiolm) 

61.00 

59.20 

57.50! 

t 

85.85 

71.00 

1 30.00 

144.00 

151.00 

i Superphosphate 20 L, . . 

7.85 

1 7.85; 

7.85! 

x) 7.65 

7.78 


7.48 

7.85 

; Potash salts, 20 ';o : 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75! ! 

! 7.75; 

7.95 

8.30 

7.92 

8.25 

i Cliilisaltpeter 

18.35 

18.35' 

! iS-35j! 

! 18.35; 

39.04 

19.04 

18.59 

19.38 

! Calcium cyatianride 

15.50 

35.50; 

: 35.5o! 

i 35.50; 

38.10 

18.10 

18.10 

18.40 

! Maize, La Plate . 

9.83 

10.55 

30.44!! 

9.42 

8 .86, 

32.62! 

10.07 

14.73 

! Wheat bran 

! 0.53| 

1 3.S9 

! 11.3611 

30.22 

10.36 

9.971 

9.55 

11.12 

1 Groundnut cake 

15.35j 

35.39; 

15.68;! 

35.90 

33.41 

34.66 

13.52 

18.42 

Cottonseed cake j 

n.85; 

12.49; 

12.45; j 

12.73 

32.59 

{4.541 

12.80 

16.98 

Soya meal • i 

i 

15.32; 

35.57! 

15.49; 

it 

i; 

34.45 

14.13 

14.78 

t 14.08 

17.37 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


: Wheat ' 

147.50 

152.50 

152.50; 

148.17 

157.00 

168.35 

149.00 

172.00 

: Rye ■ 

133.50 

143.50 

143.50, 

144.50 

143.00 

104.35 

108.00 

121.00 

Bariev 

94.50 

97.50 

103.00; 

110.80 

148.35 

132.65 

134.00 

138.00 


96.50 

107.00 

108.001 

110.35 

150.65 

101.65 

118.00 

117.00 

■ Edible potatoes ■ 

38.50 

25.00 

29.50* 

28.15 

44.35 

23.35 

42.00 

37.00 

Hops 

475.00 

475.00 

555.00’ 

531.65 

642.00 

1,565.00 

934.00 

1,496.00 

j Butter 

2,475.00 

2,300.00 

2.250.00! 

2,025.00 

2,217.00 

2,133.00 

2,179.00 

2,150.00 

■ Fresh eggs -per tool 

39,36 

39.36 

49.16! 

60.37 

56.40 

60.50 

74.10 

78.10 

, Beef, dead weight 

775.00 

775.00 

775.00' 

775.00 

925.00 

992.00 

981.00 

1,156.00 

! Veal dead weight . 

775.00 

775.00 

673.00 

741.67 

921.00 

1 , 100.00 

981.00 

1,219.00 

; Pork, dead weight 

937.00 

875.00 

915.00 

874.17 

858.00 

1,375.00 

1,014.00 

1,445.00 


■ 34.87 

34.25 

33.38 

33.53 

37.05 

40.23 

39.20 

40.95 

! Superphosphate, 16 to rS % 

53.85! 

! 51.85 

! 51.85! 

51.85 

51.85 

56.67 

52.85 

58.40 

i Kain.it, 14 V 

22 90 

! 22.90 

! 22.90! 

21.53 

23.70 

23.12 

23.10 

23.60 

[ Chile salpeter . . 1 

150.50 

150.50 

147.00: 

146.00 

169.80 

174.50 

165.15 

169.45 

1 : Sulnhate of ammonia,, 20 V ; 

129.75 

129.75 

127.75; 

127.75 

140.00 

148.50 

139.65 

149.05 

j. Maize, imported / . 

60.75 

62.25 

67.25! 

62.25 

73.00 

104.65 

80.00 

120.00 

■\ Wheat bran '(Prague)' . . . . . . . . : 

75.50 

77.25 

79.50! 

77.00 

89.00 

77.00 

79.00 

86.00 

| Rve bran (Prague J ! 

78.50 

79.50 

80.50; 

78.00 

90.00 

68.35 

75.00 

83.00 

Crushed soya (Prague) 

307.50 

108.75 

110.80 

112.35 

127.65 

139.65 

133.00 

164.00 

Rapeseed cake (Prague) ... . . . . , . 

102.50 

101.35 

101. 00 

100.00 

101.00 

123.00 

99.00 

147.00 

.'Linseed cake (Prague) 

119.00 

1.19.00 

119.00 

121.35 

333.00 

152.65 

137.00 

182.00 

Groundnut cake i Prague) . , . ' .. . . . .. 

314.50 

115.60 

117.25! 

1 

122.60 

122.65 

147.00 

125.00 

174.00 


,i). Rectified prices: March: 7.85: February; 7.55; January: 7.55, 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1932 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the 
different countries. The indices collected together have been obtained accord- 
ing to different methods and criteria. A detailed account of the items included 
in each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found 
in the volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled 
Index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price -in dices of 
interest to the farmer We refer the reader to this volume for an exact inter- 
pretation of the significance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence w T hich often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance of the data available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an 
international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to 
reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting formally 
to unite them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, 
might easily lead to the drawing oi erroneous relations and conclusions. 

It is only 'as a supplement to the figures published in the tables and with 
all the qualifications that have just been indicated that a table is given below;, 
corresponding to those published at the end of each of the preceding quarters 
and containing the quarterly indices. 


General index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 
(Base: first quarter of 1929= 100). 


, 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Countries 

and 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

■ 

3 rd ' 
Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

and 

Quarter 

Germany . . .... . 

83.2 

86,4 

83.1 

79.9 

81.4 

■ 

77.5 

■ ' 

73.Q 

70.9 

70.2 

England and Wales . 

93.1 

95.1 

88.9 

87.5 

85.4 

83.8 

79.2 

81.2 

79.2 

Estonia ...... 

72.0 

72.5 

67.7 

63.7 

63.9 

62.8 

56.7 

52.8 

493 

E in land 

77.6 

76.6 

69.2 

69.2 

66.7 

64.5 

67.3 

72.6 

67.3 

Hungary . . ■ . . . . 

61.9 

61.9 

59.7 

60.4 

■ 62.4 

6,2 

66.4 

57.2 

67.2 

Italy . . . . . . . 

77.3 

75.4 

69.5 

63.7 

65.1 

61.4 

62.4 

64.5 

'65.4 

Netherlands; . . . . 

84.6 : 

86.4 

68.9 

77.1 

78.2 ! 

7Q.7 

: 61.1 

67.9 

, 54.6 

Poland . . . . . . . .. j 

76.3 | 

75.0 

! 70.9 

64.0 

71.4 

63.4 

63.3 

58.7 

83.7 

Argentina . . . . 

87.6 

82.5 

67.5 

60.6 

59.6 

59,7 

63.4 

58.1 

56.6 

Canada . . . . " . 

92,6 

78.3 

68.6 

61.9 

60.2 

55.6 

55.8 

53.2 

50.8 

Unit. States Bureau 
of Agric. Economics 

91,9 

80.9 

75.0 

67.6 

63.7 

55.4 

50.2 

44.9 

41.2 

Unit. ' States . Bureau 
. of Uabor . » , . / , . 

87,3 

79.5 

74.5 

67.3 

63.7 

, 59.3 

54.4 

48.3 

44.5 



Commencing with the current issue, certain modifications have been intro- 
duced in the table ot index-numbers. The “ Banca de 1a. Nacion Argentina 
lias completed a revision of the price index-numbers oi meat for the years 1926-31, 
which has involved modification of the general price index-numbers of agricul- 
tural products for that period. 

The Census and Statistics Office oi New Zealand, with the intention of pro- 
viding a closer analysis of the export price' movements of farms produce has estab- 
lished a new series of index-numbers, still referring, however, to the same base 
1909-13 = 100, As regards the new grouping it may be noted that the first 
three groups are unchanged while “ Other pastoral produce ” corresponds prac- 
tically to " hides, skins and tallow ’’ in the old series but with the addition of 
some new* items. The group “ all pastoral and dairy produce ” is a combination 
of the first four. The group " agricultural produce includes agricultural pro- 
ducts in. the narrower sense, while the last group includes both the agricultural 
'and pastoral products of New -Zealand. 

To facilitate comparison with the periods no longer appearing in the tables 
there are 'given below the modified series for Argentina and New Zealand from 
January to December 1931. 

Index-mmihers of prices: corrections and new series. 


Argentina j New Zealand 


year and month 

Meat 

\ Total 
: agrieid- 
tural ■ . 
f products 

Dairy 

produce 

. 

Meat 

Wool 

Other 

pastoral 

produce 

.411 

pastoral 
and dairy- 
produce 

Agricul- 

tural 

produce 

All 

pastoral, 
dairy and 
agricul- 
tural 
produce 

Average 1930 , . . , 

109.2 

t 

S 85.9 

120.6 

171.2 

100.3 

124.3 ' 

127.9 

126.7 

127.8 

2 " *93 1 

94.3 

j 63.8 

98.9 

130.1 

67.9 

76.7 

96.5 

115.5 

97.0 

January. 1931 . . 

94.9 

! 63.3 

98.6 

150.1 

64.0 

87.0 

1 GU 

119.2 

101.6 

February . . a . . 

! 96.8 

1 63,9 

S02.4 

140.2 

j . 57.0 j 

74.3 

97.3 

121.5 

98.0 

.March * ' . . 

1 94.7 

| 63,7 

105.1 

126.5 

! 61.1 * 

69.3 

95.8 

1 18.0 

96.4 

April , . ■ 

93.1 

! . 61.5 ; 

89.2 

128.1 

; . 76.4 ! 

69.6 

93.7 

117.8 

94.4 

May ; - . 3 ; 

- 94.3 

| 63.2 S 

92.1 i 

124.6 

' 76.7 

78.9 

94.9 

115.8- 

95.5 

June ' ..m 

94.0 

! 62.9 | 

87.8 

126.3 

77.0 

73.5 ! 

93.2 

114.6 

93.8 

July ^ . .3 

92.9 

1' 63.7 ! 

94.7 

127.9 

66.9 

1 77.0 1 

94.0 

116.5 

94.6 

August ' 0 

98.7 

I 62.6 

103.5 

126.3 

63.4 

76.5 

96.3 

102.6 

96.4 

September . a . . 1 

102.2 

‘ 61.6 . 

101.5 

127.5 

61.8 

! 67.5 

94.6 

101.1 

94.8 

October. »' . . .1 

97,9 

1 68.9 

106,0 

130.9 

60.6 

66,4 

96.9 

103.2 

97.0 

November » | 

; 91.3 

j 69.2 

102.5 

118.5 

66.3 

69.1 

94.1 

105.4 

94.4 

December! . . ! 

j , 80,4 

j 61.4 

; 97.6 

138.3 

. 61.5 

| 72.9 

96.0 

118.9 

96.6 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan, 

June 

June 

Year 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

3 932 ! 

| 

19.33 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Germany 

(Stntistisches Reichsain t.) 











1913 -- 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

118.3 

123.2 

122.4 

121.6 

119,5 

1 15.3 

S29.S 

117.8 

1 19.3 

115.3 

Livestock 

65.4 

63.2 

64.2 

65.6 

65.7 

65.7 

81.5 

109.1 

83.0 

112.4 

Livestock products 

87.3 

90.0 

90.3 

97.6 

95.5 

92.1 

103.3 

109.8 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding stuffs 

93.8 

96.1 

99.7 

99.0 

93.5 

92.0 ; 

1 14.5 

90.2 

101.9 

93.2 

Total agricultural product's 

92.1 

93.4 

94.7 

96.5 

94.6 

92.1 

107.3 

109.7 

103.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers 

71.5 

70.7 

71,7 

72.2 

72.0 

71.3 ' 

77.9 

S4.3 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock 

Finished manufactures (« Gebrauchs- 

116.0 

116.4 

117.0 

117.2 

11S.9 

122.6 

130.0 

340.0 

130.7 

139.4 

gtiter »} 

117.3 

118.8 

119.9 

121.5 

123.6 

126.9 

141.1 

160.9 

140.1 

159.3 

General index-number ........ 

96.2 

97.2 

98.4 

99.8 

99.8 

100.0 

112.3 

124.5 

510.9 

124.6 

England and Wales 











(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months ■ 











' 1911-13 ~ 100 . 











Agricultural products . , 

111 

115 

117 

113 

117 

122 

123 

131 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs 

94 

97 

99 

102 

97 

95 ) 

82 

92 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

100 

103 

96 

101 

General index-number 1 ) 

90.6 

94.4 

97.0 

98.9 

102.0 

99.6 

97.2 

1 12.7 

97.7 

114.1 

Argentina 2 ) 




i 

i | 

! i 

! 

j 




(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 



; . 

1 

1 

j 



■ ! 



1926 = 100 . 





! 



■ , j 



Cereals and linseed ......... 

59.8 

59.9 1 

! 61.3 

63.1 

59.1 

1 55.8 

54.5 i 

; 89.2 j 

55.8 

82.3 

Meat ( 3 ) 

73.7 i 

74.5 I 

1 73.8 ! 

71.8 

74.6 i 

75.8 

94.0 ! 

! 110.8 

: 94.3 

109.2 

Hides and skins : 

40.4 

40.6 ! 

i 47.8 ! 

61.6 

61.8 

62.7 

64.1 ; 

73.3 ] 

64.5 ! 

71.6 

Wool . 

39.6 

41.1 

1 46.1 

48.7 

49.4 

49.1 

) 54.8 

72.3 

61.2 

67.4 

Dairy products 

57.3 : 

58.1 

58.7 ; 

58.8 

58.9 ; 

58.8 

! 74.6 

76.9 : 

■74,5 

■ 82.4 

Forest' products ' ' 

66.3 ! 

66.3 

; 66.3 i 

78.3 

78.3 1 

79.3 

! 108.7 ' 

106.9 

99.3 

107.9 

Total agricultural products 3 ) . . . . 

58.3 i 

58.6 

' .60.4 : 

63.1 

60.8 

58.7 

j 62.9 

J 

90.7 

63.8 

85.9 

Canada 2 ) 

(Internal Trade Branch , 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 — 100 . 






j , 

i 

j | 

I ! 

| 

1 




Field products (grain, etc.) 

40.6 

44.6 

■ 44.5' 

43.7 

43.7 

42.0 

47.3 

! 79.0 

44.6 

1 70.0 

Animal* and animal products . . . . . 

59.3 

58.7 

62,1 

65.2 

66.2 

68.8 

! 73.1 

I 98.0 ! 

77.6 

i 102.9' 

Total Canadian farm products . ; 

47.6 ; 

49.9 

51.1 

51.7 

52.1 

52.0 

56.9 

! 86.1 ! 

! 

57.0 

! .82.3 

Fertilizers . . . . . . . . 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 

72.0 i 

i 

70.5 

71.4 

72.0 

72.0 

73.0 

86.9 

i 91.5 

83.0 

! 88.2 

etc) . . . . . . . ' . . 

78.6 

78.7 

78.3 

78.9 

79.7 

79.8 

80,2 

86.4, 

80.5 j 

86.8 

General index-number . . 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) ' 

, 1913 = 100 . 

66.6 

67.7 

68.4 

69.1 

69.2 

69.4 

, 72.2 

87.7 

72.6 ; 

86.6 

Commodities imported' 4) , 

: 114, 

114 

114 

113 

112 

117 

137 

109 ! 

129 

118 

Commodities exported , , . . . . 

53 

56 

62 

68 

64 

60 

79 

103 i 

76 

103 

Agricultural .products imported, and export-' 





78 

.76 . 


105 



■ #1 4) . . 

69 

72 

77 

81 

96 

91 : 

108 


' *) For an explanation of the method of calculation, of the index-numbers, reference should fee made to the Institute’s publication ' u Index- 
numbers of Prices of Agricultural' Products and other Price-mdices of interest to the Farmer ”' (Rome, 1930), as well' as to. pages 77 to 79 of the 
41 Crop Report " of. January' 1932. " . . ■. 

t) Calculated by the 00 'Statist "V reduced to- fease-year' 1913 :== ■ 100;. — 2} ' Average data for the year 1931 are provisional. — * 3) See explana- 
tion; page 502. — 4) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. • 



ConCTRI ES 

June 

Mar 

April 

March 

Feb. 

j 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

. 07ID 

1932 


I93C 

293 c 

1932 

; 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

I' sited States 

Average 1909-10 •/> r 9 13 - if. — ion. 
Cereals 

44 

49 

50 

51 

51 

52 

67 

106 

63 

100 

Fruits and vegetables 

82 

80 

73 

73 

68 

70 

114 

192 

98 

158 


57 

• 59 

66 

69 

65 

68 

91 

141 

93 

134 

Dai rv nrodncts 

62 

69 

74 

76 

79 

85 

86 

118 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry product? 

59 

' 60 

60 

61 

70 

87 

81 

103 

96 

126 

C-.Uon and cottonseed . 

37 

42 

46 

50 

47 

45 

65 

S15 

63 

102 

7 :<U:l astricuiittral Products 

52 

56 

59 

61 

60 

63 

80 

123 

80 

117 

Com meal it fax purchased by farmers r; . 

in 

i 12 

114 

115 

116 

118 

130 

149 

129 

146 

.-J srieitUural ntci^es 1 ) , 

~ 

- 


94 


98 

2)123 

2)160 

116 

152 

1" kited States 











i Bureau of I + al.>or’! 











1.926 = 1 , 00 . 

Grains 

37.7 

42.6 

44,5 

43,5 

46,1 

46,7 

56.0 

78.7 

53,0 

58,3 

livestock and poultry 

46.7 

44.4 

49,2 

51,4 

50,3 

53,4 

61.9 

88,5 

63,9 

89,2 

Other farm products 

48.2 

49.6 

51.2 

52,1 

52.7 

54,8 

70.8 

92.7 

69.2 

91.1 

T da! farm products 

45.7 

46.6 

49,2 

50.2 

50.6 

52,8 

65.4 

88.9 

64.8 

88.3 

Agricultural implements 

84.9 

84.9 

85.0 

85,0 

85, i 

85,5 

94.6 

95.0 

94,0 

95.1 

Fertilizer materia*? 

68.0 

69.4 

70,1 

68.6 

69.8 

69.9 

79.8 

85.3 

76.8 

85.6 

Mixed fertilizers 

69.0 

69.0 

71.1 

73.2 

73.7 

75.5 

82.4 

94.1 

82.0 

93.6 

Cattle feed 

42.1 

45.9 

53.4 

52.4 

48.2 

53.0 

61.1 

102.0 

62,7 

99.7 

yon-agricultural cammed ities ... . 

67,8 

68.1 

68.9 

69.3 

69.6 

70.3 

71.4 

86.3 

73.0 

85.9 

Gt rxl index-number . . , 

63.9 

64.4 

65.5 

66.0 

66.3 

67.3 

70.0 

86.8 

■71.1 

■ 

86,3 

Finland 











■ (Central Bureau of Statistics) 



i 

! ; 







1926 ~ 100 . 

Cereals 

1 88 

1 89 

t ■ 

1 89 

92 

94 

| 96 

78 

75 

77 

76 

Potatoes 

73 

i 69 

I 69 j 

; 69 

68 

; 68 

73 

68 

68 

76 

Fodder 

70 

i 72 

i 70 

| 70 

71 

! 73 

65 

67 

63 

62 

Meal . 

; 63 . 

j 63 

| 61 

1 67 

63 

i 57 

66 

92 

64 

. 88 ' 

Dairv products ’ 

1 68 

i 72 

! 74 

! 78 

84 

! 90 

70 

77 

76 

84 

Total agricultural breducts 

j 7! 

j 72 

j 73 

j 77 

78 

78 

70 

82 

72 

82 

General index -number j 

87 

38 

89 

1 

! 92 

93 

94 

83 

90 

84 

90 

Hungary 



! 

j 







(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

j 










19 x 3 — - 1 00 . 




i 







Agricultural and- livestock products - . . ' 

90 j 

j 90 

; 90 

! 92 

.90 | 

89 

82 

82 

__ 

- 

General index- number I 

96 

1 97 

1 97 

99 ! 

99 

98 

91 

94 

- 

- 

Italy 

. (Consiglia Provinciate dellVFconomia j 




| 

i 







Corpora tiva di IMiiano) . 











, . I 913 := TOO. 

National agricultural Products .... 

345.69 

359,91 

: 361.18 

351.62 

349.57 

1 350.71 

348,32 

415.29 

343.11 

413.3) 

•• General index- number 

304.22 

312.54 

318.79 

S 322.14 

323.49 

325.92 

339.33 

412.49 

341.57 

411.0 

New'- Zealand 3 ) 




! .. ■ 







(Census and Statistics Office) 











■ Average 2909-33 = 100 . 











Dairv produce ............ 

86.5 

94.9 

100.3 

99.0 

92.2 

■ 90.4 

87.8 



98.9 

120.6 

Meat. . . . . . . . . ' . ■. . , . . , . 

1 13.3 

114.1 

113.7 

i 132.0 

118,2 

117.5 

326.3 

' 

130.1 

171.2 

■Wool . ■ , , . ... . . , . : . . ; , 

'■ 58.4 

' 59.4 

6 S .0 

67.2 

64.7 

66.2 

77.0 

' 

67.9 

100.3 

Other pastoral produce 

50.9 ' 

59.0 

69.6 

70.7 

67.9 

70.9 

73.5 

: 

76.7 

■ 124.3 

AU Pastoral and Dairy produce . . . 

'82.7 

87.3 

90.7 

91.5 

893 

89.0 

93.2 

— 

96.5 

. 127,9 

Agricultural produce . . V .A. A 1 A 

105.5 v 

111.2 

' 113,5 

112.8 

113.0 

113.0 

114.6 


U5.5 

126.7 

■■’■'All 'Pj&st&mt, ' . Dairy agricultural 

' product"''. G ■ */'. . . ' . . 

83.4 

87.9 

! 913 

92.1 

90.0 

89.7 

93.8 

- 

97.0 

127.8 


S) 1910-14 ~ 100. *— 2) July. ~~ 3) See explanation, page 502. 
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Countries 

June 

May 

April 

Match 

Feb. 

Jan. 

1 June 

June 

Year 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

^ 932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1 

j 1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Norway i) 

• Ivgl Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100 . 






■ 

! 

! 

! 

' 




Cereals 

125 

125 

123 

123 

122 

123 

| SOS 

125 

112 

1 14 

Potatoes 

150 

155 

151 

150 

140 

137 

165 

120 

130 

152 

Pork 

84 

86 

85 

88 

93 

95 

i 76 

102 

86 

98 

Other meat 

108 

116 

113 

119 

120 

113 

j 153 

211 

138 ■ 

198 


67 

69 

70 

81 

87 

90 

77 

96 

96 

121 

Dairy products 

122 

119 

119 

123 

130 

129 

126 

151 

129 

150 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

104 

106 

104 

106 

108 

109 

105 

126 

103 

J17 


87 

89 

87 

87 

83 

86 

87 

112 

82 

103 

Fertilizers 

Netherlands 

89 

88 

89 

89 

91 

9! 

96 

105 

90 

101 

(JDirectie van den I^andbouw) 
Average 1024-25 to 192 S -29 ~ 100 . 




■ 







Products of the soil . . 

■ 49 

56 

56 

56 

60 

58 

71 

45 

( 2 ) 72 

{ 2 ) 68 

Animal products 

53 

47 

49 

51 

54 

53 

71 

86 

( 2 ) 77 

( 2 ) 95 

Total agricultural products 

52 

49 

51 

52 

55 

54 

71 

76 

( 2 ) 76 

( 2 ) 83 

Agricultural wages . . . 

83 

83 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

100 

{ 2 ) 99 

( 2 ) 100 

General index-number 3 ) 

Poland 4 ) 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1917 — 100 . 

52.8 

53.5 

: 

1 

54.1 

55.5 

56.2 

. 

56.8 

j 

| 

67.7 

79.8 

1 | 

i i 

| " | 

65.7 

1 1 

'< i 

79.2 

: 'Products of the soil . 

54.6 

62.3 

61.7 

57.1 

' 53.8 

I 52.7 

62,8 

; 55 . 5 : 

! 53.9 ! 

. 52.1 

Products of agricultural industry . . . 

67.7 

71 .6 

71.5 

67.1 

64.5 

62.6 

73.2 

74 . 4 1 

; 65.9 i 

69.9 

Total products of plant origin 

603 

67.2 ! 

66.8 

62.3 

59.3 

! 57,8 

68.1 

63.7 ! 

; 60.0 i 

60.5 

Animals 

46.9 i 

5 25 \ 

49.7 

39.6 

37.8 ; 

37.5 

60.7 

78.2 1 

1 55,8 * 

82.4 

Dairy products 

45.9 j 

57.9 i 

51.4 

53.7 

68.5 

56.9 

57,5 

763 ! 

! 68 . 0 ' 1 

81.5 

Total products of animal origin .... 

46.8 1 

55.2 1 

50.S 

45.6 

49.5 

45.4 

593 

77.4 ! 

; 60.8 ! 

81.9 

Total agricultural products . . . . . 

53.7 

61.4 

59.0 

54.1 

: 54.5 

51.8 

63.8 

68.9 j 

! 59.7 ; 

68.5 

Fertilizers . . . . . . 

112.9 

95.1 ; 

94.1 

94.1 

94.1 

108.4 

118.5 

126.2 ; 

| 1 ? 0.2 

1 127.8 

•' Industrial products . . 

68.0 

69.4 

70.0 

73.6 

73.0 

74.4 

80.8 

95.2 

79,4 

94.0 

General index-number . . 

61.8 

66.1 

65,3 

63.8 

64.6 

63.9 

73.2 

83.1 

70.5 | 

82.3 

Yugoslavia 









! ■. ■ '1 


(National Bank 








■i 

I 


of the Kingdom, of Yugoslavia) 

1926 = 100 . 





i 




! I 


Products of. the soil .. .. d 

72.2 

73.5 

74.3 

76.0 

70,3 

69.0 

77.8 

91.5 : 

74.3 

893 

: . A vimal products 1 .. ... . , . . 

95.0 

53.5 

53,6 

55.0 

57.6 

60.5 

71.7 

93.7 | 

72.2 1 

963 

.'■Industrial products . . . . •. , . . . 

63.4 

65.0 

66.2 

68.3 

68.8 

69.2 

71.7 

80.5 ’ 

71.4 

81.8 

General index-number . , ■ 1 . . . . . . . ■ 

64.9 i 

1 

65.4 

66.1 

67.8 

67.3 : 

67.8 

73.8 ; 

86.8 

72.9 

86,6 


i) The agricultural years refer to the period April 1 -March 31. — 2 ) Agricultural year July I -June 30. r* 3) Calculated ay the Central 
Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 — 100. — 4 ) Average data for the year 1931 are provisional. 



RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for fail cargoes} 




15 


I 

=4 


Average 



VOYAGES 


July 

1932 

July 

1932 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 

June 

1932 

July 

1931 

July 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 








1930-31 

1920-30 

Danube to An twerp /’Hamburg . . 

i (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

13/6 

14/2 

13/11 

15/8 

Black Sea to Antwerp /Hamburg. . 

‘ long; ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10/- 

10/214 

10/3 

n. q. 

10/10 

n. q. 

St. Telia to Liverpool j) 

■ 

n. q. 

n. n. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

1/5 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . 

| 

2) 0.07 

2) 0.06 

2) 0.06 

2} 0.07 

2 ) 0.07 

1/7 

1/8 

1/10 

1/10 

Gnit tu United Kingdom 

(shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1) n. 2)3 

1) n. 2/3 

n. 2/3 

2/6 

2/5 

2/3 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool i) ... . 
Northern Range to U. K. and Con- 

^ 4S0 lbs.) 

1/6 

1/6 

3/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

tineni 

North Pacific to United Kingdom 

(sh. per long 

| n. q. : 

| n.q. | 

: ; 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

1/9 

n. q. 

1/9 

1/9 

ton) 

1 n. q. ■ ; 

: n. q. j 

in, 18/- 

In, 18/3 

n. 18/3 

21/- 

20/- 

22/3 

2217 

Vancouver to Yokohama li Isold .? 

per sh. ton). 

! 2,00j 

2.00 1 

2.00j 

13) 2.20 

3) 2.20 

2.62 

2.50 

2.72 

2.78' 

La Plata Down River 4 ; to U. 






13/- 





K.;' Continent 

La Plata Up River 5 ) to U. K. /Co n- 

[ (shill, per 
long ton) 

13/- 

13/6 

| 13/61 

12/6 

15/8 

13/5 

16/4 

12/8 

liner. t.. . 

15/- i 

15/6 | 

14/9 j 

14/6 

I4/6L4 

17/3 

15/6 

18/- 

14/4 

Kamclii to U. K./Continent 6) , . 
Western Australia to U. K. 'Con- 

! n. q. 

! n. q. ] 

n. q. 

n* q. 

n. q. 

18/11 

15/10 

19/3 

n. 15/4 

linen t ' 

■ I 

I n. q. j 

;n. 20/- 

20/- 1 

n. 20/6 

n. 21/3 

26/1 

25 h 

29/8 

1931 

25/7 

1930 

Shipments of Rice. 









Saigon to Europe 

j (shill, per j 

I) 21/3 1 

1) 21/3 

1) 22/3 

1) 21/- 

1) 21/8 

23/6 

l)n.!0/6 

24/3 

n. 18/11 

Burma to IT. K./Continent. . . . 

i 2040 lbs.) j 

I) 13/- | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

; 

i)n.!7/6 

l)n.!8/4 

n, q. 

n. q. 

23/9 

n. 17/8 


1) Rates ter parcels by liners. — 2) Freight in gold $ per 100 lbs. {in the case of a loss of 25 % in the value of the shilling 10 $ c. per 100 lbs. 
are equal to 3 / g per quarter). — Freights in Can. 8. — 4) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La Plata. — 5°) “Up River" 
includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa-Fe and Parana) are 
subject to an extra rate of freight. — 6) The original data being quoted in “ scale terms ", 10 % is added to arrive at freights per long. ton. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage or premium -f or 6j? loss ( — ) of different currencies in respect ' of their' parity 

WITH THE DOLLAR l) 


country 

Exchange 

. 

15 July 1932 

S July 

1932 

1 July 

1932 

24 June 1932 

■■ /. ■ 

Germany . . . . . . 

Berlin 

- 0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 

Argentina 

■ New York 

- 39.3 

— 

39.3 

— 

39.3 

_ 

39.3 

Belgium 

Brussels 

- 0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

Canada .... . . v . 

New York 

- 13.4 

— 

12.4 

. — . 

12.8 



13.0 

Denmark . , . . . . . . . . . . 

Copenhagen 

28.5 

— 

28.0 


27.5 

— 

26.8 

Egypt . . . 1 

Great Britain . . . j 

| London 

- 27.2 

- 

26.4 

- 

26.6 

- 

25.9 

France 1 

Indo-Cliina . . . . . , 

j- " : Paris ■ 

0.0 

■ 4- 

0.2 

Urn - 

0.4 

-!- 

• 0.4 

Hungary 

■' Budapest 

0.0 ! 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

India , , \ . . , . . 

London 

- 26.9 

— . ' 

26.2 

~~ 

26.7 



26.2 

Italy . . ... , 

.. 'Milan ... . . 

2.7 

— 

2.8 

: 'i— 

3.0 



2.9 

Japan. .. ■ . L . r . . 

/ , ; ■ ■ New York ■ '■ 

- 44.3 


45.6 

: 

44.8 



41.8 

Netherlands. . . . ' . .. ■ 

j. ■ Amsterdam ■ 

'■ + ' 0.1 

+ ■ 

0.4 

:■ +■ ", ' 

0.4 

+ 

0.4 

Rumania .. . , . . . . ' . . . 

| New York " . .j 

- ■ ' ■■ .. ; 


. _+■ ■ ■ 

1.2 

HH ■ 

1.2 

+ 

0.3 


1} The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. With the aid of the table of reciprocal 
parities of the currencies considered, given at page 430 of the June Monthly Crop Report, and the percentages indicated above, .it is possible to 
obtain the reciprocal prices of the different currencies at the rates to which the quotations of the Monthly Crop Report refer. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell'IstiiiUo, Direttore responsabile . 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions queried in the crop notes and in the tables . — Crop 
condition according to ike system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov- 
akia: i — excellent , 2 •— good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 — good, 
60 — fairly good , 50 = average, 30 — bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 — excellent , 
4 = gooa, 3 — average, 2 — bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 — excellent, 70 = good , 60 = fairly good, 
50 = below average; U . S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 — above the average, 3 — average, 2 = below average, 
1 =s bad; Canada: zoo = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: 100 — crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 — crop condition which promises a yield equal 
to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

In the majority of European countries the first part of July was character- 
ized by dry hot weather ; in the second part of the month conditions were 
variable with lower temperatures and frequent and plentiful rains. Especially 
in areas where crops were backward the weeks of fine weather were favourable 
and accelerated growth and ripening of wheat. The subsequent rains frequently 
caused laying and at times hindered harvesting. Rust., which had previously 
made its appearance in several parts of the Danuhian lands -- often causing 
very serious losses - as well as in Italy, appeared in additional countries in 
July, notably in certain parts of Poland and of Czechoslovakia. 

On the whole, however, weather in July was not unfavourable and the 
general situation at the beginning of August permitted expectations of a larger 
European cereal crop than that forecast on the basis of crop conditions at the 
beginning of July. 

As regards wheat the estimates of production so far available indicate a 
crop larger than in 1931 in all countries except those of the Danube basin. In 
Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia' and Bulgaria the crop was compromised hy the 
bad weather in the latter part of June and by. rust and is distinctly deficitary; 
a total reduction of 117 million bushels with respect to 1931 and of 67 million 
with respect to the average of the five years up to 1930 is indicated. ■ The 
favourable results indicated for the other countries for which data of pro- 
duction are available largely compensate for this deficit so that the total data 
at present available indicate only a slight decrease on the production of the 
last year and a fairly considerable increase - of 67 million bushels - over 
the 1926-30 average. Amongst the countries for which crop estimates are 
still lacking, France will have a crop appreciably larger than in 1931 and an 
increase is also expected in other countries. In all, the European wheat crop 
probably surpasses that of 1931 by about 40 million bushels and that of the 
five. years ending 1930 by about 130 million bushels. From the point of view 
of quality- the product of several areas affected b\ r rust and laying is very 
mediocre. ' 
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0*901 
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2*991 

8*1-6 

6*611 

1*801 

2*901 

2*901 

0*86 

0*96 

1*821 ' 
rm 
6*86 
2*IH 
2*98 
9*801 
1*811 
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0*86 

8*921 

2*121 

668*2 

269*1 

122*21 

289*91 

168 

261*02 

tor‘9 

m%z 

809*1 

868*1! 

621*22 

2217*8 

281*12 

011*61 

810*962 

M9‘2 

2on 

296*81 
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C e-veal product- ion . 


1 

COUNTRIES i 

British .measures ;j 

American me as 

URL’S j 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

i 

Average j" 
1926 to 1 93 oj 

1932 

1931 i 

I 

Average j 
1926 to igsoj 

1931 

— 2 00 

Average 

— X GO 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bush 

j 

% i 

% 





BARLEY 1 




Germ a 11 v 

72,067 

66,540 

64,324 i 

150,143 

138,627 

134,011 ! 

108.3 

112.0 

Austria 

6,396 

4,775 

5,531 ; 

13,324 

9,943 

11,523 ! 

133.9 

115.8 

Belgium 

2,068 

1,705 

1,862 

4,308 

3,552 

3,879 ! 

121.3 

1 13.1 

Bulgaria 

7,022 

7,949 

6,607 ; 

14,629 

16.560 

13,765 

88.3 

S06.3 

Spain 

55,577 

43,548 

45,265 : 

315.788 

90.727 

94,304 i 

127.8 

122 .S 

Finland ...... 

3,400 

3,086 

3,220 ! 

7,083 

6,430 

6,708 i 

110.1 

105.6 

England and Wales. 

16,710 

17,294 

20,300 ! 

34,813 

36,029 

42,293 i 

96.6 

82.3 

Greece 

5,295 

4,391 

3,333 i 

11.023 

9,147 

6.945 j 

120.5 

158.7 

Hungary . . ' . . . 

14,174 

10,496 

13,327 I 

29,529 

21,867 

27,765 j 

135.0 

106 4 

Italy 

5,440 

5,278 

5,257 ; 

13,334 

10,995 

10,953 ! 

103.1 

103.5 

Luxemburg . . . . 

132 

128 

115 

276 

266 

240 ! 

103.6 

115.0 

Malta 3 ) 

129 

137 

143 ! 

269 

285 

294 ! 

94.4 

91.8 

Netherlands . . . . 

1,321 

1,572 

1,960 ! 

2,751 

3,274 

4,084 j 

84.0 

674 

Rumania 

39,463 

31,182 

42,194 j 

82,216 

64,964 

87,906 j 

126.6 

93.5 

Switzerland .... 

2S7 

271 

263 i 

597 

565 

549 ; 

105.7 

108.9 

Yugoslavia .... 

8,527 

8,640 

8,383 

17,765 

18,000 

17,464 1 

98.7 

101.7 

Totals . , . 

238,004 

206,992 

222,082 

495,848 

431,236 

462,683 

115.0 

107.2 

Canada 

2 ) 39,232 

32,344 

54,795 

2 ) 81,733 

67.383 

114,158 ! 

121.3 

73.6 

United States . . . 

145,440 

95,129 

126,735 

303,000 

198,185 j 

264,139 ! 

152.9 

314.7 

Totals . . . 

184,672 

127,473 

181,580 

384,733 

265,568 

378,297 1 

144.9 

101.7 

Korea 

21,160 

19,621 

17,617 | 

44,083 

40,877 

36,702 '■ 

107.8 

120.1 

Japan 

33,653 

36,730 

38,870 i 

70,113 

76,522 

80,980 ; 

93.6 

86.6 

Totals . . . 

54,813 

56,351 

56,487 ! 

114,196 

117,399 

117,682 | 

97.3 

97.0 

Algeria ....... 

14.396 

12,993 

16,886 1 

29,993 

27,069 

35,181 j 

110.8 

85.3' 

French Morocco . . 

17,882 

28,335 

21,933 l 

37,254 

59,032 ■ 

45,695 j 

63.1 

81.5 

Tunis 

7,496 

3,968 

4,063 i 

15,616 

8,268 

8,465 1 

188.9 

184.5 

Totals . . , 

39,774 

45,296 

42,882 ; 

82,863 

94,369 

• 89,341 j 

; 87.8 | 

92.8 

Grand totals . . . 

517,263 

436,112 

503,031 ; 

1,077,640 

908,572 

1,048,003 | 

| 118.6 | 

102.8 





OATS 





Genua ay ..... 

144,209 

> 136,795 

144,210 

450,651 

■427,482 

! 450,653 ! 

305.4 ■ ] 

100 . 0 "* 

Belgium 

15,293 

35.4S3 

15,044 

47,790 

48,384 

| 47,013 

98.8 ! 

101.7 

Bulgaria 

2,712 

2,754 

2,327 

8,474 

1 8.605 

! 7,272 

98.5 ! 

• 116,5 

Spain 

14,334 

13,335 

13,333 

44,794 

! 41,670 

1 41,664 

107.5 ; 

107.5 

Finland . . . . . , 

12,405 

14,684 

12,952 

38,765 

■ 45,886 

| 40,475 

84.5 

95.8 

England and Wales. 

26,746 

27,774 

32,032 

83,580 

86,793 

! 100,098 

96.3 

83,5 

Greece . . . . . . 

2,205 

2,073 

1,595 

6,889 

. 6.477 

| 4,985 

306.4 

138.2 

.Hungary ..... 

5,961 

4,278 . 

7,753 

18,629 

13,368 

! 24,227 

139.4 

4 76.9 

Italy 

13,771 

13,075 

13,112 

43,034 

40,860 

\ 40,974 

' 105.3 

105.0 

Luxemburg ;■ Li 

1,058 

871 

984 

3,307 

2,721 

3,076 

121.5 

107.5 

Netherlands . . . . 

6,043 

6,331 

7,341 

18,884 

19,784 

22,941 

95.5 

82.3 

Rumania . . 

16,755 

14,776 

24,354 

52,360 

■ 46,175 

76,107 

1134 

68.8 

Switzerland .... 

750 

739 

926 

2,342 

2,308 

2,894 

101.5 

81.0 

Jugoslavia , ... 

5,620 

5,837 

7,283 

17,563 

18,242 

22,759 

■ ■ 965 

77.2 

Totals . . , 

267,862 

258,805 

283,246 

837,062 

808,755 

885,138 

103.5 

94,6 

Canada ...... 

z) 129,853 

113,615 

■134,725 j 

2 ) 405,792 

348,795 

421,014 

J 16.3 

96.4 

United States . . . 

388,800 

355,852 

380,694 ! 

1,215,000 

1,112,037 

1,189,662 

1095 

102.1 

Totals ... , . 

518,653 

467,467 

, 515,419 ! 

1,620,792 

1,460,832 

/ ,610,676 

110.9 ‘ 

100.6 

Algeria ...... 

2,381 

2,628 

4,169 

7,441 

8,2 12 

13,028 

90.6 

57.1 

Tunis . . . . 

; .. . 617 

728 

780 ; 

1,929 

2,274 

2,429 i 

84.8 

79,1 

Totals , . . 

2,998 

3,356 

4,949 

9,370 

10,486 

15,457 

89.4 

60.6 

■Grand totals'. . 

789,513 

■' 729,628 

803,614 

j 2,467,224 

2,280*073 

2*511*271 

108.2 

98.2 


... uO Winter wheat. Spring '"wheat. — l) Including spelt and meslin. — 2) Conjectural' .estiroate Eased om area, and 

crop .condition, on .August \. . — 3) Including mesfin. 
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Tiie rve and barley crops appear to be considerably above the' small crops 
of last year and also above the average in all the more important countries. 

The available information regarding oats seems to indicate a produc- 
tion certainly above the deficit ary production of 1931 and not far from the 

average. 

As regards the Soviet Union precise information on crop results is lacking. 
Taking into account the diminution of area sown, especially in some areas very 
important for export, the weather, which has not always been favourable., and 
the difficulties under which, according to official declarations, harvesting has 
been carried 011, it seems probable that the quantities available for export will 
this year be smaller than last year. 

In North America the persistence of dry and very hot weather in the major- 
ity of the areas producing spring cereals in Canada and in the United States 
has worsened crop condition and reduced expectations of yield notably for spring 

wheat* 

The threshing of winter wheat in the United States has given results above 
expectations and the estimate of areas sown to spring wheat in Canada shows 
that the area devoted to this crop exceeds expectations based on declarations 
of growers just before sowings . 

In all, the production of wheat in Canada and the United States, according 
to the first estimates of yield for winter wheat and on the basis of area sown; 
and crop condition at the beginning of August for spring wheat, shows a reduction 
of 67 million bushels with respect to last r r ear and of 164 million with respect 
to' the five-year average. 

On the other hand the expectations for rye, barley and oats in North Amer- 
ica considerably exceed the deiicitary crops of 1931 and approximate to the 
average. 

Wheat production of the few Asiatic countries for which crop estimates 
are available is only slightly below that of last year, due to slightly smaller 
production in India; the total of the figures available is, however, slightly 
greater than the average. It should be noted that data for China, where, accord- 
ing to information of a provisional and incomplete character, the crop has 
been distinctly deficit a ry, are not included. 

In North Africa production of wheat and barley in French territories 
corresponds approximately to that of last year and to the average, tireless 
favourable results in Morocco having- been compensated for by the good harvests 
in Algeria and Tunisia. 

For the northern hemisphere (excluding the U. S. S. R. and China), taking 
into account the, preliminary estimates at present available for some countries 
and the information available for countries for which figures are still lacking, 
crop prospects may be summarized as, follows. 

The total production of wheat 'will probably be little below - by about 
40 million bushels - that of 1931 and will approximate very closely to that of 
last year and to the five-year average' (about, 3.120 million bushels); those of rve 
and barley will greatly, exceed the figures of 1931 and the respective averages ; 
that of oats will be above that of last year and nearly equal of the average. 
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It majr be recalled that in the exporting countries there still exist large 
stocks of old crop wheat. The amount of these stocks and of quantities afloat 
on i August 1932 and at the same date for a., series of preceding years may 
be stated as follows: 


Stocks of old crop wheat on 1 August (including flour expressed in terms of grain ) . 



1926 

1927 

192s 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 



Million centals 





United States (1) . . . . . 

57 

76 

84 

157 

178 

204 

234 

Canada (2) 

24 

34 

55 

77 

77 

84 

8l 

Argentina (3) ...... 

29 

30 

41 

61 

21 

36 

24 

Australia (3) . 

7 

17 

16 

17 

24 

20 

20 

Quantity afloat ..... 

23 

28 

27 

22 

24 

23 

19 

Totals . . . 

140 

183 

223 

334 

324 

367 

37s 



Million bushels 





United States (1) 

96 

127 

140 

261 

297 

34O 

390 

Canada (2) ....... 

40 

56 

91 

127 

128 

139 

136 

Argentina (3) ...... 

48 

49 

68 

102 

36 

60 

39 

Australia (3) 

12 

28 

27 

29 

39 

33 

33 

Quantity afloat ..... 

39 

46 

45 

37 

39 

38 

3 i 

Totals . . . 

235 

306 

37 1 

556 

539 

610 

629 

(1) Including domestic wheat 

in store in Canada. 

Stocks 

in the 

United States 

> as 

estimated 


on 1 July have been carried forward to i August, the quantity exported in July being substracted; 
to ensure comparability some modifications based on approximate calculations have also been 
made to the data for the years previous to 1930. 

{2} Including domestic wheat in store in U. S. A. 

{3} Quantities exportable on 1 August. 

As may be seen from these data the quantities of wheat remaining in the 
large exporxing countries at the end of the season just ended exceeded those 
recorded on 1 August 1931. It is probable that stocks in the other countries 
have been further reduced in the 1931-32 season and this would compensate for 
the increase known to have occurred in the large exporting countries. In 
any case the total decrease in stocks expected last season has nbt been real- 
ized; the 1931 crop, of which the results w r ere larger than those indicated by 
the first estimates, sufficed to cover world consumption, which was below expec- 
tations. 

The commercial year just begun has available stocks of old crop wheat 
almost equal to those at the beginning of 1931-32 and a production that on 
the basis of information at present available for the northern hemisphere as 
a whole approximates closely to that of 1931. As regards probable demand 
in the current season the large rye crop in the countries where this is an im- 
portant bread-grain and the good production expected for maize and potatoes 
may affect wheat consumption. 


St. 8 Ingl. 
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A complete picture o I the relation between world supply and demand 
cannot, however, be formed until crop prospects in the southern hemisphere 
are more dearly defined. All that can now be said regarding the crops of 
the southern hemisphere is that areas sown to wheat have undergone a not- 
able extension both in Argentina and Australia and that so fat, while as 
regards the former country the most recent information is less satisfactory due 
to locusts and rain damage in the northern areas, the weather in the latter 
has been favourable. 


Germany ; The warm dry weather of the first half of July accelerated ripening, 
especially on the light lands of the west. Some drought damage is reported. In the 
South and Centre harvesting was checked by rains after mid- July. In some places 
yields have been reduced by laying. 

The area under spelt is estimated, at about 282,000 acres, as in 1931, a decrease 
of 7.8 % on the 1926-30 mean. 

Production should be about 3,505,000 centals, 19.2 % above that of 1931 and 
9*5 % above the mean. 

Austria ; Intense heat continued from the end of June to almost the end of the 
second decade of July; rains were at a minimum during this period and over a large 
part of the country were, completely lacking. In the third decade of July a sharp 
change in the weather occurred with general and copious showers. 

The warm season stimulated ripening of cereals, which were backward and in most 
lo wiving lands it was possible to cany out harvesting rapidly. The subsequent bad 
weather hindered bringing in of the crop; damage is, however, mainly local. 

The winter wheat crop is entirely saved in the lowlands while in the uplands the 
harvest is in progress ; the grains are full and specific gravity is high; yield of straw 
is smaller. ■ Spring wheat is already ripening in. the lowlands and promises good yields. 
The winter rye crop is fairly well forward ; the grains are large and heavy, though their 
. qualify has ' somewhat suffered in a number of areas from laying; the straw is healthy 
and abundant. Spring rye, which is already yellowing in areas of medium elevation, 
has also large, full grains. 

The barley crop looks well though much spring barley was harvested in rainy 
weather and is somewhat discoloured. In general yield is better for . grain than for 
straw Harvesting of oats has begun on early fields. The ears are well developed and 
full ; the ■st&ms'ate of satisfactory length only on the moister lands. 

Belgium: In the first three weeks of July w r eather was generally dry, hot and sunny. 
After 20 July rains set in and caused fairly general lodging and in some localities 
hail caused damage. In general cereals are in good condition. The greater part of, 
the winter-barley has been brought in and threshing has begun. Yields are good. Much 
of the rye has also been brought in. 

Bulgaria : The abundant and torrential rains of July were deleterious to cereals, 
particularly to wheat, and have appreciably reduced the first estimates of produc- 
tion. 
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Area and Crop Condition, 


Area Sown 


COUNTRIES 


Wheat. 


Germany 
Austria . 


M 

X s) 

I to) 

\*S) 

Belgium. ..... 

Bulgaria. .... 

* Denmark .... 

Spain ■ 

Estonia ... tv) 
Finland ..... 

France . . . 

England and Wales 
Scotland .... 
Northern Ireland . 
Hungary. .... 

Italy 

*%atvia. ... w) 
Lithuania .... 
Luxemburg . . . 

Malta 

♦Norway . . . . . 
Netherlands . . . 

I &) 

* \ s) 

Rumania . . . . 
♦Sweden' ..... 
Switzerland 2) . . 

Czechoslovakia j ^ 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Total Europe . . 


Poland 


IT. S. S. R. . . M 


Canada 3) . . 

United States 3} 
Mexico.. ....... 

Total America , ». 

India ...... 

Japan 1 . . . . ' . . 
Syria and Uebanon 

Total Asia . . 


Algeria . , . 

Cyrenaica .. . w) , 
♦Egypt ...... 

/Kenya'. 4) . y 
French Morocco . ■■■ 
Tunis * 


Total Africa . . . 


Grand to tax,. 

\n) 


1931-32 

I93Q-3* 

Average 

1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

% *931-32 

Crop condition ( j) 

1930-3* 

= 100 

Aver. 

~ 100 

1-VIII-193S 

z-t 

Tl-igsz 

I- VIII -1931 

Thousand acres j 






a ) 

b ) 

c ) 

«) j 

b} ! 

c ) 

a ) | 

6) 

C } 

4,876 

4,652 

3,804 

104.8 

128.2 




2.5 

_ | 


_ j 



751 

702 

384 

106.9 

195.3 

— 

— 


2.6 

— . 

— ’ 

— ' ; 



495 

485 

482 

102.0 

102.7 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.5 

— ] 

— 

. 2.91 

— 


. * . 

22 

27 


. . 

2.6 

— . 

— 

2.6 

— . | 

— . 


3.0 

— . 

391 

381 

384 

102.4 

101.7 

— 

— 

— 

d ) 

— S 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

2,906 

2,964 

2,754 

98.1 

I05.5 ■ 

125 

— 

— 

125 

— 

— ' 

145 , | 

— 

— 


259 

257 


♦ « 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— . 

99 

— i 

■ — 

97 

io'eoi 

11,245 

10,786 

*94.3 

98.3 

— 

__ 

— 

d ) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

44 

38 

31 

115.6 

141.9 

103 

■ — 

— 

i)l 02 

— 

— ; 

«— 

— 

i)99 

50 

47 

40 

106.8 

126.6 

115 

— 

' — 

— : 

— 

98 

107' 

— 

_ 

12,973 

11,725 

12,650 

110.6 

102.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — ‘ 

— 

— 

— 

' — ' 

283 

769 

402 

36.9 

70.4 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— ; 

— 

— 

— 

1,288 

1,197 

1,460 

107.6 

88.2 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

52 

50 

57 

104.9 

92.7 

106 

— 

— , 

105 

— 

■ — 

— 

; 

95 

4 

3 

5 

131.2 

79.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 


3,963 

4,011 

3,953 

98.8 

100.2 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 


— 


— 


12,199 

11,981 

12,083 

101.8 

101.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 


149 

105 



no 

— 

— 

no 


— 



— 

80 

‘■514 

478 

401 

*107.4 

1*28.1 

123 

— 


120 

— 

— 

106 

— 

— 

22 

23 

30 

97.8 

73.9 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.0 

■ — 

— 

2.8 



10 

10 

9 

99.2 

103.9 

. — 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

... 

29 

27 



*)101 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5)97 

— 

— 

s ) 9 \ 

293 

192 

137 

*1*52.2 

21*2*9 

1)75 

— 

• — 

z)80 

■ — 

— * 

, — 

*)71 

— 

3,848 

4,137 

3,255 

93.0 

1 18.2 

1) 3.2 

— 


1) 3.1 

— 

— 

1) 3.5 

— 

— 

359 

358 

222 

100.0 

161.5 

1) 3.4 

— 

— 

*) 3.3 

. — 

— * 

1) “3.3 

— • 

— 

7,137 

8,566 

7,625 

83.3 

93.6 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

;) 

■— ■ 

— 




683 

544 



117 

' — 

— 

— 


— 

— < 

■ — ■ 

i)95 

*"*182 

179 

- 175 

101.5 

103.8 

— 

— 

95 

101 

— 

— 

— . , 

— 

98 

1,999 

1,962 

1,815 

101.9 

110.1 

— 

— 

3.1 

2.6 


— 

— 

3,0 

— 

96 

98 

92 

98.6 

105.1 

2.6 

— 

. — 

2.5 

— 

— 

— i 

3.0 


5,243 

5,395 

4,899 

97.2 

107.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

70,578 

71,648 

67,935 

98.5 

103,9 

- 

- 

— 

~~ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

32,337 

29,173 

20,663 

110.8 

156.5 












_ 

— 

— 

53,603 

62,901 

54,224 

85.2 

98.9 

, — 

— . 

“ 

— , 

— ; 





479 

560 

833 

85.5 

57.5 



'■ . 

. _ j 

102 






— 

26,620 

25,554 

23,092 

104.2 

115.3 

— ~ 


88 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— i 

54 

33,245 

41,363 

38,202 

80.4 

87.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64.7 


— 

— 

22,169 

13,936 

21,243 

159.1 

104.4 

— 

— 

70.4 

84.2 

— ■ 

— i 

- 

__ 

40.5 

1,092 

1,501 

1,278 

72.8 

85.5 

— . 



— 


— 1 

' 



■ 

83,605 

82,914 

84,648 

100.8 

98.8 


- 


— 

— 


— 

“ | 

— 

33,749 

32,189 

31,485 

104.8 

107.2 

. _ .■ 

. 






— - .■ 



' 1,235 

1,231 

1,185 

100.3 

104.2 

— 

— 

" — 

f ) e ) 

— 


— " 

— . ' 

— 

1,191 

1,168 

1,118 

102.0 

106.5 

— 

— 


— 

— 



— . 


36,175 

34,588 

33,788 

104.6 

107.1 

- 


— 

— 


.. , I 

— 

— 


3,695 

3,640 

3,738 

101.5 

98.8 

, 


90 

; 

100 


1 

■ , 

70 

6 

18 

31 

32.7 

18.4 

— 

— ■' 

— ->■ .. 

«—* 

. ■ 

— - 


— * 

— 


1,649 

1*583 

•. < ■ 

; . * • 

• — 

/—> 


J15, 


.. ■; 

— ' 

— * ■ 

— 

*** 45 

59 

S' 67 

*75.8 

66.8 

' — 


— 

— 


: •— > 

— . 

— - 

—7 

2,450 

2,477 

2,699 

98.9 

90.8 

— 



— 

• — ; 

; /— ' 

— 


/ — - 

2,100 

1,977 

1,774 

106.2 

118.4 

/ — ■■ 

-*■ 


' — 

■ W ' 


; . : ■ 

■ 

■ ■ 

8,296 

8,171 

8,309 

1 101.5 

99.8 

— 


- 

- 


- 


~ . 


198,654 

197,321 

194,680 

1 100.7 

102.0 











s 


. . 


284,594 

289,395 

269,567 

! 98.3 

i 105.6 












COUNTRIES 

i 

! I93I-33 

} 

1 \ Average 

1930 -St j I9 g-sS 

| 1929-30 

j % 1931-32 

Crop condition (f) 

1 

1 1930 -31 

=* 100 

Aver. 

~ 100 

t-VIII -1933 

1 - 

VI I -1932 

x-VlXl -1931 

s Thousand acres 



i 

j 


i 


| *> 

6 ) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

*) 

&) 

c) 

S.YE. 

Germany . , 

j w) 

! 10.825 

10,610! 11,425 

102,0 

94.7 

_ 





2.5 





w_ 

— 



ts) 

S 168 

179! 202 

93.6 

83.0 


— 

. — 

2.7 

— 

— 

” — 

— 

— 

Austria . . . 

I©} 

1 891 

S 865! 89 S 

103.5 

100.0 

2.3 

— 

— - 

2,4 

— 

— 

2.8 

' — 

— 

i*s) 

| 

l 39! 51 



2.5 

- — 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.8 


•— 

Belgium , , . 


1 573 

! 553! 569 

103.6 

100.7 


— 

— 


/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria , , 


1 591 

| 591? 

1 521 

100.1 

114.7 

130 

— 

— 

130 


— 

145 

— 

— 

♦Denmark . » 


s 

332 

! 415 




— 

97 


— 

97 


— 

97 

Spain .... 


1 1.469 

1.516! 1,658 

96.9 

88.6 

— 

— 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

Estonia . . * 


) 361 

356 j 35 S 

101.5 

102.8 

iio 

— 

— 

i)108 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

i)95 

Finland;' . . . 


! 544 

554 54C 

98.2 

100.7 

104 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

France . , . 


\ U 8 i 

1,7441 1,899 

102.1 

93.8 

— 

— 

. — 

- — 

— 

— 

•— 

— ■ 

•— 

Hungary. . . 


i 1,561 

1,486 

; i,63i 

105.1 

95.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

Italy „ . . . 


278 

284; 305 

97,9 

91.1 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*Xatvia. . . , 



| 572 

| 628 



115 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 



— 

60 

Lithuania . . 


1.186 

j 1,257 

j 1,164 

94.3 

101.9 

123 

— 

— 

126 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

Luxemburg . 


17 

16 

J IS 

108.1 

97.1 

1.8 

— 



2.0 




2.4 

- — . 



♦Norway , , . 


... 

35 

20 



w)\03 

— 



«j}103 

— 

— 


— 

u))87 

Netherlands . 


407 

445 

! 485 

91.6 

84.1 

i)73 

— 

— 

1 ) 77 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

x)65 

Maud . . , 

f »> 

13,774 

14.201 

; 13,996 

97.0 

98.4 

1 ) 3.4 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 2.9 

l s) 

60 

62 

! 82 

96.6 

73.3 

— 

1 ) 3.0 

. — 

— 

i)3.0 



— 

x) 2.9 

Rumania , . 

. . 

79 S 

! 1,006 

1 779 

78.6 

101.5 


— 





/) 



— 

— . 


♦Sweden . , . 

, . 

, . . 

51 1 

| 686 



i)I 12 

— 









— 

i)90 

Switzerland . 

♦ , 

45 

46 

49 

99.5 

92.3 




95 

102 





— 

92 

Czechoslo vakia . . 

2,588 

2,490 

2,548 

103-9 

101.6 

a-) 2.3 

— 


to) 2.4 




— 

— 


Yugoslavia . 

. . 

615 

625 

557 

98,5 

110.5 


*— 

— 


— 


— . 

— 

003,5 

Total Europe 


38,532 

38,892 

j 39,670 

99.1 

97.1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 



U„ S, s. R. . . 

. . 

65,731 

68,380 

!■ 65,481 

96.1 

100.4 

— 

— 

— 







— 



"Canada 3 ) . . 

1 ») 

606 

599 

1 705 

101.3 

86.0 










92 


■ 


1 s) 

159 

179 

i 251 

88.8 

63.4 




91 

_ 

_ 

96 



57 

United States 

3) - 

3,324 

3,127 

j 3,312 

106.3 

100.4 

— 



82.2 




— 

68.2 

Total America 

. . 

4M9 

3,905 

] 4,268 

104J 

95.8 

_ 

— 



— .. 





— 


’ — 

Algeria .... 

. .• 

5 

3 

4 

161.1 

147.3 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand total. 

fm) 

42,626 

42,800 

. 43,942 

99.6 

97.0 










„ 


i«) 

108,357 

111,180 

| 109,423 

97.5 

99.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~~ 


— 

— 

Barley. 




■ 












Germany . . 

hv) 

! 6 H ; 

561 

444 

108.9 

137.7 

__ 1 



2.6 







\S) 

! 3,271 : 

3,440 

3,295 

95.1 

99.3 


— . 



! 2.5 



, 


__ 


Austria . . , 

!»)■ 

1 18 

18 

23 

95,9 

76.1 

2.4 

— 

j _ 

2.6 





2.8 

— 



'.Belgium. , . 

\ 5} 

398, 

404 

364 

98.7 

109.4 

2.4 

— 

I _ 

! 2.5 



! ' 


3.0 



89 

70 

78 

126.9 

114.2 



j 


100 





Bulgaria" , . 
♦.Denmark , '. 
Spain, V . , . 
♦Estonia . . , 


605 

*4,553 

607 

889 

4,644 

279 

591 

863 

4.481 

283 

99.7 

’ 98.0 

102.5 

10 V .6 

120 

— 

97 

120 

J) 


95 

145 


97 

Irish Free State . 
Finland' , » „ . . 

*103 

30O 

116 

276 

125 

276 

’89.0 

109.1 

82.4 

108.8 

— 

- 

97 

97 

- 

- 

94 

- 


96 

■. Prance , . „ 

IW) 

, 414 

423 

408 

97.8 

101.5 





■ 

. 





U) ■ 

■■1,445 

1,490 

1,313 

96.9 

1 10.0 

.. 









England and Wales 

963 

1,029 

1,104 

93.6 

87.2 

_ 










swtianct ' » , 
Hungary. . ' , 

, *■ 

70 

1,158 

88 

1,165 

112 

1,077 

79.6 

99.3 

62.6 

107.6 

— 

100 

- 

2.6 

100 


— 

100 

- 

Italy , » , . 
Xitfcuania . . 
Xusemburg ■ . 
.Malta 5 } . „ 
♦Norway . , - 
Netherlands" , 

Poland . . , 

Rumania . .■ 
♦Sweden,,;. 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia', ., 

fm) ' 

.*) ' 

535 
| 495 

10 

1 6 

"’SO 
' 125 
3,017 
4.547 

■■■'"* 17 
1,744 
.1,040 

543 
474 
II 
' 7 
. , 138 
71 
128 
3,001 
. 4,742 
, 311 

18 
1,78! 
1,117 

579 
499 
9 
7 
142 
71 
175 
2,730 
4.494 
f 333 

16 
1,759 
1,022 

98.5 

104.4 

89.9 
90.3 

*70.3 

97.9! 

100.5 

95.9 

*98.6 

97.9 
93.0 

92.4 

99.2 

114.1 

94.0 

70*0 

71.7 

110.5 

101.2 

107*7 

99.1 
101.7 

113 

2.3 

102 

r)71 

1 ) 3.4 
1 ) 3.6 

t)104 

sn.4 

- 

96 

113 

2,4 

i)71 

1 ) 3.2 
1 ) 3.3 
<0 

s) 23 

I Ml ill M m 1 

99 

99 

120 

2.4 

r)7l 
x) 3.2 
x) 3.2 

iiimiiiiii 

91 • 

i)97 

97 

$) 3.1 

' Total Eumpigt 

* • '., 

ism. 

26,224 

25,052 

97.6 

102 J 

. - 

- 

- 




— 


— . 



s 



Area Sown jj 


; 

Average 

1025-26 

% 19 

3*-32 i 


1931-32 

3 93o -31 

to 

19 * 9-30 

X930-3* 

Aver. 

Thousand acres 

— 100 

= 100 

U.S.S.R., . , . 

16329 

16,854 

18,169 

96.9 

89.9 

Canada 3 ) . . . . 

3,728 

3,768 

4,704 

98.9 

793 

United States 3 ) . 

13,895 

11,428 

11,231 

121.6 

123.7 

Total America . . 

17,623 

15,196 

15,935 

116.0 

110.6 

Japan ...... 

2,093 

2,105 

2,265 

99.4 

92.4 

Syria and Lebanon 

8 I 0 

941 

746 

86.0 

108.6 ! 

Total Asia. . . 

2,903 

3,046 

3,011 

953 

96.4 j 

Algeria ..... 

3.203 

3,178 

3,505 

100.8 

91.4 

Cvrenaica . . w) 

47 

82 

99 

57.7 

47.5 

•Egypt ..... 

... 

306 

364 

. . . 


French. Morocco . 

2,930 

3,222 

2,995 

90.9 

97.8 

Tunis ...... 

1,483 

1,223 

1,235 

121.2 

120.1 

Total Africa . . . 

7,663 

7,705 

7,834 

99.5 

97.8 

Grand total. J ^ 

53,773 

70,102 

52,171 

69,025 

51,832 

70,00! 

103.1 

101.6 

103.7 

100.1 

Oats. 






Germany .... 

8,115 

8,310 

8,634 

97.7 

94.0 ] 

* Austria 


777 

759 

* * 


Belgium . . . . . 

714 

729, 

682 

98.0 

104.7 

Bulgaria .... 

304 

295 

335 

102.9 

90.6 

* Denmark .... 

* * 

937 

999 


* 

Spain ...... 

1,826 

1,986 

1,902 

91.9 

96.0 

♦Estonia 

, : 

367 

356 



Irish Free State . 

623 

623 

650 

100.0 

95.8 

Finland ..... 

1,119 

1,149 

1,100 

97.4 

101.8 

France f ®) 

2,123 

2,174 

2,021 

97.7 

105.1 

±* ranee ... ^ 

6,295 

6,456 

6,563 

97.5 

95.9 

England and Wales 

1,577 

1,652 

1,802 

95.5 

87.5 

Scotland .... 

866 

835 

893 

103.8 

96.9 

' North Ireland . . 

285 

286 

312, 

99.8 

91.5 

Hungary. .... 

585 

596 

665 

98.2 

87.9 

Italy 

1,177 

1,206 

1,255 

97.6 

93.8 

Lithuania .... 

931 

900 

828 

S03.4 

112.4 

Luxemburg . . . 

74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 

♦Norway ..... 


237 

241 



Netherlands . . . 

”350 

369 

378 

94.9 

*92.5 

Poland ..... 

5367 

5,367 

5,125 

100.0 

104.7 ; 

Rumania .... 

2,100 

2,154 

2,757 

97.5 

j 76.2 

♦Sweden 


1,590 

1,729 



Switzerland . . . 

i ***41 

45 

50 

89.7 

8 U 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1 2,023 

2,042 

2,081 

99.1 

97.2 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

848 

974 

969 

87.0 

87.5 

. Total Europe , . . 

37J43 

38,223 

39,074 

97.7 

95.6 

U. S. S. R. . . . . 

35,149 

42,492 

43,286; 

82.7 

81.2 

■Canada 3 ) . . ... 

13,138 

12,871, 

12,971 

102.1 

101.3 

United States 3 ) . 

41,994 

39,719 

40,230! 

105.7 

104,4 

Total America . 

55,132 

52,590 

53,201 

104.8 

103,6 

Syria and Uebanon 

28 

27 

42 

102.3 

66.6 

Algeria ...... 

498 

557| 

60S 

89.4 

82.4 

French Morocco . ■; 

63 

60 

82' 

106.0 

77.2 

Tunis , . , . ' i‘ , I 

86 

67 

109 

129.6 

79.3 

Total Africa * . : 

647 

684 

796 

94.9 

8L7 

fm) 

93,150 

91,524 

93,113 

101.8 

100,0 

XQxAl*# \ ' \ 

, , , .. 1 n ) 

128,299; 

134,016 

136,399 

95.7 

94.1 


Chop condition (J* 


r-VHl 1932 
a) j b) | c) 


— | 63 

- I 555 


- 74 

— 70.0 


*) Countries not Included in the totals. — f) See explanation of the various systems, page 507. ■ — - a) ' Above', the 
average. — 6) Average. — c) Below the average. — d) Very good. — iff) Good. — f) Average. — g) Bad. — tin) Not 
including U. S. S. R. — n) including U. S. S. R. — s) Spring crop. — to) Winter crop. — 1) At the middle of the previous 

month. — 2) Including spelt and meslin. — 3) The area, for 1931-32 is that which it is anticipated will he harvested; for 

previous years the figures refer to the area harvested. — 4) European crops only. — 5) Including meslin. 
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Estonia : The end of June and the beginning of July were unusually unfavour- 
able for vegetation ; the drought was considerably longer than last year and continued 
till the middle of July, when there was much rain though not enough everywhere. 
The dry weather hindered normal growth especially of spring crops; autumn-sown 
wheat was stronger but it is feared that the grain will remain small. The flowering 
of rye was satisfactory and a larger harvest is expected. 

Condition of meslin on 15 July was 100 according to the system of the Insti- 
tute against 107 on 15 July 1931. 


Finland : According to the latest estimate production of meslin is this year 
about 464,000 centals (So 1,000 bushels) against 288,000 (497,000) in 1931 and 323,000 
(557,000) 011 the average of the five years ending 1930; 161 % and 144 %. 

Francs : The second half of July and the first week of August were marked 
by very irregular conditions, rather frequent tains or violent storms almost every- 
where, alternating with very hot days, conditions were on the whole rather unfavour- 
able to wheat, which was still backward; in all areas laying, take-all, and in places even 
rust, developed. The Provencal south everywhere suffered form storms in the middle 
of harvesting and all the sheaves as well as the standing com were damaged; in quant- 
ity as in quality the crop appears bad . In the South-west storms also caused losses, 
less important however, and yields appear mote less average; specific gravity and quality 
are very irregular and rather mediocre The situation improves northward, being 
good in the Centre and West and very good in the Paris area and the North despite 
a certain number of laid fields, which will be difficult to cut; quality and specific 
gravity appear good if not very good, with some irregularity however, In the east 
the situation is not very satisfactory. 

On the whole the crop appears rather good. Private estimates give a probable 
total of between 190 (310) and 200 million centals (330 million bushels) which is con- 
sidered to be practically’ sufficient to cover internal requirements, but these estimates 
are based ■ on: the supposition of an extension of sowings beyond the area officially 
given. 

Winter oats are mediocre in the South-west, rather good in the South and Centre; 
in .the Paris Basin and the North winter oats have given fairly satisfactory results, 
but spring oats, despite improvement brought by the rains of the latter - half of July, 
ate attacked by weeds and are very irregular and badly laid. Similar conditions hold 
good in the East. O11 the whole the. oats crop appears rather below the average. 

The barley and winter-barley crops appear, 021 the other hand, to be good both 
in quantity and' quality/' 

Rye is also generally satisfactory. .. 

... Buckwheat 'has a good appearance ; flowering has taken place under good con- 
ditions and crop prospects are good. 

The weather in' the second half of August was fine 'apart from some brief local 
showers and ripening was -completed and the harvest made under good .conditions. 
Yields' from first threshings confirm the widespread agricultural opinion that the 
wheat crop is certainly above 175 million centals ((295 million bushels), while com- 
mercial circles continue of talk of a crop of 200 (330) millions. The oats crop will 
probably be ordinary and that of barley average. , 

Great Britain mid Northern Ireland : The first half of July was, like June, warm and 
on the whole dry, but the latter half of the month was unsettled with frequent and 
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sometimes tempestuous rains throughout the area. Some lodging is reported. Growth 
was, however, rapid and good yields are generally expected. Except for occasional 
cuttings of oats in the South of England harvesting had not commenced at the end 
of July and was expected to be somewhat late. 

The barley area in Northern Ireland, which is too small for inclusion in the tables, 
is estimated at 1,090 acres, a decrease of 26% on that of 1931 and of 40 % in the 
mean ; the area of rye is 430 acres, an increase of 3 % and a decrease of 31 % with respect 
to the above periods. 

Greece: The latest information from the Ministry of Agriculture confirms the pre- 
vious indications of an exceptionally good crop. 

Hungary : The period from 7 to 20 April was characterised at first by very high 
temperatures, which subsequently fell, and b\ T frequent severe storms ; subsequently, 
from 21 July to 3 August, the weather was prevalently cold and dry. At the end of 
the latter period harvesting of -wheat, rye and barley had been completed and threshing 
was in progress ; oats were being harvested and had been partly brought in and threshed. 

Forecasts of the the wheat crop, which suffered greatly from rust, are low. Those 
of rye have risen; the grain is generally well developed, quality is good and yield of 
straw 7 satisfactory. For barley the grain is fairly full, quality is generally good and 
yields average. For oats quality varies greatly according to locality, but on the wiiole 
production seems below average. 

Italy : In July harvesting and threshing was more or less impeded by bad 
weather. Threshing results for many provinces, especially in Central Italy, indicate a 
production considerably above that expected last month. Harvesting of other cereals 
is over. 

Latvia : Temperatures in July were considerably above normal. In the first half 
of the month the weather was hot and dry ; in the second half there were numerous 
heavy showers but precipitation remained below 7 normal. In some areas there were 
heavy hailstorms which caused considerable damage to wheat. The hot sunny days 
did not have a favourable influence on development of cereals. 

Condition of winter wheat on 15 July was average according to 35.5 % of corres- 
pondents" replies, above average according to 59.4 % and below average according 
to 5.1 %". The corresponding figures for rye are : 33.3 %, 63.5 % and 3.2 % ; for 
barley : 49.6 %, 21.4 % and 29.0 % ; for oats : 49.4 %, 25.0 % and 25.6 %, 

Lithuania : The first half of July was warm and rainless but the latter half was 
marked by variable and stormy weather. Rye w r as harvested under good conditions 
but wheat was compromised by rain. 

Condition of meslin on 1 August was 120 according to the system of the Institute 
against 113 on 1 July 1932 and 123 on 1 August 1931. J 

Luxemburg : The predominantly rainy weather of July and 1 the heavy showers 
lowered quality of wheat, which has been to a large extent laid. 

Production of meslin is estimated at about 132,000 centals (228,000 bushels) 
against 93,900 (161,900) in 1931 and 122,500 (211,300) in 1926-30; 141% and 108 %. 

Norway : Crop condition of meslin on 1 August was 100 according to the system 
of the Institute against 99 on 1 July 1932 and 91 on 1 August 1931. 
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Netherlands : Crop condition of wheat is generally, good and in several parts 
oi the country very good. Rye and barley are in good condition but oats lias 
suffered from drought, especially in the higher areas; its condition varies from good 

to fairy good. 


Poland : Between mid-June and mid- July weather was rather dry and hot. In 
Foznania and Pomotze laying was reported, . though in other areas tills was insignifi- 
cant. Storms and frosts did not cause any considerable damage. The general appear- 
ance of cereals on 15 July showed an improvement with respect to 15 June. In the. 
second half of the month, however, on the eve of the harvest, a severe attack of 
rust was reported, especially in Galicia. 

Portugal: The weather has: favoured development, rains having been opportune. 
Production of wheat, of which the estimate is already known and of rye are consid- 
erably above those of 1931. 

Rumania : Rust attacked wheat in the second half of June, causing serious, 
damage, so that the first estimates of probable yields have been very appreciably 
reduced. The areas most affected are the Danube plain, southern Bessarabia and 
the Tisa plain. Harvesting began between 20 June and 10 July and was generally 
carried out under good conditions. 

Sweden: During June temperatures were generally rather below the mean and 
in the first week of the month there were night frosts in the northern areas. In July 
temperatures rose and often exceeded the mean by 5-7 0 C. June was dry in the agri- 
cultural areas, especially in the south, and the drought was maintained till the be- 
ginning of July, precipitation in many areas being even less than half normal. To- 
ward mid- July plentiful rains improved crop condition, which promised good yields. 

Switzerland: Crop prospects are appreciably lower than last month. The fre- 
quent storms and violent showers almost everywhere caused laying of cereals so that 
weeds spread rapidly. The wet weather also favoured various cryptogamic diseases 
and this has compromised still more the already inferior quality of the grain. Crops 
have been greatly delayed by the continual rains and yield of grain shows a marked 
deficit. The, cereal crop is still therefore considerably smaller than last year and 
much below the normal. 

Production of spelt is estimated at 615,000 centals, 1.5 % above that of last* 
year (606,000) and 13.6 % below the average for 1926-30 (704,000); the crop has been 
grown on an area of 31,400 acres as in 1931, and 7.6 % below the average. The 
meslin crop has been grown on an area of 13,600 acres, the same as that of 1931 and 
5.2% above the average; it should give a production of 265,000 centals (456,000 
bushels), 1.7 % above that oflastyear, 260,000 (449,000) and 1.0 % below the average 
267,000 (461,000).. 

Czechoslovakia : Throughout most of the country the prevalently rainy weather 
of June continued in July, causing much lodging and delay in harvesting. In some 
districts of Central and Southern Moravia, Eastern Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia 
on the other hand drought persisted. In parts of Bohemia and Moravia rust was 
widespread. Generally the cereal crop is expected to be satisfactory in quantity 
though quality is compromised. 
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Yugoslavia: Hot and sunny weather at the beginning of July was followed by 
changeable rather rainy weather. Floods and rust, the latter especially in the Voi- 
vodina hare caused heavy losses in certain areas. Wheat production does not, there- 
fore, appear promising. 

U. S. S, R, : The dry and rather cool weather in July favoured bringing in of 
cereals almost everywhere in the Union. The harvest, which began early in July 
in the southern areas and was in progress in the north at the beginning of August, 
has, however, been rather slow. 

According to the People's Commissariat for Agriculture in a report of 10 August 
the area harvested throughout the Union was 111,033,000 acres, 53.1 % of the area sown, 
against 140,966,000 (65.5 %) harvested at the same date last year. The backward 
areas are Ukraina, where 28,506,000 acres had been harvested (73.1 %) against 
42,216,000 in the preceding 3’ear, Northern Caucasus, with 13,631,000 acres (75.0%) 
against 17,607,000, and Upper and Middle Volga, with 20,184,000 (66. o %) against, 
27,145,000. 

Stooking was also backward, the production of 40,711,000 acres, 36.7 % of the 
area harvested, having been stocked up to 10 August. The production of 14,676,000 
acres (13.2 %) had been threshed. The backwardness is according to the Soviet press 
due especially to inadequate preparations and to local administrative shortcomings 
in the working out of the harvesting plan on sovkhozi , 

In fact, according to the same source, the area harvested on 10 August on the 
sovkhozi was 8,019,000 acres (39.2 %) of the total sown, in the kolkhozi 80,073,000 
acres (55.1 %) against 92,525,000 last year and, including holchosi comprised in 
41 tractor areas", 48,426,000 acres (6S.3 %). Harvesting is backward on the indivi- 
dualistic holdings also, where on 10 August 22,942,000 acres (53.1 %) had been harvested 
against 41,037,000 last year. 

Following the concession of privileges to members of kolkhozi in order to 
stimulate both harvesting and sales to the State, the Government took severe 
measures against sabotage, theft and other anti-social conduct. 

The lack of official data makes forecasts for the next crop impossible. All that 
is known is that total area sown this year is about 7 % less than last year and that 
.according to official sources, average unit yields should be higher than last year 

Argentina : Weather up to the second decade of July was very favourable to 
germination. Crop condition was particularly good in the areas where volcanic ash 
fell most abundantly, increasing soil humidity. Varieties having a long growth cycle 
and selected from time to time are generally used. It is confirmed that this year there 
is a 20 % increase in area sown to spring wheat in the province of Buenos Aires, 
15 % in Santa Fe, and 25 % in Santiago del Estero, An increase is also expected 
in Cordoba and San Uuis, while area remains unchanged in Entre Rios. A decrease 
has occurred only on the Pampa. 

Canada: On 16 August the Western harvest was proceeding in almost ideal 
weather. In Saskatchewan and Central Alberta, where considerable deterioration had 
occurred due to the prolonged dry weather, good rains had fallen during the past week, 
but general precipitation was still needed. Temperatures remained high except in 
Central Alberta, where a sharp drop occurred. 

There was more fear of frost in northern areas than of rust in the south. Over 
the whole West there had generally been little change since the beginning of August, 
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though perhaps a . slight net depreciation* The weather had, in fact, been too hot 
ni id drv for proper ruling o'i the grain. 

There was some grasshopper damage in Manitoba and in parts of Saskatchewan. 

and Alberta. 

Grades will be lower this year. 

Rve has given better results than expected.' Barley and oats have suffered more 
than wheat from insects and weather. 

United States : At the end of July rain was still necessary to insure a satisfactory 
harvest. Threshing of spring wheat began early in August and that of winter wheat and 
oats drew to a -close. 

On 17 August threshing- of winter wheat and of oats had been completed and 
harvesting of spring wheat was well forward, hate spring wheat had need of rains- ■ 
to assure a satisfactory harvest. Fall ploughing had been started. 

The reduction in winter wheat acreage this year is due partly to decreased sowings 
last fall and partly to unusually heavy abandonment. The unusually heavy abandon- 
ment of spring wheat in the summer of 1931 should be taken into account in comparing 
the area of spring wheat with that of last year. Last year the winter wheat crop was 
unusually large and the spring wheat crop unusually small ; this year the situation is 
reversed, with a very short winter wheat crop now harvested and prOwSpects as on 1 Au- 
gust of a large spring wheat crop. 

The barley acreage is the highest on record the increase having occurred in all 
except three States and being marked in the leading States, especially the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas. Heavy abandonment of winter wheat accounts partly for the 
increase in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and Montana. 

China : The preliminary estimate of this year's wheat and barley crop in Shantung, 
Shansi, Hopei, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Honan, Hupeh and Chekiang is 87,440,000 centals 
for wheat and 271,180.000 centals for barley, respectively 30 % and 23 % below the 
normal for these provinces, which in a normal years supply 70 % and 68 % respec- 
tively of the total wheat and barley production of China. 

Syria and Lebanon : Weather has been fairly favourable in the last ' few days to 
growth and harvesting. 

Algeria : Temperatures in the latter half of July were lore for, the season with mist 
on the coast. -Harvesting and threshing, were finished under excellent conditions. 
If the wheat crop which appears to be still, above the preliminary estimate of last 
month is excellent, that of barley and especially that of oats were diminished by frost 
.and drought ; yields of barley are, however, not much below the average and the 
decreased production is due particularly to reduced sowings. 

' The quality and specific gravity of wheat is good, but those of barley and' oats, 
which were affected in some areas by frosts and of which growth has suffered' from the 
lack of moisture, are more irregular. 

.. . French. Morocco : Contrary to all expectations and to information from, private 
sources -obtained during threshing, the official estimate -indicates a. mediocre produc- 
tion for all cereals. On the other hand specific gravity appears to be high and quality' 
; good. 
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Tunisia: Weather lias this year been generally favourable to growth and harvesting 
though in the South where the crop is, however, of small extension, wheat suffered 
severely from nxst and in the North (Bizerta) excessive moisture in winter, rust and 
blast' have diminished yields, the latter are good or fairly good for hard wheat, with an 
average of 3.6 centals (5.9 bushels) per acre and very good, for soft wheat, 11.9 (19.8); 
yields of barley are also excellent, 6.0 (10.0). The extension of the soft wheat and 
barley area has permitted a record crop to be attained this year, that of soft wheat 
especially, with 2,650,000 centals (4,410,000 bushels) obtained on 220,000 acres, having 
exceeded last year’s crop by 50 % and the five-year average by 100 %. Production 
of barley should be above the maximum of 192S which was estimated at 6,000,000 
centals (9,900,000 bushels), by one-quarter. 

Union of South Africa: Very wet conditions prevailed in the Cape Western Pro- 
vince during June and considerable areas were sown to wheat and other winter crops. 
Germination was good and sowings were generally promising. Good rains were also 
experienced in many districts of the Cape North-West and the Karroo so that It was 
at last possible to sow grain crops In these areas. Over the remainder of the Union, 
however, conditions have been dry and relatively mild for the time of year. In both 
the Orange Free State and Transvaal Provinces conditions for winter crops were most 
unfavourable; in the Free State practically nothing was sown due to the continuous 
drought and in the Transvaal the area under cultivation has been considerably curtailed 
by the scarcity of irrigation water. 

A ustralia (Telegram of 16 August): Crop condition of wheat is generally very 
favourable. There have been general rains. Condition of crops is good; in New South 
Wales, where moisture was needed last month, an improvement has taken place. 


MAIZE 

In the principal European producing countries the copious rain in the latter 
half of July greatly favoured the maize crop, of which the condition at the begin" 
ning of August was very promising. 

In the United States the dry hot weather that prevailed in July caused deter- 
ioration and the crop estimate based on the situation on 1 August is 99 million 
centals (176 million bushels) below that of the previous month. The estimated 
production still however exceeds those obtained last year and on the average 
of the five years ending 1930 by about 10 %. In the first fortnight of August 
the weather was fairly favourable and crop condition was ameliorated. 

* * * 

Austria : The crop, favoured by the rains at the end of July, is now progressing 
more satisfactorily ; it has already flowvered in the earlier fields : ear formation Is 
taking place. .. , ' 

■ Bulgaria : The. heavy rains of July were very favourable to maize.'; of which the 
appearance oil 1 August was very good,.' : According to the first,. estimates this,. yearns 
production appreciably exceeds that of preceding/ years but Is 15 % below last yeay 
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F-yapxe : The latter half of July and the first week of August had fairly frequent 
rains unci practically everywhere violent storms, alternating with hot days ; on the 
whole the weather favoured the crop though in the southwest the wetness of the soil 
hindered hoeing and the crop is in- a dirty condition. 

The latest information indicates a small crop in the southwest. 

Maize. 
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Crop Condition (f) 


t) Tor tlhe explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 507 . — 
rj M&ggengo, — 2) European crops only. 


Hungary : The abundant rains of the second decade of July favoured the crop. 
At the beginning of August growth was vigorous ; the leaves are of fresh green colour, 
the stems high and grain formation good. If the season remains good a good crop 
may be expected. 

Haiy : Crop condition in July promised a good production. 

Portugal ; Appearance, especially of the early crop, is good, late varieties are regular 
save on dry and light lands* where production is expected to be poor, 

Rumania : The abundant rains of the latter half of July were very beneficial and 
crop condition at the beginning of August was generally very satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia : The generally rainy weather in July was very favourable and a very 
large crop is expected. 

United States : At the end of July there was still urgent need of rain throughout 
the Com Belt ; serious damage was reported in some parts in the first week of August 
but crop condition had improved by the following week. 




Dry weather .prevailed throughout the com belt in July and rains were urgently 
needed. On 17 August, however, crop condition was reported better. 

This year’s acreage is the second highest on record . being exceeded only in 1917, 
which was also a year of heavy winter wheat abandonment. Most of the increased 
acreage is accounted for by the decreased planting and heavy abandonment of winter 
wheat from North Dakota to Kansas and by the heavy reduction in cotton area. 

Mexico ; The severe heat and drought in June was very deleterious to the crop 
but the rains toward the end of the month improved its appearance. 

French Indo-China : In Tonkin the crop has not been good owing to the drought 
in January-Fehruary. In North Ann am autumn maize has given poor yields and in 
Cambodia yields have also been rather bad. 

Palestine ; Irrigated crops of maize are good. Dry sown maize is poor and short 
with small and badly-filled cobs. 

Kenya : Though, according to unofficial information, area to be sown to maize 
this' year is considerably less than in 1931, production is expected to be much larger, 
since last year locust damage was exceptionally severe and this year man y of the 
poorer quality areas will not, owing to lack of working capital, be planted. 


Production of Maize. 
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Union of South Africa : The absence of serious frosts until late in the season 
has resulted in an increase in the crop estimates from several areas. In June the 
weather was generally dry and relatively mild for the time of year. The fifth 
estimate places the 1931-32 crop at 33,452,000 centals (59*736,000 bushels), which 
is 4.5 % above the 1930-31 crop and 6.5 % below the mean of the five years end- 
ing 1929-30* 

RICE 

Italy : The area planted to rice this year is estimated at 341,000 acres against 
356,000 in 1931 and 350,000 in 1926-30; percentages 95,7 and 97,3, 

Appearance * is generally good save in certain provinces where growth is backward. 
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United Stales : Reductions in area have been substantial in all States, mostly 
because of market conditions. Total area is estimated at 845,000 acres against 974,000 
in 1931, a decrease of 13.2 %, and, 962,400 on the average of 1926-30, a decrease of 
1 2.2,%. Production in estimated at 17,600,000 centals (39,100,000 bushels) against 

20.352.000 (45,226,000) in 1931, a decrease of 13.5 %, and 19,402,000 (433115,000) 
011 the average of 1926-30, a decrease of 9.3 %. Crop condition on 1 August was 85,8 
against S2.5 on the same date last year and 85.7 on 1 July of this year. 

Formosa : The weather was generally favourable to the rice of second crop which 
germination was even and uniform. 

According to the first estimate area cultivated to rice of the first semester in 
1932-33 is about 700,000 acres against 677,400 in 1931-32 and 627,600 on the average 
of the five years ending 1930-31; percentages 103.3 and 111.5. The corresponding 
production of milled rice is about 15,987,000 centals (35,526,000 bushels) against 

14.474.000 (32,164,000) in 1931-32 and 12.455,000 (27,678,000) in the five-year period; 
percentages 1x0.5 all d 128.4. 

India : In Burma rainfall in the month ending 14 August was normal. In Bengal 
transplanting of winter padi was progressing as on 10 August but more rain was needed 
in the north and west. Harvesting of autumn padi was proceeding. 

Transplanting was also in progress in Bihar and Orissa and ill Madras and the 
Central Provinces and was proceeding smoothly ill Bombay, though in Sind, where 
early varieties were being transplanted, water supply was reported in the middle of 
Juh T as inadequate though expected to improve with the rise of the Attock; late varie- 
ties were being sown. 

I11 Assam on 1 5 August more rain was still required, especially in the Assam 
valley; crop prospects were fair in the middle of August. 

French 1 ndo-China : The cold and drought of February-March prevented the crop 
of the first semester in Tonkin and Annam and that of the dry season in Cambodia 
making a "good start. 

The crop of the first semester in Annam occupies 981,000 acres, a distinctly 
greater area than last year 877,000 acres (111.S %) but appreciably below the five- 
year average of 1,085,000 acres (90.3 %). 

Yields, though better than last year, appear to be below the mean so that forecasts 
are for a production 29 % above that of the first semester of 1931 and *23 % below 
the 1926-30 mean, that is, 7,061,000 centals (15,692,000 bushels) against 5,472,000 
(12,160,000) and 9,184,000 (20,408,000). 


POTATOES 

In the majority of European producing countries w ? eather in July and the 
first part of August was on the whole more favourable than in June. The 
first fortnight of July was generally dry and sunny with some sharp summer 
showers ; the second decade of the month and the first days of August were 
cooler and damper, conditions favouring potatoes. 

In Germany, which, excluding the U. S.'S. R., is the largest producer in 
Europe, the weather in July varied greatly between different parts of the country, 
being dry and sunny in some and very rainy in others, where some damage 
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was caused to late varieties by the wet condition of heavy lands. There was* 
however, an improvement in general crop conditions with respect to the pre- 
vious month. : 

In France also the crop was favoured by the weather in July in which dry 
and sunny days alternated with heavy rain. It is, however, too early to give 
a definite estimate since the losses caused by Colorado beetle are not yet known. 


Potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

Area 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 j 

Crop Condition (f) 

1931 

= 100 

Aver. 
=> 100 

1 -VIII -1932 

x-Vll -1932 

x-VIll -1931 

1 

000 acres j 








.*) 

t>) 

c) 

a) 

t>) 


a) 

b) 

c) 

Germany. . . j 

s) 

t) 

625 

598 

6,381 

588 

6,390 

104.5 

106.3 

2.8 

2.6 

- 

- 

2.7 

2.7 

- 

- 

2.7 

2.5 

- 

— 

Austria . . . 

S) 


61 

50 



f , T 



2.0 

— 

— 

2.7 

mim 

—■ 

Belgium .... 

435 

425 

410 

102.4 

106.3 

— 

— 

— 

e) 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

. Bulgaria .... 


37 

32 

28 

115.4 

134.3 

150 

— 

— 

150 

— 


150 

— . 

— 

Denmark . . . 


. . . 

157 

169 

„ a , 


— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

94 

Estonia .... 



168 

166 



— 

— 

89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— , 

Irish Free State 


348 

346 

363 

100.6 

96.0 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

Finland .... 


192 

174 

173 

110.5 

111.1 

104 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

91 

France. . , . . 


3,442 

3,474 

3,589 

99.1 

95.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 

— - 

— 

England and Wal 

es 

504 

447 

489 

112.7 

103.0 

— 

— 

; — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

Scotland . , . 


146 

128 

140 

114.0 

104.1 

110 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— , 

— 


95 

Northern Irelam 

1 . 

142 

134 

150 

105.6 

94.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

Hungary. . . . 


7 29 

710 

663 

102.8 

110.0 

2.5 

— ■ 

— 

2.4 

— 

: 

— 

. — , 

— , 

Italy ...... 


1.018 

1,015 

870 

100.3 

117.0 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

' — . 

— 

■— 

— 


Lithuania . , . 


427 

409 

347 

104.4 

123.0 

120 

— : 

— 

317 

— 

— 

123 

— ' 


Luxemburg . . 


40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0 

2.1 

— 

— ■ 

2.6 


— 

2.7 

, ; ' ’ 

— ■ 

Malta. . . . . 


7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 1 

— 

— 

Norway . . . . 


0 • * 

116 

120 



103 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

. — 

— 

94 

Netherlands . . 


434 

406 

428 

107.1 

10 V .5 

1 ) 70 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 65 

*— 

— 

X) 68 

— 

Poland ... . 


5,233 

6,716 

6,250 

77.9 

83.7 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.7 

— 

— 

Sweden . . . . 



327 

354 


. . . 

— 

1)100 

— 

— 

'• — 

— 

— 


1 ) 98 

Switzerland . . 


‘”l15 

113 

119 

V 02 .O 

97.0 

— 

— ■ 

89 

— 

100 



104 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . 


1,808 

1,778 

1,772 

101.7 

102.0 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— | 

2.4 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. , . 


2 ) 13,732 

15,104 

13,671 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada , , . , 


544 

584 

562 

93.1 

96.8 

_ 





' 



96 



— . 


United States . 


3,411 

3,371 

3,097 

101.2 

110.1 

__ 

— 

76.6 

— 

— , 

81.6 

— 

— • 

74,3 

Algeria . . . . 


31 

24 

25 

127.3 

122.0 

— 

100 

— 

— 

100 

— 


— 

75 


(f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 507. — 
a) Early potatoes. — t) Late potatoes. — i) Middle of preceding month. — 2 ) Area sown on 20th June 1932. 


The crop in Italy is very promising and where already lifted is of good 
quality. 

I 11 Czechoslovakia good progress is recorded everywhere following on the 
rains at the end of July and beginning of August though the improvement in 
condition is not great. 

Reports from Hungary are also favourable especially as regards late varieties 
which have developed regularly though the tubers are still somewhat small. 

In Belgium a production lower than last year is everywhere expected ; 
crop condition has improved since July. 
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There are good expectations in Lithuania following the favourable weather 
of July and in the Netherlands crop condition shows great improvement and 
an exceptionally luxuriant crop is expected. 

Amongst the minor producing countries prospects are generally favourable 
save in Switzerland, -where disease has caused heavy losses. 


Production of potatoes. 


C OITNTRIES 

| English measures ■ | 

j American measures , | 

l| % £932 

£932 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926101930 

1 I93X 
= 100 

Average 
~ 1,00 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

% 

0 / 

/ 0 

German >• i) . . . . . . 

61,789 

65,196 

61,299 

102,980 

108,658 

102,163 

94.8 

100.8 

Belgium ....... 

77,704 

78,857 

74,142 

129,503 

131,425 

123,567 

98.5 

104.8 

Bulgaria . 

1,819 

1,720 

946 

3,031 

2,866 

1,576 

105.8 

192.4 

Finland . . . . , . . 

20,426 

15,997 

17,419 

34,042 

26,661 

29,030 

127.7 

117.3 

Hungary ....... 

50,261 

31,932 

41,269 

83,767 

53,185 

68,781 

157.5 

121.8 

Luxemburg ..... 

4,057 

4,700 

3,652 

6,761 

7,832 

6,086 

86.3 

111.1 

Malta 

564 

670 

636 

941 

1,117 

1,060 

84.2 

88.7 

Netherlands ..... 

71,298 

60,322 

72,753 

118,827 

100,535 

121,253 

118.2 

98.0 

Switzerland 

14,720 ; 

16,447 

14,971 

24,533 

27,410 

24,952 

89.5 

98.3 

United States. .... 

220,200 1 

225,311 

213,920 

367,000 

375,518 

356,526 

97.7 

102.9 

Algeria. ....... 

1,102 

949 

918 

1,837 

1,582 

1,530 

116.2 

120.0 


x) early varieties. 


For the small number of European countries for which the first estimates 
are already known the details are published in the appropriate table ; produc- 
tion in these countries in 1932 should be xo % greater than in 1931 and 5 % 
greater than the five-year average. The .production of these countries repre- 
sents, however only about 10 % of the European total excluding the Soviet 
Union. 

In the United States, on the other hand, despite the increase in area culti- 
vated, production this year will, according to the first estimates, be about 
2 % less than in 1931. 

Germany : The late crop suffered somewhat in some places, especially on heavy 
lands, from excessive moisture. 

Austria : The early potato crop is backward but is fully developed in the lowlands 
and promises fairly satisfactory results. The tubers are rather small but healthy and 
sound. Late varieties are in many cases still in dower ; foliage is luxuriant ; owing 
to excessive humidity, however, phytophthora has appeared. 


Belgium: Larly varieties have given satisfactory yields. 
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Estonia: In 1931 the crop condition on 15 July was generally poor due to the 
drought but later rains improved growth so much that production was good though 
the estimate in summer had been small; the same conditions may be repeated this 
year so that it is too early to estimate production. On 1 July crop condition was 89. 

France : The period from 15 July to 6 August was marked by frequent and often 
stormy rains alternating with hot sunny days and was generally favourable to the crop, 
which had a good appearance, and prospects would be good but. for the damage, which 
it is not possible to evaluate exactly, caused by Colorado beetle in the Centre. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales early potatoes were 
lifted in July in good condition, yields varying from moderate to satisfactory ; the 
main crop was in most areas good and so far free from disease and an average yield 
was anticipated. In Northern Ireland the crop is expected to he exceptionally good ; 
very little damage has been caused b} r blight. 

Hungary : Early varieties, of which the crop has been average, are already on the 
market, hate varieties, which benefited greatly from the rains in July, show good 
progress, the tubers being nmnerous but frequently still small. Crop prospects are 
good and may still improve, given favourable weather. 

Italy : In July growth was good and in some parts of the North harvesting of 
early varieties was begun and even completed, with good results. 

Lithuania : Weather has favoured potatoes. 

Luxemburg: In some districts the crop is threatened by frisolee. 

Netherlands : Since the preceding month crop condition has improved and is con- 
sidered good. 

Poland : Weather in July was general!} 7 favourable and on 15 July crop condition 
was above average. 

Sweden : In June and at the beginning of July the crop suffered from chough, 
but its condition afterwards improved with the abundant rains of the .latter month. 
The crop was earthed up. In some areas insects caused damage and in certain cases 
the crop had to be replanted. 

Switzerland : Crop condition is considerably less' satisfactory than last montht 
Early and mid-season varieties were seriously attacked by disease due to the rainy 
weather. The crop will be much smaller than that of 1931. 

Czechoslovakia : The prevalently rainy weather of July was generally favourable 
and a good crop is expected. 

United States : Area in the early States is estimated to have decreased 11 % and 
in the intermediate States 1-2 %. That in the late States is about 4 % larger, the 
largest increases having occurred in a number of Central States where farmers decided 
to utilize a large part of their plentiful seed stocks. 

Mexico : The crop suffered much from drought and frosts in June. 


*** 


St. 8 Ingl. 



SUGAR 


As in previous years we commence in August the publication of tables 
giving the weekly analyses in most of the leading sugar-beet producing coun- 
tries. These analyses give the average weight of topped roots, the average 
weight of leaves and the average weight of sugar in the roots, with comparison 
of the data for 193X and for the average of 1926-30 for the corresponding 
week. ' . 

In the majority of European sugar-beet producing countries and in the 
most important of them the weather in July was generally favourable to growth 
and to sugar formation. In Austria and Hungary, however, the situation was 
•less satisfactory than elsewhere, due to the drought and the very great heat 
in the first fortnight of J uly, but the subsequent rains ameliorated crop condition,, 
which may still profit by favourable conditions. 


Acreage oj Sugar Beet. 


COUNTRIES 

1932 (*) 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

% 1933 

1931 

=» 100 

Average 

■» roo 

acres ] 

% 

'Germany. 1 , . . . . . . ... . . . 1 

562,348 

786,002 

1,039,694 

71 

54 

Austria , . . . . . . . . a , . ... . . 

107,500 

106,000 

69,381 

101 

155 

Belgium ... . . 

132,000 

128,378 

154,685 

103 

85 

Bulgaria. . . . 

29,650 

29,650 

46,387 

100 

64 

Denmark ; ... . . ... .... . . . 

89,000 

74,600 

90,659 

119 

98 

Spain 

175,082 

250,000 

165,519 

71 

106 

Irish Free State ... . . . . . . . ... 

13,100 

5,012 

14,246 

25S 

91 

Finland 

6,200 

4,990 

5,281 

124 

117 

France ■, . I 

617,200 

602,526 

632,999 

102 

97 

England and Wales, . . ... . . . . . . 

255,000 

233,219 

220,258 

109 

116 

Scotland 

1 

1 

4 

79 

20 

Hungary . ..... . . * . . •„ . ... . . 

112,600 

137,536 

173,060 

82 

65 

Italy 

207 

287 

253 

72 

82 

Eatvia „. . . . . , . . , . . ... . , . ■ . . 

17,000 

11,100 

1 ) 5,200 

156 

333 

Netherlands .. . . . . . . . . , , . . . . 

99,000 

92,609 

152,926 

107 

65 

Poland 

321,000' 

367,200 

516,594 

87 

62 1 

Rumania ■:* . . v 

50,000 

37,000 

157,702 

133 

31 

'Sweden . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

96,990 

87,170 

75,428 

113 

131 

Switzerland . .. . . . . 

3.500 

3,500 

3,573 

100 

97 

Czechoslovakia. , . . . . ' .. . . 

368,360 

460,871 

636,664 

80 

58 

Turkey . . ' , , „ . : . ■ . . . . . 

35,062 

20,000 

20,750 

177 

169 

Yugoslavia. , . . . . 

90,740 

91,200 

119,440 

100 

76 

■Total Europe 'a)-'V . . . . 

3,181,540 

3,528,851 

4,300,703 

89 

74 


4,038,000 

3,400,700 

1,867,749 i 

119 

216 

Total Europe b) . . ...... . . 

7,219,540 

6,929,551 

6,168,452 

103 

116 

Canada' .A '.■■■ .•■■*'■'. V . . . . . . •. 

47,000 

51,000 

47,670 

93 

99 

United States 

. 813,000 

760,000 

700,818 

107 

116 

Total America . 

860,000 

811,000 

748,488 

106 

2/5 

T „ / a) v. . 

4,041,540 

4, 339,851 

5,049,191 

92 

80 

CvEiNEltAL TOXAJLS ^ 

8,079,540 

7,740,551 

6,916,940 

103 

116 


*) Approximate data., 

a) Not including the U. S. S. R. — b) Including the U. S. S. R. — 1 ) Average 1929 and 1930. 
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In Germany from the beginning of July- to the beginning of August the 
weather was variable, with, in general, small precipitation and high temperatures* 
in the first fortnight of July, during which the beets suffered somewhat from 
drought, notably in the centre and north. The second fortnight was on the 


1932-33 Campaign. — Analysis of Sugar Beets . 



Average weight of root Average weight of leaves j Sugar content 

j Weight of sugar per root; 

V-' vJ IN X XvX O 

1932 

*93i 

^>33 %% 

1931 1926 

1930 

1932 

1931 

,1926 
1930 [ 

i 

j ' oz. J 

1 ° Zm 1 

| oz. | oz. | oz. j oz, j % 

1 st WEEK OF JUEW 

0 / O' 

1 /0 I 

oz. | 

J oz. 

| oz. 

Belgium . . . v „ | 

! 0.7 j 


i" "! "I - r , ”i M i 

3rd WEEK OF J UEY. 

- 1" “1 

| 0.03 

'■ ; 

1 )' o.r 

Belgium » . . . . 

J 4.0 

1 4.7 

|i) 4.4 | 16.0 J 12,6 |i) 13.2 | 7.8 | 

qst WEEK OF JUEY. 

10.1 |I) 9.3 | 

j 0.3 | 

0,5 

|i) 0,4 ; 

Germany . . . . . j 

6.5 

5.5 | 

2) '5.1 | 16.0 j 14.8 j 2) 12.0 | 10.9 | 

Last week of Juey. 

10.4 js) 12.2 | 

| 0.7 

. 0.6 

i ■ ! 

|a) 0.6 

France 

5.5 

— 

3 ) 7.1 14.9 i - 13 ) 17.4 11.0 

- * 3 ) 12.4 

0.6 

__ 

3 ) 0.9 

Czechoslovakia . . 

8.9 

9.3 

4) 7.7 17.5 ■ 14.4 U) 11.1 12.3 | 

13.5 4 ) 14.3 

1.1 j 

■ ' ■■■■ : 

1.3 

4) U 


1st week of August. 


Germany ..... 

8.1 

8.5 

7.3 

16.8 

17.0 

13.5 

12.3 

13.8 

12.2 

1.0 

1.2 

Belgium 

7.6 

13.4 

2) 8.3 

24.2 

21.5 

2) 21.4 

11.0 

12.5 

2) 11.6 

0.8 

0.6 

France ...... 

8.1 

7.8 

— 

16.9 

16.2 

— 

12.5 

11.9 

> — , 

1.0 

0.9 

Czechoslovakia . , 

: 10.4 

11.2 

8.5 

18,2 

1 

15,0 

1 

12.8 

12.9 

I 

14.3 

13.9 

1.3 

*1.6 


2nd week of august. 


Germany'. , . . . 

10.1 

9.6 

! 8.7 

| 18.6 

16.1 

13.7 

13.1 

l 14.4 | 

13.6 

1.3 

i 1.4 

France 

9.8 

i 10.5 

1 8.0 

18.9 

18.9 

2) 16.9 

12.0 

11,7 

13.2 

1.2 

- 1.5 

Czechoslovakia . . 

: 

11.9 

( 12.6 

i ' ■ ; 

9.9 

18.3 

15.1 

13.4 

13.6 

| ,5.0; 

14.4 

1.6 

1.9 


3rd week of August. 


Germany ... . . 

. . 11.4 

11.3 

10.6 

17.7 

16.1 

18.0 

14.4 

14.9 

14.0 

1.6 

"'1.7 

14 

France . , , 

. . 12.6 

12.2 

10,1 

18.2 

20.7 

15.6 

12.0 

13.5 

14.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 


1) Average 1927 and 1930- — 2) Average 1927 to 1930* — 3) Average 1929 and 1930. — 4) Average 1928 
to 1930. 


other hand cooler and rainier and benefited crops. In the first days of August 
the weather remained changeable, at one time fine, at another bad, with great 
differences between day and night temperatures ; there were frequent storms 
and drier weather was wanted ; on the whole the roots made good progress 
and crop condition was very good. The analyses of the third week of August 
also indicate a weight of root greater than that of last year and the five-year 
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mean ; sugar content is good and though somewhat below that of last year is 
much above the average. 

In France the weather in the first fortnight of August was very good, being 
sunny and dry, and a,' crop above that of last year and the average is expected; 
the sugar content is satisfactory, being a little less than that of last year at the 
same date but appreciably above the mean. 

In Czechoslovakia the rains in July were beneficial especially in Bohemia 
where crop condition was very good ; sugar content is satisfactory and a good 
production Is expected 

In Poland the crop was rather backward and had suffered from the weather 
conditions of June but the warm wet weather of July improved condition .and, 
even if the latter is not so good as in the previously mentioned countries, it is 
satisfactory ; weight of roots is a little below' average. 

In Great Britain crop condition is average but a production above that of 
last year is expected consequent on the increased area cultivated. 

In Italy weather has been very propitious and a crop large in relation to 
the restricted area cultivated is expected. 

In Spain the rains of July were very favourable to growth of beet, which, 
except in certain southern provinces, was in very good condition. 

In the other European countries as a whole crop condition had also 
improved in July and relatively to the area sown a good production was 
expected. • 

In the U. S. S. R. appearance of the crop was rather variable due to the 
long period over which sowings were spread and crops are generally backward. 
On the whole, it would seem that crop condition is not very good. 

According to a factory estimate production of beet in the United States 
will be about 4 % greater than in 1931. 

As regards the 1931-32 season it is announced by the Sugar Export Corpo- 
ration that all mills in 4 Cuba have terminated operations and that the quantity 
of sugar produced is about 5 % below the 60,600,000 centals (3,031,000 short 
tons) established under the Cliadbourne plan. In Java on the other hand the 
Association of Java Sugar Manufacturers estimates a crop larger than in 1931-32 
and, not including the production of mills not belonging to the Association, 
amounting to 60,600,000 centals (3,031,000 short tons) against the 54,000,000 
(2,700,000) previously estimated. This figure should, however, be accepted with 
reserve pending confirmation. 

* * * 

Germany ; Crop condition was favourable. 

Austria : Growth is still backward; leafage is at present well developed but 
growth of the roots is still slow. 

Belgium : Development is good. 

France : The frequent rains of the latter half of July improved crop condition, 
which had begun to suffer from the lack of moisture in the north; at the beginning 



of August insect damage appeared to be diminishing. Private estimates gave a prob- 
able production of 18,200,000 centals (910,000 short tons) to 18,400,000 centals 
(920,000 short tons), which would make this year's crop very good and 4 % million 
centals (200.000 short tons) above that of last year and the average, and excelled 
only by the record crop of 1930. Forecasts appear very optimistic however and 
on the basis of the analyses of this year and the last two years the crop should ' 
be at least 2 million centals (100,000 short tons) less. 

Sugar-beet. 


Crop condition (f) 



1 August 1932 

1 July 1932 

1 August 1931 


a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

t>) 

d, 

a) 

b) 

1 

Germany . * 

2.5 





2.9 





2.6 

■ __ 



Austria ............ 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— - 

— 

3.0 

— 

Bulgaria ........... 

— 

— 

95 

1 — 

— 

95 

120 

— 

— 

Denmark 

— 

100 

— 

• — 

— 

96 

— 


94 

Scotland ............. 

— . 

100 

— 

— . 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

90 

Hungary ... . . . . . . . . 

2.7 

— 

— 

2,8 

— 

. — ’ 

, — 


■ — 

Netherlands i) . 

70 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

61 


66 

— 

Sweden i) 

no 

— . 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

103 


— 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.3 


“ 

2.6 


— 

2.7 

. ' ■ ' 



(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition ‘ see cereals table and note on page 507. 
l) Middle of preceding month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Reports on the condition of beet indicate f 
that the yield will be about average but in view of the increased acreage the total \ 
production should be considerably greater than in 1931-32. The warm sunny weather ; 
of June and the first half of July was followed in the latter half of July by showery 1 
and cooler conditions, I 

Hungary ; Consequent on the great heat and drought at the beginning of July, j: 
the crop shows comparatively small progress though rains improved its condition. 
The yield forecasts at the beginning of August were below average but abundant ; 
rains may still considerably increase the first crop estimate. 

Production of raw sugar this season is estimated at 5,390,000 centals (269,000 
short tons) a decrease of 35.0 % on that of 1931-32, 8,267,000 centals (413,000 short 
tons) and a decrease of 35*5% on the average of the five years ending 1930-31, 8,241,000 
centals (412,100 short tons). 

Italy : Crop condition in July was good, permitting a large beet production to be 
expected. 

Netherlands : Growth conditions are good. 

Poland : July was prevalently hot and dry. Heart rot has appeared, particularly 
in province Warszawa and Poznania. 

Sweden : Owing to the prolonged drought in June and up to the first days of 
July growth was rather irregular; after the beneficial rains of mid- July however yields 
somewhat above the average could be expected. 
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Switzerland : Apart from the lack of abundant precipitation, which in the lower 
districts has had. a somewhat disadvantageous effect, weather lias been on the whole 
favourable, though a continuance of fine weather is still desirable. Parasites are 
reported in only isolated cases. 

The first estimate of raw sugar production this season gives 141,000 centals 
(7,060 short tons) against 132,000 (6,600) in 1931-32 and 148,500 (7,420)., the live-year 
average; percentages 106.7 and 95.0. 

Czechoslovakia : According to the first forecasts the beet crop will be good. 

Barbados : The growing cane is well advanced and if weather continues favour- 
able during the remainder of the season there should be another bumper crop in 
1932 - 33 - 

United States ; Area under sugar-cane for sugar is estimated at 179,000 acres 
against 148,000 last year, an increase of 20.9 %, and 124,000 on the average of 1926- 
1930, an increase of 44.2 %. 

The major increases in sugar-beet area have occurred in Ohio and Michigan 
where the 1931 acreage was very small. A considerable decrease has taken place 
in the Great Plains area. 

Guadeloupe : The weather in June favoured cutting and transport, which were 
completed in the first part of July. 

Formosa : The weather was generally favourable to the sugar-cane planted from 
last summer to this spring, when growth was good. 


Production of Sugar-beet, 



English measures. 7 . 

| American measures 

I % *93 2 

COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1931 

— loo 

■Average 

** IOO 


Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

% 

Bulgaria . '• . . . V 
Hungary 

Italy . ... ... . 
Netherlands . ; 
Switzerland' . 

5,291 
19,458 
' 45,195 

29,529 
1036 

4,189 

21,301 

52,263 

22,690 

1,036 

6,001 

32,654 

57,967 

45,961 

1,056 

265 

973 

2,260 

1,476 

52 

209 

1,065 

2,613 

1,134 

52 

300 

1,633 

2,898 

2,298 

,53 

12 63 
91.3 
86.5 
130.1 
100.0 

88.2 

59.6 

78.0 
64.2 

98.1 


India : In the United Provinces and Central Provinces irrigation was continued 
in July. In Bombay the crop on the Deccan canals was reported to be in good 
condition in the first part of the month, and favourable reports come from Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur in the first part of August. In Punjab cane has been damaged 
by floods in the Gurdaspur district. 

French Indo-China : The crop in Annam lias been diminished by drought. 

Union of South Africa : Crop condition in June was 13 % below normal. Weather 
was generally dry in the sugar belt but the Empangeni district received about 2 y> 
inches precipitation during the month. Production of sugar is estimated at 7.200,000 
centals (360,000 short tons), a decrease of 8 % on that of last year, 7,860,000 (393,000). 



VINES 


The most notable feature since mid- July has been the spread of mildew/ 
favoured by the frequent heavy rains, which have in themselves caused local 
damage. Peronospora has spread in all the southern vineyards of France, increasing 
the losses caused in the preceding period ; it appeared in the northern vineyards 
of Spain and of Italy, in Portugal and in all the Central European and Danubian 
vine-growing areas; for Greece and Yugoslavia, however, information is lacking. 
In France the vineyards of the Loire, of the Centre and East, the majority of 
those of Spain and Italy and those of North Africa remained, however, in mid- 
August, nearly free of mildew if not in all cases of oidium, vine moth and eudemis, 
which appear rather formidable this year. Fruit formation has in the greater 
part of these areas been abundant and conditions in July and the first half of 
August were very favourable to vegetation and to development of the grapes 
and, in the more southern areas, to colouring and ripening. 


Vines. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

CROP ‘CONDITION ( f) 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

=S IOO 

Aver. 

= IOO 

r- VIII - 1932 

1 -VII -1932 

1 -VIII -1931 

1,000 acres 

. 







a) 

b) 

c ) 

a) 

6 ) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Germany , . . . . 


, 204 

201 



2.6 

, 


2.3 





1.9 



__ 

Austria s) , , . . . 


73 

80 



1.8 

— 

— ■ 

1.8 

— ■ 

— 

1.7 

■: — 


Bulgaria ... . . 

222 

217 

199 

102.3 

111.7 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— : 

— 

150 

— 


Spain ... . . „ 






— 

— , 

— 

— ■■ 

— 

— 

— 

; 


France .... . . 

4,006 

3,971 

3,749 

100.9 

106.9 

— 

" . 

— . 

— . ■ 

— 

— 

— 



Luxemburg , . . . 

3 

3 

3 

112.9 

89.4 

. — 

— 

3.1 

2.8 

— ; 

— : 

2.3 



— 

Switzerland . . . 


33 

35 



— 

— . 

87 

101 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

95 

Czechoslovakia . , 

47 

45 

42 

1*05.3 

1* 1*1.3 

— ' 


— 

rr 

— 

— 

— 



Syria and Lebanon . 

127 

125 

108 

101.8 

117.7 

- 

- 

- 

e) 

- 


- 

- 


Algeria s) . ... . 

773 

771 

595 

100.2 

127.8 



" ... 

— ,■ 

IQG 

— „ 


100 


Tunis . . . . . , 

... 

122 

80 


; ■... 




120 


- 


100 



(f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 507. — 
s) Area bearing 1 . — 0 Total area. — (i) Average 1926, 1928 and 1929. 


Despite, therefore, the losses due to cryptogamic diseases and insects in 
certain important areas, the general appearance of the vines on 15 August per- 
mitted hopes of a good average crop to be entertained. The warm diy weather 
that set in toward the beginning of the second half of August appeared at least 
in the Mediterranean area to have checked mildew; on the other hand fears 
regarding insects were still entertained though the damage from’this cause cannot 
be so great as that from cnqptogams. 

. The situation on the wine market has undergone no substantial modification 
in the principal producing countries since last month. Firmness has been the 
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dominant note for it is increasingly clear that in the leading viticultural conn-, 
tries even in Central Europe, the movement of the 1931 crop is practically assured 
from now until ■the end of a season that will be rather more prolonged than 
usual. Firmness is shown even on the markets of Central Europe and in some 
Danubian lands though in the majority of these countries prices remain weak. 
It affects principally quality vines. Business has shown some animation in 
Spain and in the. south of France but on the whole the resistance of the growers 
has caused the majority of markets to be quiet; the trade is adopting a hand- 
to-mouth policy. An export movement has begun from vSpain and also, but 
to a less marked degree, from Italy, toward France but this movement 
remains for the future subordinate to legislative measures for ■' de-segregating ** 
the quantities imported into France during the corrent season and to the 
eventual segregation of the coming crop; the provisional segregation of the 
latter has been decreed until total future production is exactly determined. 

P. DE V. 

* * * 

Germany : Since the weather has not been very favourable crop condition is not 
so good as last month. Flowering and grape-formation suffered from the frequent 
showers. Almost everywhere appreciable damage has been caused by vine moth, mildew 
and oidium, which have not received the necessary treatment owing to the bad weather. 

Austria : Development of the fruit is promising, especially of table grapes, which 
are well-filled. Foliage is healthy. Early vines are beginning to ripen. Hail lias 
caused considerable though localized damage. 

Bulgaria : Weather in June and July was favourable and mildew was practically 
absent, so that the vintage this year will probably be abundant. The torrential rains 
and hail toward the end of the month, however, caused considerable damage. Produc- 
tion of grapes is estimated at 9,943,000 centals, almost the same as last year. Pro- 
duction of wine is estimated at 57,722,000, Imp. -gall. (69,318,000 Amer. gall.), against 
61,769,000 (74,179,000) in 1931 and 35,007,000 (42,041,000) in 1926-30; percentages 
93*4 and 164.9., ■ 

Spain : In July beneficial rains fell in the vine area as a whole ; hi the northern 
areas - Aragon and Rioja - they caused rather serious damage, considerable dropping 
occurring and a severe attack of mildew, and production has been very appreciably 
reduced. In the other areas appearance is good to very good save in some areas where 
hail and phyloxera have been experienced. 

Pyralis has ceased to be troublesome. On the whole the crop thus appears 
to be good and rather above the average, apart from possible cryptogamic damage 
in August and September. y 

Toward the end of July and in the first decade of August mildew spread to some 
of the southeastern provinces of New Castile; rain and hail led in some other areas to 
a reduction on the first estimates. 

The market has been sustained and prices are firm with a rising tendency, stim- 
ulated- by the influence of the markets in the South of France and by the quantity 
of stocks, which are just sufficient to meet consumption up to the coming on the market 
of the new crop. 
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France : The period from mid-July to the end of the first week in August was 
not favourable to the crop in any area. Mildew is general ; in the South, with the fall 
of infected fruit, mildew has almost disappeared from the fruit but the infection is 
spreading on the leaves and has made progress in areas so far free. The stormy rains 
that followed at brief intervals during this period, caused serious attacks of grey rot in 
the valley of the Garonne and in the Bordelais, where shedding has been very prevalent. 
Repeated sulphur treatment has made difficult the supply of sufficient cupric 
solution in the southern areas. The vineyards in these areas are rank with weeds 
since the bad weather has prevented cultivation. 

In the other vineyards also - Loire valley, Burgundy, Champagne, Alsace and 
Lorraine - mildew has appeared ,* damage is not yet, however, serious. Out he other 
hand the first generation of vine moth is exceptionally numerous and has caused 
considerable loss, especially in Champagne ; in other areas the abundance of fruit 
permits hopes of an appreciable quantity of grapes, though the second generation 
of moth is even more numerous than the first. 

On the whole, therefore, the situation has worsened since last month and it seems 
quite likely that the figure of 1,100 million Imperial gallons (1,300 million American 
gallons) will not be exceeded. 

The wine market experienced a further rise in the third week of July but toward 
the end of the month there was a return of uncertainty and a fall in prices, which was, 
however, fairly quickly arrested ; at the beginning of August firmness prevailed. Rather 
large quantities have been imported from Spain in hopes that the quantities segregated 
in the current season will soon be liberated ; on this hypothesis these stocks will bring 
a fresh burden on the market and hinder movement of the remaining portion of the 
French crop, which would appears otherwise to have a fairly easy absorption. It 
seems likely that there did not remain in the hands of growers at the end of June 
more than 395 (475) to 475 (500) million gallons to meet total consumption, taxed 
and free, which should attain of least 339 (400) million gallons in the last three months 
of the season ; trade stocks at the end of June were normal. 

Toward the end of the first week of August fine dry and warm weather again 
prevailed in the vSouth and should have allowed the delay in colouring of the 
grapes to be to some extent made up ; on the hillsides this stage was just beginning, 
According to private estimates the croj> in the four principal southern producing depart- 
ments should be rather larger than that of 1930, attaining possibly 440 million Im- 
perial gallons (530 million American gallons), which would on the whole substantiate 
a crop larger than the disastrous one of 1930, the maximum estimate this year being 
x,ooo (1,300) million. 

In the second half of August the weather was very hot and dry, 

Hungary : The warm rainy weather has generally favoured growth. In certain 
areas pexonospora is reported and hail has caused local damage. The final operations 
are in progress. 

Italy : The copious rains in July stimulated mildew in the North and Centre but 
the attack was confined to young shoots and leaves and did not cause serious damage 
to grapes; it was arrested by the dry warm weather and north winds at the beginning 
of August. Given the abundance of the crop it .seems that the losses caused leave a good 
production. In the South appearance of vineyards, which are free of disease, is very 
good. O11 the whole a crop certainly above the average is expected. 

The first table grapes came on southern markets toward the end of July ; they 
are of good quality and production is satisfactory. 


**** Si. R ThpI 
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Markets were quiet in July ; prices fell in the large producing areas of the South, 
while m other areas, where supplies' were -almost entirely moved, they were maintained. 

Luxemburg : The abundant rains of July favoured development of cryptogams. 

Portugal ; Very extensive mildew and oidium attacks have brought a decrease in 
crop forecasts ; in certain areas a considerable decrease is already certain. 

Rumania : At the beginning of June crop condition throughout the country was 
most promising. The winter caused relatively small losses and the weather in spring 
was propitious to growth. Subsequently, however, the vines in many parts of Bess- 
arabia and the Old Kingdom were attacked by mildew, the .spread of which was favoured 
by the rains in the latter part of July and by the insufficiency of preventive measures. 
Consequently the production of wine this year will not be up to the first expectations 
and it may be taken for granted that it will be below that of last year. These circum- 
stances have induced an appreciable rise of prices. 

Switzerland : Vines suffered severely from the inclement weather in July. The 
persistent showers favoured cryptogamic diseases. The relatively low temperatures 
also hindered growth. Generally, if the weather improves, a passable crop may, 
however, be counted upon. 

United States : Grape production is estimated at 42,849,000 centals (2,142,000 
short tons) against 32,437,000 (1,622,000) in 1931, an increase of 32.1 %, and 48,933,000 
(2,447,000) on the average of 1926-30, a decrease of 12.4 %. The Californian crop is 
expected to be about 41 % larger than that of last year. In some sections of the 
country grapes were injured by the spring freezes but for the most part good crops 
are in prospect in the important States. In California the crop recovered from the 
late frosts w r as better than at first anticipated. 

Palestine ; The vintage has commenced. Table grapes are ripening in Gaza, 
Jaffa and Haifa subdistricts. In Hebron the grapes are about ripe. Generally speaking 
the crops are good. 

Syria and Lebanon : In Latakia weather has not been favourable to growth and 
in some areas a deficit is expected, the crop being likely to be no more than two-tliirds 
of normal. 

Algeria: I11 the last days of July rather serious losses through oidium were 
reported from some vineyards. The third flight of eudemis was fairly large but coun- 
termeasures were carefully carried out. The fruit look on colour under good con- 
ditions. The vintage was expected to begin about 20 August. 

The production of chasselas and table grapes is satisfactory; export to France 
is active. 

July was normal; the scirocco did not cause damage. The crop appears to be 
good in both quantity and quality, cryptogamic diseases not having caused appre- 
ciable losses. 

French Morocco Growth has been vigorous and the vines have remained exempt 
from cryptogamis disease. Appearance of the vineyards at the middle ox July pro- 
mised a good crop. 

Tunisia : Weather has favoured the crop, which at the beginning of August was 
free from cryptogamic diseases and was in good condition (120). 

The area in bearing in 1932 is not yet known but, on the basis of the very 
regular development of recent years may be estimated at about 99,000 acres. The 
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appearance of the vines at the beginning of August gave grounds for expecting, a 
record crop of 33.0 million Imp, gall. (39,6 million Amer. gall) double that of last 
year, which was 15.4 (18,5) million and very much above the five-year average, which 
was 19.3 (23.1) millions. I 

Australia: According to private information following the vintage production 
will be about 15.5 million Imp. gall. (18 million Amer. gall.) or even more; it will thus 
be somewhere between the small crop of 13 (16) (million gallons obtained last year 
and the average of the last five years, 18 (21) million gallons. Production this year, ; 
even on the most unfavourable hypothesis, will be suffici nt to meet the needs of 
both internal and external consumption, despite the growth of exports to Great 
Britain, the total of these for the season from 1 July 1931 to 30 Jane 1932 having 
been about 3.5 (4.2) million gallons, but the increase of about 1.2 (1.3) million gallons 
on last year's export will be quite inadequate to compensate for the decrease in 
internal consumption, which fell from 15.5 (18) million gallons in previous years to 
under 13 (16) million in 1931. 

The season has been unfavourable to drying of raisins, of which production is 
rather mediocre in New South Wales, 

Quality of wines in general leaves much to be desired. . 

OLIVES 

Information from the various oil-producing countries indicates that flowering 
and fruit-formation generally occurred under favourable conditions and permits j 
a normal and in some cases abundant crop to be expected. The weather has ; 
been especially propitious in Spain where heavy rains and good insolation : 
favoured the trees, which have a healthy and exuberant appearance, especially 
in some provinces of major importance such as I v eri da, Jadn, Cordoba and !• 
Seville ; in these areas flowering was excellent, fruit-formation was normal and 
disease is slight and of small extension. In Italy the situation is promising and 
in Puglie, as in Tuscany, Calabria, Sicily and Lazio growth and crop prospects ; 
are on the whole good ; only in certain areas has setting been in some cases [ 
reduced by unfavourable weather, while in some other areas falling has occurred, i 
though not to any considerable extent ; only a few cases of disease have so fax i 
been encountered. In Greece crop prospects are satisfactory. In Portugal j 
the beginning of the season was very favourable but, consequent on lack of 
precipitation at the proper period, growth was checked ; it is estimated however j 
that for the country as a whole the crop will not be very far from normal. j 

In the Asiatic countries the situation varies, being good in Syria and Leb- | 
anon, where weather has been propitious, very mediocre, if not bad, in Palestine, 
where weather was unfavourable up to the beginning of the season and a very 
poor crop perhaps even more so than that of last year is expected. 

As regards French North Africa forecasts are good in Algeria, where fruit- 
formation took place under fairly favourable conditions ; in Tunisia, due to the 
possible exhaustion of certain groves following very large crop of 1931, flowering 
has been restricted and production will be small in the south but the situation 
is good in the north and centre and on the whole an approximately normal crop 
is expected. 



The leading markets are quiet and rather weak, with a slight declining ten- 
dency. In Italy demand for internal consumption and for export is extremely 
small : fine qualities and bright types show a contraction. The smallness of 
stocks, however, gives hopes of a certain recover}- in the period intervening 
before harvest . In France also, especially as regards bright types, quotations 
show a tendency to fall and in Spain businesses slack, especially in lower qualities. 

* * * 

Italy : The crop is vigorous. 

Portugal: Flowering is regular but hot dry winds have caused considerable damage 
to the fruit. In some areas where a good, crop had been expected, results now appear 
likely to be poor. 

Palestine : The olive crop is most disappointing and the yield cannot be estimated 
at more than 15 % of normal. 

Syria and Lebanon : Weather lias been fairly favourable to growth and crop 
condition in July, as in June 1932 and July 1931, was good. 

Algeria : Conditions in July were on the whole favourable and fruit formation was 
good. A rather severe attack of fumagine caused by Cochenillae is reported in some areas. 

Tunisia: Conditions so far have favoured the crop, “of which the appearance at 
the beginning of August gave grounds for expecting a fairly good production of 694,000 
centals (9,126,000 Amer-galls) of oil, which is, however, only 84,7 % of the five-year 
average of 820,000 (10,777,000} and 63.0 % of the good crop of last year, which 
amounted to- 1,102,000 (14,485,000). 

COTTON 

The first estimate of the Department of Agriculture at Washington of the 
coming cotton crop of the United States has, as last year, surprised the market. 
While private estimates had been based on a crop condition at 1 August be- 
tween 67.2 and 68.5, the Government reported a condition of 65.6 against 
79.9 last } r ear and the ten-3 T ear average of 66.4. Consequently most of the 
non-official estimates are much higher than the 54,043,000 centals (11,306,000 
bales) of lint forecast b>~ the Government, which is 34 % less than the pro- 
duction of last \ r ear and 24 % less than the average of the five years ending 
1930-31. Deducting from the area cultivated on 1 July the ten-year coefficient 
of abandonment,, the area to be harvested was estimated on 1 August at 
■'36,161,600 acres,' giving a rdeld of 149.6 pounds of lint per acre against 
201.2 last year. The Government declares that crop prospects this year 
are more uncertain than usual since boll-weevil is' much more widespread than 
in any other year since the great invasion of 19.28. The infestation is general 
throughout the Cotton Belt and is especially severe in the Delta (Louisiana and 
Mississippi). In other areas and especially in Texas a period of dry, hot weather 
has improved prospects and seems to have diminished boll-weevil damage but 
shedding, induced by the high temperatures, seems to be serious. Crop condition 
this year is lower than last year in all States, due also to the great decrease in 
the use of fertilizers in the last two years. 
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The market has become distinctly bullish since the publication of the 
report and prices are much better than previously. There are, however, man} 7 
other factors at present influencing prices in a bullish direction having nothing 
directly to do with cotton, of wnich the purely statistical position is in fact no 
better than last year. 

Cotton 


COUNTRIES 

Area Sown | 

Crop condition f) 

1932/33 

1931/32 

A verage J 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 j 

% 1932-33 | 

1931/32 

1 = 100 

Aver. 
— 100 

x-ViII -1932 

| 

j lWII-1933 

1 

| ■ 1 -VIII -1931 

Thousand acres j 


1 





a) 

j *) 

0 ) 

a) 

; b) 

C) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Bulgaria 

30 

13 

12 

! 226.5 

244.7 

150 

\ - 

- 

150 

| „ 

: — 

125 

— 

— 

IT. S. S. R. ... 

5JS7- 

5,346 

2,480 

108.2 

233.3 

- 

\ - 

- 

- 

! _ 

- 

- 

i __ 

- 

United States . . j 

i)36,161 

2 ) 40,693! 

2)44,690 

88.9 

80.9 

— . 

— 

65.6 

— 



— 

74.9 

— 



.Mexico 

156 

319 

465 

48.8 

33.5 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

| “ 

; “ 

— 

— 

— 

India 

13,485 

13,938 

15,161 

96.7 

88.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

; — 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria 

1 

3 

14 

26.9 

6.1 



' \ 

80 

— 1 

, 



: 

, i 

■ 75 

Egypt 

1,135 

1,747 

1,861 

65.0 

61.0 

1 

“ 

_ 
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t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 507 — 
i) Acreage estimate as on I August. — 2 ) Acreage picked. 


The Government of India has published the first estimate for the season, 
a decrease of 3.3 % in area cultivated with respect to that of last year and of 
11. 1 % with respect to the average of the five years ending 1930-31 having oc- 
curred, This estimate relates to the area sown up to the end of J uly and beginning 
of August and includes only about three-quarters of the total. 

On 1 August the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture published a table giving 
details of area under each variety cultivated during the present season with 
corresponding figures for last year as summarized below. All varieties show a 
decrease except Sakha 4 and Giza, 3 but in these cases the increase is not of 
great importance. The heaviest declines are in Sakellaridis, Maarad and Pilion. 
The market has risen in sympathy with that of the United States. 

The Mexican Government has announced a decrease of 51% in area cultivated 
this season with respect to last year and of 67% with respect to the five-year 
average; production is 58 % below that of last year and 65 % below the average. 

In a number of countries where cotton production was developed as a con- 
sequence of war conditions it seems that it is tending to disappear or to be 
severely restricted. I. S. 

* * * 

Italy : Due to drought crop condition is rather bad. 

United States : On n August shedding was reported to be increasing in the western 
section of the belt due to scanty rain, while in the eastern section weevils were active 
due to excess of rain, but on 17 August progress was reported fairly satisfactory. 
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Production is estimated at 54,043,000 centals {11,306,000 bales) agaiast 81,719,000 
(17,096,000) in 1931, a decrease of 33,9 %, and 70,904,000 (14,834,000) 011 the average 
of" 1926-30, a decrease of 23,8%. The quantity of cotton, not including Enters, 
ginned from the 1932-33 crop to close' of business 011 31 July amounted to 70,978 
running bales (counting round bales as half-bales), against 7,301 in 1931, 78,188 in 1930, 
86,974 in 1929, 88,761 in 1028 and 162,283 in 1927. 

Mexico : Production of lint in 1932-33 is estimated at 416,000 centals (87,000 
bales) against 989,000 (207,000) in 1931-32 and x, 186,000 (248,000) on the average of 
the five years ending 1930-31 ; percentages 42 and 35. This very considerable de- 
crease is due particularly to the heavy fall in area consequent on low prices and unfa- 
vourable weather. 

St, Vincent, Windward Islands : The Sea Island cotton season terminated on 
1 May. No cotton will be planted before 1 September. Insect and fungus pests in 
the past season were normal The 1931-32 crop is estimated at about 206,200 lb. at 
the rate of 114 lb. per acre. 

India : The first estimate of area sown in the Punjab for 1932-33 is 1,955,000 
acres against the corresponding estimate of 2,141,000 in 1931-32 and the average, 
of 2,322,000 for the five years ending 1930-31, a decrease of 8.7 % and 15.8 % respec- 
tively. Planting began at the normal date. The crop in reported to have been affected 
by tela in Multan. On 10 August crop condition in the Punjab as a whole was reported 
as 94 % of normal. 

In Madras the first estimate gives an area of 210,600 acres for 1932-33 against 
the corresponding estimate of 196,000, in 1931-32 and the five-year mean of 2214200, 
an increase of 7.4 % with respect to the first figure and a decrease of 4:8 % with respect 
to the latter. Of this year’s total 65 % represents second pickings from 1931-32 sow- 
ings in the South. 

In Bombay heavy rain in July damaged the crop in Surat and Broach ; but in 
Sind early-sown cotton was reported toward the end of July to be in good condition. 

In the Central Provinces weeding was retarded by the continouus rain and some 
slight damage was reported in Berar and Nagpur. 

French Indo-China : The crop has on the whole been somewhat deficitary in Cam- 
bodia owing to the drought. 

Egypt * July temperatures were favourable. Flowering was rather later than last 
year. Insect damage is still insignificant. Irrigation water is generally adequate. 

According to the official estimates the area cultivated to cotton in 1932-33 is 
as follows, the data for preceding years being given for comparison: 



1932-33 

1931-33 

1930-31 

Thousand acres 

1939-30 

1928-29 

Sakellaridis . . . . , 
Ashmuni and Zagora . 
Other varieties .... 

• • 383 

• • 526 

. . 226 

497 

788 

463 

S69 

972 

321 

880 

S 35 

197 

830 

798 

177 

■ , Total . 

* * 1*135 

1.747 

2.162 

1. 912 

1.805 


Tanganyika : In Mwanza the crop was reported in June as suffering badly 
from jassid in places and from shedding of young bolls but prospects were still good. 
In Morogoro, however, the early-planted crop was doing well, reports from Kilosa and 
Rufiji were also 'satisfactory. 
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Uganda : In the Eastern Province, the general lack of rain in June retarded 
planting save in Teso, Increased planting is, however, expected in July. 

In Buganda Province there was also on the whole a delay in planting due to 
drought. In the ^Northern Province the drought made necessary a considerable 
amount of resowing, June-sown cotton having germinated poorly though May-sown 
stood the drought well. 

The areas planted up to the end of J une were as follows (in comparison with 
those to the same date last year (acres): 

ig 32 -33 1932-32 

Eastern Province 114,356 99,223 

Buganda ............... 60,648 55,090 

Northern Province, Tango District . . . 16,888 6,186 

Final returns of purchases of seed cotton for the 1931-32 season give a total 
equivalent to 4,368,000 centals (914,000 bales) of lint. Shipments from 1 January to 
25 June amounted to 653,300 centals (136,700 bales). 

Union of South Africa: Production of lint is now estimated at 14,300 centals 
(3,000 bales), 45 % of that of 1930-31, which was 31,800 (6,700) and 33 % of the 
mean for the five years ending 1929-30, 43,200 (9,050). 

Owing to the low price, however, only the better grades can be ginned so that 
actual ginnings will no doubt be considerably lower than the above estimate based 
on production of unginned cotton. 


FLAX 

Fibre. — In the ten European flax-growing countries indicated in the 
table for which data of area sown for fibre are known and which account for 
half of the total European flax area it is known that this season also will show 
an almost general reduction, accentuating the tendency already apparent for 
several years. Exception must be made of Finland, which shows an increase 
of, 1,200 acres but where the crop is of small importance and where the data 
for area include also hemp, and of Poland, a country of great importance, 
where the area has remained practically the same as last year. 

For the ten countries under consideration it may be estimated that the 
total area under flax is 460,000 acres against 546,000 in 1931 and about 803,000 
on the average for 1926-30, a reduction of 16 % and 43% respectively. Par- 
ticularly significant are the reductions in the Western European group, which 
have occurred in the Netherlands, Belgium, France and Northern Ireland. 

Information from non-official sources indicates that the area cultivated has 
undergone more or less notable declines in other European countries, including 
Estonia, Latvia and Great Britain, for which statistical data are not yet officially 
known. 

As regards the situation in the U. S. S. R. the most recent information 
indicates that the plan for this year, which laid down an increase on the 1931 
area, has already been almost fulfilled ; in this case the increase of 500,000 acres 
would largely compensate for the expected reduction in the European countries. 

The first estimates of fibre production in Belgium, Bulgaria and the Neth- 
erlands give average unit yields; in the Baltic countries weather was on the 
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whole laliiy favourable in the first half of July: in other countries, including 
Austria and Hungary, unit yields; are mediocre to average; on the whole, con- 
sidering the marked decrease in area, European production of fibre (excluding 
that of the IT. S. S. R.) will be less than in 1931 and much less than the. 
1926-30 average. 

Flax. 


Area Sown 


'Average] 


Cue? condition f) 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

1920 

to 

1930 

193* 

= IOO 

Aver 

= IOO 

! i-vm -1932 

1 -VII -1 93 2 

1 -VIII- 1931 . 

1 

,ooo acres 







a) 

1 

b) 

c) 

a) 

*> 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Austria 


8 

2 ) 10 



2.6 




2.6 





2.8 





Belgium .... 

2 ! 

36 

59 

57.9 

35.5 

— 

— 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

Bulgaria 

2 

2 

1 

98.3 

281 . r 

150 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

Estonia 

. . . 

45 

83 



— 

— - 

90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i)93 

Finland 2 ). . . . 

il 

10 

11 

1 12.5 

101 . 5 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France ..... 

25 

37 

79 

68.7 

32.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Northern Ireland . 

6 

7 

31 

81.9 

'9.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy ...... 

22 

24 

38 

89.2 

56.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . . . j 

! 99 

, 139 

2) 212 

71.5 

46.7 

— 

' 

97 

— 

— 

97 

103 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

! 5, 

16 

37 

29.9 

! 13.1 

3)67 

— 

— 

3)66 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3) 59 

Poland 

252 

252 

283 

99.9 

89.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . 

20 

23 

46 

| 87.7 | 

| 

43.5 

— 

— 

— 



' 



— 

U.S.S.R. . . . 

4) 7,347 

7,574 

4,528 


— 

— ! 


— 

- 

- 


- 

— 

— 

Canada , . . . . 

: 454 

627 

511 

72.4 

88.8 



— . 

79 

__ 

— 

92 

— 

. 

44 

United' States . 

2,667 

2,325 

3,040 

114.7 

| 

87.7 

— 

_ 

61.3 

■ — , 

— 

76.4 

— 

— 

43.2 

India . . . » . . 

3,241 

3,008 

! 3,224 , 

107.7 

100.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ! 

— 

French Morrooco , 

61 

89 

50 ; 

68.6 

122.4 


— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 


f) For tKe explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on pige 507. — i) Average 
1927 to 1930. — 2) Flax and hemp. — 3) Middle of preceding month. — 4) Area sown as at 2Qtha June 1932. 


Seed. — The provisional estimates for the United States and Canada, 
which together account for about half the production in the northern hemisphere 
and almost one-sixth of world production, indicate a crop for the two countries 
of io.6 million centals (18,9 million of bushels) against 7.7 (13,8) million in 1931 
and, 13.9 (24.8) on the average of 1926-30. , 

A report of the Ministry of Agriculture confirms the reduction in the flax 
area of Argentina ; sowings had been regularly carried out and were almost ter- 
minated. Germination was generally good but crop condition in Entre Rios 
deteriorated in the first half of August consequent on excessive rains and the 
attacks of locusts. 

* * % 

Austria.: The fibre crop, though still fairly good, has suffered frequent damage 
from heavy rains, which caused laying. There are everywhere complaints of weeds. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Though the area under flax is compara- 
tively small the crop looks fairly well and the yield should be average. In some areas 
development was retarded by charlock but after spraying satisfactory progress was made. 
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Hungary ; Yields are average. At the beginning of August the crop had been 
brought in. 

Italy ; Development in July was normal. 

Latvia: Crop condition on 15 July was average according to 46.7 % of corres- 
pondents" replies, above average according to 10.6 % and below average according 
to 42.7 %. 

Netherlands : In some places the stems are very short. 

Argentina : Weather up to the second decade of July was very favourable. Area 
is confirmed to be below that of last year due to low prices. 

United States : The increased area this year is due largely to increases in the Dak- 
otas and Montana, where the area harvested in 1931 was greatly reduced by drought, 

HEMP 

Hungary : At the beginning of August harvesting and setting was in progress. 
Yields and quality are good. 

Italy : Crop condition in July was average to good. 

Area this year is i2S,6oo acres, a decrease of 5.7 % on that of last year (136,300 
acres) and a decrease of 42.4 % on the average of the five years ending 1930 (223,100 
acres). 

Poland ; According to the first estimate the area sown this year is the same as 
last year (76,40c acres) and practically the same as the 1926-30 average (75,700). 

HOPS 

Belgium : Development is good. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The mild showery weather of July favoured 
growth and bines made good progress. Attacks of downy mildew and aphis have, 
however, been persistent and it is anticipated'that the yield will be well below average. 
The 1932 area is estimated at 16,600 acres a decrease of 13 % on that of last year and 
of 27 % on the mean for 1926-30. 

Hungary ; At the beginning of August ripening was well' advanced and picking 
had begun. Storms have caused damage, 

Czechoslovakia : The rainy weather has favoured spread of aphis, which has caused 
severe damage. Growth is unequal. 

TOBACCO 

Belgium : Growth is satisfactory. 

Greece : The heavy reduction (20-30 % with respect to last year), in the area cul- 
tivated and the rather unfavourable weather in June and July lead to the expectation 
of a crop 30 % below that of last year. 

Hungary : The rains in July greatly improved the crop. Leaves are sound, 

Italy : Development in July was generally good. In some provinces harvesting 
of the first leaves was begun. 
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United States : Crop condition on i JVugust was 56.9 against 74.1 on the same date 
last Tear and 65 . 1 on 1 July 193 2. ‘Production is now estimated at 1,020 million pounds 
against 1,601 in 1931, a decrease of 36.3 %, and 1,414 on the average of 1926-30, a de- 
crease of 27.9 %. 

The acreage is the smallest since 1921, the decrease being shared by all States 
except New York, Pennsylvania and Missouri and affecting all import types. Amongst 
the various classes of tobacco the decreases in area as compared with last year are : 
fine-cured 36 % ; .fire-cured 30 % : light air-cured, including burley and Southern Mary- 
land 1 8 % ; dark air-cured 38 % ; cigar filler 5 % ; cigar binder 31 % ; and cigar wrapper 
22 Yj. ■ 

French Indo-China : The crop will be less widely grown than in the last few years. 
It has been good in Aniiam but, due to lack of rain, poor in Cambodia. 

Japan ; Production this year is estimated at 1,354,000 centals, 13 % below that 
of last year (1,558,000) and 5 % below the mean of the five years ending 1930 (1,425,000). 

Palest ina : The first picking of tobacco is in progress in the early districts of Safad 
and the Acre lulls. The crop is expected to be slightly under the average. 

Algeria : The crops planted early are good ; late transplantings and crops attackep 
by surface caterpillars, however, leave much to be desired. A production approxi- 
mating to the average is, on the whole, expected. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Tea* 

Ceylon ; The area under cultivation during the first six months of 1932 was 457,000 
acres. On 1 July crop condition was good (100). Production of black tea in the first 
six months of the year was 130 million pounds and of green tea 200,000 pounds. 

Weather was normal in July save for slightly wet conditions during the early part 
of the month toward the southwest quarter of the island. 

India : In North India weather w r as variable in June ; certain districts experienced 
wet dull weather, which interfered with the growth of the crop, but in Sylhet conditions 
were generally favourable. Immediate prospects can be described as fair to good. 

In South India light monsoon conditions prevailed and prospects were fair. 

In North India production up to the end of June showed an increase of 5 % million 
pounds as compared with that up to the same date last year ; in South India outturn 
was 9.9 % ahead of that to the corresponding date last year. 

French Indo-China ; Picking of native gardens in Annam, which was completed 
in April, was satisfactory. 

Coffee* 

Kenya : Damage by insects has again been considerable but the condition of the 
trees and the favourable weather give every reason for expecting a crop of somewhat 
high quality, like that of last season. The 1932-33 crop is unofficially estimated at 
30/240 thousand pounds against 18,002 in 1931-32 (an increase of 68 %) and 23,408 in 
the five years ending 1930-31 {an increase of 29 %)„ 

Tanganyika : In Bukoba picking of rohusta , which predominates, was in progress 
by the end of June and a total of 134,000 centals was expected. Arabica had nearly 
ah been picked; it was doubtful if the crop would reach 22,000 centals. 
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Cacao. 

Gold Coast : About 50 % of the minor crop had ripened by the end of June. In 
most districts 40 % had been harvested but owing to the unfavourable weather pre- 
vailing during the month preparation of the crop was to a certain extent hindered. 
In Ashanti and the Central Province the crop is reported to be normal but in the Bastern 
and Western Provinces below normal. • 

Crop movement has been as follows : 


June 1932 

October 1931 
to 

June 1931 

October 1930 
to 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and 
Accra (1000 lb.) , . . . , 

2,717 

June 1932 

250,817 

3.044' 

June 1931 

267,563 

Shipments from Takoradi and 
Accra (1000 lb.) 

11,032 

326,980 

19,93- 

368,922 

Shipments from all ports 
(1000 lb.) 

14,166 

4 I 3>753 

22,581 

452,464 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra 
beach at end of June (1000 lb.) 

14,349 


« « • 



What proportion of the arrivals at ports in June represents a carryover from the 
major crop is not known. The greater proportion of the maritime exports were 
major crop. 

As regards the next major crop outstations report that flower setting is satisfactory 
and has been favoured by the weather. It is still too early to make any statement 
on yields but there are indications of an early and normal crop. 

Groundnuts. 

United States : Area was estimated in July at 1,917,000 acres against 1,687,000 
in 1931, an increase of 13.6 %, and 1,779,000 on the average of 1926-30, an increase 
of 7.8 %. The area of the large-podded types in Virginia and North Carolina has been 
sharply decreased. A considerable increase in the runner and Spanish types in other 
States is associated with an increase in hogs, which usually harvest a considerable pro- 
portion of these types. The acreage to be harvested for the nuts will depend largely 
upon prices at harvest time. 

Mexico : The crop suffered greatly from drought in June. 

India ; In the Madras Presidency the harvest of the summer crop had commenced 
in July. The yield was normal since rains had been timely during the growing period 
and insect attacks had been absent. Sowings of the early crop were above normal in 
Salem and Coimbatore due to timely rains and good prices ; crop condition was good. 

French West Africa : The Senegal Government is distributing 1,014,000 centals 
of seed for the 1932 season so as to avoid lack of seed amongst the natives; due to the 
small production of 1931 and the low prices at the beginning of the season it was feared 
that the natives, being short of money, would sell the greater part of their seed reserve 
when prices rose. 

Tanganyika: InTabora no rain fell during June and, though the area cultivated 
is extensive, the groundnut crop is poorer than early reports indicated, the revised 
estimate for the district being 123,000 centals long tons : In Kahama, Manyoni, 
Mwanza and Maswa, however, good yields are reported. 
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Union of- South Africa: Crop returns from northern Transvaal, the principal area 
of production, continue to show a downward tendency. Total production is now esti- 
mated at 44,500 centals, a decrease of 45 % on that of 1930-31 (81,200) and of 63 % 
on the mean of the live years ending 1929-30 ,(121,200). 

Colza, sesame and mustard. 

A ustvia : Threshing of colza, which had already been performed in most cases, 
has given rather unsatisfactory results. This year's production is estimated at 47,600 
centals (95,200 bushels) against 56,200 (112,400) in 1931 and 45,800 (91,600) on the 
average of the five preceding years ; percentages 84.7 and 104.0. 

A Netherlands : According to the last estimate production of colza this year is 
62,800 centals (125,700 bushels) against 85,900 (171,800) in 1931 and 125,100 (250, 200) 
on the average of the five years ending 1930 ; percentages 73.1 and 50,2. 

Poland : The area sown to colza is estimated at 106,000 acres, the same as last 
year but 71,4 % greater than the 1926-30 average (62,000). 

Mexico : Preparations for sowing of sesame were made under good conditions. 

Piles tina : The area under sesame has been very much reduced. Yields, except 
on the coastal plain of the north and on the southern edge of the Plain of Bsdraelon, 
will be poor. In many places the yield will not exceed 10 % of normal. 

Jute. 

India: The preliminary estimate of area sown to jute in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Assam is 1,903,000 acres against the preliminary estimate of 1,858,000 
acres in 1931, an increase of 2.4 %, and the corresponding average for 1926-30, 
which was 3,396,000 acres, a decrease of 44.0 %, 

In Bengal the weather was at the outset favourable for sowing in certain lowlying 
tracts in the east but drought, which lasted until the middle of April, interfered 
-with further progress. In North Bengal sowings commenced late in consequence. 
Since then conditions have been favourable for field operations and for the growth 
of the crop generally. Good rainfall in the latter part of May facilitated sowings 
in West and parts of North Bengal. In July crop condition was reported as on the 
whole favourable. Harvesting was progressing at the beginning of August. 

In Bihar and Orissa the crop was reported as thriving on 8 August, while in 
Assam it was generally satisfactory. 

Large stocks of old jute were reported from several districts in Bengal and there 
are also considerable stocks in certain districts of Bihar and Orissa and of Assam 

Sericulture. 

French Indo-China ; The backward growth of the mulberry has hindered rearings. 
In Cambodia sleeping sickness and gattine are rather widespead . 

'Japan: On account of the wet and cool weather during June a few prefectures 
suffered from insect-pests and insufficient growth of mulberries but generally the effect 
upon yield, prospects of cocoons is. not .so 'very marked. 

Syria and Lebanon : According to the most recent estimate production of fresh 
cocoons this year is 4,795,000 lb. against 6, 206,000 in 1931 and 7,315,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1930; percentages 77.3 and 65.6. 
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FODDER CROPS 

In the majority of European countries the fine weather of the first half of 
July favoured bringing in of ha}’ and the copious rains in the latter half of the 
month favoured growth of temporary meadows and improved the condition 
of permanent meadows and pastures. Certain areas, however, have suffered 
from drought or from excessive raim Prospects of root production are gen- 
erally good. 

The crop of clover and alfalfa in Canada is considerably less thanfthat of 
last year while in the United States the total production of these crops as well 
as that of hay from permanent meadows exceeds fairly considerably the poor 
production of 1931. 

# * * 

Germany : Condition of mangolds is good. Growth of fodder crops was favoured 
by the rains but the damage caused by the drought in the first half of July was not 
entirely remedied by the end of the month. 

Austria : Crop condition of all mangold varieties was much improved by the 
rains at the end of July. 

Clover hav, which has been entirely saved, is of excellent quality ; yield has been 
very variable. Red clover already has a good aftermath on the moister lands ; this 
is utilized as green fodder. The greater part of the meadows, however, are rather 
thin and much of their growth has been utilized for pasture. 

The second cutting of alfalfa was largely utilized as green fodder ; the later after- 
math is very poor, particularly in the east, where little rain has occurred. 

The growth of clover mixtures for second cutting, which has just begun, has in 
most cases been very abundant. 

On permanent meadows for three cuttings hay has been saved under good condi- 
tions, -while on those for two cuttings, particularly on higher lands, cutting had not 
been terminated at the end of July due -to the bad w T eather that characterized the last 
decade of the month. The rains during this period caused good growth of aftermath. 

Pastures show a good growth of grass but the cool rainy weather of the last decade 
of July hindered their utilization by stock. The first cutting of hay has given the 
following results: 

% 1932 . 



1933 

1931 

; I927-30, 

1931 

Mean 





= 100 

■ => 100 

Red clover (000 cent.) . . 

5,225 

5,313 

8,874 

98.3 

58-9 

(000 sh. tons) . 

261 

266 

444 



Alfalfa (000 cent.) . . 

1,720 

2,249 

2,353 

7 b -5 

73-1 

(000 sh. tons) . 

S6 

112 

118 



Clover mixtures (ooo cent.) . . 

2,161 

2,998 

3,083 

72.1 

: 70. r 

(000 sh. tons) . 

108 

150 

154 



Permanent meadows 






for 2 or 3 cuttings (ooo cent.) . . 

45 > 4 i 5 

34,062 

44.472 

133-3 

102. 1 

(000 sh. tons) . 

2,271 

T 703 

2,224 




Belgium : Clovers and alfalfa are rather thin but rains will improve their condition ; 
meadows and pastures show increased vigour. 

Denmark: Crop condition of turnips was 100 on 1 August according to the system 
of the Institute against 96 on 1 July. For other roots and tubers the corresponding 
figures were 98 and 95. 



F stmt? a: The drought ill June and at the beginning of July line! a bad effect on bay. 
Tile condition of clover was already poor in spring, but became worse in recent 

j y ; s Ji Free State ; Pairlv heavA r rainfall was experienced during the last few days 
0 f j une Qnd showers, with occasional heavy rain, fell on about twenty days in July, 
with fine intervals of sufficient length to enable hay cutting and saving to proceed. 

Temperatures were slightly below normal for the month but conditions for al 
growing crops and for grass were satisfactory. 

Condition of Fodder Crops , 


CROP CONDITION (f) 


Crops and countries 


Germany . . * 

Austria i) 

Estonia 

Latvia 

„ . , f red clover. . 

^etterlands . { whlte c!over . 


Germany . m 
Austria . , . 
United States 


Germany . 
Austria . . 
Bulgaria. ' . 
Denmark . 
Lithuania . 
Switzerland 


Temporary SIeapows: 

Austria 4} . « 

Bulgaria . . . . . . . . .. 
Denmark ......... 

Finland . 

.'Norway' 

Sweden ... ......... 

Switzerland . 

United States { total \ 

Eermamskt'He adows: 


August 1, 193 s 

') j b) j 


I irrigated meadows, 2.4 j 
Germany | meadows . . 2.7 

.Austria' *. . 2.7 ! 

Bulgaria . . . 130 ! 

■Denmark . .... — 

Estonia . . -T , ' HO 

; Finland , . . . ....... ■— 

Latvia '.' , . „ , , t :, . . , , - — 

Netherlands 5 ) ... ■. 2 ) .70 

Sweden . 

Switzerland '. , , .. .. .. .. . 4.0 


Austria , 
Denmark , . ■ , 
;■ Finland,.'';., v, 
.Nethertera^ 
'Switzerland 



July 1, 193 

2 j 


«) b) j 

1 

c) 


2.6 - j 




2.8 — 

* — 


— — ' 

92 

2) no — 

— 

2) 

69 — 

— 2 

2) 

70 — 

2 


2.6 - 




2.9 - 

— 


2.8 - 



2.7 — 

— 


130 — 

— 


— — 

93 


115 - 

— 


— 100 



2.7 - 



no — 

— 


— — 

98 


- /> 

- 


4.1 — 



2.5 — 



2.6 — 

— 


2.6 - 

— • - 


130 — 

— 


— — 

93 


__ — '■ 

ih) 


— 2) 100 

— 

2) 

74 ■ 



1 

— 


- 3,0 

_ . , 


— — - 

75 

2> 

76 — 

■ ■ . 


3.3 — 



above the average. — b) average. — c} below the average, — <£) excellent. — <?) good. — f) average, — *• g) bad. — * 
A)" very.' bad, -r . t) 'See explanation of the various systems . on page 507. i) Red clover, — 2 ) At the middle of the 
month,' ' . : S) ■ ; "Qover ':and.' : hay.. ; --' 4)',Kieegrass. S) Meadows "for : 'hay.'' — ?.'6) Grass.' ' 
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Substantial progress was made with the cutting and saving of permanent meadows, 
though the intermittent rains damaged a slight proportion of the crops. The unit yield 
is somewhat below average, due largely to earlier cutting, but the total produce, from 
land under meadow is likely to equal at least that of last year. Pastures were freshened 
and improved and indications so far are that the produce of growing crops will equal 
those of the previous season. 

The following are the areas sown to certain fodder crops in 1932 In comparison 
with those for preceding years: 

10*2 IQ*I Mean % 1932 

1926-30 .1931 = 100 Mean = 100 

thousand acres 


Hay 2,334 2,313 2,251 101 104 

Turnips. 180 182 187 99 96 

Mangolds 81 84 82 97 99 


Finland : The preliminary estimates of fodder production this year, compared 


with those of 1931 and 

the average of 

the five years endin 

g 1930, 

are as 

follows: 



193s 

1931. 

Mean 

1926-1930 

0 ,1 

1931" 

= 200 

, 1932 
Mean 
= too 

Permanent meadows 

(000 cent.) . . 

7.093 

8,949 

9,948 

79-3 

71*3 


(000 sh. tons) 

355 

447 

497 


Temporary meadows 

(000 cent.) . . 

• 58.430 

62,146 

52,563 

94.0 

III . 2 

Turnips 

(000 sh. tons) 

2,921 

3.107 

2,628 



(000 cent.) . . 

9,5 S 9 


10,491 

00 

4^ 

b 

9I.4 

Other roots and tubers 

(000 sh. tons) 

479 

571 

525 



(000 cent.) . . 

3/045 

1,911 

2,096 

159-3 

145*3 


(000 sh. tons) 

152 

96 

105 




The area cultivated to grasses and mixtures of grasses and legumes is estimated 
at 59,000 acres. 

France : Hay and other fodder crops have been brought in under good condi- 
tions in the west, the Paris basin and the north, where quality is good and quail- 
tity fairly satisfactory; the second cutting appears relatively large. In the south- 
west, on the other hand, the crop has in large part been lost due to the rains 
and frequent storms in the second part of July; quality is generally mediocre and 
sometimes very bad. Roots and fodder legumes have benefited from the rains; 
crop prospects are good. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The ideally dry sunny conditions during 
the early stages of the hav harvest were followed by very unfavourable weather with 
frequent heavy rain after the middle of July and throughout the area w T ork was 
delayed and some of the crop damaged. 

In England and Wales the bulk of the seeds hay and a good deal of that from 
permanent meadows was secured in excellent condition during the dry spell and qual- 
ity is very satisfactory; the yield of seeds hay per acre is estimated at nearly 28 *4 
cut against the ten-year mean of 28 cwt. and that of hay from permanent meadows 
at rather more than 19 y 2 cwt. against 20 % cwt. In Northern Ireland the hay crop/ 
is generally of quite good quality but the yield will be considerably less than in 1931. 
The heavy rains in the latter part of July greatly improved pastures, which had grown 
rather bare and at the end of the month there was abundant grass throughout the area. 
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Tlie. moist weather was beneficial to root crops though the prevalence of weeds 
rendered singling and cleaning very difficult. In England and Wales the condition of 
mangolds was generally reported to he moderate, the plant being thin in many districts 
and more sunshine being necessary to develop the crop ; the yield is expected to be 
under average. In Scotland condition of mangolds was average, while in Northern 
Ireland they were looking very well, with every expectation of a satisfactory crop. 
Turnips and swedes, especially where early-sown, were generally reported to be looking 
well but where sowing was delayed by the dry spell the seed brairded irregularly and 
the crop is thin and uneven. 

In England and Wales the yield of turnips expected to be under average, in 
Scotland average. 

The following are the estimates of area under fodder crops in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 



1932 

1931 

Thousand acres 

Mean 

1926-30 

% 

1931 = 100 

1932 

Mean 

Mangolds : 

England and Wales . 

230 

270 

305 

S 5 

75 

Scotland ...... 

j.i 

1.2 

1.2 

95 

98 

Northern Ireland » . 

0.9 

O.9 

1.2 

92 

69 

Turnips and sw T edes . . 

England and Wales . 

579 

019 

7I4 

94 

81 

Scotland 

350 

36 X 

37 s 

97 

93 

Northern Ireland . . 
Temporary meadows 

37 

36 

43 

103 

88 

(for hay) : 

England and Wales 

1.538 

1,726 

1,570 

89 

98 

Scotland ...... 

4 °° 

' 422 . ' 

407 

95 

98 

■ Northern Ireland . . 

220 

237 

233 

93 

94 

Temporary meadow r s 

(not for hay) : 

Scotland 

1,113 

1,106 

1,091 

101 

102 

Permanent meadows 

(for hay) : 

England and Wales . 

4.546 

4 . 77 s 

4 > 5 S 5 

95 

99 

Scotland ...... 

16S 

166 

16S 

XOI 

ICO 

Northern Ireland . . 
Permanent meadows 

233 

232 

236 

101 

99 

.. (not for hay) : 

Scotland ...... 

1.407 

X, 4 0 5 

1.364 

100 

103 


Hungary : The second cutting of clover is over with average results; the third 
cutting of alfalfa is in progress and also promises an average yield Green fodder, moha 
and mangolds show good progress. Aftermath is poor. Pastures are dry in most 
places and only those in more lowdying situations offer sufficient feed. 

Italy : Meadows have given abundant crops but in some insular provinces crop 
condition was rather bad' in July. ■ ■/ 

. Eatvia:' Condition of clover on 15 July was average according to 61.1 % of cor- 
respondents* replies, ' above average according to 27.5 % and below average according 
to 11.4 %. The corresponding figures for permanent 'meadows are 71.4 %, 18,0 % 

andtio.6'%. ; ■■ W W. 1 ■ 
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Lithuania: Weather in July was very favourable to. cutting of clover and of 
meadows in general. 

The area of clover under cultivation is estimated at 882,000 acres against 795,000 
in 1931 and 909,900 on the average of 1926-50; percentages ur and 97. 

Ketherland ; Cutting of hay was carried out under very favourable conditions. 
The harvest was generally satisfactory and the quality of the hay is excellent. Pas- 
tures have suffered from the drought, especially on higher ground but the rains 
in. the last days of the month improved the quality of the grass. Growth of man- 
golds is satisfactory. 

According to the latest estimate the area cultivated this year to alfalfa and other 
fodder plants is about 14,300 acres against 15,600 in 1931 and 17,800 in the five 
years ending 1930; 91.9 % and So. 3 %, 

Sweden : Crop condition of fodder roots and tubers was generally estimated at 
103 on 15 July 1932 according to the system of the Institute, against 97 on 15 July 1931. 

Switzerland: July was characterized by extraordinarily abundant precipitation 
-and very restricted insolation. Many areas experienced violent storms, which caused 
serious losses to fodder crops. In the upland areas haycutting was rendered extremely 
difficult and losses were considerable both in quality and quantity. On heavy 
soils growth of grass was notably compromised by the persistant rains and for that 
reason the aftermath will not be very satisfactory. Clover and alfalfa fields in par- 
ticular suffered from the high humidity. In consequence condition of both permanent 
and temporary meadow may be said to be much less satisfactory than a mouth 
previously. Alps are somewhat better, than in July but still markedly below recent 
years; the wet, weather has compromised pastures. 

Czechoslovakia : The prevalently rainy weather of July favoured fodder crops and 
pastures and a good production is expected. 


Canada : The following are the estimates of production of ha}" and clover and of 
alfalfa : 


Mean •. % 1933 ■, 

1932 . .1931 1926-30 1931 = 100 Mean=ioo 


Hay and clover (000 centals) . . 230,080 279,200 320,692 82.4 71.7 

(000 sh. tons) . . 11,504 13,960 26,035 

Alfalfa (000 centals) A. 21,560 26,840 38,812 80.3 55.5 

(000 sh. tons) . . 1,078 1,342 1,941 


United States : The following table gives comparative data of area and production 


of certain fodder crops : 





1933 

1931 

% 1932 
331 .= 100 

Tame liav 

(000 

acres) . . . .. A . 

52,424 - 

53* 43 1 

98 

Clover and timothy 

(000 

acres) ..... . 

. . . • 23,668 

24,811 

' 95 ' 

Alfalfa 

(000 

acres) 

, . . 12,504 

11,643 

107 

Wild hay 

(000 

acres) . ... . A 

. . . 13,3^7 

11,966 

III. 

Tame hay 

(000 

cent.) ■ At ■ . 'AV 

.. 1,365,180 

1,284,260 ,, 

■■ -106 ;■ 

(000 

sh. tons.) 

. . . 68,259 

; .64,21,3' " 

Clover and timothy 

(000 

cent.) . . . . . . 

. A . 512,620 

547*96° 

94 


(000 

sh. tons.) 

. . . 25.631 

' . ? 7 > 3 ' 98 . i 

Alfalfa 

(000 

cent.) . . . . . . 

. . . 536,620 

419,380' ’ 

J28 


(00.0 

sh. tons.) . .. ... . . 

: 26.831 

''' '20,969^' ; 


Wild hay 

(000 

cent.) 

. . . 233,820 

' 162,500 

' 144 

(ooo 

sh. tons.V 

. A A XI. 601 

> ' 8,12s 
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The area of annual legume and other hays has increased in most of the Southern 
and Western. States, while material increases of clover and timothy and grain hays 
have occurred in the North and Northwest. Alfalfa acreage has been increased in 
most States. Production of all tame hay- is larger than last year 'in most Central 
and Western States although clover and timothy hay production is generally lower 
in the ‘Ohio, Missouri and Upper Mississippi valleys. 

Palestine : Natural grazing is practically non-existent except, to some extent f 
in forests. little grazing is left on the winter crop fields. Harvesting of summer crops 
is awaited by stock-owners with anxiety, as a limited amount of feed will then be 
available for their animals. 

barge numbers of animals continue to be exposed for sale at low prices and the 
supply far exceeds the demand. This is partly due to the considerable number of animals 
for slaughter imported from adjacent territories and Cyprus, where similar conditions 
of fodder shortage obtain. 

French Morocco : The pasture tracks have little feed this season. 

Union of South Africa : Despite the continuous drought in the inland provinces 
of the Union and the general shortness of grazing small stock were still in good con- 
dition in June though cattle had fallen off. Grazing in Natal and Bechuanaland and 
in some of the lowveld areas of the Transvaal is fortunately still plentiful but in the 
Orange Free State particularly pasturage is rare and supplementary feed scarce. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
..Livestock in the Irish Free State, 

The statistics in the following table refer to the situation at I June of each 
year ; for the years 1918 to 1924 inclusive the estimates had to be made from 
sample returns. The estimates for 1932 have been made by applying to the 
known figures for 1931 percentage changes calculated from the changes in 640 
District Electoral Divisions, out of the total of 2,990, for which specially early 
. figures were obtained. 
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The tendency to decline in numbers of cattle that has been noticeable during 
in the past decade in further exemplified by the slight fall this year. The num- 
ber of milch cows remains practically the same, while the numbers of -other 
•cattle under one year and one year old and under two show increases, more 
marked in the former category. 

The downward phase of the pig cycle has begun, with a decrease of 8.6 %; 
the decrease in the number of sows is 13.9 %. 

Sheep show the first decline since 1923, with a decrease of 3.2 % from the 
1931 figure, which was the largest since 1909. 

Poultry numbers show a further fall from the record of 1930 but are still 
higher than in 1929. 

Livestock in Northern Ireland, 


The following are the results of the annual enumeration of livestock in 
Northern Ireland as on 1 June 1932, statistics for preceding years being given 
to indicate the recent trends in the various categories. 


Year 

Horses 
for agri- 
cultural 
purposes 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Donkeys 

‘Mules 

Pigs 

Goats 

Total 

Cows 
in milk 

Hd fers 
in calf 

-1932 

86,690 

714.592 

245.289 

22.679 

791,939 

7,861 

194 

219,767 

44,436 

1931 

86,486 

680,649 

236,915 

22,605 

793,834 

7,846 

224 

235,672 

44,986 

1930 

87,10! 1 

672,776 

234.025 

22,278 

704,100 

8,299 

235 

216,315 ! 

■ 48,338 

1929 ...... 

85,805 i 

699,989 

245,924 

18,136 

654,589 i 

8,691 1 

254 

192,058 I 

50,950 

1928 ....... 

87,178 1 

737,866 

252,616 

21,181 

624,503 

8,473 

252 

229,125 1 

51,443 

•1927 . . , ' . » . 

88,754 1 

697,339 

248,793 

21,490 

600,349 

8,519 ! 

261 

236,285 1 

52,770 

•J 926 * . • • . . 

109,102 1 

666,402 

237,219 

22,778 

529,474 

8,512 

258 

158,331 1 

51,988 

1925 

111,906 

667,142 

236,664 

12,849 

484,067 

8,567 j 

274 

112,412 1 

48,429 

^•924" * » • » » . 

116,633 

735,622 ! 

256.739 

14,171 

509,405 

9,280 

368 

139,778 ! 

54,952 

*1923 ...... 

122,326 

747,618 

263,163 

16,683 : 

463,971 

! 9,97! 

385 

195,789 

57,880 


There has been a 5 % increase in the total number of cattle, as compared 
with last year’s increase of only I %; the decreases of the previous two years 
are not yet, however, made up. The greatest proportionate increases are in 
cattle under two years old. That this increase, which was also marked last 
year, is coming to an end is indicated by the fact that the number of heifers in 
calf has this year remained practically stationary. The increase in milch cows 
(3.5 %) is this year greater both absolutely and relatively than in 1931 but the 
level of 1928, after which the decline took place, has not yet been regained. 

The number of sheep has declined by 0.2 %, the first retrograde movemerft 
since 1925, despite the increase in the number of ewes for breeding purposes, 
which has been continued also this year. 

Pigs show a reversal of the upward movement of the previous two years, 
the fall this year being 6.7 %, The number of sows for breeding has decreased 
by 11. 1 %. 

Horses show a slight increase on the number of last year, the downward 
tendency having been, on the whole, held in check after 1929. There is a distinct 
increase (5.3 %) in unbroken horses one year old and upwards. 
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The advance in poultry-rearing has. been renewed this year, there being an 
increase in all classes, particularly marked in ordinary fowl (8.5 %), the number 
of which, like the total, which has risen by 7.8 %, has attained a new record. 
Other categories have not regained' their 1930 levels. ' 


Year 

Thousand Head 

. Fowls 1 

r 

Ducks 

| 

Geese j 

j 

Turkeys 

Total 

IQ33 


1 ! 

i 8,302' 1 

584 . 

136 

348 

‘ 9,370 

1031 . . . . ■ . 


| 7,649. j 

572 i 

133 

336 

8,690 

I §30 ....... 


1 7,659 i 

622 ! 

146 

381 

8,808 

19^9 • . • • . ... 


| ' 7 136 j 

599 

157 

417 

8,309 

1 Q 2 S 


6,829 

637 j 

165 

348 

7,979 

1927 


6,759 

672 i 

16 2 

304 

7,898 

1926 ...... . . 


i 6,768 ! 

690 

157 

301 

7,916 

■I 925 . 


1 5,741 j 

613 

131 

249 

6,733 ■ 

1909-1913 


| 5,082 j 

724 

175 

292 

6,273 


The United States Pig and Lamb Crops. 

The number of pigs saved during the six months ended 1 June 1932 was 
50,093,000, a decrease of 7 % on the number saved during the corresponding 
period a year earlier. The decrease resulted from a diminution of 3 % in the 
number of sows farrpw T ed and of 4 % in the average number of pigs saved per 
litter, particularly in the western part of the Corn Belt, due chiefly to the severe 
weather in March and to the fact that farrowdngs this year were earlier! than 
last. In areas outside the Corn Belt there was a general increase in the number 
of pigs saved, except in the Par Western States, which suffered severely from the 
drought of 1931. 

The number of sows to farrow during the six months ending 1 December 
1932 is estimated on the basis of breeding intentions about 1 June at 4,488,000, 
an increase of 1.2 % over the number farrowed in the corresponding period of 
1931. Increased farrowings are estimated for all regions except the West North 
Central and Par Western States. 

The indicated number of hogs over six months of age on 1 June was about 
5 % greater this year than last. Except in the States most seriously affected 
by the 1931 drought all of the Corn Belt States had larger indicated numbers. 

The United States lamb crop of 29,717,000 head was this year 8 % smaller 
than that of 1931 and less than 1 % smaller than that of 1930. The number of 
lambs saved per hundred ewes one year old and over on 1 January 1932 was 
80.4 against 89.2 in 1931 and 86.6 in 1930. This is the smallest percentage in 
the nine years for w'hich similar reports have been issued, the 1931 percentage 
being the largest. While the number of ewes one year old and over on 1 January 
1932 was about 2 % larger than on. 1 January 1931 there was a very heavy 
deathrate in the western sheep States before lambing this year. All of the 
decrease in the lamb crop this year was due to the fall in the number of lambing 
ewes in these States, to the relatively poor condition of ewes at breeding and 
lambing time and to unfavourable weather during the early lambing period. 
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Sheep in New Zealand. 

The interim return of sheep as at 30 April 1932 shows a decrease of nearly 
one and a fifth million compared with the total at the corresponding date in 
1931. This is the second successive decrease and represents a fall of 2,233,000 
from the record figure of 30,841,000 in 1930. The total is now the lowest since 
1928. As last year, the decrease has been proportionately greater in the North 
Island (5.45 %), which possesses more than half the total, than in the South 
Island (2.31 %), but the rate of decrease in Gishorne-Hawke's Bay, the chief 
sheep district of the country, is only 2.3 % this year as compared with 7.4 % 
last year. Similarly, in the South Island, the Canterbury-Kaikoma district, 
where relative^ the greatest decrease w T as registered last year, shows this year 
a slackening in the rate of fall. The following table shows the movement of .the 
total sheep population in the last ten years. 



Thousand 


Thqtxsabd 


HEAD 


HEAD 

1932 

28,606 

1927 . . . \ . 

25,649 

1931 ... 

29.793 

1926 . . . . . 

..... 24,905 

1930 ... 

30,841 

1923 . . . . . 

24,548 

1929 

29,051 

1924 ..... 

. . . . ... 23,776 

1928 

27,134 

1923 . ... . 

...... 23,08l 

Condition ' of livestock and 

dairy production. 



B&lgiuwi : The economic situation has not improved. Sales of fat stock are still 
difficult. The horse trade is seriously affected by the removal of the import duties^ 

Irish Free State : The weather in July favoured fodder crops and there is no 
shortage of concentrated or other foods. Milk production in July was satisfactory 
though very slightly below normal for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland both stores and dairy 
stock are in good condition and health and appear to have thriven well during July; 
sheep are also generally in good condition. In Scotland supplies of dry fodder are 
reported to be plentiful and of good quality while concentrated foods are available 
in sufficient quantities; prices of grain offals and oilcakes showed, however, a tendency 
to advance. 

Milk yields in England and Wales were about normal, in Scotland fully up to 
the average for the season and in Northern Ireland well maintained. 

Netherlands : Pasture grass is sufficient for dairy cattle. Milk production is about 
normal. ' 

Switzerland : On the average of the second quarter milk deliveries showed a fall 
of 4.9 % on those of the corresponding period of 1931. The decrease for April is 2.9 % 
that for May 2.9 % and that for June 7.4 %. 
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United States ; The amount of wool shorn or to he shorn, in 1932 in the United 
.State? is 34 -.386,000 pounds according to the preliminary estimates; this is 7.3 % 
smaller than the amount shorn in 1931. The' decrease is due to the lighter weight 
of fleeces in most States, especially in the western sheep States and to the smaller 
number of sheep shorn this year in the 'Western States as a result of above -average' 
■ death losses in all of these States. The sharp reduction in weight per fleece in some' 
Western States reflects in part cleaner fleeces following a winter of heavy snow fall 
and. a wet spring hut also a decrease in scoured wool equivalent due to poorer fleeces 
in areas where feed was short. 

French Morocco : Health and condition of livestock ate good ; the herds are finding 
sufficient feed in the stubble. 

Union of South Africa : 2 he total production of wool in the Union and in adjoin* 
rag territories during the 1932-33 season is estimated at 301 million pounds against 
335 million in 1931-32, a decrease of 10 %. The quantity of wool (greasy equivalent) 
exported in normal years is larger than the estimate of production based on farmers’ 
returns, due probably in the main to additional exports of wool pulled from slaughtered 
sheep and sheep that have died from disease, wool from skins and wool shorn by specu- 
lators. , 

Actual exports through Union ports for the years ending 30 June have in the 
past six years been as follows in thousands of pounds greasy equivalent : 


1931-32 (up to 31 May). . . . 278,994 

1930-31 283,264 

1929-30 307,212 

1928-29 ... .■ 283,004 

1927-28 . . . . • . . - V ... . .-■■■- . 273,127 

1926-27 . . . , . . . ... ........ , 249,139 


Stocks at East London, Port Elisabeth, Durban, Cape Town and Mossel Bay 
on 31 May 1932 amounted to 24,664,000 pounds unsold wool and 8,327,000 pounds 
sold wool against 13,376,000 and 1,905,000 respectively on 30 June 1931, the end of 
the previous season, totals for these two dates of 32,991,000 pounds and 15,281,000 
pounds respectively.*'' 

Condition and quality of the 1.932-33 clip are lighter than average and finer 
than last year and, excepting a few individual clippings from one or two very dry 
districts, absolutely sound. The season's sales begin at Port Elizabeth on 5 September 
and also at Cape Town' about the first week of September. 

'New Zealand: Despite adverse marketing conditions in the dairying industry 
production of butter continues at a record level. The quantity of butter received into 
grading stores in May was 15,4 % ahead of the May figure for 1931, which was already 
a record for the month. The year 1931-32 will probably close with a new annual 
record as the cumulative figures for ten months show an increase of 7 % over the pre- 
vious highest total obtained last year for the same period. 

Cheese production is also well maintained, the quantity for the month being 
26.4 % ahead of that for the corresponding period of 1931 and almost on a par with 
the record of May 1930. The ten-month totalis only 2.6 % below (the corresponding 
total of 1930-31. . . 

Total butterfat production for the ten months exceeded that for the same period 
in '1930-31 by 2.4 %. 
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LATEST NEWS 


A rgentina: According to the first estimate, the area under wheat shows an increase 
of 1 1. 3 % on that of last year hut remains 7.9 % below the five-year average (19,250,000 
acres against 17,295,000 in 1931 and the average of 20,901,000). For rye, to which 
1,532,000 acres have been devoted, there has been an increase both on the area of last 
year (by 11,2 %) and on the average (by 43. S %}. Oats, which occupy 3,509,000 acres, 
show scarcely any change, with an increase of 1.1 % on last year area and a decrease 
of 0.7 % on the average, while the barley area, "with 1,409,000 acres though showing 
a slight decrease of 2.1 % on that of last year remains 10.4 % above average. On the 
other hand there has been a fairly large decrease for flax, of which the 7,290,000 acres 
sown represent a reduction of 15.6 % on the area of last year though remaining slightly 
above the average by 1.6 %. 

The over-abundant rains and the locusts have damaged cereals in Entre Rios and 
in the north of the Republic and have caused serious losses to flax in the above-men- 
tioned province. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes to be made in the duties published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 
■ (see also the same, heading in the preceding Crop Reports for this year). E 





Original data 

■' Data ■ in \ 

COUNTRY 

Product 

enforced 

per metric 

Arner. cents p| 



quintal . 

' bushel or" bant 

. v . ... ■( 

Austria 

Rve flour (basic duty) . 

15 July , 

gold crs. 20.00 . 

mss ! 



. 16 July. 1 

5 August 

■ ■ gold ■ crs. 4.00 

1 ■ ■■ ■ " 1 ) . ■ ■■■? 

" » 

Rye (supplemental duty) . . . . . . . . . . 

; „ 1 ■ 20.5$ ■ ■ 

. . . ', . . . ."i 

Rye flour (supplementary duty) . . . . . . . | 


* 8.00 

! ' ' 144.06 (i 

Spain . , . 

Maize . .... .. . . .■ . . V.-,. | 

1 August I 

■pas." 7.50 

I n. 36.71 1 

France » ■ . , 1 

.Wheat. . . . . . • , . . . . . .. ! 

25 Sept. 1931 i 
24 May 1932 

) a > 

1 

. * 

» 

Latvia . 

. : Rye, "barley, oats .... . . . ... . . . . . . 1 

13 July 

3 ) 

3) 4 

Czechoslovakia''.. . . 

Wheat- and rye-flour (supplementary duty) . . i 

9 July 

Cz. crs. 5400 ■■■ 

■ ■ 147.86'. ' 

. . . 

Rye (supplementary duty) . ... ... 

1 August 

'. » .29.00 | 

. .21.79, ,!■ 


Wheat.-aud rye.-flour (supplementary duty) . 

* 

> 58.00 

: ;'j 

152.80 


1 } Import of these products is permitted only on presentation ; ©f a special authorization. — 2 } Hungary as from 25 September 1931 ai 
Rumania as from 24 May 1932, have each the right to import 10% of the amounts of wheat considered necessary for the annual requiremec 
of France under the following conditions: the wheat will be sold at the price of the open market and imported on payment of the genet 
minimum duty but the French Government will reimburse to the said States a sum to be fixed each year and of which the total amotf 
per quintal shall not exceed 30% of the import duty. — 3 ) The restriction of imports to certain quantities is abolished. 
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TRADE 


f 


Ju* 

■s 

]] 

Eleven 

MONTHS (August I-Jl 

rue 30 ) 

Twelve 
(A ugust 1 

MONTHS 

-July 31 ) 

" COUNTRIES j; 

Expo 

RTS 

Imposts 

Exports ] 

Imports J 

Exports 

Imports 

jj 

1932 | 

1931 | 

193 c [ 

1931 j; 

1931-32 1 

I 

1930-31 j 

1931-32 j 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: ji 



Wheal 

A Thousand centals (1 cental = 1 

DO lb.). 



Bulgaria || 

203 I 

368 | 

0 j 

. 0 ![ 

5,531 

2,729 

0 

0 

3,234 

0 

Hungarv. |S 

520 ; 

375 i 

0 ' 

0 i! 

7,804 

5,221 

0 

0 

5,247 

' 0 

Lithuania ..... j! 

0 ! 

0 ; 

0 i 

0 i 

20 

540 

0 

0 

545 

0 

Poiand | 

165 | 

119 ; 

0 ! 

' 2 !j 

Ml 5 

1,720 

342 

49 

1,847 

49 

Rumania ..... j 

220 j 

591 

0 i 

2 

21,134 

8,856 

7 

9 

9,054 

9 

F. S. S. R,- 


| 

; 

— 

1 ) 37,426 

r) 50,067 

— 

— 

67,735 


Yugosiavja . . , , 

509 j 

0 1 

0 I 

0 

8,684 

2,844 

0 

0 

3,247 

0 

Canada ' . 

9.515 ! 

12,469 j 

■ 4 I 

2 

97,912 

129,948 

71 

66 

137,150 

79 

United States . . .. j 

4.167 I 

4,881 ! 

525 

, 809 

50,795 

38,667 

6,744 

10,631 

46,253 

11,616 

Argentina ...... 

' 5,088 I 

9,762 ! 

— 

— 

80,562 

. 67,362 

— 

— 

71,725 

, — 

Chile 

... i 




2 ) 7 

2 ) 425 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

428 

0 

Turkey ...... 

26 | 

15 ' 

0 

0 

908 

25! 

0 

7 

265 

7 

Algeria ...... 



' 


2 ) 3,292 

a) 6,532 

2 ) 1,257 

2 ) 743 

6,810 

1,37! 

Tunis. ...... 

1,706 ; 

1,334 

18 

18 

3,885 

2,751 

392 

527 

3,704 

542 

Australia ...... 

5p36 

8,810 

0 

0 

70,087 

70,068 

0 

0 

76,505 

0 

I m ptirii ng C ou ntr ies : 











Germany. ..... 

15 

0 

4,328 

2,584 

7,308 

265 

17,675 

16,213 

265 

■■ 18,805 

Austria . . . ... . 

0 

0 

. ’ 589 

675 

0 

86 

5,862 

4,636 

86 

5,315 

Belgium:. ... . . . 

207 

269 

3,311 

3,325 

3,415 

1,576 

28,751 

27,423 

2,079 

31,184 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

617 

873 

9 

44 

8,203 

4,478 

46 

4,877 

.Spain ....... 

0 

0 

1,362 

0 

0 

4 

1,523 

0 

4 

0 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

9 

33 

0 

0 

256 

340 

0 

370 

Irish, Free State ., . 

0 

0 

520 

454. 

13 

18 

5,935 

5,919 

. 18 

6,435 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

37 

4 

0 

0 

373 

77 

0 

90 

France 

0 

0 

6,971 

5,924 

9 

966 

47,468 

38,451 

966 

46,597 

Gr. Bril, and N. Irel. 

64 

40 

10.834 

9,072 

1,142 

639 

126,475 

111,135 

683 

124,55! 

Greece. ....... 

0 

0 

1,175 

1,764 

0 

0 

13,199 

13,166 

0 

14,233 

Italy, ....... 

0 

0 

4,156 

6,497 

18 

22 

20,660 

48,131 

22 

50,122 

Latvia. 





7 =) 0 

2 } 0 

2 ) 395 

2 ) 924 

0 

1,030 

Norway 

0 

0 

256 

216 

0 

0 

3,142 

2,895 

0 

3,126 

Netherlands..., . . . 

7 

2 

1,739 

1,248 

108 

675 

15,364 

15,567 

683 

16,568 

Portugal 

| , — 

~ 

90 

752 

i — 

— 

655 

1,020 


1,316 

Sweden * ! 

! . 0 

0 

666 

112 

9 

31 

3,768 

2,707 

31 

2,879 

Switzerland 1 . , „•■ 

2 

1 0 

884 

734 

I 15 

2 

11,660 

10,077 

2 

11,096 

Czechoslovakia. , . 

0 

0 

' 1,023 

802 

4 

4 

12,134 

6,387 

4 

7,079 

British India , , . 

4 

i 20 ? 

0 

675 

1 179 

2,125 

179 

6,180 

2,25? 

6,687 

• Japan. ...... 

— 

; — 



— 

— 

2 ) 13,651 

2 ) 12,425 

— 

15,311 

■ Syria and ' Lebanon . 


f 



a) 494 

2 ) 117 

3) 198 

2 ) 37 

137 

44 

Egypt ...... 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 893 

2 ) 1,010 

2 

1,019 

; Union of South Africa 


j ’** 



la) 2 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 926 

2 ) 1,407 

0 

1,601 

New Zealand. ... 


i ' *“ 



p) 0 . 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 126 

0 

128 

Totals . . . 

27,956 

i 39,236 

39,114 

36,577 

402,187 

394,557 

348,251 

342,773 

441,028 

384,136 

Exporting, Countries: 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.}. 



Germany V . 

2 

0 

! 1,711 

35 

2,044 

1,213 

10,082 

661 

1,213 

690 

Bulgaria . . . ■',' . 

2 

97 

! 0 

0 

988 

1,369 

0 

0 

1,413 

0 

Hungary.'':. ... . . 

123 

20 

! 0 

0 

1,420 

1,545 

0 

0 

1,579 

0 

Lithuania . . 

'0 

0 

| ■ 0 .' 

0 

0 

163 

2 

. . 0 " 

163 

0 

Poland ^ . , ,' y ■„ 

73 

134 

1 . 0 

0 

2,216 

5,758 

123 

0 

5,880 

2 

; Rumania ' ..' ... „ 

11 

95 

0 

0 

1,660 

1,263 

0 

0 

3,299 

0 

XT. S. ,S. R. , . 



— 

— 

1 ) 17,910 

x) 9,262 

— 

. — 

15,794 


Canada' .'■. ■. * , 

“‘624 

“*375 

0 

0 

3,677 

1,102 

0 

0 

U71 

' ; 0 

United, States , 

163 

7 

.' — 

— . . . 

476 

90 



90 


■.'Argentina.' A .... 

4S2 

■157 

'■ — . . 

— 

4,667 

602 

— 

: __ 

992 

' '_ : ' 

.'Turkey , . „L, 

35 

13 

0 

0 

675 

353 

0 

0 

368 

' '0 

" Algeria . . . . . , 





2 ) 13 

2 ) 35 

3 ) 0 

3) 0 

35 

1 ■ o 

.Importing ' Countries: 











■ Austria , . . . 

0 

0 

306 

176 

0 

9 

1,614 

2,116 

9 

2,205 

■■Belgium. .■ , : . . „ 

60 

22 

262. 

586 

569 

121 

2,284 

3,325 

126 

3.739 

Denmark , 

0 

' 2 

,397 

392 

0 

4 

4,149 

6,766 

4 

7,103 

,' Estonia.:," ■„■ , „ ... , ■'. ■ 

0 

. 0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

13 

183 

0 

194 

Finland '■„■.., . ■ , . . , 

0 

0 

379 

117 

0 

0 

1.012 

1,440 

2 

, 1,570. 

France". , ■ ,. .. , 

0 

0 

148 

170 

0 

0 

1,574 

1,334 

0 : 

1,378 

Italy.', . A. . „ 

' :o. 

0 

22 

62 

0 

0 

150 

593 

0 

597 

Latvia. ,. A'. ..... 




“260 

3) 0 

2 ) ; ' 0 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 243 

• . 0 

260 

Norway''. '. 

. 0 

0 

‘“l63 

0 

0 

3,303 

2,800 

0 

3,023 

.. Netherlands , . A 

4 

99 

459 

906 

326 

728 

3,845 

5,867 

■ '791 

■^ '6,180 

.. Sweden . , a . : A. . .■ 

, .7 

2 

231 

20 

26 

4 

L 1,1 99 

492 

4 

520 

, Switzerland' ... . . 

0 

0 

11 

' . 7 

0 

0 

‘ 86 

163 

0 

174 

Czechoslovakia. .A 

0 

0 

79 

256 

7 

476 

5,009 

. 375 

476 

844 

Totals . , » 

1,516 

1,023 

4,168 

A 

3,024 

36,674 

24,097 

34,538 

26,358 

31,409 

- 28,47® 


.*) See notes page 565. 



559 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries, 
Germany . . 
Belgium . , . 
Bulgaria . . 

Spain .... 

France . . . 
Hungary. . . 

Italy .... 
Batvia. . . . 
Bithuania . . 

Boland . . . 
Rumania . . 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . . 

United States 
Argentina . . 

Chile .... 

India .... 
Turkey . . . 

Japan . . . .. 
Algeria . . . 

Tunis .... 
Australia . . 
Importing Countries 
Austria .... 
Denmark . . . 
Estonia .... 

Irish Free State 

Finland 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 
Greece. . . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 
Portugal . . 
'Sweden . .■ . 
Czechoslovakia 
Ceylon . 

Java and Madura 
Indo-China 
Syria and Lebanon 
Egypt' 

Union of South Afri< 
New Zealand. 

Totals 

: Exporting Countries , 
Bulgaria . . 

Spain , . ... 
Hungary. . , . 
Lithuania . . 

Poland' . . 

Rumania . ... 
Czechoslovakia' 
u. S. s. II. . 
.Canada' . . . 

United States 
Argentina . . 

Chile .. .. 

India „ y y 
Syria and .Behan on 
Turkey . : 

■Algeria . , . 

Egypt ' . . 

Tunis . . . 

Australia . „ 
Importing Countries. 
Germany '. 

Austria, .' ... 

Belgium . . 

Denmark . 

''■'Estonia' 

■.Irish', '.'Free 'State 

France"' .' 

■ : ;Gr,„ Brit.,' and. N. 
."'Greece. 

Italy .... 

Latvia. . . . 

Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 
Switzerland . 
Yugoslavia . 

Totals 


Irel 


June 


Exports 


Eleven months (August i-June 30) 


2 

7 

40 

0 

251 

176 

128 

2 

22 

2 

15 

U20 

833 

64 

‘*'57 

0 


13 

981 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

465 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4.180 


2 

0 

2 

0 

33 

750 

198 


218 

1,634 

258 

‘**62 


271 

73 

0 

0 

139 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..."-'■■■"O' 

0 

*“ 0 
2 
0 
0 

4,155 


■Twelve months 
(August 1 -July 31) 


Wheat flour. ■ 


2 

40 

26 

9 

895 

320 

75 

2 

20 

26 

2 

961 

1,552 

170 

“ *115 
0 


18 

917 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

377 

0 


5,539 


2 

0 

247 

82 

0 

348 

110 

875 

2 

106 

51 

35 

4 

88 

22 


2,055 I 

Barley, 


0 

0 

904 

112 

4 

295 

176 

1.067 

9 

203 

437 

24 

2 

15 

42 

*20 


3,403 


Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

I Imports 

j 1931-32 

1 

| 

1930-31 

j 2931-32 

! 1930-31 

! 19.30-33; 

J 1930-31 

Thousand centals (1 cental 

I! 

8 

c? 

). 


64 


126 

179 

1 194 

128 

■ 238 

66 


194 

46 

! 220 

216 

231 

736 


201 

0 

0 

220 

0 

18 


68 

0 

0 

75 

0 

4,41! 


6.541 

231 

531 

7,423 

569 

2,116 


3,942 

0 

0 

4,008 

0 

2,041 


1,107 

271 

207 

1,191 

223 

2) 0 

2) 

71 

2) 0 

2) 2 

73 

2 

24 


22 

0 

0 

24 

0 

494 


593 

4 

22 

615 

24 

855 


421 

0 

0 

421 

0 

„ 97 


88 

0 

2 

88 

2 

9,676 


12,198 

37 

46 

13,113 

49 

14,409 


21,131 

0 

2 

23,164 

■ 2 

1,371 


1,887 

— 

— 

2,055 


2) 18 

2 

97 

2) 0 

2) 0 

104 

■ 0 

802 


979 

0 

2 

1,032 

2 

11 


29 

4 

11 

29 

11 

2) 2,641 

2) 

3,148 

2) 101 

2) 192 

3,472 

212 

2) 99 

2) 

243 

2) 53 

2) 44 

267 

57 

128 


236 

20 

31 

251 

11 

13,067 


9,687 

0 

0 

10,404 

| 0 

7 


13 

1,257 

3,078 

13 

3,704 

11 


22 

3,228 

1,466 

24 

1,572 

11 i 


2 

15 

86 

2' 

88 

26 


37 

3,691 1 

3,364 

40 

3,691 

0 


0 

1,464 j 

1,982 

0 

2,150 

5,137 


4,209 

10,536 ' 

11,753 

4,608 

12,816 

0 


0 

64 

157 

0 

165 

11 


• 2 

1,265 

1,279 

2 

1,396 

68 


108 

694 

3,499 

115 

3,845 

— 


-7- 

363 

198 

— 

218 

0 


2 

35 

66 

2 

71 

9 


11 

1,058 

2,410 

n 

2,432 

. — 


— 

379 

403 

— 

445 

— . 


— • ■ 

3) 990 

2) 840 

— 

1,025 

■— 


— 

362 

395 



428 

2) 90 

2) 

9 

2) 344 

2) 130 

22 

168 

2) 0 

2) 

0 

2) 2,266 

2) 3,007 

0 

3,560 

2) 9 

2) 

9 

2) 13 j 

2) 262 

11 

265 

3) 2 

2) 

2 

2) 192 

2) 192 

2 

234 

58,518 


67,435 

26,942 | 

36,053 

73,225 

39,906 


Thousand centals {1 cental = 100 lb.). 


22 

0 

0 

403 

1,574 

0 

0 

1,598 

4 

0 

0 

11 

141 

0 

0 

152 

7 

0 

0 

51 

580 

7 

4 

580 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

3,137 

2,793 

0 

0 

2,798 

1,091 

0 

0 

15,492 

33,670 

0 

2 

33,797 

4 

0 

0 

1,975 

5,001 

2 

4 

3,003 ‘ 


. — 

: 

x) 15,115 

x) 17,249 

— 


23,385 

2, *976 

0 

0 

5,688 

7,965 

0 

0 

9,240 ■ 

353 

— 

— 

2,141 

4,678 

— 


4,978 

503 

■ — . 

— - .. . 

7,923 

5,463 

■ — ' 

— 

5,701 




2) 456 

2) 419 

2) 0 

2} 0 

536 

108 

0 

2 

666 

112 

0 

2 

306, 




2) 377 

2) 668 

2) 93 

2) 4 

869 

93 

0 

0 

2,875 

496 

0 

0 

593 




2) 615 

3) 1,440 

2) 2,233 

2) 287 

1,444 



... 

2) 0 

2) 2 

2) 273 

2) 82 

"2 

20 

2 

4 

465 

198 

553 

388 

220, 

95 

0 

0 

1.594 

1,512 

0 

! : ; 0 

, 1*552 

■ 0''. 

■1,250 

1,067 

.; 18 

62 

E 14,063 

14,875 

■ 62 

0 

1 ■ 117 

236 

0 

0 

1,971 

2,006 

, ' 0. 

108 

452 

! 688 

1,590 

1,021 

8,909 

9,961 

1,076 

13 

256 

1,325 

470 

'. 1,230 

2,932 

13,999 

1,232. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 : 

0 

■YO .'9.' 

26 

'20'" 

311 

284 

: ' . "20''" 

0 

714 

633 

15 

22 

8,871 

' 7,225' 

22 

■ 7 

:■ 818 

1,093 

■ 9 

68 

" 13,572 

17,432 

.' ' 68 

: 

0 

2 

0 

0 

170 

79 

0 

... 0 

'UMiS t. 

40 

, 0 

• 0 

791 

736 

■■■■.. V0- 

... 

"'V* 


2) /'"Ftr: 

3) 0 

2) 4 

2) 201 

. 0 

0 

4 

216 

0 

0 

785 

1,030 

.1, 0 

18 

622 

1,025 

262 

582 

8,512 

13,614 

' ' ' 591 

0 

205 

187 

0 

' 0 

2,842 

2.606 

■ - . 0 

4 

0 

0 

13 

24 

37 

130 

29 

5,443 

4,471 

6,527 

61,387 

84,905 

66,931 

04*96F 

93,869 


0 

0 

4 

. 0 
0 
4 
4 


0 
2 
7 
0 
465 
152 
' ' 390 : 
;. "0 

18,056 
2,158 
10,538 
15,007 
13 
454 
7,721 
18,691 
. 79 ' 
• 756 

212 
1,078 
14*716 
2,829 
130 
93,466 


x) 2) See note# page 565. 




: : June 

; 

ii Eleven months (August i-June 30} 

Twelve months 
(August 1- July 3t) 

COUNTRIES 

| ' Exposts 

j IMPORTS 

ij Exports 

! Imports 1 

1 1 

Exports J 

Imports 


1932 j 1331 

! 1933 | 1931 

jj 193^-32 ! 1930-31 

| j | 

; 1931-32 | 1930-31 | 

: 

1930-31 j 

1930-31 


I: Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.}. 

E tpcrting Countries: 


Irish Free State . . ; 

0 

4 

4 

104 i 

73 

251 

218 

375 

254 

452 

Hungary i 

0 

0 

0 

29 ; 

4 

33 

2 

117 

33 

141 

Lithuania .....! 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

13 

84 

6 

0 

84 

0 

Poland 

9 

4 

0 

0 ; 

55 

132 

0 

0 

137 

0 

Rumania ...... i 

2? 

33 

0 

0 ; 

258 

1,775 

0 

0 

1,779 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

143 

0 

2 

9 ! 

778 

710 

57 

20 

710 

143 

IT. s. S. R i 








— 

— 

10,726 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . ► j 

Q 

0 

0 

0 i 

2 

2 

0 

84 

2 

86 

Canada ...... 

423 

778 

60 

0 ; 

4,453 

2,231 

613 

234 

2,659 

234 

United States , . ! 

73 

20 

2 

0 | 

776 

119 

20 

, 205 

130 

205 

Argentina 

814 

1,695 

— 

— 

15,419 

13,924 

— 

— 

15,062 

— 

Chile ....... j 




: 

2) 172 

2) 1,881 

2) 0 

2) 0 

2,178 

0 

Algeria ...... 




j 

c> 262 

2 ) 1,235 

2 ) 368 

2 ) 152 

1,292 

225 

Tunis j 

31 

29 

0 

G | 

172 

507 

0 

9 

245 

9 

Australia j 

18 

4 

0 

0 ! 

97 

71 

2 

. 2 

73 

2 

importing Countries: 











Germany j 

i 0. : 

■ ' 2 

13 

139 1 

9 

! 218 ! 

214 

862 

220 | 

1,005 

Austria, . . . . . .' ; 

1 . 0 

! 0 

126 

203 | 

0 

1 2 ' 

1,351 

1,989 

2 

2,227 

Belgium , . i 

4 

0 

201 

225 ! 

31 

■ 2 

1,338 

3,157 

2 

3,494 

Denmark . . . ... 1 

1 0 

0 

68 

163 l 

66 

| 20 

463 

3,349 

20 

1,270 

Estonia ....... j 

; •• ■ 0. 

0 

0 i 

22 i 

0 

0 

7 

159 

0 

159 

Finland 

1 . 0 

0 

7 

49 1 

20 

7 

46 

192 

7 

260 

France' j 

i 0 

0 

511 

322 1 

7 

S 18 

2,705 

2,015 

20 

2,205 

Gx. Brit, and N. ltd. i 

i ■ 2 

18 

902 

838 I 

203 

386 

7,888 

9,372 

• 397 

10,697 

Italv . . . . ' . , . . . i 

I 0 

0 

291 

245 i 

0 

j . 0 

3,618 

3,677 

0 

3,741 

Latvia. | 





2) 0 

2) 4 

2 ) 7 

2 ) 53 

4 

57 

Norway 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

! 4 

273 

4 

4 

4 

Netherlands "... ., . j 

j 0 

11 

300 

456 

42 

366 

i 2,251 

3,241 

375 

3,609 

Sweden ' , . 

1 29 

0 

97 

201 

150 

! 40 

| 1,098 

1,116 

40 

1,334 

Switzerland . , . » j 

; ' ,0 

0 

j 375 

302 

2 

2 

! 4,672 

4,244 

2 

4,564 

Totals . . . j 

i 1,571 

I 2,598 

I 2,959 j 

3,307 j 

1 23,066 

I 24,004 

1 27,211 

32,428 

36,737 

36,123 


Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.}. 


. ■ ' | 




1 


Eight months 

Exporting Countries: j 




| 

(November i-June 30) 

Bulgaria ..... i 

227 

273 

0 

0 

2,324 

3,157 

0 

Rumania . . . , , i 

2,703 

1,691 

0 

0 

25,686 

13,819 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . . 1 

82 

439 

0 

0 

1,534 

6,014 

24 

United- .States . . j 

344 

40 

20 

35 

1,340 

783 

181 

Argentina ..... 1 

21,528 

23,462 

— 

— 

124,736 

106,891 


Brazil i 

... 

... 

— 



2) 0 

2) ft 



Java and Madura , ! 

79 

225 

— 



2,167 

1,920 



fadO'Chma. . . . . 

108 

64 

. — 

■ _ 

1,490 

1,612 



Syria and Lebanon. 1 





2 ) 7 

2) 141 

2) 24 

Turkey . , J 

71 

7 

0 

0 

240 

66 

0 

Egypt , . . v . . 





2 ) 7 

2) 4 

2} 35 

Union 0! South Africa- j 

... 




2 ) 1,625 

2) 1,032 

2} 0 

'Importing Countries 








Germany ■ ■ . . . , 

0 

0 

1,808 

899 

0 

0 

11,901 

Austria . . . . > 

0 

0 

710 

335 

0 

? 

5,137 

■Belgium , » . 

143 

.150 

1,581 

1,420 

1,047 

584 

12,666 

Denmark - y . . 

0 

0 

2,520 

1,204 

0 

0 

15,238 

"Spain' . . .' 

0 

0 

851 

117 



Jim 

Irish Free 'State.' 

0 

0 

1,645 

1,389 

0 

26 

8,909 

Finland . . . . . , 

0 

0 

26 

13 

0 

0 

302 

France . , 

■ 2 

0 1 

1,956 

1,900 

22 

35 

15,391 

Gr. Brit, and, N. Irel. 

364 

185 

4,568 

3,419 

2,079 

1,497 

42,003 

Greece. . . .. 

0 

' 0 

115 

73 

0 

0 

3,300 

. 'Hungary. » . . 

: 0 

2 

192 

445 

62 

234 

439 

Italy', ...... 

0 

' 0 i 

2,211 

1,748 

4 

7 

11,808 

Norway „■ ■■■., . . , 

0 

"-'■'..0 1 

375 

306 

0 

0 

2,714 

..Netherlands „■ 

13 

: 18 

2,487 

2,269 

168 

218 

: 26,134 

Boland . " ; . ' . ' . „ 

. ' 0 ' 

- / -0 

13 

128 

0 

0 

77 

'Portugal .. . . 

— * 

' 

139 

66 



814 

Sweden V . . 

0 

0 

642 

507 

. ■' 0 

0 j 

4,001 

Switzerland ., . 

0 

: "0: 

192 

179 

2 

2 

2,286 

■ Czechoslovakia .A 

0 

0 

650 

1,093 

0 

0 

8,208 

"Canada'. ,.V 

0 

0 

33! 

181 

7 

7 

2,899 

Japan. . -.■ J '. . „ 


— 





2) 1,508 

-Tunis:, . . . . 

0 

: 7 

0 

7 

0 

9 

322 

Totals ■. 

25,664 

26,563 

. 

23,032 

17,733 

164,547 

138,071 

181,473 


0 

2 

7 

483 


35 

0 

71 

0 


Twelve months 
(N ov. i-Oct. 31) 


3,477 

18,638 

6,420 

1,314 

199,008 

18 

2,407 

2,584 

159 

212 

4 

3,298 


0 

2 

24 

520 


49 

0 

298 

0 


5,262 
3,406 
9,934 
6,283 
2,480 
6,801 
128 
13,104 
31,255 
■245 
1,706 
9,577 
2,460 
19,414 
335 
1,133 
3,812 
1.911 
7,423 
2,855 
1,034 
267 

131,423 II 241,511 


0 

2 

955 

0 

0 

26 

0 

40 

2,407 

0 

240 

7 

0 

273 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 


10,007 

6,270 

17,075 

13,539 

3,666 

12,044 

355 

23,755 

53,281 

373 

2,337 

17,447 

3,977 

32,44! 

496 

1,605 

7,311 

3,611 

13,115 

4,760 

1,689 

298 

230,345 


2) See notes, page 565, 
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June j 

! 

Six months (January i-June 30) 

Twelve months 
| (January i-Bec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports' 


1933 ■ | 1931 

1932 j 'i 93 i 

1932 | 1931 

1932 ! 1931 

. 1931 

1931 


Exporting Countries. 


Exporting . Countries: 

Estonia . 

Lithuania 
Argentina 
India . . 

Tunis , ' , ■ , 

I mporting Countries: 
■ Germany . 

Belgium . „ ; 
Denmark ■ . 

Spain . . 

; Finland , . 

France 1 . . 

,, Gr. Brit, and 
Greece, . ' . 
Hungary. .' 

Italy . * . 

Latvia. . 

Norway, 1 . 

■■ Netherlands 
Poland . , 

Sweden . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Canada . , 

United States 
Japan . 

Australia 


Totals 


Mice. 


■ Thousand centals (i cental ~ 100 lb.). 


Spain ..... 


53 

82 

0 

0 


461 


379 


0 


0 ; 

Italy 


320 

148 

2 

4 


1,898 


1,682 


24 


26 1 

United States . 


262 

245 

11 

13 


1,559 


1,561 


123 


247 1 

Brazil 




— 

— 

2 ) 

328 

2 ) 

694 


— 



India ..... 


4,096 

4,870 

97 

106 


32,315 

28,989 


392 


293 

Indo-China. . , 


2,039 

1,933 

— 

— 


14,136 


11,228 


— 



Siam ..... 


2,948 

1,803 

— - 

— 


17,081 


13,133 


— - 


— 

Egypt .... 






2) 

121 

2 ) 

423 

2 ) 

664 is) 

62 

Importing Countries: 













German j' . . . 


77 

161 

646 

1,135 


496 


580 


3,428 


3,501 

Austria .... 


0 

0 

62 

46 


0 


0 


262 


313 

Belgium. . . . 


9 

20 

108 

97 


115 


84 


582 


573 

Denmark . . . 


0 

0 

7 

18 


0 


0 


53, 


79 

Estonia .... 


— 

— 

2 

2 


- 




II 


13 

Irish Free State 


0 

0 

4 

9 


0 


0 


26 


3! 

France .... 


82 

90 

816 

637 


443 


483 


3,794 


2,771 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

11 

22 

170 

254 


108 


115 


1,398 


1,358 

Greece. . .. . . 


— 

— 

29 

44 


— 


— 


300 


273 

Hungary. . . . 


0 

0 

38 

26 


0 


0 


181 


249 

Eat via. . . , . 






2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

4 

2 ) 

31^ 

Lithuania . . , 


0 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 


7 


13 

Norway .... 


0 

0 

M 

13 


0 


0 


37 


66 

Netherlands . . 


143 

234 

302 

1,713 


825 


1,237 


1,673 


3,018 

Poland .... 


31 

57 

205 

37 


187 


115 


547 


445 

Portugal . . . 


— 

— 

79 

57 


— 


— 


527 


300 

Sweden .... 


__ 

_ 

0 

44 


— 


— 


90 


123 

Switzerland . . 


0 

0 

24 

31 


0 j 


0 


196 


201 

Czechoslovakia . 


0 

0 

119 

137 


0 


0 


516 


439 

Yugoslavia . . 


0 

0 

20 

29 


2 


2 


238 


439 

Canada .... 


0 

0 

99 

101 


9 


0 


444 


492 

Chile ..... 


— 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

119 

2 ) 

236 

Ceylon .... 


0 

4 

"90S 

’ * 736 


2 


13 


5,540 


5,075 

Java and Madura . 





2) 

20 

2 ) 

60 

2 ) 

2,039 

2 ) 

3,183 

'Japan 






2) 

51 

2 ) 

2,247 

2 ) 

1,197 

2 } 

1,043 

Syria and Lebanon . 


**' , 



2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

159 

2 ) 

97 

Turkev .... 


0 

0 

"’9 

*18 


0 


Q 


40 


86 

Algeria . . . . 





2) 

2 

2 ) 

■ 2 

2 ) 

101 

2) 

64 

Tunis 


0 

0 

‘"2 

2 


0 


0 


26 


18 

Union of South Africa 





2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

364 

2 ) 

414 

Australia . . . 


4 

"\l5 

■ *'*2 

2 


51 


79 


31 


18 

New Zealand. . 






2) 

0 

2 } 

0 


35 

2 ) 

33 

Totals . 


10,075 

9,684 

3,754 

5,313 


70,211 


63,106 


25,165 


25,623 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = too lb.). 


0 

2 

5,474 

132 

2 

0 

4 


0 

5,616 


833 

3,109 

2,77? 

1,993 

48,442 

21,153 

25,029 

686 

1,373 

0 

190 

0 

0 

937 

271 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2,480 

606 


0 
• 0 
4 
0 

18 

232 

4,195 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

161 

0 

114,487 


0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

97 

121 

0 

0 

247 

2,650 



24,125 

22,355 

— 

— 

41,454 

331 

0 

0 

882 

1,228 

0 

0 

2,515 

0 

■ 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

655 

520 

7 

. . 7 

4,354 

4,577 

13 

2 

163 

251 

no 

40 

1,755 

2,134 

205 


53 

4 

~ 

■■■■ — ■ 

254 

225 


. 

42 

53 

— 

— 

262 

247 


0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

29 

40 

' 0 

• 0 

366 

567 

. 4 

11 

2,647 

2,879 

18 

0 

472. 

454 

2 

4 

3,931 

4,154 

/ 4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

31 

42 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

11 

•■■■>■ • 0 

2 

42 

0 : 

139 

185 

0 

0 

721 

703 

0 




2 ) 18 * 

2 ) 49 

2 ) 31 

*) : J 3 

106 

0 

18 ! 

*29 

0 

0 

185 

212 

, ■■ 0 

2 

611 

822 

66 

42 

. 5,307 : 

5,324 

, '■ 49". ■ 

0 

-18 ! 

35 

2 

4 

. 73 

227 



117 | 

176 

— 

— 

571 

626 

t 

0 i 

77 1 

40 

2 

2 i 

315 

269 

■ : 7 

0 

29 j 

2 

0 

0 | 

53 

73 

- 0 

26 | 

79 

0 

2 

• 300 

■ 256 

it-:-.- 0 : 

'..,584' 


287 ; 

644 


— 

3,058 

3,411 







— 

2 ) 108 

2 )' 90 


0 

. .. * * * 2.9 

: / "*35 

0 

0 

234 

198 

. 0 

3,015 

3,161 

3,823 

25,330 

24,178 

24,176 

25,466 

■ ■ 45,259 


■ 0 
53 
328 

692 


836 

8,962 
756 
1,349 
157 
33 
53 
6,792 
2,690 
540 
483 
82 
22 
117 
5,009 
1,726 
613 
123 
454 
1,127 
511 
710 
441 
10,196 
6,327 
2,773 
' 322 
183 
179 ' 
3! 
1,025 
29- 
73 

55,795 


' 0 
■0 

0 

0 

‘7,507 

3,702 

417 

■ 465 

68 

5,814 

7,599 

95 

■ 2 
1351 

90 
289 
9,253 
273 
1,056 
582 
126 
194 
8,109 
185 
; 291 

• 47,468 


2) See notes page 565 . 





June ■ 

Six months (January i-June 30} 

Twelve months 
(January 2 - Dec. 32 ) 

COUNTRIES' | 

Exports I Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


! j f 

1932 j 2931 | 2932 ) 1932 

1932 | 1932 

1932 j 1931 

1931 

1931 


Duller. — ^mousa-iiu iu.}. 


Austria ]■ 

62 

2 

33 

353 

300 1 

1,166 i 

725 

1,052 

2,862 

1,565 

'Denmark 

35,349 

36,484 

66 

146 

181,558 i 

390,579 

7 89 

972 

378,429 

1,596 

Estonia ...... I 

3.609 

4,134 

0 

0 

11,665 

12,436 

0 

0 

31,844 

0- 

Irish Free State . . I 

7,456 

7,295 

26 

20 

31,466 

12,573 

2,282 

3,146 

42,307 

3,325 

.Finland j 

2,407 

33 

0 

0 

18,609 

21,433 

0 

0 

38,367 

0 

Hungary. ..... j 

419 

3,245 

0 

0 

1,724 

701 

0 

112 

4,065 

117 

Eat via 1 



. 


2 ) 12,011 2 ) 

12,511 2 } 

0 2 ) 

15 

41,313 

24 

Lithuania ..... j 

4,365 

2,873 

0 

0 

8,613 

7,319 

0 

0 

19,191 

0 

Netherlands , . . . j 

2,416 

7,646 

553 

381 

18,521 

39,701 

8,360 

2,716 

72,660 

8,887 

Poland ! 

714 

3,669 

7 

4 

2,262 

11,88! 

106 

20 

27,470 

31 

Sweden ...... 

2,665 

3,333 

0 

0 

15,197 

23,168 

13 

"4 

43,162 

40 

U. S. S. R - 



— 

— 



— 

— 

68,024 

— 

Argentina ...... j 

3,713 

1,030 

— 

— 

32,829 

27,990 

— 

— 

51,132 



India ] 

18 

20 

51 

20 

141 

185 

234 

165 

364 

344 

Syria and Lebanon, j 





2 ) 16S 2 ) 

573 2 ) 

769 2 ) 

121 

1,837 

344 

Australia ! 

iz,77i 

8,830 

0 

0 

104,603 

93,981 

0 

0 

208,924 

0 

New Zealand. .. . . ! 

13,534 

14,978 

— 

— 

1 12,524 

1 13,730 

— 

— 

220,814 


I mporthig Countries: 


. 









Germany 

4 

22 

10,809 

17,866 

143 

143 

78,055 

102,586 

269 

220,950 

Belgium ...... 

271 

267 

2,090 

3,646 

1,226 

1,270 

29,366 

18,805 

2,756 

■ 41,562 

Spain , ...... 

? 

11 

2 

11 

. 22 

51 

24 

33 

88 

121 

France ....... 

705 

840 

884 

1.790 

3,400 

4,594 

15,016 

28,949 

31,036 

40,836 

Or. Brit, and N. I ret. 

1,437 

725 

87,689 

84,737 

29,42! 

21,832 

467,302 

446,457 

40,228 

903,967 

Greece. ....... 

— 

— 

40 

251 

— 

— 

734 

769 

— 

2,061 

Italy ....... 

148 

549 

203 

196 

631 

1,045 

3,269 

4,178 

1,290 

6,188 

Norway ...... 

24 

68 

46 

9 

1,786 

1,093 

64 

79 

1,629 

379 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

558 

3,073 

2 

4 

6,788 

12,214 

20 

23,358 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

664 

983 

26 

300 

1,980 

2,200 

661 

4,107 

Canada ...... 

141 

1,874 

2 

2 

743 

2,366 

183 

2,813 

10,681 

2,822 

United St ates .... 

170 

157 

90 

159 

765 

1,188 

686 

730 

2,008 

3,881 

Cevlera * 

— 

— 

82 

62 

— 

— , 

322 

322 


642 

Java and 'Madura . 

— 

. — 



— 

— 2) 

4,136 2 ) 

3,739 



8,514 

Japan . . ....... 

— 

— 

. , . 



- 2) 

66 2 ) 

117 

_ 

23! 

Algeria ...... 




* . . 

2 ) 22 2 ) 

26 2 ) 

1,702 2 ) 

1,854 

73 

4,389 

ESgypf . .... . . . 

... 




2 ) 302 2 ) 

7 2 ) 

335 2) 

959 

77 

2,041 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

93 

86 

2 

2 

620 

476 

9 

930 

Totals . . . 

92,420 

98,087 

103,988 

03,795 

570,675 

603,848 

623,926 

635,603 

1,323,570 

1.281,252 

Exporting Countries: 


* ' 


Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 




Denmark , . . . . 

1,552 j 

869 

18 

42 

5,886 

4,535 

86 

313 

9,383 

604 

Finland ' j 

655 | 

522 ; 

2 

2 

3,395 

3,265 

9 

13 

5,776 

; 33 

Italy . . . . , . . 

5.095 ! 

6,953 

1,060 

3,032 

33,078 

44,229 

4,248 

5,139 

89,032 

10,119 

: Lithuania . . 

132 ! 

227 

0 

0 

816 

1,060 

2 

4 

2,546 

! 11 

'Norway . 

326 ! 

227 

: 15 

35 

1,642 

999 

123 

300 

2,840 

562 

Netherlands .... 

16,766 ! 

19,019 

! 79 

99 

80,696 

91,192 

527 

604 

190,460 

i 1,345 

■Poland 

24 j 

227 

s 66 

77 

498 

1,413 

293 

408 

2,884 

761 

'Switzerland ■; . 

3,867 

4,705 

386 

575 

20,373 

28,7 1 J 

2,619 

3,093 

54,307 

8,470 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

' '315 

580 

351 

309 

3,532 

4,094 

3,435 

1,556 

10,981 

3,770 

Yugoslavia',',..','.. 

93 

234 

11 

22 

725 

1,530 

90 

128 

4,198 

243 

'Canada.'., , . 

4,833 

4,079 

110 

66 

9,076 

7,813 

538 

679 

84,790 

1,446 

Australia , ' . ' , 

212 

670 

0 

2 

3,078 

3,225 

4 " 

15 

7,405 

24 

New Zealand, : , . 

13,234 

11,667 

0 

0 

104,319 

111,958 

0 

2 

181,703 

, 4 

.Importing. Countries: 

I 










.Germany . ' . : „ 

271 

481 

10,044 

12,804 

2,026 

2.983 

48,006 

58,110 

7,372 ! 

120,404 

Austria » „■ , 

445 

785 

313 1 

750 

1,206 

2,884 

2,313 

3,285 

6,232 ' 

5,781 

' Belgium . , . 

33 

82 

4,804 : 

4,614 

284 

379 

21,597 

23,127 

814 

49,606 

.' Spain ', : , , . . . 

42 

35' 1 

190 ! 

227 

141 

148 

895 , 

1,750 

236 

3,867 

, 'Trlsh Free State. . . 

0 

9 

176 

t 179 

24 

44 

I.0I0 

1,171 

194 

2,687 

.'.. France..' . . . . 

2,152 

2,527 

5,598 

7,145 

15,335 

17,207 

25,005 

38,960 

33,239 

82,810 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

' ■ 1 569 

571 

27,064 

16,330 

3,543 

3,532 

164,035 

163,070 

7,346 

323,091 

.'■.Gteece. . . 

l L40 

2 

62 

309 

62 

106 

1,135 

3,799 

190 

3,960 

.'"'Hragairy. . 

2 

7 

0 

31 

24 

68 

11 

163 

110 

20S 

Portugal ..... 



55 

66 



218 

271 


842 

; ; 'S#edeh'' , 

;. 

' ■ — 

88 

108 

— 

■■ — ■ 

450 

778 


1,691 

'.'Uuiiedv'States 

159 

128 

3,801 

5,321 

818 

961 

25,488 

30,243 

3,865 

61,992 

India ... 

| " ' 0 

: 0 

75 

55 

2 

2 

423 

432 

7 

886 

rjkya aud'.Madum'. 






— 2 ) 

540 2 ) 

593 


1,658 

Syria and/i^banoa;.. 


V * ’ 

A''. ■■ 

T r • 

2 } 20 2 ) 

37 2 ) 

403 2 ) 

' 240 

86 

708 

Algeria 

[ A. 


A'' 

• « » 

2 ) 75 2 ) 

93 2 ) 

3,871 2 ) 

3,803 

172 

11,182 

■.Egypt . . , ' 

, ' , , » • .' 



,,, 

2 ) 132 2 ) 

33 2 ) 

1,817 2 } 

' 3,274 

73 

7304 

Tunis . . ., - 

2 

9 

’**159 

134 

7 

20 

1.034 

1.034 i 

24 

£033 

■''".Totals'. 1 . 

50,819 

54,615 

■ 54,527 

50,134 

290,793 

332,521 

308,205 

344*357] 

704,265 

708,100 


2 ) See" note* -.page 565. 
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s 


June 

Eleven 

months (August i-June 30 ) j 

Twelve 
(A ugust 1 

MONTHS 

-July 31 } 

COUNTRIES 

Expoets I 

Imposts j 

Exports j 

Imports J 

Exports 

Imports 


1932 j 

1931 1 

X932 j 

1 93* | 

1931-32 j 

! 930-31 | 

X 93 X -32 | 

X930-3X j 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 



CottOH 

g — - Thousand, centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 



United States . . . 

1,951 

1,362 

95 

71 

44,355 

34,959 

580 

492 

36391 1 

538 

Argentina 

110 

93 


— 

474 

408 



505 


Brazil. ...... 



— r 

— 

2 ) 181 

2 ) 503 

— 

— 

516 



India ....... 

487 

1,043 

212 

364 

6,687 

14,030 

2,143 

1,742 

14,881. 

1,876 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 





3 ) 6,757 

2 ) 5,470 

2 } 0 

2 ) 0 

7,879 

6,669 

0 

Germany 

112 

134 

485 

620 

1,521 

1,554 

7,864 

1.706 

8,442 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

31 

42 

0 

0 

518 

434 

0 

467 

Belgium ...... 

24 

24 

93 

148 

324 

174 

1,285 

1,576 

201 

1,713 

Denmark ..... 

— 

— 

15 

15 


130 

132 


150 

Spain ....... 

2 

2 

205 

176 

24 

24 

2,183 

2,033 

24 

2,253 

Estonia 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

71 

77 

0 

84 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

15 

7 

0 

0 

150 

159 

0 

172 

France 

15 

40 

421 

390 

463 

496 

3,812 

7,862 

549 

8,137 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

90 

31 

924 

745 

439 

425 

11,768 

10,417 

481 

10,959 

Greece 

0 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

183 

S87 

0 

225 

Hungary 

0 

0 

13 

26 

0 

0 

315 

269 

— 

291. 

Italy 

0 

0 

309 

251 

Q 

2 

3,796 

3,523 

2 

3,821 

Eat via. . . . . ... 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 44 

2 ) 55 

0 

62 

Norway 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

42 

46 

0 

46 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

53j 

86 

7 

4 

822 

961 

7 

1,043 

Poland 

0 

2 

97 

12 ! 

20 

22 

968 

1,349 

24 

1,444 

Portugal . . . . . 

— 

— 

51 

15 

— 

— 

401 

306 

— 

333 

Sweden , . , . .' . 

— 

— 

57 

29 

— 

— 

529 

417 

— 

467 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

33 

37 

4 

0 

476 

560 

7 

608 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

11 

11 

150 

172 

128 

141 

1,896 

2,200 

154 

2365 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

11 

13 

0 

0 

190 

170 

0 

185 

Canada 

— 

— 

46 

55 

— 

— 

937 

979 

— 

1,021 

Japan . ...... 





2 ) 1,041 

2 ) 406 

a) 14,868 

2 } 12,028 

534 

13,744 

Algeria . , . . , . 





3) 4 

2 ) 22 

2 ) 4 

2 ) 2 

24 


Totals ... 

2,802 

2,742 

3,336 

3,410 

62,429 

58,640 

55,975 

55,855 

62,675 

60*454 





Wool. — (Thousand 

b). 









' ■ 



■1 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries: 





Ten months (September i-June 30 ) 

(Sept, 1 -August 31 } 

Irish Free State . . 

377 

412 

60 

97 

7,776 

5,571 

675 

633 | 

7,965 

752 

Hungary 

214 

1,894 

88 

73 

1,442 

3,922 

1,038 

1,473 

6,931 

1,612 

Argentina . . . j 

} 53,586 

/ 22,441 

t 476 

— 



} 262,739 

/ 285,548 
t 3,492 

— 

— 

303,231 

4,266 

I 

Chile ....... 



— 

— 

2 ) 23,625 

2 ) 19,892 

— 


28,455 

— 

India 

1,140 

4,528 

384 

717 

30,605 

33.667 

4,079 

3,545 

41,806 

4,857 

Syria and Lebanon. 



... 

2 ) 2,795 

2 ) 6,303 

2 ) 622 

s) 2,747 

9,315 

3,944 

Algeria 

Egypt . . . . 





2 ) 4,592 

2 ) 11,947 

2 ) 895 

2 ) 648 

16,835 

1371 





2 ) 1,071 

2 ) 2,293 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 11 

3,752 

11 

Un. of S, Africa, j 





2 ) 268,672 

2 ) 261,897 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 33 

269,750 

33 





2 ) 3,874 

2 ) 4,030 

2 ) 1,111 

2 ) 476 

4,830 

■ 500 

Australia . . . | ^ 

26,114 

33,424 

”*95 

238 

729,527 

704,351 

i,989 

1,905 

749,742 

2337 

4,416 

3,254 

0 

4 

48,396 

36,645 

11 

• 53 

43,923 

53 

New Zealand. . j 



2 ) 173,736 

2 ) 165,446 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 0 

172,382 

0 





2 } 33,662 

2 ) 30,688 

2 ) 4 

2 ) 0 

44,675 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . . . j 

216 

955 

23,105 

39,813 

9,182 

8,369 

210,467 

289,563 

31,305 

329,621 

679 

787 

2,527 

2,577 

8,400 

10,430 

26,202 

26,116 

13,153 

30,552 

Austria .... 

22 

18 

1,332 

747 

79 

218 

9,92! 

12,630 

254 

14,264 

Belgium , ' . . . j 

4,325 

265 

13,631 

11,354 

14,401 

8,305 

100,502 

116,715 

10,311 

138,435 

1.671 

1,711 

212 

320 

18,960 

18,168 

2,540 

3,406 

21,638 

3,918 

'Denmark:" * : . ■ 

2 

V' 4 

430 

196 

j 146 

73 

3,772 

2,897 

93 

, 3,59!,' 

Spain.', .■ . * J. 

40 

357 

864 

1,572 

2,249 

3,448 

7,882 

8,69.1 

• 3,946 

10,474 

Finland, . . . .■ . ■' p 

0 

0 

236 

146 

84 

53 

2,271 

2,090 

84 

2,328 

France J 

3,516 

3,896 

41,189 

39,712 

| 38,607 

44,298 

341,424 

426,340 

51,506 

482,693 

Gr. Brit, and FL Irel. : 

34,227 

71 

40,475 

80,398 

75,207 

271,833 

267,770 

816,198 

758,441 

309,823 

821,498 

Greece., .. : ., . . . 

73 

123 

278 

146 

304 

1,894 

' '2,524 

392 

: 3,025 

{ »1 

75 

134 

18,572 

7,643 

1,082 

1,795 

129,683 

85,989 

2,161 

'96,622 

90 

432 

1,116 

758 

1,343 

3,792 

12,719 

7,818 

4,927 

3,5® 

Norway . v 

" ' 86 

77 

212 

104 

664 

591 

, 2,030 

' 1*393 

.725 

1,607 

106 

216 

269 

549 

1,596 

■ 1,925 

5,891 

.* 8,221 

2394 

8,770 

Netherlands ,. . | || . 

73 

20 

818 

551 

604 

335' 

6,479 

5,842 

388 

7,134 

Poland 

. ' 55 

179 

2,857 

3,849 

1,532 

2,216 

23,259 

33,513 

2,610 

38.253 

.'Sweden ■' '. A 



1,025 

1,109 

, . , — , ,. 

- — 

15,346 

12,732 


15,461 

Switzerland; 

9 

31 

2,026 

677 

381 

295 

17,719 

16,151 

366 

18,922 

' Czechoslovakia , . cp ; 

82 

110 

4.085 

3,721 

1,748 

1,312 

28,640 

. 29,959 

1,590 

36,952 

Yugoslavia .... 

7 

0 

209 

207 

99 

24 

" 2,502 

7,403 

■24 

7,963 

: Canada„ v ,. : '), : : y ' j pF: j; 

172 

;V':U 71 

816 

494 

4,233 

1343 

5.807 

10,479 

2,271 

12,017 

United States . . . 

37 

209 

2,696 

16,813 

2,008 

1,766 

81,236 

130,514 

.2,224 

153,182 

Japan . . , 


■ , T .; t 

2 ) 77" 

2 ) 13 

2 ) 165,546' 

2 ) 93,282 

13 

142,252 

Tunis. , . 

*46 

77 

: 46 

TUT''-: 62 

143 

' 351 

326 

604 

461 

800 

totals .... 

131,454 

116^26 

199,421 

209488 

1,972,109 

1,952,886 

2,030,682 

2,104,837 

2,150318 

2*405,403 

a) => Wool, greasy; 

; b) « Woo 

•1, scoured. ■ 

— 2 } See notes '.page 565. 
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“ 56.4 — 


COUNTRIES 

JUXE j 

Twelve monies j 
(July 1 -June 30 } j 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
{July 1 - 
Jvme 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

June 

Twelve months 

(July 1 - June 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

1932 j 

2932 j 

193**33 

19303 s 

1930-31 

1932 j 

1931 

293i'32 

1 

1930-31 | 

1930-32 


Coffee. 

— { Thousand lb.}. j 


Tea. 

— (Thousand, lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 






Export ingCountries: 






Brazil 

1 

j 

)1 .906,255 

s ) 2,248,784 



Cevlon 

26,372 

27,128 

245,982 

247,397 

_ 

India ’ 

1,881! 

i,34o! 

17.926 

23,490 

— 

India ...... 

21,546 

18,325 

342,946 

347,401 

— , 

fava and Madura . 

3,860 i 

3,007! 

51,725 

38,105 

— 

Java and Madura . 

13,841 

14,077 

163,312 

158,936 

— 







Jaoan 



2 ) 21,832 

2 ) 21,795 

— 

J reporting Countries: 

j 





I tn porting C outlines: 






Germany 

991 

141 

1,649 

1,345 

— 

Belgium ..... 

2 

2 

2 ? 

31 

__ ■' 

Belgium . . . . . 

97! 

745! 

9,643 

5.090 

— 

Irish, Free State . 

0 

7 

258 

185 

— 

France ...... 

0 ! 

, 0 ! 

15 

60 

— 

France 

0 

2 

57 

35 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

1,402! 

1,135: 

15,260 

19,059 

— 

Gr.Brit.and N.Ird . 

4,028 

6,638 

77,887 

87,052 

— 

Portugal . ...... 

119! 

44 

1 ,270 

■ 553 

— 

Netherlands ... 

7 

11 

134 

115 

— 

Switzerland .... 

15; 

31 

613 

399 

— ■ 

United States . , 

13 

33 

474 

476 

— 

Canada . . ■. 

?! 

4 

42 

55 

. — 

Svria and Lebanon 



2 ) 18 

2 ) 13 

— 

United States. . . 

1,208. 

3,492 

22,314 

24,293 

— 

Algeria 



2 ) 46 

2 ) 20 

■ — 

Cevloji 

0 

0 

11 

227 

• — 

Union of S. Africa. 



2 ) 117 

2 ) 62 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 


... ; 2 ) 44 

2 } 53 

— 

Australia . . . . 

46 

95 

549 

851 

— 

Australia 

2 

4 

. 53 

53 

■ — 

New Zealand. . . 



2 ) 73 

2 ) 101 

— 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Totals . . . 

65,855 

66,318 

853,707 

864,470 

- 

I mport ing Ccu ntries: 



Imposts. 


Import in gCou nines: 



Imports. 


Germany 

22,439 

21,400 

307,608 

349,956 

_ 

Germany .... 

646 

659 

i 0,494 

12,741 



Austria ..... 

1,817 

4,184 

16,9^3 

23,268 

— 

Austria 

99 

238 

1,131 

1,409 

— 

Belgium ...... 

4,564 

12,165 

1 14,672 

123,457 

— 

Belgium . . . . . ! 

37 

60 

661 

639 

— 

Bulgaria 

119 

137 

1,658 

1,660 

— 

Denmark . . , , ! 

150 

90 

498 

1,296 

— 

Denmark-, . . . . ; 

4,758 

6.40L 

66,439 

■63,220 

— 

Spain 1 

18 

24 

322 

282 

— 

Spain 

3,673 

4,348 

53,912 

68,795 

— 

Estonia 

G 

13 

172 

146 

- — 

Estonia ■ . . ... 

9 

29 

298 

309 

— 

Irish Free State . 

1,129 

1,373 

25,122 

24,346 

_ 

Irish .Free State ; 

40 

22 

522 

525 

— 

Finland . . , , . 

11 

15 

249 

260 

— 

Finland. 

3,047 

3,179. 

32,481 

40,442 

— 

France ..... 

289 

282 

3,419 

3,536 


France- 

35.199 

40,157 

426,285 

406,168 

- — 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 1 






Ireland ... . 

33,640 

30,823 

550,364 

541,616 

— - 

Ireland. . , . . | 

2,857 

3,364 

37,516 

37,858 

— 

Greece 

2 

31 

699 

644 

__ 

■ Greece . . i 

514 

990 

13,010 

12,959 

— 

Hungary 

22 

37 

562 

650 

-j* 

Hungary 

494 

575 

6,041 

7.568 

— 

Itaiv ... . . . 

33 

31 

333 

326 


Italy. - 1 

7,941 

7,692 

93,393 

98,448 

— 

Latvia. ..... 



2 ) 119 

2 ) 157 

— . 

Latvia . . . ' . . 



2 ) ’ 351 

2 ) 333 


Lithuania . . . . 

**’ 4 

*13 

119 

179 

— ■ 

Lithuania . . .. 

'” 22 ! 

24 

445 

478 

— 

. Norway 

20 

37 

386 

388 

, — 

Norway -. . y I 

2,848 

3,256 

38,189 

37,690 

— 

i Netherlands . , . . 

2,842 

2,945 

30,836 

31,024 


Netherlands . . ; 

7,705 ! 

7,710 

103,379 

100,483 

— 

Poland . . , . . 

306 

344 

4,317 

4,614 

— 

Poland . ' .. . . . . ' 

1.23?! 

1,462 

17,185 

17,589 

— 

[ Portugal ... . 

24 

40 

648 

597 

. — r- ' ' 

.Portugal ... . . 

463! 

972 

10,657 

11,413 

— 

j Sweden . .... 

53 

71 

858 

928 

' 

Sweden..- . 

6,087 

9,288 

107,586 

100,829 

■ — 

Switzerland . . . 

157 

139 

1,792 

1,731 



'Switzerland ,, /",■ , 

2,875 

2,956 

34,286 

31,608 

. — 

Czechoslovakia. , 

68 

64 

1,737 

1,473 

— 

Czechoslovakia,. 

1.932 

2,784 

32386 

29,026 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . 

22 

22 

622 

628 

— .. 

Yugoslavia ..... '.' 

1,140; 

1.490 

17,434 

20,862 

— 

Canada . . . . . 

1,105 

1,043 

39,031 

43,147 


Canada , , ■ . . , . , 

2,597 

2,767 

31,963 

33,689 

' '■ ■ 

' TT&ited States . , 

7,277 

6,953 

90,460 

87,151 

; 

United ."States 

142,404 

136,910 

1,628,986 

1,728,593 

— 

Chile . ... . . 



2 ) 4,691 

2 ) 4,773 

' 

■ Chile., ...' , , ... 



z) 8,752 

2 ) 9,235 

■ — 

Syria and Lebanon 



2 } 571 

2 ) 340 

— 

Ceylon-,... .... 

‘”2 

174 

3,572 

3,143 

— 

Turkey . . . . . 

* 117 

‘ *146 

1,504 

2,138 

' . . 

Japan...,- . * . . 



2 ) 5,487 

2 ) 4,004 

_ 

Algeria . . . . . 

... 


2 ) 2,335 

2 ) 2,672 

— • 

Syria and .'Lebanon', 



s) 2,1'85 

2 } 2,449 

• — 

Egypt . . . 



2 ) 13,001 

2 ) 12,189 


" Turkey ... . , 

1*127 

1,221 

8,841 

12,853 

— 

Tunis 

. *240 

1 **340 

6,669 

2,952 


", Algeria , . . ., , ' . 



2 ) 28,019 

2 } 28,266 

— . 

Union of S. Africa. 



2 ) 11,942 

2 ) 12,670 


Egypt ...... 



2 ) 14,972 

2 ) 13,592 

— 

Australia . . . . 

3,977 

’ 3*563 

44,899 

46,441 

— 

"Tunis 

247 

271 

3,190 

3,036 


New. Zealand , 



2 ) 9,775 

2 ) 10,549 



Un. of S, Africa . 

«' ■, • 


2 } 23,856 

s) 28,226 









Australia' . -. 

'571 

340 

3,5 10 

2,619 









New Zealand' 



2 )- ' 412 

3 ) 390 


Exporting Countries: 






’ Exporting Countries 












■ ■■■ ■ ■ . 






India 

205 

i 397 

6,486 

6,232 

: — 

■India:. ;• •' . ./ . . .. 

' .,46; 

'.35 

106 

4,090 

— 

Java and Madura . 

... 


2 ) 9,310 

2 ) 1 1,028 

; - 

■' Totals", „ 

258,844 

276,306 

3,296,582 

3,459,134 

- 

Totals . . . 

52,493 

i 49,793 

876,134 

: 871,892 

! - 


2 ) See notes page 565- 



s 



COUNTRIES 

June 

Nine months 

(Oct. 1 -June 30) 

Twelve 
months 
(O ct. 1- 
Sept. 30) 

| 

j 

COUNTRIES | 

I 

June j 

| 

Eleven months j 
(August 1 -June 30? j 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
August 1. 

-July 31) 

1932 | 

1931 

1931-32 

1930*31 

1930-31 

1932 j 

1931 | 

1932-32 | 

1930-31 i 

1930-31 


Cacao 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 









(Thousand' centals). 





Exports, 








Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 


a 

Net exports. 


Grenada 

300 

1.023 

8,572 

8,854 

9,905 

Bulgaria .... 

2581 

403’ 

6,512] 

2,996 

3,527 

Dominican Republ. 

9.51! 

12,690 

30,459 

35,140 

61,328 

Spain ... . . . 

3) 

11 

3) 1 

95 

104 




2) 136,464 

2) 92 Q65 

146 469 


755 

800 

10 626 

10 476 

10 ^91 

Ecuador 



2) 22,218 

2) 24*597 

33^076 

Lithuania .... 

2 

“1 

53 

"'"569 

567 

Trinidad 

3,907 

9,716 

32,931 

53,476 

61,569 

Poland ..... 

194 

143 

1,726 

2,432 

2,586 

Venezuela. .... 



2) 20,622 

2) 30,263 

45,076 

Rumania .... 

223 

624 

22,267 

9,409 

9,608 

Ceylon 

364 

527 

8,669 

7,156 

8,360 

U. S. S. R. . . . 



1)5)37,426 

1)5)50,067 

5) 67,7.35 

Java and Madura . 

168 

300 

1,484 

1,58/ 

3,073 

Yugoslavia . . . 

529 

2 

8,814 

2,959 

' 3,362 

Cameroon .... 



2) 25.303 

2) 22,851 

■ 30,126 

Canada .... . 

11,001 

13,744 

110,692 

146,083 

154,489' 

Ivory Coast . . . 



2) 50,601 

2) 41,659 

43,363 

United States . . 

4,753 

6,142 

63,264 

56,209 

65,519 

Gold Coast .... 

14,165 

. 22.582 

413,739 

452,465 

486,374 

Argentina .... 

5,174 

9,989 

82,389 

69,878 

74,466 

Nigeria 



2) 104,396 

2) 103,080 

116,385 

Chile ...... 



2 ) 31 

2 ) 556 

567 

St. Thomas and 






British India . . 

82 

3) 

1,069 

3) 

3) 

Prince Is. . . . 

2,028 

2,324 

19,469 

19,015 

24,879 

Turkey 

26 

15 

917 

269 

282 

Togoland . .... 



2) 13,889 

2) 15,093 

16,400 

Algeria 



2) 2,097:2) 6,054 

5,719 







Tunis ...... 

i ,704 

1,340 

3,635 

2,524 

3,481 







Australia .... 

6,843 

10,033 

87,511 

82,984 

90,379 

I mb or ting Countries: 












Germany . . j, . . 

0 

0 

474 

432 

454 

Totals . . . 

31,545 

43,248 

439,029 

443,560 

492,982 

Belgium 

203 

99 

919 

575 

809 







France 

0 

0 

2 

223 

223 







Netherlands ... 

335 

536 

4,861 

8,785 

10,679 







Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

2 

0 

18 

18 







United States. . . 

344 

509 

5,950 

6,210 

8,521 







Australia 

0 

22 

141 

62 

86 







Totals . 

31,325 

50,330 

901,163 

924,506 

1,107,173 















b) N.et imports. 





Imports. 














ImportingCountries: 






I reporting Countries: 


















Germany ... . . . 

4,321 

2,601 

10,518 

16,039 

18,689 

Germany ...... 

9,275 

10,765 

143,314 

147,593 

180,001 

Austria . '. . . 

917 

1,874 

7,529 

8,636 

10,150 

Austria 

1,093 

829. 

10,086 

9,160 

10,662 

Belgium ..... 

3,098 

3,009 

25,309 

25,882 

29,125 

Belgium . . . . . 

1,550 

1,409 

18,623 

21,112 

25,532 

Denmark ... . 

7 25 

1,021 

9,817 

6,358 

6,894 

Bulgaria . ... . 

112 

24; 

1,151 

650 

774 

Spain 

1,362 

4) 

1,499 

4) e 

4) 

Denmark 

928 

805 

6,665 

6,625 

7,685 

Estonia ... . . : 

9 

35 

262 

452 

485 

Spain ...... 

2,198 

1,548 

19,716 

20,190 

22,472 

■ Irish Free State . 

981 

844 

10,807 

10,338 

11,286 

Estonia 

13 

31 

437 

340 

478 

! Finland . . . . 

■ 185 

240 

2,224 

2,721 

2,956 

Irish Free State . 

35 

66 

933 

1,620 

1,786 

France . . . . . 

6,673 

4,777 

41,886 

29,471 

36,493 

Finland. . ... . « 

4 

13 

132 

176 

220 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

11,316 

9,952 

132,505 

120,556 

134,811 

France . , 

7,458 

9,387 

70,486 

70,394 

90,116 

Greece. . . . . . 

U77 

1,775 

13,285 

13,375 

14,454 

Gr.Brit. ancIN.Irel. 

8,483 

7,751 

108,556 

107,310 

141,747 

Italy. . - . J . " . 

4,021 

6,444 

18,281 

46,910 

48,811 

Greece . , . . 

44 

141 

2,590 

. 1,878 

2,480 

Latvia. . . . . . 



2) 395 

3) .833 

935 

'Hungary . . . ■. ■ . 

278 

452 

4,039 

4,365 

5,432 

Norwav . . ' . .. . 

*397 

487 

4,815 

4,597 

. 4,985 

Italy. . . . . . . 

1,495 

1,155 

1 1,962 

13,314 

16,619 

Netherlands . . . 

1,801 

1,825 

16,092 

19,414 

20,858 

Latvia . ; ...... 



2) 1,248 

2) 1,215 

1,724 

Portugal . . . . 

137 

785 

873 

1,29- 

1,607 

Lithuania . 

“*64 

*'*33 

498 

• . 560 

708 

Sweden ' . • 

672 1 

115 

■ 3,805 

2,762 

. • 2,939 

Norway . . •. * , 

106 

346 

4,597 

2,952 

4,705 

Switzerland . . . 

5) 882 

5) 734 

5) 11,645 

5) 10,075 

5} 11,094 

Netherlands . . . 

3,148 

7,249 

76,626 

127,079 

147,201 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,140 

822 

13,530 

9,581 

10,302 

Poland 

1,175 

1,034 

8,898 

9,916 

12,313 1 

Ceylon . . . . 

29 

55 

511 

540 

597 

• Sweden 

522 

752 

9.365 

7,262 

9,092 

India . . . ... 

4) 

322 

4) 

2,751 

3,062 

Switzerland . . . . 

919 

838 

10,060 

22,095 

23,803 I 

Indo-China . . .. 

20 

26 

. 483 

527 

571 

Czechoslovakia'' 

1,440 

2,086 

16,599 

14,760 

18,237 

Japan. . . . . . 

■' 


2) 10,265 

3) 8,483 

10,964 

Yugoslavia' . 

110 

225 

1,144 

1,230 

1,473 

Java and Madura . 



2) 1,321 

2) 1,120 

1,367 

: 'Canada " . ' . ■ . ', 

1,466 

1,184 

13,345 

13,113 

15,371 

Syria and Lebanon 



2) 42 

2) '' 82 

1 101 

United 'States . . , 

16,361 

33,358 

335,657 

304,982 

406,670 

Egypt ..... 



a) 3,915 

3) 5,018 

'5,763 

Australia ..... 

1,486 

994 

8,618 

5,176 

7.308 

Union of S. Africa . 



2) 939 

2) 1.744 

1,938 

New Zealand . . . 



2) 1,076 

2) 1,030 

1,504 

New Zealand. . . 



2) 346 

2) 379 

437 

Totals . . . 

59,763 

82,475 

886,421 

916,097 

1,156,113 

Totals . . . 

39,863 

37,743 

342,999 

349,938 

! 391,674 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour — 1 ,33333 centals of grain. 

#) Excess of exports over imports, — b) Excess of imports over exports. • 

l) Data up to 31 December. ~ 2 ) Data up to 31 May. — 3> See Net Imports. — 4} See Net Exports, — 5) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 


Last day of month j 

Last day of month 

| July 

PROT>U CIS j I 932 

June 

1932 

May 

*933 

July 

*932 

June 

1932 

May 

*932 

1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 1 

Grain 1 3,446 

5,935 

8,905 

5,743 

9,891 

14,841 

Flour for bread. . i 2,017 

2,549 

2,606 

1,029 

1,300 

1,330 

Total 2 ) ... \ 6,136 

9,332 

12,380 

10,225 

15,553 

20,634 

Rye: ! 

Grain . ! • 3,534 

5,064 

7,60S 

6,311 

9,043 

13,586 

Flour for bread ............ 569 

1,023 

1,235 

290 

522 

630 

Total 2 ) ... \ 4,292 

6,429 

9,255 

7,664 

11,479 ■ 

16,526 

Bariev ‘ i *561 

944 

1,561 

3,252 

1,966 

3,252 


| 1,049 

1,442 

1,674 

3,279 

4,506 


I) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, at page 218. — 2 ) Incjuding flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals 'of flour™ 1,333.33 centals of grain <1,000 barrels of flour = 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Total stocks of home grown cereals in Canada on 31 July. 


Products 

1932 

1931 

1930 

*929 j 

1928 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

192 S 


1 

,ooo centals 


x,ooo bushels 

Wheat . 

78,569 : 

,1 

80,029 i 

66,445 

! 

62,629 

46,576 

130,949 

133,382 

110,741 

104,383 

77,626 

Rve . . . . ... . . 

3,013 

8,074 1 

5,148 

2,364 | 

1,167 

5,381 

14,417 

9,192 

4,222 

2,084 

Bariev. . . . ' . . 

3,438 

14,131 ] 

11,641 

5,290 | 

.1,661 

7,162 

29,440 

24,252 

11,021 

3,460 

Oats 1 ) ...... 

10*190 

j 21,546 

6,870 

15,356 

9,726 

31,845 

63,370 

20,207 

45,165 

28,605 


l) For oats the bushel is of, 32 lbs. 


Carry-over of wheat and wheat- flour in the United States on ist July i) 


. Location 

1932 

*93* ! 

1930 

T932 i 

1931 

1930 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels 


Oh farms, .... . . , , . . . . .... . 

43,155 

19,119 

28,450 

71,925 

31,865 

47,417 

In, Interior mills and elevators . . ... . 

25,090 

18,151 

36,100 

41,817 

30,252 

60,166 

Commercial wheat in store ... , . . , . . 

101,043 

122,380 

65,596 

168,405 

203,967 

109,327 

la' merchant mills and' elevators 2 ) ... . 

38,314 

13,085 

28,002 

63,856 

21,808 

46,670 

In transit to' merchant mills and bought to 
'arrive 2 ) / . . 1 . . . 

5,957 

7,319 

8,824 

9,929 

12,198 

14,706 

.Stored for, others by merchant' mills .... 

4,036 

11,047 

7,500 

6,726 

18,413 

12,500 

.'Total 'U, S. wheat as grain . , . ■ 

217,595 

191,101 

174,472 

362,658 

318,503 

290,786 

'Flour ' (in terms' of wheat } 1 is merchant . mills 
■ and elevators a}.'-, ... . , G. . 

9,502 

8,258 

10,639 

35,837 

13,763 

17,731 

, ..Total. ".L T , : S. wheat aM flour (in terms 
- ■ of grain} . . . ... . 

227,097 

199,359 

185,111 

378,495 

332,266 

308,517 

.Canadian wheat in. store in. bond in the U.,S, 

2,719 

3,613 

9,861 

4532 

6, 021 

16,435 

; "v ; Total WHEAT ' : "EN'TRE 17. S.. . .. . 

229,816 

202,972 

mm 

383,027 

338,287 

324,952 


'i/'Jncoipiple|e 'dft-feal wheat Jn, transit, on rail or water with other destination than to, .merchant,. mills' and attached, elevators, and,, wheat 
flour in other positions than in merchant mills and elevators are not included. — 2 ) Raised to represent wheat and wheat flour in all merchant 
milk and elevators. See also special table, on stocks in these milk, etc. 


Quantity of wheat exportable from Argentina. 

According to a Government communication there were in the country at the end of July 
I 93 2 23,533,000 centals (39,221,000 bushels) of wheat available for export, against 35,900,000 c. 
(59.^33,000 b.) and 21,385,000 c. (35,641,000 b.) respectively at the corresponding dates in 1931 
and 1930. " 
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Stocks of barley and oats remaining on farms in the United States on ist August. 



Barley- j 

Oats 

Year 

% of previous 
harvest 

1000 centals 

| 

xooo bushels 

% of previous 
harvest 

1000 centals 

xooo bushels 

1928 ................ 

2.9 

3,720 

7,751 

3.6 

33,541 

42,315 

1929 ................ 

4.8 

8,194 

17,071 

6.0 

27,781 

86,816 

1930 

4.1 

6,026 

12554 

5.4 

1 21,429 

! 66,965 

1931 

4.4 

6,401 

13,544 

5,7 

i 23,219 

I 72,560 

193 ? .... 

3.0 

2,856 

5,951 

5,9 

| 21,118 I 

1 i 

i 65,993 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States (i). 



Bast day of month 

Bast day of month 

Specification and situation 

June 

March 

Dec. 

June 

June 

June 

March Dec. 

June 

June 

1932 

193s 

I93i 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 1931 

1931 

1930 


1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels or 

barrels 


Wheat held by mills and mill elevators 

attached to mills 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 

36,196 

44,122 

54,571 

12,601 

26,266 

60326 

• 

73,537 90,952 

21,001 

43,776 

bought to arrive 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and 

5,659 

5,173 

6,485 

7,048 

8,276 

9,432 

8,621 10,808 

11,746 

13,794 

in transit, sold and unsold ...... 

6,254 

7,679 

8,087 

5,547 

6,929 

3,191 

3,918 4,126 

! 2,830 

I '3,535 

Total (2' . . , 

50,734 

60,344 

72,691 

27,629 

44,510 

84,556 

100,753 121,152 

46,048 

74,184 


(i) Partial census, including mills accounting for over 90% of the total capacity of all commercial mills; see article about cereal stocks on 
page 502 of Crop Report for August 1931, — ( 2 ) Including flour in terms of wheat. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday 

3r Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Friday 

:>r Saturday nearest 

to xst of month 

Specification 

August 

1932 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 

August 

1931 

August 

1930 

August 

1933 

July 

1932 

June 
1933 : 

August 

i93t 

'August 

19.30 



1 , 

300 cental 

s 



1 , 

□00 bushels 


Wheat: _ 

Canadian in Canada .... 

71,237 

80,424 

85,229 

63,1 19 

51,878 

118,728 

134,040 

142,049 

105,199 

86,463 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

9,218 

9,537 

10,952 

13,760 

2,377 

15,364 

15,895 

18,254 

22,933 

3,961 

tl. S. in the United States . 

107,432 

100,993 

104,465 

140.140 

97,138 

179,053 

168,318 

174,109 

233,567 

161,897 

Canad. in the United States. 

2,824 

2,719 

4,322 

3,747 

9,881 

4,707 

4,532 

7,203 

6,244 

16,468 

Total . . . 

190,711 

193,671 

204,968 

220,766 

161,274 

317,852 

322,785 

341,615 

367,943 

268,789 

Rye: ... 






Canadian in Canada . . . 

2,891 

3,957 

5,400 

6,774 

4,211 

5,163 

7,066 

9.642 

12,096 

7,519 

U. S. in Canada . . .. . . . 

90 

136 

127 

1,004 

2,106 

160 

242 

226' 

1,792 

3,761 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,016 

5,008 

5,272 

5,509 

1 

6,761 

8,958 

8,942j 

9,415 

9,838 

12,073 

Canad. in the United States 

394 

279 

336 

105 

347 

498 

600 

2 

187 

Total . . . 

8,191 

9,380 

11,135 

13,288 

13,183 

14,628 

16,748 

19,883 

23,728 

23,540 

Barley: 






Canadian in ■ Canada . . . . 

1,699 

2,085 

3,083 

4,872 

8,655 

3,540 

4344 

' 6,423 

10,151 

18,031 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

0 

3 

43 

22 

383 

1 

6 

89 

45 

797 

U.S. da the United States . 

1,655 

1 1,340 

1,442 

3,153 

3,238 

3,448 

2,791 

3,004 

6,568 

6,746 

Canad, in the United States . 

0 

27 

136 

57 

883 

1 

57 

283 

119 

1,839 

‘Total . . . 

3,354 

3,455 

4,704 

8,104 

13,159 

6,990 

7J98 

9,799 

16,883 

27,413 

Oats: (i) 








Canadian in Canada v> , 

2,129 

1,924 

2,191 

2,960 

2,274 

6,652 

'.'..6,013, 

6,846 

9,248 ' 

6,689 

'■'.XT, S. in Canada . 

49 

43 

54 

70 

376 

153 

134 

169 

220 

1,106 

U.S. in the'' United States ■ . 

4,399 

3.403 

3,604 

2,567 

2,913 

13,748 | 

10,635 

11,262 

8,021 

9,106' 

Canad. in ..the United States'. 

0 

. 0 

0 

4 

47 

0 

. . ' ,0' 

0 

13 

146 

"Total . . 

6,577 

5,370 

5,849 

5,601 

5,610 

20,553 

16,782 

18,277 

17,502 

17,043 

Maize:. , , . 1 ; 








U. S. in Canada 

253 

402 

621 

109 

76 

451 

717 

1,109 

195 

' 135 

Of other origin in Canada . 

552 

707 

660 

260 

683 

985 

1,263 

: 1,178 

463 

1,220 

U. S. in the United States . 

6,276 

9,077 

11,596 

4,683 

1,916 

11,207 

16,209 

20,708 

8,363 

' '3,421 

Total . \ . 

7,081 

10,186 

12,877 

5J052 

2,675 

12,643 

18,189 \ 

22,995 

9,021 

4,776 


1 ) For oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 
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Quantity of wheat exportable from Australia. 


According to a Government communication there were in the country on 1 August 193 2 
i9:394 } ooo centals (32,657,000 bushels) of wheat available for export, against 19,800,000 c. 
(33/000,000 b.) on 1 August 1931 and 23,000,000 c. (39,000,000 b.) 011 1 August 1930, 


Quantities of cereals ox Ocean passage with first destination for Europe., 


Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 


Saturday nearest to ist of month 


PRODUCTS 

August | July 
X932 | 1932 

June 

1932 

August | August 
*93* | *93° 

August ! July 
1932 | 1932 

June 

1932 

August 

*93* 

August 

2930 

i,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and, flour in j 
terms of wheat) , 1 

Rrt ; 

Barter 

Oats ........ 

Maize ....... 

| 

18,826 \ 27,101 

U86 1 1,032 

1,620 1 1,740 

1,040 I 650 

20,846 ! 20,832 

■ 1 

37,886 ! 
1,603 ! 
2,348 
2,906 
18,547 

22,738 

408 

2,184 

1,402 

26,626 

23,534 

43 

2,016 

918 

15,739 

31.376 

2,117 

3,375 

3,250 

37,226 

45,168 

1,843 

3,625 

2,030 

37,200 

63,144 

2,863 

4,892 

9,080 

33,120 

37396 

729 

4,550 

4,380 

47,546 

39,224 

77 

4,200 

2,870 

28,106 


Authority: Broamhalts Com Trade News. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month 

First of the month 

' Products 

August 

*932 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 

August 

1931 

August 

1930 

August 

*932 

July 

*932 

June 

1932 

August 

1931 

August 

*930 


1000 centals j 

xooo bushels 

Wheat: 

Grain . » , » . . j 
Flour as grain . . 

5,712 

840 

5,688 

888 

6,048 

720 

5,640 

744 

3,144 

744 

9,520 

1,400 

9.480 

1.480 

10,080 

1,200 

9,400 

1,240 

5.240 

1.240 

Total . . . 

6,552 

6,576 

6,768 

6,384 

3,888 

10,920 

10,960 

11,280 

10,640 

6,480 

Barley. ...... 

Oat? ....... 

Mane ....... 

400 

480 

2,496 

700 

576 

2,448 

680 

432 

2,256 

640 

784 

1,536 

740 

736 

1,272 

833 

1,500 

4,457 

1,458 

1,800 

4,371 

1417 

1,350 

4,029 

1,333 

2,450 

2,743 

1,542 

2,300 

2,271 


Authority:. BroomkalVs Com Trade News. 
. x) ' Imported cereals. 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



■ Last day of the month 1 

Last day of the month 

,. Location. ' . 

July 

June 

May 

My 

July 

July 

June 

May ■ 

July 

July 

*932 

1932 

*932 

*93i 

1930 

3932 

*932 

1932 

1931 

1930 


rood centals 

|. " 1000 tales (counting round as half -bales) 

In : consuming estab- ; j 
lishments : 'j 

In public storage and' : 

5,990 

32,973 

6,502 

■ 7,191 

4,818 

5,754 

1,219 

1323 

1,463 

996 

1,183 

at compresses J- 

3 5,192 

37,432 

21,914 

14,021 

6,703 

7,154 

7,609 

4,524 

2,877 

Total.,,,. 

3sm 

41 m 

44,623 

26J32 

19J75 

7,922 . 

8,477 

9,072 

5,520 

4,060 
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Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria, 


Poets 

Thursday nearest to 1 st of month j' 

i Thursday nearest to 1 st of month 

August 

1932 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 ' 

August 

1931 

August 

1930 

August 

1932 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 

August 

1932 

August 

1930 

1000 centals 

! 1000 bales (r bale — 478 lbs.) 

Bombay 1) . . . . 

Alexandria .... 

3,152 

3,745 

3,356 

4,009 

3,396 

4,378 

2,805 

4,414 

3,680 

3,542 

659 

783 

702 ! 
839 1 

710 

916 

I 587 

| 923 

770 

741 


Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de M ine t-el-BassaL 
1) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month | 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 











Ports, 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1930 

Descriptions 

1000 centals j 


1000 bales (1 bale = 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain; 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

1,682 

1,931 

2,008 

2,033 

1,403 

352 

404 

420 

425 

294 

ian, etc. .... 
Peruvian, etc. . . 

90 

53 

28 

195 

441 

19 

11 

6 

41 

92 

208 

377 

137 

229 

312 

43 

37 

29 

48 

65 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

329 

392 

411 

745 

308 

69 

82 

86 

156 

64 

ese ...... . 

1,547 

1,652 

1,823 

1,304 

1,391 

324 

346 

381 

273 

291 

Other 1 ) 

111 

119 

113 

233 

300 

23 

25 

24 

49 

63 

Total , . . 

3,967 

4,324 

4,520 

4,739 

4,155 

830 

905 

946 

992 

869 

Bremen: 


■ 









‘ American .... 

1,968 

1,582 

1,579 

1,628 

1,173 

307 

330 

330 

341 

245 

Other 

29 

29 

27 

67 

61 

6 

7 

6 

14 

13 

Total . . . . 

1,497 

1,611 

1,606 

1,695 

1,234 

313 

337 

336 

355 

258 

Ls Havre: 











' American .... 

677 

799 

801 

1,225 

529 

142 

167 

4 168 

256 

HI 

Other ...... 

62 

72 

61 

167 

201 

13 

15 

13 

35 

42 

Total , ' . . 

739 

871 ‘ 

862 

1392 

730 

155 

182 

181 

291 

' 153 

Total Continent 2 ) : 











American . . . . 
Argentine, ' Brazil- ' ' 

2,828 

3,108 

3,217 

3303 

1,946 

592 

650 

673 

691 

407 

ian, etc. . . . ,. 
E- Indian, Austrai- 

30 

35 

30 

105 

82 

6 

7 

6 

22 

17 ' 

; Jan, etc.' . ... ■, 
Egyptian ■: 

70 

74 

66 

206 

231 

15 

35 

14 

43 

49 

127 

127 

123 

77 

96 

■ 26 

27' 

26 

16 

20 

W. Indian, W. Af- 











rican, E. Afri- 
; can, 'etc. .■> . 

32 

32 

32 

44 

133 

■: 7 

7 

7 

9 

’ 28 

Total . . .. ■ 

3,087 

3376 

3,468 

3,735 

2,488 

- m ■ ; 

706 

726 

781 

521 ■ 


Authority; Liverpool Cotton Ass. 

i) Includes*. W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — 2} Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES x) 


Average 2) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

29 

12 | 

5 

29 

22 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 

August’ 

August! 

August 

July 

July 

Season 

and description 





1932 

1932 

X93* 

X930 



1932 

*932 j 

2932 ! 

1932 

1931-32 

1930-32 






Wheat. 











Budapest [a): Tisza region ( 78-80 kg. p. hi; pengo 






13.25 

9.70 




p. quintal) 


3 ) 14.40 

3 ) 13.60 

3 ) 13.57 

13.15 

18.65 

12.28 

15.34 

Braifa: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

3)430 

3) n. 400 

3 ) n. 400 

3)350 

3)300 

54 V 8 
48 Vs 

314 

282 

492 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

55 Vs 

57 V 4 

57 Vs 

58 V* 

54 3 V 

55 Vs 

92 3 /i 

59 «/* 

64*/* 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs) . , 

51 X U 

55 

52 Vs 
55 V« 

52 V* 
54 Vs 

49 V, 

50 Vs 

89 Vs 

54 V, 

78 

Minneapolis; No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.}. , 

56 5 A 

55 s /s 

51 

52 Vs 

63 V* 

89 7 /s 

66 Vs 

77 Vs 

New- York: No . 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 
Buenos Aires {b)i Barletta (So kg. p. hectol.; pesos 

61 Vs 

62 Vs 

61 Va 

3)61 

3) 57 Vs 

3) 60 Vs 

61 V* 

97 Vs 

66 V* 

n. 91 Vs 

paper p. quintal) 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, x Y & % dirt 

7.05 

7.20 

7.05 

7.10 

6.55 

6.67 

5.75 

9.93 

6.68 

■ 6,83 

' friroees p. 656 lbs.} . 

0 

A 

0 

£ 

r) 

27-13-0 

26-12-0 

25-0-0 

25-5-7 

17-8-6 

27-5-5 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) ' . 

3)20,50 3) 20. SO 

3) 22.30 

3) 22.00 

25.00 

23.94 

21.07 

25.19 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 











No. 3 Manitoba 

4) 9.604) 9.69 

4) 9.76 

4) 9.84 

4) 8.74 

4) 8.97 

4) 10.60 

16,50 

4) 10.38 

4) 12.65 

■No. 2 Haxcl ' Winter ............ 

9.69 

10.24 

9.59 

n. q. 

n. q. 

5) 9.20 

8.58 

15.96 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso {79 kg. p. hectoi.) ......... 

9.01 16) 9.01 

6) 8.74 

6) 8.69 

6) 8.40 

6) 8.42 

8.25 

7) 16.30 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal): 







97.00 

n. 1 59.00 

83.10 

95.50 

Home grown . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf . . , 

5) 80.00 

5) 83.00 

5)81.00 

5)73.50 

5) 75.00 

5)75.70 

73.00 

142.00 

5) 81.75 

112.50 

Paris: Home-grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal). 

3)125.00 

3)120.25 

3)125.00 

175.35 

162.50 

160.47 

162.45 

168.05 

167.10 

175.00 

louden: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 
London and Liverpool e. f. f., shipping current 

3) 25 /- 

27/6 

28/- 

28/6 

28/6 

28/3 

27/- 

36/6 

26/5 

27/1 

month {shillings p. 4 S 0 lbs.) 8 ): 

South Russian .(on sample) 

n. q- 

27/3 

23/9 

9)25/10 

9) 23/6 
23/10 V* 

9) 24/1 

17/7 

35/6 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba . 

26/6 

26/10 s /a 

25/9 

26/9 

24/2 

19/8 

34/11 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

27/7 V s 

28/- 

26/6 

27/3 

24/7 */ s 

25/3 

19/- 

34/2 

■ 25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/- 

io)26j9 

io)24/6 

io)25/3 

19/2 

34/6 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe (63 % lbs,), afloat 

11) 26/9 

n)26/9 

n)26j- 

n)26/3 

n)2 4/6 

ii)24/7 

12)17/4 

13)35/1 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

35/4 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian 

27/9 

28/- 

26/9 

27/- 

24/3 

24/5 

19/6 

36/8 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a): Home-grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . . 

995a 

98.00 

96.50 

3) 96,00 

3) 96.00 

3) 98.60 

88.60 

126.50 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa' c. if. (shillings metric ton): la Plata. 

E4)n.2.18 

i4)n2.28 

I4)n2.22 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

90/6 

r*. 1 5 J/— 

X4)n.2.2l 

110/- 

Rye. 











Budapest (a): Home-grown (pengo p. quintal). . 


7.95 

8.00 

3) 8.52 

3) 8.85 

3) 8.76 

8.65 

10.93 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 
Hamburg c. i. f.; I,a Plata, 74-73 kg. (R. M. 

3) 15.60 

3) 15.90 

3) 16.40 

3) 16.00 

18.80 

18.11 

16.34 

16.74 

19.00 

17.18 

p. quintal) . . 

r.. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.12 

6.91 

6.98 

n. 6.71 

n. q. 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 {cents p. 56 lbs.).' .... . . 

32 Vs 

34 

33 V* 

30 V* 

30 V* 

31 Vs 

39 3 /a 

59 Vs 

42 V B 

42 Vs 

Groningen {c): Home-grown (florins p. quintal) . 

4.35 

5.10 

5.20 

5.30 

5.65 

5.64 

4.34 

5.63 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 











Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . „ . . . 

193 

207 

220 

216 

210 

15)227 

214 

261 

263 

232 

.Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.) . , . 
Chicago: Feeding' (cents p. 48 lbs.)-. . . ..... 

31 Vs 
24 

33 V* 
26 

32 V* 
28 

32 V. 

9R1/ 

32 8 /. 
25 

32 Vs 

70 8 / 

29 V* 

,41 1 / 

35 8 /a 
52 3 U 

34 Vs 
43 V* 

26 Vs 
43 Vs 

Berlin; Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 

aO /a 

49 /e 

/fl 

■■ ,. quintal.) 

15.95 

16.35 

16.50 

16.50 

16.65 

16.48 

15.47 

18.97 

16.41 

19.52 

Antwerp: Danuhian (francs p. quintal] 

65.00 

67.00 

71.00 

69.00 

70.00 

71,40 

70.00 

87.75 

77.25 

73.25 

.Fondo-a;, English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . ; 
London and Liverpool, c. i. i, parcels (shillings per 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

3) n.40|- 

29/6 

39/4 

35/8 

4 C 0 lbs.): 

; Hanubian 3 '% , . . . . . . , , 

' 16/9 

18/3 





M/7 



' '1C/9 '' 

'Russian (Azoff-Black sea) . . . . . 

17/3 1 

18/3 

n !8/- 

n. q. 
9) 18- 

a. q. 

9) 17/- 

. «• q. 
9) 17/2 

1*?// 

14|2 

10/ II 
16/8 

n. q. 
18/11 

14/3 

'.Canadian Western, N. 

20/3 

20/7*/, 

19/7 Vs 

20/6 

18 10 V* 

19/5 

15/3 

18/10 

20/11 

15/11 

■■ Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

22/- 

22/6 

22/3 

22/- 

22/- 

22/2 

30/4 

9) 27/8 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen . (e):. Horae grown' winter (A. p. quintal). 

4.6Q 

4.80 

5.65 

6.00 

6.40 

6.42 

5.25 

5.45 

5.87 

4.97 


a) 'Saturday prices. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. ' 

' J/ ^ quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots.'— 2 ) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations* the annual averages" 
on the monthly. - 3 ) New crop - 4 ) No. 2 Manitoba. - 5) No. 1 Hard Winter. - 6 ) 80 Kg. p. hi. - 7) 78 Kg. p. hi. - 8 ) German 
W sample; Augu S t-September):19 August; 23 h J2 August; 23/3;'.: 5 August: 22/9; 29 July: 22/9; -22 July: 21/-; July average: 21/6. - 
9) New crop; shipping August-Septemher. — 10 ) Shipping August. — 11 ) 64 lbs. p. bushel 12 ) 63 lbs. p. bushel. — 13 ) 62 V* lbs. p. 
bushel. — 14 ) Price m $ per quintal. — 15 ) Rectified prices; 15 July: 215; 8 July; 245.' ■ 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

19 

August 

1932 

13 

August 

1932 

5 

August 

1932 

29 

July 

1932 

July 

1932 

j July 
1932 

A 

August 

I93i 

VEKAGE 

August 

1930 

(*> 

| Commercial 
| . Season 










1930-31 

1931-32 

Oats. 











Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) ...... 

195 

200 

200 

190 

210 

224 

231 

262 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

28 7 a 

30 y B 

34 7s 

39 7s 

35 7s 

35 % 

28 7 4 

42 

31 7 S 

30 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) ..... 

S7 s / 4 

1874 

n. 19 

19 

n, 1874 

19% 

23 7h 

40 7^ 

24 \ s 

32% 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p. 











quintal) 

5.60 

5.70 

5.70 

5.75 

5.50 

5.55 

4.14 

4.25 

5.33 

3.58 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

2 ) 14.05 

2 ) 13,95 

16.65 

16.65 

16.55 

16.15 

14.62 

18.88 

15.10 

16.17 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 











quintal) 

2 ) 83.75 

2 ) 80,75 

2 ) 81.75 

109.50 

115.50 

113,80 

83.45 

79.75 

101.75 

81.00 

London: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 

2 ) 20 h 

24/- 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

20 /- 

18/90 

21/3 

18/4 

London and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 











p. 320 lbs.): 











Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.) 

3 ) 14/6 

14/3 

14/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

m. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

15/1 % 

15/3 

15/- 

15/1 7* 

■14/J % 

14/2 

n/- 

13/10 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11/5 

14/- 

n, 16;- 

12 /- 

Milan (b): spot (lire p. quintal); 











Home grown 

65.00 

65.00 

n. 67.50 

n. 68.50 

n. 68.50 

n. 70.50 

66.50 

76.00 

73.60 

73.95 

Foreign imported 

64.50 

64.50 

64.50 

64.50 

64.50 

62.70 

64.00 

71.10 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 









1930*31 

1929-30 

Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) 

187 

192 

184 

192 

191 

193 

198 

384 

210 

309 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

32 V* 

337a 

327 4 

327s 

32 Vi 

31 3 /a 

4974 

977s 

58% 

85% 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 











quintal) 

4.80 

5.05 

5.00 

5.00 

4.82 

4.79 

3.67 

6.05 

3.82 

6.17 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal): 











Bessarabian 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

69.00 

110.50 

71.25 

n. 97.50 

Cinquantino 

71.00 

75.00 

73.00 

69.00 

71.00 

70.00 

62.00 

! 134.25 

81.00 

131 225 

Yellow Plate 

58.00 

58.50 

59.00 

58.00 

59.50 

58.20 

| 55.00 

111.00 

65.00 

109.25 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 











p. 480 lbs.); 











Danubian 

3 ) 19/3 

20/3 

4)20/- 

n. q. 

19/6 

19/4 

16/9 

25/6 

n. 17/4 

24/11 

Yellow" Plate 

18/9 

19/77*1 

19/1 7* 

19/3 

18/4 7s 

18/6 

' 13/4 

24/11 

15 6 

Si 3 

No. 2 White African 

20/6 

n. q. | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q* 

17/10 

24/5 

n. 18/1 

26- 

Milan (b): Home grown (lire p. quintal) . . . . 

n. 80.00 

n. 80.00 

n. 80.00 

79.00 

77.50 

77.20 

: 49.50 

76.20 

51.90 

71.35 

Rice (cleaned). 



■ 






2931 

1930 

Milan ( 6 ): Maratelli (lire p. quintal) ...... 

173.00 

173,00 

173.00 

173.00 

160.50 

159.50 

97.62 

162.00 

SI 7.35 

152.15 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) . . 

267 

260 

265 

270 

270 

269% 

287 

424 

249 74 

393% 

Saigon (Indo-chinese piastres p. quintal); 











No, 1 Round white (25 % brokens). . ... , 

... 


.. . 

... 


5)... 

8.46 

12.10 

6.73 

11,36 

N. 2 Japan ( 40 % brokens) 

... 

,,, 




6 )... 

7.95 

11.68 

6.20 

10.89 

London (a): c. 1. f. (shillings p. 112 lbs): 











Spanish Belloch, No, 3 oiled. ........ 

14/6 

14/6 

14/3 

13/10 7* 

13/77* 

13/7 1 

. 10/8 

13/7 

' 11/11 

14/1 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled . . . . . . . . . . 

n. q. 

15/6 

15/6 

15/- 

14/- 

14/2 

n. q. 

15/7 

13/7 

14/11 

American -Bine Rose .............. 

17/3 

16/3 

15/6 

15/3 

15/6 

15/7 

17/7 

21/10 

S8/7 

21/9 

Burma, No. 2 1 

7/11 

7/11 

2/107* 

7/107*! 

7/10 7* 

7/'H| 

8/S 

116 

7/1 h 

' IQ/I 1 

Saigon, No 1 . . . . „:V. . . , . 

8/3 

8/47* 

8/3 

8/3 

8/17* 

8/2 

8/10 

11/11 

8 /1" 

■ 11/6 

Siam,' Garden, No, 1 i 

7)8/107* 

7) 8/9 

7) 8/77* 

7) 8/9 

7)8/107* 

7) 8/10 

9/8 

14/11 

9/5 ! 

14/- 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens p. koku) . . . . 




. **«. 


8 ) ... 

20.84 

30.47 

. 1 8.46 j 

' 

25,57 

Linseed. 











Bufcnos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 











' p. quintal) . .... . .... . . . . . 

9.40 

9.40 

9.05 

9.10 

8.85 

8.87 

11,31 

" 17.55 

10.82 

17.19 

Antwerp: Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) .. > 

103.00 

99.50 

99.00 

98.50 

99,00 

97.70 

146.00! 

279.00 

146.00 

284.25 

Hull, c. i. f„: Plate (p. sterling p. 1 ton) .... 

8 - 10-0 

8-6-3 

8-3-9 

8-3-9 

7-13-9 

7-17-3 

8 - 2-6 

15-11-9 

8-14-1 

1 5-0-5 

London, c. i f.: Bombay bold (p. st, p, long ton). 

10-15-0 

11-5-0 

10-15-0 

10-17-6 

10-13-9 

10-12-9 

10-16-3 

18-6-6 

11-9-6 

1744-4 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . 

101 8 /« 

1017* 

99 7* 

97 

93% 

100 

141 

207 % 

148 

" 236" 


a ) Thursday prices. — b ) Saturday prices, 

x ) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages 00 the monthly, — 2 ) New crop. — 3) Shipping Septeraber- 
October. — 4 ) Galatz Fox. — 5 ) 15 July: 5.63; 8 July: 5.47; 1 July:. 5.55; 24 June: 5.72; average June: 5.87. — 6 ) 15 July: 5.30; 8 July: 5.14; 
1 July: 5.27; 24 June: 530; average June: 5.45. — 7 ) Siam special. — 8 ) 15 July: 21.40; 8 July: 21.80; 1 July: 22.10; 24 June: 21.90; ave- 
rage June: 21.80. 



Average i) 


Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) 
Hull: Sakellaridis (p. sterl. per long ton) . . 


New Orleans: Middling (cents per lbs.) . , . . 

New York: Middling (cents, per lbs.) . . . . . 

Bombay: M. g. Broach i. g, (rupees per 784 lbs 
Alexandria (a) (talaris per fcantar): 

Sakellaridis f. g. ,1 . . . , 

Aslinmni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lbs.) . . . 

31. g. Broach fully good (pence per lbs.) . . 
Be Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) , 
Liverpool (pence per lbs.): 

Middling fair . . . . 

Middling: 

Sao Paulo, good fair ........... 

31. g. Broach, fully good ... ... , . . . . 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair ........ 


j Au gu s t : Au gus t j Au gu s t j July | July j July Auge 
1 1932 j 1932' 1 *932 j 1932 I *932 j 2932 1 193: 


. f 6-18-9; 7-3-9 6-16-3! 6-15-0 6-7-6| 6-4-9 


13.32 12.82 1 2.74 18. 

10.70 10.40 10.36 7. 

7.00 6.82 6.88 8. 

a nn _ a in L A i j _ 1 


n. 4.30 n. 4.20 in. 4.24m, 3. 
7.10 6.90 i 6.79! 5. 


Copenhagen (a) (Hr. p. quintal) 

ilaaslricht, auction (h); Dutch (florins p. kg. ). . 
Hamburg, auction (6): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 
Kempien { b ): AJlgau butter (Pfennige p. half kg.). 
London (c) (shillings p. cwt.): 

British' blended,. . . 

■Danish, . 

■ Irish creamery, salted 

Dutch 

Argentine 

Siberian 

Australian, salted ............. 

New Zealand, salted ............ 


182 165 14 

1.25 1.23 


>■ 3)95 i3) 95 3)100 3)100 3 ) 98 3 ) 98 


9.* 9:5: ?• 5* 


104/- 102/- 103/- 102/- 101/- 

n. q. n. q. n. q. n, q. . n. q. 


..Milan (lire per quintal): 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality of last year’s 
1 production' ................. 

■.'"■.Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice' 

Rome: 'Roman- pecorino,: choice (lire p. quintal) . 1 
, Alkmaar: Edam ' 4.0-f {40 % butterfat, with the 
'■ 'country’s cheesemark, factory . .cheese, small; 

" florins:' 'P* .50 kg.) 

Gouda: Gouda 45 *f (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins 

p."5o kg.) 

Kempien (6); (Pfennige per half kg.): 

Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). .... 
'"Emmehthal from the Ailgau (whole milk 
cheese) 1st quality . . . , . . . . .. . 

.London ic) .(shillings '.per cwt.):' 

■' 'English' Cheddar , , 

Canadian. . . , . . . + . 

.Hew". Zealand-' :■. 

Liverpool (c): Engl. Cheshire,' ungraded (ship. cwt.) 


920 920 920 920 920 

475 465 465 465 465 

,175 1,175 1,175 1,175 1,187 


■ 22 l /a 22 Va 22 V* 22 V. ‘ 24 VJ 23) 


60/6. 60/- 61/- -621- 62/- 


August August commercial 

J 93i 1930 Season 

1930 - 3 * 

1929-30 

42.3 62.3 52.2 

67.9 

4-15-7 6-12-2 5-12-6 

6-18-2 

1931-32 

1930-31 

6.99 11.49 6.20 

10.07 

7.18 11.96 6.35 

10.38 

147 V* 195 V* 181 V* 

191 a /« 

18.84 n. 26 3 U 12.17 

17.12 

7.86 17 7 Is 9.73 

12.00 

8.34 13.66 7.44 

11.59 

n, 3.59 n. 4.72 n. 4.48 

n. 4.63 

235 397 216 

349 

n, 5.10 n. 8.27 m 5.85 

n. 6.93 

3.90 6.45 4.79 

5.72 

4,10 n. 6.71 n. 4,98 

5.91 

n, 3.19 n. 4.40 m 4.34 

n. 4.25 

5.99 11.45 6,76 

9.08 

1931 

1930 

201 243 209 

- 

245 

1.33 1.64 1.38 

1.70 

132.50 144.66 131.22 

146.67 

110 128 3a 1 10 

128 

140/- 154/- 140/4 

158/8 

126/6 152/10 133/4 

153/6 

119/6 142/10 119/3 

134/10 

122/- 147/5 132/1 

151/11 

116/- 135/7 117/7 

135/10 

4) 93/- 137/- 4) 97/4 

131/6 

114/9 140/2 116/8 

135/9 

119/3 142/5 119/11 

137/8 

1,225 1,295 1,103 

1,160 

592 592 616 

671 

1,084 1,187 1,121 

1,207 

37.75 42.40 32.63 

40.83 

40.12 47.40 37.93 

45.56 

28 x /a 35 24 

■■' 27 

100 5 ) 96 Va 97 Vs 

5) 97 

96/9 94 h 99/10 

103/4 

65/1 85/7 75/9 

93/11 

65/3 83/4 63/2 

■ 82/2 

75/10 81/8 94/3 

97/5 


a \ Thursday Ibices. b) Wednesday prices. — c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

», T l] i he monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2) For the continuation of the series: 
Z4 June: 1 89; average June: 186. 3) Quoting system changed: actual prices are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to the former system 

6)Nw keC,Pten ‘ ~ 4) Average calcuSated frcm tke Prices for the Fridays and the Thursdays preceding. — 5 } Average price fot all qualities. — 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING JULY 1932 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the 
different countries. The indices collected together have been obtained accord- 
ing to different methods and criteria. A detailed account of the items included 
in each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found 
in the volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled 
" Index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of 
interest to the farmer We refer the reader to this volume for an exact inter- 
pretation of the significance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance of the data available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an 
international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to 
reproduce all the data in their original form only* without attempting formally 
to unite them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, 
might easily lead to the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, 
a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for July, 1932 




compared with those for June, 

1932 | 

compared with those for July, 1931 ", 

COUNTRIES 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

| 

General 

index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers i 
of prices 

of agricultural 1 
products ' 

General ' 

■' index-numbers 
of prices 

Germany . . , . . „ 


> 

0.4 


0.3 


12.2 ■ 

— 14.1 

England' and Wales . 


— 

4.5 

4- 

2.4 

— ■ , 

12.4 

— 1.7 

Argentine ...... 


+ 

1.5 

— 


— 

7.1 

. — 

Canada ....... 


4- 

0.8 


0.0 

— 

13.4 

— 7.1 

'Estonia ....... 

’ [ ; 

4- 

1.4 

— 


— 

25.5 


United States . . , 

/ *) 

1 &) 

+ 

+ 

9.6 

4.8 

+ 

0.9 

■ — 

27.8 

26.2 

‘ — 7.9 

Finland. . . . . 

4- 

2.8 

4- 

2.3 

4- . 

,2.8 .. 

4- ' 85 

Hungary ...... 



3.3 

— 

2.1 


0.0 

, — 1.1 

Italy . , ...... . , 


— 

4.9 

— 

1.4 

— 

2.5 

— 11.1 

New Zealand .... 


_ 

13 

— 


— 

13.0' 


Netherlands ... ... 



0.0 

... 


— 

24.6 . . 

... 

Poland * „ „■ , 


■ — 

4.5 

— 

23 

. — 

12.8, 

- 14.1 

Yugoslavia . , .. . , 


f c) + 

) d) 4- 

1.4 

4.0 i 

by 

U 

/ 4 — • 

(d)- 

7.2 

, 23.4 , 

} — ri.8 


d) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. — &) Bureau of Labor. — c) Products of the soil — d) Animal products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


COUNTRIES 

July 

June 

i 

May j 

| 

April j 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

' Year 

AND 

C LASSI FI CA 'EXONS 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

*932 | 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

GSSJUSY 

{Sta t is iisches Reicbsam t ) 

2: CJ Z 3 ssa IOO. 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin ..... 

116.6 

1183 

121.2 

122.4 

121.6 

119.5 

1263 

119.7 

1193 

1153 

livestock 

66.7 

65.4 

63.2 

64.2 

65.6 

65.7 

81.7 

111.9 

83.0 

112.4 

Livestock, products 

89.4 

873 

90.0 

903 

97.6 

95.5 

105.6 

121.3 

108.4' 

121.7 

Feeding stuffs ... 

94.2 

93.8 

96.1 

99.7 

99.0 

93.5 

104.7 

973 

101.9 

93.2 

Total agricultural products ..... 

92.5 

92.1 

93.4 

94.7 

96.5 

94.6 

105.4 

114.8 

103.8 

1133 

Fertilizers . . . 

1 ) 67.7 

71.5 

70.7 

71.7 

72.2 

72.0 

713 

77.8 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock 

115.5 

116.0 

116.4 

117.0 

1173 

118,9 

129.9 

139.6 

130.7 

139.4 

Finished manufactures (« Gehrauchs- 
gixtcr a) . 

116.0 

117.3 

118.8 

119.9 

121.5 

123.6 

140.6 

159.9 

1403 

1593 

General index-number 

95.9 

96.2 

97.2 

98.4 

99.8 

99.8 

111.7 

1253 

110.9 

124.6 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 = IOO. 

Agricultural products ........ 

106 

111 

115 

117 

113 

117 

121 

134 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs ............ 

94 

94 

97 

99 

102 

97 

81 

94 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

89 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

100 

103 

96 

101 

General index-nwnher 3 ) 

92.8 

90.6 

94.4 

97.0 

98.9 

102.0 

94.4 

111.1 

97.7 

1143 

'Argentina 3 } 

(Banco de la Naddn Argentina) 

1920 ass IOO. 

Cereals and linseed 

60.4 

59.8 

59.9 

r 613 

63.1 

593 

553 

84.8 

55.8 

82.3 

■Bleat 

71.5 

73.7 

74.5 

73.8 

71,8 

74.6 

92.9 

115.8 

943 

109.2 

Hides and skins 

47.7 

40.4 

40.6 

! 47.8 

61.6 

61.8 

633 

70.5 

64.5 

71.6 

Wool . . , 

43.0 

39.6 

41.1 

! 46.1 

48.7 

49.4 

52.4 

70.4 

61.2 

67.4 

Dairy products ........... 

57.3 

573 

58.4 

58.7 

58.8 

58.9 

84.0 

80.0 

74.5 

82.4 

Forest products . . 

63.3 

66.3 

663 

663 

783 i 

78.3 

1073 

106.9 

993 

107.9 

Total agricultural products ....... 

59.2 

583 

58.6 

60.4 

633 

60.8 

63.7 

87,8 

63.8 

85,9 

Canada 3 ) 

(Internal Trade Brandi 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 = IOO. 

Field products (grain, etc.) ...... 

41.8 

i 

. 

40.6 

44.6 

44.5 

43.7 

43.7 

44.8 

723 

44.6 

70.0 

Animals and, animal 'products . . , . „ 

58.3 

59.3 

58.7 

62.1 

65.2 

66 E 

73,2 

92.8 

77.6 

102.9 

Total Canadian farm products , . . 

48.0 

47,6 

49.9 

51.1 

51.7 

523 

55.4 

79.8 

57.0 

82.3 

Fertilizers * . ... . . . , . 

72.0 

72.0 

70.5 

71.4 

72.0 

72.0 

86.9 

91.5 

83.0 

88.2 

■ Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 











etc), 

78.5 

78.6 

78.7 

783 

78.9 

79.7 

80.0 

85.9. 

80.5 

86.8 

General index-number . . . . . . . . 

66.6 

66.6 

67.7 

68.4 

693 

69.2 

71.7 

853 1 

72.2 

86.6 

' Estonia 

{Central Bureau of Statistics) ■ 

' 1913 '=: IOO,' ■ ' 

Commodities imported 4 ) ....... 

115 

114 

114 

114 

113 

112 

136 

106 

129 

118 

Commodities exported . .. . . 

53 

53 

56 

62 

68 

64 

76 

109 

■' 76 

103 

Agricultural products imported and export- 
ed 4 ) 

70 

69 

72 

77 

81 

78 

94 

108 

" , 91 . 

108 


■ *) For an explanation of the method o! calculation of the index-numbers, reference should he made to the Institute’s publication “ Index- 
numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer " (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
/“Crop Report" of, January 1932 and to page 517 of the “Crop Report” of July 1932. : , 

l) From. July 1932 new 'series.,.— Calculated by the “ Statist ”, reduced to base-year 1913®= 100. — 3 ) Average data for the year 1931 
are provisional. — 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 1 
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Countries 

July 

June 

I 

Slav ! 

April | 

March 

Feb. ;! 

July 1 

Tuiv | 

Year 















I 







Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 | 

i 

X93- j 

X932 

1932 !j 

1 03 1 

1 930 j 

1931 

1930 

United States 




j 


ij 

1 

1 

j 


(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 







j 


j 


Cereals 

42 

44 

49 

50 

53 

51 

57 i 

92 ! 

63 j 

100 

Fruits and vegetables 

83 

82 

80 

78 

73 

68 ! 

110 

173 

98 ■; 

158 

Meat animals 

72 

57 

59 

66 

69 

65 ' 

92 

!27 

93 ! 

134 

Dairv products 

63 

62 

69 

74 

76 

79 : 

85 

115 

94 i 

123 

Poultry and poultry products 

« 65 

59 

60 

60 

61 

70 ! 

83 

101 i 

96 i 

326 

Cotton and cottonseed 

41 

37 

42 

46 

50 

47 ! 

71 

99 : 

65 ! 

102 

Total agricultural products 

57' 

52 

56 

59 

6 i 

60 

79 

11 ! j 

SO j 

117 

Commodities purchased by farmers x) . 

109 

Ml 

112 

113 

114 

116 j 

129 j 

143 I 

129 j 

146 

Agricultural wages 1 ) 


- 

- 

94 

_ i 

1 

- J 

2)323 j 

160 j 

116 j 

152 

United States 
(B ureau of Labor) 





- i 

j 

i 

| 

| 

j 

1 


1936 = 100 . 





j 







36.7 

37.7- 

42.6 

44.5 

43.5 

46,1 ! 

49.0 1 

74.! ! 

53.0 ! 

58.3 

Livestock and poultry 

54.1 

46.7 

44.4 

49.2 

51.4 

50.3 ; 

63.0 : : 

81.8 , 

63.9 1 

89,2 

Other farm products 

48.4 

48.2 

49.6 

51.2 

52.1 

52.7 ; 

71.3 j 

86.9 

69.2 l 

91.1 

Total farm products 

47.9 

45.7 

46.6 

49.2 

50.2 

50.6 ! 

64.9 | 

83.1 

64.8 | 

! 

88.3 

Agricultural implements 

84,9 

84.9 

84.9 

85.0 

85.0 

85.1 : 

94.5 j 

94.9 

94.0 ! 

95.1 

Fertilizer materials 

66.8 

68.0 

69.4 

70,1 

68,6 

69, S ! 

/6.7 i 

84.3 

76,3 ! 

85.6 

Mixed fertilizers . 

68,8 

69.0 

69.0 

71.1 

73.2 

73.7 

80.2 | 

93.1 

32.0 i 

93.6 

Cattle feed 

42.2 

42.1 

45.9 

53.4 

52.4 

48.2 

55.8 ; 

94.8 

62.7 ; 

99.7 

Nan-agricultural commodities .... 

68.0 

67,8 

68.1 

68.9 

69.3 

69.6 

73.5 

84.4 

73.0 : 

85.9 

General index-number , . 

64.5 

63.9 

64.4 

65.5 

66.0 

66.3 

1 70.0 

84.0 

73.1 

86.3 

Finland 







j 




(Central Bureau of Statistics) . 






i 





1926 = 100 . 







i 




Cereals ..... 

88 

88 

89 i 

89 

| 92 

94 

| 79 

75 

77 

76 

Potatoes . . 

93 

73 

69 ! 

69 

69 

68 

i 101 1 

93 

68 ' ■ | 

76 

Fodder 

67 

70 

72 

70 

70 

7! 

65 ! 

65 

63 

62 

Meat 

65 

63 

63 

61 

67 

63 

i 65 j 

98 

64 

88 

Dairy products 

73 

68 

72 

74 

78 

84 

J' 70 | 

87 

76 

84 

82 

Total agricultural products . , . . . 

73 

71 

72 

73 

77 

78 

ij 71 | 

86 

72 

General index-number ........ 

89 

87 

88 

89 

92 

.93 

| 82 

| 90 

64 

1 90 

Hungary 







| 




(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 S= IOO. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

87 

90 

90 

90 

92 

90 

87 

88 . 



General index-number . 

94 

96 

97 

97 

99 

99 

95 

99 

■ — 

!; ■ ■ 

Italy '■ 











tConsiglio Provinciate dell’Econonua 











Corpora tiva di Milano) 











1913 = 100 . 










413.39 

National agricultural products .... 

328.78 

345.69- 

. 359.91 

361.18 

351.62 

349,57 

! 337.05 

404.84 

' 343.11 

General index-number . . „ . . . . . ■ 

299,93 

304.22 

312.54 

318.79 

322.14 

323.49 

| 337.43 

401.50 

341,57 

411.04 

: ' New Zealand . 











(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909-13 -- 100 . 










120.6 

Dairy produce . .... . . . . . . . , 

89.4 

86.5 

94.9 

100.3 

99.0 

.92,2 

! 94.7 

: 

98.9 

Meat . ' . , . , 

106,6 

113.3 

114.1 

113.7 

112.0 

118.2 

i 127.9 

— 

130.1 

171.2 

Wool . . 

55.5 

58.4: . 

59.4 

61.0 

67.2 

64.7 

i- 66.9 

•— 

67.9 

100.3 

Other pastoral produce . . . . A . . 

59.0 

50.9 

59.0 

69.6 

70.7 

67.9 

! 77.0 

, _ 

76.7 ■ 

124,3 - 

All Pastoral and Dairy produce , 

82.2 

82.7 

87,3 

90.7 

91.5 

89.3 

| 94.0 


. 965 

. 127.9' 

Agricultural produce ........ 

84,8 

105.5 

111.2 

1133 

112.8 

113.0 

j 116.5 

- 

115.5 

126.7 

All Pastoral , Dairy and agricultural 
produce 

82.3 

83.4 

87.9 

913 

92.1 

_ 90.0 

j 94.6 


97,0' 

( 127.8 


X) 1910-14 = 100. - 2 ) June. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes) 


VOYAGES 

29 

August 

1932 

12 

August 

1932 

5 

August 

1933 

29 

July 

1932 

22 i 
July j 
1932 

J^ly 

1932 

August 

1931 

Aveeag 

August 

1930 

E 

Commercial 

Season 












1931-32 

1930-31 

Shipments of wheat and Maize. 












Danube to An twerp/ Hamburg . . 
Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg, . 

(shill 

per 

13/6 

14/- 

13/4 V- 

13/3 

13/9 

n. 13 6 

14-'l x v 

14/2 

s 14/6 

13/11 

long 

ton) 

9/4 Vs 

9/4 V* 

9/4 V- 

9/4 Va 

9/4 1 './• 

n.9 A V, 

10,5 

1 !/- 

10/10 

jo' io 

St John to Liverpool 1) ..... . 



n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

h. q. j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/6 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . , 



1/7 Vs 

1/10 Va 

1/9 

2) 0.05 

=) 0.05 

2 ; 0.06 

1/7 

2h 

hi 0.08 

1/10 

2/3 

Gulf to United Kingdom 1 

(shill 

per 

1) 2/3 

1} 2/3 

1) 2/3 

1) 2/3 

1 ) 2/3 
1/6 

l)n.2/3 

2/3 

2/10 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool 1) . . . . j 

4 S 0 

bs.) 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

! 1/8 

*/6 

Northern Range to U. K./Conti- ! 










| 

neat 



n. q. 

n. q. 

a) 0.05! 

a) 0.05 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

1/7 Va 

, ■ n. q. | 

;2) 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

long 










ton) 



n. q. 

21 /- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. | 

n. 21 /- ; 

! 21/10! 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 } (gold § : 

3er sh. 

ton). 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00; 

2.00 

2.00! 

2.67 : 

; 2.50 

2.30 

2.72 

La Plata Down River 3) to U. K./ 








I 




Continent 



n. .13/- 

13/6 

13/- 

n. 13/- i 

n. 13/- 

n. 13/2 1 

14/- 

! 17/6 
i 19/5 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River 4) to U. K. /Con- 
tinent 

(shill 

per 

f At! \ 

.15/*- 

14/6 

14/- 

14/- 

15/- 

14/10; 

18/3 

1 17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K, /Continent 5) . . 


LUII j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

18:8 

| " 17/11 

,j n. q. 

19-3 

Western Australia to U. K./Con- 








1 j 





tinent 



24/6 

24/3 

21/3 

n. 22/6 

n. q. 

In. 20/101 

I 

n. 26 - 

30/6 

j 

!! 26/- 

1 

' 29/8 

\ 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe ........ / (shill, per 

Burma to U. K. /Continent. . . . i long ton) 

24/- 

n. q. 

24/- 

n. q. 

23/- 

n. q. 

22/6 

20/- 

20/6 

2 °;-, 

1) 21/6 1 
n. 19- | 

I . n. q. 

I n, q. 

! 

| 1931 

j 1930 

; "■ | 

! 24/3 

! 23/9 

In. 18/11 
jn. 17/8 


i) Rates for parcels by liners. — 3) Freight in gold $ per 100 lbs. (in the case of a loss of 25 % in the value of the shilling 10 $ c. per 100 lbs. 
are equal to 2/8 per quarter). — 3 ) “ Down River " includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La Plata. — 4) “ Up River ” includes the ports on 
the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Loretvro (Colastine, Santa- Fe and Parana) are subject to an extra 
rate of freight. — 5) The original data being quoted in “ scale terms ”, 10 % is added to arrive at freights per long ton. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage, of premium + or of loss ( — ) of different currencies in respect of their parity 

WITH THE DOLLAR i) * 


COUNTRY 

1 

Exchange 

| ■ 19 

August 1932 

1.2 

August 1932 

. 

I 5 * ■ ; 

August IQ33' 

t : 

29 ■ i 
July 193 c | 

i 

' July* 

1933 

Germany ........ 


. 

Berlin 


0.4 


! 

0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 ' 

Argentina . 


New York 

— 

39.3 

; — . 

39.3 

— 

39.3 


39.3 

— 

393 

Belgium . . . . . ' , ... 


Brussels 

+ 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

' 

0.2 


0.4 

Canada . . . . . . . . . 


New York 

— 

13.0 

— - 

12.9 

!— 

12.9 

! — 

12.6 


12.8 

Denmark . . . . . . ... 


Copenhagen 

— 

31.1 

— 

30.9 

— 

30.5 

i — 

29.7 


28.8 

Egypt 

Great Britain ...... 


London 

- 

28.7 


28.7 


28.5 


,28.1 

- 

27.0 

Prance . . . . . . . ... 
Jndo-China ....... 


• , Paris " 

+ 

0.2 


0.0 

- 

, 0.1 

' ' . . 

0.2 j 


," 0.0 

Hungary . . . . . . . . 


i Budapest 

— 

0.2 

+ 

0.2 


0.0 


0.0 1 


0.0 

India . . . . V , . . 


London 

— 

28.2 

— 

28.7 

— 

28.1 

; — 

27,7 ; 

; — 

26.8 

Italy. . '. / , 


Milan i 

2) - 

2.6 

2 ) - 

2.8 


3.0 

— * 

3,1 

— 

2.9 

Japan. . . , ,■ '. .' 


'• New York 


54.4 


48.6 

— ... 

46.6 

— 

44.6 ■ 

■— 

44.9 

Netherlands. . . . . 


Amsterdam 

+ 

0.2 

dr ' 

0.1 


.0.0 


: 0.0 


0.1 

Rumania' , .. '. . .' 


■' New York ■ 

+ 

1.2 

4* . 

1.2 

+ / 

1.2 

+ 

1.2 

.+ 

0.3 


,. 1 ) The percentage represents 'the premium' or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. With the. aid ^of the table of reciprocal 
parities' of the currencies considered, .given. at the'' next page of this Crop Report, 'and, the percentages indicated; above, it is .possible to obtain' the, 
reciprocal prices of the different currencies at the rates to which .the quotations of. the Monthly' Crop Report refer. — 2) On the New ; York exchange. 



RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (t) 




MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


FARM ECONOMICS. 

Provisional Results of Farm Accountancy for 1929-30 

In 1931 the International Institute of Agriculture published, in a provisional 
form only, a Recueil of statistics containing farm accountancy results for 1927-28, 
relating to 16 European countries. The Institute has now, in 1932, published 
the first volume of a series of annual publications which -will contain these results 
for the succeeding financial years in respect of European and overseas countries. 
Sixteen European countries are represented in this first volume of Farm Account- 
ancy Statistics based on the data for 1928-29. At the beginning of 1933 the 
Institute will publish the results for the financial years 1929-30 as collected for 
some twenty European countries, and also it is hoped for some of the overseas 
countries, especially United States of America, Canada and Japan. 

In this article will be found, grouped by countries, the provisional results 
of the farm accountancy undertaken in 1929-30 in the countries from which 
data have already been received. For the sake of useful comparisons, the 
corresponding results for 1927-28 and 1928-29 have been inserted. 

Definition of termes. 

Gross return . — The gross return is the total increase of value obtained 
in one year in the farm through transformation, exchange and revaluation. 

Cost of production . — Farm expenses (1), plus interest claim to be charged 
on the farm assets. * 

Family Farm Earnings . — Is the fraction of the gross return which the 
farmer and his family could have used up without the net capital being dimin- 
ished. 

Family Capital Return, — Family farm earnings minus a fair wage claim 
for unpaid labour of the farmer and his family. 

Net Return on Total Farm Assets . — Part of the gross return which may 
be considered as the interest effectively earned on the whole agricultural assets 
(gross return minus farm expenses). 

' " ■ ( Continued at page 274). 


( 1) The farm expenses consist in the cost of labour, including a fair wage for the members of 
the family working on the farm, current expenses in cash and in kind (including taxes), decrease 
in value of stocks and of field inventory, and depreciation charges. 
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A) — Peasant farms . 


COUNTRIES 

I s 

YEARS 

n 

Number 

OF FARMS 

rn 

. 1 

1 

Average \ 

\ 

AREA j 

in ha. 

IV 

- 

, Family 

farm 

earnings 

per ha. 

I 

Part 

of family 
farm 
earnings 
consumed 
by the 
family 
per ha. 

2 

Increase 
or decrease 
in own capital 
[Family farm 
earnings minus 
consumption 
per ha. 

3 

(1—2) 

j 

I’N'ClaST'D (Carnhrulsro} 

1929-30 

141 


28.31 





1928-29 ....... 

1 


17 — 

486.62 

— 

— 


1929-30 . . ■ 

6 


44.45 


- 

- 

NETHERLANDS -Ovcrijsscl) 

1929-30 

431 


15.94 

330.87 

_ 



1928-29 

2,201 


29.47 

122.10 

— 

— 

Denmark , . 

1929-30 . . 

618 


23.15 

_ 






1928-29 

599 


22.68 

— , 

— 

— 


1927-28 

573 


22.65 

— 

— 

— 

Germany . . . . 

1929-30 

2,222 


33.81 

30.27 

_ 




1928-29 

1,946 


33.39 

- 

— 

— 


1927-28 

1,637 


44.25 


— 

— 

, 

Switzerland 

1929-30 

501 

I) 

15.19 

376- 

— 



■ 

1928-29 ....... 

504 


14.66 

350.31 

69.31 

281“ 


1927-28 ....... 

500 


14.30 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1929-30 

896 

2 ) 

28.65 

127.06 



___ 


1928-29 

743 


29.67 

328.15 

— 

— 

. 

1927-23 

397 


24.66 


__ 

_ 

Czechoslovakia . . . j 

1929-30 . 

202 


17.52 

230.21 




j 

1928-29 

228 


17.37 

223.40 

— 

— 

j 

1927-28 ....... 

221 


17.56 

- 

— 

— 

Bnr.c > aria ...... . . , j 

1929-30. 

4 

3) 

9.09 

377.90 





! 

1928-29 

5 


35.54 

— 

— 

— 


1928-29 

63 

2) 

29.06 

- 

“ 

“ 

Hungary S 

1929-30 

34 

2) 

34.72 

144.37 

- 

- 


1929-30 . 

793 

3) 

13.59 

309.47 






1923-29 . . 

855 


13.54 

142.63 

— 

— 


1927-28 

804 


13.64 

— 



Utketaxia 

1929-30 ....... 

100 


37.34 

55.17 






1928-29 

95 


33.33 

45.47 

— 

— 

'.Latvia . ■ . . . . ■ . . ■■ , . . . . 

1929-30 . 

102 

2) 

40.55 

69.64 

__ 




1928-29 

132 


41.54 

35*77 

— 

— 


1927-28 . 

117 


45.57 


_ 

— 

vErthoxia . ■„ v ' . . . ' . ■. ... . ■, 

1929-30 

260 

2) 

38.72 

70.69 

_ ; 

. 


1928-29 

260 


43.09 

57.20 

_ 

■ — 


1927-28 

250 


41.84 

64.78 

— 


;'PCWASn> . . . , . . . . 

1929-30 

524 


21.77 

111.10 

■ 



1928-29 ....... 

474 


22,13 

128,13 

— 



1927-28 

'414 


22.97 

— 

— 

— . 

Norway .............. 

1929-30 

191 


16,39 

__ . . 

__ , ■ . 

1 


1928-29 

372 


16,60 


1 ' — 



1927-28 

190 


17.26 

— 

” 

" ■ 

Sweden 

1929-30 

295 


15.21 


_ 

___ 


1928-29 

242 


11.42 

' . U- ' 


• 


1927-28 . 

286 


11.35 

— 

— 



X) Including forests, waters mi waste lands. — ■ 2 ) Including forests. — 3) Including forests and waters. — 4) The results 



i6g — 


■E 


Final results in gold francs. 


— 




Net return 

Profit or loss on 

total 

Interets 

retcr on! 

Family 

LABOUR 



Fair wage 
claim 




FARM ASSETS 


LANDLORD’S CAPITALj 

EARNINGS 



Return 

Interest 





IN % j 





costs 
per man’s 
works ns 


for unpaid! 

on own 

paid 


in% 


• 






per man s 


labour 
of farmer 
and his 

capital 

per ha. 

on farm 

debts 

per ha. 

of total 

farm 

per ha. 

of the 

gross 

of total 

farm 

per ha. 

of land- 
lord’s 

per ha. 

working 

day 

(for 

day 

(for fa- 
mily and 
<em- 


family 

5 


7 

assets 



return 

assets 


capital 


family) 

ployees) 


4 

0-4) 

6 

(54-6) 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


24.74 



35.20 

i.6i 




i 







154.10 

332.52 

— 

332.52 

9.40 


168.50 

13.21 

4-77 

282.98 

10.56 

437.05 

— 

^ 13.85 


- 

- 

- 

103.73 

5.72 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



— 


165.95 

3.S9 

- 

41,52 

— 4.38 

— 0.98 

130.08 

3.67 

- 

- 

5.21 


159.73 





177.25 

3.49 


21.81 

2.03 

Q.67 

127.85 

5-33 

181.54 



8.12 


164.29 

- — 

— 

202.86 

6.24 


47.21 

4.23 

1.45 

156.07 

6.33 

211.50 

— 

8.42 


166.19 

— 

— 

58.86 

1.78 

— 

99.77 

- 9.87 

— 3.02 

10.51 

0.42 

67.57 

— 

8.56 


96.14 

- 15.87 

53.73 

37.86 




__ 







— 


— 



96.31 

— 

— 

54.05 

* — * 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


73.50 

___ 

— 

16.01 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



321 - 

55- 

200 — 

255 - 

4 — 



89 — 

— 6.83 

— x.15 

163 — 

2.78 



6 — 

7.70 


342.34 

7.97 

178.65 

186.62 

2.63 

— 

162 — 

— 12.90 

— 2.00 

92.34 

1.56 

— 

4.35 

7.72 


355.11 

— 

__ 

123.98 

1.76 

__ 

233.45 

— 19.14 

— 3.3i 

27.43 

0.50 

— 

2.87 

7.81 


94.71 

32.35 

10.48 

42.83 

2.51 

— 

42.48 

— 13.06 

_ 2.49 

11.93 

x — 

_ 

1.28 

2.42 


89.78 

38,37 

9.82 

48.19 

2.93 

— 

34.13 

— 10.68 

— c.07 

23.35 

2,03 

— 


2.35 


107.78 

— 

— 

77.77 

4.41 


— 


— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

2.98 


160.53 

69.68 

12.04 

81.72 

2.83 



91.54 


— 3.17 

33.53 

x.61 

— 

— 

2.75 


113.06 

110.34 

28.04 

138.38 

5.12 

— 

25.40 

— 

— 0.94 

87.69 

4.5a 

— , 

— ■. 

2.40 


119.89 

— 

— 

143.33 

5.83 


— 



95.38 

5.5i 

— 

~ 

2.40 


166.80 

211.10 

21.80 

232.90 

12.81 


87.50 

14.76 

4.81 

200- 

14.32 

— 


2.1 9 


140.43 

— 


228.89 

IO.41 


56.94 

. 

2.59 

199.69 

10,93 

— 

— 

2,17 


14.80 

- 

- 

39.37 

5.20 

- 

42.49 

— . 54.40 

— 5.62 

27.01 

4.01 

- 


- 


117.71 

26.66 

10.60 

37.26 

1.42 

- 

93,46 

— 28.60 

— 3.58 

16.14 

0.73 

- 

0.67 

4.3 2 


77.08 

32.39 

27.87 

60.26 

2.65 



76.24 

— 26,30 

— 3.35 

24.83 

1.27 

— 

0.07 

1.78' 


83.53 

59.10 

27.47 

86.57 

3.84 

— 

48.67 

— 14.30 

— 2.16 

50.77 

2,63 

— . 

0.9! 

2.07 


73.51 

— 

— 

117.06 

6.45 


a— 

2.34 

0.44 

87.76 

5.71 

— 

— 

1.87 


! 30.51 

24.66 

7.65 

32.31 

3.24 



27.56 

— 17.03 

— ■ 2.76 

16.16 

2.22 ; 

2.08 

— 

2.19 


! 33.10 

12.37 

4.74 

17.11 

1,62 

— t 

46.31 

— 29 — 

— 4.38 

0.55 

■ 0.07 

_ 

— 

2.65 


: 48.42 

21.22 

3.11 

28.33 

3.97 



4.51 

— 2.67 

— 0.74 

12.94 

1 3.32' 


1.79 

■ 3.38 


47.99 

— 12.22 

2.72 

— 9.50 

— 1.56 

— 

38.34 

— 26.3:3 

— 6.29 

— 21.59 

— 5.59 

— 1 

■ — 

3.42 


44.17 

— 

— , 

18.56 

2.90 


16.31 

— 10.46 

— 2.52 

3.73 

: 0.90 

— 

1.09 

" 3.57 


63.70 

6.99 

4.01 

11 - 

1.88 



24.15 

— 14.79 

— 4.X2 

— 4.77 

— : x.22 

— 

1.70 

3.47' 


62.33 

— 5.13 

18.16 

13.03 

2.27 

— 

21.38 

— 12.91 

— 3.73 

— 2.59 ! 

— 0.69 

— - 

1.85 

3.56 


62.47 

2.31 

17.15 

19.46 

3.43 


20.27 

— 12.04 

— 3.58 

1.57 

0.43 

— * 

2.11 

3.55 


92.45 

18.65 

, 15.57 

34.22 

2,64 



74.72 

— 23.48 

— 5.76 

3.24 

0.33 

— 

— 

4.3 7 


95.03 

33.10 

8.15 

41.25 

3.29 

— 

64.98 

— 18.67 

— 5.19 

10.82 

1,14 

— . ' 

— *■ '■ 

4.1 3 


89.89 

■■ 

— 

58.70 

5.?o 


39.43 

— 11.50 

— 3.41 

30.18 

3.47 

— 

■— . 

4.01 


152.75 




108.50 

2.15 



148.13 

— 17.02 

— ■ 2.93 

38.59 

0.99 

— 

— 

' 5.62 


163.51 


. . — . 

106.08 

i.95 

— 

171.11 

— 18.12 

— 3.14 

29.09 

o«70. 

— . 

■ ■ — 

5.90 


204.38 


— 

90.17 

1.66 

— 

186.93 

— 19.63 

— 3.43 

12.13 

0.29 J 

! 

— ; 

■' , “* 

5.99 


__ 





70.59 

2.91 

__ 

58.27 

— lO.XI 

— • 2.40 

1 25,29 

x.51 

— 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

49.98 

: 2.27 

— 

66.89 

— 13.38 

— 3.04 

6.03 

0.4 1 

— 

— 

— 


~ 



51.88 

2.35 


65.67 

— 13.04 

— 2.97," 

9:27 

0.62 





for 1929-30 cannot yet be published!. 
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A) — Peasant farms. 





i 

i 

Total 






Average j 

labour 


PER 



Number 


in man’s 


COUNTRIES 

YEAR 


AREA 

working 

days 

Labour 

costs 1 



OF FARMS 

in ha. 

per ha. 

j 

1 

Family 





(family and 

Hired 





employees) 

labour 

labour 

i 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

1 

2 

England (Cambridge) 

• ■' 

1929-30 

1 928-29 

141 

1 

28.31 

17- 

27.29 

145-19 

223.76 

24.74 

154.10 

Scotland 

1929-30 ....... 

6 

44.55 

- 

120 

16 

Netherlands (Overijssel) . ' 

.1929-30 ....... 

431 

15.94 

59.50 

136- 

174.09 

'Denmark: . . 

1929-30 . 

618 

23.15 

41.60 

178.32 

159.73 

1928-29 . 

599 

22.68 

40.37 

175.80 

164.29 


1927-28 

573 

22.65 

41.09 

185.41 

166.19 

Germany 

1929-30 . 

2,222 

33.81 

__ 

182.10 

96,14 

1925-29 

1,946 

33.39 

— 

187.11 

96.31 


1927-28 

1,637 

44.25 

— 

186.02 

73.50 

SWITZERLAND . . . 

1929-30 

501 

15,19 

70- 

218- 

321- 

1923-29 

504 

14.66 

73- 

221 — 

342.34 


1927-28 

500 

14.30 

75- 

231.03 

355.11 

AUSTRIA ' . ...... 

1929-30 . 

896 

28.65 

69- 

72.27 

94.7! 

1928-29 

743 

29,67 

69.69 

74.05 

89.78 


1927-28 

397 

24.66 

64.25 

83.83 

107.78 

Czechoslovakia •. j 

1929-30 

202 

i 17.52 

j 98.64 

110.84 

160.53 

■ 

1928-30 

228 

17.37 

98.26 

122.87 

113.06 


1927-28 

221 

17.56 

100.94 

122.84 

119,89 

BULGARIA . . . . . , ! 

1929-30 

4 

9.09 

86.90 

23.70 

166.80 


1928-29 

5 

15.54 

84.26 

42.49 

140.43 

Rumania " 

1928-29 . 

63 

29.06 

- 

7.62 

14.80 

Hungary L , . . . .... . ... . . 

1929-30 ....... 

34 

14.72 

40,69 

57.89 

117.71 

Poland. . : . . . ' . ■ ... . . , . . . 

1929-30 

793 

13.59 

66.91 

42.1! 

77.08 


1928-29 

855 

13.54 

64.21 

49.07 

83.53 


1927-28 

804 

13.64 

66.61 

51.29 

73.51 

Lithuania .■ . . , . ... .... . . 

1929-30 

100 

37.34 

35.27 

46.92 

30.51 


1928-29 ....... 

95 

33.33 

31.24 

49.87 

33.10 

Latvia . . ■ . . ■ . . ' . . . . . : 

1929-30 

102 

40.55 

24.86 

35.63 

48.42 


1928-29 

132 

41. 54 

25.48 

39.20 

47.99 


1927-28 

117 

45.57 

25.50 

46.84 

44.17 

Esthonxa ■. . ,■ . . . . , . . , 

1929-30 

260 

38.72 

27- 

30.04 

63.70 


1928-29 

260 

41.09 

26.55 

32.33 

62.33 


1927-28 

250 

41.84 

26.60 

32-. 

62.47 

Pdsxand L, . . . ; . .. ■. . . „■ 

1929-30 

524 

21.77 

37,48 

71.37 

92.45 


1928-29 

474 

22.13 

42.30 

79.66 

95.03 


1927-28 ....... 

414 

22.97 

41.77 

77.50 

89.89 

Norway , n . . 

1929-30 

191 

16.39 

64- 

207.11 

152.75 


1928-29 

172 

16.60 

66.49 

228.79 

163.51 


1927-28 ....... 

190 

17.26 

70 — 

215.15 

204.38 

Sweden . ■ . V , ..... . 

1929-30 

295 

12.21 


270.81 


1928-29 . 

242 

11.42 

— 

264,67 


1927-28 

286 

11.35 


268.92 
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Final results in gold francs (Continued). 


soc 

IAL INCOME 

i! 

jjGROSS RETURN 

I FARM EXPENSES 

HA. 

IN% 

Per 

man's 

day 

(family 

and 

em- 

ployees) 

11 

per ha. 

1 2 

Per 

I man s 
i day 
| (family 
j and 
! em- 
! ployees) 

i 13 

! 

1 

] 

par ha. 

14 

Per 

1 ' man s 

1 day 

j (family 
i and 

r employees) 

! 15 

Net 

return 

3 

Taxes 

and 

rates 

4 

Total 

5 

(I to 4) 

Labour costs 

Net 

return 

8 

Taxes 

and 

rates 

9 

Total 

10 

(6 to 9) 

Hired 

labour 

6 

Family 

labour 

7 

35.20 

82.62 

287.75 

50.46 

8.60 

12.23 

28.71 

100 — 


615.58 


580.38 


332.52 


710.38 

31-50 

21.69 

46.S1 

— 

zoo — 

26.02 

1,275.71 

46.75 

9431 9 

34.56 

103.73 

43.08 

266.97 

45.01 

38.83 

16.14 

IOO — 

- 

423.26 


318.53 

5 

165.95 

11.18 

487.22 

27.91 

35.73 

34.06 

2.30 

100 — 

8.19 

946.76 

15.91 

780,81 

j 23.13 

177.25 

32.93 

548.23 

■ 32.53 

29.13 

32.33 

6.01 

IOO — 

13.17 

1.073.33 

25.79 

896.08 

' 31.53 

202,86 

35.46 

578.41 

30.40 

28.40 

35.07 

6.13 

IOO — 

*4.32 

1113,99 

27.64 

91313 

23.62 

58.86 

38.46 

448.92 

41.30 

37.02 

13.12 

8.56 

ioo — 

10.92 

1.010,30 

24.59 

951.44 

33.15 

37.86 

32.01 

348.31 

52.31 

27.62 

10.SS 

9.19 

IOO — 

— 

641.51 


603.65 


54.05 

35.86 

373.33 

50.22 

25.80 

24.47 

9.61 

IOO — 



676.28 



622.23 


16.0! 

30.14 

305.67 

60, S6 

24.05 

5.23 

9.86 

IOO — 

— 

561.30 

— 

545.29 

— 

,255 — 

30- 

824- 

26.45 

38.96 

30.95 

3.64 

IOO — 

11.78 

1,303 — 

18.61 

1.048 — 

34.47 

1 86.62 

28.10 

778.06 

28.40 

44~ 

23.99 

3.61 

IOO — 

10.66 

1,258.67 

17.24 

1.072,05 

14,68 

123,98 

28.95 

739.07 

31,26 

48.05 

16.7S 

3.9i 

IOO — 

9.86 , 

1,219.67 

16,26 

1.095.69 

14.60 

42.83 

12.47 

222.28 

32-51 

42.62 

19.27 

5.61 

IOO — 

3.22 

325.22 

4.7i 

282.39 

4.09 

48.19 

1 1 — 

223.02 

33.20 

40.25 

21, 6l 

4.94 

IOO — 

3.20 

318- 

4.56 

269.8 J 

3.87 

77.77 

1 1.57 

281 — 

29.S6 

38.35 

27.67 

4.12 

IOO — 

4.37 

379.36 

5.90 

301.59 

4.69 

81.72 

14,84 

367.93 

30.13 

43.63 

. 22.21 

4-°3 

IOO — 

3.73 





138.38 

14.99 

389.30 

31.56 

29.04 

35.55 

3.85 

IOO — 

3.92 








143.33 

16.01 

402.07 

30.35 

29. 82 

35.65 

3.9S 

IOO — 

3.98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

232.90 

18 — 

441.40 

5.37 

37.79 

52.76 

4.0S 

IOO — 

5.08 

592.70 

6.S2 

359.80 

4.I4 

228.89 

20.39 

432.20 

9.83 

33.49 

52.96 

4.72 

IOO — 

5.13 


— 



39,37 

4.04 

65.83 

11. 58 

22.49 

59-79 ' 

6.14 

200 — 

. — 

78.12 1 

— 

38.75 : 

— 

37.26 

16.89 

229.75 

25.20 

51.23 

36.22 

7.35 

ICO — 

5.64 

326.70 

8.03. 

289.44 

7.11 

60.26 

6.54 

185.99 

22.64 

41.44 

32.40 

! 3.52 

IOO — 

2.78 

289.87 

. 4.33 

229.63 

3-43 

86.57 

6.72 

225.89 

21.72 

36.97 

38.33 

2.9S 

IOO — 

3.52 

340.40 

5.30 

253.83 

' 3.95 

1 1 7.06 

5,33 

247.19 

20.75 

- 29.74 

47.36 

2.15 

IOO — 

3.71 

34114 

5.12 

224.08 

3.36 

32.31 

4.49 

114.23 

41.07 

26.71 

28.29 

3.93 

100 — 

3.24 

161.87 

4-59 ! 

■ 129.56 

3.67 

17.11 

4.05 

104,13 

47.89 

31.79 

16.43 

3.89 

IOO — 

3.33 

159.71 

5.1I" | 

142.60 

4.5 6 

24.33 

1.92 

110.30 

32.30 

43.90 

22,06 

1.74 

IOO — 

■ ' 444 

169.20 

6.81 

144.87 

5.83 

— 9.50 

2.16 

79.85 

49.09 

6o.ro 

— II.89 

2.70 

IOO — 

3.31 

146.73 

■' 5-75 

156.23 

. 6.23 

18.56 

2.95 

1 12,52 

41.63 

. 39.26 

16.49 

2.62 

100 — 

4.39 

156.11 

6.12 

137.55 

5.39 

11 — 

2.44 

107,18 

28.03 

59.43 

10.26 

2.28 

IOO — 

3.97 

163.27 

■ 6.05 

152.27 

5.64 

13.03 

2,60 

110.29 

1 29.31 

56.51 

11.82 

2.36 

IOO — 

4,16 

165.63 

6.23 

152.60 

5-75 

19.46 

2.66 

116.59 

27.44 

53.58 

16.70 

2.28 

IOO — 

' 4.38 

16815 

1 

6.32 

148.69 

5.59 

34.22 

4.36 

202.40 

33.26 

45.68 

16,91 

■ 2,15 

IOO — 

5.40 

318.23 

8.49 

' 284.03 

7.5S " 

41.25 

6.79 

222,73 

35.76 

43.67 

18.52 

3.05 

'■ IOO — 

5.26 

347.96 

8.23 

306.71 

■ , 7.35 

58.70 

" * — 

226,09 

34-27 

39.76 

25.97 


. 100 — 

5,42 

; 342.39 

8.20 

283.69 

: ' 6 . 79 , 

108,50 

5.47 

473.83 

' 43.7i 

' 32.24 

22.90 

1.15 

IOO — 

■. 7.40 

870,46 

13.60 

76!.% 

' ; ' H.9I' 

, 106.08 

5.76 

50414 

'45,39 

' 32.43 

,21,04 

2.14 

IOO — 

. : 7,58' 

9441 8 

■' 14.20 

83 $ JO 

I2.6l 

90.17 

5,73 

515.43 

41.75 

39.66 

27.4S 

i.n. 

IOO — 

7,33 

952.29 

13.60 

8621 2 

. - 12.32; 

70.59 



341.40 

79.32 

20.68 

_ 

IOO — 


576.02 


505.43 


49.98 

■ — 

314.65 

84.T2 

15.88 


IOO — 

— 

50010 

— 

45012 

■ 

51.88 


320.80 

83.83 

16.17 


IOO — 


502.90 

- , — ■ 

' 451.02 

■ — 



B) — Large farms. 


COUNTRIES 

' 

YEAR 

ii 

Number 

OF FARMS 

III 

j 

1 

Average 

AREA 

in lia. 

IV 

Family 

farm 

earnings 

per ha. 

1 

Fart 

of family 
farm 
earnings 
consumed 
by the 
family 
per ha. 

2 

Increase 
or decrease 
in own capital 
(Family farm 
earnings minus 
consumption 
per ha, 

3 

(1-2) 

SX'CtLAXI) .'Cambridge; 

3929-30 

162 

119.38 





3928-29 

12 

129 — 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland 

1929-30 

120 

151.90 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark i 

1 1929-30 

167 

117.35 

— 


— 

1 

1923-29 

155 

121.27 

— 

— 

— 


1927-28 ....... 

153 

| 122.43 

— 

— 

— 

Germany.' ■ j 

1929-30 ....... 

1,255 

1 270.62 

26.68 ! 

' , — . 

— 


3928-29 

1,034 

243.60 

— 

— 

— - 


1927-28 . 

656 

345.89 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . j 

! 1929-30 ....... 

25 1 

82.55 

84.68 

— 

— 


! 1928-29 

30 

92.66 

103.82 

— 

— 


j 1327-28 

26 

99.99 

— 

— 

— 

Finland 

! 1929-30 . 

80 

88.31 

! 34.70 

— 

— 


1 1928-29 

72 

82.24 

| 38.13 

—■ j 

— 


| 1927-28 - 

75 

88.17 

] — 

— 

— 

Sweden . . . . . 

1929-30 

125 

192.94 

| __ 

— 

— 


S 1928-29 

113 

207.86 

1 — i 

— 

— 


1 1927-28 ....... 

96 

209.83 

1 “ 

- 

~ 



. 

. 



Total 





Number 

Average 

labour 
in man’s 


PEI 

COUNTRIES 

YEAR 

AREA 

working 

Labour costs 

, i 

ii 

OF FARMS 

m 

in ha. 

IV 

per ha. 
(family and 
employees) 

V 

Hired 

labour 

1 

Family 

labour 

2 

England (Cambridge) . . . . . . 

. 

1929-30 . 

' 

162 

119.38 


148.87 

13.63 


1928-29 

12 

129- 

30.95 

220.95 

39,04 

Scotland , 

1929-30 

120 

151,90 

- 

148.75 

■DENMARK . , , .... 

1929-30 - 

167 

117.35 

30.37 

19935 

56.50 


1928-29 

155 

121.27 

31.03 

197.27 

54.20 


1927-28 

153 

122.43 

31.66 

204.36 

57.51 

Germany. . . . . . . ... . . 

1929-30 

1.255 

270.62 

■ 

22139 

14.13 


1928-29 

1.034 

243.60 

. — 

229.46 

1437 


1927-28 

656 

345.89 

— . 

21230 

11.54 

Czechoslovakia , . ■ , ■ . . ' . . . ■. j 

1929-30 ........ 

25 

82.55 

92.66 

65.73 

63.43 

154.68 

165.13 

31,47 

16,85 


1928-29 1 

30 | 


1927-28 ....... 

26 ! 

99.99 

67.93 

162.10 

■ ,14.98 

Finland . . . .■ , . . . . .. 

1929-30 

80 ! 

88.31 

25.78 

98.92 

23.57 


1928-29 « 

72 

82.24 

29.33 

118.24 

21.52 


1927-28.'.' . . J 

75 

88.17 

29.11 

112.52 

21.43 

Sweden . ' . 

,1929-30 . ; . 

125 

’ 192,94 


232.40 


1928-29 . 

113 

207.66 


24431 

■ - ' . ' ' . I'- 

1927-28 

96 

209.83 

T ■. 

245J 1 
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Final results in gold francs , 


Fair wage 
claim 
for unpaid 
labour 
of farmer 
and bis 
family 

4 

Return 

on own 

capital 

per ha. 

(1-4) 

Interests 

paid 

on farm 

debts 

6 

Net return 

Profit or loss on 

FARM ASSETS 

TOTAL | 

Interest return on* 

LANDLORD’S CAPITAL’ 

Family labour 

EARNINGS 

: Labour 
costs 
per man's 
working 
day 

(for fa- 
mily and 
em- 
ployees) 

16 

per ba. 

7 

(5+6) 

in % 

of total 

farm 

assets 

8 

per ha. 

9 

IN 

of the 

gross 

return 

10 

.O 

of total 

farm 

assets 

11 

per ba. 

12 

in % 

of land- 
lord’s 

capita! 

13 

per ba. 

14 

per man’s 
working 
day 
(for 
family) 

15 




12.40 

0.65 




' 





39.04 

— 

— 

80.19 

3.08 

- 42.39 

— 5.36 

— 1.63 

27.45 

x .62 

66.52 

— 

8.40 

— 

— 

— 

29.24 

i.45 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

56,50 

_ 

— 

116.72 

4.33 

- 10.45 

— 1.37 

— 9-39 

80.14 

3. S 3 

46.05 

— 

( 8.42 

54.20 

— 

— 

170.56 

6.39 

45.30 

5.49 

x.70 

136.34 

6.50 ! 

99.49 

— 

1 8.10 

57.51 

— 

— 

47.21 

1.73 

- 80.94 

— XI. 21 

— 2.96 

12.96 

0.60 | 

-23.44 

. — 

! 8.27 

14.13 

-40.81 

67.66 

26.85 

— 

— 

. . ~ 

— 

I — 

— | 

1 — | 

— 

j _ 

14.37 

— 

— 

31.62 

— 

— 

. ■ — ■ 

j 

I * — 

— i 

i — 

— 

? — 

11.54 

— 

— 

- 6.71 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— . 

— i 

| ” 

— 

i ' — 

31.47 

53.21 

42.06 

95.27 

4.35 

- 36.03 ! 

— 

- 1.65 

52.95 

3.57 ! 

| __ 

! — 

1 2.83 

16.85 

86.97 

36.25 

123.22 

6 . 2 S 

5.56 | 

— 

0,28 

77.21 

6.04 j 

j 20.93 

— 

| 2,87 

14.98 

— 

— 

169.78 

S.S 9 

— j 

— 

— 

126.27 

10 — 1 

— 

— 

{ 2.61 

23.57 

11.13 

17.62 

28.75 

2.32 

- 75.90 

— 28.05 

— 6.14 

0.02 

j — 

— 

! 

4.75 

21.52 

16.61 

12.66 

29.27 

2.41 

- 73.43 

- 23 . 6 S 

— 6.05 

0.78 

i o,oS 

— 

— 

4.76 

21.43 

— 

— 

46.96 

4.26 

- 46.54 

— 14.90 

— 4.22 

20.17 

j 2.42 


— 

4.60 

— 

— 

_ 

32.37 

i.47 

- 85.15 

— 16.08 

j— 3 .S 6 

10.45 

j— 0.70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

49.58 

3.30 

- 65.25 

— XI. 39 

j— 3.03 

i 5.76 

| 0.41 

— 

— 

— 



. 

25.37 

1 .17 

— 89.79 

— 16.63 

i 4.i6 . 

|- 18.92 

j— x.33 


i 



• il !i 

SOCIAL INCOME GROSS RETURN FARM EXPENSES 


HA. 

In % 

Per 


Per 


Per 



Taxes 


Labour costs 

Net 



man s' 
day 


man s 
day 


man’s.. 


Net 

and 

Total 

Hired 

Family 

and 

Total 

(family 

and 

per ha. 

(family 

and 

par ha. 

(family 

and 



rates 

5 

labour 

labour 

return 

rates 

10 

em- 

ployees} 


em- 

ployees) 


employees) 


3 

4 

(1 to 4) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(6 to 9) 

11 

12, 

13 

14 

15 


12.40 

64.52 

239.42 

62.x8 

5.69 

5 .i 8 

26.95 

100 — 


476.55 


j 464.15 



80.19 

— , ( 

340.18 

64.95 

11.48 

23.57 

— 

xoo — 

XQ.98 

791.26 

25.56 

7 S 1.07 

22.97 


29.24 

62.90 

240.89 

6 i .75 

X 2 .X 4 

26,11 

ICO — 

- 

446,09 

- 

416.85 



116.72 

31.89 

404.46 

49.29 

13.97 

2 S.S 6 

. 7.88 

IOO — 

X 3.32 

760.60 

25.04 

643,88 ; 

21.20 


170.56 

34.66 

456.69 

43.19 

11.87 

37.35 

7.59 

■ xdo<— 

14.73 

824.28 

■; 26.56 

653.72 i 

, 21.07 


47.21 

36.08 

345.16 

59,21 

16.66 

13.68 

30.45 

xoo — 

10.91 

721,47 ’ 

,,,'22.79 

674.26 | 

21.30 


26.85 

27.95 

290.32 

76.26 

4.86 

9.25 

9.63 

IOO — 


535.05 

— ■ 

508.20 i 

; ■' — ' 


31.62 

32.29 

307.74 

74,56 

4.67 

10.27 j 

10.50 

IOO — 

— 

- 567.59 

— 

535.97 j 

, — 


- 6.7! 

25.18 

242.31 

87.61 

4.76 

2.76 ' 

10.39 

'XOO — 

— 

478.06 

— . ' ' 

484.77 j 

, „ — 


95.27 

16.16 

297.58 

51.98 

' 10,58 

32.01 

5.43 

IOO — 

4-53 

— 


+ — j 

— ' 


123.22 

16.98 

322.18 

51.25 

' ■ 5.23 

38.25 

5.27 

IOO — 

5.08 

— 7 

— 

; — ] 



169.78 

18.42 

365.28 

44-37 

4.10 

46.49 

5.04 

IOO — 

5.38 

^ . , 


' ' j 



28.75 

5.22 

156.46 

' 63.22 

15.07 

i 8.37 

3*34 

IOO — 

■ 6.07' 

270.60 : 

10.49 

241,85 ! 

938 ' 


29.27’ 

6.80 

175,83 

67.25 

12.24 

16.64 

3.87 

IOO — 

5-99 

310.06 

10,57 

280.79 ! 

' 9.57 


46.96 


180.91 

62.19 

11.85 

25.96 


IOO 

. 6.22 

312,35 

10.73 

265.39 : 

■' 9 . 12 ' 


32.37 


264,77 

87.77 

12.23 

__ 

IOO — 



529.46 



497.09 

— ■■ 


49.58 


293.89 

83.13 

16.87 


IOO— . 

— 

572.57 ! 

— 

522.99 

' — ■. 


25.37 

— . 

270.48 

90.62 

9.38 

7 : 

IOO — 

~ 

539.86 


.,514.49 

— ‘ ' 



Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets . — Gross return minus total cost of 
production. In case of a loss, the loss will indicate the deficit left after covering 
the total cost of production : in case of a profit, the profit will indicate the gain 
made after covering the same expense. 

Interest Return on Landlord's Capital. — Net return minus a fair interest 
claim on trie tenant's or operating capital. 

Family Labour Earnings. — This can by found by subtracting from the 
family farm earnings a fair interest claim on own capital invested. 

Social Income. — The social income can be computed by adding together 
the net return on agricultural assets, a fair wage claim for the unpaid labour of 
the fanner and his family, the wages paid to employees (including board), and 
the taxes. The social income is the total income of the farming enterprise which 
goes to the farmer, to the creditors, and also to the State. 

LAND SYSTEMS 

Rural Settlement in Post-war Germany. 

In any discussion of land settlement in Germany it is essential to distin- 
guish very clearly between rural settlement and suburban settlement , or small 
fanning in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns. 

The principal object of rural settlement (landliche Si editing) is to form a 
number of new farming enterprises, in particular independent family farms, 
on which the main part of the work is done by the owner and the members 
of his family. At the same time, there are also formed by division of the large 
farms a certain number of small farms, . the owners of these being farm labou- 
rers, artisans or small shopkeepers who must have some other occupation to 
depend on. A small area of land is also all that is necessary where a specialised 
type of farming is carried on. Side by side with these new farms, considerable 
importance also attaches to the enlargement of small farms, by taking in of 
adjacent land (Anliegersiedlung) with the object of making them capable of 
providing maintenance for the family unit. 

Suburban settlement (Stadtr and si editing) is the outcome of the present day 
mass of unemployment. The object . is to establish unemployed persons on 
small areas in the immediate neighbourhood of towns and giving them the 
■opportunity of improving their situation by putting up a dwelling and growing 
some part of the food they require. lake any ' other measure which aims at 
improving the position of the "unemployed, this form of settlement has much 
to recommend it. But it is clear that.it is a measure applicable mainly when 
it is a question of , temporary unemployment only and when there is a pros- 
pect of eventual return to the previous occupation. During' the period of 
unemployment the moral depression .is undoubtedly lightened by work on a 
.plot, of land of one's own. ■ ■'"■■"T’ 

Considerations of space make it impossible to deal with the numerous 
problems and questions involved in this suburban settlement. The' present 
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article will deal with rural settlement only and a short summary will be given 
of. its organisation, the method of obtaining the necessary land, the financing 
and the results obtained up to the present 

The centre of rural land settlement in Germany is to be found in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia In the other regions the conditions essential to 
settlement on a large scale are not present, and in so far as settlement is 
in progress it takes the form of clearing of lands previously waste This 
fact is abundantly clear on inspection of the different size categories of farms 
{see Table I) in the different parts of . Germany The distribution of agricul- 

Table I. — The Distribution of Agricultural Land among the Different 
Size Groups of Farms according to the Farm Census of 16 June 1925. 



Total 

Proportion of agricultural land in every 100 hectares 


agricultural 

land 

assigned to the size groups of farms 

ha. 


in farms 
of 0.50 ha. 



I 

l 

100 , 


and more 

0.50 to 2 

2 to 5 

5 to 20 | 

j 

20 to IOO 


1000 ha. 

i 

and over 

Province of Bast Prussia. ..... 

2,323 

2-5 

4*6 

21.2 

32*5 

39.2 

Town of Berlin 

24 

29.7 

8.0 

29*3 

iS-7 

14*3 

Province of Brandenburg. 

1,969 

4*3 

6.4 

27.I 

27 .S 

34*4 

>• of Pomerania . 

of Grenzmark Posen -West 

1,890 

2.8 

3*2 

24.3 

19,9 

49. s 

Prussia, 

396 

2.4 

3*5 

27./ 

33-i 

33*3 

of Bower Silesia 

i,6oi 

3-6 

9*2 

32.8 

21.3 

33*x 

of Upper Silesia 

593 

6.7 

14.2 

38.7 

12.9 

27*5 

:>j of Saxony . . ' 

1,608 

7*9 

7*4 

29*5 

■ 3^*2 

25.0 

>• of Schleswig-Holstein . . . 

1,03s 

2*5 

4.0 

22.9 

55*i 

15*5 

of Hanover. . . . . ... . 

1,780 

7*o 

12.5 

38.5 

35*6 

6.4 

» of Westphalia . . . . - . 

993 

10. 1 

14.6 

40.7 

31.3 

3-3 

» of Hesse-Nassau ..... 

750 

12.7 

24*5 

43*1 

14.9 

■ 4.8 

>* Rhine Provinces 

i**37 

11.8 

21-3 

43*3 

20.3 

3*3 

Hohenzollem 

55 

6.2 

27.6 

53*8 

10.6 

1,8 

Prussia .... 

16,157 

5*7 

9*3 

31.0 

28. 4 

2.5.6 

Bavaria. . . , 

3,948 

4*4 

14.6 i 

53-8 

24.7 1 

2-5 

, Saxon v 

928 

5*5 

8.8 

42.8 

29.4 

X3-5 

Wurttemberg 1 

1,073 

10. i 

25.0 

. 47*4 

15.8 

x*7 

Baden . . . 

638 

1 7.© 

31.0 

41.2 

S.r 

2.7 

Thuringia . . . 

616 

9-7 

14.0 

45*6 

21.0 

9*7 

Hesse 

396 

14.1 

24.0 

49.S 

8.8 

3*3 

Hamburg . . . 

IS 

19*4 

6.5 

: 28.1 

-37*5 

' 8.5 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin . 

833 

3*7 

3*2 

■■ 10.8 

24,1 

58-2 

Oldenburg . 

367 

4.6 

11.7 

37*9 

.42.6 

3*2 

Brunswick . . 

208 

12.4 

8.r 

30*7 

31*4 

x 7*4 

Anhalt 

144 

9*6. 

4*9 

27.2 

24.3 

34*o 

Bremen . ' ■ . . 

15 

9*8 

7*2 

29.2 

53*i 

0.7 

lippe. 

68 

' "■ W*7 

12.6 

25,1' 

' 37*o 

7.6 

Eubeck . . . . ' . ■ . ' . . . . . 

*7 

6.9 

3*9 ■ 

"10.6 

' 59*1 

X9-5 

Hecklenburg-Strelitz 

151 

3*3 

1.7 

7*6 

29.1 

58.3 

Schaumburg- Lippe . 

21 

i *9*3 

13.9 

A5*4' 

*7*1 

■ 4*3 

Total and percentages for the Reich. 

25,598 

6.2 

11.4 

35-8 

26.4 

' ■ 20.2 

■■ ' ■ ' . ; : 
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tnra! land among the different size groups may be considered as fairly favour- 
able if Germany is taken as a whole. But the case is quite other if the dif- 
ferent parts of the count!}" are taken separately. Side by side with regions of 
small family farms there are found others which consist exclusively of large 
farm undertakings. The districts where large fanning predominates are sit- 
uated mainly to the east of the Elbe. According to the farm census of 1925. 
in the two Mecblenburgs, in the districts of Konigsberg (East Prussia) and in 
Stralstxnd (Pomerania) over 50 per cent, of the agricultural land consists of 
large farms, that is, farms of 100 hectares and over. In the remainder of 
Eastern Germany more than 25 per cent, of the agricultural land is thus 
farmed. West of the Elbe in the larger administrative districts, the propor- 
tion of agricultural land represented by large farms exceeds 25 per cent, only 
in the districts of Magdeburg, Merseburg and Anhalt. In West and Southern 
Germany only a small percentage of agricultural land is taken up by large 
farms, the percentage in Westphalia being 3.3 X3er cent., in the "Rhine Pro- 
vinces 3.3, in Baden 2.7, and in Bavaria 2.5. The differences in respect of 
size of farms are to be explained by a combination of various circumstances. 
In addition to differences in economic and social development, there are also 
the natural characteristics of the different regions, their soils and their climate. 
In proportion as soil and climate favour, the development of large farming, 
land settlement inevitably becomes more difficult. 

The objects it is hoped to secure by land settlement are, in Germany as 
in other countries, demographic and social in character. These objects are 
too well known to make a detailed statement necessary. A complete or partial 
breaking up of the large farms will bring about the conditions favourable to 
a higher population density in the .districts. The population of the districts 
characterised by large farms has undergone a shrinkage due to a migration 
which has exceeded any desirable proportion. The main causes of this exces- 
sive migration can only be counteracted by means of land settlement and it 
Is only by this means that sound economic and social, and - hence sound 
demographic, conditions can be re-established in the districts of large farming. 
If the land settlement' question is regarded in Germany at the present time 
as of pressing importance, this is due to a number of reasons. In the first 
place land -settlement can contribute to the solution of the unemployment pro- 
blem in so far as it brings about not only increased opportunities of farm work 
but' also a brisker movement on the general labour market of the district. 
-Moreover land' is essential to settlement, and at present it is possible 
to acquire, without recourse to coercive measures, sufficient land from the large 
farms for parcelling out. In spite of many measures designed- for their con- 
servation, there is a number of large farms which cannot in the long run be 
self supporting, and the lands of which can only be , kept under . cultivation 
if they are .parcelled out into family farms. Nor is there any lack of settlers. 
The' numbers' are very large of ; those who are ready' to undertake the most' 
arduous farm work if only there is prospect of an independent existence. 
In spite of its exacting nature and the slender returns to be. expected, farm 
work has once more come into repute, and at the present time it is no longer 
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possible to speak of a rural exodus. On the other hand the large towns and 
industrial centres yearly show larger losses from migration, although these are 
still relatively insignificant. There is slowly setting in a strong counter current 
to the rural exodus of the past ■ decades. Land settlement thus stands for 
the combatting of unemployment and the raising of . the population capacity 7 * 
of the relatively thinly settled regions and thus of the stable population, with 
an increase in the production of agricultural products in respect of which Ger- 
many is still an importing country. 

The Land Settlement Act of the Reich dated u A ugnst igig. — Tnis Act forms 
the basis of the whole of German land settlement legislation. The purpose of 
this law which has been extended and modified by other laws was the esta- 
blishment of new settlements (N eusiedlung) and the enlargement of existing 
small farms so as to make them capable of providing maintenance for the fa- 
mily (Anliegersiedlung). It is confined however to the establishment of the 
general lines to be pursued in securing land and of the organisation of the 
land settlement, while leaving the execution of the legislative provisions to 
the separate States. 

The actual work of land settlement was placed in the hands of land settle- 
ment undertakings of public utility, and the States were obliged to form such 
bodies if not already in existence. It was left to the authorities of each State 
to establish the conditions under which the public interest might be safeguarded 
in such cases. The provincial land settlement associations of Prussia were 
taken as models. These organisations date back to 1906 and take the form 
of limited liability companies in which the greater number of shares is held 
by the State, the Province and other public bodies. Several States have made 
their own public authorities responsible for the carrying out of the settlement 
work. In Prussia the State Settlement Boards (KuUurdmter) also function as 
land settlement public utility undertakings. These Boards do not however 
themselves undertake the work of settlement, but depute it to an individual, 
a company, co-operative society, commune or group of communes, provided 
any of these possess the qualifications necessary 7 and are prepared to place 
themselves under the supervision of the KuUurdmter . 

The Land Settlement Act of the Reich makes provision for the supply 7 of 
land required for the purpose in four different ways - apart from that of pur- 
chase on the open market : — 

(1) State lands may be made available at the value of their returns on 
the expiry of the leases, provided that their retention as State property 7 is not 
essential for purposes of instruction, experiment, or other purposes of public or 
economic utility ; 

(2) marshy or waste lands may 7 be expropriated ; at the value of their 
returns, unless the owner undertakes to transform, within a period to be fixed, 
into cultivable land an area corresponding to his economic position; 

(3) the right of preemption may be exercised by the public utility 
land settlement undertaking on agricultural land of more than 25 ha. situated 
in its territory, or on any portion of such lands ; 


Ec. 9 Ingl. 
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(4) property of more than 100 Hectares may be expropriated in certain 

regions. 

In the land settlement district (a whole province being usually constituted 
as such a district), if more than ten per cent, of the area of agricultural land 
as ascertained by the farm census of 1907 is absorbed by farms of 100 ha. or 
over, the owners of these large farms are to be grouped into Land Supply Unions 
(LaniUiefenmgsverbande). On the request of the public utility land settlement 
undertaking these unions are expected to place at the disposal of the former suit- 
able land taken from the large farms. For this purpose the Landlieferungsver- 
band lias, in place of the 'land settlement undertaking, the right of preemption 
on all the large farms of its district, and, moreover, the right of expropriation 
of land for settlement to be exercised on land held as large farms as against 
compensation payment, provided it is not possible to obtain lands in any other 
way for the purposes of land settlement. The obligation on a union to supply 
land is however fulfilled, so soon as one third of the total area of agricultural 
land, as established by the 1907 census, has been made available for land settle- 
ment purposes, or when the area of agricultural land of these farms has fallen 
to 10 per cent, of the whole cultivable area of the land settlement district. 

The power of the settler in respect to disposal of his holding of land was 
limited, the object of this restriction being threefold : to prevent speculation 
with land settlements formed with the help of public funds, to prevent the 
passing of such land into the possession of unsuitable persons, and to check 
subdivision. The Reich Land Settlement Act accordingly 7 confers on the land 
settlement undertaking the power of repurchase on conditions to be stated in 
the contract, applicable in the case of the settler alienating the whole or part 
of his holding or of his not living permanently on the land or not farming. 
In the case of inheritance or succession, the retention of the land settlement 
holding in a single hand is guaranteed by the appropriate entry in the land 
register. 

Finally the terms of the law enable permanent farm workers to obtain lands 
on a tenancy basis. 

• Financing of Rural Land Settlement. — Rural land settlement in Germany is 
financed at present virtually 7 on the lines established in Prussia before the war. 
A distinction however exists between the credits made available either by the 
States or the Reich for general development of land settlement work, such as, 
purchase and assignment of the parcels of land, improvements, building, etc., 
and on the other hand the subsequent replacement of these by long term credits 
intended to enable the settlers to purchase their holdings. 

The former type, or land settlement intermediate credits, are granted for a 
period of from two to three years per holding and at the end of that time are made 
available for another holding in each case. Up to the end of 1930 Prussia 
had made available in this way 7 nearly 76 million RM. and the Reich 210 millions 
without counting the intermediate credits granted by the Reich for settlements on 
lands previously not cultivated and for special branches of land settlement. With 
a view to joint administration and in order to secure uniformity in regard to the 
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granting of these credits there was founded in September 1930, by the joint ini- 
tiative of Prussia and the Reich , the Deutsche Siedlungsba-nk as an institution 
of public utility and of official standing with a foundation capital of 50 million 
RM. and a reserve fund of 50 millions. 

As a settler is scarcely ever in the position to pay for a holding out of his 
own resources, and as on the other hand the land settlement undertaking must 
repay the intermediate credits, these credits have to be replaced by long term 
credits, an operation at the present time effected through the Preussische Landes - 
rentenbank . This institution was founded by the law of 29 December 1927 by 
the amalgamation of the institutions which were formerly responsible for the pro- 
vision of land settlement long term credit, viz., the Preussische Brovinzial - 
rentenbanken . On the application of the State Settlement Boards { Landeskul - 
timimter) the Landesrentenbank redeems the purchase amortisation sum (Ka-uj- 
rente) agreed between the would be purchaser of the holding and the land settle- 
ment undertaking, taking over the rent charges in exchange for their own annuity 
bonds which are subsequently sold on the Stock Exchange on the account of the 
land settlement undertaking. Since these bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the holding as well as by the State guarantee, a mortgage loan up to 90 per 
cent, of the value of the farm can be obtained. With a yearly payment of five 
per cent, coveting interest and amortisation, the loan is discharged in 69 2 / s years. 

The powers and functions of the Preussische Landesrentenbank have been 
extended by the *aw of 31 July 1931. Whereas the Bank heretofore had no 
foundation capital, in future it will possess a capital and a reserve fund of 20 
millions RM. each, paid half by Prussia and half by the Deutsche Siedlungshank. 
The Bank is now empowered to issue annuity bonds covered by the annual pay- 
ments of the Landesrentenbank , or mortgage bonds covered by mortgages. 
It may also take up loans, and take part in operations for obtaining land settle- 
ment credits. In addition,- ip. virtue of the agreement made between Prussia 
and the Reich, institutions for land credit may in future be called upon to finance 
land settlement. As the terms of constitution of these institutions impose very 
narrow limits for the extent of their mortgage loans, they are empowered by means 
of the guarantee of the Reich to exceed these limits. The yearly interest on any 
higher sum being reduced by a Reich subsidy up to five per cent., so that, for all 
land settlement holdings the annual instalment for interest and amortisation is 
the same. 

In order to reduce the high costs of building, loans of from 4 to 6 thousand 
RM. are made by the Reich and by Prussia to every settlement holding, at an 
interest of only one per cent, amortisable after the sixth year at a rate of one 
per cent. 

For adjustment of questions relating to communes, schools or churches, etc., 
a contribution up to 50 per cent, of the resulting expenditure is made by Prussian 
The funds for these purposes allocated in the budget of the agricultural adminis- 
tration amounted in 1930 to 4,5 million, and in 1931 to 7.7 million RM. 

t In order to assist the settler at the beginning of his enterprise, the payment of 
interest charges is remitted over a period of up to two years, either wholly or par- 
tially according to the settlement district. 



Farmworkers and Land Settlement . — With the expansion of land settlement 
activity in the course of the last few years, an increasing importance has attached 
to the question of what is to become of the farm workers formerly employed on 
the large estates which are now purchased for subdivision. 

So long as the scope of the operations remained limited, no great difficulty 
arose. The labour was absorbed on the neighbouring farms, or the workers were 
established on . small settlement holdings with opportunities of obtaining job 
work, etc. In some cases they emigrated. To reduce the inevitable hardships of 
the interim period, a supplementary clause was inserted in the Reich Land Set- 
tlement Act under which, in the case of farm workers or employees, who in 
consequence of the subdivision of an estate were temporarily or for a prolonged 
period thrown out of work, the land settlement authority was expected to provide 
at least three fourths of the wages they would have earned as an allowance for 
a period up to six months. 

With the extension of the land settlement work and the more acute form 
assumed by the economic crisis, the provision thus made has become insufficient. 
The numbers who had been thrown out of work by the land settlement opera- 
tions could no longer find work on the neighbouring farms, as even if these 
also were not undergoing subdivision, reduction of farm labour was going on in 
consequence of mechanisation, rationalisation and under the pressure of the crisis. 
As in other branches of industry so in agriculture the unemployment figures 
continued to swell running to some-hundreds of thousands. With the increase 
in land settlement the problem of the farm workers could be no longer solved 
by their establishment on small holdings, on the contrary it became clear that, 
as there was very little to be earned by subsidiary occupations, the holdings 
previously assigned to the displaced farm workers were much too small. Hence 
there was an increasing tendency to settle the workers on larger holdings. It 
is indisputable that many of these farm workers possess all the best qualifica- 
tions of good settlers. Their claim to preferential treatment in regard to land 
settlement was especially stressed in the Law of the Reich for promotion of 
agricultural settlement of 31 March 1931, and later in the regulations laid clown 
by Prussia and b3 r the Reich dated ro November 1931 for agricultural settlement. 
At the same time it w T as decided to encourage the settlement of farm workers 
on small and independent family holdings, by means of special credits and grants. 

Results so far Achieved of Post-war Settlement Operations . — From the passing 
of the Land Settlement Act of the Reich in 1919 up to the end of 1930 the total 
area acquired or made available for the purposes of settlement was in all 750,000 
hectares. This represents not quite 10 per cent, of the agricultural land of farms 
of 100 and over 100 hectares, which according to the farm census of 1925 
amounted in Germany to 7,700,000 hectares. The area acquired or made 
' available each" year has increased from year to year, rising from 31,000 ha. 
in 1925 to 127,000 in 1930. 

From 1919 to 1931 there were formed 49,000 new settlements as shown in 
Table' ll. ■ Thus the original programme of 10,000 new settlements per' year has 
been very far from fulfilled, but very decided progress has been made in the 
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States and farts of States 

■ New Settlements 

Settlement by means of taking in of additional 

LAND IN OWNERSHIP 

1931 1) 

1930 

1919 to 1931 1) 

1931 1) 

1930 

1919 to 1931 1) 

Number 

Area 

ha. 

Number 

Area 

ha. 

Number 

Area 

ha. 

Number 

Area 

ha, 

Number 

Area 

ha. 

Number 

Area 

ha. 

East Prussia , . 

2,256 

23, 94 1 

2,165 

23.723 

10,056 

"6,757 

1.520 

6,i6c 

1,66; 

w 

6,188 

20,314 

Brandenburg (3) 

1,102 

». 77 i 

805 

5.065 

6,466 

50,608 

446 

1,162 

255 

582 

3,243 

5,778 

Pomerania , , , 

1 , ('«3 

20,184 

I,n6 

15.774 

5,801 

93.109 

1,014 

2,796 

652 

1 , 72 '. 

4,125 

io.ns 

Grmmarl Posen West Prussia 

153 

1.924 

194 

2,200 

1,145 

20,516 

166 

663 

55 

156 

441 

1,307 

Bower Silesia. , , 

8 77 

6769 

559 

4.296 

4»328 

35 , 57 s 

2,979 

5, '73 

1,206 

l,86j 

22,553 

31,069 

Upper Silesia, , ... 

3 8 ? 

3 . 36 i 

337 

2,647 

2,151 

17,628 

1,923 

2,202 

883 

1,116 

12,425 

12,020 

Saxony , . , . ...... 

223 

2,424 

247 

907 

2,291 

io, 73 i 

64.4 

I,00() 

no 

165 

5,747 

6,410 

{Schleswig-Holstein ,,,,,, 

0 ? i 

8,203 

1,224 

IJ, 7*9 

5,071 

66,976 

■43 


28 

65 

824 

2,755 

Hanover, , , , . ,,,,,, 

362 

3.338 

365 

3 . 4'2 

2,834 

23,313 

329 

564 

n 9 

269 

1,699 

3,304 

Westphalia. ......... 

164 

5 b 5 

192 

848 

93 ' 

' 3,649 

120 

141 

29 

2/ 

925 

987 

Hesse-Nassau 

- 

- 

2 

if) 

378 

1,059 

452 

265 

481 

220 

7,914 

3,270 

Rhine Provinces 

3 b 

448 

41 

325 

206 

',347 

4 ' 

7 ' 

86 

98 

bSj 

626 

Prussia 

7.914 

81,928 

7.147 

74,932 

41,658 

44 ', 271 

2) 9,677 

2)20,374 

5,567 

^• 3 . 4*3 

2)66,861 

2)97,958 

Bavaria . 

182 

1.813 

4 

23 

MU! 

4.132 

485 

487 

361 

31 * 

8,573 

7,057 

Saxony . . .... . . ■ . . 

2 

46 

1 8 

160 

50 

1,038 

83 

86 

277 

224 

1,250 

087 

Thuringia .......... 

5 

84 

3 

111 

194 

1 , 37 ' 

If)2 

196 

'S 3 

2iiS 

1,819 

1,941 

Hesse . . . , 

- 

- 

1 

■ 5 

1 

5 

124 

30 

385 

133 

',371 

467 

MecBenburg-Schwerin, ... . 

76s 

w. 55 b 

,673 

9,130 

3459 

40,861 

102 

374 

401 

1,015 

2,634 

7,001 

Oldenburg , ........ 

73 

501 

I4O 

1,092 

1,105 

8 , 5 " 

238 

399 

167 

41 / 

2,514 

4,616 

Brunswick , . . . , 

- 

- 

I _ . 

- 

21 

180 

- 


~ 

- 

355 

603 

Anhalt. . . , ... . . . . ... . 

_ 

- 

j « . 

- 

10 

98 

- 


7 

8 

36 

58 

kbeck . . . . , . . .... 


- 

1 - 

- 

145 

29 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

25 

' 7 

Meddenburg-Strelitz, , , . . , 

99 

2.034 


498 

353 

S,? 08 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

247 

37 " 

Other States , . . . . . . '. , • 

3 

I 

1 

2 

833 

438 



30 


m 

■274 

Reich totals . . , 

9,048 

§6,983 

8,oo8 

85,953 

48,942 

503,643 

10,931 

21,946 

7 , 37 s 

15,862 

hh 7 

'21,659 


ij PteWmtj fijiirea, - 2) Mata* sum 900 farm exteusbns Kited, 3) Including Berlin. Wirlsckjt if, MS, 1932, No, 8 Berlin, R. Hobbiug. 
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'technique of land settlement operations and much light has been thrown on the 
problems connected with the .subject. Not one of the least important results 
lias been the formation of an expert staff which is the best guarantee for the 
success of land settlement activity in the years to come when it is expected that 
for the reasons already indicated there will be a very considerable extension of 
the operations. There is already a significant increase in land settlement act- 
ivity over the past new years, the number of new settlements formed in 1931 
being 9,046, as compared with 8,oo8 in 1930, 5,545 in 1929, 3>37 2 * 11 I 9 2 7 and 
1,725 in 1925. 

The success of the settlement work depends largely on the right choice 
as regards size of farm and diversity of farming operations. In any in- 
dividual case, and in any given conditions of transport, marketing and 
climate, the extent of land that will secure a proper maintenance to the 
settler - apart from farms on which a subsidiary occupation is essential 
to subsistence - must depend primarily on the direction given to the far- 
ming and on the nature of the soil. For a number of reasons it is not 
desirable to establish a rigid scheme in respect to the size of farms. It is now 
practically unanimously agreed that in the first years of the post-war settlement 
the number of small holdings formed was excessive. The investigations of the 
agricultural sub-committee of the Committee of Enquiry of the Reich (1) es- 
tablished this same fact, viz., that the small size of settlement holdings was the 
principal reason for the frequent change in ownership noted by the Committee. 
In particular the newly formed holdings for the farmworkers were in many cases 
too small. In the last few years a noticeable change has come about in the size 
categories adopted. As will be seen from Table III, the proportion of small 
holdings under two hectares is steady decreasing. In cases where the soil is poor, 
or is so heavy that it cannot be worked by a single team, it appears advisable in 
assigning land, and it is becoming increasingly the practice, to exceed the 15 hec- 
tare limit usually regarded as sufficient to provide for the needs of a family. 

Settlement by taking in additional land (A nliegersiedlung) has also received 
fresh impetus during the last few r years. Lands thus assigned for enlargement 
of existing holdings may either be owned or rented with or without right of pur- 
chase. In the first post war years a large number of such additional plots for the 
most part of very small extent were assigned as tenancies, at the present time 
on the other hand this method of enlargement is not often adopted, and the addi- 
tional plots are almost always assigned in. ownership. 

In the Land Settlement Law of the Reich provision was also made for assign- 
ing lands in tenancy to farm workers. This method has never been at all generally 
adopted and will, in future be applied only in special cases. 

The figures relating to the extension 1 of land settlement activities naturally 
do not in themselves prove anything as regards the success of the schemes. The 
success or otherwise must be judged by the extent to which the ends proposed 
have been attained. 

(1) Ausschuss zur TXntersuctmng der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungeii der deutschen Wirt- 

schaft. Das landliclie Siedlungswesen nach dem Kriege. Berlin, 1930. E. S. Mittler und Soliu. 



Tab i*i5 II L — New Settlements according to Size Categories (i). 



Total 

number 


With total area 

of hectares 










of 

under two 

two to 

ten 

ten and 

over 


New 

settlements 








Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

jO 

1919-1926 ........ 

18,718 

9.1 S3 

49.I 

3,191 

17.0 

6,344 

33-9 

1927 

3 > 37 2 

1.363 

40.4 

633 

18.8 

1,376 

40.8 

1 92 8 

4» 2 53 

1,349 

3 l -7 

867 

20.4 

2037 

47-9 

1929 

5045 

i, 59 i 

28.7 

1,241 

22.4 

2,713 

4 8 *9 

1930 

2) 7.441 

1,648 

22 . i 

2,164 

29.1 

3,629 

48.8 

1931 (1) 

9,046 

1,352 

15.0 

2,952 

32.6 

4,742 

52.4 

(1) Total . . . 

48,375 

16,486 

34-1 

11,048 

22. S 

20,841 

43 -r 


(x) Preliminary figures. — (2) Not including 567 holdings wjth total area of 6,120 hectares 
- in regard to which no information as to size category was supplied - transformed in the course 
of settlement from tenancies into owned property of the former tenants. 


No proof is required of the fact that, as a result of land settlement work, 
the social structure of the districts in which there was a predominance of large 
farming has been completely transformed. It may further be stated as univer- 
sally true that since the subdivision of the large estates the fanning methods 
have become more intensive. It is also indisputable that land settlement has 
brought about an increase in the rural population and has revived the whole 
industrial and economic life of the region. But these favourable results can only 
achieve permanence and extension if economically sound possibilities of existence 
have really been created. At the present time the outlook of settlement farms 
is by no means satisfactory. It is not to be wondered at, if many of these 
farms, heavily burdened as they are, find themselves in difficulties, seeing that so 
many of the original family farms cannot find a maintenance in the present eco- 
nomic situation. These difficulties however date only from the aggravation of 
the crisis during the last two years. Up to then the position of the settlers was 
on the whole regarded as comparatively satisfactory, the settlement farms showed 
considerable powers of resistance to the crisis, and the percentage of instalment 
payments in default remained small. If to-day these payments fixed under former 
conditions have become in many cases altogether too heavy a charge, this is not 
to be considered as reflecting on the land settlement schemes. The charges were 
established when the general situation was quite different, and when such an 
aggravation could in no way have been anticipated. An endeavour has been 
made to adjust demands to the present difficult position of the settlers, by remitting 
50 per cent, of these payments for the financial year 1931-32 


(1) Wirtschaft unci Stciti$tik,18o r 8, 1932. Berlin, R. Hobbixig. 
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The causes to which is due the excessive burdening of the settlements 
formed up to the present time are : the payment of too high prices for the land., 
the additional heavy expenditure incurred by the undertaking that the large 
estates purchased should continue under cultivation, up to the completion of 
the subdivision, and finally the erection of large and often costly buildings. 
Recently it has proved possible to make economies under all these heads of 
expenditure. Prices of land have everywhere fallen considerably. As regards 
fanning during the period between purchase and final assignment ( Zmschen - 
bewirtschajtung ), and as regards erection of buildings, there has been a gradual 
transition to a more extensive system of settlement. Under the former 
system the holdings were offered to applicants in a state of complete readiness 
for farming and with adequate and even sometimes very spacious farm build- 
ings. In future, according to the regulations agreed between the Reich and 
Prussia dated 10 November 1931 in respect of the execution of agricultural 
settlement, the settlers will so far as possible be groupes from the first assignment 
of land, and will be set to work at once on the preliminaries of settlement. 
The existing buildings are to be as far as possible utilised, and the number of 
new buildings will be strictly limited. The further development of the settle- 
ment will remain the business of the settlers. Settlement will thus be carried 
out more cheaply and a larger number of persons will benefit. The resulting 
differences in comparative costs and in charges, partly also due to the fall in 
purchase prices, building costs, etc. appear from the following figures, which 
are taken from a communication made by the Minister of Agriculture of Prussia 
at a reception of journalists (1). 

The yearly average costs of a 15 hectare settlement holding are shown to 
be as follows : — 



X,and 

Buildings 

Total 

costs 

Paid 

on account 

Mortgage 
on house 
rent tax 

Remainder 
of the 
purchase 
price 

1928 ... 

1932 

21,000 

12,000 

1 9,000 
7,900 ! 

40,000 

19,900 

5.000 

2.000 

5.000 

3.000 

30,000 

14,900 


The average charges burdening the two farm holdings were as follows : — 

1928 - 1932 

Mortgage on house 

rent tax ..... 5,000 at I % = 50 RM. 3,000 at 1 % = 30R M. 

Remainder of pur- 
chase price . . . 30,000 at 5 % = 1,500 » 14,900 at 5 % « 775 » 

Total . . . 1,550 RM. Total . . . 805 RM. 

or per ha. 103.33 RM. or per ha. 53.66 RM. 

(1) See: Archiv fur innere {Colonisation, Heft 4, 1932, S. 143* Berlin, Deutsche I/andbuchhandlimg* 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
World Production of and World Trade in Table Grapes. 

I. — The Production of Tabee Grapes. 

(a) Consumption of fresh grapes in the past (up to 1850). 

The fruit of the vine, the grape, normally enters into human consumption 
under three forms: as fresh fruit, dried fruit (raisins, sultanas, currants, raisins 
in clusters for table use), and as pressed juice (wine and unfermented grape juice). 
There are in addition other methods of using grapes, but of secondary importance 
in the total production, for example, their utilisation for the manufacture of 
wine jellies, confectionery and in similar ways. Transformation of fresh grapes 
into one or another of these products is usually carried on in close proximity 
to the vineyards - apart from the conditions existing in the United States in 
consequence of the prohibition measures which run counter to any normal 
development. Grapes transported over long distances are usually those intended 
for direct consumption, or table grapes as usually known. From the commercial 
standpoint, table grapes belong to the class of fruits known in English parlance 
as «soft fruits»,. the term also including pears, plums, cherries, apricots and 
peaches, as distinguished from other kinds, as for instance apples, citrus fruits, etc. 
by their greater tendency to spoil. 

Wherever wine-making is carried on grapes are also consumed in the fresh 
state. It was however only in the latter half of last century that there began 
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to be for table grapes, as for other fresh fruit, a production in excess of local 
requirements. Up to that time any extensive production of grapes in historic 
times had been exclusively for the purposes of wine-making or the dried fruit 
product. It was for wine making purposes that in pre-Horn eric times the eul- 
ti cation, of the vine had been already transported from the interior of Asia to 
the eastern littoral, of the Mediterranean basin. In the succeeding centuries 
this cultivation was extended to the other Mediterranean countries and to the 
neighbouring regions. Owing to the ease with which wine could be transported 
in wooden casks or in skins there was already in the earliest historic times an 
extensive international trade in wine. Hater the monastic orders in the course 
of their missionary and colonising labours became pioneers of the cultivation 
of the vine also in the remote and undeveloped Northern regions, such as 
Northern France, the southern countries of England, Thuringia and Brandenburg. 
In these countries vine-growing only lost its importance when it became possible 
to obtain a regular supply of wine from the warmer countries. 

While the extension of Christianity tended to further that of vine-growing, 
the rise of the religion of Islam had the opposite effect. The followers of the 
Prophet are forbidden the use of alcoholic beverages, and the result of this was 
a decay of vine-growing in all the regions that came under the influence of 
Islam. These included many countries that had been renowned in antiquity 
for their wines. Although, however, in Western Asia, North Africa, Greece, 
Sicily and Spain there was a shrinkage in the area under cultivation for wine, 
the cultivation of the vine plant did not entirely disappear. In nearly all these 
regions a part of the population had preserved their former faith, and these 
were permitted by their Mahometan conquerors, who generally showed a certain 
tolerance for the traditional customs of those of another faith, to continue the 
cultivation of the vine and to manufacture wine. Sometimes, it is true, parti- 
cularly zealous rulers, such as Hakem II in Spain, undertook destructive cam- 
paigns against the vine, but in principle Mahometan subjects were allowed to 
own and to plant vines. Where the manufacture of wine was forbidden, the 
production of dried grape fruit or raisins began to be adopted. For climatic 
reasons the districts most indicated for this production were those of the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean in which the Islam domination was more or less per- 
manent, and where, in consequence, the cultivation of grapes for the wine press 
had no such chance of revival as actually occurred in Spain when freed 
from the Mahometan yoke and once more Christian. The production of dried 
grape fruits became a decisive economic factor in some regions, e. g. t the islands 
of Southern Greece, In the XVIIth century, if not earlier, the English maintained 
permanent consulates in the most important centres of production in the interests 
of this trade, including even an island as small as Zacyntkos. These areas 
have succeeded in maintaining their predominant position in the international 
trade in dried grape fruits, although this position is not so strong as it was 
previously. 

As in the wine-growing districts of the Mediterranean and neighbouring re- 
gions, so in the overseas countries the production of grapes for consumption as 
fresh fruit was of little commercial importance up to the last half of last century. 
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Speaking generally, in the greater 'part of the more important extra-European 
regions of production, the cultivation of the vine had up to that time no special 
importance. In North America, it is true the first immigrants often found on 
the Atlantic coast wild vines growing luxuriantly which were not however under 
regular cultivation. In South Africa and in Australia the vine only reached 
these countries with the European immigrations at the beginning of the 
17th or at the end of the x8th century respectively. As had happened in Europe, 
so in, the overseas countries, missionary societies made it their business to introduce 
the vine in areas where it had not been previously known. In particular the great 
vineyards planted by the Jesuits in Southern California at the end of the xSth 
century became the starting point of an immense production, and it is to this fact 
that California owes in our own days the dominating place in the production of 
grapes in the United States of America. In the zones of vine cultivation not so 
far mentioned, Central Asia and the Far East, especially in the province of Shan- 
tung and in the more distant territory of Shanghai, to j udge from the present posi- 
tion of growing of table grapes and from the excellent quality of the fruit - it 
would seem probable that in earlier times large quantities of table grapes were 
already brought to the market. 

Grapes consumed as fresh fruit in wine-growing regions have never formed 
more than a small part of the crop. The period of the vintage only lasts approx- 
imately two or three months and in addition the grapes, once cut, do not keep in 
ordinary temperatures more than a few days,, especially in the warmer producing 
regions where no special means of conservation are in use, such as packing in cork 
•sawdust. Such methods were known comparatively early, but were not system- 
atically employed, since for the purpose of the personal requirements of the grower 
they were scarcely worth the trouble. While agriculture proper was predominant, 
the absorption jjower for grapes of the markets in the immediate vicinity of the 
vine growing regions remained undeveloped, and owing to the tendenc} 7 * of the 
product to rapid spoiling trade at a distance could not develop. Hence the eco- 
nomic conditions for production of table grapes were absent. Up to the middle 
of last century the distinction between wine grapes and table grapes did not exist 
in the wine growing regions proper. 

On the other hand, outside these wine growing regions, there developed at 
the beginning of modern times in the regions of Northern Europe less favoured 
by the climate, that is to say, in Northern France, in Holland, Southern and Cen- 
tral England, and later also in Russia, a horticultural production of table grapes 
which was characterised by selection of varieties and by special methods of culti- 
vation. The great economic prosperity of these countries in that epoch gave rise 
to a demand among the wealthy for the costly products of the vine grown as 
espalier vines or in hothouses. Espalier methods were predominant [in Central 
and Northern France and in Southern Holland, and hothouse cultivation in the 
South of England and in Central Germany. Hothouses were the natural adjuncts 
of the estates of the wealthy classes. The hothouses of Fontainebleau, Versailles 
and Sanssouci, were among the best known. Usually this cultivation was not a 
commercial enterprise and the grapes obtained did not come upon the market, and 
were exclusively consumed in the fresh state. In pictures by Dutch artists of 



the XVItli and XVIItli centuries specimens of these, choice grapes often appear 
as adorning the tables of persons of quality. The demand for wine was much 
better met by bringing in wines from the southern countries. From the point of ' 
view of quantity the production of espalier or of hothouse vines was quite insignif- 
icant. It nun" thus be affirmed that up to the middle of last century the pro- 
duction of table grapes was merely subsidiary to that of wine grapes or dried 
vine fruits. 

(b) Modem Development of the Production of Table Grapes . 

As railway and steamboat transport took the place of the older methods,, 
a decisive change came about also in the domain of production of and trade 
in table grapes. It was about 1S50 that the first table grapes appeared on 
the international market and since that time this product has become a regular 
factor. Even with the new possibilities of consignment, however, it is only at 
certain relatively few points of the immense vine-growing area, which extends 
over a great number of countries situated in the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones of all the continents, that it has proved possible to develop a produc- 
tion of table grapes of any considerable volume. Such production is dependent 
primarily on climatic conditions, a fact which practically rules out, as regards 
commercial cultivation of table grapes in the open, these regions that are situated 
along the northern limit of vine cultivation. It is true that there are some ex- 
ceptions such as the extensive open-air cultivation of table grapes in the Channel 
Islands. In general however in the northern regions, the southern limit of which 
coincides in Europe very nearly with the chain of the Alps, the frequent late 
srosts make it possible to grow only varieties which make their shoots late The 
grapes forming on these vines in consequence do not develop, except in years 
when there is much bright sunshine, the degree of sugar required for consumption 
as fresh fruit. Even in meteorological conditions favourable to growth the fre- 
quent heavy rainfall during the vintage season often render impossible, owing 
to the thinness of the grape-skins, the marketing of the bunches for direct con- 
fumption. Gathered during rain the fruit is unattractive in appearance, spoils 
extremely quickly and in consequence cannot be packed for market. Even when 
the grapes are well grown and have been cut in dry weather, in size of berry and 
of cluster they cannot compete with the superior kinds that come from the 
South. Accordingly in the regions in question, which include nearly the whole 
of the areas under vine cultivation in Germany and Austria, as well as large 
areas in France, Czechoslovakia and Hungary,' the unfavourable conditions for 
production have resulted in a concentration on the growing of wine grapes, and 
this is done the more purposefully because the vines of those regions yield fine 
wines of first quality which command high prices. The consequence is that 
these regions, in spite of the extensive areas under vines and the progressive 
nature of the methods employed, import large quantities of table grapes, and 
form, together with the more northerly countries, the main importing territories 
for this product. 

The further south are the vine-growing regions, the more favourable are 
the climatic conditions for the cultivation of table grapes. The sugar content 
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of the berries increases, the berries themselves become larger, the clusters longer; 
the weather during the harvesting period is more assured. The southern border 
of the vine growing zone is marked out for the cultivation of table grapes. During 
the bright sunshine of the long summers the berries acquire a high sugar content, 
attaining a large size while the skins thicken. In these latitudes heavy rainfall 
is rare during the harvesting period, and even if it does occur the grapes are 
protected by their thickness of skin. It is true that with much rain the steins 
tend to soften and wrinkle up if the fruit is kept long in storage, but the quality 
of the grape is not impaired. The bunches can be packed in excellent con- 
dition, and owing to the thickness of the skin can stand long distance transport. 
In many cases, as in that of Spanish Almeria grapes or Crimean varieties, given 
the proper technical installations, storage may be continued from three to five 
months. These grapes are naturally preferred on the markets, and command 
high prices especially when the3 r are offered for sale outside the regular season. 
Speaking generally, the production of table grapes has become much more prof- 
itable than that of wine grapes in the vine-growing regions with a favourable 
climate. 

The first attempts at transition from cultivation of wine grapes to that of 
table grapes, a transition which later led to the formation of areas exclusively 
devoted to the growing of table grapes, were made in the South of Europe, near 
the southern border of the vine-growing belt, the reason being that the transport 
to consumption areas would not involve much time. The starting point of the 
international trade in table grapes thus became the Spanish province of Almeria 
in the south-east of the Peninsula, one of the most southerly regions of Europe. 
From that time onwards Almeria occupies a decisive position in the trade in table 
grapes. With the growing economic importance of the export of table grapes 
the type of grape produced has changed in several respects. The kinds of grapes 
grown are increasingly selected in view of their suitability for sale as fresh fruit, 
and special importance is attached to firmness of skin and to looser clustering. 
This latter is important for marketing purposes, as the ordinary wine grape kinds 
with the berries closely packed together cannot easily be eaten except by chopping 
up the bunches. Almeria grapes are undoubtedly some of the finest outdoor 
table grapes in the world, and for that reason have been imported into other 
regions where it is desired to plant vineyards for production of table grapes. In 
Italy also the best table grapes are grown in the South. Sicilian grapes are mainly 
sold as luxury products. 

Apart from choice of varieties, a transformation in technical production 
methods occurs in regions where table grapes are grown, and although remain- 
ing the same in principle these methods are now adapted to the new end in view. 
Taken as a whole the growing of table grapes is the most intensive form of vine 
growing. Usually the vineyards are more heavily manured, and greater care is 
given to the plants. In Spain and in South Africa, for example, if grown for wine, 
the vines are kept quite low and short, whereas the table grape vines of Almeria are 
trained on wire trellis-work to the height of two to two and a half metres. Great 
attention is devoted to the pruning of the stocks and to the training of the shoots, 
as on the right treatment in these respects depend in great measure the uniformity. 
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the time for ripening, as well as the quality and resistance of the clusters. In 
some districts special, measures are employed, such as artificial pollination, ring- 
barkiog (or removal of a narrow ring of bark below the lowest bunch), and thin- 
ning of berries.- Artificial pollination is requisite for kinds such as Akneria, 
Frankenthaler, Razaki rosso, Bamburger, muscat and others, as otherwise there, 
is a tendency to uneven ripening or even imperfect setting of the fruit. Ring- 
barking is practised with a view to securing a better crop of fruit as well as early 
ripening. This treatment however undoubtedly often results in too rapid a 
ripening tending to lower the sugar content and diminish the keeping powers as- 
compared. with the normal ripening process. In spite of these drawbacks, the 
process is frequently emplo3 T ed in the Spanish vine-growing districts, the object 
being to be able to place on the market an early supply of the late ripening kinds. 
Thinning is indispensable for obtaining sound uniform bunches of good appearance 
for the export trade. The amount of thinning depends on the variety. In man} 7 
localities it is the practice to thin three times, the first when the berries are one 
eighth of an inch in diameter. All small or poor berries are removed, and in 
addition some of the sound ones, so as to give the bunches that looser structure 
which cannot be secured by selection of varieties alone. Sometimes up to two- 
thirds of the berries are removed in the course of the thinning. It is essential 
to proceed with the greatest care, as a small injury is enough to make the grapes 
unmarketable. Special bluntnosed scissors are used. 

The gathering of grapes for table use involves much additional labour as- 
compared with the gathering of wine grapes. In fact the methods of harvesting 
are the characteristic most strikingly distinguishing the the cultivation of table 
grapes from that of wine grapes. Whereas the latter are usually cut all at one 
time and are carried just as they are in great vats to the press, in the case of table 
grapes the vines must be visited many times so as to cut each time only those 
that are at the right stage of maturity. After cutting, the bunches are trimmed, 
while still in the picker's hands, then laid separately in small boxes, taken to the 
different points of concentration where they are repacked in larger, boxes or in 
casks. The greatest care must be exercised over the whole proeess, as even trifling 
damage done to single berries sets up decomposition and wall often spoil the con- 
tents of w T hole casks. The technique of harvesting in the case of table grapes 
has undergone constant improvement and in California especially has been brought 
to a high pitch of perfection. It may be added that methods of growing vary 
in accordance with natural conditions and with traditional usage. 

The development of the cultivation of table grapes in the southern areas of the 
vine-growing zone naturally depended on the possibility of convenient transport 
to the principal markets, such as England, Germany and the United States. 
Owing to backward conditions of internal transport and to their less favourable 
geographical position, the Balkan States and the countries of the Hear East have 
not been able to supply grapes on the world market, and in spite of their excellent 
varieties of table grapes have completely neglected this branch of viticulture. 
Greece forms an exception having developed the production of table grapes so 
far as to meet the limited absorption capacity of the Egyptian market. The 
other Balkan countries especially Bulgaria and the production areas of Asia Minor 



liave only been able within quite recent times to enter into relations with the world 
market, and in some cases remain still out of touch. F or this same reason Cali- 
fornia was for a long time unable to grow or to trade in table grapes, and it was 
only at the beginning of this century that this country could overcome the trans- 
port difficulties, since when it has won for itself a predominant place in the supply 
of table grapes to the United States. 

The production of table grapes has also gained ground in the central 
regions of wine production, especially in Central and Northern Italy, the 
most northerly part of which was included before the war in Southern Austria, 
and also in Prance. The grapes growm for the table in these regions cannot how- 
ever as regards quality compete with grapes grown in the South. The vine-growing 
of these regions occupies a middle position, not only geograpieallv but also as 
regards its whole structure, between the southern region of cultivation of table 
grapes and the northern region of wine grapes. The greater part of the whole 
area under vines is used for the production of wine grapes; here and there are 
found plots exclusively cultivated in table grapes. As a third form may be found 
the combined cultivation of the two types of grapes. Tnis combined type of 
cultivation is the one of most importance in this zone for the production of table 
grapes, and has developed mainly as a consequence of the climate. The grapes 
mainly grown there are of a type intermediate between the definitely wine kinds 
and the table kinds and can be utilised for either purpose. As table grapes they 
are however of mediocre quality only and for this reason, even in favourable 
years, they do. not fetch more than moderate prices. The weather in these zones 
in undoubtedly more assured than in those of the northern border of the vine- 
growing belt, but it cannot be entirely relied upon. For these two reasons viti- 
culture cannot well be confined to the simple production of table grapes. The 
technique of production is in such cases adapted to tne twofold purpose pursued. 
The degree of intensive cultivation is generally speaking less than that employed 
for table grapes alone, and higher than that in use for wine grapes. In consequence 
the costs of production are lower than in the regions of table grape growing proper, 
a fact which together with the shorter transport to the markets tends to compen- 
sate, at least partly, for tire lower prices obtained on account of the less good 
quality of the fruit. 

As a general rule, one or the other form of utilisation is predominant and 
the organisation of the farm which is closely connected with the harvesting and 
marketing of the grapes acts as a check on any change. On the other hand the 
grower's actual decision as to the destination of his grapes depends largely on 
the weather at the time of harvest and on the relation between the prices of wine 
and those of table grapes. Naturally the price developments of a season cannot 
be readily forecasted precisely, so that growers often alter their plans during 
the course of the harvesting. Generally speaking, when the prices of wine are 
falling there is a noticeable increase in the consignments of table grapes, while 
the quantities of grapes sent to the wine press increase when the prices of table 
grapes are on the decline. On the other hand even when the price of wane is 
favourable and those of table grapes unsatisfactory, the growers may be driven 
by shortage of ready money, to sell their grapes for consumption fresh, for the 
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reason that table grapes are paid for in cash immediately or vet}" soon after the 
gathering, whereas wine is saleable only after months or even years. Conside- 
rations of tills kind have great < weight and may be held responsible for the 
large increase in the offers of table grapes during the last few years in the re- 
gions in question which are suffering from an acute shortage of ready money, 
difficulty in obtaining, credit and heavy indebtedness. 

With the increase in demand, the proportion between the prices of wine 
and the prices of table grapes, front the international standpoint, has altered in 
favour of the latter. The consequence has been that the area cultivated exclu- 
sively in table grapes has been extended, especially' in Spain, but also in France, 
Italy, Algeria and the United States and that the districts where viticulture is 
undertaken for both purposes, as in France, Italy 7 , Austria and Hungary, have 
placed increasing supplies of table grapes in the market. 

In addition to this general extension of production, the growing of hothouse 
grapes has assumed considerable importance during the last 25 and 30 years, not 
so much in regard to the quantity 7 produced as on account of the excellent quality. 

Production under glass has, it is true, lost much of its importance in 
northern countries since the middle of last century owing to the regular supply 
of grapes from the southern countries at relatively low prices. If this produc- 
tion under glass has not entirely 7 disappeared in consequence of this competition, 
as has happened with the hothouse production of citrus fruits and pineapples, 
and if, on the contrary”, there has been a considerable revival within recent years 
in Belgium, the Netherlands and also in Japan, the reasons seenrito be as follows. 
While the cultivation under glass of oranges and pineapples, in spite of extremely 
high growing costs, gave only” very 7 poor results from the point of view of quality 
and quantity 7 , viticulture under glass yrields fruit which, thanks to its excellent 
quality 7 , command higher prices than the best products of the vineyard, while 
the quantity produced per unit of area is also satisfactory owing to the fact that 
economy 7 of space can be better observed when vines rather than trees are grown. 
Production costs are reduced in comparison with those of growing oranges or 
pineapples by the fact that vine houses require little or no heating. It is an 
important factor that by use of special methods of cultivation and by regul- 
ation of the temperature, the main crop of hothouse grapes can be brought to 
maturity during the months when the supply of table grapes on the markets 
small and when prices for first quality grapes are high. It must be remembered 
also that with a product alike so bulky 7 and so fragile as the grape, the shorter 
distance from the locality of production to the principal markets makes it possible 
to meet competition even with high costs of production. 

The development of the production of table grapes continued in the post- 
war years and the progress made in the last few years from 1925 onwards has 
been especially 7 marked. This is. due to two causes, the first being the ' increas- 
ing demand for table grapes despite certain interruptions, and secondly the crisis 
on the wine market at first limited to certain countries but from 1926-27 
becoming . an international phenomenon. The. elimination of 'vineyards. unfav- 
ourably situated or of low bearing capacity, as was frequently 7 effected in the 
South of France and in Italy 7 , resulted in temporary improvement only of the 
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situation. Hence as a recognised way out oi the difficulty growers were recom- 
mended to transform tiieir system of production in the direction of table grape 
growing. In almost all the viticultural areas from that time onwards a marked 
extension of this production is noticeable, alike in the districts which had been 
formerly devoted exclusively to wine grapes and in those where there had been 
a combination of both forms of grape growing. As tire hopes of a rapid impro- 
vement in the wine crisis became fainter, the growers in these latter districts 
gradually changed over completely to table grape growing, more particularly 
in Italy, France and Hungary. It was also taken up in countries in which it 
had formerly had little or no importance, as in Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia among the Balkan countries, and in the Near East in Cyprus, Syria 
and Palestine. Finally and in spite of extremely unfavourable conditions of 
production the German growers have been induced by the great difficulty ex- 
perienced in marketing wines to embark on the production of table grapes, 
although up to the present without any great success. 

In the overseas vine-growing regions the same course of development may 
be observed as in Southern Europe. Alike in California, which before the war 
was the only large centre for production of table grapes, and in South Africa, 
Argentina and Australia, where the pre-war production did not even meet the 
very small demand of that time, growers have displayed great energy in turning 
over to table grape growing and have even begun to export to the European mar- 
kets. Despite the immense distances separating these countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere from the principal markets, these efforts to build up an export trade 
have not been vain, since these grapes arrive on the European markets at a 
time when there is only a small supply of Belgian glasshouse grapes and when 
there is but little fresh fruit of any kind oh the market. 

In the United States production has gone on by leaps and bounds and in 
consequence since 1925 the prices on the market of table grapes have undergone 
great depression in spite of the restrictions on sales. 

Similarly in Europe the offers on the market in 1930 were extraordinarily" 
large and still more so in 1931 which was in nearly all the regions a year of grape 
harvests much above the average. The year 1931 accordingly marked the 
abrupt fall of the prices of table grapes. This movement began on the markets 
of the purchasing countries and extended to these of the producing countries, 
since perforce a large proportion of the product had to be offered for sale within 
the countries themselves. The losses due to this fall in prices fell most heavily 
on the growers of the inferior kinds as even under normal condition a large pro- 
portion of the price is absorbed by transport and marketing costs. In many cases, 
in France and Italy, the exporters succeeded only in covering the transport costs 
and the customs charges. In some of the producing regions, as in France, the 
result has been, in spite of the continuance of the crisis on the wine market, to 
reduce, at least for the time being, the greater stress laid on to , the production of 
table grapes. A retrograde movement towards utilisation of grapes as wine 
grapes has set in, at least in respect of the inferior kinds, for which the marketing 
conditions are especially difficult, because they must be thrown upon the market 
within a relatively short time. The larger proportion of the grapes coming from 
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France, Italy, Hungary and also from the Balkans ripen during the months of 
August and September and must be sold immediately after the gathering. 
Storage is impracticable on account of thinness of the skin. If, as was the case 
in 1931, there is also a surplus of other fruits, and especially of peaches, the price 
movement cannot fail to be catastrophic. At the same time the prices of the 
better kinds of table grapes including the best qualities, in so far as they come 
on the market at the same time as the grapes grown under glass, have been in- 
volved in the price fall. The only exception is that of the Spanish grapes which 
have the great advantage of keeping over several months, owing to their packing 
in cork sawdust. In this way it is possible to wait to place them on the market 
until all the other kinds have been sold. This explains the fact that the German 
retail prices of Spanish table grapes scarcely fell at all during the winter months 
of 1930-31 and 1931-32 as compared with previous years. 

It is impossible to forecast the future development, the world economic crisis 
having destroyed all basess on which a judgment could be made as regards the 
future. It would seem however that the continuance of the crisis in marketing 
of wine tends to make the growers attach more importance to the production of 
table grapes of high value which are really worth the trouble of packing in 
cork sawdust and storing over prolonged periods. Such procedure would diminish 
the severe depression of prices during the period of the principal supply of the 
markets, but on the other hand it would encourage a tendency to low prices. How 
far these will still permit of the sale of table grapes .depends on the offers made of 
other kinds of fruit and generally on the purchasing power. In an}’ case the compe- 
tition in regard to table grapes appears to be increasingly in respect rather of 
quality than of quantity. 

The development of the production of table grapes up to the present position 
cannot be traced in any exact statistical detail on account of the lacunae existing 
in the agricultural statistics of the most important producing regions. Up to the 
present time very few countries' make any attempt at distinguishing between 
wine grapes and table grapes. Spain, for example, and the United States as a 
whole, do not yet separate these at all, and Italy has only done so since 1929. In 
effect serious difficulties are found in making such a distinction from the fact of 
the unde extension of the method of combined production. So far as it has been 
possible to obtain figures on the development of production they have been in- 
serted in the tables relating to the different countries in the concluding section of this 
article. Supplementary data are supplied by the figures reproduced later for the 
development of the international trade in table grapes, although it must be remem- 
bered that a relatively large part of the production is consumed in the actual produc- 
ing regions. In this respect Australia and the United States lead, the proportion 
of the total production consumed in the country being in either case about 90 %. 
In France and Spain also the greater part of the table grapes grown are consumed 
within' the country. Even in the case of Italy which exports relatively the greater 
part of its production, more than half the product in recent years has remained 
within the borders. 

The present .situation of the •world cultivation of table grapes may be seen, 
from the following table in wiiich, so as to make clear the importance of the growing 
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of table grapes for the different viticultural regions, the total production in grapes 
is also given. This table is however unfortunately incomplete. The regions of 
European production do not include: Portugal, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Belgium and the Netherlands; in Africa, Algeria is omitted; and the 
x\siatic regions do not include: Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, India, Persia and the 
Par East. The following areas in the American continent are also omitted: the 
Eastern and Central States of the United States, Argentine and Chile, In none 
of these countries has an enquiry been carried out as yet on the extent of the 
production of table grapes. 



• Production of grapes 

Including 

TABLE 

GRAPES 


ha. 

. 

1000 quintals. 

ha. 

IOOO 

quintals 

Prance (1928) 

1083,980 

i 

60,321 

22,160 


1,112 

Grece (1928 

229,362 

5,132 

11,930 


350 

Italy (1929) 

— 

74,960 

— 


775 

Spain (1929) 

— 

4°, 935 | 

— 

appr. 

2,000 (1) 

French Morocco and Tunisia (1929) 

— 

j 

— , 

716 

Union of South Africa (1925-26) . 

— 

— i 

— 


139 

Korea (1929) 

— 

1 

— 


8 

California (1929) approx 

275,000 

16,443 ! 

63,200 


2, 80S ' 


(1926) 


(1926) 



Australia (1928) 

42,967 

2,448 J 

2,912 


I2'5 


(i) In default of official statistics the calculation was made on the basis of several estimates, ac- 
cording to which table grapes represented from four to sis per cent, of the whole production of grapes. 


Taken altogether, the production of table grapes of the countries shown 
in this table is approximately 8 million quintals. Apart from the regions of 
Central and Eastern Asia where the data available are so scanty as to render 
impossible any estimate of the volume of production, world production in table 
grapes may be estimated at from nine to ten million quintals, California stands 
first with approximately 30 per cent, of the whole; next come Spain with approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 and Prance with 10 to 15 per cent. The production figures of 
Morocco and Tunisia appear to be exaggerated as there is no considerable export 
from these two countries. Italy represents approximately from 8 to 10, Greece 
4 to 6 per cent., the remainder is accounted for by v South Africa and Australia. 
It should be added that the production of grapes under glass, so far as it is 
possible to draw conclusions from the export figures of the Netherlands and 
Belgium, would seem to be from 150 to 200,000 quintals. 

II. — The International trade in Table grapes since 1850. 

(a) The exporting and importing districts. 

The recent development of the international trade in table grapes appears 
from the figures of the following table, in which with a view to ascertaining the 
total volume of the trade' the exports and imports of the different countries are 
set out at ten year intervals beginning from 1901-1903. Some countries which 
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regularly export table grapes of their own production but also import, such as 
France," Belgium and the Netherlands, have been inserted on both sides of the 
table, and similarly those which in -the. course of their development have changed 
in tins respect, such as the United States, Russia and Rumania. The re-exports 
of the importing countries have been deducted from the imports, when it has 
proved possible to ascertain these re-exports with precision. In regard to the 
earlier phases of the international trade in table grapes from about 1850 to 1900 
the necessary statistical material is only parti all 3” available. The exports appear 
regular! y as larger than the imports, which is easily explicable from the fact that, 
at that period the imports of grapes of most countries were still an inconsiderable 
part of their whole trade balance, whereas the exports, owing to concentration 
of production in quite a few countries, were relatively large and were enumer- 
ated separately on account of their importance to the exporting countries. 
Speaking generally the export figures when added together probably correspond 
to the real extent of the international trade. It is true that up to 1870 the large 
figures for the exports from Italy and Portugal were not available. It may perhaps 
be concluded from the later development that the grape exports from these two 
countries together before 1S70 were as large as those of Spain which up to that 
ti me appears in the statistics as the only exporting country. To obtain an approach 
to the real facts the total figures for the period before 1870 should consequently 
be doubled. 

Development of the International Trade in Table Grapes during the XIXth century, 

(in 100 quintals) 


Average of the years 


Exporting countries 

I 1851-53 

1 

1861-63 

, 

1871-73 

1881-83 

1S91-93 

France . 

Italy ........ 

Portugal 

Spain ........ 

. Total . , ■■ . 

' ■ ' , , , , ' 1 

5 

(6) 40 

(2) 260 

(4) 25 
(7) 364 

(3) 824 
(5) 153 

1,614 

(1) 22 

1,728 
100 
2,203 

5 

4 ° 

649 

2.5S9 

4»°53 


(1), Average 1892-93. — (2) Average 1874-76. — (3) iSSx and 1885. — (4) 1871 and 1873. — 
(5) 1882. - (6) 1863. — (7) i8'73« 


From 1900 onw 7 ards the total figures of the imports and exports show, fairly 
satisfactory agreement. From 1911-13 the differences amount only to small 
percentages. Contrary to what had occurred earlier, the import figures have 
been since then larger than the export figures, a discrepancy that must be due 
to. re-exports the quantities of which it is not posible to' determine. 

The prosperity of the international trade in table grapes during the period 
of the peaceful economic development of Europe and the United States, which 
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Development of the International Trade in Table Grapes in XXih century 

(in loo quintals) 


Averages of the j’ears 


Importing countries 

1901-03 

| 

1911-13 | 

; i 

1927-29 

1930 

Belgium . 

39 

j ] 

77 1 

j 

277 ! 

279 

Bulgaria 

15 


120 ! 

277 

France 

101 

1,158 

3-727 ! 

2,213 

Greece > 

— 

(1) 69 

640 

73 ° 

Italy 

2 >544 ! 

2,211 

2,473 

1 4,532 

Netherlands 

(2) 1 

30 

535 ! 

74 1 

Austria-Hungary 



29 

0 

0 

Portugal 

374 ! 

(3) 6S0 

i 437 1 

338 

Rumania 


— .. 

526 ; 

384 

Spain 

3>752 \ 

4,626 

4-793 

3 * 85 2 

U. S. S. R 

° 

0 

/O 

56 

Hungary 


— 

343 

1 , 7^4 

Algeria 

375 

1,560 

516 

802 

Union of South Africa 

— . 

— 

220 

251 

Cyprus 

— 

— 

X72 

148 

Palestine 

— 

— 

38 

37 

Turkey 

— 

— 

20 

38 

Argentina 

— 

— 

330 

542 

United States 


— 

2, m 

2,225 

Totai, . . . j 

7,201 

10,442 

17.348 

19,209 


(i) Including Crete 1911-12. — (2) 1905. — (3} Average 1909-13. 


lasted from after the crisis of the years 1870 to 1880 up to the world war without 
serious interruption, was due to the large increase in the numbers of people, who 
could purchase increasing quantities of foods of a kind that had not previously 
been regarded as essential. The population was becoming concentrated in 
the towns and in ever increasing numbers. The new conditions of work and life 
demanded suitable nourishment of a less heavy kind. In addition the effect 
of the extension of the export trade was that more scientific transport equip- 
ment was introduced with an improved organisation of trade, and in this way 
the spread between the net cost and the selling price was reduced, which resulted 
in an increase alike in consumption and production. 

The table shows the steady growth of the international trade in table grapes 
and the predominant position held from the beginning by the Mediterranean 
countries and in particular by Spain. The very small quantity of 500 quintals 
exported in the years 1851-53 shows fairly clearly that, even if this export should 
properly be doubled in view of the Italian and Portuguese exports, regular export 
of table grapes did not begin till towards 1850. But up to 1860-65 the trade 
in table grapes taken as a whole was still of small importance. In all it was 
still only about 10,000 quintals. A remarkable percentage increase is to be noted 



Development of the International Trade in Table Grapes in XXth century 

(in 100 quintals) 


Exporting countries 


Averages of the years 


1901-03 

| 1911-13 

1 92 7-2 9 

1930 

Belgium 

3 

' 

5 

63 

56 

Denmark ............. 

9 


IOI 

97 

Germany 

1,829 

3.644 

6,276 

7.009 

Finland 

0 

0 

84 

78 

France 

503 

894 

618 

1,671 

Great Britain 

2,831 

2,671 

3,911 

3.3S6 

Irish Free State. 

0 

0 

89 

77 

Latvia 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Netherlands. . . 

— 

30 

39 

13 

Norway 

— 

86 

153 

170 

Austria 

— 

(1) 101 

796 

1,255 

Poland 

— 

— 

' 150 

7°4 

Rumania 

— 

(2) 158 

— 

— 

Russia 

— 

154 

0 

0 

Sweden 

— 

36 

M3 

185 

Switzerland . . 

197 

454 

970 

1,287 

Serbia. 

178 

5 10 

0 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

— 

— 

22,3 

3il 

Egypt 

— 

777 

1,089 

1,027 

Palestine . 


— . 

(3) is 

32 

Philippine Islands 

— 

... — 

s 5 

— 

Argentina 

— 

37 

229 

7 

Brazil . 

— 

198 

269 

225 

Canada • • 

48 ■ 

247 

1,269 

1,426 

Cuba 

— 

~ ■ 

237 

— 

Uruguav 

• — 

16 

(4) 9 

— 

United States . . 

„ ! 

1,671 

134 

252 

New Zealand 

— 

■ 

57 

41 

Total . . . 

5.593 

11,725 

17,016 

19,315 

(i) Including Hungary. - (a) Average 1911-12. - 

(3) 2927. - (4) Average 1927 

-28. 


during the ten succeeding years; towards 1871-73 the quantity of table grapes 
reaching international trade amounted to 65,000 quintals. The increase in 
volume hi the most recent decades is even more remarkable. From 1871-73 
to 1911-13 there was a rapid acceleration of this trade; in the first two decades 
the average was 175,000 quintals and in the two following it exceeded 300,000 
quintals. For the years 19x1-13 the average quantities in movement were nearly 
one million quintals. 

Up to 1901-1903 the expansion of the exports must be ascribed exclusively 
to the intensification of the activity of Spain, Italy and Portugal. Since the 
beginning of the XXth century, the proportion of the exports from France and 
Algeria has constantly increased. There are certain special' reasons for the late 
appearance of France on the market of table grapes. It is well known that 
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French, viticulture had been seriously affected by plant diseases introduced bet- 
ween 1870 and 1880 to such an extent that in the following years France was 
obliged to import from Greece large quantities of Corinth grapes to supplement 
the home production of wine grapes. The reconstruction of the vineyards during 
those years naturally put a stop to all export of table grapes, but led even- 
tually to a greatly increased production, when the new vine plants came into 
bearing. It was then that a rapid increase in the export of table grapes from 
France began. The further increase of exports from 1901-903 to 1911-13 was in 
part due to the export from other countries, with the exception of Italy the 
exports from which were already declining. 

Up to the end of last century the larger proportion of the table grapes enter- 
ing the world trade went to Great Britain. It is not however possible to make 
any exact statistical calculation in regard to this proportion, as in the British 
trade statistics comparable figures for import of table grapes appear only for 
certain years, so that an approximate estimate only can be made. If, for 
example, in the years 1891-93 Germany imported 35,000 quintals of these grapes, 
France 40,200 quintals. Switzerland 8,200 quintals, and if in addition the United 
States and some small countries took a certain proportion of the total export, 
which amounted to 406,400 quintals, the share of Great Britain must have been 
from 60 to 75 % of the international trade in table grapes. In the following 
ten years, 1891-93 to 1901-903, it was especially the imports directed to Great 
Britain which developed while those directed to France could no longer notice- 
ably increase on account of the reconstruction as indicated of the French 
production of grapes. The Swiss demand is of small importance only in the 
total world trade, although it more than doubled during these ten years. 
During the years 1 901-903 Great Britain absorbed 39 % of the world trade, 
and Germany nearly 25 %. During the previous decade the imports into Ger- 
many had thus considerably increased, and with the new century this develop- 
ment became even more marked. Before the war, Germany ranked first among 
the importing areas with an annual import of more than 260,000 quintals. During 
the same period, the imports directed to Great Britain showed no further 
increase. On the contrary a decline was already apparent from nearly 390,000 
quintals to about 290,000 quintals. The British markets could clearly absorb 
no more grapes and preferred other tropical or subtropical fruits, more parti- 
cularly bananas, the imports of which during the first decade of the XXth cen- 
tury rose to an extraordinary degree. On the continental markets, on the 
other hand, the banana did not gain ground appreciably and accordingly could 
not oust the table grapes. Up to this time the Spanish exporters had almost 
exclusively consigned their produce to England, but now that marketing of 
grapes in England was becoming more difficult, they were compelled to find 
other markets. They were especially successful in the United States, but in 
Europe also they effected much owing to the high quality of their wares. In 
this way the Italian exports suffered, and, as has been already said, entered 
upon a period of decline.. 

Prof. Dr. Kurt Ritter and . Dr. Martix Guttfeld 


(to he continued) 
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CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation in Mexico. 

A short article was published in No. 4 (April., 1932) of this Bulletin on “ Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Organisation in the United States of Mexico ”, In accor- 
dance with further information received from the Department of Agriculture of 
Mexico the following explanatory notes are added ; 

{a) the Law of 21 January 1931 really only modified co-operative credit 
bv amending the law which had established the National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit ; 

(b) the activities which be undertaken, in accordance with the law, 
by the co-operative societies, ate to be understood as referring to the activities 
of the organisations authorised under the general law on co-operative societies; 

(c) the list showing the number of co-operative societies organised and 
their distribution over the territory of the Republic refers only' to the co-opera- 
tive societies formed under the Department of Agriculture and includes only a 
part of the whole number of societies -which have been organised in virtue of 
the General Law on Co-operative Societies, grouped in other Federal Organi- 
sations such as the National Agrarian Commission, the Forestry Department 
of Hunting and Fishing, the Secretariat of Industry, Trade and Labour, and 
the National Bank of Agricultural Credit. 

(d) at the present time, a Committee appointed by the State is enquiring 
into a new proposal for a General Law of Co-operative Societies intended to 
replace that of Februaiv 1927. 

■ M. B. 
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The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop miles and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany t Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Chechoslov- 
akia: i = excellent, 2 — good , 3 = average, 4 — bad , 5 ~ very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 ~ good, 
60 = fairly good , 50 = average, 30 = bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 = good , 3 = ' average, 2 = bad, 1 =* very bad; Netherlands: go = excellent , 70 — good, 60 ■= fairly good, 
50 ~ below average ; U. S. S. E.: 5 — good, 4 — above the average , 3 == average, 2 — Mo® average, 
.1 = Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield, of a long 

series of years; United Stales: 100 =* crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal 
to the average of the last ten years . 


CEREALS 


Wheat. — The estimates available of wheat production this year now cover 
nearly all the producing countries of the northern hemisphere, except for the 
U. S. S. R. and China. The total production of the other few countries for which 
data are still lacking has, in recent years, been only about 35-40 million centals 
(60-65 million bushels). 

As regards Europe, according the new estimates and the rectifications of 
previous figures received after the publication of the August Report, the results 
exceed the forecasts made last month. The total production of this continent 
is the largest recorded since the war, exceeding even the record figure of 1929, 
Yields have been high in all the European countries except the exporting 
countries of eastern Europe ; nearly everywhere they have been larger and in 
many cases considerably larger, than those of 1931 and the average of the 
preceding five years. In the four most important producing countries, which 
normally together furnish over half of the total European production, the results 
have been as follows : 


Wheat yields per acre . 


Average 
192©- 1930 


'* 

centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

Germany ...... 

. . . I9.8 

33 *o 

17.4 

29.0 

17.8 

29.6 

Spain . . . . 

. . . . 9.7 

16.2 

7-1 

ix.9 

7-9 

13.2 

France 

. . . .15-0 

25.0 

12.3 

20.5 

12.5 

20.8 

Italy ...... 

, . . . 13. 1 

21.9 

12.3 

20.5 

11. 1 

18.4 


The harvest, moreover, in most of the European countries other than those 
of eastern Europe,, has been effected on areas larger than those of last year or 
the preceding quinquennium, the respective increases for this group of coun- 
tries being about 1,200,000 and 3,000,000 acre$> 

Thanks to the high yield and also to a smaller extent, to the increase in 
area, the total European production, excluding the exporting countries of the 
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East, has reached a record. According to the information available it exceeds 
the 'figure for 1931 by nearly 130 million centals (320 million bushels) and the 
average of 1926-1930 by about 145 millions (240 millions). In the ease of 
Germany, Spain, Estonia, Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden 
and Czechoslovakia, production in 1932 has no precedent ; for other countries 
such as Austria, Belgium and France it very nearly approaches the maxima 
attained in the last twenty years. 

An altogether different situation exists in the exporting countries of eastern 
Europe (Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia), where the yields 
have in general been very low, due particularly to the damage caused by rust, 
and area has also, on the whole, been reduced. The total area for the five coun- 
tries has decreased by about 2,100,000 acres compared with 1931. The yields 
are as follows : — 


Wheat yields per acre . 



centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

Bulgaria . . , 

..... XI . 2 

xS.6 

12.4 

20*7 

9-5 

15-9 

Hungary. . 

9-0 

15.0 

IO.9 

1S.1 

12.5 

20.8 

Poland . . 

7.9 

I3.2 

II. 2 

is.6 

II. I 

18.4 

Rumania . 

..... 6.2 

XO.4 

9*5 

15.8 

Co 

Ar 

14.6 

Yugoslavia 

..... 7.4 

12 *3 

11. 0 

18.3 

10. 0 

16.7 

In conclusion, the production of the 

five countries mentioned 

above is 


smaller by about 90 million centals (150 million bushels) compared with 1931 
and by 45 millions (75 millions) compared with the average of the preceding 
five years. 

The excellent results obtained in the remainder of Europe give however, 
an. increase for the whole of the continent of nearly 42 million centals (70 mil- 
lion bushels) compared with last 3*ear and about 100 million centals (160 million 
bushels) compared with the average. 

As regards North America, owing to the estimate recently furnished by 
Canada, which exceeds ' the preliminary forecasts based on area and crop 
condition on August x, the total figure of production for the continent now 
approaches that of last year, although still remaning 16 million centals 
(26 million bushels) below it. But compared with the average for the preceding 
five years, there is a negative difference of about 70 million centals (117 million 
bushels). 

For Asia and Africa the data available do not show any important changes 
in comparison with those published last month and the total for this group also 
shows little change compared with 1931 and the average. 

The total production of the northern hemisphere - excluding the crops 
of the IT. S. S. R, and China - exceeds by about 20 millions centals (33 million 
bushels) that of last year, and' is about 30 million centals (50 million bushels) 
above 'the average of 1926 to 1930. . ; , ■ 



Production of Wheat. 


Countries 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 ; 

1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million centals) 




Europe (23 countries) 

893 

851 

809 

860 

833 

754 

721 

m 

North America (3 countries) 

714 

730 

778 

675 

895 

822 

750 

648 

Asia (4 countries). ■. 

234 

240 

269 

225 

203 

234 

227 

229 

Africa (4 countries) 

42 

42 

* 37 

46 

44 

40 

37 ; 

44 

Totals ... 

1,883 

1,863 

1,893 

1,806 

1,975 

1,850 

1 

1,735 

! 

1,754 





(Million bushels) 




Europe (23 countries) 

1,488 

i 1,418 

1,348 i 

1,433 

1,389 

1,257 

1,201 

1389 

North America (3 countries) ...... 

1,190 

| 1,216 

1,297 

1,124 

1,492 

1,371 

1,249 

1,080 

Asia (4 countries) 

389 

400 

448 

375 

338 

389 

378 

382 

Africa {4 countries) 

70 

• 70 

62 

77 

73 

66 

62 

73 

Totals . . . 

3,137 

3,104 

3,155 

3,009 

3,292 

3,083 

2,890 

2,924 


For the U. S. S. R., no official information on crop results is available ; 
in general, it is considered that the quantities of wheat which could be exported 
from the country this year, will be smaller than those exported during last 
season. 

For China, the information available indicates a poor production. 

hastly, as regards the crops of the southern hemisphere, in Australia pros- 
pects for wheat production on an area much larger than that, of last year, are 
favourable ; in Argentina, where there has also been an extension of the wheat 
area (11.3% more than last year), crop condition is on the whole average 
although in some important producing areas (the northern area of Santa Fe 
and Entre Rios), damage by locusts is reported. 

Rye. — For rye, the data available cover the whole of the production of the 
northern hemisphere except those of the U. S. S. R. and a small number of 
countries of minor importance, the total production of which varies round about 
35 million centals (60 million bushels). 


Production of Rye. 


Countries ! 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

j 1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million centals). 




Europe ( 19 . countries) ... . . . . . . 

492 

408 

483 

492 

474 

421 

397 

494 

North America (2 countries) ...... 

3! 

22 

37 

26 

29 

37 

24 

29 

Totals' . . . 

523 

430 

520 

518 

503 

458 

421 ’ 

523 





(Million .bushels) 




Europe (19 countries) „ . ... , . „ . 

878 | 

728 

862 

878 

846 , 

752 | 

■ 709 ' 

882 

North. America {2 countries)''. . . ■ . 7 " 

55 | 

39 

■ 67 ' 

47 

. . 51 

67 ; 

43 

51 

Totals . .. . 

933 

767 

929 

925 

■ 897 

819 

752 

933 



Crop results are, oa the whole, satisfactory ; the total exceeds by about 
03 million centals (166 million bushels) the figure for 1931, which was a year 
of poor production, approaches the crops obtained during the most favourable 
years and exceeds the average of 1926-1930 by nearly 40 million centals (70 mil- 

lion bushels). 

Barley . — For this product, the data available cover about 85 % of the 
total production of the northern hemisphere, excluding the U. S. S. R. 

The European production is satisfactory and considerably larger than the 
total crop of 1931 and the average ; it constitutes a record for the post-war 
period except 1929. 

In North America, this year’s crop greatly exceeds the extremely low one 
of last year and, owing to the increased acreage under this crop in the United 
States, is also a little above the average. On the contrary, the known produc- 
tions of Asia and Africa do not completely reach the level of 1931 and the preced- 
ing quinquennium. 

Production of Barley. 


Countries 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million centals) 




Europe (ax countries) 

317 

276 1 

306 1 

331 ! 

295 I 

262 

271 | 

267 

North America (2 countries) ...... 

187 

128 

212 i 

183 

225 ' 

163 

126 

134 

Asia (3 countries) 

60 

64 

64 

68 

62 | 

64j 

64 

66 

Africa (4 countries) 

40 

46 

40 

49 

49 

37 

33 | 

49 

Totals * . . 

604 

514 

622 

631 

.631 

526 

494 

516 





(Million bushels) 




Europe' {21 countries) . . , . , . . . . -i 

66 ! ! 

574 

638 

I 689 

6S5 

547 ! 

565 ! 

556 

North America {2 countries) ., . . . . . 

390 

266 

441 

1 381 

468 

340 

262 

280 

Asia (3 countries). ... ... . . . , . 

124 

133 

133 

142 

129 

133 

133 

138 

Africa <4 countries) A. . . . ... . . . 

83 

96 

83 

101 

101 

78 

69 

101 

Totals , . . 

1,258 

1,069 

1,295 

1,313 1 

1,313 

1,098 

1,029 

1,075 


Summarising, according to the data at present available, the results obtained 
this year show an increase of about .90 million centals (190 million, bushels) 
compared with the very poor crop of 1931 and of about 23 millions (50 millions) 
on the average. 

Oats. — The estimates available cover a group of countries which in general 
furnish about 85 % of the total production of the northern hemisphere (excluding 

that of the U. S. S. R.)> 

On the basis of these estimates, it may be considered that the European' 
crop exceeds the deficient one of 1931 'and nearly reaches the average production 
of the period 1926-30 ; in North America, the total figure considerably exceeds 
the extremely poor result of last year and is also above the' average. 

Uniting these figures, the total production in- 1932 shows an, increase of 
nearly 104 million centals (324 million bushels) on 1931 and of nearly 20 mil- 
lion centals (64 million bushels) on the average of the preceding five years. 



Production of Oats . 


Countries 

. 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

00 

Ov 



1927 

1926 

1925 

Europe (20 countries) ......... 

406 

377 

334 

(MiilJon centals) 

463 : 423 

384 

401 

373 

North America (2 countries) 

542 

467 

553 

454 

575 

498 

496 

589 

Asia and Africa (4 countries) ..... 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

7 

Totals . . . 

952 

1 

S4S 

j 

944 

924 

1,005 

886 

901 

i i 

969 

Europe (20 countries) . 

1,268 

! 1,178 j 

1,199 ; 

(Million bushels) 

1,447 ! 1,323 

1,199 : 

1 1,254 ; 

. 1.164 

North America (2 countries) ...... 

1.695 

1,461 

1,729 ; 

1,419 

1,798 

1,5 57 ! 

■ 1,550 ! 

1,839 

Asia and Africa (4 countries) 

14 

14 ; 

21 j 

* 21 

2 ! 

: 14 j 

j 14 | 

21 

Totals . . . 

2,977 

2,653 

2,949 

2,887 

3,142 

! 2,770 ’ 

j 2,818 

3,024 


♦ * * 

Germany : As a result of generally hot, dry weather in August the cutting of 
cereal crops was accelerated. In the districts not favoured by the weather, the crops 
were still standing at the beginning of September. 

(Production of spelt (including that mixed with wheat and rye) amounts to 
3,693,000 centals against 2,941,000 last year and 3,200,000, the average for 1926-1930 ; 
percentages: 125.6 and 115.4. 

The area sown to buckwheat is 29,100 acres compared with 30,100 last year and 
42,200, the average for 1927-1930 ; percentages : 96.7 and 69.0. That sown to mixed 
grain is 906,000 acres compared with 894,000 last year and 884,000, the average for the 
five years 1926-1930 ; percentages 101.3 and 102.4. 

Austria : In the first week of August temperature fell and there was an average 
quantity of precipitation. In a few districts some hail fell also and there was some 
snow in the mountains. After the middle of the month the weather became fairly 
hot. In the last few days of the month, frequent storms occurred, accompanied by 
a fall in temperature. In many regions and especially south of the main Alpine range, 
moisture is needed. In August, the weather favoured harvesting and threshing of 
cereals in the higher regions. 

The quantities of all kinds of cereals produced, as may be seen from the general 
table, are very satisfactory. The quality of the grain may be said to be generally 
very satisfactory. Except for oats, the quantity of cereal straw obtained is excellent. 
Spring barley straw especially is this year very soft and suitable for feeding to livestock. 

Belgium : The month of August was characterised by sunny weather and a period 
of intense heat. Tocal storms brought beneficial rain. The weather has generally 
been favourable to agriculture. In many places lodging has made the use of harvest- 
ing machinery difficult. The fine weather has permitted carting under very favourable 
conditions. Threshing has begun ; yields are reported to be above the normal and the 
grain is of good quality. For wheat, however, yields are not up to previous expectations, 
especially in the case of crops lodged early in the season. 

Denmark : The cereal harvest is finished. Grain production in many districts' 
has not ■ come up to expectations, whereas that of straw is very satisfactory in different 



parts of the country. On the basis of the threshing results at present known, a nearly 
average production may be anticipated. 

Wheat production which, at the commencement of harvest vas very promising, 
has not come up to expectations in part of the Islands. Barley grain is rather small 
in the regions where ripening has taken place too rapidly. 

Crop conditions by the Institute’s system are as follows : 

i September i August i September 


193- 193 2 1931 

Wheat 98 100 - — 

Rye 98 97 95 

Barley 98 97 95 

Oats 96 92 96 


Spain : The revised figures of production given in the general table especially 
for wheat, greatly exceed the first estimates. These figures are considered to be practi- 
cally final although the data for some provinces may yet be subject to some modifications. 

Estonia : The winter crop results are satisfactory ; the fine weather has favoured 
harvesting and threshing of wheat. Condition of the spring crops has deteriorated 
because the July drought checked growth. Yields of these crops, according to the 
estimates of the agricultural correspondents, will be smaller than last year and below 
the average of the last ten years. 

This year’s area of mixed grain is 184,000 acres compared -with 181,000 in 1931 
and 169,000, the average for 1926-1930 ; percentages 10 2.1 and 109.3. Production 
is forecast at 1,603,000 centals (2,764,000 bushels) against 2,026,000 (3,492,000) and 
1,532,000 (2,641,000) respectively ; percentages : 79.1 and 104.6. 

Irish Free State : The weather during August was ideal for harvesting work and 
all the cereal crops were cut and saved under excellent conditions. No serious damage 
was sustained by the crops from the effects of the weather or from pests or disease. 

Finland : Production of mixed grain is now estimated at 481,000 centals (829,000 
bushels) compared with 288,000 (497,000) in 1931 and 323,000 (557,000), the average 
for the preceding quinquennium ; percentages. 166.7 and 148.8. 

France : Prom August 15 to September 15, the weather was on the whole rather 
favorable for carting in the few regions where it had not, been finished ; storms, in 
.some cases violent, following days of great heat have injured wheat in the stooks in 
some' districts' but, the' damage is on the whole slight as most of the soaked gra in had 
time to dry before carting took place ; in some areas of, the Southwest and Centre 
only, a large proportion of soaked grain is reported. Threshing is in progress through- 
out the country ; yields are deceptive in places in the Southwest and the central 
and western area but, with .the exception of the South, the hopes of good or very good 
yields are confirmed nearly, everywhere. 

The official estimate published in the table is a provisional one made before the 
first ‘threshing results in most regions were known. Comparison with the first estimates 
of preceding years made ' in September-October cannot, therefore, strictly be made. 
The estimate for this year, however rough, indicates that the . crop is one of the best 
of the post-war period like those of 1925 and 1929 ; it indicates a record production- 
in the North, exceeding the maximum reached in 192.5 by 5.3 million centals' (8.8 mil- 
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Cereals. 



f) Area 

f) Production 
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Average 

0 / !932 

/o 1933/33 
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Average ' 



Average 

0 , 1932 

Countries 

1932' ; 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

1932 

1931 

1926 

to 1930 , 

1932 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

1932/33 


j 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 




1032 '33 

1931/32 

1926 ; 27 

1931 

Aver. 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926;' 2 7 

*933/33 

1931/32 

1926 / 2 ? 

1931 

Aver. 



j 


to 1 930/3 1 

1931 / 

= 100 



to 1930 ,: 31 



to 1930 / 3 * 

1931 / 






1932 







1932 

= 100 



1,000 acres 

— 100 


1,000 centals : 

1,000 bushels 1 

= 100 










WHEAT. 







Germany .... 


5,634 

5,356 

4,181 

105.2 

134.8' 

111,750 

93,329 

74,380! 

186,247 

155,545 

123,964 

119.7 

150.2 

Austria. .... 


517 

517 

508 

100.0 

101.8 

7,646 

6,605 

6,946, 

12,743 

11,009 

11,576 

115.7 

110.1 

Belgium .... 


391 

381 

384 

102.4 

101.7 

9,060 

8,291 

8,73l! 

15,099 

13,817 

14,551 

109.3 

103.8 

Bulgaria .... 


2,906 

2,964 

2,754 

98.1 

105.5* 32,335 

36,718 

26,200: 

53,891 

61,195 

43,666 

88.1 

123.4 

Spain 


11,189 

11,245 

10,786, 

99.5 

103.7 

108,426 

80,657 

85,802! 

180,707 

134,4261 

143,001 

134.4 

126.4 

Estonia ..... 


128 

99 

74 

129.0 

173.3 

1,147 

1,043 

707 

1,912 

1,738 

1.178,1 

110.1 

162.4 

Finland ..... 


50 

47 

40 

106.8 

126.6 

747 

696 

554 

1,246 

1,161 

923 

107.3 

134.9 

France 


13,235 

12,840 

13,052 

103.1 

101.4 

198,818 

158,473 

162,547! 

331,375 

264,116 

270,906 

125.5 

122.3 

England Wales . 


1,288 

1,197 

1,460 

107.6 

88.2 

24,46! 

21,532 

28,378 

40,768 

35,887 

47,296 

113.6 

86.2 

♦Scotland .... 


52 

50 

57 

104.9 

92.7 

1,075 

1,335! 

1,792 

2,225 


. 

*N. Ireland . . . 


4 

3 

5 

131.2 

79.2 


64 

112 j 


106 

187 



Greece .... . . 



1,390 

1,300 

— 

— 

11,023 

7,323 

7,152i 

18,372 

12,205 

1 1,920 

1*50,5 

154.1 

Hungary . . . 


3,897 

4,011 

3,953 

97.2 

98.6 

35,152 

43,531 

49,246 

58,586 

72,550 

82,075 

80.8 

71.4 

Italy 


12,170 

11,870 

12,083 

102.5 

100.7 

159,557 

146,503 

133,831 

265,924 

244,167 

223,048 

108.9 

119,2 

♦Latvia 


255 

215 

151 

118.8 

168.7 

2,033 

1,607 


3,388 

2,679 


. . 

Lithuania . . . 


514 

478 

401 

107.4 

128.1 

u>) 4,872 

w) 4,114 

10 ) 3,133 

0 ) 8.120 

w) 6,857. 

w) 5,222 

118.4 

155.5 

Luxemburg ... 


22 

23 

30 

97.8 

73.9 

298 

244 

331 

496 

407 

551 

122.0 

90.0 

Malta ..... 


10 

10 

9 

99.2 

103.9 

181 

166 

179 

301 

277 

298 

10 S .6 

101.0 

Netherlands . . 


293 

192 

137 

152.2 

212.9 

7,98! 

4,051 

3,660f 

13,301 

6,751 

6,100 

197,0 

218.0 

Poland ..... 


4,206 

4,495 

3,477 

93.6 

121.0 

33,534 

49,933 

38,519;: 

55,888 

83,220 

64,197 

67.2 

87,1 

Portugal .... 



1,271 

1,082 

— 

— 

10,883 

7,799 

6,262! 

18,138 

12,999 

10,437 

139,5 

173.8 

Rumania .... 


7,043 

8,566 

7,625 

82.2 

92.4 

44,093 

81,181 

66,443]’ 

73,486 

135,299 

110,736 

54.3 

66.4 

Sweden .... 


747 

683 

544 

109.4 

137.2 

15,499 

10,829 

10,276! 

25,830 

18,048 

17,325 

143.1 

150.8 

Switzerland i). . 


182 

179 

175 

101.5 

103.8 

3,389 

3,294 

3*372, 

5,647 

5,489 

5,619 

102.9 

100.5 

Czechoslovakia . 


2,092 

2,060 

1,907 

101.6 

109.7 

32,127 

24,739 

29,466 

53,543 

41,232 

49,109 

129.9 

109.0 

Yugoslavia . . . 


5,243 

5,395 

4,899 

97.2 

107.0 

38,887 

59,274 

48,794; 

64,810 

98,789 

81,322 

65.6 

79.7 

'■ Total Europe . 

§) 

74M 

75,269 

70,861 

98.9 

105.0 

891,866 

850,325 

794,909< 

1,486,430 

1,417,184 

1,324,820 

104.9 

1122 

•U.S.S.S. . j®> 


32,337 

53,603 

29,173 

62,901 

20,663 

54,224 

110.8 

85.2 

156.5 

98.9 

1 

1 ... 


501,596! 



835,976 



Canada ..... 


27,175 

26.115 

23,926 

104.1 

113.6 

280,2% 

182,486 

261,452* 

467,150 

304,144 

435,7441 

153.6 

107.2 

United States 


33,245 

41,363 

38,202 

80.4 

87.0 

265,200 

473,677 

352,524 

442,000 

789,462 

587,541 

56.0 

75.2 


22,169 

13,936 

21,243 

159.1 

104.4 

163,800 

62,845 

162,919 

273,000 

104,742 

271,532 

260.6 

; 100,5 

Mexico ...... 


1,066 

1,501 

1,278 

71.1 

83.4 

5,353 

9,736 

6,724 

8,921 

16,226 

11,207 

55.0 

: 79.6 

Total North Amer. 


83,655 

82,915 

84,649 

100.9 

98.8 

714,643 

728,744 

783,619 

1,191,07! 

1,214,574 

1,306,024 

98.1 

1 912 

Korea . . 



, ■ 

882 

— 


4,983 

5,004 

5,422 

8,305 

8,340 

9,037 

99.6 

91.6 

India. ..... 


33,749 

32,189 

31,485 

104.8 

107.2 

202,182 

208,432 

199,203 

336,971 

347,387! 

332,005 

97.0 

101.5 

'Japan V' . . . . 


1235 

1,231 

1,185 

100.3 

104.2 

19,520 

18,536 

17,819 

32,533 

30,892 

29,699 

105.3 

109.5 

"Syria and Leban. 


1,191 

1*168 

1,118 

102.0 

106.5 

7,452 

8,358 

8,383 

230,827 

12,419: 

13,929 

13,971 

■ 89.2 

88.9 

Total Asia . . . 

§) 

37,040 

§) 35,453 

34,670 

104.5 

106.8 

234,137 

240,330 

390,228 

400,548 

384,712 

97.4 

10L4 

Algeria . . . . . 


3,695 

3,640 

3,738 

101.5 

98.8 

19,731 

15,390 

17,755 

32,885! 

25,649 

29,592 

128.2 

1:1 U ' 

'.'Eritrea".. . '■ 


25 

22 

23 

MU 

109.6 

132 

18 

44 

220 : 

29 

73 

: — 

■ — 

♦Kenya 2 } . . . 


45 

43 

67 

104,2 

66.8 


174 

404 


290' 

' 674 



French Morocco . 


2,450 

2,477 

2,699 

98.9 

90,8 

1*3,179 

17,981 

16,553 

*21,965 

29,967: 

27,588 

*72.3' 

' 79,6 

"Tunis.:. . , . , 


2,100 

1,977 

1,774 

106.2 

118.4 

8,319 

8,378 

6,905 

14,697 

13,962 

11,508 

105.3 

127.7 

" Total Africa. , . 


8,270 

8,116 

8,234 

1019 

100,4 

41,861 

41,767 

41,257 

69,767 

69,607 

68,761 

m 2 

101,5 

♦Argentina . .A, 

3) 

19,250 

3} 17,295 

3) 20,901 

11 U 

92.1 


135,556 

150,156 


225,922 

251,255 



♦Chili . . , . ... 

1,570 

1,517 

1,635 

103.5 

96.1 


12,712 

16,597 


21,187 

27,66! 



., Grand Totals , 

5)203383 

§) 201,753 

198,414 

100.8 

102.5 

1, 882,507 

1,861,166 

1,850,612 

3,137,496 

3,101,913 

3,084,3 17 

101.1 

101.7 









RYE. 







"■ Germany':':.'.,, , .; 


10,996 

10,788 

I 11,616 

j 101.9 

94.7 

184;8l9 

147,769 

165,770 

330,034 

262,982 

2%, 018] 

: ' 125,5 

1115 

,' Austria.. A '. • , ■ . 


934 

934 

942 

i loo.o 

99.2 

13,0161 

10,601 

11,143 

23,243 

18,931 

19,898 

122,8 

116.8 

" ..Belgium,:. , ■ A ..a// 


573 

553 

569 103.6 

100,7 

11,244 

■: 11,470 

11,862 

20,078 

20,483 

21,182 

98.0 

94.8 

: A /Bulgaria " A 


598 

597 

521 

100.1 

114.7 

6,402 

6,760 

4,716 

11,433 

12,072 

'8,422! 

94.7 

135.7 

A .Spam. ■; : .i 


1,517 

1,516 

1,658 

100.1 

91.5 

15,523 

11317 

12,420 

■■ 27,719 

21,103 

22,179 

131.4 

125.0 

Estonia . , . . 


364 

356 

351 

102.2 

103.5 

3,747 

3,259 

■3,515 

6,691 

. 5,820 

6,277 

"115,0 

■ ■/KM' 

Finland . , . . 


544 

554 

540 

98.2 

.100.7 

7,289 

6.604 

■6,663 

13,015 

11,792 

11,898 

110.4 

109.4 



s 


V A) 


Production 


; ! ! Average j 

X 93 ^ j; 

| I ^' I ^f I | to 193& ! 

193-.33 ;j 


I 93=.’33 : 1931,3-’ ! l62 7 , ; 

r - X ! Aver/' 

; ; |ii- 1930/31 

| 1931 . ; li 


i 1932 i~ lOO'i" 

! 1,000 acres 

— 100! ji 


j 

‘•’France ij 

i,78i ; 

! ,760 i 

1,899 

101,2 

93.8: 

Greece . . . . .9 


1791 

13! 



Hungarv . . . . ij 

1 ,574 : 

1,486' 

1,63 1 

105.9 

96.5-1 

Italy !| 

278 

284: 

305 

97.9 

9 1 * 1 ; ' 

•Latvia li 

593: 

572' 

628 

103.7 

94.5' 1 . 

Lithuania . . . ji 

U95* 

1,237 

1,164 

95.0 

102 Ja 

Luxemburg , . . 

!7 ; 

16 

IS 

108.1 

97.1i! 

Netherlands . . .■ 

407: 

445 

485 

91.6 

84.13 

Pciauu ■ 

! 3,834: 

14,263 

14,078 

97.0 

98.34 

'Rumania , . . . i: 

79! ; 

1,006 

■ 779 

78.6 

101.5,; 

Sweden 

5i4 : 

513 

686 

1 00.5 

74.9:1 

Switzerland 

45 

46 

49 

99.5 

92.3 

Czechoslovakia . ii 

2,583. 

2.4% 

2,548 

103,3 

101.4 a 

Yugoslavia - . . !; 

65 5 j 

625 

557 

93,4 

i 10.5 

Total Europe . . !•§) 

57,560 

37,906! 

38,623 

9911 

.97.2 

nr.s.s.Jt. . . . jj 

65,73 1 

68,380| 

63,48! 

96.1 i 

100.4 

Canada. 

773! 

778 1 

955 

99.4 

80.9: 

United States . . j; 

3,324 j 

'3, 127| 

3,312 

1 06. 3 

; 100.4.! 

T otal A* 0 r Ik A ■ me r. 

ij 

4.097 

3,905\ 

4,267 

i W4,9 

96.0: 

Algeria ..... |i 

5i 

3 ! 

4 

161.1 

! 147.3,; 

'♦French Morocco . ij 

2j 

2! 

2 

! 94.5 

: 105.3jj 

•Argentina , . ijs) 

2,532 3 ) 

1,37313) 1.065 

L 111.2 

! 143.&} 

•Chili . . . . . . i| ' ' 

7; 

7 

S 

I 104.3 

92.1 j 

Grand Total* . jj§) 41,6621 

ij i 

41,814 

42,999 

99.6 

97- ij j 


ji 

j 


German w. ... 

3,875 1 

'Austria. ..... 

416: 

"Belgium .... 

89! 

Bulgaria/ ; . . . 

'■605| 

■Sonin 

4,837! 

Estonia ...... 

266 i 

•Irish Free'' State j 

103 j 

: Finland , . . . .j 

i 300: 

•France,. . . , ..' ! 

i 1,859! 

Engl, and Wales j 

j ■ 963: 

•Scotland . . . 5 j 

! ■ 70; 

Greece . . ...... 1 

,...'! 

Hungary'', 

I ' 1,165 

Italv 

! 335! 

Latvia , . „ , ■ , 

457-j 

.•Lithuania . ■ 

495* 

■Luxemburg'. .... 

...is; 

Malta 4 } g .. ■ . 

6 i 

: Netherlands' ,,'.■■ 

30 1 

..Poland * . .. 

3,142; 

■l./'Rnmania h . . 

4,547! 

■■'Sttvleif ■ ■, 

31 1 j 

;; .' 0 mi.lieetlan{i . .. 

' 17} 

'' Czechoslovakia , 

- 1,762! 

■ ■Yugoslavia ,.■,.■ 

ij 1,040! 

ToiM Em tip* . . 

jj§) 24,956 

*tJ, S, $, R. . . , 

I- 16329 

Cun; la .... 

3,742 ; 

Unite ] Slates . . 

| 13,895 

Td Xifir. A n.tr. 

jf 17,637 


t 


4,001 i 

3,733 1 

96.81 

103.8:' 

416! 

. .387; 

100.0! 

107.51 

70 j 

78! 

1 26.9 ; 

114.2; 

607| 

591! 

99,7, 

102.5 

4,644 

4,481 

104.2 

107.9 

279 

' 283; 

95,4 

93.9 

116 

1,25 1 

89.0 

82.4 

276 

. 276 

109.1 

103.8 

1,865 

1,721 

99.7 

108.0 

1,029 

1,104 

93.6 

87.2! 

ss 

112 

79.6 

62.6 

557 

472 

u_. 

— 

1,165 

• 1,077 

1G0.0 

108.2 

543 

579 

98.5 

92.4 

45! 

436 

101.4 

104.S 

474 

499 

104.4 

99.2 

n 

9 

89,9 

114.1 

7 

1 

; 90.3: 

94.0} 

71 

n 

! '70.3: 

70.0 

3,144 

2;9 05 

1 99.9! 

108.2 

4,742 

4, 494 

95.9 

101.2 

311 

333 

99.9; 

93.3 

18 

16 

98.6! 

107.7 

' 1,781 

: 1,759 

98,9! 

10Q.2 

1,117 

3,022 

! 93.0; 

101.7 

25jm 

24J13 

98.9 

103.4 

16,854 

18,169 

96.9 

89.9 

3,768 

4,704! 

99 3 : 

79.6 

11,428] 11,231 

' 121.6 

1 23-7 : 

15.196 

'' 15M 

116.0 

im 

■ : 


i 


Average 1 

1 

[ 

Average 

0 4932 ; 

i 

1932 

19 3 x j 

1926 j 
to 1930 j 

1926/27 I 

1932 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

I933;33j 

1939 33 

I93i,32 1 

x 93 2 / 33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

1931 

Aver.| 

i 


- *i 

to 1930/311 



to 1930/31 

1931/ 



*! 




.1932 

= IOC 

1 , coo centals j! 

|i 

x, 

000 bushels j 

= 100 

■ I 

! 


16,530; 

Ij 

23,904 


29,519 

49,801 


! 

.../I 

882 

1,017: 

898* 

"l,575 

1,816 

1.603 

29,240 

’86.7 

98.2 

17,955; 

12,136* 

16,374! 

32,062 

21,672 

147.9 

109,7 

3,538 

3,375 1 

3,5841 

5,961 

6,027 

6,401 

98.9 

93.1 

... 

3,I44i 

5,448! 


5,615 

9,729 


12,787 

9,1 1S| 

11,307; 

22,834 

16,282 

20,192 

1*40.2 

il3.! 

23! 

188| 

219! 

413 

336 

391 

123.1 

105.7 

7.650 

7,9331 

8,698! 

13,660 

14,167 

15,532 

96.4 

88.0 

341,343 

125,722 1 

137,3371 

252,399 

224,504 

245,246 

112.4 

102.9 

7,275 

7,819! 

7,1231 

12,992 

13,962 

12,721 

93.0 

102 .! 

9,722 

6,5771 

9,925/ 

17,362 

11,745 

17,723 

147.8 

98.0 

833 

785! 

S94j 

1,488 

1,402 

1,597 

106.2 

93.2 

42,332 

30.5931 

36,752/ 

75,593 

54,631 

65,629 

138,4 

115,2 

4,527 

4,264 j 

4, 144j 

8,084 

7,614 

7,399 

106.2 

109.2 

490,915 

407,3Q7\ 

453,344i 

876,636 

727,341 

809,548 

120.5 

1083 

... 


492,031 



878,629 



7,126 

23,800 

2,980! 

8,685! 

12,725 

5,322 

15,509 

239.1 

82.0 

1 8,208 j 

. 22,692 

42,500 

32,514 

40,522 

130.7 

104.9 

30,926 

21, m\ 

31,377 

55,225 

37,836 

56,031 

145.9 

98.6 

44 

20 ! 

2 S| 

79 

37 

49 

215.3 

159,5 


' 8 j 

' 11 


14 

19 



■ 5,4561 

3,329* 


9,744 

5,945 




46 : 

73; 


82 

127 



521,835 

428,515 

484,749; 

931,940 

765,214 

865,628 

121.8 

197.7 


BARLEY. 







71,020 

66,540 

64,324 

147,961 

138,627 

134,011 

106.7 

1 10.4 

6,180; 4,775 

5,53! 

12,874 

9,948 

11,523 

129.4 

nu 

2,068 

; 1,705 

1,862 

4,308 

3,552 

3,879 

121.3 

MU: 

7,022;. 7,949 

6,607 

14,629 

16,560 

13,765 

i 88.3 

106,3, 

. 58,2891 43,548 

45,265 

121,438 

90,727 

94,304 

133.9 

128.8;J 

2,061 

j 2,849 

2,512 

4,293 

5,918 

5,233 

72.5 

82.0 

... 

2,362 

2,939 


4,921 

6,122 


3,662 

3,086 

3,220 

*7,629 

6,430 

6,708 

1 * 1 * 8.6 

Wbi 

’16,822 

22,91! 

23,904 

47,732 

49,80! 


.„a;| 

17,294 

20,300 

35,047 

36,029 

42,293' 

‘97.3 

82 J 1 

*5,291 

1.658 

2,249 


3,453 

4,685 



4,391 

3,333 

11*023 

9,147 

6,945 

120.5 

158.7 

16,028 

10,496 

13,327 

33,392 

21,867 

27,765 

152,7 

1203 

' 5,440 

5,278 

5,257 

11,334 

10,995 

10,953 

103.1 

103.5 1 

4,173 

4,228 

3,462 

8,694 

8,809 

7,213 

98.7 

120,5/| 

* 123 

5,205 

4,796 

10,845 

9.992 


1*07.3 ; 

128 

115 

***257 

266 

240 

*96.7 

129 

■ 537 

141 

269 

285 

294 

94.4 

91,8 /! 

1,301 

1,572 

1,960 

. 2,710 

3,274 

4,084 

82.8 

' 66.4: 

33.89! 

32,53 4 

31,486 

70,607 

67,781 

65,598 

104,2 

107.6 

39,463 

31,182 

42,194 

82,216 

64,964 

87,906 

126.6 

935: 

5,049 

5,143 

5,394 

10,518 

10,716 

11,237 

98.2 

93,6 

287 

271 

263 

' 597 

565 

549 

105.7 

108.9 

30,089 

23,691 

28,503 

62,686 

49,357 

59,382 

127.0 

98.7 

105.6 

8,527 

8,640 

8,383 

17,765 

18,000 

17,464 

; 101,71 

316m 

275,423 

293,439 

660,247 

573,817 

611,346 

115.1 

mi | 



130,089 



271,024 



42,264 

32,344 

54,795 

88,050 

* 67,383 

114,158 

130.7 

‘ 77.1 

.145,440 

95,129 

126,785 

303,000 

* 198,185 

264,139 

• hi 52,9 

1 1147* 

187,704 

127,473 

181,580 

.. : | 

391,050 

1 265,568 

‘ 328,297 

1 147.2 

1 103.4 ; 



Countries 

f) Area 



t 

Production 




1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

0 y Z 1E 
1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

2931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1932 

1 932/33 

j 

1931 

1932/32 

Averege 

1926 

0 ,' £932 

/0 1932/33 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 

= TOO 

Aver. 

= 100 

1926/27 

to 1930/31 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 
= IOO 

Aver. 

= IOO 

x,ooo acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Korea 


2,206 

2,191 

2,252 

100.7 

98.0 

21,161 

20,093 

17,617 

! 

44.0S6I 41,862 

36,702 

105.3 

120.1 

Japan 


2,093 

2,105 

2,265 

99.4 

92.4 

33,653 

36,730 

38,870 

70,113 

76,522 

80,989 

91.6 

86.6 

Svria andLebanon 


810 

941 

746 

86.0 

10 S .6 

5,260 

6,812 

8,299 

10,959 

14,193 

17,291 

77.2 

63,4 

Total Asia . . . 


5,109 

5,237 

5,263 

97.5 

97.1 

60,074 

63,635 

64,786 

125,158 

132,577 

134,973 

94,4 

92.7 

Algeria 


3,203 

3,178 

3,505 

100.8 

91.4 

14,110 

12.993 

16,886 

29,396 

27,069 

35,18! 

108.6 

83.6 

Eritrea 


86 

62 

54 

140.0 

160.6 

463 

445 

144 

965 

928 

299 

104.0 

322.1 

French Morocco . 


2,930 

3,222 

2,995 

90.9 

97.8 

17,882 

28,335 

21,933 

37,254 

59,032 

45,695 

63.1 

SI. 5 

Tunis 


1,483 

1,223 

1,235 

121.2 

120.1 

7,496 

3,968 

4,063 

15,616 

8,268 

8,465 

188.9 

184.5 

Total Africa . . . 


7,702 

7,685 

7,789 

100.2 

98.9 

39.951 

45,741 

43,026 

83,231 

95,297 

89,640 

87,3 

92.9 

* Argentina . . . 

3) 

1,409 

3 ) 1,439 

3) 1276 

97.9 

110.4 


10,620 

7,668 


22,125 

15,976 

„ 


♦Chile 


11 ! 

106 

.167 

104.8 

66.7 


1,487 

2,390 


3,097 

4,980 



Grand Totals . 

§) 

55,398 

53,358 

53,100 

103.S 

104.3 

604,644 

512,277 

582,831 

1,259,686 

1,067,259 

1,214,256 

118.0 

103.7 









OATS . 







Germany .... 


8,115 

8,310 

8,634 

97.7 

94.0 

! 147,8511 136,795 

144,210 

462,032 

427,482 

450,653 

103.1 

102.5 

Austria 


777 

777 

759 

100.0 

102.4 

9,705 

7,321 

9,645 

30,327 

22,877 

30,141 

132.6 

100,6 

Belgium .... 


714 

729 

682 

98.0 

104.7 

15,293 

15,483 

15,044 

47,790 

48,384 

47,013 

98.8 

101.7 

Bulgaria .... 


304 

295 

335 

102.9 

90.6 

2,712 

2,754 

2,327 

8,474 

8,605 

7,272 

98.5 

116.5 

Spain 


1,926 

1,986 

1,902 

97.0 

101.3 

17,165 

13,335 

13,333 

53,639 

41,670 

41,664 

128.7 

128.7 

.Estonia ..... 


356 

367 

356 

97.2 

100.0 

2,754 

3,615 

2,807 

8,606 

11,296 

8,772 

76.2 

98.1 

♦Irish Free State ., 


623 

623 

650 

100.0 

95.S 


11,666 

14,628 


36,457 

45,713 



Finland 


1,119 

1,149 

1,100 

97.4 

301.8 

13,398 

14,684 

12,952 

41,367 

45,886 

40,475 

912 

103.4 

♦France . . . . . 


8,418 

8.564 

8,584 

98.3 

98.1 


101,215 

109,233 


316,293 

341352 



Engl and Wales . 


1,577 

1,652 

1,802 

95.5 

87.5 

27,350 

27,774 

32,032 

85,470 

86,793 

100,098 

98.5 

85.4 

♦Scotland .... 


S66 

835 

893 

103.8 

96.9 


13,933 

15,573 


43,540 

48,664 



*N. Ireland . . . 


285 

286 

312 

99.8 

91.5 


5,065 

6,312 


15,827 

19,725 



Greece ..... 



341 

279 

— 

! — 

2,205 

2,073 

1,595 

6,839 

6,477 

4,985 

106.4 

138.2 

Hungary .... 


575 

596 

665 

! 96.5 

1 86.4 

6,406 

4,278 

7,753 

20,019 

13,368 

24,227 

149.8 

82.6 

Italy 


1.177 

1,206 

1,255 

97.6 

93.8 

13,771 

13,075 

13,112 

43,034 

40,860 

40,974 

105.3 

105.0 

Latvia 


802 

795 

735 

100.9 

109.1 

6,946 

7,555 

5,646, 

21,705 

23,611 

17,644 

91.9 

123.0 

♦Lithuania . ♦ . 


931 

900 

828 

103.4 

112.4 


8,981 

7,311 


28,065 

22,846 



Luxemburg. . . 


74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 

1058 

871 

984 

3,307 

2,721 

3,076 

izi .5 

107.5 

.Netherlands . . 


350 

369 

378 

94.9 

92,5 

6,393 

6,331 

7,341 

19,979 

19,784 

22,941 

101.0 

87.1 

Poland 


5,367 

5,367 

5,125 

100.0 

104.7 

52,468 

50,915 

52,374! 

163,963 

159,109 

163,668 

103.1 

100,2 

Rumania'. . . . 


2 , 100 : 

2,154 

2,757 

97.5 

76.2 

16,755 

14,776 

' 24,354 

52,360 

46,175 

76,107 

1 13.4 

68.8 

Sweden ' . ■, . , . 


1,589 i 

.1,590 

1,729 

99.9 

91.9 

24,802 

22,326 

25,867} 

77,506 

69,767 

80,835 

111.1 

95,9 

Switzerland . . . 


411 

45 

50 

89.7 

81,4 

750 

739 

926 

2,342 

2,308 

2,894 

101.5 

81.0 

Czechoslovakia . 


' 2,027 i 

2,042 

2,081 

99.3 

97.4 

33,252 

26,998 

31,115 

103,912 

84,368 

97,235 

123,2 

: 106.9 

Yugoslavia ... 


848 

974 

969 

87.0 

87.5 

5,620 

5,837 

7,283 

17,563 

18,242 

22,759 

96.3 

! 77.2 

■ Total Europe . . 

§) 

30,179 

30,819 

31,665 

97.9 

95.3 

406,654 

377,535 

410,700 

1,270,784 

1,179, 783 

1,283,433 

107.7 

; 99.0 

■•U.S.S.R. , . . 


35,149 

42,492 

43,286 

82.7 

81.2 



342,579 



1,070,551 



Canada. . ■, . . 


13,157 

12,871 

12,971 

102.2 

101.4. 

143,660 

111,615 

134,725 

448,937 

348,795! 

421,014 

128,7 

106.6 

United States'. 


41,994 

; 39,719 

40,230 

105.7 

104.4 

398,400 

355,852 

| 330,694 

1,245,000 

1,112,0371 

1,189,662 

112.0 

104,7 

Total North A mer. 


55,151 

| 52,590 

53,201 

m.9 

103.7 

542,060 

467,467 

: 515,419 

1,693,937 

! 1,460,832 

1,610,676 

1/6.0 

105.2 

■Syria and. Lebanon 


28 

27 

42 

102.3 

66.6 

300 

182 

287 

936 

570 

897 

164.3 

104.4 

Algeria . ..... . 


498 

557 

605 

89.4 

82.4 

2,601 

2,628 

4,169 

8,130 

8,212 

13,028 

99.0 

62.4 

French Morocco ., 


63 

60 

82 

106,0 

77.2 

509 

531 

637 

1,591 

1,660 

1,992 

95.9 

79.9 

Tunis. , , , ' » 


86 

67 

109 

129.6 

79.3 

617 

728 

780 

1,929 

2,274 

2,429 

84.8 

79.1 

Total Africa . . . . 


647 

684 

796 

. 94.9 

81.7 

3,727 

3,887 

, 1 5,586 

11,650 

12,146 1 

17,449 

95.9 

66 . 

♦Argentina . 

3) 

3,509 

3) 3,470 

3) 3,535 

101,1 

99.3 


■ 22,170 

19,504 


69,280 

60,949 



♦Chili' . ... . . ' ' 


174 

166 

203 

; '104.9 

86.0 


1,575 

2,171 


4,923 

6,785 



"Grand 'Totals ' ,■."" 

§) 86,005 

84,120 

85,704 

102.3 

100.4 

952,741 

849,071 

931,992 

2,977,307 

2,653,331 

2,912455 

112.2 

102.2 


;.tf) Tbe; two dates mentioned refer' to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern, and, southern hemis peres respectively, — ■ §) In 
chlcuktihg; the ..■■totals, account has been taken of the probable ''area,' cultivated In some countries for which 'estimates of production are possessed but 
tfewb :of„'area'are' : ,not;ye,t : avaikbie. * Countries not included in the totals. . — in) Autumn crops. $) Spring, crops,.,,—, I) Including spelt and,; 
:;ineslin, — ■ i):v European /crop?. only. — 3) Area sown. — 4) Barley and meslin. 
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lion bushels). Production in the East, and the Centre is, according to the estimate, 
about equal to the maximum obtained in the same year, whereas in the West it is 
a little below the record figure of 1929 ; for these four regions situated North of the 
Loire which., in a normal year contribute 7/10 of the total production., the yield this 
year, with a few smaller or larger variations, exceeds by one third the average for the 
period 1926-30, which may be considered as normal. In the central-eastern area and 
■the Southwest, the increase is only about 10 % ; in the Centre and South, there is 
a slight deficit. 

The specific weight, except in the South, is one of the highest so far recorded, 
with an average of 60.73 lb. per bushel and regional variations ranging from 57.24 lb. 
in the South to 61.22 lb. in the Southwest ; the North and Centre report an average 
specific weight of 61.07 lb. 

This official estimate is considered general^ by commercial authorities to be 
much too low. The « Bulletin des Halles » gives, as the result of an inquiry, over 
231.5 million centals (385.8 million bushels); all regions except the South would have 
record crops according to this authority; the North, 12.1 million centals (20.2 million 
bushels) more than in 1925 and 50 % more than the average ; the West, 4.4 million 
centals {7.3 million bushels) more than in 1929 and 46 % over the average ; the 
Centre, 6.6 million centals (11 million bushels) more than in 1925 and 1929 and 
72 % over the average. It does not seem that conditions have been so exceptional 
as to permit such abnormally high yields to be obtained ; the official estimate seems 
to more nearly represent actuality even if it is somewhat lower. 

The barley crop appears to be very good although not much threshing has so 
far been done ; that of rye appears to be a good average, and that of oats very irreg- 
ular but fairly good on the whole. 

Stubble ploughing has begun' under good conditions but rain was needed by 
September 10 north of the Loire. 

' Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the weather during 
the greater part of August was exceptionally fine and warm over the whole of the 
country. Excellent progress was made in most districts with the cutting of cereal crops 
and at the end of the month in the southern and western countries of England a 
large proportion of the cereals had been stacked in good condition. Except where 
crops had been laid by storms which occurred during the previous month, the qual- 
ity of the grain was generally fairly good. 

In Scotland the weather has been dry and bright and the grain crops have ripened 
quickly. Harvesting has proceeded under exceptionally favourable conditions. A 
small part of the oat crop, has been lodged but very little damage caused by disease 
' or insect pests.* 

In Northern Ireland the weather generally during August was dry and the tem- 
perature fairly high. Towards the close of the month however, the' ' weather became 
unsettled. Crops ripened rapidly during the month and under comparably favourable 
conditions ; harvesting commenced in most districts at about the middle of the month. 
Winter wheat was . practically all ■ harvested at the end of the month and is now in 
e stooks » or in the stack-yard. Reports on the quality' of the produce are generally 
favourable and the yield promises to be satisfactory. In the case of spring sown 
■wheat, some has been cat but the greater part 'Still remained uncut' at the end of the 
month. The oat. , crop finished ' very well, in growth, ripened evenly and rapidly and, 
except in hilly,, and late districts, ■ considerable headway in harvesting 'was made. The 
quality generally is very satisfactory. 
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Hungary ; In the three weeks from August 3 to 24, the temperature, which was 
at first low, later rose to a very high level. Precipitation was greatly above the average. 

At the end of August, threshing was still in progress. 

The grain of the rye and barley crop is well developed and of good quality, while 
that of the oat crop varies greatly according to district. 

Italy : During August, threshing was finished nearly everywhere and indicated 
production above previous forecasts. The autumn work, which was begun in the 
southern provinces during the first half of the month, continued regularly. 

Latvia : The average temperature for the month of August was above the normal, 
especially in the first three weeks, whereas in the last ten days it was cooler. 

Quantity of precipitation was above the normal owing to very heavy showers in 
the first ten days of the month ; in the remaining twenty days, precipitation was 
much smaller in quantity. 

Area this year of mixed crop is estimated at 164,000 acres, an increase of 2.3 % 
on that of last j^ear (160.000 acres) and an increase of 4.0 % on the average of the 
five years ending 1930 (158,000 acres). 

Production of spring wheat this year is estimated at 746,000 centals (1,244,000 
bushels), an increase of 17.9 % on that of last year: 633,000 centals (1,056,000 bushels) 
and an increase of 93.8 % on the average of the five years ending 1930 : 385,000 
centals (642,000 bushels). 

Lithuania : Conditions have been unfavourable for the harvesting of winter crops ; 
for spring crops, they were average. Continual rain has caused the wheat and a large 
part of the rye to germinate in the stooks. 

Luxemburg : Dry weather in August favoured the carting of cereals, the quality 
and yield of which are satisfactory. 

Norway : During August the weather was warm and dry in the East and South 
despite some rainfall at the beginning of the month ; in the West from Rogaland to 
More it was also warm but changeable with alternate rain and sunshine ; in More, 
Trondelag and the North, the weather was cool, especially in the latter half of the 
month, with much rain which partly hindered harvesting. 

The cutting of cereals, which took place earlier than usual, is in full swing throughout 
the country and a fairly large proportion of the crop has already been carted. The 
wheat is well matured ; in most districts it is of excellent quality and quantity is also 
very satisfactory. 

Crop conditions by the Institute’s system are as follows : — 



End of August 

End of July 

End of August 


1932 

,,.1932 

■ 1931 

Winter wheat 

. . . 103 

IOI 

94 

Spring wheat ...... 

...... 102 

IOI 

89. 

Winter rye ... . . « . 

; .. . , 104' 

103 

90 

Spring rye ....... 

' . 98 

88 

90 

Barley . 

' . ■ . ... . . . ■ 106 

102 

93 

Oats .......... 

...... 99 

98 

83 

Mixed grain 

v 103 

100 ■ 

89 
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Poland : The large decrease in wheat production compared with last year is due 
particularly to rust in the departments of Wolyn, Kielce and the southern area (Cracow, 
Tarnopoi, L'wow, Stanislawow) which together produce about % of the total, and to 
lodging in the departments of Poznan, Poinorze and Nowogrodek. 

Rye yields, on the contrary, have been poor only in the regions of little impor- 
tance and production consequently exceeds that of last year by 12 %. 

As regards barley and oats, these crops show a slight increase. 

Production of straw is expected to be average. 

Weather conditions during August were in general favourable for cutting. 

Switzerland : The cutting of cereals has been retarded by adverse weather but 
the crop has been carted under advantageous conditions. 

This year’s crop seems to be satisfactory as regards quantity and quality despite 
considerable damage by rust and unfavourable weather. 

Yugoslavia : The generally warm, dry weather during August was very favour- 
able for cutting which, in the first few days of September, had been finished almost 
everywhere. 

U. S. S. R. : According to the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture, the area 
under wheat, rye, barky and oats as on September 5 was 165 million acres, showing a 
considerable decrease compared with 1S4 at the same date of last year, due partly to 
delayed cutting (the area of the above-mentioned cereals cut in the present year 
represents 81.3 % of that sown against 85. 6 % last year), but principally to the smaller 
area sown this year. In fact, the area in the present year is 203 million acres against 
220 in 1931 and only slightly exceeds the 1926-30 average (202). 

The area cut as on September 5 exceeded 9/ IO in the whole of the southern area 
of the European part of the Union (North Caucasus, Ukraine, Tower and Middle 
Volga), the central Black Earth area, White Russia and a few other less important 
regions. 

On September 5, cereals had been threshed from 60 million acres compared 
with 73 million in. the previous year. 

Warm, dry weather predominated in August and harvesting of cereals was 
somewhat hindered by rain in only a few areas. 

The winter sowing season of 1932-33 is progressing only slowly. On September 5, 
27 million acres had been sown or 27.1'% of that planned compared with 36 million 
acres at the. same date of last year. 

Argentina : According to the official report of the Department of Rural Economy 
and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, on August 24th wheat in the Province 
of Buenos Aires, except In the South and Southeast, showed excessive growth. In the 
Province of Santa Pe, the cold of the latter half of August has checked the threat- 
ened over-growth of wheat, and in most parts of the province crop condition at the 
end of August was nearly normal. In the North, however, premature growth was 
very prevalent, whilst locust damage had also been experienced. Notwithstanding 
the locust menace, the condition of wheat in the Province of Cordoba was quite prom- 
ising. In the Province of Entre Rios locusts and weeds have done 'Serious damage 
to' wheat. The • Province of San Euis has had mote moisture than usual and crops 
have benefited accordingly. The prospect in that Province was very encouraging. 
In the Province of Santiago del Estero there has been some locust damage, but in 
general the wheat outlook was satisfactory. In the territory of Ea Pampa, crops were 
in better condition than, they had. been at this stage of the season for several years 
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past. Rainfall lias been satisfactory and wheat was in flourishing condition. The only 
drawback was that excessive growth' was prevalent in. some fields. 

The -Ministry of Agriculture has taken various steps to check the advance of the 
locust and to limit the damage by r this pest. The National Congress has appropriated 
the sum of one million pesos to be granted in the form of extraordinary credits for the 
purpose of combatting the pest. 

Canada : According to telegraphic information received from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, harvesting made good progress in the Prairie Provinces in the week ended, on 
August 24. Wheat cutting was practically, over in Manitoba and threshing was generally 
in progress. About 50 % of the Saskatchewan wheat crop had been cut and good 
progress had been made with coarse grains; threshing had begun but was not general. 
Crops in central and northern Alberta were maturing rapidly with ideal weather and 
cutting was expected to be general in the following week. Harvesting was delayed 
in southern Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan by rains. Grasshoppers con- 
tinued to damage vegetation in infested areas and stem sawfly was prevalent. Har- 
vesting in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the greater part of Alberta was interrupted 
in the week ended on August 30 by rain and there was a possibility of damage by 
sprouting in stook and swath if the weather continued wet . Alberta needed two 
weeks fine weather to mature late crops. In other Provinces, harvesting of wheat 
was practically completed and good progress was made with other grains. 

In the week ended on 7 September harvesting was further interrupted by rain. 
In northern districts and in West Central Alberta frosts damaged late crops but tempera- 
tures were rising. The wet weather caused loss of grade through bleaching but the low 
temperatures limited sprouting. From 80 % to 85 % of the wheat had been cut and, 
after the interruption due to the rain, threshing was recommencing. Deliveries aver- 
aged one million bushels daily. The percentage of damp and tough wheat was less 
than last year but was expected to increase with the resumption of threshing. High 
winds damaged ripe oats in Western Manitoba. Estimates of yields were tending to 
be lower, especially for coarse grains. 

According to a later cable of September 10, grain yields are generally higher 
than in 1931 in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, approx- 
imately equal in Ontario and lower in British Columbia. 

United States : According to a report on planting intentions issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on August 26, the acreage of winter wheat to be seeded this fall 
is indicated at about 39,805,000 acres or 0.9% less than was seeded in the autumn 
of 1931 (40,172,000 acres) and 9 % less than the acreage of autumn 1930 (43,526,000 
acres). Judging from experience in the last nine years, actual seedings will fall below 
these indications if dry weather prevails in the great Plains area and may exceed 
present indications if ample rainfall is received in that area. 

The acreage of rye to be seeded this autumn for all purposes is indicated by the 
intention reports at 4,611,000 acres or 5 % less than in 1931 and 9 % less than in 1930, 
This is the first estimate made by the Crop Reporting Board of rye seeding for all 
purposes as previous reports related to rye for grain only ; it has become difficult to 
estimate the proportion of the total to be harvested for grain due to large changes in 
acreage utilisation. The largest reductions in rye sowings are reported in several of 
the principal rye States, especially the Dakotas. Increases are shown largely in the 
States where rye is primarily a pasture or soiling crop. This report is not a forecast 
of the acreage that will be planted but merely a statement of the acreage indicated 
by farmers' intentions as of August 5. 


** St. 9 jn-g't.. 
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In the last week of August the soil continued too dry for ploughing in many 
areas of the Southwest, in the eastern Ohio Valley and in most of the eastern States 
front Virginia northward. In the central Mississippi area satisfactory progress was 
made. Ploughing and seeding advanced in South Dakota but in North Dakota the 
soil was too dry. Some winter wheat was seeded in north western Kansas but this 
work was mostly awaiting rain. The weather ' was largely favourable for threshing 
the remnants of the small grains although in the Pacific Northwest harvesting and 
combining were delayed somewhat ■ by wet fields or showers. In the first week of 
September conditions were scarcely favourable for sowing winter wheat as rainfall 
was unsatisfactory and on September 15 sowings were reported to be backward. 

Crop conditions of cereals on September 1, 1932, August 1, 1932 and September 1, 
1931 respectively were as follows : durum wheat: 64.3, 71.7, 37.5; other spring wheat : 
67.5, 70.4, 36.5; oats: 75.4, 75.3, 66.7: barley: 70.9, 73.6, 52.4. 

Cyprus : The production of wheat, barley and oats varies in the different areas 
according to the severity of the drought, but it is, on the whole, much below the 
average. At the end of August the threshing of wheat was completed. 

Syria and Lebanon : The data for cereal crops in the Djebel-Druze, which are 
not given in the table for cereals, are as follows : 



1932 

i93i 

Average 

1927-30 

1931 

= 100 

Yo 1932 

Average 
= 100 


(Area in thousands of acres) 



Wlie at . 

103 

105 

S8 

98.4 

118.1 

Bariev 

28 

2S 

37 

100.7 

76,0 



(Production) 




Wheat' (000 centals) 

(000 bushels) .... 

. . . . . 265 

441 

274 

45 b 

210 | 

349 i 

96.6 

126.2 

Barley (000 centals) 

60 

5 S 

55 1 

101.8 


(000 bushels) .... 

124 

122 

”4 i 

109. 1 


Tunis ; The weather conditions have been in general favourable for agricultural 
work. Stubble has been ploughed in large areas of the North. 

Union of South Africa: Favourable crop reports continued to be received in 
July from the Cape Western Province and as a result of economic and w r eather con- 
ditions a greater area has been sown to wheat than is usual. It is evident that 
little winter grain, will be produced outside this province. 

. Australia : During August the weather was generally very favourable to the 
wheat crop throughout the country. In Western Australia drier weather is desirable. 
In South Australia and Victoria,' crop condition is excellent. In New South Wales 
and Western Australia crop conditions are. good. 

MAIZE 

The data received at the. Institute up to mid- August indicate that the maize 
area this year in the principal producing countries varies, in the majority, of the 
cases, with slight deviations, about the five-year average for the period 1926-30. 
This situation is characteristic of. the present maize season, which, in the present 



price crisis of agricultural products, has not been affected by any factor tending 
to increase the area sown to maize ; neither did the fall in prices suffice to bring 
about a larger reduction in the area X-danted. 

As regards the crop condition of maize during the latter half of August in 
the four principal Danubian producing countries, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria and also in Austria, the more or less intense drought contributed 
to a diminution of the excellent predictions made previously on the basis of the 
vigorous growth shown during the rather rainy months of June and July. In 
numerous regions of this group of countries, the growth of the plants was already 
fairly well advanced wdien the drought supervened and as the latter was exper- 
ienced in not excessively large areas, it seems that, for the five countries together, 
a production slightly above the average may be counted upon. Practically the 
same weather conditions and a satisfactory growth of the plants up to the end 
of August were noted also in the three principal Mediterranean countries producing 
maize : Italy, Spain and France. 


Maize. 





Area 

Average 

0 / 

JO 

1932 



c 

:rop c 

ONDITION (j 

) 




1932 

1931 

to 1930 

1931 

Aver. 

1 


32 

I- 

viii - 1 93 2 

I- 

ix-icni 


Thousand acres 

— IOO 

= IOO 















a) 


c) 

a) 

b) | c) 

a) 

b) 

«) 

Austria 


152 

145 



2.6 




2.2 

1 

2.5 





Bulgaria .... 

1,710 

1,676 

1,693 

102.0 

101.0 

140 

— 


140 

— J — 

120 

— 

— 

Spain 

1,082 

1,053 

1,044 

102.8 

103.7 


— 

— 

— 

100 i - 

— 

— 

— 

France ..... 

782 

855 

843 

91.5 

92.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary .... 

2,877 

2,749 

2,677 

104.7 

107.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— , 

— 

Italy 

3,641 

3,553 

3,740 

102.5 

97.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

Rumania .... 

11,804 

11,749 

10,851 

100.5 

108.8 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ | 

— . — 



— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

— 

! — 

1 93 

— ; 

- 93 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

333 

347 

349 

95.9 

95.5 

— 

— ! 

— 

! 

— ~ 

. 



— 

U. S. S. R. ... 

9,084 

9,741 

8,483 

93.3 

107.1 

- 

— 

- 

_ ! 

- ~ 

- 

- 

- 

Canada 

125 

131 

159 

95.6 

78.8 





93 

1 

— 90 

101 

— , 

— 

United States . . 

108,609 

105,100 

99,449 

103.3 

109.2 

— 

— 

— 

! j 

— 77.4 

— 

— 

_ 

Algeria 

17 

24 

24 

69.7 

68.6 




90 

| 

— • J 85 

— i 

! — 

— 

Hgvpt. ..... 


2,194 

1 2,066 



— 

100 

— 

— 

100 — 

— 

! ioo j 

— 

Fritrea ..... 

... ^ 

22 

16 

33.3 

47.6 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

1 — j 

/ — 

Kenya i) . , , . 

165 

161 

199 

102.8 

82.9 


■ _ 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

1 — j 

1 — 

It. Somaliland . . 

24 

53 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— — 

■ — , 

! 

j 

■ — , 

Tunis ...... 

44 

44 

41 

100.0 

108.2 

— 

100 

i 

— 


100 - 

~ 


~ 


i) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 507. 
*) European crops only. 


In the United States and Canada, the crop situation was in general satis- 
factory during August. At the end of the latter month, crop condition was 
excellent in India. 

The statistical data at present available relative to the production of maize > 
in contrast to those for area, indicate, for the principal producing countries,, 
notable surpluses compared with the corresponding data of the average for the 
period 1926-1930. This fact indicates how favourably crop forecasts have been 
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judged. It is very probable that the latest revisions' based on both the fina 
phase of growth and the influence of the drought, will bring a reduction : Ru- 
mania lias reduced its previous production estimate of 134.9 million centals 
(240.9 million bushels) to 119.7 millions (213. S millions); Hungary has also changed 
its forecast of 57. S millions (103. 1 millions) made on August 27, the revised figure 
of September 17 being 54.3 millions (97,0 millions). 


Production of Maize . 



English measures 

American measures | 

% 1932 

COUNTRIES 

1532 i 

1931 

Average ! 
1926 to 1930 ; 

1932 

. 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1931 
— 100 

Average 
— 100 


Thousand centals ! 

! 

Thousand bushels 

% 

Bulgaria 

18,307 

21,933 

15,239 i 

32,692 

39,256 

27,212 

83.3 

120.1 

Spain ...... 

14,775 

14,778 

13.215 ; 

26,384 

26,389 

23,598 

100.0 

111.8 

Hungary .... 

54,335 

33,459 

35,897 ] 

97,028 

59,749 

64,102 

162.4 

151.4 

Rumania. . . . . 

119,711 

133,674 

101,569 

213,771 

238,704 

181,374 

89.6 

117.9 

Switzerland . . . 

60 

67 

77 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77.1 

Czechoslovakia . . 

5,725 

5,020 

5,272 

10,223 

8,965 

9,415 

114.0 

108.6 

United Stales’ . . 

1.59S, 240 

1,435,432 

1,441,334 

2,854,000 

2,563,271 

2,573,817 

111.3 

110.9 

Algeria 

141 

133 

144 

252 

238 

257 

106.0 

97.9 

Eritrea ..... 

66 

240 

97 

1 IS 

429 

174 ■ 

27.5 

67.9 

Ital, Somaliland. . 

1 213 

j 521 

1 417 

380 ! 

931 

745 

40.8 

51.0 

Tunis ...... 

: 143 

1 no 

! 

109 | 

j ' | 

256 

197 

194 

130.0 

131.6 


The revisions to be anticipated for the United States cannot alter the fact 
that this year’s maize crop is notably above the five-year average of 1926-1930. 
Among the important European x^roducing countries, the crop estimates of Yugo- 
slavia and Italy are not yet to hand. Of the Danubian countries, Hungary 
announces a record crop. 

During the commercial season 1932-33 the United States and Hungary may 
figure on the world market with larger quantities, an event which has not occurred 
during the two preceding seasons, which followed two years of poor production. 

Argentina, the largest maize exporting country in the world, has just pub- 
lished a new estimate of this year's crop (see below). The quantities still avail- 
able for export on September 13 are estimated at 38,713,000 centals (69,131,000 
bushels). Also, the quantities available for export during the seven and a half 
months up to May 1 (when Argentine maize appears on the market), reached 
a monthly average of, 5.3 millions (9.4 millions}.. This figure is considerably 
below the monthly average of exports of Argentine maize during the period 1925- 
1929 so that the quantities of maize- available for export in the exporting 
countries of the northern hemisphere may be- disposed of with some facility. 

V. De 

* * * 

Austria : At the end of August the maize’ crop was growing well in lower Austria and 
in the north of Burgenland where the cobs are numerous and well developed. In Styria 
and Southern. Burgenland, on the contrary, - the crop has suffered greatly from the' heat,. 



Spain : The maize harvest has proceeded regularly ; seme damage to the crop 
has been caused by storms and hail. 

France : The maize crop promises to be fairly irregular in different areas due 
to uneven distribution of rainfall from mid -August to mid -September. 

Hungary : At the end of August the maize crop was growing vigorously. 

Italy : The maize crop suffered a little from drought in August but resisted well 
and its aspect is good. 

Rumania : In the first half of August there was sufficient precipitation for the 
maize crop, whereas the second half began until a notable deficiency of moisture 
throughout the country. More abundant rain did not fall until towards the end of 
August in Muntenia and some departments of Transylvania. 

The maize crop suffered from drought in Bessarabia and in the Siret valley 
where there is now less prospect of a very abundant crop. 

At the end of August, the crop condition of maize was satisfactory in the 
larger part of the departments of Dobruja, Muntenia and Transylvania. 

Yugoslavia : Despite deficient rainfall during August, the aspect of the early 
maize crop remains good whereas the late crop has suffered from the prolonged drought . 

Argentina : The revised estimate of production of 159,505,000 centals (284,831,000 
bushels) exceeds by 9,259,000 (16,535,000), that communicated by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment on March 31, but is 32.1 % below the record crop of last year and 3.5 % 
below the average. The quantity of Argentine maize available for export on Sep- 
tember 13 was estimated at 38,713,000 centals (69,131,000 bushels). 

Ploughing at the end of August was proceeding satisfactorily in anticipation of the 
new maize planting season. 

Canada : Crop condition of fodder maize on September 1 was 94 against 102 
on September 1,1931. According to a cable of September 10 warmth and rain had 
improved the maize crop. 

United States : Crop condition of maize on August 25 was satisfactory in the 
main maize belt but elsewhere the aspect was unfavourable due to unsatisfactory rain- 
fall. In the last week of August, under the influence of abnormally warm weather 
the crop, matured rapidly. Showers in the central and western Ohio and central 
northern Mississippi Valleys were helpful to late maize and progress continued satis- 
factory and in most places good to excellent except in some northern districts where 
irreparable damage w r as done by the July drought. 

In the eastern States and in the extreme western belt, the unfavourable dryness 
continued. In Java the crop had advanced sufficiently for a little to be safe from 
frost. 

In the first half of September the maize crop matured rapidly and at the middle 
of the month ripening was almost complete. 

Mexico : The July rains have improved the maize crop in the principal producing 
areas. Production is, however, expected to be 25 % below that of last year. 

The sowings of “ temporal ” maize have been effected under good conditions 
but it is considered that the area sown this year .will be smaller than that of 1931. 
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India: In the latter half of August heavy rains fell in parts of the United Prov- 
inces, Standing crops were doing fairly well and prospects were favourable. In 
Bihar and Orissa the maize crop was affected in parts of Palatnau by heavy rain. 

Palestine- : Harvesting of the maize crop has been completed. 

Egypt : Sowing of general and early-sown areas of maize is over. Completion 
of late-sown areas is in progress. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 

Tanganyika ; Towards the end of July the harvesting of the maize crop was gener- 
ally completed and yields were reported to be mainly good, in spite of the fact that the 
locust invasions led to some crop losses in the coastal area and chiefly in the Arusha 
District { northern area), where severe damage was caused lately. The pests visited 
the Dai* es Salaam and Rufiji districts but the consequences were not too serious. 

Tim is : The complete absence of rain in August was detrimental to the maize 
and sorghum crops ; the not very high temperature at the beginning of September and 
the absence of sirocco have, however, permitted ripening to take place under good 
conditions. 

Union of South Africa : Definite increases in the production estimates were re- 
ported in mid- July practically throughout the Union but especially in the Eastern Trans- 
vaal High veld and the northeast of the Orange Free State. In many districts of the 
latter yields have been well above expectations and the grain is well filled and of very 
high quality. These favourable yields can be chiefly ascribed to the absence of serious 
frosts until yen’ late in the season. Production in Northern Transvaal and Western 
Transvaal has not, however, been so successful and the figures for these areas generally 
show a reduction in comparison with those of last year. The quality of the grain in 
Natal has also been affected by the prevalence of Diplodia Zeae caused by the heavy 
rains at the close of the season. Reports of stalk-borer damage were received from 
scattered areas but such damage was not material. 

A large percentage of the crop was not planted until after the breaking of the 
prolonged summer drought at the end of January. That maize could be planted in the 
highveld areas on a large scale so late in the season and still give such excellent yields 
would previously have been thought impossible. 

As no agricultural census will be taken for the 1031-32 crop year a revised estimate 
based on act al threshing results and a larger number of producers than is possible 
with the ordinary estimating system will be published later in the season. 

RICE 

Italy : Crop condition justifies the forecast of a very good production. 

United States : In the last week of August the weather was favourable for rice 
in Louisiana and California ; a considerable part of the earty crop was cut in the former 
State... 

Production of rice is now estimated at the lower figure of 16,965,000 centals 
(37,700,000 bushels) compared, with 20,352,000 (45,226,000) last year and 19,402,000 
(43,115,000), the average for 19.26-1930;, percentages: 83.4 and 87.4. 

British North Borneo : The area planted for the 1931-32 crop is estimated at 68,000 
acres as against 62,500 in 1930-31 and 72,000, the average for the previous five-year 
period. Percentages: 108.8 and 94*3* Production of rough rice in 1930-31, though 
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higher than in 1929-30, was lower than the average for 1923-26 to 1929-30 (629,000 
centals or 1,399,000 bushels, as against 726,000 centals or 1,612,000 bushels). The 
production figure for 1931-32 is not yet known. 

Formosa : The weather was fairly favourable generally to the transplanting of 
rice of the second crop. -The soil has been worked fairly well, and growth has been 
good. 

India : In the latter half of August rainfall in Bengal was light or light to moder- 
ate but more was needed for the field operations for winter paddy. At the end of the 
month reaping of autumn paddy was nearing completion. In the first week of Sep- 
tember, the monsoon, which had been weak, strengthened and was active in Burma. 
In Bihar and Orissa rainfall in the latter half of August was heavy to light and in 
some areas was insufficient. Rainfall was moderate in Madras and condition at the 
end of the month was fair. 

Japan : Favoured by the weather, the condition of the rice crop on Septem- 
ber 1 was rather good. 

Korea : Area of rice this year is 4,046,000 acres, a decrease of 1.4 % on that of 
last year (4,104,000 acres) and an increase of 3.2 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1930-31 (3,922,000 acres). 

British Malaya : During the month of July planting operations proceeded nor- 
mally in most parts of the Peninsula, but were delayed in Province Wellesley by dry 
weather throughout the month and in Krian towards the end of the month. 

In Selangor the inter-season crop made good growth and gave promise of satis- 
factory results, while in the areas along the Pahang river the early planted crop also 
did well on the whole, though in Temerloh District it suffered somewhat from drought. 

In the new padi areas of Tanjong Karang and Panchong Pedena in Kuala Se- 
langor district good progress was made in felling jungle and work on the drainage 
schemes was commenced. 

Siam : The area planted up to the end of June 1932 in 28 out of 35 provinces 
of the Seven Inner Circles was 1,023,000 acres compared with 1,450,000 at the same 
date of last year. Two provinces had not yet begun cultivation and five had not 
communicated complete information. The total rice area cultivable in the 35 prowinces 
was 5,116,000 acres ; the area planted up to the end of June 1932 therefore represented 
about 20 % of the total. 

The Government of Bangkok has just published the final report on the results of 
the rice season 1931-32 for the whole Kingdom. A summary of the data is given in 
the following table : — 




Area 

planted harvested 

(000 acres} 

Extent 
of damage 
% of area' 

, planted ■ 

Production 
■ (000, centals} 

of padi 
{000 bushels) 

1931-32 


- 7.638 

6,378 

16.5 

90,414 

200,91 5 

1930-31 


• 7.858 

: 7,190 

8-5 

107,253 

238.336 

1925-26 

to 1929-30 . . 

« 7 A 39 

6,205 


96,625 

214,718 

% 

1931-32 : 






1930-31 

■■== 100 ", 

, . ■ 97.2 

88.7 

. — 

84-3 

84-3 

Average 

== 100 ... . 

, . 107.0 

102.8 

— 

93-6 

93-6 
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Tlie average yield for the whole of the country was 14.27 centals (317° bushels) 
per acre harvested representing the lowest yield of the last ten seasons. The yield 
for the Seven Inner Circles was 14.40 centals (32.00 bushels) per acre harvested. The 
surplus available for export on August 1, 1932 was estimated at 9,138,000 centals 
(20,307,000 bushels) of padi which, when added to' the 29,390,000 (65,310,000) of 
padi exported from Bangkok in the period December i, 193 1 to August 1, 1932, 
gives an exportable surplus for the whole of the season 193 1-32 of 38,528,000 centals 
(85,616,000 bushels) of padi, as compared with the. previous estimate of 32,853,000 
(73,006,000). The increase over and above the forecast is due to the fact that the yield 
of the Seven Inner Circles has turned out to be larger than was expected, whereas 
consumption is smaller than the previous forecast due to the economic depression. 

Egypt : Weather conditions were favourable for growth of the seifi rice crop. Bars 
are developing in the early-sown and general cultivations. Weeding is in progress in 
the late cultivations. Sowing of nili rice is nearly over. Germination and growth 
are satisfactory. 

Tanganyika : Towards the end of July harvesting of the rice crop was generally 
completed, and yields were reported to be good on the whole. Some damage was caused 
by locust invasions. 


POTATOES 

As numerical estimates of production of potatoes are at present not to 
hand for some of the important European producing countries, it is not yet 
possible to indicate total production this year. 

In Poland, the second European producing country in order of importance 
(excluding the TL S. S. R.}, production, while remaining 1.4 % smaller than the 
heavy crop of last year, is good and 10.3 % above the five-year average. 

In Germany, the crop situation at the beginning of September was favourable, 
thanks to rainfall at the end of August, which removed the anxieties which the 
prolonged drought had begun to arouse. 

In France a serious diffusion of mildew and doryphora and lack of rain 
in some regions ' are reported. 

In Great Britain and Ireland a good crop exceeding the five-year average is 

announced. 

In the Irish Free State, the Baltic countries and Rumania, yields are 
anticipated to be good. 

The Netherlands* which is essentially an exporting country, reports a crop 
exceeding the poor one of 1931 by. .'21.3,%,.' . .. 

The Hungarian crop also exceeds- that of last year by 31.7% and the 
average, by x.9%, 1 . t : 7. ■.•■■7V- 

In the other less important producing 1 countries the situation does not 
appear to be bad, although in certain regions drought has persisted. 

In North America, in both the United States and Canada, the crop is less 
good than last year but this continent contributes only an unimportant part 
to the total world production. 
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Production of Potatoes . 


COUNTRIES 

English measures 

American measures 

f % 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1 926 to 1930 

1932 

| 

1931 

Average 

1926101:930 

1931 

— 100 

Average 
= 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels ; 

04 

/o 

% 

Germany zc>) 

61.789 

65,196 

61,299 

102,980 

108,658 

102,163 

94.8 

100,8 

Belgium . 

77,704 

78,857 

74,142 

129,503 

131,425 

123,567 

98.5 

104.8 

Bulgaria ....... 

1,819 

1,720 

946 

3,031 

2,866 

1,576 

105.8 

192.4 

Estonia 

14,902 

18,839 

16,688 

24,836 

31,398 

27,813 

79.1 

393 

Finland ....... 

23,175 

15,997 

17,419 

38,624 

26,661 

29.030 

144,9 

133.0 

Hungary 

42,040 

31,912 

41,269 

70,065 

53,185 

68,781 

131.7 

101.9 

Uatvia 

25,373 

25,729 

18,645 

42,288 

42,880' 

31,075 

98.6 

136.1 

Luxemburg 

4,233 

4,700 

3,652 

7,055 

7,832 

6,086 

-90.1 

115.9 

Malta; 

564 

670 

636 

941 

1,117- 

!,06G 

j 84.2 

88.7 

Netherlands ..... 

73,194 

60,322 

72,753 

121,987 

100,535 

121,253 

! 121.3 • 

100,6 

Poland 

673,522 

683,179 

610,520 

1,122,514 

1,138,609 

1,017,513 

| 98.6 

110.3 

Sweden ........ 

37,942 

33,020 

36,508 

63,235 

55,033 

60,846 

; 114.9 

103.9 

Switzerland ..... 

14,813 

16,898 

14,971 

24,688 

28,164 

24,952 

87.7 

98.9 

United States 

214,200 

225,311 

213,920 

357,000 

375.518 

356,526 

95.1 

100 J 

Algeria it’) 

1,102 

723 j 

874 

1,837 

1,205 ' 

: 1,457 

152.5 

126.1 

Eritrea 

7 

7 

3 

11 

11 ! 

5 

100.0 

205.5 


w) Early varieties. 


Summarising, it may be said that, according to the information available 
at the moment, there is reason to believe that production in the year 1932 will be 
slightlv above the average. 

V. B. 

& * * 

Austria : At the end of August the crop condition of potatoes varied greatly 
from one region to another. Back of moisture was generally felt. The early varieties 
are giving very variable yields of tubers of average or small size ; in many cases it 
is feared they will not keep well. In the middle mountain areas the tubers are gen- 
erally of better aspect. The foliage of late varieties is withering rapidly in the val- 
leys whereas it is still luxurious in more elevated regions. 

Belgium : The growth of potatoes is vigorous and the crop is judged to be 
good to very good. 

Estonia ; The weather has favoured the growth of potatoes in the northern areas 
which are the most important for this crop; it has been less favourable in the South. 

Irish Free State : The weather during August was almost continuously dry and 
w T arm with an unusually high degree of bright sunshine. These conditions were brok- 
en only for a short period in the third week by the occurrence of a thunder storm 
of exceptional severity accompanied by heavy rains. The crops suffered no serious 
injury from weather or from pests or disease. 

France : The situation as regards the potato crop remains satisfactory subject 
to possible damage by doryphora, despite a severe attack of mildew in the Southwest 
and the fact that the plants suffered a little from lack of moisture in some areas, 
the rain having been irregularly distributed in the period August 15 to September 15. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the weather during 
the greater part of August was exceptionally fine and warm. Main crop potatoes 

*** St. 9 Ingt 
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improved and are generally satisfactory. Disease has been reported but is not pre- 
valent. The yield per acre is forecast at nearly 6 14 tons or about equal to the tell 

year average. 

Potatoes. 


Area 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

Average 

% 1932 j 










1926 
to 1930' 

1931 
= 100 

Aver. 
— 160 

1- 

IX- 1 9. 

52 

1 -vni- 1 932 

1 -ix- 2 93 1 

1 

1 

000 acres 








a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Germany. . . 

(w) 

624 

598 

588 

104.5 

106.3 | 


— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 


s) 

6,496 

■ 6,381 

6,390 

101.7 

101.6 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

♦Austria . . . 



61 

50 

» A » 

. . . 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium ... 


435 

425 

410 

102.4 

106.3 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . . 


37 

32 

28 

115.4 

134.3 

150 


— 

150 

— 

96 

150 

— 

— 

♦Denmark . . 

T . 


157 

169 

... 


— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

Estonia' . . . 


166 

168 

166 

98.8 

99.9 

— 


94 

— 

— 

89 

— 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . 

348 

346 

363 

100.6 

96.0 

— 


— 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland ... 


192 

174 

173 

110.5 

111.1 

118 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98 

France. . . . 


3,442 

3.533 

3,589 

97.4 

95.9 




. . . 

... 

. . . 

61 

— 

— 

England and Wales 

504 

447 

489 

112.7 

103.0 

— 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

— 

— 

93 

Scotland . . 


146 

128 

140 

114.0 

104.1 

no 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Northern Ireland . 

142 

134 

150 

105.6 

94.5 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary. . . 


729 

710 

663 

102.8 

110.0 



... 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy .... 


1,018 

1,015 

870 

100.3 

117.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

Latvia . . . 


253 

247 

207 

102.4 

122.0 

’ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

126 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . 


427 

409 

347 

104 A 

123.0 

117 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

Luxemburg . 


40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0 

2.3 

• — ! 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

Malta. . . . 


7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100.3 

■ — 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

* — 

■ — 

♦Norway . . . 


... 

116 

120 

... 

■ . * 

104 

— 

— 

103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Netherlands' . 


434 

406 

428 

107.1 

101.5 

108 

— 

— * 

1) 70 

— 

— 

__ 

— - 

1) 62 

Poland * . . 


5,233 

6,716 

6,250 

77.9 

83.7 



. .. 



. . . 

1) 3.7 

— 

— 

Sweden V . . 


327 

327 

354 

100.0 

92.3 

1*14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

100 

— 

Switzerland . 


115 

IB’ 

119 

102.0 

97.0 

— 

— 

89 

— 

. — 

89 

— 

— 

96 

Czechoslovakia 


1,811 

1.778' 

1,772 

101.9 

102.2 

... 


... 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe. 


22,920 

24,135 

23,543 

95.0 

97.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U.S. S. R. . 


2) 13,732 

15,104' 

13,671 

- 

- 

| _ 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada . * . 


544 

584 

562 

93.1 

96.8 





91 





95 



_ 

92 

.United States 


3,411 

3,37! 

3.097 

101.2 

110.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76.6; 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria . ... 

f®) 

31 

29 

30 

107.3 

101.3 

__ 



— i 





— i 

: 

— . 


1 S) 

23 

24 

25 

96.7 

92.7 

— 

100 

' — ' 

' — 

100 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

Grand total. 


40,661 

43,247 

40,928 

94.0 

99.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

*— 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — (f) For ihe explanation of signs and. figures indicating 'crop condition, see 

cereals table. and note on page 579 ®) Early potatoes. — $) Late potatoes. — l) Middle of preceding month. — 2) Area 

sown on, 26th June. 1932.. . . .. .. 


In Scotland crops were somewhat affected by the dry conditions that prevailed 
during most of August but benefited by showers in the last few days. Little or no 
damage was caused by disease or pests. Crop condition at the beginning of September 

. Was ' excellent' {no}.' 

In Northern Ireland, the lifting of early potatoes was practically completed at 
the end of August and excellent crops were raised. The main crop continued to grow 
well, for the blight, although prevalent: on. potatoes in most districts during recent 
weeks, : has caused comparatively little damage this season. 

Hungary : At the end of August the potato crop was generally growing well. 
In some areas disease has brought about a reduction of crop forecasts; for the whole 
of the country the forecast is, nevertheless, above the average. 

Italy : Lifting of potatoes, was in progress in. August. 
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Latvia : The crop condition of potatoes was considered as excellent by 8.0 % 
of the total number of agricultural correspondents, as good bv 51.9 %, as average 
by 34*° %> as below the average by 4.4 % and as bad by 1.7 %. 

Lithuania : Early potatoes have suffered from excessive moisture. In places 
potato blight is reported. 

Norway : Although, in some parts of the country, attacks of disease are reported 
and drought has caused some damage in important potato growing districts, production 
prospects on the whole appear to be good. It will not be possible, however, to fore- 
cast results exactly until harvest begins. 

Poland : The forecasts of rather poor crops in the principal regions are partly 
counterbalanced by the better forecasts of yields in other regions ; consequently the 
decrease in production of potatoes compared with last year is estimated at only 
1-5 % 

Rumania: Crop condition of potatoes was good at the end of August. A nor- 
mal crop was forecast. 

Switzerland: The condition of hoed crops on September 1 remains the same as 
on August 1, that is, considerably below the normal. 

Canada : On August 30 the potato crop in Nova Scotia w T as only fair and blight 
was prevalent in New Brunswick. 

Mexico : The July rains have improved the potato crop. 

Cyprus ; The summer crop has been satisfactory and the planting of the winter 
crop continues. 

SUGAR 

From the beginning of August until about September 10, the weather con- 
ditions were favourable to the sugar beet crop in most of the European beet 
producing countries. Growth of the beet has rarely been favoured so generally 
in the large number of producing countries, having often different climatic 
conditions. From Sweden to the Mediterranean countries, from France to Poland 
and the Balkan countries, weather conditions, while showing sometimes consid- 
erable variations from one region to another, corresponded to the particular 
needs of the crop in the various countries. 

In August it was in general very warm and on some days temperatures 
were exceptionally high. Rainfall was not always very abundant but was 
generally sufficient for the regular growth of the bulbs. 

Examining only the situation in the most important beet producing coun- 
tries, it may be remarked that in Germany growth has made good progress 
thanks to rain and warmth in August, especially in Wurttemberg, Bavaria 
and Hesse, where crop condition is much above the normal. Mention should 
be made not only of the progress made by the bulbs during the first half of Sep- 
tember but also of the high sugar content, which generally diminishes when 
the weight of the bulb exceeds the normal. 
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IQ3 2 ~33 Campaign . — Analysis of Sugar Beets . 


— — 

■j Average 

e weight of root j 

[Average weight of leaves 

|| Sugar content 

Weight of sugar per root 

COUX TRIES 

I *932 | 

1931 

1.926- { 
i X930 j 

j 1932 

1931 ; 

X926' 

1930 

[ 1932 

tqs6- 

1931 1930 

1932 

1931 

1926 - 

1930 

| ™. | 

j 02. 

! 02. j 

1 

j 02. 

i 

| OZ. 

i oz. 

II 0 / 

II /0 

0/ 0/ 

| /O /O 

02. 

OZ. | 

| OZ. 


3rd week of August. 


1 ! 12,8 

16,1 | 12,0 ii 28,5 

23,9 23,3 12,0 

13,6 

13,5 

1,6 

2,2 

}j 19,5 

15,2 !x) 16,0 !i — 

— — 13,5 

14,5 

1 ) 13,9 

2,6 

2,2 

l 9,8 

- !a) 10,2 ! 13,5 

- 2) 16,1 14,4 

— 

2) 14,1 

1,4 

— 

! ,M ! 

14,0 j 3) 11.7 . 18,0 | 

1 . i ■ ■ '! • 1 

15,6 3 ) 14,2 14,9 

15,5 

3) 14,7 

2,1 

2,2 


4th week of August. 


!! 13,7 1 

13,4 ; 

12,1 ! 18,8 | 

17,1 

18,5 

15,6 j 

15,2 

14,7 

2,1 

2,0 

1,8 

Ij 14,9 1 

14,1 ! 

11,5 | 19,5 ; 

20,8 

15,6 

12,6 

14,1 

5 5,5 

1,9 

2,0 

1,8 

j 14,7 j 

li 1 

15,7 j 

12,9 16,5 ; 

1 ' ! 

15,2 

14,0 

15,9 | 

15,7 

15,2 

2,3 

2,5 

2,0 


Last week of August. 


Germany .... 

14,8 



— ! 

17,4 

— 

— 

15,7 


— 

2,3 

— 

Belgium .... 

17,0 

— 

4) 16,3 

27,5 

— 

4)20,0 

14,0 

— 

4) 16,1 

2,4 

— 

Finland 

14,9 

12,6 

5) U,5 

25,0 

25,0 

5) 19,9 

12,1 

12,1 

5) 12,1 

1,8 

1,5 

Czechoslovakia . 

16,1 | 

16.9 

6) 13,6 

16,0 

15,2 

6) 14,9 

16,7 

16,1 

6) 15,3 

2,7 

2,7 


1st week of September. 


German}' ..... 

16,2 

15,5 1 

14,2 i 

16,6 

17,5 

18,6 

16,1 

15,7 

15,8 

2,5 

2,4 

Finland. . . ... . 

15,3 

14,5 7) 11,4 

26,4 

24,0 

7) 21,1 

13,6 

13,7 

7) 12,4 

2,1 

2,0 

France . 

16,2 

15,0 5) 14,0 

20,2 

22,8 

5) 17,7 

14,4 

14,2 

5) 17,6 

2,3 

2,2 

Czechoslovakia . . 

16,8 

17,7 

14,6 

13,7 

14,5 

13,4 

17,3 

16,6 

16,4 

2,9 

3,0 


2nd week of September. 


Germany 18.1 16.3 | 15.5 1] 16.4 17.9 18.6 16.6 16.0. 16.5 j 3.0 2.6 ' 2.5 

Denmark ..... 18.1 13.1 j 14.4 | 15.0 13.4 16.0 14.7 16.0 16.0 2.7 2.1 2.3 

Finland 17,8 15,9 x) 14.6 25,6 27,5 1 ) 24.6 14,7 14,0 x) 13,0 2,6 2,2 1 ) 1,9 

France ...... 17,2 16,9 8} 15,5 16,9 23,3 8) 18,6 15,9 15,6 8) 15,6 2,7 2,6 S) 2,4 

Czechoslovakia . . 17.4 18.8 15.4 12.6 14.2 12.9 17.9 17.1 17.1 3.1 3.2 2.6 


3rd week of September. 


Finland. ...... 20.1 15.8 71 13.5 27.7 25.2 7) 22.5 15.1 15.9 7) 15.1 3.0 2.5 7) 2.0 

France.-. .... 18.3 17.6 9 ) 16.9 17.9 21.7 g) 18.3 17.0 16.7 9 ) 16.6 3.1 2.9 9) 2,7 

!l V W'.. ; f:.u :.v., ' r,; ■■■. .. '■ ■. 


2 ) Average 1927 and 1930. — 2 ) Year 1927. — 3 ) Average 1926 to 1929- — 4 ) Year 1929. — 5) Average 1929 and 1930. 
— 6) Average 1926, 1927 and 1930. - 7) Average 1928 to 1 930. — 8 ) Average 1926, 1927, 1929 and 1930. — 9) Average 
.1927 to- 1930. ■■ 



In France, the weather in August was more variable and in the first few 
days of September there were some signs of the effects of drought which, however, 
according to recent information, is not causing any anxiety thanks to rainfall 
in the last few days. Analysis of the beet in the third week of September 
has, as in Germany, given satisfactory results. Thanks to the considerable 
weight of the bulbs and their high sugar content, the total sugar content per 
bulb is over 6 % larger than that q£ last year and 16 % above the average. 
Some factories will commence work in the last ten days of September. . 
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In Poland, the sugar beet crop, favoured by fine weather, has 'made up 
for the arrears already reported in the previous Report. 

In Czechoslovakia also, crop condition of the beet improved during August 
and at the beginning of September, with the result that although the sugar 
content of the bulbs is slightly smaller than that of last year, which was very 
high, it considerably exceeds the average content for the last five-year period. 

Crop condition of sugar beet in Great Britain and Ireland was favoured 
by the weather, which was at first very warm and dry and then rainy and cool ; 
crop conditions in the North are particularly satisfactory. 


Production of Sugar-beet. 


COUNTRIES 

English measures 

American measures ' j 

% ^935 

1932 

193^ 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

1932 

1931 

Average' 
1926 to 1930 

1931 

*=» 100 

Average 
« 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

O’ 

/o 

Bulgaria .... 

5,29! 

4,189 

6,001 

265 

209 

300 

1263 

88.2 

Spain 

42,175 

62,969 

38,361 

2,109 

3,148 

1,918 

67.0 

109.9 

Hungary .... 

19,467 

21,301 

32,654 

973 

1,065 

1,633 

91.4 

59.8 

Italy 

45,195 

52,263 

57,967 

2,260 

2,613 

2,898 

86.5 

7 S .0 

Netherlands . . . 

31,967 

22,690 

45,961 

1,598 

1,134 

2,298 

140.9 

69.6 

Sweden . . . . , 

29,366 

19,317 

18,577 

1,468 

966 

929 

152.0 

158.1 

Switzerland . . . 

1,036 

1,036 

1,056 

52 

52 

53 

100.0 

98.1 

United States . . 

164,200 

i 

158,060 

154,365 

: 

8,210 

7,903 

7,718 

103.9 

106.4 


In Spain the yield of beet is considered to be good. The diminution of 
the beet crop compared with that of last year is to be attributed to reduction 
of area. 

In Italy the growth of sugar beet has been so vigorous that the bulbs have 
rapidly exceeded their normal volume. Sugar content has however, relatively 
diminished ; in fact, the average polarisation of the samples of beet analysed 
does not even reach 13 0 , whereas last year at the same date it was over 16 0 . 
For this reason,, although on' March 7 it was agreed by the National Consortium 
of Producers and the Beet Growers" Association that the quantity of beet to be 
delivered to the factories should not exceed 40,000,000 centals (2,000,000 short 
tons), a new agreement has been arrived at owing to the unforeseen Increase 
of production at a lower sugar content. Under this agreement it is arranged 
that the factories shall accept 15 % more beet than was fixed in the preceding 
agreement. The agreement affects only the sugar beet producers of northern 
Italy, who should deliver 35,300,000 centals (1,765,000 short tons) of beet. 

In all the other less important European beet producing countries, the 
weather conditions have been favourable to the crops and satisfactory yields 
axe forecast everywhere. 

The information received at the Institute from the U. S. S. R. is, on the 
contrary, very bad because, owing to the diffusion of disease and weeds and to 
the small amount of work done in the fields, a considerable part of the beet 
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een abandoned with the result that the first figure for 1932, which 
m area 19 % larger than that of 1931, is now reduced to a figure 8 % 
m that of 1931. 

f United States production in the present season is forecast to be 4 % 

: of last year and in Canada crop condition improved during August. 


Acreage of Sugar Beet 


COUNTRIES 


Germany 2 ) .... 

Austria ....... 

Belgium ...... 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Spain 

Irish Free State . , 
Finland ...... 

France 

England and Wales. 
Scotland ..... 
Hungary ..... 

Italy . 

Latvia ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Poland ... . . . , 
Rumania . .... . 

Sweden . , . . 
Switzerland .... 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Turkey . . . . . . 
Yugoslavia 


.Total Europe a) 

U. S. S. R. 

, . Total Europe b) 


Canada 
United : States 


Total A met ia 


. ■tj'ESSBIftAL'. TOXAX& " | ' jjj- ■*. 


1932 (•) 

1931 

Average 
1926 to 1930 

| acres J 

669,621 

941,147 

1,102,151 

107,500 

106,000 

69,381 

132,000 

128378 

154,685 

29,650 

29,650 

46.387 

89,000 

. 74,600 

90,659 

200,000 

277,046 

165,519 

13,100 

5,012 

14,246 

6,200 

4,990 

5,281 

617,200 

620,886 

632,999 

254,800 

233,219 

220,258 

750 

955 

3,692 

112,600 

337,536 

173,060 

207,448 

287,385 

252,877 

17,000 

11,100 

2 ) 5,200 

99,000 

92,609 

152,926 

323,000 

367,200 

516,594 

50.000 

37,000 

157,702 

98,800 

87,170 

75,428 

3,500 

3,500 

3,573 

360,603 

460,871 

636,664 

35,062 

20,000 

20,750 

90,740 

91,200 

119,440 

3,515,572 

4,017,454 

4,619,472 

3,124,000 

3,400,700 

1, 867,749 

6,639,572 

1 7,418,154 

6,487,221 

47,000 

50,647 

47,670 

813,000 

760,000 

700,818 

860,000 

811,000 

748,488 

4,375,572 

4,828,454 

5,367,960 

7,499,572 

8,229,154 

7,235,70 9 


. *X A^roximate , Not including the U, S. S. R. — b) Including the U. S. S. R. • 
the area of sugar beet not utilized in sugar production. — ■a) Average 1929 and. 1930. 


Average 

as IOO 


.. xjt Total area including 


Austria : At the end of August sugar beet were in general growing satisfactorily. 
Dry winds have caused a slight withering of the foliage. The bulbs are developing 
a little slowly but already have a satisfactory Sugar content. 

Spain : Attacks of " cercospora ” are reported but the damage is not grave 
and crop condition is on the whole judged to be good. 

Lifting of sugar beet has been effected regularly ; storms and hail have caused 
some not very large damage. . 
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Irish Free State : The weather during August was almost continuously dry and 
warm with an unusually high degree of bright sunshine. These conditions were broken 
only for a short period in the third week by a severe thunderstorm and heavy rains. 
The crops suffered no serious injury from weather or from pests or disease. 

France : Despite some violent but localised storms towards mid- August, the 
beet generally needed moisture towards September 10 ; some rain fell at this period 
in the North. On the whole, . the beet situation remains very satisfactory. The 
first lifting should begin towards the end of this month. 


Sugar-beet. 


Crop condition (f) 



1 September 1933 

1 August 1932 

1 September 1931 


a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

* 

c) 

German v . - 

2.6 


__ 

2.5 



2.6 



Austria 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

Bulgaria 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

95 

120 

— 

— 

Denmark 

104 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

92 

Spain 

110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

Scotland. ............ 

— 

100 



100 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Netherlands i) 

77 

— 

— 

. — . j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden . . 

123 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

91 

Czechoslovakia . 




23 

. — ! 

— 

2,6 

— 

— 

Canada 

— 

- 

94 

- 


95 

— 


91 


(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition see cereals table and note on page. 579. 
l) Middle of preceding month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the weather during 
the greater part of August was exceptionally fine and warm. Average yields of 
sugar beet are expected in most areas. 

In Scotland crops were somewhat affected by the dry conditions that prevailed 
during most of August but benefited by showers of rain in the last few days. Little 
or no damage was caused by disease or pests. Crop condition at the beginning of 
September was average (100). 

Hungary : Up to the last week of August the beet -were generally growing well. 
In some areas moisture was needed. 

Italy: A heavy beet crop is in prospect. 

: Rumania . ; At the end of August the beet were growing well and promised to 
yield a normal crop. 

' U. S. S. R. : Due to delay in weeding and the damage caused by insects, the 
area abandoned was very large : 910,000 acres in the Ukraine only. 

No information is possessed regarding the beet situation in the whole .of the 
country. In the central Black Earth Region, where this crop has a certain importance, 
production per acre is estimated at 17S ..centals.' £8. .9 '.short tons). In the Ukraine, 
which is the most important area, there is too great a shortage of labour for the har- 
vest to be effected in good time. 

Canada : Sugar beet showed no improvement in crop condition during August. 
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Trinidad : Cutting was prematurely terminated by unfavourable weather. Prod- 
uction of sugar in 1931-32 is estimated, at 2,184,000 centals (109,200 short tons) 
against 2,183,000 (109,100) last year, an increase of 0.1 %, and 1,688,000 (84,400) 
on the average -of the live years, ending 1929-30, an increase of 294 %• 1)110 to tlle 

premature end of cutting there is a large standover for i933“34* 

Formosa : The weather was fairly favourable to the growing condition of the 
sugar cane planted from last summer to this spring. 

India : According to an official report of August 25, weather conditions at the 
time of planting were generally favourable and the present condition and prospects 
of the crop, on the whole, were reported to be fairly good. Insufficient rain was 
reported in some districts of Bihar and Orissa. 

The first estimate of area under sugar cane for the season I93 2 ~33 2,982,000 

acres compared with 2,750,000 in 1931-32 and 2,673,000, the average for 1926-27 to 
i 930-31; percentagee : 108.4 and 111.6 

Egypt : Weather conditions were favourable for the growth of sugar cane, which is 
growing satisfactorily thanks to sufficiency of water. Crop condition as on Sep- 
tember 1 was io2, as in August, against 10 1 on September 1, 1931. 

Union of South A frica : Figures of production of cane sugar which were published 
in last month's bulletin as relating to the years 1932-33 and 1931-32, actually were 
those for 1931-32 and 1930-31 : production 1931-32 ; 7,200,000 centals (360,000 short 
tons) ; 1930-31 : 7,860,000 (393,000). 

A ustralia ; The falling off in production this year has been mainly in the districts 
from Bundaberg southward. 

Fiji ; Production of sugar in the current season is estimated at 2,200,000 cen- 
tals (110,000 short tons) against 1,523,000 (76,100) last season, an increase of 47 % 
and 1,966,000 (98,300) on the average of the five seasons ending 1930-31, an increase 
of 14%. 

VINES 

As the weather remained very warm and dry in the latter half of August 
in most of the viti cultural countries of the northern hemisphere, the attack of 
mildew was everywhere checked ; the intense, dry heat caused some damage to 
vines in the Mediterranean but the injury was appreciable only in South France, 
as welcome rain fell elsewhere at the beginning of September ; some violent storms, 
accompanied in places by hail, have, as at this period in previous years, given 
rise to serious local damage. Some centres of powdery vine mildew and nests 
of insects are reported at several points of the European vineyard area, giving 
Some cause for anxiety among proprietors in the regions affected. The vintage 
will be about a fortnight late nearly everywhere. 

The information at present possessed, which permits a rough forecast to be 
made of production in the northern hemisphere, may be summarised as follows : 
In -North Africa ; a very good crop exceeding that of last year ; in France, a very 
mediocre crop except in the vineyards of the Loire, the East and the central- 
eastern area ; .in Spain and Portugal ; barely passable crops about the same as 
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those of last year ; in Italy , on the whole satisfactory forecasts ; in central Europe* 
average forecasts and in southeastern Europe, fairly good or good. Production 
must therefore be expected to be considerably smaller than that of last year 
and the average of the preceding quinquennium and should probably” not differ 
greatly from the figure of 3,300 million Imperial gallons (4,000 million American 
gallons). 

Vines . 


COUNTRIES 

Area. 

Crop coxdixiox (f) 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 j 

i93x 

— 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1 

IX-X 932 

x-vni -1932 

1 

XS-X 93 X 

x,ooo acres 

.. 






a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Germany . ... . 

205 

204 

201 

100,3 

101.6 

i} 2.8 

' 

, 

2.6 

— ■ 



1 ) 2.3 

— 

■, 

Austria 2 } 


73 

80 



2.3 

— 

— 

1.8 

* — 

- — 

1.8 


— 

Bulgaria ... . . 

222 

217 

199 

102.3 

111.7 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

150 

— 


Spain 2 ). . . . . . 

3,526 

3,526 

3,460 

100,0 

101.9 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

■— 

■ — 

— 

— . 

France 2 ) . . . . . 

3 ) 3,867 

3,829 

3,749 

101.0 

103.2 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg .... 

3 

3 

3 

99.0 

78.4 

— 

— 

3.3 

-*r~ 

— 

3.1 

2.9 

— 

- — • 

Switzerland . . . 


33 

35 

• • * 


— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

87 

— 1 

— 

99 

Czechoslovakia . . 

47 

45 

42 

105.3 

nib 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

**— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

127 

125 

108 

101.8 

117.7 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- | 

- 

- 

Algeria 2 ). . . . . 

773 

771 

595 

100.2 

127.8 

! 



__ 



100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunis 2 ) 

99 

87 

72 

113.5 

137.3 

120 



120 







(f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 579. - i - 
i) Condition of branches, — 2 ) Area bearing, — - 3) The June estimate has been reduced on the basis of the , .correction' 
made in the estimate concerning the area hearing in 1931. 


The markets were very quiet from August 15 to September 15, despite a 
recovery in shipments to France. Quotations are in general firm. 

* * * 

Germany : Following the heat of August the crop has made good progress. The 
heat caused some very slight damage but checked the diffusion of mildew. Production 
of must Is expected, to be satisfactory. \ 

■ .. ■ Austria : At the beginning of September early varieties of grapes' .were at a very 

advanced stage of maturity. Gathering of table grapes had already made: good pro-' 
gress. The number of bunches is in general satisfactory. In the producing regions 
of lower Austria a heavy hailstorm caused large . damage. In southeastern Styria 
the prolonged drought has retarded the growth of the fruit. The foliage of the vines 
is in general fresh and healthy. , 

Spain : Cryptogamic disease, particularly mildew in some important areas, espec- 
ially in Navarre, Rioja and Catalonia, has reduced production to a quantity much 
smaller than that anticipated. In the central region, on the contrary, production 
will be larger than last year. On the whole, the crop will be only a very little smaller 
than that of 1931 and will correspond to about 4 / 5 of the production of a normal 
year. In fact production of grapes is estimated at 66,937,000 centals against 67,803,000 
in 1931 and 80,557,000, the average for 1926-1930. 


**** St. 9 T;?gZ. 
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France : August was on the whole exceptionally warm and dry and the attack 
of mildew was everywhere checked but the weather conditions have had different 
effects according to region. In the South, Lower Languedoc, Roussillon, the lower 
Rhone valley and Provence, they have been rather adverse ; the hot sun injured the 
fruit just as It was about to turn colour and also the stage of ripening reached 
varied greatly. The soil, after the heavy July rains and not worked in order not 
to release the spores of mildew, did not long retain its moisture; a fairly large quan- 
tity of fruit was scorched and, towards the end of the month the vines began 
to suffer from the drought, especially on the hillsides. Powdery vine mildew and 
eudemis have also caused some damage. Towards the end of the month, the tem- 
perature dropped a little and showers fell in places, but the commencement of the ripen- 
ing stage was irregular. These conditions have reduced the crop a little and it seems 
that production in the four large producing departments will not greatly exceed half 
the normal crop and will not reach the 440 million Imperial gallons (530 million 
American gallons) previously forecast. The vintage could not begin before Septem- 
ber 15 or 20, about a fortnight later than usual. It was feared that heavy rains 
might fall in this period and cause rotting, favoured by the widespead weeds in a 
number of vineyards. 

In other regions August was very favourable to the vines and encouraged the growth 
and ripening of the fruit, despite some violent storms in the Southwest, especially in 
Bordelais, where they caused fairly severe but local damage. In this region - the 
Garonne valley, Bordelais and as far as Chareiite — the damage by mildew has at 
the most left only an average crop, so that on the whole, prospects point to a below 
average production. In the Loire valley and Burgundy, on the contrary, the situa- 
tion remains good and in some cases, very good ; mildew has not caused serious dam- 
mage but powdery vine mildew, eudemis and vine moth are still giving rise to grave 
anxiety although the great heat has diminished hatching. In Champagne the condi- 
tion of the vines remains fairly irregular although on the whole rather satisfactory; 
towards the end of August an attack of mildew and powdery vine mildew was re- 
ported; damage by eudemis and vine moth are considerable in some vineyards. 

The situation is therefore only really good in a region which furnishes one third 
to one quarter of the total crop; it is about average in a region producing about one 
quarter and had in the remainder of the French vineyards. The figure of 1,100 mil- 
lion Imperial gallons (1,300 million American gallons) given last month for production 
this year also appears to be a maximum ; it seems that, subject to later modifications, 
production may be placed at 100- no million Imperial gallons (1 20-130 million Amer- 
ican gallons). 

The favourable conditions in August have improved the quality of the grapes 
in most vineyards and increased their sugar content. 

In may be estimated, assuming a normal family consumption, that there will 
remain in .the hands of the owners at the end of the season, about 200 million Im- 
perial gallons (250 million American gallons) including the stocks compulsorily held, 
that is, ; considerably more than the normal quantity. 

There was, moreover, in July and August, a recovery of imports of foreign wines 
and must although the quantities were less than in the previous two years, but 
this is a characteristic event as the vintage was delayed throughout the country and' 
is also partly due to restrictions on the sale of imported wines. Algerian wine and 
must are beginning to arrive on the southern markets in fairly large quantities despite 
the delayed vintage in North Africa: 1, Si 2,000 Imperial gallons (2,914,000 American 
gallons) in August. :R' wJ ’ AU vd ■: 
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Taxed consumption remains high and considerably above that of recent seasons 
except 1925-26. 

Prices, after rising again in the latter half of August, fell slightly at the beginning 
of September ; the highest level reached during the season seems to have been 125-135 
francs per hectolitre of red wine 9 0 at the producer’s warehouse, on the markets of 
Montpelier and Sete. At the present moment quotations ate firm but often nominal. 

The market was very quiet in the latter half of August and the beginning of 
September. 

Hungary : In the second week of August the weather was favourable for the 
development of the vines. The early varieties of table grapes are already on the market. 
The high temperature has prevented the diffusion of grape mildew. Production 
is generally expected to be average, although poor here and there and good in the 
department of Bar any a where the vineyard area, however, represents of 5.2 % of 
the total area under the crop in Hungary, 

Italy : During the first half of August damage by mildew continued. The grapes 
are a little late in ripening; gathering of table grapes continues. 

Luxemburg : Sunny days in August have been beneficial to the vines. 

Rumania ; On the basis of crop condition at the beginning of September, wine 
production is forecast to be fairly good. 

Switzerland : The vines have resisted the adverse weather relatively well. In 
many districts, however, mildew has caused some damage. The vines are in general 
well laden with fruit. If the weather continues to be favourable, a passable crop 
may be anticipated. 

United States : Production of grapes is estimated at 42,024,000 centals compared 
with 32,437,000 in 1931 and 48,933,000 on the average for 1926-1930; percentages: 
129.6 and 85.9. 

Cyprus : The Viticulturist and Wine Expert reports that the high temperature and 
warm winds towards the end of July had an adverse effect on the vines and consid- 
erable damage was caused by “ Sunburn V The extent of the damage varies according 
to the nature of the soil and situation of the vineyard. The crop in the early flowering 
stage suffered loss through a considerable dropping of the flowers due to excessive 
drought ; this, together with the recent damage by “ Sunburn ”, reduces the estimated 
crop to below normal average. Showers of rain or a moist atmosphere in the vine 
areas will have great effect in improving the quality of the grapes before vintage. If 
the exceptionally dry weather continues, the crop will be poor and will consequently 
have an adverse effect on the quantity and quality of the wines. 

Palestine : The yields of wine-grapes were good. The fruit was free from disease 
and contained a good percentage of sugar. The quality of table-grapes was fair but 
the yields were not so high as expected. 

Algeria : Sirocco winds in the latter half of August caused some damage to 
the vines, retarding maturity of the grapes,. -which are not ripening very regularly ; 
this may diminish the sugar content. The sirocco has also caused some scorching of 
the grapes and vines; eudemis and fumagine ” spread fairly considerably during 
August. /, : 
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Despite these conditions, the first results of the vintage, which began in the last 
ten days of August, are fairly satisfactory. Production will he a little larger than that 

of last year. 

The commercial season for table grapes has been good, favoured by the lateness 
of the home crop and the partial inactivity on the French market. 

Production this year is estimated at about 370 million Imperial gallons (450 mil- 
lion American gallons), representing an increase of 5 % on that of last year: 355 million 
Imperial gallons (425 million American gallons) and an increase of 57 % on the aver- 
age of the five years ending 1930: 240 million Imperial gallons {285 million American 
gallons). 

Tunis : The weather conditions have favoured the growth of the vines. An attack 
of disease (« rouged ») has caused some local damage but has not brought about a 
reduction of the estimate of a record. crop made last month. The vintage began in 
the latter half of Angust under good conditions. 


OLIVES 

Spain : Conditions this summer have been unfavourable for olives and in many 
areas production will be below the forecasts. Crop condition on September 1 by the 
Institute’s system varied from 90 to 100. 

Italy ; Fruit formation on the olive trees is good. 

United States : Crop condition of' olives on August 1 was 70 compared with 45 
on August 1, 1931. 

Palestine : The heat of the third week of July had a disastrous effect on the 
olives; the berries shrivelled and dropped from the trees in numbers at a time when they 
are usually considered safe. Rising temperatures occurred during the latter part of 
August and high atmospheric humidity was prevalent, accompanied by heavy dews. 
The crop is expected to be very poor. 

Algeria : In August, the fruit formed under good conditions. In the latter half 
of August, however, sirocco winds caused some dropping of fruit. 

Tunis ; Weather conditions in August favoured the growth of olives. 

Production of olive oil this year is forecast at 880,000 centals (11,600,000 Ameri- 
can gallons), representing a decrease of 20 % on that of last year: 1,100,000 centals 
(14,500,000 American gallons) and an increase of 7.5 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1930; 820,000 centals (10,800,000 American gallons),. 


The second estimate published;' by the- department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton of cotton production in the United States, is slightly above- the preceding 
one. This fact has surprised the market, which had expected a much lower figure 
on the basis of the average of the most important private estimates and on the 
official weekly reports on weather conditions in the cotton belt. 
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Crop condition on September i was 11.4 % below that of September 1, 1931 
but 1.5 % above the average of 1921-1930. On the basis of tlie crop condition 
and taking into account the prospective damage by boll-weevil, the Government 
estimates an average production of 147. S lb. per acre of lint compared with 149.6 
lb. as on August 1. But this reduction in the yield has been completely offset 
by the fact that the proportion of abandonment is somewhat below the average. 
The estimate of area as on August 1 was made on the, basis of an average coef- 
ficient of abandonment for the last ten years of 3.1 %. In this month’s estimate 
the coefficient has been lowered to 1.8 %, resulting in a slight increase of the 
area to be harvested. During August the crop condition of cotton deteriorated 
in nearly all of the States and especially in those of the eastern and central- parts 
of the belt. Towards September 15 the weather was dry in nearly the whole 
of the belt and good progress was made, practical^ throughout the belt, in both 
picking and ginning. 


Cotton . 


COUNTRIES 

Area Sown 

Crop condition f) 

1932/33 

1931/32 

Average j 
1926/27 

% 1932-33 | 

to 

1930/31 

1931/32 
= 200 

Aver. 
= 100 

I- 

ix -1932 

i-vni -1932 

1 -ix - 1931 

Thousand acres 







a) 

b ) 

c) 

a) 

b } 

c) 

a) 

6 ) 

c) 

'Bulgaria . . . . , 

30 

13 

12 

226.5 

244.7 

150 





150 



■ 

125 




Spain ...... 

20 

14 

22 

138,6 

88,7 

— 

100 

— 

■ — 



— 

— 

rr : ' 

V. S. S. R. ... 

5,787 

5,346 

2,480 

108.2 

233.3 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- , 

- 

United States . . 

1)36,611 

2 ) 40,693 

i 

vO 

5 

ts 

90B 

81.9 

56.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65.6 

68.0 

— 

_ 

Mexico ... . . . 

156 

319 

465 

48.8 

335 

‘ — 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

India . . . ..... 

13,485 

13,938 

15,161 

96.7 

88.9 

- ! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Algeria 

1 

3 

14 

26.9 

6.1 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

80 

_ 


- — . 

Egypt 

1,135 

1,747 

1,861 

65.0 

61.0 

[ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

' Total . . . 

57.225 

62.073 

64.705 

92,2 

88,4 

l . j 

“ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


' f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note, on page 579 — 
i) Acreage estimate as on I September.. — 2 ) Acreage picked. 


The market continued to be nervous, but on the whole was healthy and the 
number of bullish factors continues to preponderate. 

Crop news from India is, on the whole, good. 

In Egypt, a greatly reduced crop is forecast. The first official estimate of 
production will be issued on the first Monday of October. Picking is in full 
swing and is expected to be effected with the utmost care on the indication of the 
present level of prices and the sound statistical situation of Egyptian cottons. 

The market is completely dominated by ‘ the fluctuations of American 
cotton. 

Information concerning the U. S. S. R. is lacking. 

1. s; ^ 
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Spain : The unfavourable weather conditions at the time of germination have 
made necessary the abandonment of part of the areas sown to cotton. 

Production of lint this year is estimated at iS,6oo centals {3,900 bales), representing 
an increase of 17.7 % on that of last year : 15,800 centals (3,300 bales) and a decrease 
of 9.2% on the average of the five years ending 19303 1 • 20,500 centals (4,300 bales). 

United States : In the week ended on August 25 cotton picking started in some 
parts of the country. In the last week of the month temperatures were generally higher 
and rainfall less frequent than in recent weeks. While tins was somewhat more favour- 
able for cotton, many important producing sections reported a continuation of poor 
to only fair progress, with considerable complaints of shedding. In the first week of 
September the weather was unfavourable ; in the second week dry weather prevailed ; 
picking was in progress. 

According to the official September estimate, production of ginned cotton in the 
present season is estimated at 54,062,000 centals {11,310,000 bales) compared ' with 
81,7x9,500 (17,096,000) actually obtained in 1931-32 and 70,904,000 (14,834,000), the 
average for the five seasons 1926-27 to 1930-31 ; percentages: 66.2 and 76.2. The 
August estimate was 54,043,000 (11,306,000). 

The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1932-33 crop to the 
close of business on 15 August was 251,000 running bales (counting round bales as half- 
bales), against 91,000 in 1931, 573,000 in 1930, 305,000 in 1929, 280,000 in 1928 and 

455.000 in 1927. To the close of business on 31 August : 865,000 ; against 565,000 in 1931 ; 

1. 880.000 in 1930 ; 1,568,000 in 1929; 957,000 in 1928; 1,534,000 in 1927. 

Cyprus ; Toward the end of August the picking of cotton was well advanced and 
production was good in some areas, while in others the effects of the drought were 
severely affecting this crop. 

India : In the week ended on August 27 rainfall in Bombay Presidency was slight 
to good in Kamatak and South Deccan but more was needed for cotton in Central 
Kamatak. In the following week good rain fell and the agricultural situation was 
satisfactory in the south of the Deccan and Kamatak except that cotton sowing was 
delayed by excessive rain. Occasional showers fell in the Central Provinces in the 
week ended on August 22 followed by a week of sunny weather. General rains fell 
in the Punjab in the same period and on August 29 condition was average to good. 
In Madras moderate rains fell and condition was fair. 

According to a report of August 25 for all India received from the Department 
o£ Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, weather conditions of the cotton crop at 
sowing time were not quite favourable and the condition of the crop was, on the 
whole, reported to be fait. A telegram of September 13 from the same source gave 
the crop condition of cotton as 95 % of the normal. 

Egypt : The temperature during August was favourable to the cotton crop and 
irrigation water was sufficient. Damage by parasites and excessive heat are less than 
usual. Picking began in Upper-Egypt towards the end of August and in Dower 
Egypt at the beginning of September, about a week late compared with last year. 

Uganda : Conditions generally over a large part of the cotton - belt in July were 
favourable for planting, and the total acreage planted to the end of July amounted 
to approximately 640,000 acres as against 570,000 acres at the same stage last year 
( 0.2 %), : ; ; ; ‘ " / : 
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A slip has occurred in the previous Report, concerning the 1931-32 cotton prod- 
uction in Uganda. The correct figures are as follows ; 



1931-32 

1930-31 

X §23 -z 6 
to 1929*30 

■£930-31 

~ IOO 

Average 
= 200 

Area (acres) 

Production of ginned cotton : 

866,000 

740,00a 

615,000 

XI/.O 

140.7 

(centals) , 

780,000 

756,000 

620,000 1 

103.2 


(American bales) 

163,000 

158,000 

130,000 j 

125.8 


Tanganyika ; Towards the end of July picking of early cotton was commenced 
in many districts. The Department of Agriculture sounded a note of warning on the 
desirability of early harvesting of cotton particularly in the Eastern Province where 
there was' some prospect of light showers which would have slightly affected lustre. 
Crop prospects were generally satisfactory/ except for late plantings in the Lake Vic- 
toria area. 

Union of South Africa : On the basis of seed cotton production, that of lint, is now- 
estimated at 13,000 centals (2,700 bales), 40. 9 % of 1930-31, which was 31,800 (6,700) 
and 30.1 % of the mean for the five years ending 1929-30, 43,200 (9,050). Owing to 
the low price, however, only the better grades can be ginned and the actual production 
will no doubt be considerably lower than the figures of seed cotton indicate. 

The poor crop this season is due to unremunerative prices, which brought about 
a wholesale reduction in the area planted, and to unfavourable weather. 

FLAX 

Fibre. — Of the twenty one flax producing countries of Europe (excluding 
the U. S. S. R.), there are at present to hand the data of the flax areas of fourteen 
countries, which in 1931 cultivated about 4/5 of the area under this crop in Europe. 
Among the countries for which data are still lacking, the most important are 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. In the group of fourteen countries mentioned above 
the area in cultivation in the present year represent 80 % of that of 1931 and 
56 % of the average of the preceding quinquennium. There is reason to believe 
that, even when the missing data are known, the reduction in the area under 
flax for fibre in Europe will not bring about much change in the above per- 
centages. 

Though in Europe, there is a decrease in the area, there is reported in the 
U/S. S. R., on the contrary, an increase of 7.3 % compared with 1931 and of 
79.4 % on the average of 1926-1930. 

■ Owing to the great extension of the area of flax for fibre in the U. S. ,S. R., 
.the increase recorded in this country- wilt ■compensate by about threefold the 
reduction in the European countries; so that the total area of flax for fibre during 
the current year in Europe and in the U. S. S. R. will still be slightly larger than 
that of 1931 and nearly double the five-year average. 

As regards the data of, fibre production, figures are at present possessed 
only for a small number of countries (Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia 
and the Netherlands) and indicate about an average yield. In most of, the 
European flax producing countries, the weather conditions in August were favour- 
able to the crop and to harvesting operations. In the U. S. S. R., the crop, had, 
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on September i, already been harvested on a considerable area and was effected 
at a period when the straw was at the ffrst yellow stage *of ripening, this consti- 
tuting a guarantee of the good quality of the fibre. 

" I G. 

Flax. 


Coro hues 

: 

i 

IQ32 | 2 93 2 

Average 
.2926 
to | 

% W 32 

■ ! : 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

.to 

1932 

i93i 

Average 
1926 
to . 


i ' " 

i " i 

2930 I 

1931 | Averi 

i 

1 ' ! 


193° 



1930 


German v . » ' , . 

11 

16 

381 

68.1 29.6| 


1171 

— 1 


11,684 

— 

Austria f). . .. .. 

8 

■ 8 

1 ) ! 0 S 

99.0 76.8! 

127 

107 1 ) 

146' 

12,699 

10,701 

1 ) 14,592 118.7 

Belgium .... 

2 ! 

36 

59! 

57,9 35,5; 

149 

254 

542! 

14,887 

25.370 

54,180 58.7 

Bulgaria .... 

7 

7 

If 

98.3 281.1 

■5 

7 

7 

529 

176 

152 300.4 

Estonia .... 

36 

45 

83] 

80.0 43.8, 

80 

13] 

208; 

8,015 

13,056 

20,826 61.4 

Finland 2 ) . , 

11 

10 

Il| 

112.5 101.5: 


28, 



2,845 . . . 

France ...... 

25 

26 

79! 

98.7 32.1; 


138 

589, 


53,788 

58,875 ... 

K. Ireland , . . 

6 

7 

31 j 

81.9 19.5! 


31 

131 


3,091 

13,058 ... 

Hungary .... 

20 

47 

131 

41.8 150.6 


133 

65j 


13,264 

6.518 ... 

Italy 

22 

24 

38 

89.2 ■ .56,3! 


50 

55': 


5,000 

5,533 . . . 

Latvia ..... 

78! 

104 ! 

150 

75.5 52.31 

*“209l 

287 

440 

20,878 

28,660 

43,955 72.8 

Lithuania 2 ). . , 

99 j 

; 139 

212 

71.5 46,7 


466 

743 


46,628 

74,800 ... 

Netherlands ' . . 

5! 

16' 

! 37 

29.9 13.1 

31 

99 

252 

‘*3*086 

9,918 

25,153 3 U 

Poland 

252: 

i 252 1 

i 28!, 

99.9 89.9 


' 756! 

1,191 i 


75,61! 

119,097 ... 

Czechoslovakia . 

20 

! 23 j 

46 

87.7 43.5 


75 

206 


7,469 

20,608 ... 

1*. S. S. R. 3 ) . . 

6,202 1 

5,779! 

I- ; 

i 

: 3,457 

1 

- - ■ 


12,026 

7,410 


1,202,626 

740,958 ... 

i 


Linseed . 


Thousand bushels 
of 56 pounds 



j 

5 

5 

7 

100.8 

74.0! . 

22 

19 

182 

■ 24 

39 

33 

AM 

118.9 

91.2 

Belgium * , . . 


21 

36 

59 

57.9 

35.5; 

93 

279 

166 

326 

498 

51.0 

33,4 

Bulgaria . . . . 

I . 

2 , 

2 

f 

98.3 

281.1 

7 

11 

■ 2 

12 

19 

3 

617 

344.8 

^Latvia . * 


78 

104 

' 150 

75.5 

52.3 

205 

.■ 

279 

413 

366 

499 

735 

73.4 

49.8 

B.S.S.R. . . . 

4)' 

7,347 

7,574 

4,528 

- 

- 


... 

13,135 



23,456 



''"Canada. . . . . 


454 

627 

511 

72.4 

88.8 

1,753 

1,436 

2,422 

3.130 

2,565 

4,325 

122.0 

72.4 

United States » ■ . 


2,667 

2,325 

3,040 

114.7 

87.7 

7,448 

6,200 

31,453 

13,300 

11,071 

20,452 

120.1 

65.0 

Itj'dia 


3,241 

, 3,008 

3,224 

107.7 

100,5 

9,206 

8,445 

8,355 

16,440 

15,080 

14,920 

109.0 

110.2 

French Morocco.. 


6 ! 

89 

50 

i . ' 

68 . 6 ; 

122.4 


' ' 522 

252 


932 

! ' 450 



Argentum . . - 

5) 

' 7,290 

: ;< : : ' 1 

a) 3,640 

l. ' ■ 

5) 7,178 

1 ] 

84.4 

; 101.6 

- ■' ' 

47,858 

41,46! 


85,461 

74,0371 




f) Pr©du«fti« expressed in terms of air-dried stalk. — 1 ) Average 1927 to 1930. — 2 ) Flax and hemp. — 3) “ Dolgoanetz variety. — 4 ) 
r;,«» iof ** Dolgwuwia *’ fkac for like and Sax for seed) sown as on 20 June 1932. — 5 ) Area sown- ' 1 . 


Austria : At the end of August -the flax - crop had been mostly harvested. The 
fibre is rather short but of good quality. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : This year’s flax crop in Northern Ireland is 
of small area but the quality is quite good, especially considering the lack of rain during 
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the greater part of June. Pulling was completed in most districts and at the end of 
the month the crop was in steep or on the grass. 

Hungary : In the last week of August the flax crop was in general short. Linseed 
yields were forecast to be average. 

TJ. S. S, R. : On September x, harvesting of flax for fibre (« dolgounetz » variety) , 
had been effected on 4,576,000 acres or about 74 % of the area sown. Harvesting is 
practically finished in the western area, in the Tartar Republic and the Middle Volga. 
In the Novgorod area, which is one of the most important for fibre, harvesting had 
been finished on September 1 on about half the area sown, in western Siberia on about 
one third and in the Ural region on about one sixth. 

Most of the flax was harvested at the yellow stage of ripening, thus guaranteeing 
a good quality of the fibre. 

United States ; Crop condition of linseed on September 1 this year was 47.7 com- 
pared with 61.3 on August 1 and 34.9 on September 1, 1931. 

HEMP 

Germany : The area sown to hemp and the other textile plants (excluding flax), is 
800 acres against 750 last year and 2,300, the average for 1926-30 ; percentages : 107.3 

and 35.3. 

A ustria ; At the beginning of September the hemp crop had strong stalks and a 
satisfactory quality of seed. 

At the beginning of September the hemp stems were vigorous and the quantity 
of seed was satisfactory. . 

The first estimates of production are as follows : air-dried stems (Rohfaser) 1 21,600 
centals against 17,300 last year and 17,700, the average for 1927-30 (125.0 % and 
121.7 %); seed : 1,870 centals against 1,560 last year and 2,290, the average for 1926-30 
(120.2 % and 81.7 %). 

Hungary: At the end of August, the crop condition of the male stems was average, 
whereas that of the female stems varied from good to average. 

Area this year is 16,729 acres, an increase of 7.9 % on that of last year (15,506 
acres) and a decrease of 25 % on the average of the five years ending 1930 (22,302 acres)* 

Italy : Hemp yields are abundant ; retting is in full swing. 

HOPS ■ 

Germany : The area sown to hops this year is nearly 20,000 acres compared with 
25,400 last year and 36,200, the average for 1926-30 ; percentages:' 78.1 and 54.8. 

Belgium : At the end of August hop-picking began ; a poor crop is forecast. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the weather during 
the greater part of August was exceptionally fine and' warm. Hops' had improved and 
were generally healthy and strong. Crops are of good quality and the yield ■per acre, 
is forecast at rather more than 12 cwt. or almost equal to the ten year average. 

Hungary : Area this year is 442 acres, a decrease of 21.8 % on that of last year 
(566 acres) and equal to the average of the five years ending 1930. 

Yugoslavia : Hop production in Slovenia, the principal area of production, is this 
year forecast, due to adverse weather, to be about 50 % smaller than that of last year. 
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Quality is however excellent. Forecasts of small production and good market de- 
mand have brought about a rise in prices which, towards the end of August, remained 

very fen. 

Argentina : Except in the North of Santa Fe and Entre Rios the linseed condi- 
tion at the' end of August was satisfactory. 

United States: The estimate of hop production has been considerably raised to 
371,000 centals compared with 259,000 in 1931 and 304,000, the average for 1926-30 ; 
percentages 143.5 122,2. 


TOBACCO 

Germany : Production of tobacco in the season I 93 *~ 3 2 (July 1, 1931-June 30, 
1932) amounts to 511,000 centals against 464,000 in 1930-31 and 441,000, the average 
for the preceding five seasons; percentages: 110.1 and 1x5.9. 

Belgium : The tobacco crop has grown very well and harvesting has already begun. 

Spain : The tobacco area tills year is estimated at 12,350 acres compared with 
8,900 in 1931 and 6,600, the average of 1926-1930 ; percentages : 138.4 and 186.5. 

Production is estimated at 132,000 centals or 101.S % of last year's figure (130,000) 
and 166.8 % of the 1926-1930 average (79,000). 

Hungary. : At the end of August the tobacco crop had grown well and the leaves 
were in healthy condition. 

Area tins year is 56,944 acres, a decrease of 8.5 % on that of last year (62,229 
acres) and an increase of 1.3 % on the average of the five years ending 1930 (56,190 acres). 

Italy : Tobacco was in progress in August. 

United States: Production of tobacco is estimated at 10,280,000 centals compared 
■with 16,009, coo in 1931 and 14,137,000, the average for 1926-1930 ; percentages: 64.2 
and 72.7. 

Cyprus : Toward the end of August the picking of tobacco was nearly completed. 
Satisfactory production was reported from the Kyrenia district. 

Palestine : Second picking of tobacco crop is in progress. The crop is expected 
to be slightly under the average. 

Japan : The crop condition of tobacco on September 1 was average. Weather 
conditions were favourable., 

Algeria: Crop condition on 'September 1 was considered average' and estimated 
at xoo against 90 at the beginning of the preceding month. 

■ Production this year is 397,000 centals representing, a decrease of 0,4 % on that 
: of .last year:. 398,000 centals and a decrease of 20,4 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1930: 498,500 centals. 

. Eritrea':. The tobacco area tills year is 250 acres compared with 150 last year 
and' 45, the average for 1926-30. Production is estimated at 1,320 centals ' against 
Sxo, last year and 190, the average. , 

Tanganyika : Towards the end of July progress was reported, from the'Iringa 
district, where harvesting and curing of Virginian and' Turkish tobacco was still pro- 
ceeding. The crops were said to be well up to anticipations. 
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Union of South Africa : Tobacco production is estimated at 196,100 centals com- 
pared with 164,800 m 1930-31 and 167,700. the average for the period 1925-26 to 
1929-30; percentages: 119.0 and 116.9. 


Tea. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


India: According to a report dated August 25 received from the 'Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics of India, weather conditions in North India during 
July were generally seasonable and favourable to the growth of the crop. Prospects 
at the beginning ot August were moderately good. Statistics to the endjof J uly rec- 
orded an increase of rather over 4 million lbs. as compared with the outturn to 
the same date of last year. 

In South India, stormy monsoon conditions prevailed generally during July. 
Crop prospects were not good ; in South India, the outturn was 10.45 % ahead of that 
to the same date of last year. 

Japan : Owing to unfavourable weather conditions, the crop condition of tea is 
still rather bad. 


Coffee. 

Eritrea : The coffee area for 1932-33 is estimated at 670 acres compared with the 
average of 300 acres for the period 1926-27 to 1929-30. 

Production this year is estimated at 1,650 centals or 97.4 % more than last year 
(840 centals) and 195.3 % above the average of the period 1926-27 to 1930-31 (560). 

Tanganyika : Towards the end of July favourable views were held on the coffee 
crop. In the Bukoba district picking was nearing completion. In the northern area 
good crops were anticipated. 

•Cacao. 

Gold Coast : By the end of July, practically the whole of the minor crop had 
ripened and between 80 % and 90 % had been harvested, the weather having been 
favourable. 

I11 Ashanti production was reported to be about normal] but the crop there is a 
relatively small proportion of the total minor crop. 

The Eastern Province crop has been very small and in the Central Province, 
-although the Saltpond district' is reported to be normal, the northern area, including 
Qda, has produced very Tittle. The total for the two provinces is much below nor- 
mal and definitely small. In the Western Province the crop is reported to be under 
normal but in relation to the total crop of the. Colony, production there is negligible. 

In general the crop is the smallest recorded and there are indications of a general 
-diminution of the minor crop with the increasing age of the trees. 

District reports showed that about 75 % to 80 % of the crop had been marketed 
by the end of July and the purchases of merchants were reported to be considerably 
■below the usual quantities for June and July, which further supports the above state- 
ments concerning production. The total stocks of old crop in the country are reported 
to be about 31,136 lb. and of new crop about 5,600 lb. 

There is no change in the prospects for the coming major crop. Conditions gen- 
erally have been favourable to growth. 
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Crop movement lias been as follows : — 


Arrivals by rail at Takoradi 
and Accra (1000 lbs.) . . . 

July 193.2 

2,636 

October 1931 
to 

July 1932 

253,453 

July 1931 

I,o6o. 

October 1930 
to 

July 1931 

268,623 

Shipments from Takoradi and 
Accra (1000 lb.) 

7/735 

334 .715 

9/724 

378,646 

Shipments from all polls 
(1000 lb.) 

17^32 

430,885 

14^55 

466,619 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra 
beach at end of July 
{1000 lb.) . 

12,148 






Groundnuts. 

United States ; The estimate of area under groundnuts has been reduced to 1,586,000 
acres (against 1,687,000 last year and the 1926-30 average of 1,779,000). Production 
is now estimated at 10,260,000 centals compared with 15,544,000 in 1931 and 11,974,000 
on the average for 1926-1930 ; percentages 66.0 and 85.7. 

Mexico; The rainfall of July has greatly improved 'the groundnut crop in the 
central region. 

Egypt : The groundnut crop is growing satisfactorily. Pods are developing in 
the , early-sown areas. Crop condition as on September 1 was 100 as in August 
against 98 on September 1, 1931. 

Tanganyika : Towards the end of July the groundnut crop was reported to be 
generally satisfactory in the Central Line area but not too good in the Lake Victoria 
area and normal elsewhere. 

Union of South Africa : The total European crop for 1931-32 is estimated at 46,000 
centals, a decrease of 40 % on that of 1930-31 (81,200) and of 62 % on the mean of 
the five years ending 1929-30 (121,000). 

The continuous drought in Northern Transvaal, the principal area of production, 
is responsible for the very poor crop. 

Rapeseed and sesamum. 

Germany : The area sown to colza and navette this year is 14,900 acres against 
24,800. in 1931 and 51,500, the average for 1926-30 ; percentages : 60.0 and 28.9. 

Austria : Production this year is 52,000 centals {104,100 bushels), showing' a decrease 
of 7.5 % on that of last year: 56,200 centals (112,400 bushels) and an increase of 13.6 % 
on .the average of the five years ending 1930; 45,800 centals (91,600 bushels). 

, Netherlands ; Production of colza tills year is now estimated at 62,000 centals 
.(123,000' bushels), showing a decrease of 28 -% on that of last year 86,000 centals 
(172,000 bushels)' and a decrease of 50 % on the average of the five years ending 1930 : 
125,000' centals ' (250,000 bushels). 

. Czechoslovakia ; Production this year is estimated at 40,000 centals (8x,ooo bushels) 
against 37,000 (74,000) last year and 46,000 (93,000), the average for the preceding 
quinquennium; percentages: 108.9 and 87.0. 

Mexico : It is expected that the area sown this year will be smaller than that 
of last year owing to the unfavourable weather conditions. 
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Palestine ; Picking and threshing of sesame are in progress. Harvesting was 
general throughout August and has been completed in the South. The area under 
this crop has been very much reduced. Yields are poor and in many places will 
not exceed 10 % of normal. 

Tanganyika : Towards the end of July the sesame crop was reported to be fairly 
satisfactory. 

India : Cutting, steeping and washing of jute was progressing in the latter half 
of August in Bengal. In Bihar and Orissa, the condition of jute was good in Bal- 
asore. The official September estimate of the jute area is 1,899,000 acres compared with 
1,862,000 last year and 3,454,000, the average for 1926-1930 ; percentages : 102.0 
and 55.0. The production figure is 23,380,000 centals against 22,264,000 and 41,2.16,000 
respectively; percentages: 105.0 and 56.7. 

Sericulture* 

Spain : The quantity of silkworm eggs incubated tills year Is 12,815 ounces com- 
pared with 27,154, the average for the years 1926-1929 ; production of cocoons is 
forecast at 1,199,000 lb. against 2,031,000, the average for 1926-1929. 

Italy : Production of mulberry leaves this year is estimated at 28,288,000 centals 
against 27,550,000 in 1931 and 30,836,000 the average for the period 1926-1930 ; 
percentages : 102.7 and 91.7. 

It appears that the production of cocoons in the present sericultural season 
will nearly equal that of 1931 (76 milion lb). 

Korea : Production of spring cocoons this year is estimated 29,316,000 lb. showing 
an Increase of 6.2 % on that of last year (27,603,000 lb.) an increase of 30.7 % on 
the average of the five years ending 1930 (22,437,000 lb.). 


FODDER CROPS 

During August, warm, dr}- weather predominated in nearly all the countries of 
Europe but rainfall, principally in storms occtmiiig particularly towards the end of 
August and at the beginning of September in large areas of the different countries, 
considerably mitigated the influence of the drought, with the result that, in most 
of the countries, the crop condition of fodder plants, .which on August 1 ranged 
from average to above average, on September 1 remained about the same. 

■ The period of fine, dry weather which occurred during August in nearly all 
European countries was very favourable for the cutting and carting of ha} T . . The 
quality of the hay is in general satisfactory. 

In North America, in both the United States and Canada, the need for rain 
to, improve the crop condition of ' meadows and pastures was felt at the end of 
August over very large areas. 

* * * 

Germany : Fodder plants, meadows and pastures have in some places suffered 
because of the drought during August but in general an abundant second cutting 
of good quality is anticipated. 
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The areas sown to. the principal fodder crops compared with those of last year 
and the average of 1926-1930 (for mangolds and turnips; 1927 to 1930) are as follows; 


1932 


Mangolds * 2,012 

Turnips 671 

Clover 4 : .32i 

Alfalfa. 777 

Irrigated meadows . 1,007 

Other meadows 12,587 

Pastures 6,569 


1931 

(Thousand acres) 

Average 

1931 
= 100 

Average 

= IOO 

b933 

1,786 

104. 1 

II 2.7 

656 

639 

102.2 

105. 1 

4,275 

4,417 

10 1. 1 

97.8 

75 s 

705 

102.4 

110.2 

998 

955 

XQI.O 

105.5 

12,611 

12,641 

99.8 

99.6 

6,563 

6,3°5 

IOO. I 

IO 4.2 


Austria: At the beginning of September, mangolds were growing satisfactorily 
only in the damper regions while, in the others, the injurious influence of the drought 
on growth was accentuated. 

The prevalently warm weather in August favoured harvesting of the second 
cutting of temporary meadows. The hay obtained is everywhere of good quality. 
The quantities obtained from the first two cuttings of red clover, alfalfa and mixed 
clover amounted to 16,887,000 centals {844,000 short tons) compared with 19,820,000 

(991,000) last year. 

Production from the first cutting of permanent meadows (including mountain 
meadows) this year amounted to 59,635,000 centals (2,982,000 short tons) against 
44,578,000 (2,229,000) last year. The hay is quite dry and of good quality. Harvesting 
of the second cutting of permanent meadows yielding more than one crop is in pro- 
gress. Yields vary greatly but are generally satisfactory. At the and of August the 
growth of alpine pastures was still satisfactory but the hydrometric situation was 
gradually deteriorating. Common pastures generally furnish little feed for livestock. 

Belgium ; Beneficial rain towards the end of August encouraged the growth 
of pasture grass. Aftermath crops have turned out well and are being turned under 
good conditions. 


'Denmark : In several districts fodder roots are showing signs of want of rain. 
Crop condition on September 1 by the Institute’s system, was 98 for .turnips and 
97 for mangolds compared with roo and 98 respectively on August 1. The pastures 
are also suffering from the continual absence of rain. 


Estonia : The drought during July checked the growth of the grass and reduced 
the production of hay from temporary meadows. The rains at the beginning of August 
however, had a beneficial influence on the permanent meadows and pastures, although 
the cutting of permanent meadows was partially checked. The hay is in general of 

good quality. 


Production of hay is as follows ; 

1933 


1931 


Average 

1926-30 


% 1932 

1931 Average 

=5 100 ~ 100 


Temporary meadows (000 centals) . 9,379 11,175 10,090 ] 

{000 short tons) 469 559 505' J ^*9 

Permanent meadows (000 centals) .. 21,728 19,764 18,510 ( 

(000 short tons) 1,086 988 925 | I0 9*9 


This year's area of root crops'' for fodder, is estimated, 'at 19,300 acres, shawing a 
decrease of .3.6 %' on that of last year '(20,100 acres) and an increase of 11.1 % on the 
average of the five years ending 1930 (17,400 acres). 
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Irish Free State : The weather during August was ideal for harvesting operations 
and enabled the balance of the hay crop to be saved in excellent conditions. The 
yields of first and second crop hay were below the average but of good quality, those 
of meadow hay were above average and also of good quality ; the aggregate yield of 
all classes of hay was about average. Pastures were well covered with good grass 
during the month. 

Finland : The estimates of fodder production this year, compared with those of 
1931 and the average of the five years ending 1930, are as follows : 

Permanent meadows (000 centals) ... 7,253 

(oco short, tons). 363 

Temporal'} 7- meadows (000 centals) ... 59,598 

(000 short tons). 2,980 

Turnips s (000 centals) ... 10,644 

(goo short tons). 532 
Other roots and tubers (000 centals) ... 3,408 

{000 short tons). 170 

France : The distribution of rainfall was irregular from mid-August to mid-Sep- 
tember. In most of the country the aftermath crops have been carted in excellent 
conditions and yields seem to be good both in quantity and in quality; lack of rain, 
on the contrary, has been detrimental to vegetables and root crops and has checked field 
operations for the new sowings. In the Southwest, on the contrary, violent storms have 
in several areas hindered carting of aftermath crops, the quality of which is mediocre. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the weather during 
the greater part of August was exceptionally fine and warm. Except in a few iso- 
lated areas, the hay harvest was completed under very satisfactory conditions, although 
a proportion of the later cut hay was damaged by rain during the latter half of July. 
Yields from temporary meadows are estimated at about 28 *4 ewt. per acre and those 
from permanent meadows at about 19 s/ 4 cwt. per acre. Grass was plentiful in most 
districts during August and aftermaths have grown well. 

Root crops benefited from the warmer and sunnier weather of August and made 
very satisfactory progress during the month but are generally backward and patchy 
as a result of imfavourable conditions earlier in the season. - Mangolds were fairly 
promising in most districts but yields are anticipated to be rather below average. 
Turnips . and swedes were growing . well in some parts of the country but over the 
whole of England and Wales yields will probably be below average. 

The weather in Northern Ireland during August was generally dry and the tem- 
perature fairly high, but conditions became unsettled towards the end of the month. 
Mangels made very satisfactory progress during the month and a good yield is anti- 
cipated. In. a few areas, however, it is feared that, owing to recent droughty con- 
ditions, the yield will be below average. . Turnips also improved considerably during 
August and the ' crops sowm early in the year are looking extremely well and promise 
to give heavy yields. " Eater sown crops, while patchy in , a number of districts, have 
also' made . satisfactory progress. Haymaking was completed in most, districts at the 
end' of August, and although some late cut 'fields were damaged , by the, showery weather 
in the last' week,, the "crop' generally is of good quality, although the ' yield ' will be 
fighter than in 1931, The weather 'conditions in the early part of the month, apart 



Average 

1926-30 

% 

1932 

1931 

193* 

= 100 

Average 
— 100 

8,949 

447 

9 , 94 s 1 

497 1 

J. 81. 1 

72.9 

62,146 

3A07 

52,563 1 

2,628 | 

[ 95-9 

H 3-4 

H, 4 I 3 

571 

10,491 | 

525 

93-3 

. 101.5 

1.911 

96 

2,096 : 

105 

| 173.3 

162.6 



Condition of Fodder Crops. 


Crop condition (f) 


Crops and countries jf 

September x, 193c 

August 

I, 1932 

September r. 

931 

it 

«) | 

b) 

c) 

' a) ! 



c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Clover; jj 

% 
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German v |j 

2.8. 

— 


2.7 i 


— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

Austria 1) | j 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.6 


— 

— 

2.8 


“ 

Scotland. Si 

— 

— 

95 

— 


— 

— 

105 

__ 

__ 

Lithuania [j 

123 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 

— 

— 

113 



Netherlands . { ! ij 

- 

- 

2 ) 67 

2)70 

63 

- 

- 
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Germany 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 
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Mangolds: 
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— 

2.5 
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— 

Austria . , . . j 
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— 

— 

2.4 


— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .......... 1 
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— 

— 

130 


— 

— 
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— 

~ 93 

Denmark . j 

101 

— 

— 

— 


— 

99 

— 

— 

Scotland. .......... j 

— 

■ — 

95 

— 


100 

85 

— 

— 

95 

Finland 3),. . . . 

— 

— 

94 

— 


■ — 

— 

— . 

85 

Lithuania j 

120 

— 

— 

120 


— 

— 

113 

— 

— ■ 

Switzerland 1 


— 

97 

■ — 


— 

95 

101 

. — 

— 

Canada ..... . 


— 

95 

— 

■ 

— 

94 

— 

““ 

94 

Temporary Meadows: 











Austria 4 ). ......... j 

• __ 

__ 

3.1 

2.8 


— 

— 

2.7 

__ 

— 

Bulgaria . . . j 

110 

— 

— 

no 


— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

Norway 

— 

— 

j 95 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

116 

— 

99 

Sweden 

109 

— 


— 

1 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

Switzerland 

3.9 


1 ~~ 

3.9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Permanent Meadows: 
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i irrigated meadows. 

2,5 




2.4 


__ 

_ 

2.3 
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Germany j Qth | r meadowi . . 

2.S 

__ 

— 
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1 

— 

— 
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— 
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1 

— 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 
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i 

__ 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

no 

\ 

— 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 
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— 
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— 

98 

— 

— 

99 
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, — 

— 

— 


— 

— 
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— 

— 

Sweden 5 ) . 

— 

— 

97 

■ — 


— 

— 

. — 

— 

97 

Switzerland 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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Pastures: 











Austria' . . . . . . * ' . . . . 

— 


3.3 

2.9 


— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

Denmark . ,. ■. . , . . ...... 

— 

— 

82 

— 


— 

84 

— ■ 

— 

99 

Scotland .......... 


100 

— . ■ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands ......... 

2 ) 75 

, ' — 


— 


— 

2 ) 58 

— 




. . Switzerland . . 

3.7 

— 

— 

3.6 


— 


— 

_ 

— 

' Canada . . . . . . ... ..... 

— 


92 

■ — 


— 

93 

— 

~ 

91 


a) above the average. — b) average. — c) below the average. — d) excellent. — e) good. ' — /) average. — g) bad. — 
h) very bad.' ■■■f) See explanation of the various systems on page 579. — x) Red clover. — 2) At the middle of the 
preceding month. - — 3) Turnips. — 4) Kleegrass. *— 5) Meadows for hay. 


from local showers, ' were favourable for the saving of the grass .seed crop. Grass is 
abundant and a plentiful ■ supply of winter keep will be available on most farms. 

■ In Scotland August weather was dry and bright but pastures' were not affected 
to any serious extent by lack of moisture. The hay harvest was generally completed 
under more favourable conditions than were general when the, work began. The rye- 
grass and clover crop' is rather light. Supplies of dry fodder are good and' are', suffi- 
cient for all requirements. Wheat milling offals are scarce and dear but otherwise 
supplies of concentrated foods are very good. Prices are rising. Crop condition of 
turnips and swedes on September i was 95. 

In Scotland it is reported that, with the advance of the season and the reduced 
supply of grass, the milk yield is falling off somewhat. 
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Hungary : After rainfall in the first ten days of August the mangold crop has 
considerably improved. The foliage is fresh and the roots are well developed. A 
fairly good production is forecast. The second cutting of clover has given fairly good 
results, whereas the third and, in some cases, the fourth cutting of alfalfa lias given 
average yields. Clover and alfalfa grown for seed are generally in fairly good condi- 
tion. Maize for green fodder and mohar have generally given average yields. It is 
anticipated that the second cutting of permanent meadows will give below average 
yields. The growth of pastures is in general unsatisfactory. 

Italy : During August the fodder crops grew well ; in the South they suffered 
somewhat from the dry weather. During the latter half of August sowing of autumn 
winter catch crops began and mowing of meadows proceeded with good results. 

Latvia ; The quality of the clover crop was indicated to be good by 91.3% of 
the total number of agricultural correspondents, average by 8 % and bad by 0,7 %. 

Production of hay, of clover and other grass this year is estimated at 35,370,000 
centals (1,768,000 short tons) showing an increase of 1.2 % on that of last year: 

34.946.000 centals (1,747,000 short tons) and an increase of 46.3 % on the average of 
the five 3 r ears ending 1930 : 24,182,000 centals (1,209,000 short tons). 

Production of hay from permanent meadow’s this year is estimated 40,495,000 
centals (2,025,000 short tons), showing a decrease of 5.2 % on that of last year: 

42.734.000 centals (2,137,000 short tons) and an increase of 14. 3 % on the average 
of the four years ending 1930: 35,429,000 centals (1,771,000 short tons). 

Lithuania : The weather has encouraged the growth of the fodder crops. The 
area under mangolds this year is 123,000 acres compared with 136,000 in 1931 and 
124,000, the average for 1926-30; percentages: 90.2 and 99.1. 

Norway : Cutting and carting are finished. Quality is in general very good and 
compensates for the smaller quantity obtained which, for the whole of the country, 
is about 5 % below- the average. Crop condition of fodder roots varies ; these crops 
have suffered from drought in the southern and eastern regions. On the whole, how- 
ever, production is expected to be fairly good. Crop conditions by the Institute’s 
system at the end of August were 99 for turnips and 102 for turnip-cabbage. 

Rumania : At the end of August the meadows and pastures presented a good 
aspect in hill and mountain areas whereas the hay crop was mediocre and the pastures 
were not very satisfactory in many plain areas. 

At the beginning of September mangolds were growing satisfactorily only in the 
damper . areas while in the others, the injurious influence of the, drought on the plants 
w r as accentuated. 

The prevalently warm weather of -August favoured harvesting the second cutting 
of temporary' meadows. The' hay obtained is everywhere of good .quality. The 
quantities obtained from the first two cuttings of red clover, alfalfa and mixed clover, 
amount to 16,887,000 centals (844,000 short tons) compared with 19,820,000 (991,000) 
last year. . v *.■ ■ 

The first cutting of permanent meadows (including mountain meadow's) this 
year yielded 59,635,000 centals (2,982,000 short tons)' against -44,578,000. (2,229,000) 
last year. The hay is dry and of good quality. The second crop of permanent 
meadows melding more than one crop is being carted. Yields vary greatly but are 
generally satisfactory. At the end of August the growth of alpine pastures was still 
satisfactory but the hydrometric situation was gradually deteriorating. The common 
pastures, are in general furnishing little feed. 
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Switzerland : During August, fine weather predominated and temperature was 
sometimes high. Damage to the crops by persistent rain in the preceding month 
was consequently partly compensated for. The aftermath crop was cut fairly rapidly 
and was satisfactory as regards both quality and quantity. 

The condition of permanent and temporary meadows is a little better than 
last month. If the dry weather does not continue too long, it seems that a good 
yield of autumn grass may be counted upon. Sunny weather in the last few weeks 
has had a favourable effect on the alpine pastures but the damage caused by the wet 
summer has not been entirely compensated for. 

Canada : According to telegrams of August and September xo, pastures were 
suffering from drought in many provinces and rain was needed to improve the feed 
situation generally. 


United States : The latest estimate of production, of tame hay with details for 
the chief varieties, is given in the following summary : 


Tame hay (000 centals). . . 

(000 short tons) . 

including : 

Alfalfa (000 centals)' . . 

(000 short tons) . 
Clover and {000 centals) . " . 
timothy (000 short tons) . 


1932 

1931 

Average 

1926*30 

1931 ° 

1932 

Average 

1,371,74c 

6S,5«7 

1,284,260 

64,213 

1,446,116 

72,306 

— 100 
^ 106.8 

™ 100 

94.9 

529,900 

26,495 

4 i 9,38o 

20,969 

540.752 

27.038 

| 126.4 

98.O 

520,520 

26,026 

547,960 

27.39S 

798,400 

39,920 

| 95-o 

65.2 


In the last week of August pastures were still in serious need of rains in the 
east-central section ; moisture was also needed in much of the Southwest and in 
the Pacific . Northwest, Beneficial rains occurred in Minnesota, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota and in many parts of the great western grazing country from Utah northward. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Milk production in Germany, 

According to the results of the estimates for 1931, the annual milk yield 
per cow is on the average 522 Imperial gallons (627 American gallons);" the 
average for goats is 121 (145). Previous estimates for 192S were 488 (586) and 
99 (119) respectively. For 1931, reckoning a total of about 9,659,000 dayri cows 
and 2,053,000 goats, production of cow's mi Ik is estimated at 5,038 million Imperial 
gallons (6,049 uiilion American gallons) and of goat's milk, at 242 millions (291 
millions), giving a total milk production of 5,280 millions (6,340 millions). 

According to the estimates for 1931, it is calculated that' the cow's milk 
is utilised as follows : — 

(1) For immediate consumption : 29.3 % = 1,474 million Imperial gal- 
lons or 1,770 million American gallons. 

.(2) For conversion to butter and cheese ; 57.0 % = 2,882 (3,461). 

(3) ^ or feeding livestock: 13.7'.'% = 682 (819)/ . 

It is further estimated that of the goat's milk produced, 11.4 % or 22 million 
Imperial gallons (26 million American gallons) is used for the rearing of goat- 
kids. Previous estimates distributed total production as "follows : immediate 
consumption 32 %* conversion, to butter and cheese, 55 % and nearing.' of calves 
and goat-kids 13 %. , ■ . , ■ 
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Livestock in France in 1931-32. 

The following table shows the changes which have taken place in the num- 
bers of the different kinds of livestock in France since the war, with 1913 as 
a basis of comparison. 


Year 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hgs 

Goats 

1931. ... 

2,919,700 

143,600 

240,970 

15,433,840 

9,844,690 

6,397,970 

1,488,120 

x93o 

2,924,230 

153,980 

251,690 

15 , 467,460 

10,152,280 

6,329,210 

1,675,380 

1929 

2,985,650 

143,270 

234,350 

15,631,140 

10,451,760 

6,101,810 

1,884,770 

1928 

2,936,120 

166,280 

249,700 

15,005,080 

10,445,010 

6,016,940 

1,372,200 

192? 

2,927,230 

182,720 

259,800 

14,940,960 

10,693,120 

| 6,019,450 

i 1,405,050 

1926. . . 

2,893,960 

184,810 

263,830 

14,482,440 

10,775,260 

! 5,776,900 : 

! 1,388,490 

1925 

2,880,380 

188,320 

272,970 

14,372,980 

10,537,020 

5,792,860 i 

1,377,910 

1924. ... 

2,859,400 

192,930 

279,640 

14,024,960 

10,171,520 

5,801,830 ; 

1,376,510 

1923* 

2,847,970 

192,260 

283,760 

13,749,290 

9,925,310 

5,405,840 

1352,630 

IQ22. . 

2,778,270 

185,640 

291,110 

13,575,840 

1 9,782,420 

5,195,740 

1368,140 

1921. 

2,706,110 

186,420 

295,780 

13,343,440 

i 9,599,560 

5,166,080 

3,361,180 

1920 

2,635,350 

180,600 

298,180 

13,217,240 

| 9,405,870 

4,941,460 

3340,890 

1913 (x) • 

3,220,080 

188,280 

356,310 

14,787,710 

16,131,390 

7,035,850 

j 3,434,970 

i 


(l) Exclusive of Alsace and Lorraine. 


An examination of the table shows, in the first place, more or less consid- 
erable decreases since 1930 in all kinds of livestock except pigs, the decrease 
being undoubtedly due to the very severe crisis existing in the livestock in- 
dustr}' ; this decrease is, however, very small for horses - 0.2 % “ an< ^ * or cattle 

- also 0.2 % - a little larger for sheep - 3 % for asses - 4.3 % - and for mules 

- 6.7 % - and relatively large for goats, the number of which has decreased by 
1 1. 2 %; the number of pigs has risen slightly -by 1.1 %. 

Entering into greater detail, differences are found to exist in the move- 
ment of the numbers of the various kinds of livestock since the war. 

In 1930, there was an increase in the number of asses but it seems that 
in 1931 the decline noted since the war, continued; the decrease at present 
is 19 % compared with 1920 and nearly 32 % compared with 1913. 

In mule rearing the same tendency may be noted with the difference that;, 
thanks to army requirements, the decrease during the war was relatively very 
small and that, owing to the demand for export in the first few subsequent 
years there took place a continual development of rearing until 1924 when a 
decline set in which was checked in 1930 and then continued this year; com- 
pared with 1920,. the decrease is over 20 % and compared with 1913, nearly 24 %. 

In the horse rearing industry, like that of cattle, the reconstruction of herds 
continued, regularly until 1929, when there was a' fairly decided setback ; the 
relatively small decrease in the total number of horses from 1930 to 1931 may 
probably be attributed to the ' relatively large increase of nearly 9 % in the' 
number of horses aged Three years and under in 1929. From 1929 to 1930 
there took place, on the contrary, a sharp decrease of over 10 % in the number 
of animals aged less than three years and a new though small decrease of 1.3 % 
in 1931. The present crisis in the horse-rearing industry moreover, and the 
restrictions imposed on export and import will have two different effects : a 
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decrease in the number of births on the one hand and difficulty in selling the 
animals on the other ; this may result in a certain stability in the years 1932, 
IC)33 and even 1934, but the decline in horse rearing indicated will have its 
repercussion 011 the total number in the following years. 

Analogous conclusions may be drawn from an examination of the figures 
for cattle ; the number of animals under one year old, which showed a very 
large increase of nearly 40 % in 1929, decreased by 350,000 head in 1930 or 
over 12 % and by 100,000 head or 4 %, in 1931 ; there is no quite parallel 
movement to be remarked in the number of animals over one year old, which, 
after a slight decrease of 100,000 head or 3.3 % in 1928 and 1929, increased 
in the following two years by 60,000 head, that is by a little less than 2;%. 
The number of cows, which increased uninterruptedly until last year, decreased 
very slightly this year by 14,000 head or 0.2 %. The number of bulls- and 
bullocks is on the increase due particularly to low prices. The crisis in the 
cattle industry, arising from the general economic situation and the considerable 
fall in prices and, on the whole, fairly abundant fodder crops, will result on the 
one hand in a decrease in the number of calves born and on the other, in a larger 
proportion of unsold mature cattle kept in the stable, with the -same reper- 
cussion on the total number of cattle in subsequent years as for horses. 

The decline in sheep numbers, which had been slowly recovering, set in 
during 1926. The decrease this 3 r ear compared with 1926 is more than 9 % 
for ew T es over one year old (627,000 head), of nearly 9 % for wethers over one 
year old, of 7 % for lambs and ew r e-lambs under one year old (186,000 head) and 
of only x % for rams, the number of which is more sensitive to conditions of sale. 

Though, for pigs, there is an increase in the total number due to an increase 
of 40,000 head or 1.3 % (700,000 head or 2.8 % more than in 1921) in the num- 
ber of young pigs; there should be noted a decrease of 1.3 % in the number of 
sow’s (9,900 head), which will probably have its effect on the total number in 1932. 

I,astly, the number of goats, after an extraordinary increase in 1929 (512,000 
head or 37 %) has greath 7 decreased by nearly 21 % in the last two years. 

The general idea obtained from the above data is that of a general retro- 
gressive tendency for all kinds of livestock, which will not, however, perhaps 
be very marked in 1932 because of the low prices paid for the animals and the 
relative abundance of, fodder crops. 

Livestock ' in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The numbers of livestock, which, with the exception of horses, showed gen- 
eral increases in 1931 have been further augmented this year. .The results of 
the returns made as on June 4, 1932 compared with figures Tor previous .years, 
are given in the following table.' 

The increase of- 4.8 % in' the total number of cattle since 1931 makes this 
3 ears figure a record one. Total dairy cattle also reached a record with a net 
increase of about 80,000 head. Increases of 72,900 (3.6 %) and 30,200 (9.4 %) 
in the numbers of cows and heifers in milk and cows in calf respectively were 
partly offset by a decrease of 22,800 (5.4 %) in the number of heifers in calf. 
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England and Wales. 


Year 

Horses 

Total 

Ca 

Cows 

and heifers 
in milk 

ttle 

Cows in calf 
but not 
in milk 

Heifers 
in calf 

Sheep 

Pigs 

1932 

916,600 

6,355,600 

2,116,000 

351,900 

402,500 

18,476,900 

3,181,000 

1931 

938,500 

6,065,000 

2,043,100 

321,700 

425,300 

17,749,200 

2,783,000 

1930 

961,300 

5,849,800 ! 

2,033,400 

288,800 

i 352,800 | 

; 16,315,800 . 

2,350,200 

1929 

999,300 

5,957,600 ; 

2,054,100 

293,700 

! 364,800 i 

: 16 J 05,500 

; 2, 366,500 

1928 

1,038,400 

6,026,000 

2,066,200 

301,700 

! 355,200 J 

: 16,386,100 

2,967,900 

1927 

1,077,200 

6,275,200 ! 

2,096,400 

307,000 

: 387.300 

! 17,072,300 

2,691,500 

1026 

1,128,800 

6,253,100 

2,065,100 

294,600 

: 389,600 

; 16,858,700 

2,200,000 

*925 

1,164,100 

6, 163,300 

2,035.100 

299,600 

! 378,500 

1 15,974,400 

2,644,356 

1924 

1,232,198 

5,894,329 j 

2,014,24! 

281,556 

1 367,405 

i 14,843,195 

3,228,330 

1923 

1,281,279 

5,822,992 ! 

1,974,546 1 

269,021 

! 371,230 

! 13,835,533 

2,611,606 

1922 

1,340,495 

5,722,661 1 

1,933,986 

288.634 

1 299,321 

1 13,438,0,20 

2,298,936 


Among other cattle those under one year old increased by 96,900 head (S %) 
and those one year old and under two increased by 110,700 head {9.8 %) where- 
as cattle two years old and over showed only a slight increase of 2,700 (0.3 %). 
Cattle numbers have now well exceeded the high point previously reached in 1927. 

The total number of sheep this year is 4.1 % larger than in 1931 and the high- 
est recorded since 1911. The heaviest increase is that of 361,300 (5 %) in the 
number of breeding ewes. There has been an increase in recent years, with 
fluctuations in the period 1928-1930, from about 13 % million head in 1922 to 
18 ^million in 1932. 

The rate of increase in the number of pigs, like that of the number of sheep, 
has slackened this year. The total number of pigs has increased by nearly 400,000 
head (14.3 %) since 1931 compared with an increase of 20 % from 1930 to 1931. 
This year's number is the highest recorded in any previous year except 1924. 
Of the total increase of about 397,000 head, 376,000 was due to an increase of 
15.8 % in “ other pigs ” while breeding sows increased by about 22,000 head (5.5%}. 

The decrease in the number of horses noted since 1921 has continued in 1932, 
The rate of decrease has, however, again slightly slackened, the fall in 1932 being 
2.3 % against 2.4 % from 1930 to 1931 and 3.8 % from 1929 to 1930. The 
numbers of horses used for agricultural purposes in the same periods show a 
similar tendency (decreases 1.8%, 2.4 % and 3. 4; % respectively). " The number 
of foals shows an important increase on 1931 ; previously, except for the year 
1930, there had been a continuous decline since x 919. 

As in England' and Wales, ' livestock in Scotland, except for horses, show 
increases in numbers on 1931. 

Cattle have increased in number since last year by x.i % and, although not 
reaching the high points of 1929 and 1930, are still at' a comparatively high level; 
with, the exception of two-year-old feeding cattle, which have decreased by 3,500, 
all classes of cattle show increases. Of the total increase in cattle this year of 
13,000 head, 6,300 is due to an increase in dairy cattle whereas last year a slight 
decrease was noted. 

The total number of sheep has increased with only one interruption in the last 
decade in 1929, from about 6.7 million head in 1922 to 7.8 million in 1932 and 
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Scotland. 


Year 

Horses j 

Total 

Cat 

Costs 

in milk 

tie 

Ccm 3 in calf 
but not 
in milk 

Heifers 
in calf 

Sheep 

Pigs 

TM , 

J 50,200 ; 

! ,22 1,800 

349,200 

52,200 

58,900 

7,846,600 

1 63,200' 

1 Cj 3 ,I . , , 

152,700 ; 

1,209,000 

346,200 

51,700 

56,100 

7,830,800 

162,200 


1 56,300 : 

1,236,000 

350,800 

; 46,900 

55,400 

7,649,500 

143,300 

1939 . 

: 161,000 ; 

1,232,900 ! 

355,600 1 

j 46,800 

51,300 

7,555,500 

142,200 

O . , t . , * . . . , 

165,738 : 

1,213,848 , 

356,121 j 

! 50,812 

52,284 

7,578,704 

195,504 

19,37, . I 

172,102 l 

1,210,450 ; 

355,460 i 

| 49,273 

55,584 

7,535,477 

196,613 

i 3-6. ......... | 

178,695 j 

U 97,828 ! 

357,315 j 

42,868 

57,263 

7,203,134 

145,419 

X035 ! 

185,433 j 

1,204,791 i 

■348,326 I 

49,798 

52,227 

7,118,820 

154,220 

1934. .......... 

193,696 1 

U 64,397 1 

352,256 j 

46,439 

49,693 

1 6,886,152 

198,836 

2933 ’ , j 

203,833 ! 

1,193,590 ! 

361,742 j 

42,132 

; 51,489 

6,785,723 

186,027 

3 ■ * ■ * j 

211,769 j 

1,146,807 ! 

358,9 43 -i 

44,695 

i 

48,593 

6,684,097 

150,884 


lias now reached a comparatively high level. The increase on 1931 is, however, 
only 15,800 or 0.2 %. Ewes, numbering 3,421,300 head, exceed last year’s record 
number by 6,300 (0.2 %) and lambs have reached a record number of 3,366,60a 
with an increase of 27,500 head. Rams have also increased (+ 1,300) but other 
sheep one year old and over have decreased by 19,300 head or 2 %. 

Pigs are on the upward trend with an increase of 1,000 or 0.6 % on 1931, 
the number now being 163,200. Previous high points were 196,613 in 1927 
and 198,836 in 1924. Sows have, however, decreased by 700 (3.4 %) partly 
offsetting the increases in boars (+ 100 head) and other pigs (+ 1,600 head). 

Horses have declined continuously in number since 1922, the number now 
being 150,200 head compared with 152,700 last year ( — 1.6%). The number 
of horses used for agricultural purposes has reached a record low point of 115,80a 
head or 1,400 less than last year. Unbroken horses have decreased by 100 or 
°-7 % while the number of foals is about the same as last year. 

The figures for Northern Ireland are not yet available. 

Livestock in Chile. 

Data complementary to the livestock census of 30 June 1930 for cattle, 
sheep and horses, are now possessed. In the following table the complete' 
classification by age and sex is given for the three kinds indicated. 

Census 30 June 2930 {Head). 


Cattis': Sheep ; 

under 1 year old . . . 4*9 >6 56 under 1 year old . . . 1,636,333 

from 1 to 3 years old . 683,343 Lambs 706,388 

Bulls ....... 3°»3 2 ° Ewe-lambs .... 930,165 

‘ * * • • * 3&7i°9Q over 1 year old . . . 4,626,020 

Bullocks ..... 19,647 Wethers 172,124 

Cows . . . . . . . 266,486 Sheep, castrated , 404,369 

over 3 years old. . . . 1,284,741 Ewes ...... 4,^0,436 

Bulls ....... 29,042 Horses : . 

Bullock calves . . . 96,310 Foals. ...... 23,793 

Bullocks ..... 428,859 Horses ...... 221,646 

Cows * 730,53° Mares 195,586 
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Livestock in Uruguay . 

The following table gives the results of the estimates made in the course of 
the present year for cattle and sheep by the Statistical Office of the Ministry 
of Industries compared with those of the 1930 census. 


Year Cattle Slieep 

I 932 7,372,381 15,405,607 

1930 7 , 127,912 20 , 558,124 


The very large decrease of nearly 5 million head in the number of sheep 
has not been compensated for by the increase of about 244,000 head of cattle and 
this abnormal retrogression in sheep rearing, which until now has followed the 
fluctuations of cattle rearing, is giving serious anxiety to the government, which 
proposes to take steps to protect the zootechnical patrimony of the country. 

Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Estonia : The milk yield in July was smaller than last year as the pastures did 
not furnish enough feed owing to drought. 

Irish Free State : Milk yields were well maintained in August. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales milk yields have shown 
the usual seasonal decline. 

In Northern Ireland store and dairy cattle, with few exceptions, maintained good 
health. The milk yield, while showing a slight decrease as compared with July, is of 
average dimensions for this period of the year. The condition and health of sheep and 
lambs are good. In certain localities, however, more trouble than usual was expe- 
rienced due to " maggot fly ”, which was encouraged by the alternate spells of showers 
and sunshine. 

Netherlands .- Fodder supplies more than suffice for the feedlngbf livestock. Milk 
production is generally slightly above the normal. 

Switzerland : According to the preliminary results of an inquiry made by the 
Swiss Peasants* Union, the quantity of milk delivered at the depots of 410 societies 
during July shows an increase of 2.8 % compared with that of the corresponding 
month of I93r. The German area of Switzerland reports little change, the increase 
being only % %. The French section on, the contrary, reports an increase of 13 % 
in deliveries to depots 'compared with July 1931. 

United States : In the last week of August livestock continued to hold up well, 
although in local areas they were poor to only fair, with feeding necessary in some 
of the drier sections. 

There were about 5 % less cattle on feed for market in the com belt States on 
AugUvSt 1 this year than on August 1, 1931 according to the estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, most of the reduction being recorded in the area west of the 
Missouri River. The proportion of light weight cattle - under 900 lbs - is much 
larger than last year. Total shipments of stocker and feeder cattle inspected through 
markets into com belt states during the 6 months January 1 to July 1 this year 
were only 71 % as large as in the same period in 1931 and were the smallest for the 
period in at least 13 years. Cattle feeders report intentions to buy considerably 
more feeder cattle in the period August-December this year than last, conditional 
upon the local financial situation and the prices of feeder cattle. The largest purchases 
are indicated in the western part of the com belt where the short maize crop of 
1931 greatly reduced feeding. 
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VrAci: of South Africa : 'Exports of wool through Union ports for the complete 
season 1931-32, ending 30 Tune, were 298 million 'pounds greasy equivalent, against 
283 trillion in 1930-31. There were record shipments in the last few months of the 
season. Stocks at East London, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Cape Town and Mossel 
"Bay on 30 June amounted to 18 million pounds unsold wool and 4 million pounds 
sold wool against 13 million and 1.9 million respectively on 30 June 1931, totals for 
these two dates being respectively 22 million pounds and 13 million pounds. 

The 1931-32 season on the whole was a difficult one owing to the further fall 
in prices and the unfavourable exchange position, particularly with respect to Australia, 
following the suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain in September 1931. 
In January 1932 the increase in the export subsidy, originally granted in November 
1931, stimulated sales, however, in the latter part of the season. 

Exceptional cold and drought prevailed in July. Good rains continued to fall 
in the Cape Western Province and some light slowers in the coastal belt but over the 
remainder of the Union practically absolute drought prevailed. Grazing has conse- 
quently dried up and in many areas, particularly in the. Orange Free State, veld is 
bare and supplementary feed scarce. Stock, especially cattle, have fallen off in 
conditions and numerous losses were experienced amongst young lambs through exposure. 
On the whole the lamb crop has not been a success and even in those districts where 
more favourable conditions have prevailed it is feared that the tendency to overstock 
may result in losses should a period of drought be experienced. 

Despite the drought grazing is still plentiful and stock in good condition in 
Bechuanaiand, Natal and some of the bush veld areas of the Transvaal. 

LATEST INFORMATION 

Argentina (Telegram 22 September). — The sowings have been finished. Crop 
conditions of wheat and flax are on the whole normal. In the northern part of the 
province of Santa Fe and in the province of Entre Rios, grave damage has been caused 
by locusts but the crop condition is judged to be normal in the southern part of the 
province of Santa Fe and in the province of Cordoba and good in the province of Buenos 
Aires and the Central Panipa. The crop conditions of barley -and oats are good. 

Brazil : Crop condition and - prospects of cacao in August were reported to be 
normal; weather conditions were favourable. Cacao entries during the month were heavy, 
the total transported being considerably above the average for the month of August. 

Rail entries were as follows . 



August . 
1932 

May- 

August 

1932 

August 

1931 

May- 

August 

1931 



(Thousand lbs.) 


Xlheos Zone . . . . . . . . . 

16,630 

29,100 

5,40° 

20,500 

. Rio de Contas Zone 

1,850 

4,000 

350 

1,100 

' Total . . 

. 18,500 

33 AOO 

3 > 75 ° 

21,600 

. 'Formosa: On 1 September the growing- condition of -rice of the second crop was 

average ; slight damage from insect pest attacks was reported. 

On the 

same date the 


growing condition of the cane to be cut. from this autumn to the next spring was me- 
diocre and the germination and growth of the cane under planting were average. 

Japan _ ■; -During August the weather was favourable to the' tea and rice crops, 
condition of, .which on September 1 was fairly good. The crop condition of tobacco 
on, September 1 was average : 'area (this year is 84,000 acres, showing a decrease of 
6.9 % on that of last year (90,200) and on the average of the five years ending 1930; 
production of tobacco is estimated at 1,384,500 centals with a decrease of xi.i % on the 
I 93 I production (i»557>boo) and of 3.3 % in the average 1926-1930 (1,431,400). 
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TRADE 



July 

Twelve months (August i-Julv 31) j 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 | 

1931 

1932 

1 

1931 | 

1931-32 

1930-31 1 

X93I-32 | 

1 

I93Q-3X j 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat. — Thousand centals {1 cental = 100 lb.) 



Bulgaria 

159 

505 

0 

0 

5,688 

3,234 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

Hungary 

108 

26 

0 

0 

7,912 

5,247 

0 

2 

— 

■ — 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

545 . 

0 

0 





Poland 

183 

128 

4 

0 

1,598 

1,847 

346 

49 i 

— 

— 

Rumania 

68 

201 

0 

0 

21,202 

9,054 

7 

9 ! 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. . . . . 



— 

— 

x) 37,426 

1) 50,067 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

112 

403 

0 

0 

8,796 

3,247 

0 

0 ! 

— 

— 

Canada 

11,773 

7,203 

4 

13 

109,685 

137,150 

75 

79 ; 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

2,011 

7,639 

615 

985 

52,805 

46,306 

7,361 

11,616 ; 

— 

— 

Argentina 

1,836 

4,409 

— 

— 

82,036 

71,725 

— 


— 

— 

Chile ....... 





2 ) 9 

2 ) 428 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

— 

— 

Turkey ...... 





2 ) 908 

2 ) 251 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 7 

— 

— 

Algeria 





3) 3,292 

3) 6,532 

3) 3,257 

3} 743 

— 

■ — 

Tunis . ...... 

i,453 

955 

9 

13 

5,337 

3,704 

401 

542 

— 

— 

Australia 

3,706 

6,438 

0 

0 

73,793 

76,505 

0 

0 

— 

— 

I mporting Con ntries : 











Germany 

4 

0 

3,329 

2,593 

7,313 

265 

21,006 

18,805 

— 

— 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

556 

679 

0 

86 

6,418 

5,315 

— 


Belgium. ..... 

172 

503 

2,727 

3.761 

3,587 

2,079 

31,478 

31,184 

— 

— 

Denmark 

0 

2 

51S 

397 

9 

46 

8,719 

4,874 

j — 

— 

Spain 

0 

0 

1,526 

0 

0 

4 

3,049 

0 

— 

— 

Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

256 

370 

I — 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

434 

536 

13 

18 

6,369 

6,435 

| — 

j — 

Finland 

0 

0 

53 

II 

0 

0 

428 

90 

1 — 

j — 

France 

0 

0 

5,673 

8,146 

9 

966 

53,140 

46,597 

i — 

j — 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ircl. 

66 

44 

11,188 

13,415 

1,206 

683 

137,664 

124,551 

i — 

— 

Greece 

0 

0 

919 

1,065 

0 

0 

14,116 

14,233 

I — 

— 

Italy 

0 

0 

1,900 

1,984. 

18 

22 

22,560 

50,116 

j — 

— 

Latvia 

0 

0 

152 

51 

0 

0 

575 

1,030 

i 

— 

Norway 

0 

0 

152 

229 

0 

0 

3,294 

3,126 


— 

Netherlands .... 

2 

9 

1,451 

1,001 

HO 

683 

16,817 

16,56;, 

| — ■' 

— 

Portugal 




739 

284 i 

__ 

— 

1,393 

1,316 

: — 

— 

Sweden 

0 

0 

287 

148 ! 

9 

. 31 

4,054 

2,855 

j — 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

2 

0 

1,023 

1,019 

18 

2 

12,683 

11,096 

ij — 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

1.065 

694 

4 

4 

13,199 

7,079 


— 

India : 

4 

126 

0 

509 

183 

2,251 

179 

6,687 


— 

Japan. . 





— 

— 

3) 33,651 

3) 12,425 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 





2} 498 

2) 134 

2) 291 

37 



Egypt 





2) 0 

2) 2 

2) 913 

1,014 

| — 

| — 

Union of South Africa 





(3) 2 

2) 0 

2) 999 

1,508 

jj ' — 

1 

New Zealand. . . . 





3) o 

3) 0 

3) 93 

126 


j — 

Totals . . . 

21,659 

28,593 

34,324 

37,544 

j 423,486 

423,118 

382,791 

380,482 


1 


Exporting Countrie. 
Germany . 
Bulgaria , 
Hungary. . 
Lithuania , . 

''Poland . . 
Rumania ■ ■ 

IT. S. S. R. 

Canada . . 

United States 
Argentina 
Turkey « 

.Algeria . 

Importing Countrie i 
Austria . . 

Belgium , , 
Denmark' 

Estonia . . 
Finland'.' 

Prance ■' , 

.''Italy,:'.': . 

Latvia,; , . 

Norway 'A:,. 
Netherlands 
Sweden"-' 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Totals 


Rye. — Thousand centals (i cental — iqo lb.). 


66 

7 

298 

15 

' I ,*389 
143 
238 


0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. ■ 7 

; 0 
0 
0 

2,233 


0 

2,022 

29 

2,046 

1,213 

12,103 

690 1 

— 

— 

44 

0 

0 

990 

1,413 

0 

0 

— 

— 

33 

0 

0 

1,486 

1,579 

0 

0 

— . ; 

’ 

0 

0 

0 

9 

163 

2 

O' 

— 


121 

0 

2 

2,513 

5,880 

123 

2 

— . 

' 

35 

0 

0 

1,676 

1,299 

0 

0 

— 

— 




1) 17,910 

i) 9,262 

— 

— 

— 

, 

68 

0 

0 

5,066 

1,171 

0, 

0 

— 

— 

0 



622 

90 

— ' 

— 

* — ' 


121 



— ■ 

5,296 

992 

— 

— 

— 

— 




2) 675 

2) 353 

2) 0 

2) 0 







3) B 

3) 35 

3) 0 

3 ) 0 

' — . 


0 

115 

90 

0 

9 

1,728 

2,205 

— 


4 

423 

412 

639 

126 

2,709 

3,739 

; 

: “~ 

0 

582 

335 

■ • 0 

4 

4,731 

7,103 

— 

— 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 j 

194 

— ■ 

— 

2 

190 

130 

0 

■ 2 

1,202 

1,570 

— 

< 

0 

163 

44 

0 

0 

' 1,737 

1,378 

. ; — ■ 

,. — 

0 

7 1 

4 

0 

0 

157 

597 

— 


0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

99 

265 

■ — 

— 

0 

115 

223 

0 

0 

3,415 

3,023 

— 

— 

64 

573 

313 

331 

791 

4,418 

6,180 

? — 


0 

146 

26 

26 

' . 4 

1,345 

520 



0 

22 

13 

0 

0 

108 

174 

. — ■ 


0 

112 

467 

7 

476 

5,124 

844 


' T 

492 

4,470 

2,108 

39,305 

24,862 

39,014 

28,484 




*) a) 3) See notes page 638. 



s 


ExpcrSi Kg Cent nines. 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bulgaria. . , 

Spain 

France ... . . , 
Hungary. . . . . . 

Italy 

Latvia. 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada 

United States , . . 

Argentina 

Chile 

India ....... 

Turkey 

Japan 

Algeria ...... 

Tunis 

Australia . . . . 
Importing Countries, 

Austria 

Denmark 

Estonia . . . . . , 
Irish Free State . , 

Finland 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire! 

Greece 

Norway . . . . . 
Netherlands . . . 
Portugal . . . . 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura 
Indo-China . . . 
Syria and Lebanon 
Egypt ..... 
Union of SouthAfriet 
New Zealand, . . 
Totals . . 

Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 

Spain 

Hungary. , , . . 
Lithuania .... 
Poland . . . 
Rumania . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . , 

. u. S. S. It. . . . 
Canada ..... , , 
United, States . . 
Argentina' . . . . 

Chile 

/India . , . / ; . . ', 

' . Syria " and , Leban on 
Turkey , , . , . 
Algeria. . . . , 

EgFpc 

' Tunis . ..... , , ; ,■ 
/.Australia', . . . 


''/I mporting Cmnirks 
./Germany.'.,, , . 
.'Austria: . 

,, 'Belgium. 

.■'Benmark. ■ 

'. '.Estonia':,:. ' ., 

Irish. Free State' ., 
'France , .. . . 

'. Or. Brit and N. ltd 
Greece. . t .... 
Italy /, . . '. , . , 
Latvia. . . . 
Norway . . ' . , . 
Netherlands . ' . . 
Switzerland. '. . ,' 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Totals . . . 


•*) 2 ) 3 ) See notes page 638. 



Jv 

ay 


TWELV£ 

MONTHS { 

August 1- 

uly 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31) 

j! EXP 

QRTS 

Imp 

ORfS | 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

j; 1932 

1931 

1932 

*93* * 

932-32 

1930-31 

1931-33 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 



IVheat % 

lour, — Thousand centals 

(1 cental 

=100 lb. 

)• 


1 0 

2 

5? 

44 1 

64 

128 

229 

238 

— 

__ 

!' 7 

22 

4 

! 1 

73 

216 

51 

231 

— 

— . 

\\ 15 

20 

0 

0 

752 

220 

0 

0 

— 

— . 

\i 2 

7 

0 

0 

18 

75 

0 

0 

— 

— 

l! S19 

814 

29 

37 

4.52S 

7,423 

262 

569 

— 

- — 

Si n 

66 

0 

G 

2,130 

4,008 

0 

0 

— 

— . 

i 181 

84 

15 

15 

2,222 

1,191 

287 

223 

— 

— 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

0 

0 

26 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

i 18 

22 

0 

2 

511 

615 

4 

24 

— 

— 

2 

2 

0 

0 

855 

421 

0 

0 

— 

— 

7 

0 

0 

0 

104 

88 

0 

2 

— 

— 

i 875 

915 

2 

2 

10,551 

13,113 

40 

49 

— 

— 

681 

1,969 

0 

0- 

15.091 

23,100 

0 

2 

— 

— , 

79 

370 

— 

— 

1,510 

2,055 

— 

*— 

— 

— 




2) 

20 

2) 99 

2) 0 

2) 0 

— 

— 

33 

53 

0 

0 

836 

*,032 

0 

2 

— 

— 




! s> 

li 

2) 29 

2) 4 

2} 11 

— 

— 



... 

... 43) 

2,641 

3) 3,148 

3) 101 

3> 192 

— 

— 




... iij) 

99 

3) 243 

3) 53 

3) 44 

— 

— . 

18 

13 

2 

0 ji 

146 

251 

20 

11 

_ 

— 

! 928 

j 

7,7 

0 

0 |! 

13,955 

10,404 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

2 

22 

7? 1 

7 

13 

1,279 

3,100 





2 

2 

62 

106 

13 

24 

1,290 

1,572 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

2 

15 

88 

— 

— 

G 

0 

355 

328 

26 

40 

4,045 

3,691 

— 


! 0 

0 

132 

170 

0 

0 

1,596 

2,150 

— 

— 

492 

399 

708 

1.060 

5,628 

4,608 

11,224 

12,816 

— 

— 

G 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

66 

165 

— 

— 

0 

0 

93 

117 

SI 

2 

1,358 

1,396 

— 

— 

2 

7 

29 

346 ; 

71 

115 

723 

3,845 

— . 

— 

— 


37 

20 ! 

— 

— 

201 

218 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2 

4 Ij 

0 

2 

37 

71 

— 

— 

S 0 

2 

123 

27 ii 

9 

11 

1,182 

2,432 

— 

— 


— 

22 

40 ;i 

— 

— 

401 

445 

— 

— 

. j . — ! 

1 . — | 

... j 


— 

— 

2) 1,054 

2) 908 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 


... j j 

— 

— 

a) 364 

3) 395 

— 

— , 




... ? ! 2) 

90 

2) 18 

2) 366 

2) 152 

— 

__ 

::: 

“ * i 


... \ 2> 

0 

2) 0 

2) 2,414 

2) 3,265 

— 

— 




... i:a) 

2 

2) 11 

2} 15 

2) 265 


— 




... j 3) 

2 

3) 2 

3) 192 

3) 192 

— 

— 

*3474 | 

*5*292 j 

*L690 ! 

2,357 1) 

62,053 

72,804 

28,873 | 

38,766 

— 

___ 



Barley. — Thou 

sand centals (1 

cental = 1 

:oo lb.). 



2 1 

i 24 

0 

■ 0 Ji 

406 

1,598 

! 0 

1 0 





4 


0 

0 

15 

152 

0 

0 

— 

. ™ 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 

77 

5S0 

7 

4 

— 

— . 

0 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

— 

— 

7 

7 

0 

0 

3.146 

2,798 

0 

0 

' 

— 

419 

I 227 

0 

0 

15,911 

33,797 

0 1 

4 



— 

137 

| 2 

0 

0 

2.112 

3,003 

2 

4 

— 

— 



— 

- 1) 

15,115 

1) 17,249 

— i 



— ' 

’**811 ' 

1 *1,274 

0 

0 

6,499 

9,240 

0 ! 

0 

. 

' — 

.384 : 

300 

— 

— 

2,524 

4,978 





— . 

40 ; 

238 | 

— 

— 

6,493 

5,701 

— 

' — 



— 




2) 

487 

2) 459 

2) 0 1 

z) 0 


— ' 

0 

*”l94 | 

0 

0 

666 

306 

0 

2 

' 





2) 

377 

2) 860 

2) 101 

2) 4 



— 




2} 

2,875 

2) 496 

2) 0 

2} 0 

— 

— 




3) 

615 

3) 1,440 

3) 2,233 

3) 287 

. — 

— T- 




2) 

2 

2) 2 

2) 273 

2) 110 

— 

— - 

‘ * *353 

**’22 '! 

2 

2 

820 

220 

556 

390 


■ 

20 

42 i 

0 

0 

1,614 

1,552 

0 

0 

— 

-V / 

0 

0 

774 

3,565 

18 

62 

14,837 

18,440 




; 0 

0 

79 

68 

0 

0 

2,050 

2,077 

■ 

— 

84 

. 55 

487 

'575 - 

1,676 

1,076 

9,396 

10,538 

— ' 


0 

2 

401 

1,005 

470 

1,232 

3,331 

15,005 


■ ' . / : 

0' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

_ 

/ , '_. 

0 

0 

172 

168 

26 

20 

483 

454 

— 

— 

", „0 

0 

611 

496 

15 

22 

9,482 

7,721 



— 

,' 20 

' 0' 

467 

1.259 

31 

68 

14,039 

18,691 



— 

. ' 

■■■ ' 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

172 

79 



— 

0 

0 

11 

22J| 

0 

0 

800 

756 



— 

' 0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

212 



— 

0 , 

0 

• 9: 

49 

0 

0 

794 

1,078 



— 

7 1 

9 

608 

1,100 

262 

591 

9,112 

14,716 1 



— 

: s 1 

0. 

148 

223 

2 

0 

2,989 

2,829 1 



— 

1 2 j 

■ 4 

0 

0 

13 

29 

37 

130 





2,287 | 

2,411 

3,763 

8,539 

62,245 

87,546 

70,698 

93,544 

— 

__ 


- 633 - 


s 




July 


Twelve 

months (August 1 — July 31} 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1932 

1931 

1932 

I93X 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

2 

2 

Oats, 

4 

— Thou 

77 

sand ceni 

73 

als (1 cei 

254 

ital = loc 

220 j 

lb.). 

452 



Hungary 

0 

0 

0 

24 

7 

13 

2 

141 

— | 

— 

Lithuania ..... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

20 

84 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Poland 

7 

4 

0 

0 

62 

137 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Rumania ..... 

35 

4 

0 

0 

295 

1,779 

o 

0 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

104 

0 

0 

123 

884 

710 

57 

143 

— . 

— 

U. S. S. R 



— 

— 



— 

— 

— . 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

86 

— 

— 

Canada 

174 

425 

40 

0 

4,628 

2.659 

655 

234 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

115 

11 

0 

0 

891 

130 

22 

205 

— 

— 

Argentina ..... 

855 

1,135 

— 

— 

16,275 

15,062 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chile . 




2) 212 

2) 2,030 

2) 0 

2} 0 

— 

— 

Algeria 





3) 262 

3) 1,235 

3) 568 

3) 152 

— 

— 

Tunis 

40 

37 

0 

0 

212 

545 

0 

9 

— 

— 

Australia 

11 

2 

0 

0 

108 

73 

2 

2 

*— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ..... 

0 

0 

9 

143 

9 

220 

223 

1,003 

— 

— , 

Austria 

0 

0 

110 

238 

0 

2 

1,462 

2,227 

— 

I — 

Belgium 

4 

0 

163 

337 

37 

2 

1,501 

3,494 

: — 

— 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

1 ! 

119 

6b 

20 

474 

1,270 

— 

1 — ■ 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

159 

— 

— 

Finland 

0 

0 

9 

68 

20 

7 

55 

260 

— • 

— 

France ...... 

0 

0 

507 

190 

7 

20 

3,214 

2,205 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

11 

604 

1,325 

203 

397 

8,494 

10,697 : 

— 


Italy 

0 

0 

456 

64 

0 

0 

4,074 

3,741 

— 

-- 

Latvia 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

60 

— 

— 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

2 

4 

273 

4 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

0 

9 

130 

366 

44 

375 

2,381 

3,607 

— 

— . 

Sweden 

31 

0 

60 

218 

181 

40 

1,157 

1,334 

— 

1 — 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

362 

317 

2 

2 

5,033 

4,564 

— 

— 

Totals . . , 

1,384 

1,640 

2,465 

3,611 

24,502 

25,806 

29,681 

1 . ' 36,049 

— 

i — 


Maize. 


Exporting Countries: 




Bulgaria 

110 

130 

0 

Rumania ..... 

2,873 

1,246 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

S3 

240 

0 

United States . . . 

190 

276 

9 

Argentina 

16,641 

24,169 

— 

Brazil . 



— 

Java and Madura . 



— 

Indo- China 



— 

Syria and Lebanon . 




Turkey ...... 




Egypt 




Union of South Africa 

0 

2 

0 

I mporiing Countries: 




German v . . , . . 

0 

0 

1,779 

Austria 

0 

0 

1,027 

Belgium ...... 

k 123 

79 

1.473 

Denmark . . . . . 

0 

0 

2,478 

Spain'. . . . . ... 

0 

0 

902 

Irish' Free State . . 

0 

0 

1,228 

Finland 

0 

0 

33 

France ........ 

2 

0 

2,167 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

333 

247 

4,557 

Greece. . , ... 

0 

0 

37 

Hungary. ....... . 

0 

2 

214 

Italy ....... 

0 

0 

1,673 

Norway,. A , ... 

0 

0 

201 

Netherlands' ... , . 

18 

13 

2,608 

Poland . . 

0 

0 

18 

Portugal ■ ', . . , 

, , — 

' __ 

161 

.''Sweden , . . 

0 

0 

591 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

227 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

897 

Canada 

2 

0 

229 

Japan 


— 


Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

0 

Totals ... 

20,305 

26,402 

22,509 


— Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lb.}. 

8 Nine months 

(November i-July 3,1) 


0 

2.434 

3,287 

0 

0 

0 

28,559 

15,062 

0 

2 

0 

1,548 

6,255 

24 

9 

15 

1,530 

1,058 

190 

498 



141,376 

131,037 

■ — 

— *' 

— 

2) 0 

2) 18 

— 

— 

— 

3l 2,167 

2) 1,920 

— 

— - 



2) 1,493 

2) 1,612 

— 

— 


2) 7 

2) 150 

2) 31 

2) 49 


2) 240 

2) 66 

2} 0 

2! 0 


2) 9 

2) 4 

2) 37 

2) 86 

o 

1,903 

1,034 

0 

0 

1,426 

0 

0 

. 13,680 

6,689 

606 

0 

2 

6,162 

4,012 

1,631 

1,171 

664 

14,138 

11,565 

1,825 

0 

0 

17,716 

8,109 

269 

0 

Q 

6,054 

2,749 

1,285 

0 

26 

10,137 

8,087 

44 

0 

0 

335 

172 

1,995 

. 24. 

37 

17,558 

15,100 

4,198 

2,410 

1,744 

46,560 

35,453 

75 

0 

0 

3,338 

320 

280 

62 

236 

653 

1,986 

1,570 

4 

7 

13,481 

. 11,144 

172 

0 

0 

2,915 

2,632 

2,723 

187 

231 

28.742 

.22,137 

84 

0 

0 

95 

419 

51 


■■ A . ■■ 

974 

1,184 

745 

0 

0 

4,592 

4,557 

243 

2 

2 

2,5 H 

2,554 

1,285 

0 

0 

9,105 

8,708 

351 

9 

7 

3,128 

3,206 



_ .. 

3) 1,508 

3)' 1,034 

0 

0 

9 

322 

267 

20,875 

185,135 

164,468 

203,986 

' 152,328 


Twelve months 
(Nov. x-Oct. 31) 


3,477 | 

0 

18,638 | 

2 

6,420 

24 

1,314 1 

520 

193,983 | 

— 

18 1 

— ■ 

2,407 

— 

2,584 

— 

159 

49 

212 

0 

4 

298 

3,298 

0 

■ 

0 

10,007 

2 

6,270 

955 

17,075 

0 

13,539 

. ,0 

3,666. 

26 

12,044 

0 

355 

40 i 

23,755 

2,407 ; 

53,281 

0 

373 

240 

2,337 

7 

17,' 447 

0 

3,977 

273 

32,441 

0 

4%' 


1,605 

0 

7,311 

2 

3,611 

2 

13.115 

9 

4,760' 


1,689 

9 

■ 298 

241,486 

J 230,345' 


2 ) ". 3 }' note page 638. 
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Jr 

LY 

■ 

Seven 

months (January r~. 

idly 31 } 

Twelve 

(January 

MONTHS 

x-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES ; 

Ex? 

QRTS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


193 c 

*93 2 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1931 

Exporting Countries: j 



Mice 

— Thor 

sand cen 

tals (1 cental = 10 c 

lb.). 



Soain . j 

46 

57 

0 

0 

505 

437 

0 

0 

833 

0 

Italv ....... 1 

190 

143 

7 

7 

2,090 

1,825 

31 

33 

3,093 

55 

United States . . . S 

234 

104 

4 

7 

1,795 

1.664 

128 

254 

2,771 

328 

Brazil . . . . . . . 1 



— 

— 

2 ) 419 

2 ) 1,045 


— 

1,993 

— 

India ....... j 

2,837 

3,788 

29 

13 

35,155 

32.778 

419 

304 

48,442 

692 

Indc-China. . . . . 



— 

— 

2 ) 14,420 

2 ) 11,327 

• — 

~~ 

21,153 

— 

Siam. ....... 

2,273 

S .905 

— 

— 

19,249 

15,038 

— 

— 

25,029 

— 

Egypt | 





2 ) 150 

2 ) 478 

2 ) 697 

2 ) 86 

686 

836 

Importing Countries: \ 











Germany. ! 

137 

150 

1,09! 

3,091 

635 

730 

4,519 

4,592 

1,373 

8,962 

Austria | 

0 

0 

64 

49 

0 

0 

324 

362 

0 

756 

Belgium, ..... | 

24 

18 

128 

190 

137 

99 

710 

763 

190 

1,349 

Denmark 1 

0 

0 

9 

II 

0 

0 

60 

90 

0 

357 

Estonia 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

11 

18 

— 

33 

Irish Free State . 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

33 

35 

0 

53 

France 

42 

55 

747 

463 

485 

538 

4,539 

3,236 

937 

6,792 

Gx. Brit, and X. Ireh 

is 

20 

183 

223 

121 

137 

1,581 

1,579 

271 

2,690 

Greece. ...... 


— 

22 

57 

— 

— 

322 

331 

— 

540 

Hungary 

D 

0 

53 

55 

0 

0 

236 

304 

2 

483 

Latvia, . . ... . 

0 

0 

? 

77 

0 

0 

9 

60 

0 

82 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

9 

15 

0 

22 

Norway 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

42 

79 

0 

137 

Netherlands ..... 

43 

328 

99 

772 

968 

1,565 

1,773 

3,790 

2,480 

5,009 

Poland . . .... 

26 

68 

249 

529 

214 

183 

796 

974 

606 

3,726 

Portugal, 

— 

— 

62 

49 

— 

— 

589 

348 

— 

613 

Sweden . . .... 

— 

— . 

0 

0 


— 

90 

123 

— . 

123 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

31 

35 

0 

0 

227 

234 

0 

454 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

108 

161 

0 

0 

626 

600 

0 

1,327 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

29 

42 

7 

2 

269 

483 

4 

511 

Canada 

0 

0 

42 

53 

9 

0 

483 

545 

0 

710 

Chile 



— 





2 ) 134 

2 ) 293 

— 

441 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

776 

913 

2 

13 

6,409 

5,988 

18 

10,196 

Java and Madura. . 



... 


2 ) 22 

2 ) 84 

2 ) 2,110 

3,393 

232 

6,327 

Japan 

j 




3) 51 

3 ) 2,247 

3 ) 1,197 

3 ) 1,043 

4,195 

2,773 

■, Syria and Lebanon . 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 183 

2 ) 154 

0 

322 

Turkey 





2 } 0 

2 ) 0 

2 } 40 

2 ) 86 

0 

183 

Algeria . . . . .. 





3) 2 

3) 2 

3) 101 

3) 64 

2 

379 

Tunis.. 

*’* 0 

C 

2 

2 

0 

0 

29 

20 

0 

31 

Union of SouthAfrica 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 425 

2 ) 589 

0 

1,025 

Australia ...... 

4 1 

7 

2 

2 

55 

86 

31 

: 20 

161 

29 

New Zealand. . . . 

• - ' 




3) 0 

3) 0 

3 ) 35 

3 ) 33 

0 

73 

Totals . . . j 

5,967 1 

6,643 ; 

3,752 

4,769 

76,486 

70,278 

29,217 

30,921 

114,471 

55,797 

'Exporting . Countries : 



Linseed* — Thousand centals {1 

rental = 1 

CO lb.). 



Estonia . . .... . . 

0 i 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

4 

0 

Lithuania ... . . . 

4 ; 

7 ■ 

0 

0 

101 

128 

0 

0 

247 

0 

Argentina . . . , . 

3,971 i 

4,193 

— 

— 

28,012 

26,548 

— 

— 

41,454 

. — 

■'btadia 

130 

256 

0 

0 

1,012 

1,484 

0 

0 

2,515 

0 

Tunis . ", , .a ■/, 

4 

' 2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

' J mp‘Orim g .Countries:'- 











■ Germany , 

' 2 

2 

9 I7 

511 

9 

9 

5,271 

5,088 

13 

7,507 

'Belgium'. . . '■ 

2 

24 

243 

201 

112 

64 

1,997 

2,335 

205 

3,702 

.'Denmark , 

i , — • 


31 

46 

— 


284 

273 

— ■ 

437 

'-Spain... 

'.. — 


68 

35 

. — 

— 

331 

282 

— . 

465 

; Finland ■* 

0 

0 

0 

■4 

0 

0 

29 

44 

0 

' 68 ' 

{'.''France * . 

0 

0 

238 

298 

4 

13 

2,886 

3,177 

18 

5,814 

1 Gt. Brit, and N. IreL , 

0 

0 

703 

562 

2 

4 

4,634 

4,718 

4 

7,599 

fr Greece, Vv 

0 

0 

. 7 

9 

0 

0 

40 

51 

0 

95 

1 Hungary. .■».■■■, : . , 

Q 

2 

0 

0 

7 

11 

0 

2 

42 

2 

Italy ....... 

0 

0 

IDS 

75 

0 

0 

820 

778 

0 

1,351 

Latvia,. . ■■ * . , . . 

2 

4 

2 

7 

20 

55 

35 

55 

S06 

90 

Norway ... . .■ , , 

0 

0 

11 

22 

— 

0 

194 

234 

0 

289 

Netherlands » , 

2 

2 

287 

710 

68 

44 

5,591 

6,034 

49 

9,253 

'Poland . . , . ... 

0 

0 

35 

31 

2 

4 

108 

256 

7 

273 

Sweden ... , ■. . . 

— 


79 

117 



650 

■ 741 

— 

1,056 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

' 0 

55 

51 

2 

2 

373 

32U 

7 

582 

Yugoslavia .... 

: 0 

0 

.7 

26 

0 

0 

60 

101 

0 

126 

Canada ..... . . 

0 

148 

0 

0 

2 

448 

256 

2 

584 

194 

United States . . . 

■ ■ — ■ 

— 

57 

944 



3J15 

4,354 

", •— 

8,109 

Japan ....... 

— 


; 




3 ) 108 

3) 90 

j 

185 

Australia 

0 

0 i 

11 

35 

0 

0 

247 

234 

0 

291 

„ . Totals . . . 

4,117 

4,640 I 

' ! 

2,852 

3,684 

29,364 

28,820 

27,029 

29,169 

45,259 1 

47,468 


2 ) 3 ) See notes page 638. 
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! July 

i 

i I 

| Seven* months (January : - July 31} j 

t 

| Twelve months 
i (January i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports i 

Imports 

F.XprwTS 

Imports J 

; Exports i 

Imports 

| 193S 1 1931 

1932 | 1931 

1932 | 1932 

| 1932 : 1931 

j 1931 

1931 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

Austria 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . - 
Finland 

Hungary 

Eat via 

Lithuania 

Netherlands . . . . 

Poland 

Sweden 

U. S, S. R. . . . . . 

Argentina 

India ■ . . 

Syria and Lebanon 

Australia 

New Zealand. . . , 


I tn porting Countries: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain . 

France ....... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece. ...... 

Italy 

Norway 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Canada ...... 

United States , . . 
Ceylon 

Java and Madura . 
Japan*. ...... 

■ Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis . . . . 

Totals . . . 


Export i ug C o unit its 
Denmark .... 
Finland . ... . 

Italy 

Lithuania .... 
Norway . , , . . 
Netherlands;,'. . 

Poland 

Switzerland , , . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia ... . 
Canada . . . . . 
Australia . . 

New. Zealand. . . 

importing Countries 
Germany . . „ . 
Austria . . . ... 
Belgium . 

■Spain A . 

.Irish Free State . . 
'■■France . . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire 
.Greece. . 

.Hungary. . . . . 

' 'Portugal ' 

Sweden 

United States . . 

India 

Java and Madura 
Syria and Lebanon 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Totals . . 


1,545 

646 

2,672 

141 

287 

14,844 

26 

3,594 

342 

265 

15,995 

152 

8,100 


220 

410 

51 

26 

4 

1,543 

525 

31 


2 

61,549 


Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 


71 i 

13 

22 

406 

370 ! 

1,182 

747 j 

1,457 ij 

2,862 i 

32,922 

36,346 

108 

46 

214,480 i 

226,925 

897 i 

1,019 ii 

378,429 ! 

4,299 

4,676 

0 

0 

15,964 ! 

17,112 

0 

0 ij 

31,844 : 

7,529 

8,843 

302 

26 

18.997 

21,416 

2,534 

3,172 i 

42,307 | 

2,346 

4,389 

0 

0 

20.955 

25,823 

0 

0 j 

38,367 ; 

384 

108 

0 

4 

2,105 

809 

0 

117 1 

4,065 ; 

6,149 

6,453 

0 

2 

22,359 

23,398 

0 

20 | 

41,313 ! 

3,188 

3,556 

0 

0 

11,799 

10,875 

0 

0 j 

19,191 i 

2,487 

6,424 

163 

811 

21,008 

46,125 

8,523 

3,527 ! 

72,660 j 

276 

4,852 

68 

4 

2,540 

16,757 

176 

24 ! 

27,470 1 

2,778 

4,550 

4 

2 

17,974 

27,719 

18 

7 j 

43,162 i 




— 



— 

— i 

68,024 i 

*1,984 

‘"*01 




.35,667 

28,091 

— 

— i 

51,132 ! 

7 

13 

20 

35 

148 

198 

254 

'201 | 

364 





2 ) 168 

2 } 996 

2 ) 1,052 

2 } 121 j 

1.817 ! 

i i ,200 

*8,644 

0 

0 

115,803 

302,626 

0 

0 ; 

208,924 1 

14,901 

14,637 



127,423 

128,367 

— 


220,814 

7 

22 

8,448 

19,939 | 

150 

j. 365 

86,503 

j 

1 122,527 

! 269 ' j 

227 

276 

1,971 

3,915 ! 

1,453 

; 1,545 

31,337 

f 22,723 j 

1 2,756 j 

2 

11 

0 

7 I 

24 

62 

24 

i 40 1 

! S8 

955 

911 

306 

1,836 

4,354 

! 5,505 

15,322 

j 30,785 i 

i 11,036 : 

750 

1,191 

90,037 

90,529 

30,170 

i 23,023 

557,339 

536,986 ! 

;■ 40,228 j' 




40 

212 

i — 

1 — 

774 

! 98! i 

i i 

40 

55 

37 

348 

670 

! l.ioo 

3,305 

i 4,524 1 

; 1,290 ; 

55 

123 

4 

95 

1,841 

1,239 

68 

r , 174 ; 

! 1,629 j. 

0 

0 

97 

1,499 

2 

I 4 

i 6,885 

i 13,713 ! 

20 | 

0 

0 

77 

432 

26 

! ■ 302 

1 2,057 

1 ' 2,632 

jj 661 ; 

1,629 

2,145 

0 

2 

2,372 

i 4,51 1 

! 185 

1 2,815 

ii 10,681 ! 

157 

183 

42 

88 

922 

| 1,371 

| 728 

j • 818 

j; 2,003 I 



55 

35 

— ■ 

i — 

377 

i . 357 

O' — i: 


j 




1 — 

la) 4,819 

|a) 4,255 

ii , — . j 



__ 



! — 

— 

31 66 

3) 117 

j ! j 





3) 22 

1 3) 26 

3) 1,702 

3) 1,854 

ii. 73 ! 



! 


a) 333 

is) 15 

2 ) 421 

2 ) 1,199 

ij 77 i 

0 

0 

1 * * * 77 

'"44 

1 2 

j 2 

697 

520 

| 9 

94,343 

108,522 

! 101,878 

120,317 

670,101 

i 717,269 

726,860 

756,685 

| 1,323,570 


1,565 

1,596 

0 

3,325 

0 

117 

24 

0 

8,887 

31 

40 


344 

344 

0 


220,950 
41,562 
121 
40,836 
903,967 
2,061 
6,188 
379 
23,358 
4,107' 
2,822 
1,881 
642 . 
8,514 
231 
4,389 
2,041 
930 
1,281,252 


Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 


730 

395 

4,771 

269 

194 

19,656 

289 

4,991 

520 

368 

11,497 

229 

7,399 


602 

571 

88 

20 

13 

2,205 

717 

9 

7 


157 

0 


2 

55,699 


7 i 
01 
593 
0 
9 
73 
40 
291 
280 
7 
71 
4 
0 


10.342 
251 
■ 3,477 
227 
231 
3,ni 
31,965 
73 
. 0 
29 
33 
3,342 
53 


128 

54,637 


44 

■tl 

717 

2 

. 33 

106 

57 

419 

437 

22 

141 

0 

0 


12,068 

536 

4.632 

254 

254 

6,852 

26,696 

218 

4 

79 

66 

3,413 

46 


7,432 

5,265 

95 ! 

355 1 

4,401 

3,662 

n i 

13 i 

35,750 

49,000 

4,841 i 

5,858 i 

956 

1,329 

2 j 

7 1 

1,929 

1,193 

132 ! 

333 

95,540 

110,849 

-600 ! 

710 | 

527. 

1,702 

333 | 

465 j 

23,967 

33,700 

■2,912 j 

3,512 

3,874 

4,612 

1,695 

1,993 

990 

1,898 

99 j 

148 

25,069 

19,310 

61! j 

820 i 

3,230 

3,457 

9 1 

18 

112,418 

. .119,354 


4 

2,247 

. 3,585 

■ ■ j. ■. . ..'j 

■ 53,348 

70,178 ' 

1,616 

3,455 

2,564 

3.821 

■ 335 

470 

25,071 

27,758 

169 

168 

1,122 

2,006 

26 

57 

1,243 

1,426 

16,881 

.19,410 

28,116 

45,810 

, 4,068 

- 4,246 

195,998 

: 189,764 

93 

115 

1,208 

2,017 

26 

-75 

IT 

168 



247 

348 

_ 

— 

483 

844 

944 

1,116 

28,830 

33,656 

2 

2 

476 

478 



a) 686 

2 ) 741 

2 ) 20 

2) 66 

2 ) 452 

2 ) , 357 

3) 75 

3) 93 

3) 3,871 

3) ' 3,803 

2 ) 119 

2 ) 33 

2 ) 2,167 

21 3,902 

9 

22 

1,164 

1,091 

342,351 

388,244 

363397 

■ 402,404 


9,383 
5,776 
89,032 
2,546 
2,840 
190,460- 
2,884' 
54,307 
10,981 
4,198 
84,790 1 
7,405 ; 
181,703 | 


7,372 

6,232 

814 

236 

194 

33,239 

7,346 

190 

110 


1,865 

7 


86 

172 ! 

'73 

24 

704,265 | 


604 

33 

10,119 . 
11 
562 
1,345 
761 
8,470 
3,779 
243 
1,446 
■ 24 
4 


120,404 
5,781 
49,600 
3,867 
2,687 
82,810 
323,091 
3,960 
203 
842 
1,691 
61,992 
886 
1,658 
70S' 
* 11,182 
7,304 
2,933 
708,100 


a) 3) See notes page 638. 
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July 

Twelve months (August i-July 31 } 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 

-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES ! 

Exposts 

Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 

1931 

*933 

I93i ; 

1931-32 

i930'3i 

I 

1931-32 

1930 - 3 X 

2 : 930-31 

1930-31 

] 

Exporting Countries: j 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (r cental =100 lb.). 



United States . . . 

2,432 

1,433 

42 

46 | 

46,787 

36,392 

620 

538 

— 

_ 

Argentina ..... 

126 

97 

— 

- ! 

613 

505 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil. ...... 

. 


— 

- | 

2 ) 181 

2 ) 505 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India 

401 

*849 

106 

134! 

7,088 

14,881 

2,249 

1,876 

— 

— 

Egypt 




... 

2 ) 7.185 

2 ) 5,959 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

— 

— 

/ mporting Countries: 











Germany ..... 

119 

! 52 

463 

562 

1,640 

1,706 

8,327 

8,442 

— 

— 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

33 

33 

0 

0 

551 

467 

— 

— 

Belgium 

26 

26 

64 

139 

348 

20! 

1,349 

1,713 

— 

— 

Denmark 

. — 

— 

9 

9 

— 

— 

141 

141 

— 

— 

Spain . . 

0 

2 

154 

220 

24 

24 

2,337 

2,253 

— 

— 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

75 

84 

— 

— 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

159 

172 

— 

— 

France ...... 

31 

53 

452 

27! 

494 

549 

4,264 

8,137 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and X. Irek 

46 

53 

683 

542^ 

485 

481 

12,452 

10,959 

— 

— 

Greece 

0 

0 

n 

33 

0 

0 

192 

220 

— 

— 

Hungary. ..... 

0 

0 

15 

22 

0 

0 

333 

291 

— 

— 

Italy 

0 

0 

243 

300 

0 

2 

4,039 

3,821 

— 

— 

Eat via 

0 

0 : 

4 

2 

0 

0 

51 

62 

— 



Norway . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

44 

46 

— 



Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

37 

82 

7 

7 

860 

1,043 

— 

■ 

Boland 

2 

2 

106 

95 

22 j 

24 

1,074 

1,444 

— 

— 

Portugal . . . . . 

— 

— 

33 I 

29 

— 

— 

434 

333 

— 



Sweden 

— 

— 

35 

49 

— 

— 

564 

467 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

7 

31 

46 

4 

7 

505 

608 

— 

! 

Czechoslovakia . , . 

11 

11 : 

108 

168 

137 i 

154 

2,002 

2,368 

— . 



Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 ! 

9 

15 

0 ! 

0 ; 

201 

185 

— 



Canada ....... 

■— 

— 

37 

44 

— 

— 

974 

1,025 

— 



Japan , 





3) 1.041 

3 ) 406 

3) 14,868 

3 ) 12,028 

— 

__ 

Algeria 





3) 4 

3) 22 i 

3) 4 

i3) 2 

— 

— 

Totals . , . 

*3,194 

*2,685 

1 2,690 

2,859 

66,060 

[ 61,825 | 

58,669 

t 58,725 


— 


Export i ng Count r ics: 

Irish Free State 


Hungary. . . . 


Argentina . . . | 

u) 

b) 

Chile 

India ...... 


Syria and Lebanon . 

Algeria .... 


Egypt •' . . - 

«) 

b) 

Tin, of S. Africa, j 

Australia . , . j 

b) 

New Zealand.' . \ 

a) 

b) 

Importing Countries: 

Germany . . . j 

b} 

-Austria . 

"Belgium. .. .. , 1 

*) 

b) 

'.Denmark 

Spain . 


"'Finland' v . 


France" " . . 


Gri Brit.' aaid'N. ltd. 

Greece. . .... . . 


Italy 

/*) 

W) 

Norway . , , , . 

Netherlands . , . 

1 a) 

Poland' . . . 

Sweden . , . , 


Switzerland , . 


Czechoslovakia . 


Yugoslavia ■ . ... 


Canada . . ' . 


United States . 


Japan ' , ; . , . . 

Tunis. . .. . . : 



Totals 


Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 


Eleven months (September i-Juty 31) 


1,237 

1,080 

143 

49 


9,015 


6,651 


818 


683 

403 

2,363 

139 

88 


1,843 


6,288 


1,175 


1,561 

9,407 

/ 11,592 

\ 423 

— 

— 

} 

262,761 

{ 

293.079 

3,915 







— 

— 

2 ) 

24,158 

2) 

20,369 


— 


— 

***679 

*2*143 

467 

842 


31,284 


35,810 


4,546 


4,387 





2) 

2,959 

2} 

9,035 

2 ) 

694 

2 ) 

2,747 





3) 

4,592 

3) 

11,947 

3) 

895 

3) 

648 

*7*161 

* 1,237 



2) 

1,127 

2 ) 

2,800 

2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

11 

0 

0 : 


292,305 


269,016 


0 

33 

439 

245 

0 

0 


4,780 


4,667 


1,239 


500 

26,246 

34,31 1 

9 

421 


755,774 


738,663 


1,997 


2,326 

5,809 

4,863 

0 

0 


54,205 


41,509 


11 


53 





3) 

173,736 

3) 

165,446 

3) 

2 

3) 

0 




... 

3) 

33,662 

3) 

30,688 

3) 

4 

3) 

0 

406 

1,343 

14,363 

23,949 


9,588 


9,71! 


224,830 


313,512 

613 

1,336 

2,489 

2,434 


9,013 


11,766 


28,691 


28,550 

2 

2 

664 

1312 


82 


220 


10,584 


13,940 

2,573 

840 

6,986 

12,145 


16,973 


9,145 


107,489 


128,861 

1,687 

1,737 

159 

157 


20,646 


19,906 


2,698 


3,563- 

4 

11 

346 

357 


150 


84 


4,118 


3,254 

73 

227 

1,418 

855 


2,324 ! 


3,675 


9,299 i 


9,546 

0 

0 i 

243 

146 


84 ! 


53 


2,511 


2,235 

3,810 

4,037 : 

31,617 

33,014 


.42,417 ! 


48,334 


373,041 


459,355 

19,339 

25,278 

41,182 

43,537 


291,172 


293,048 


857,381 


801,976 

20 

11 

104 

238 


165 


315 ! 


1,997 


2,762 

108 

207 

8,682 

5,509 


1,193 


2,004 


138,365 i 


91,499 

104 

635 

626 

633 


1,446 


4,427 


13,345 


8,455 

42 

42 

137 

130 


705 


631 


2,167 


1,521 

159 

278 

511 

229 


1,755 


2,202 


6,402 


8,450 

66 

18 

785 

505 


670 


353 


7,264 


6,347 

71 

190 

1,735 

2,586 


1,605 


2,405 


24,994 


36,099 

' . — 

__ 

1,484 

1,166 


— 


, — . 


16,830 


13,898 

■ 4 

29 

902 

1,830 


386 


324 


18,620 


17,983 

97 

117 

2,138 

4,374 


1,843 


1,429 


30,779 


34,333 

40 

0 

101 

229 


137 


24 


2,604 


7,632 

220 

251 

35 

692 


4,456 


1,594 


5,842 


11,171 

1,340 

150 

849 

12,987 

3) 

3,349 

3) 

1,916 


82,085 


143,502 

*** 15 


“*66 

’ "*157 

77 

13 

3) 

165,546 

3) 

93,282 

*** 88 


159 


439 

392 

761 

82,174 

95,084 

!■ 

118,380 

[ ■ ■ 

150,573 

1 2,062,596 

2 , 

,053,901 

2 , 

449,257 

2,255,436 


Twelve months 
(Sept. 1 -August 31 ) 


7,965 

752 

6,931 

1,612 

299,170 

— 

4,266 

— 

28,455 

— 

41,806 

4,857 

9,315 

3,944 

16,835 

1,371 

3,752 

IT 

269,750 

33 

4,830 

500 

749,742 

2,337 

43,923 

53 

172,382 

0 

44,675 

0 

1 1,305 

329,621 

13,153 

30,552 

254 

14,251 

10,311 

138,435 

21,638 

3,918 

93 

3,591 

3,946 

! 10,474 

84 

2,328 

51,522 

482,693 

309,823 

821,498 

392 

3,025 

2,161 

96,622 

4,927 

9,599 

725 

1,607 

2,394 

8,770 

388 

7,134 

2,610 

38,253 

— ■■ 

15,461 

366 

18,922 

1,590 

36,952 

24 

7,963 

2,271 

12,017 

2,224 

153,182 

13 

142,252 

461 

800 

2,146,472 

2,405,390 


a) — Wool, greasy; b) ~ Wool, scoured, — 2 } 3 } See notes page 638. 



~ 6 3 


s 


COUNTRIES 

July 

... 

Twelve months 

(July 1 -June 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES j 

July | 

Twelve months ! 
(July 1 - June 30 ) j 

L 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
June 30 } 

1932 | 

1932 

1931-32 | 

1930-31 

1930-31 


1932 | 

Z93I ; 

1931-33 

1930-31 | 

1930-31 


Coffee. 

— (Thousand lb.). j 

| 

Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.} 





Exports. 


| 



Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 






E xpori mgCounir tes: j 






Brazil 

... 


2,022,263 

2,448,921 


Ceylon 

19,595 

20,770! 

245,982! 

247,397| 

— 

India 

44 

no 

17,926 

23,490 


India 

34,297 

30,157! 

342,946! 

347,401 | 

— 

java and Madura . 



51,725 

38,105 


Java and Madura . 



163,312; 

158,936! 

— 







Japan ...... 



5) 21,832 ; 

) 21,795! 

— 

I mporting Countries: 






I mportingCourdr ies: 






Germany 

254 

381 

1,649 

1,345 


Belgium 

2 

2 ! 

22 ! 

3l! 

— 

Belgium 

84 

714 

9,643 

5,090 

— 

Irish Free State . 

G 

7j 

258! 

185| 

— 

France 

0 

2 

15 

60 

— 

France 

0 

4| 

57! 

35! 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

1,014 

1,074 

15,265 

19,061 

— 

Gr. Brit. and N.Irel . 

7,436 

7,478 

77,887! 

87,052! 

— . 

Portugal 

121 

15 

1,270 

553 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

J 

111 

134! 

115! 

— 

Switzerland .... 

26 

75 

613 

399 

— 

United States . . 

22 

24| 

474! 

476 ! 

— 

Canada 

4 

7 

42 

55 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 


... 1 

20 ! 

18; 

— 

United States. . . 

1,343 

1,510 

22,814 

24,293 

— 

Algeria ..... 


... 1 

31 4613) 20 | 


Ceylon 

0 

2 

11 

227 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 



121 1 

66 ! 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 



46 

62 

■ — ' 

Australia .... 

51 

40! 

549; 

85!: 

— 

Australia 

2 

7 

53 

53 


New Zealand. . * 



3 ) 73; 3 ) 101 

— 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Totals . . . 

61,412 

58,49 1| 

853,713! 

864,479 

~ 

I mporting Countries: 



Imports. 


I m porlir.gCoit ntries: 



Imports 


Germany 

26,694 

25,574 

307,608 

349,956 

— 

Germany .... 

882 

922 

10,4941 

12,741 

— 

Austria 

2,421 

1,709 

16,998 

23,268 

— 

Austria 

152 

174 

1,131 

1,409 


Belgium 

8,547 

11,292 

114,672 

123,457 

— ' 

Belgium 

29 

46 

661 

639 

■ — 

Bulgaria 

46 

130 

1,658 

1,660 

— 

Denmark 

75 

99 

1,380 

1,296 

— 

Denmark . , . . . 

1,938 

6,378 

66,439 

63,220 

— 

Spain ...... 

40 

44 

322 

282 

— 

Spain 

3,708 

3,880 

53,912 

68.795 

— 

Estonia 

2 

4 

172 

146 

— 

Estonia 

2 

15 

298 

309 

— 

Irish Free State . 

1,603 

1,490 

25,122 

24,346 

— 

Irish Free State . 

15 

44 

522 

525 

— 

Finland ..... 

13 

20 

249 

260 

— 

Finland 

2,476 

3,122 

32,481 

40,442 

— 

France ..... 

227 

185 

3,419 

3,536 

„ 

France 

32,000 

38,453 

426,285 

406,168 

— 

Gr. Britain and N, 






Gr. Britain and N. 






Ireland .... 

40,675 

43,279 

550,364 

541,616 

— 

Ireland ..... 

3,347 

3,649 

37,516 

37,858 

— . 

Greece 

18 

29 j 699 

644 


Greece 

717 

1,056 

13,010 

12,959 

— 

Hungary 

31 

53 

562 

650 

i ' “ 

Hungary 

547 

699 

6,041 

7,568 

— 

Italy 

9 

13 

333 

326 


Italy. ...... 

6,806 

6,949 

93,393 

98,448 

— 

Latvia. . . . . . 

9 

11 

128 

168 

j n 

Latvia 

9 

22 

375 

353 

■ _ 

Lithuania .... 

7 

18 

119 

179 


Lithuania .... 

29 

31 

445 

478 

— 

Norway ...... 

29 

22 

386 

388 

j — 

Norway ..... 

2,388 

4,343 

38,189 

37,690 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

2,352 

2,657 

30,836 

31,024 

i _ 

Netherlands . . . 

6,230 

8,523 

103,379 

100,483 

. — 

Poland . . . , . 

27! 

355 

4,317 

4,614 


Poland.. 

1,299 

1,700 

17,185 

17,589 

— 

Portugal . . . . 

37 


648 

597 

_ 

Portugal ..... 

747 

1,105 

10,657 

11,413 

— 

Sweden . . . 

49 

51 

858 

928 


Sweden' .. .... .V. 

6,634 

9,165 

107,586 

100,829 

— 

Switzerland ... 

134 

"'152 

1,792 

1,731 


Switzerland .... 

2,493 

3,402 

34,286 

31,608 

i : _ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

57 

82 

1,737 

1,473 

— , 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,097 

2,443 

32,386 

29,026 

— 

Yugoslavia . . , 

24 

; "37 

622 

628 

* 

Yugoslavia ".. . . 

1,138 

1,678 

17,434 

20,862 

— 

Canada ........ 

1,376 

1,151 

39,031 

43,14,7 

,7 — 

Canada , ..... 

2,321 

2,264 

31,963 

33,689 

. — . 

United States . . 

6,279 

6,579 

90,460 

87,151 


United States. ", 

88,538 

345,265 

1,628,986 

1,728,593 

■ 

Chile- . V . .. . 



■■.■5,172 

5,362 

■ : 

Chile 



9,308 

10,516 

1 

" Syria and Lebanon 



586 

351 


Ceylon . ... . , ■. 

* *132 

* 465 

3,572 

3,148 

[ ' ' ' 

Turkey. ..... 

... 


1,504 

2,138 

; _ 

Japan . . . . . . 



3 ) 5,487 

3 ) 4,00^ 

— 

Algeria ... . . . 



3 ) 2,335 

3 ) 2,672 

” 

Syria and Lebanon . ■ 



2,324 

2,732 

— 

Egypt . ■ . . . . 



13,999 

13,616 

, _ 

Turkey . , . . . . 



8,841 

12,853 

1 

Tunis 

' 273 

1 .603 

6,669 

2,952 


"Algeria . . . , . ' , 



3 ) 28,019 

3) 28,266 

( 

Union of S. Africa. 

4,076 


12,683 

.13,298 

! " — • 

Egypt . 



35,862 

14,857 



Australia . . . . 

3,30? 

44,899 

, 46,441 

— 

Tunis . . . .. , 

‘353 

* 185 

3,190 

3,036 

> ' ; — 1 

New Zealand ■ . 



3 ) 9,775 

. 3 ) 10,549 

1 , ■ — * 

Un. of S. Africa . 



26,026 

31,890 

f . . — * ' 







Australia . . ■ . . . . 

“1*41 

* 185 

3,510 

2.619 

\ — 







'■New Zealand:. . . 



3 ) 412 

3 ) 390 

( — 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






India . . 

97( 

545 

, 6,486 

6,23 

2 - 

India 

44 

22 

106 

4,090 

) - 

Java., and .Madura . 



2 ). 9,77 

2 ) 1 1,83( 

} , - 

Totals . . . 

203,857 

s 

283,748 

3,300,361 

3,465,647 


Totals . . . 

59*69'5 

62,9 9i 

879*72 

875*360 - 


3 } See notes page 638* 
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- 638 — 


COUNTRIES ' 

JUL 


... i Twelve!! 

ien- months s H0NIHS | 

(Get. 1 -July 31 ) i (° ct * *" l! 

j Sept. 30 ] || 

COUNTRIES 

July 

Twelve months 

(August 1 -July 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
August x 
July 31 ) 

; 2933 J 

1931 | 

X932-32 ! 

2930-31 | 

j'; 

E930-3I jj 

1932 j 

X93i 

1931-32 | 

1930-31 ) 

1930-31 

f 

Cacao. 

— (Thousand 3b.). j; 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 









(Thousand centals). 


| 



Exports. 


■ 






Exporting Countries: 1 






Exporting Countries: 


a) 

Net exports. 


Grenada ..... 

441| 

564! 

9,013! 

9,418! 

9,905 

Bulgaria .... 

179j 

531 

6,691 

3,5271 

- 

Dominican Republ. 

3.849 

13,620; 

34,308! 

48.760! 

61,328 

Spain 

4) 

9 

4) 

104| 

— 

Brazil ...... 

... | 

... 2 ) 139,35312) 95.624! 

146,469 

Hungarv 

123 

115 

10,752 

10,5891 

— 

Ecuador ..... 

1,323! 

1.3731 

34,335! 

31,312! 

33,076 

Lithuania .... 

2 

4i 

55 

5781 

— 

Trinidad ..... 

2.604| 

4,295. 

35,15b 

57,770' 

61,569 

Poland 

203 

154 

1,929 

2,586i 

— 

Venezuela 

3,307 

3,642 

27,897 

39,794 : , 

45,076 

Rumania .... 

71 

203 

22,335 

9,608 

— 

Ceylon 

S43 

635 

8,812 

7,79! j 

8,360 

IT. S. S. R. . . . 



i)6)37,426 

i)6)50,067 

— 

Java and Madura . 



2 ) 1,484 

2 ) 1,587! 

3,073 

Yugoslavia . . . 

121 

403 

8,935 

3,362 

— 

Cameroon .... 

1,870 

2,026 

27,580 

25,3381 

30,126 

Canada 

12,932 

8.406 

123,625 

154,489 

— 

Ivorv Coast . . . 

441 

392 

51,483 

2 ) 42,479! 

43,363 

United States . . 

2304 

9,279 

65.566 

65,486 

— 

Gold Coast . . . . ' 

17,132 

14,154 

430,871 

466,621!' 

486,374 ) 

Argentina .... 

1,942 

4,636 

84,049 

74,466 

— 

Nigeria i 

12,562 

3,300 

122,006 

110,615, 

115,545 

Chile 



2 ) 35 

2 ) 560 j 

— 

St. Thomas 1 and i 




l 

1 

India 

49 

4) 

1,118) 

4) 

— 

.Prince Is. , . , j 

2,0041 

1,967 

21,473 

20,981! 

24,879 | 

Turkey 



2 ) 917 

2 ) 269 

— 

Togolaxid . . , . , \ 

220; 

134 

14,991 

- 16,197: 

16,400 ! 

Algeria 



3) 2,097 

3 ) 6,054 

— 







Tunis 

1 ,464 

959 

5,104 

3,481 

— 







Australia .... 

4,943 

7,392 

92,453 

90,377 

— 

I mport ing C ou n t ties: 



i 









Germany ..... 

0 

0 

474 1 

432 

454 ! 

Totals . . . 

24,3331 32,091 

463,087 

475,603 

- 

Belgium . . . , 

108 

46 

1,027 

624! 

809 







France ...... 

0 

0 

2 

2231 

223 







'Netherlands , . . 

664 

542 

5,525 

9,3281 

10,679 







Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

18! 

18 







United ' States . , . 

271 

873 

6,221 

7,083: 

8,52! 

i 






Australia 

0 

4 

141 

66! 

86 

1 

1. 






Totals . . . 

' 46,939 

47,567 

972,149 

992,06 6, 106,333 













1 


0 ) Net imports. 





Imports. 














! Importing Countries: 






I mporting Countries; 




' 












j 


Germany ..... 

3,393 

2,648 

13,913 

18,689 


Germany ..... 

11,773 

12.990 

155 087 

160,583’ 

180,001 

Austria ..... 

584 

705 

8,113 

9,345 

— 

Austria .... . . 

| 1,559 

465! 31.643 

9,625 | 

10,684 

Belgium ... . . 

•2, 553, 

3,243 

27,862 

29,125 

— 

Belgium . . ... 

! 1,144 

2.050 

19.765 

23,!62| 

25,532 

Denmark .... 

597 

534 

10,412 

6,892 

— 

Bulgaria ..... 

j 53 

86 1 1,206 

736 

774 

Spain ... . . . 

1.523 

5) 

3,025 

5) 

— * 

Denmark ..... 

347 

485; 7,214 

7,1 1G 1 

7,685 

Estonia . , 

0 

33 

262 

485 

— 

..Spain . . . 

! „ 811 

1,4861 20,527 

21,676 

22,472 

Irish Free State . 

908 

950| 11,715 

11,286 

— 

Estonia ... ..... 

1 ' 4 

40: 441 

379 

478 

Finland ... . . 

229 

238 

2,555 

2,956 

— 

"■ Irish Free State, . 

i. 49 

15 979 

1,636 

1,786 

' France ... 

5,551 

7,112 

47,444 

36,493 

— 

Finland 

13 

13 

146 

190 

220 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

11,411 

14,253! 143,918 

134,811 

' 

France 

8,638 

5,7851 79,126 

76,181 

90,116 

Greece. ..... 

922 

1,076! 14,204 

1 4,452 

— " ' 

: ' Gr.Brit. and N. Irel. 

9,526 

6,499! 118.082 

113,807 

141,747 

Italv . . .... 

1 ,680 

1,89“ 

19,961 

48,80- 

• — ' ' 

Greece' . . . . . 

20 

161 

! 2.610 

2,039 

2,480 

Latvia. ...... 

152 

51 

| 575 

935 

■ 

.■Hungary . . 

624 

342! 4,661 

4,707 

5,432 

Norway 

276 

386 

! 5.09C 

4,985 

i, ' — 

Italy. . .. . . . , 

858 

! 1,2321 S2.82C 

14,546 

16,619 

|. Netherlands . ■ . 

1,484 

1,444! 17,572 

20.858 

\ ■ — 

■ Latvia. , . y. 

115 

104 

1,451 

1,457 

1,724 

Portugal . . , , 

789 

311 

! 1,660 

1,607 

1 — 

j .Lithuania.:/'.. 

' C 

77 

498 

■635 

708 

. Sweden . . . . 

289 

154; 4.096 

2,915 

i . *— 

■ ; Norway ' , - . , . 

161 

683 

4,760 

3,635 

4,705 

Switzerland . . . 

6)1,021 

6)1,019 

6) 12,666 

6) 11,094 

\ ' — , 

HetherlaadS' 

' 4,35? 

8,59t 

80,985 

135,675 

147,201 

. Czechoslovakia . . 

1,230 

721 

14,758 

10,302 

! ’ — 

Poland',.' V . ., ; 

86C 

■ 81? 

9,758 

10,734 

12313 

Ceylon . . . . 

29 

53 

'542 

593 

r 

-■■Sweden'. . ' J v . "... 

34t 

58* 

9,707 

7,846 

9,092 

India . . , . . . 

5) 

313 

' 5 ) ' ; 

3,062 

! — 

' .Switzerland',,*,:'' . 

j: 463 j m 

' 10,52: 

22,959 

23,803 

Indo-China . . V . 



2 ) 485 

2 ) ' 52) 

r ■ — 

.■ CzechosJovaldh ■' 

; 1,3781 1,12* 

17,977 

15,834 

13,237 

Japan. . . . . . 



3) 10,265 

3 ) 8,48) 

S — 

'Yugoslavs! 4 ;4 

130| 4 : 

1 ' 1,27* 

1,272 

1,473 

Java and Madura . 



2 ) 1,40* 

2 ) T ,21 C 

) — 

'■.'Canada'.'' '' . ■. ■'« 

1,177 . IM 

14,522 

14,129 

15371 

■ Syria and' Lebanon 



2 ) 16 

2 ) . 82 

l '■ — ■ 

United States.; « 

2131* 

. 39,75 

356,97: 

344,734 

406,670 

Egypt' ' . ■ 



2 ) 4,13 

2 ) 5,366 

i ' — 

Australia , ,. . 

52 

i. 61 

9,131 

5,789 

7308 

Union of S. Africa . 



2 ) 1,01? 

2 ) 1,84: 

> , — • 

, New Zealand , ' . 



|3> l,076j3) 1.030 

1,504 

■ New Zealand. . 



3) 346 

3) 37< 

> - 

■ Totals . . ' . 

66,431 

85,922! 952,947 1 , 002,156 

. . ! ; . ■■ i , " 

1,156435 

Totals . . . 

34,621 

37,135 

378,155 

387,58" 

J - 


*! Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour — 1,333.33 centals of grain, 
a- Excess of exports over imports. — b ) Excess of imports over exports. 

y > Data up to 3! December. — 2} Data up to 30 June. — 3) Data up to 31 May. — 4} See Net Imports. — 5) See Net Exports. — 

6} Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 


Products 


Past day of mouth 

Las 

day of month 


August 

1932 

\ J“iy ! 
1933 | 

June 

2932 

August : 
2932 

July j 

June 

1932 

i,ooo centals 

I. OOO 

jushels or . barrels 

Wheat: 





: 



Grain 


8,587 

3,446 1 

5,935 

54,311 ; 

5,743 

9,89! 

Flour lor bread 


1.792 

2,017 \ 

2,549 

914 ; 

1,029 

urn 

Total 2 ) , 


10,977 

6,136 \ 

9,332 

18,292 

10,225 

15,553 

rye: 



1 





Grain 


9,857 

3,534 

' 5,064 

17,602 i 

6,311 ; 

9,043 

Flour for bread 


924 

569 

1023 

471 ; 

290 

522 

Total 2 ) .. . 


11,089 

4,292 | 

6,429 

19,800 : 

7,664 ' 

11,479 

Barley ■ 


2,430 

u6i j 

944 

1 5,062 j 

3,252 

1,966 

Oats 


849 

! 536 ! 

5,049 

j 2,652 j 

l ,674 ; 

3,279 


l) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin lor March, at page 218. — 2 } Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour = 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour — 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.89 bushels of rye). 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to 1st of month j 

■ Friday or Saturday nearest 

to 1 st of month 

Specification 

Sept. 

1932 

August 

1932 

July 

1932 

Sept. 

1931 

Sept. I 
1930 | 

Sept. | 
1933 j 

August 
1932 I 1 

July I 

1933 ! 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1930 



1,000 centals 

! 


1,000 bushels 


Wheat: 

Canadian in Canada .... 

69,450 

71,237 

80,424 

59,684 

50,572 

1 15,750 

118,728 

134,040 

99,473 

84,287 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

7,288 

9,218 

9,537 

19,342 

2,287 

32,147 

15364 

15,895 

32,236 

3,812 

XL S. in the United States . 

113,014 

107,432 

100,991 

156,713 

120,792 

188,357 

179,053 

168318 

261,189 

201,319 

Canad. in the United States. 

3,347 

2,824 

2,719 

3,977 

7,562 

5,579 

4,707 

4,532 

6,628 

12,603 

Total . . . 

193,099 

190,711 

193,671 

239,716 

181,213 

321,833 

317,852 

322,785 

399,526 

302,021 

Rye: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,685 

2,891 

3.957 

6,862 

4,763 

5,116 

5,163 

7,066 

12,254 

8,541 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

68 

90 

136 

994 

1,922 

121 

160 

242 

1,775 

3,432 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,070 

5,016 

5,008 

5,267 

1 

7,979 

9,053 

8,958 

8,942 

9,406 

14,248 

Canad. in the United States 

231 

194 

279 

96 

412 

347 

498 

2 

172 

Total . . . 

8,234 

8,191 

9,380 

13,124 

14,780 

14,702 

14,628 

16,743 

23,437 

26393 

Barley: 

Canadian in Canada . . . .. 

1,395 

10 

1,699 

2,085 

3,537 

9,617 

2,907 

3,540 

4,344 i 

7368 

20,035 

U. S. .in Canada . . . . . . 

0 

3 

12 

313 

20 

' . 1 

. 6 

24 

652 

U. S. in the United States , . 

3,195 

1 

1,655 

1340 

3,404 

5,253 

6,657 

3,448 

2,791, 

7,092 

; 10,945 

Canad. in the United .States , 

0 

27 

1 

624 

2 

•• 1 

. 57' 

' 3 

.1300 

Total . . . 

4,601 

3,354 

3,455 

6,954 

15,807 

9,586 

6,990 

7,198 

14,487 

32,932 

Oats: (r) 









■1 


Canadian in Canada. . . » , 

1,952 

2,129 

1,924 

2,580 

2,033 

'6,100 

6,652 

* 6,013 

8,061 : 

0348 

XL S. in Canada . . . . . . 

364 

49 

43 

37 

911 

: 1,137 

153 ; 

134 

117 

2346 

U. S. in the United States , 

8,752 

4399 

3,403 

4,818 

8,270 

. 27,351 

13,748 ; 

. 10,635 

15,032 ; 

25,844 

21 

35,059 

, Canad." in the United ■ States . 

Total . . . 

0 

11,068 

0 

6,577 

0 

5370 

13 

7,448 

7 

11,219 

! 0 
34,588 

0 

20,553" 

.0 

: . 16,782 

41 

23,251 

Maize:.' 

U. S. in Canada' . . . . .. . 

273 

253 

402 

312 

82 

487 

451 

717 

557 

148 

Of 'Other origin, in /Canada' . 

321 

552 

707 

160 

. . . 407" 

573 

! 985 

1,263 

285 

726 

. . U,S, in the 'United States , 

8,254 

6,276 

9,077 

5,076 

2363 : 

14,740 

1; 11,207 

16,209 

j. 9,064 

. 4*220 

Total . * 

8,848 

7,081 

10J86 

5,548 

2,852 ■ 

■■ ■ ■ ■ 

15,800 

| ■ 12,643, 

r 

t 

18,189 J 

j 9,906 

j;. : ' : 

5,094 

/ 


l) For oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 
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CARR" -OVER OP WHEAT IN CANADA ON 31st JULY- 


Location* 

1932 

1 } 1931 

x) 1930 

1932 

x) X93I 

1 ) 1030 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

On farms, 

4,498 

11,675 

3,196 

7,496 

19*459 

5326 

In coanixv a, ad interior terminal elevators, 





30,232 

9,628 

western division 

16,561 

18,139 

11,777 

27,601 

45,702 

36,541 

In terminal elevators Lake Superior 2 ) . . 

29,210 

27,421 

21,925 

48,683 

9383 

8,544 

In elevators Pacific Coast 3 '! ; 

5,823 

5,750 

5,126 

9,705 



In elevators Hudson Bav 4 } 

1,375 

— 

— 

2,291 

— 

— 

In eastern elevators 

10,704 

8,607 

12,825 

17,840 

14345 

21,375 

In floor mills 

5 ) 4,806 

4,489 

4,141 

5) 8,010 

7,481 

6,902 

In transit (afloat for unloading at Can. ports 







or on railways) 

5,594 

4,366 

7,667 

9,323 

7,277 

12,779 

Total Canadian u heat as grain . . . 

78,571 

80,447 

66,657 

130,949 

234,079 

111,095 

XT. S. grain in store in Canada 

| 9,218 

13,760 

2377 

15,364 

. 22,933 

3,961 

Total wheat as grain in Canada . 

87,789 

94,207 

69,034 

146,313 

157,012 

115,056 


1) Corrected data. — 2) Port William and Port Arthur. — 3) Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Prince Rupert. — 4} Churchill — 
55 Incomplete, partly estimated. 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 


.Products 

Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

Sept. 

1932 

August 

1932 

July 

1932 

Sept. 

X93I 

Sept. 

1930 

Sept. 

1932 

August 

1932 

July 

2933 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1930 

1 

,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and flour in 
terms of wheat) . 

Rve. ' 

Bariev. 

Oats * 

Maize 

14,712 

106 

2,056 

851 

14,549 

18,826 

1,186 

1,620 

1,040 

20,846 

27,101 

1,032 

1,740 

650 

20,832 

28,147 

667 

3,544 

1,274 

23,506 

■ 

28,632 

211 

5,044 

970 

18,082 

24,520 

189 

4,283 

2,660 

25,980 

31,376 

2,117 

3,375 

3,250 

37,226 

45,168 

1,843 

3,625 

2.030 

37,200 

46,912 

1,191 

7,383 

3,980 

41,974 

47,720 

377 

10,508 

3,030 

32,289 


Authority: BromhalVa Com Trade News. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR STOCKS AT THE PORTS. OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND l). 



First, of the month : 

j First of the month 

, Products ■ 

Sept. ' ] 
2932 | 

/August. 

; 2932 

July 

1932 

Sept. 

2932 

Sept. 

1930 

Sept. 

1932 

August 

2932 

July 

2932 

Sept. | 
2931 1 

'■'Sept.';', 

1930 


1 , 000 . centals j 

1,000 bushels ' 

... .. ■' 1 

.Wheat:/;' . ■ ] 

Grain , i 
'■ Pioturas gain ; j 

| : ' ' 1 

4392 

600' 

. . . | 

5,712 ! 
840 ! 

5,688 

888 

7392 

672 

2,832 

792 

: | 

7320 

1,000 

9,520 

1,400 

9.480 

1.480 

12320 

1,120 

4,720 

1320 

\ . Total . i .;/. ; 

4,992' 

6,552 j 

6,576 

8,064 

3,624 

8,320 

10,920 \ 

10,960 

13,440 

6,040 

Barley. 

;Ohtr ' 

:,llafee . 

300 

336 

2,970 

40O 

480 

2,496 ' 

700 

576 

2,448 

420 

672 

2,640 

500 

432 

1,152 

625 

1,050 

5.314 

833 

1,500 

4,457 

1,458 

1,800 

4,371 

875, 

2,100 

4,714 

1042 

1350 

2,057 


Aathority: BmmMaU's Cam Trade News, 
x) Imported cereals. 
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Carry-over of cotton in the United States on 31ST jxjey. 

Total stocks ^ of cotton as on July 31 include, besides the monthly information on stocks in 
consuming establishments and in public storage and at compresses, also stocks in other positions, 
namely: cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared; cotton coastwise; cotton in transit" to ports, 
interior towns, and mills; cotton on farms and in private storage. These stocks in other positions 
amounted to 8,659,000 centals (1,760,000 bales) in 1932, against 4,117,000 centals (850,000 bales) 
in 1931 and 2/291,000 centals (470,000 bales) in 1930, making total stocks of 47,623,000; 30,849,000 
and 22,066,000 centals (9,682,000; 6,370,000 and 4,530,000 bales) in the three years mentioned. 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



East day of the month 

East day of the month 


August 

July 

June 

August 

August 1 

August 

■ July 

June | 

August >' August 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 j 

1932 

1932 

1932 ! 

1931 I 1930 



1 

,000 centals 


1,000 bales (counting round as half bate) 

In consuming estab- : 









! 

j 

liskments . . . 

5355 

5,989 

6,501 

4,122 

4.908 

1,090 

1,219 

1,323 

840 \ 1,015 

In public storage and 










at compresses . . 

32,211 

32,975 

35.194 

21,772 

16,738 

6,548 

6,703 

7,154 

4,426 j 3,456 

Total. . . 

37,566 

38,964 

§ 

25,894 

21,646 

7 ,638 

7,922 

8,477 

} 

5,266 4,471 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month j 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 

Countries, 











pnwjQ 

Sept. 

August 

July [ 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

August 

July j 

Sept. | 

Sept. 

Descriptions 

1932 

1932 

1932 j 

I93i 

1930 

1932 j 

*932 j 

1932 .. 

- 1931 ] 

1930 


1,000 centals 


1,000 bales.. (1 bale — 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain: 






1 

j 

| 

1 

| 

i 


American .... 

1,801 

1,682 

1,931 

1,691 

1,186 

377 S 

352 

404 

354 ! 

248 

Argentine, Brazil- 







i 




. ian, etc. .... 

131 

90 

53 

226 

384 

27 

19 | 

11 

47 

80 

Penman, etc. . . 

309 

208 

177 

272 

339 

65 

43 f 

37 

57 

71 

East Indian, etc. 

293 

329 

392 

683 

284 

61 

69 j 

82 

143 

60 

Egyptian, Sudan- 







1 




ese . . ■» , . 

1,454 

1,547 

1,652 

1,334 

1340 

304 

324 

346 

279 

280 

Other 1 } 

110 

111 

119 

253 

291 

23 

23 

25 

53 

61 

' TOTAL' . . . 

4,098 

3,967 

4,324 

4,459 

3,824 

857 

830 

905 

933 

800 

Bremen : 











American ..... 

1,322 

1,968 

1,582 

1,318 

856 

277 

307 

330 

276 

179 

Other 

44 

29 

29 

81 

64 

9 

6 

7 

17 

13 

Total . . .. 

1,366 

1,497 

1,611 

1,399 

920 

286 

313 

337 

293 

192 

Le Havre: 






. ■( 





American . . . . 

562 

677 

799 

1,039 

399 

118 i 

142 

167 

217 

84 

' Other.., . . . 

58 

62 

72 

m 

201 

12 

13 

15 

41 

; 42 

Total . . , . . 

620 

739 

871 

' 1,235 

600 

130 

155 

182 

258 

126 

Total Continent • 2 ) : 





■J 






American. .... . 

2,448 

2,828 

3,108 

2,687 

1,451 

512 

592 

650 

562 

303 

■ Argentine, Brazil- 

36 










. ..ian, etc. , ■ . 


30 

35 . 

108 

76 

6 

6 

7 

23 

16 

■ E. Indian, Austral- 

73 










■, ian, etc. ■ . 


70 

74 

202 

281 

- 15 

■ 15 

15 

42 

59 

■Egyptian. .. / 

134 

127 

127 j 

112 

79 

28 

26 

27 

23 

17 

;■ '.W, Indian, W. Af- 











rican, E. Afri- 











can, etc. . . . 

36 

32 

32 

56 

134 

8 

7 

7 

12 

28 

Total . . . 

2,727 

3,087 

3J76 

3J65 

2,021 

571 

646 

706 

662 

423 


mittonty; Liverpool Lotion Ass , 

s) Includes: W. Indian, etc, £. African, etc; W. African, ana Australian. — 2) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 
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Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


— — " - - - - 

m r 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 


Thursday nearest to ist of month. 



i August ; July 

! Seat, i 

Sent, i 

Sept. 

| August ] July ! 

Sept. 

Sept. 

POSTS 

-95 2 

; 1932 ; 1932 

i 1931 ; 

1930 | 

1932 

j 2932 | 1932 j 

1931 

1930 



rooo centals 

| 

1000 bales (x bale = 

47 S lbs.) 

Bombay i) ... 

. ! 2.995 

! 3,152 ! 3,356 

|! 2,160 j 

; 

2,SI6 j 

627 

1 j ! 

1 659 j 702 i 

452 

589 

Alesa udri a. . » . 

. | 3.326 

i 3,745 i 4,009 

; i 

!| 4,050 | 

3,424 | 

696 

. 

j 783 | 839 ! 

843 

716 


Authorities: East Indian Cation Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el- Basse!. 
1} Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Cotton ' stocks at Alexandria on 31ST August, according to varieties. 


Descriptions 

1932 

193! 

1930 

1932 

1931 

1930 









x,ooo centals 

x,ooo bales (x bale = 

473 lbs.) 

Sakeilatidis ; 

1,315 

1,899 • 

1,462 

275 

397 

306 

Achmouni-Zagora ; 

1,60? ; 

1,85! 

1,702 

335 

387 

356 

Pillon-. . 

115 i 

160 

99 

24 

34 

20 

Other varieties * * ! 

i 221 ] 

120 

161 

46 

25 

34 

Total . . . 

3,252 

mo 

3,424 

680 

S43 

716 

Including property of Egyptian Government. . . . 1 

(1676) 

(2,586) 

! 

(2,934) 

’ (351) 

(541) 

(614) 


Authority: Commission de la Bourse de Mind -d-Bassal. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Changes to be made in the duties published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 
(see also the same heading in the preceding Crop Reports for this year). 


1 


Date when 

Original data 

Data in 

COUNTRY j 

Product 

enforced 

per metric 

Amer. cents per 

1 

| 

1 

quintal 

bushel or barrel 

Austria .......... 

Turnover tax ad valorem {on cost including 






import duty): ■ 

whole cereals . 

21 August 


4 % 

4 % 


wheat flour. 

>> 



14 % 

.S' . . . 

Bariev other than for stock feeding 

30 August 


1 ) 

1 ) 

Spain . . , . . . 

Maize 

21 August 

i pes. 

7.00 i 

n. 34.31 

Estonia . . . . .. . . . 

Wheat 

30 August 


2 ) ! 

2 ) 

France, ' , . . . . . . . 

Rve ... ... . . . ... . . . . .... . . . 

1 .. 17 September. 

! Fr. frs. 40,00 

' 39.79 

» ... . . ... . . . 

..Oats. ..... . ... '. .. .. . ' ■. . . . '■ 

9 

9 

40.00 

22.74 

* * A ... * « ' . . . ' „ ' ' 

1 , Maize, other, than yellow maize, small grain, 






Bessarabian type 

9 ' 

' 9 

40.00 

39.79 

Italy. , , . . 

Oats . 

I September 

liras 

16.00 

. 12.24 

Latvia, . ... , . 

Oats. . . . . ... . . . . 

13 July 

lats 

24.00 

67.21 

. i- - « >. ■ 

Maize . . . 

9 . 

6 

1.00 

4.90 

„ Portugal . '. ■ . , 

Wheat 3 } 

. 17 May 

1 esc, 

1 ♦ 

72.00 

70.00 

65.59 

63.75 

Rumania . ' . . , ,■■■, , . " ■ 

Wheat. 

. 14 September 

lei 

400.00 

65.12 

.'A . 

Rye 


9 

400.00 

60.77 

' , ", . , , , 

Wheat* and rye-flour ............ 

>> 

9 

600,00 

319.05 

Switzerland .. 

Maize (supplementary dutv) . 

.. 6 September 

Sw. frs. 3.00 

14.70 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

Rye (supplementary duty) 

6 September ' - 

l Cr. crs. 39.00 

29,45 

a : ■ , . . .. .... 

.Wheat- . and rye-flour ' (supplementary duty). . . . ■ 

■> '' 

j 9 

61.00 

161.07 


1 ) Import subject to' special permission by the Government. — . 2 ) Monopoly abolished but import prohibited. — 3 ) Mills situated on the 
continent are authorised to import during May Mid June, a total of 350,000 quintals (1,285,008 bushels) against payment of a. duty of 72.00 
esc. in the case of imports via Lisbon and of 70.00 esc. via Oporto; dating from June 6 , this quantity.' has been increased by 6,673 quintals 
(24,519 bushels; duty 70.00 esc.). 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 1) 



16 

Sept. 



j 

26 | 

August j 


Average 2 ) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

9 

Sept. 

s 

Sept. 

August 

Sept. 

Sept. 

! Commercial 
Season 

X932 

1932 

5932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1930 

: 

i93r-32 

2930-32 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a): Tisza region { 78-80 kg. p. hi.; pengc 
p. quintal) • • 

14.17 

13.92 

14.25 

1 

3) 14.22! 

3)4) 14.19 

9.25 

j] 

ft 

1 

1 

1 5.9611 12.28 

15.34 

Braila: Good quality {lei p. quintal) 

485 

475 

475 

n. 450 

3 ) n. 420 

274 

407 

305 

35 S 

■Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

50 % 

54*/* 

54% 

53 % 

55 % 

5) 53 

78 

59% 

64 V* 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter {cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

n. 52 % 

55 % 

53% 

53 

53% 

n. 50 1 s 

83%: 
84 %] 

54% 

78 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

52 

56% 

59% 

56 % 

56 

67 % 

66 % 

77 % 

New- York: N 0.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

61 

64 

63% 

62% 

61 % 

62 ■% 

9! %! 

66 % 

n. 91 Vs 

Buenos Aires (&); Barletta (So kg. p. hectol.; pesos 
paper p. quintal) 

6.95 

7.10 

7.00 

6.90 

7.05 

5.95! 

$.97 

6.68 

6,83 

Karachi: Karachi white, s % barley, 2 l /o % dirt 
(rupees p. 656 lbs.) 

28-6-G 

28-10-0 

29-4-0 

27-13-0 

28-0-6 

17-5-0' 

' ! 

23-12-ftl 21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown {Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

20.80 

21.00 

20.90 

3 ) 20.80 

3 ) 21.10 

21.45 

23.92 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 

No. 3 {Manitoba 

6 ) 9.22 

6) 9.57 

6) 9.26 

6 ) 938 

6 ) 9.56 

7) 10.58 

14.45 

6 ) 10.3S 

6 ) 12.65 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

S) 9.64 

S) 10.46 

8 ) 10 . 1 ? 

9.64 

9,79 

8.52 

S4.64 

n. 9.32 

n. 13,00 

Barusso {79 kg. p. hectol.) 

9) 8.92 

9 ) 9.23 

9) 9.01 

9 ) 8.92 

9) 8.92 

8.19 

10 ) 14.49 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal): 

Home grown 

70.00 

67.00 

65.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

91.25 

n. 1 02.50 

83.10 

95,50 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

8 ) 85.00 

S) 85.00 

S) 83.00 

8 ) 81.00 

8 ) 81.25 

S) 73.25 

127.00 

8 ) 81.75 

1 12,50 

Paris: Home-grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal). 

119.25 

120.50 

121.00 

127.25 

124.35 

166.30 

17155 

167.10 

175.00 

Eon don: Home grown (shillings p. 304 lbs.) . . 

24/9 

24/- 

24/- 

3 ) 24/- 

3 ) 26/1 

5) 19/6 

30/4 

26{5 

27/1 

Bond on and Liverpool c. f. f,, shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) it): 

South Russian (on sample) ......... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

269 

26/1% 

26/5 

5) 17.-3 

29/10 

22/3 

237 

No. 3 Manitoba 

25/10 V a 

26/9 

26,7 % 

26/l*/2 

26/4 

5) 58:11 

30/7 

,25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

n. q. 

8)28/3 

8 ) 27/9 

27.6 

27/5 j 

5) 18/3 

30/10 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

5) 19-3 

3010 

26/5 

267 

Rosafe {63 % lbs.), afloat 

Choice White Karachi 

12 ) 27/- 

12)27/6 

12)26/9 

%26/7% 

13 ) 26/6 1 

TV 16/ II 

14 ) 3011 

23/8 

23/5 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

31.1 

a. q. 

27/- 

Australian . 

28/9 

29/- 

23/3 

27, '9 

27/7 j 

5) {9 2 

317 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a): Home-grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . . 

104.00 

104.00 

103.00 

101.00 

98.75 i 

94.25 

124.50 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c, i. f. {shillings p. metric ton): La Plata. 


l 5 ) n.2.17 

r 5 )n. 2.12 

s 5 ) n.2.18 

15 ) n-2.21 

m. q. 

137/6 

i 5 )n. 2.21 

1 10 /- 

to 

Budapest (a): Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) . . 

7.32 

730 

7,02 

. 3 ) 7.02 

3)i6)7.7l 

9.02 

8.95 

. 

. 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

16.10 

16.40 

16.10 

3 ) 15.90 

3 ) 15.95 

; 18.14 

17,2/ 

19.00 

17.13 

Hamburg c. i. f.: La Plata, 74-73 kg. (R. M. 
p. quintal) . . . . 

17 ) 6.89 

17 } 6.95 

17 } 6.71 

xl q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

836 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.) 

34 

36 

35 

33 

33% 

{ 39% 

53 

42% 

42 V s 

Groningen (e): Home-grown (florins p. quintal) . 

4.20 

4.20 

420 

4.20 

4.71 

! 4.60 

4.75 

5*13 

4.45 

Barley. 

.Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) 

205 

210 

197 

206 

206 

[ ' 

189 

215 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 

28 

30% 

3? % 

31% 

32 Vs 

5) 29 % 

28 % 

34 % 8 

26 V® 
43% 

Chicago: ■ Feeding ' (cents p. 48 lbs.) . 

25 

28 

32 

27 

26% 

44 

50 

43% 

Berlin: Home-grown,' fodder (Reichsmarks 1 per 
quintal) . ... ..... . 

17,00 

17.20 

16.55 

15.95 

16.19 

' 15.44 

18.66 

16.41 

19.52 

.Antwerp: Danubian (francs 0 . quintal) . . . . . 

62.50 

61.00 

63.00 

64.00 

3)35/- 

66.75 

69.75 

7550 

77.25 

73.25 

London: English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.). . 

35 h 

,35/- 

35/-' 

3 ) n35/“ 

5) 40/- 

35/- 

: 39/4 

35/8 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings per 
, '400 lbs.): - 

Danubian 3 % . 

17/9 

18/3 

17/6 

17/9 

17/7 

5) 13/3 

14/6, 

a. q. 

15/2 

..Russian (AzofE-Black sea) . . . . ... . 

17/6 

18/3 

" 17/6 

17/6 

17/9 

20 /'- 

5 ) 13/3 

. 14/7 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . . . . ■ „ . . .■ . . . 

18/10 a /» 

19/7% 

20 /- 

19/7% 

5 ) 15/4 

16/7 

20/11 

15/11 

■' ' Californian' ■ malting', {shillings 1 ' p. 448 lbs.) . , ; . 

21/6 

22 /- 

21/6 

i 8 ) 21/6 

22/1 

5) 30/- 

28/4 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (c)r Home' grown winter' (fl. p. quintal). 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.70 

4,94 

5.02 

5.12 

'5.87 

4.97 : 


Saturday 'prices,. — 6} Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
x) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. — 2) The monthly averages are based oa Friday quotations, the annual average*' 

'■oil' the, monthly. ' A) 'M^w/crop/ — . 4} 19: August; 14.55. — 5) Average of the, first three weeks. — 6) No. .2 Wtamtoba, — 7) 'No 1. Mam- 

No,v.l ./Hard; Winter. A- :9)\80.Kg, ip. ’ ib}' 28' Kg. p. hi. — ix) German {on, sample)': 16, Sept. 25/10*/*; 9. Sept.;, 25/4%; 

2; Sept;,; ':24J9'i ■ 26'; : Augast f 1 25/9 August average: 23/2. — 12} 64 ib®. p. bushel., — 13} 63 lbs. p. bushel. — 14.1 "62 %1fca. p. bushel* 

i'5l ,per , ,6ui!otah':'“..i6) ; ; : 1'9 : -y-Sy*' ■ I -T:)'' Hiuaiara.' 472—73 ■ fea- p. hi). — : i8) Shipping Septemte-October. - 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION i 

16 : 

Sept. 

1932 

9 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

26 | 

August I 
1932 | 

August 

1932 

Av 

Sept. 

1931 

ERAGE (l 

Sept. 

1930 

) 

Commercial 

Season 





1 




2931-32 

1930-331 

Oats. 




; 






Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

205 

205 

205 

n. 210 

200 

229 

206 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . , . 

26 % 

27 s /, 

27 a /s 

27 

30 % 

2 ) 27% 

32 Vs 

31 a / s 

30 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) . . . . 

17 Va 

17 8 / 4 

IS 1 /.! 

17 V. 

18% 

23 ’/a 

38 Vs 

24 Vs 

32% 

Buenos Aires fa): Current quality {pesos paper t>. 










quintal) 

5.60 

5.75 

5.50 

5.35 

5.59 

4.77 

3.89 

5.33 

3,58 

Berlin,: Home grown f. Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

13.95 

13.95 

13.85 

3 } 13.55 

3 ) 14.55 

13.81 

16.61 

15.10 

16.17 

Paris: Home crown, black and other (francs p. 










quintal) . 

86.75 

83.25 

84.50 

3 ) 88.00 

3 ) 83.60 

85.75 

82.00 

101.75 

81.00 

London: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 

19/6 

19/- 

19 h 

3) 18/6 

3 ) 21,9 

9 ) 15/8 

16/6 

21/3 

18/4 

London and Liverpool c. i. £., parcels (shillings 










p. 320 lbs.): 










Danubian { 39-40 lbs.) ............ 

14/1C 1 /, 

15/- 

14/9 

4 ) 14 9 

14/5 

n. q. 

13/8 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

Plate (f. a. q.) . . 

15/6 

15/9 

15/3 

14/7 V, 

15/- 

2 ) 11/3 

12/1 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2 ) 12/3 

13/8 

n. 16/- 

12 /- 

Milan ! b): spot (lire p. quintal): 










Home gro wn 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

65.00 

65.60 

69.00 

79.85 

73.60 

73.95 

Foreign imported 

65.50 

65.50 

65.50 

63.Q0j 

64.10 

6350 

70.15 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 




i 




1930-31 

1929-30 

Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) 

204 

203 

188 

n. 195 

189 

172 

316 

210 

309 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

30 

32 1 / i 

32 % 

3! V. 

32% 

44 

94 V 4 

58% 

85 ? / 8 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 










quintal) 

4.90 

5.02 

4.82 

4.82 

4.92 

353 

5.56 

3.82 

6.17 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal): 










Bessarabian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

65.25 

98.75 

71.25 

n. 97.50 

Ciuquantino 

63.00 

63.00 

65.00 

70.00 

72.25 

55,75 

126.00 

81.00 

1 31 75 

Yellow Plate . . 

57.50 

56.00 

55.50 

59.00 

58.60 

52.00 

96.00 

65.00 

109.25 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. L t (shillings 










p ,, 480 lbs,): 










Danubian - 

5)I9/7V a 

20/7 % 

19/9 

i 19/6 

19/9 

2 ) 13/7 

22/1 

n. 17/4 

24/11 

Yellow Plate 

I 8 / 10 x / a 

19/6 

19/- 

; 18/10 Vs 

19/1 

2 ) 12/7 

22/8 

15/6 

25/3 

No. 2 White African 

5 ) 21/3 

5) 21/3 

21 /- 

20/6 

20/6 

2 ) 18/1 

22/3 

n. 18/1 

26/- 

Milan '(&): Home' grown (lire p. quintal) .... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 80.00 

n. 80.00 

59.50 

68.35 

51.90 

7135 

Pice (cleaned). 








3931 

193 c 

"Milan \b): Maratelli (lire' p. quintal) . . . . . . 

155.00 

168.00 

168.00 

168.00 

171,75 

103.75 

128.35 

117.35 

152.15 

'Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.),. . 

265 

265 

275 

265 

, 264 V« 

277 V*! 

406 

249 % 

393 % 

Saigon, (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 










' No. 1 Round white ( 25 ,% brokens) , , . . . . 



. * . 


6 )... 

750 

10.89 

6.73 

' 11.36 

' N. 2 ' Japan ,(/.o % .brokens) . . . . . . . . . 



• • • 


7)... 

7.07 

10 .44 

6.20 

' 10.89 

London !»: c. i. f. (shillings p. its lbs): 










'■ Spanish Beiloch, No. 3 oiled. . . . . , . . . 

3)13/1*/* 

3)13/4V s 

3) 13/5 

14/6 

54/5 

2 ) 10/3 

13/3 

11 / 1 ! 

, 14/1 

Italian" good, No. 6 oiled 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ' 

, 15/6 

' n. q. 

n. q. 

13/7 

14/11 

, .American ■ .Blue Rose .A ■ , : . ... . 

3 ) 18/- 

n, q. 

17/9 

17/9 ! 

16/8 

2 ) 17/1 

20/5 

18/7 

21/9 

' 'Burma,' No. .2 . ,■ . . V ... ..... . . . . . 

8/2 

8/4 

8/4 

7/11; 

7/1! 

2 ) 8/3 

11/3 ! 

7/11 

: 10/11 

■ 'Saigon, No x V. ■ , ... .... . . 

7/10 l / s 

Bh 

8h 

8 / 1 VJ 

8/3 

2 ) 8/2 

11/3 

8/1 

11/6 

. Siam, 'Garden, No. 1 ... » . ..... . ..... 

8 ) 9/- 

8 ) 9/3 

8)8!%% 

8)8/10% 

8 ) 8/9 

2 ) 9/1 

14/5 i 

9/5 

14/- 

TpMo;' .Various .qualities' {yens ' p.' koku) . : . . . 

20,00 

20.10 

20,50 

20.90, 

9) 2032 

19.27 

28.72 

18,46 

25.57 

Linseed. : 










Buenos 'Aires • (a): Current quality (pesos paper 










-p. qmiatql) a 1 .. ■. ", •. 

10.55 

1020 

9.62 

9.40 

931 

10.67 

15,82 

'■ 10.82 

17.19 

Antwerp: Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . ... 

116.00 

10750 

104.00 

10350 

101.25 

136.00 

257.00 

146.00 

284.25 

: 'Hull, 'c. L L,:'' , Plate jjx sterling; p,; : 1 ; ton). .. . 

9-8-9 

9-5-0 

8-16-3 

8-11-3 

8-7-10 

2 ) 7-11-3 

I 4 -O -4 

8-14-1 

15-0*5" 

/Loadoi, c, L I,:; Bombay jx»M (p. At,: p, long ton). . 

12-5-0 

12-0-0 

1 1-5-0 

11-3-9, 

10-19-8 

2 ) 9-16-8 

16-18-1 

11-9-6 

17-14-4 

.. Duluth:' No, ' 1 . Northern (cents , p. 56 lbs.) ... 

115 % 

111 */* 

m% 

102 1 

101 % 

134 V . 

189 V* 

148 

236 


#}' Thursday,, prices, — ,6} 'Saturday, prices, 

1 ) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the, monthly, - 2 ) Average of the first three weeks. - 
3) Neworop -4} Ship P1 ng September^ctoW. -- 5) Shipping Octeber-November. - <5} 19 August: 5,31; '12 August: 5,54: 5 August: 5,49: 
29 July; 5.58; 22 July: 5.47; average, July; 5.54 - 7 ) 19 August: 5.06; 12 August: 5.24; 5 August: 5.2! ; 29 July; 5,22; 22 July: 5.14; 
average July: 5 2. — 8}' Siam special. — 9 ), 19 August: 19.70; 12 August: 20.30 ; 5 August; 20.40; 29 July: 20.50 ; 22 July: n. q.; 
average July : /}, 45. ' 









Average 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 


9 

2 i 








Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. * 


August i 





AND DESCRIPTION 

1932 









1932 

1932 ] 

1932 ! 

*932 | 


X930 ; 

Sea 

son 









1930 - 31 ! 

1929-30 

Cottonseed. 




i 






Alexandria: Sakellaridis {piastres per ardeb) . . 

69.6 

67.7 

67.6 

67.0 1 

2 ) 67.1 

483 i 

59.4 1 

52.2 ; 

67.9 

Hull: Sakellaridis {p. sterl. per long ton) .... 

n. 7-5-0 

n. 7-1-3 

n. 7-0-0 

6-17-6 

6-19-1 

3)4-19-2! 

5-15-7! 

5-12-6 i 

6-18-2 

Cotton. 





1 

j 


’*932-5=; 

1930-31 

New Orleans: Middling (cents per lbs.) 

6.98 

8.09 

8.60 

8.52 

7.19 

6.22 

10.611 

62^ 

10.07 

New York: Middling (cents per lbs.) ...... 

7.05 

8.10 

8.75 

8.65; 

7.34 

6.54: 

10.99, 

6.35 

10.38 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar): 

221 

233 

246 

244 | 

2l4Vij 

152 V*| 

208 | 

181 V. 

19! V* 

Sakellaridis f. g. f 

17.10 

16.92 

16.82 

1 6.57; 

14.91 

11.14 

21 

12.17 

17.12 

Ashmuni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

13.75 

13.95 

14.15 

13.95 

12.51 

837 

13 W 

9.73 

12.00 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lbs.) .... 

8.49 

9.26 

9.45 

9.47 

8.42 

7.59 

12.55; 

7.44 

11.59 

31. g. Broach fully good (pence per lbs.) . . . 

n. 5.10 

n. 5.50 

n. 5.50 

n. 5.50; 

n* 5.04 

3 >n. 3.52 

n. 4.7i; 

a. 448 

n. 4.63 

Be Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 
Liverpool (pence per lbs.): 

250 

279 

291 

283 j 

i 

247 

224 

364 ; 

216 

a. 5.85 

349 

n. 6.93 

'■Middling fair 

n. 6.93 

n. 7.38 

n. 7.57 

n. 7.451 

n. 6.60 

3 )n. 4.92 

n. 7.56; 

Middling. 

5.88 

6.38 

6.57 

6.45 

5.60 

3 ) 3.72 

6.23! 

4.79 

5.72 

Sao Paulo, good fair . 

n. 6.13 

n. 6.63 

n. 6.82 

n. 6.70 

n. 5.89 

3) 3.90 

6.24, 

n, 4,?a 

5.91 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

r. 5.48 

n. 5.95 

n. 6.09 

n. 5.97 1 

n. 5.16 

3 ) n. 3.00 

n. 4.22; 

fit 

n. 4.25 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 

8.75 

8.60 

8.90 

8.75 

■ 

7.92 

3 ) 5.73 

10,30: 

1 

1 

6.76 

9.08 

Btjtter. 





j 



2931 

19 30 

Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p. quintal) ........ 

198 

192 

192 

170 

| 166 

3 ) 208 

246 ! 

209 

245 

3Iaastrkht, auction ( 6 ): Dutch (florins p. kg. ). . 
Hamburg, auction {b): Schleswig-Holstein butter, . 

1.48 

1.48 

L33 

1.31 

14) 132 

1 

1.31 

H 6 S 

1.38 

1.70 

with quality mark (R. 31. per 50 kg.) . . . 

114.17 

112.98 

110.17 

105.14 

5)104.78 

132.48 

!46.85 : 

! 131.22 | 

146.67 

Kempten ( 6 ): Allgau butter (Pfennige p. half kg.). 
London (c) (shillings p. cwt,): 

6)105 

6)105 

6)101 

6 ) 95 

i 

| 6 ) 96 

j 105 • 

127 j 

j no 

128 

British blended 

135/4 

126/' 

135/4 

135/4 

( 135/4 

135/4 

Is) i4G/- : 

1 54/- i 

! 140/4 S 

158/8 

Danish 

124/- 

114/- 

11 6/- 

119/- 

: 119/6 

3 ) 130/- , 

153/6 

i 133/4 

153/6 

Irish creamery, salted ........... 

115/' 

116/' 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

3) 120/4 | 

135/6 

119/3 j 

134/10 

Dutch 

115/' 

115/- 

115/- 

' 115/- 

! 115/- 

3 ) 123/8 

145/7 

132/1 1 

151/11 

Argentine . . 

102 /~ 

n. q. 

100 /- 

| 104/- 

[ 103/3 

3)117/- 

130/- 

117/7 I 

135/10 

Siberian . 

7) 96 

7) 92 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

! n. q. 

3)8)90/8 

130/9 

8)97/4 ! 

131/6 

Australian, salted 

112 /- 

110 /- 

108/- 

108/- 

; 108/6 

3)115/- 

131/6 

116/8, 

135/9 

New Zealand, salted 

120 /- 

118/- 

116/- 

1161- 

: 113/9 

3)117/4 

133/- 

119/11 

137/S 

Cheese. 










Milan (lire per quintal): 







I 

■! 


Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality of . last year’s j 










production 

950 

950 

950 

920 

: - 920 

1,100 

- uoo i 

1,103 ! 

1,160 

■ Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice 

475 

475 

475 

475 

470 

615 

‘ 642 ; 

: 616 ! 

! 871 ■ 

Rome: Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal). 
Alkmaar: , Edam 40 -f (40 % butterfat, with the 

1,175 

1,175 

1,175 

1,175 

; 1,175 

1,075 

! 1,150 | 

> 1,121 

12207 

country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 
florins p. 50 kg.) 

23.00 

22.00 

19.00 

19.50 

! 9) 20.25 

34.75 

! 40.37 

32.63 

40.83 

Gouda: Gouda 45 4- (whole . milk cheese, with 







1 . 1 



the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins 

p. 50 kg.) - * 

Kempten {by, (pfennige. per half kg.): ,■■■ 

Soft cheese, 'green ( 20 % butterfat). . . . „ 

26.00 

25.00 

24.00 

24.00 

io)24.0O 

40.50 

| 46.00 

37,93 

45.56 

22 Vs 

22 Vs 

22 Vs 

22 V? 

22% 

27 V s ; 

.33 

24 

27 

■. Emmenthal from' the Allgau (whole milk 






1 

|ii) 94 


n)97 

' cheese) xst quality ■ . . . . 

. 83 

S3 

S3 

83 

83 

99 

97 V. 

London (c) (shillings per cwt.): ; 










English Cheddar . . A ., .... . . 

96 /- 

96/- 

100/- 

94/- 

94/- 

3) 94/8 

96/- 

99/10 

103/4 

■' Canadian. . .■ . , . . ,'Y.. '. . 

65/6 

65/6 

65/6 

64/6 

63/10 

3) 64/- 

! 81/8 

75/9 

93/1! 

^■New Zealand ... . . ,'■. ■•".'. ■. '.'■ .. . .■'■. ... 

66 h 

62/- 

62/- 

61 h 

60/9 

3 ) 64/10 

78/1 

1 63/2 

82/2 

Liverpool, Ig): Engl Cheshire,, ungraded (shu p. cwt.) 

77 h 

74/8 

74/S 

77/7 

78/9 

3) 72/4 

i 80/6 

i_ 

. 94/3 

i ' ' ; 

97/5 


a) Thursday prices. — b) Wednesday prices. — c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. ' 

V./tLTba, monthly. averages'' : are .Wed 'on ; Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. ' — - S) Rectified price; 19 August: 65.1. 
— 3) Average for the first three weeks. — ■ 4) 16 August: 133. — 5) 19 August: 102.61. — 6) Quoting system changed: actual prices are 
generally 3 P£. higher than according to the former system used in Kerapten. — 7) Russian. — 8) Average calculated from the prices for the 
Fridays and the. Thursdays preceding. — 9) 19 August: 20,00. — xo) 19 August: 24.00. — n) Average price for all qualities. 
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THE TREND. OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING AUGUST 1932 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price -in dices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the 
different countries. The indices collected together have been obtained accord- 
ing to different methods and criteria. A detailed account of the items included 
in each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found 
in the volume published especialh r for this purpose by the Institute, entitled 
“ Index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of 
interest to the farmer We refer the reader to this volume for an exact inter- 
pretation of the significance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence wdiich often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance of the data available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an 
international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to 
reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting formally 
to unite them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, 
might easily lead to the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, 
a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for August, 1932 
compared with those for July, 1932 | compared with those for August, 1931 


COUNTRIES 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 

index-numbers 
of prices 

German v ..... 



1.6 

- 0.5 


12.0 


13,4 

England and Wales 


. — 

0.9 

-f 23 

— 

13.2 

-U 

1.9 

Argentine. 


4- 

3.2 

— 

— - 

2.4 



Canada 


-r 

0.6 

. *t 0.3 . 

— 

11.7 

. — 

5.8 

Estonia 


— - 

43 

— 

— 

29.5 



United States' „ . . 

f a) 

+. 

3.5 

— 

— 

21,3 


— 

* t 6 } 

-r 

2.5 

-r U 

— 

22.7 



7.1 

Finland. . ... ... 


— 

1.4 

■ 0.0 

4 . 

2.8 

~r 

9.8 

Hangar v 


— 

8.0 

- 5.3 

— 

3.6 



3.3 

Italy ... ..... . „ 


— 

2.0 

0.0 



2.5 



' 9.5 

New Zealand „ . 


1 -f- 

6.1 




9.4 



Netherlands . . . . , 


! . *— ■ 

5.8 

1.4 



26.9 

, 

20.4 

Poland' a A , .. „ , 


If c) Z 

|*1 

4.5 

- 0.3 

— 

16.1 



12.8 

Yugoslavia . . . . . . 


12.6 

6.3 

! - 4.6 

f $ — 

\ d)-~ 

15.5 

29.1 

\ 

f 

14.9 


«) Bureau o£ Agricultural Economies. — 6 ) Bureau of Labor. — c) Products of the soil. — d) Animal products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

August 

July 

June 

j 

May | 

April j 

jj 

March !j 

August ! 

August ! 

Year 

Z 932 

1932 

1932 

1932 1 

1932 1 

j 

1932 jj 

1931 j 

i 

lOjO I 

t 

1931 

i 

1930 

Germany 

(Stalls tisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = zoo. 





| 

1 

!j 

' 1 
|! 

j 

s 

1 

! 

1 

i 



Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

108.6 

116.6 

118.3 

121.2 

122.4 

121.6 ii 

1S4.6 ( 

124.0 I 

119.3 

1 15,3 

livestock 

71.5 

66.7 

65.4 

63.2 

64.2 

65.6 i 

89.0 j 

111.8 ! 

83.0 

112.4 

livestock products 

90.3 

89.4 

87.3 

90.0 

90.3 

97.6 ! 

107.9 1 

121.0 1 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding stuffs 

90.5 

94.2 

93.8 

96.1 

99.7 I 

99.0 j 

98.3 ! 

100.4 1 

101.9 

93.2 

Total agricultural products 

91.0 

92.5 

92.1 

93.4 

94.7 | 

96.5 

103.4 | 

116.6 

103.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers 1 ) 

68.5 

67.7 

71.5 

70.7 

71.7 

72.2 

72,8 i 

79,1 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock 

Finished manufactures (« Gebrauchs- 

115.! 

115.5 

116.0 

116.4 

137.0 : 

117.2) 

) 

129.9 

139.4 

S 30.7 

139.4 

giiter *) 

114.3 

116.0 

117.3 

118.8 

139.9 

121.5 j 

139.7 

158.2 

140.1 

159.3 

General index- number ......... 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 ~ 100 . 

95.4 

95.9 

■ 

96.2 

97.2 

98.4 

. 

. 

99.8 j 

1 10.2 j 

j 

1 

124.7 

i 

j 

110.9 

124.6 

A gricultural products 

105 

106 

111 

115 

117 

113 

121 j 

135 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs 

97 

94 

94 

97 

99 

102 

77 

99 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

89 

89 

91 

91 

91 

91 

95 j 

99 ] 

% 

101 

General index-number a) 

Argentina 3 ) 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

94.9 

92.8 

90.6 

94.4 

97.0 

98,9 | 

93.1 ' 

108.5 j 

97.7 

114,1 

1926 = xoo. 


■ 









Cereals and linseed' 

62.9 

60.4 

59.8 

59.9 i 

61.3 

63.1 

53,7 

87.2 

55,8 

82.3 

Meat .■ 

70.1 

71.5 

73.7 

74.5 ^ 

73.8 

71.8 

98.7 j 

115.3 

94.3 

' 109.2 

Hides and skins ... 

52.8 

47.7 

40.4 

40.6 

47.8 

61.6 

59.3 1 

67.8 

64.5 

; , 71.6 

Wool 

43.1 

43.0 

39.6 

41.1 

46.1 

48.7 

55.8 1 

68.1 

61.2 

67.4 

Dairv. products ........... 

57.3 

57.3 

57.3 

58.4 

58.7 

58.8 

84.8 j 

79.7 

74.5 

82.4 

Forest products . . . . 

61.6 

63.3 

66.3 

66.3 

66.3 

78.3 

91.6 : 

106.9 

99.3 

107.9 

Total agricultural products ...... 

61.1 

59.2 

58,3 

58.6 

60.4 

63.1 

j- 

62.6 ; 

88.9 

; 63.8 

85.9 

' Canada 3 ) 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 
1926 = zoo. 











Field products (grain, etc.) ...... 

41.7 

41.8 

40.6 

44.6 

44.5 

43.7 

43.0 

67.0 ' 

44.6' 

70.0 

Animals and animal. products . . . . . 

59.3 

58.3 

59.3 

58.7 

62.1 

65.2 1 

74.3 

90.3 

■ 77.8 

102.9' 

■Total Canadian farm products » . . ■ 

48.3 

48.0 

47.6 

49.9 

51.1 

.51.7 | 

54.7 

75.7 '■ 

57.0 

. 82.3: 

: Fertilizers 1 ; , . ' . . . . . 

, Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 

72,4 

72.0 

72.0 

70.5 

71,4 

72.0 j 

86.8 

■ 91.5 

83.0 

88.2 

etc) . . .A'.'. . . . . . . . .. 

78.6 

■ 78.5 

78.6 

■ 78.7 

78.3 

78,9' 

79.4 

85.7 

.80,3 

86 . 8 , 

.'V General index-number . . . . . . . „ 

■ ■ Estonia / 

66.8 

66.6 

66.6 

67.7 

68.4 

69.1 

70.9 

• 83.7 

72.2 

86,6 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

| ■ . 1913 = TOO. ■ 











P Commodities imported 4 ) . . . ... : . . . . 

113 

115 

114 

114 

114 

' 113 

135 

111 

429 

118 

Commodities exported 

51 

53 

.. . . 53 

56 

62 

68 

, 78 

104 

" 78' - 

103 

f Agricultural products imported and exporl- 



69 

72 

77 

81 

95 

■ 107 

91 


T ... 

67 

:■ ■. 

108 ' 


*) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's publication Index- 


''tttn.mlj®5rs ' 10 ^!.' Prb«l,«tctS''- and otter Pfic©-ia^ieft$ of interest to the Farper ■. (Rome. 1930), as 
M Crop Report " of January 1932 and to page 517 of the " Crop Report” of July 1932. ■ _ ) ' 

*} From July 1932 new series — 2) Calculated by the ** Statist ”, reduced to base-year 1913 « '*"> ' 

provisional — 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is occluded from the calculations. . 


well as to page*' 77 to 79 of the . 


100, — 3 ) Average data fer tile year 1931 
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Countries 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

August 

August 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

■ 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

' 

1931 J 

1930 

Untied States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 











Cereals . 

43 

42 

44 

49 

50 

51 • 

54 

101 

63 

100 

Fruits and vegetables 

79 

83 

82 

80 

78 

73 

97 

149 

98 

158 

Meat animals. 

69 

72 

57 

59 

66 

69 

92 

119 

93 

134 , 

Dairv products 

65 

63 

62 

69 

74 

76 

87 

117 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry products 

75 

65 

59 

60 

60 

61 

93 

107 

96 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

' 51 

43 

37 

42 

46 

50 

53 

94 

63 

102 

Total agricultural products 

59 

57 

52 

56 

59 

61 

75 

108 

80 

117 

Commodities -purchased by pinners 1 } . 

108 

309 

lit 

112 

113 

114 

127 

147 

129 

146 

Agricultural wages 1 } ....... . 

- 



- 

94 

- 

2)123 

160 

116 

152 

United States 











(Bureau of Labor) 











1936 = 100 . 

Grains 

38.2 

36.7 

37.7 

42.6 

44.5 

43.5 

44.8' 

80.4 

53.0 

58.3 

Livestock and poultry ........ 

52.8 

54.1 

46.7 

44.4 

49.2 

51.4 

67.0 

84.6 

63.9 

89.2 

Other farm products 

50.8 

48.4 ■ 

48.2 

49.6 

51.2 

52.1 

67.3 

86.7 

69.2 

91.1 

Total farm products 

49.1 

47.9 

45.7 

46.6 

49.2 

50.2 

635 

84.9 

64.8 

88.3 

Agricultural implements 

84.9 

84,9 

84.9 

84.9 

85.0 

85.0 

945 

94.9 

94.0 

95.1 

Fertilizer materials 

66.4 

66.8 

68.0 

69.4 

70,1 

68.6 

74.4 

83.3 

76.8 

85.6 

Mixed fertilisers 

68.3 

68.8 

69.0 

69.0 

71.1 

73.2 

78.7 

92.7 

82.0 

93,6 

Cattle feed 

47.4 

42.2 

42.1 

45.9 

53.4 

52.4 

50.8 

104.8 

62.7 

99.7 

Non- agricultural commodities .... 

68.5 

68.0 

67,8 

68.1 

68.9 

69.3 

72.1 

83.8 

73.0 

85.9 

General index-number . 

65.2 

64.5 

63.9 

64.4 

65.5 

66.0 

70.2 

84.0 

71.1 

86.3 

Finland 

'(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 = , 100 . 











Cereals j 

86 

88 

[ 88 

89 

89 

92 

76 

74 

77 

76 

Potatoes 

71 

93 

73 

69 

69 

69 

84 

68 

68 

76 

Fodder ........ ! 

66 

67 

70 

72 

70 

70 

60 

63 

63 

62 

Meat 

64 

65 

63 

63 

61 

67 

64 

92 

64 

88 

Dairv products 

71 

73 

68 

72 

74 

78 

72 

88 

76 

84 

■ Total agricultural products 

72 

73 

71 

72 

73 

77 

70 

83 

72 

82 

General index-number 

89 

89 

87 

88 

89 

92 

81 

89 

84 

90 

Hungary 

' (.Central Bureau of Statistics) 











'' 191.3 ~ 100 . 

Agricultural and livestock products . ■. 

80 

87 

90 

90 

90 

92 

83 

81 

— 

- 

General index-number . 

89 

94 

96 

97 

97 

99 ; 

92 

93 

- 

- 

■' Italy 1 











(Consiglio: Provinciate ddi'Ecouomia 











: .Corporal! va di Milano) 

: p ^ 192:3 : = 100 . 











. NMimnil' .agricultural products . . , . 

322.08 

328.78 

345.69 

359.91 

361.18 

351,62 

330.21 

413.48 

343.11 

413.39 

t ■ General index-number , . . . v . . . 

300.06 

299.93 

304.22 

312.54 

318.79 

322.14 

331.42 

40258 

34157 

411,04 

' ' New ■ Zealand 
. .(Census and Statistics Office) 











/Average.' 1909-13 too. ■” 

Dairv produce . 

95,5 

89.4 

86.5 

94.9 

100.3 

99.0 

1035 


98.9 

120.6 

Meat” . 

109.0 

106.6 

113.3 

114.1 

113,7 

112.0 

126.3 

— 

130.1 

' 1715; 

Wool ................ 

57.8 

55.5 

58.4 

56,5 

61.0 

67.2 

"■63.4 

'— . 

67.9 

100 ' 

Other pastoral 'produce -« . . , v . . ' , 

57,9 

59.0 

50.9 

59.0 

69.6 

70.7 

765 


76.7 

124 ■ 

All Pastoral. -ami Dairy produce ■« . 

85.8 

82.2 

82.7 

86.5 

90,7 

915 

96.3 

— ■. 

965 

127.- 

Agricultural -produce . , , . 

83.1 

84.8 

105.5 

111.2 

1135 

112.8 

102.6 

. 

115 5 

'"i 126 Jp 

All Pastoral, Dairy and agricultural 










1278 

_ 

produce , ■. . . 

87.3 

82.3 

83.4 

87.2 

91.3 

92.1 

96.4 


97,0 


I) 1910-14 = 100. - 2 ) July, 



Countries 

and 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

; August 

! August 

Year 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

i 193- 

1930 

i 

iq 3 i 

i 1930 

Norway i) 







i 

j 




(Kgl, Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100 . 







I 




Cereals 

Pork 

Other meat 

Eggs 

Dairy products 

Concentrated feeding stuffs ...... 

Maize 

Fertilizers 

118 

86 

87 

115 

85 

125 

107 

94 

89 

324 

144 

90 

117 

78 

123 

105 

90 

89 

125 

150 

84 

108 

67 

122 

104 

87 

89 

125 

155 

86 

116 

69 

119 

106 

89 

88 

123 

151 

85 

113 

70 

119 

104 

87 

89 

123 

150 

88 

119 

81 

123 

S06 

87 

89 

1 112 
| 170 

| 91 

1 158 

1 87 

! 126 
! 102 
! 79 

; S5 

1 

125 

117 

95 

220 

118 

157 

122 

114 

102 

112 

130 

96 

2 IS 

108 

156 

121 
f OS 

105 

112 

150 

86 

138 

% 

129 

103 

82 

90 

Netherlands 







1 




(Directic van den I,andbouw) 
Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100 . 

, 










Products of the soil . 

Animal products 

Total agricultural products ..... 

49 

49 

49 

51 

52 

52 

49 

53 

52 

56 

47 

49 

56 

49 

5! 

56 

51 

52 

61 

; 68 

67 

76 

86 

S3 

42 

83 

78 

( 2 ) 12 
{ 2 ) 77 
( 2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

95 

95 

100 

ICO 

( 2 ) 99 

General index-number 3 ) 

50.7 

51.4 

52.8 

533 

54.1 

55.5 

63.7 

77.1 

78.8 

65.7 

Poland 4 ) 






i 





(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1917 SB 100 , 







| 

j 



Products of the soil 

Products of agricultural industry . . . 

Total products of plant origin 

Animals 

Dairy products 

Total products, of animal origin .... 
Total agricultural products 

43.7 

59.1 

51.2 

45.6 

47.7 

46.8 

48.9 

47.3 

61.2 

54.2 
45.6 

! 50.8 ; 

48.2 ! 

| 51.2 

54.6 1 

65.7 
603 ! 

46.9 

45.9 

46.8 
53.7 

623 

71.6 

67.2 
523 
57.9 

55.2 
61.4 

61.7. 

71.5 

66.8 

49.7 i 
51.4 

50.8 
59.0 

57.1 i 

67.1 
62.3 1 

39.6 

53.7 
45.6 

54.1 

47,7 
! 62,1 
! 54.8 

66.2 i 

61.2 ; 

64.2 ! 

58.3 i 

! 56.4 

70.2 

63.2 
79.9 

72.4 

76.5 

68.2 

56,7 j 
78.4 ! 

66.9 ; 
81.6 

74.9 
78.6 
713 

53.9 
! 65,9 

! 60,0 

! 55,8 

! 68.0 

60.8 
! 59,7 

'Fertilizers ........ 

112.9 

If 2.9 

1(2.9 

95.1 

94.1 

94.1 

1183 

126.2 

1263 

' 120.2 

Industrial products ......... 

69.7 

67.7 

68.1 

69.4 

70.0 

71.6 

77.8 

93.2 

94.2 

79.4 

General index-number ........ 

60.2 

60.4 

61.8 

66.1 

i 

65.3 

63.8 

69.0 

81.8 

83.8 

70.5 ■ 

Yugoslavia 




; ■ , 







'{National Bank 

.of, the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

■ 1926 '= 100 ., 











Products of the soil ......... 

Animal products 

64.0 

53.6 

73.2 

57.2 

72.2 

55.0 

733 
53 3 

74.3 

53.6 

, 76,0 

1 55.0 

75.7 

75.6 

93.9 

96.7 

96.7 

97.7 

■ 74.3 
72.2 

"Industrial products' ......... 

63.4 

63,4 

63.4 

65.0 

66.2 

■ 68.3 

70.8 

79,7 ; 

8.02 

71.4 

General index-number ■ ........ 

62,6 

65.6 

64.9 

65.4 

: 66. S 

i 67.8 

73.6 

87.7 

88.8 

719 


i) The agricultural years refer , to the period April 1 -March 3!.. — 2 ) Agricultural year July ! -June 30. 3 ) Calculated! by the' Centra! 

Statistical Bureau, of the .Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925- 1929 =*' TOO- — 4 } Average data for the year 1931 are. provisional, 


RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes) 




16 

9 

2 

26 


Average 


VOYAGES 


Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

| Sept. 

; T9 3 2 

August 

1932 

August 

1932 

Sept. 

1931 

Sept. 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 

Shipments of Wheat amt> Mat/.e. 

Dan a he to Antwerp/Hamburg . . i fslull. per 

14/- 

14/- 

n. 14/— 

n.13/6 

13/7 

14/11 

15/- 

2931-32 

14/6 

1930-31 

13/1 S 

Black Sea in Antwerp/Hamburg. . 

long ton) 

9/6 

9/4 */ a 

9/4 «/s 

9/4 V = 

9/4 */a 

11/1 

1 1/9 

10/10 

10/10 

St. John to Liverpool 1 ) 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/6 

Ports Churchill to United Kingdom 

1 

n.3 - 

n.3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

n.3/- 

— 

— 

— - 


Montreal to United Kingdom , , . 

(shill, oer 

.. 2/1 l U 

2/- 

1/9 

2)0.05 Va 

1/8 Vs 

1/8 

1/11 

a ) 0.08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom ..... 

4«o lbs.) 

i)2/- 

i)2 /- 

t) 2/- ' 

i)2 r 

i)2/2 

2/1 

2/7 Va 

2/6 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1) . . , . 
Northern Range to U. K./Continent . 

1 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

S/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

• \lh 


j n. q. 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 Va 

n. q. 

2 } 0.09 

S /9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom {sli. per long 
ton) .................... 

i 3 )n. q. 

21/3 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

rs. q. 

n. q. 

22/11 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1} (gold $ per sh. ton). 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 j 

2.00 

2.00 

2,51 

3.00 

2.30 

2.72 

La Plata Down River 4) to IT. K.j 
Continent. ......... 


| 15/- 

15/- 

13/3 

n.!3/~ 

B/l % 

16/4 Va 

15/4 Vi 

16/- 

. 16/4 

La Plata Up 'River 5) to U. K. /Con- 
tinent., , . . . . , ... . . . 

(shill, per 
’ long ton) 

, 

i 16/6 

17/- 

15/- 

14/6 

14/6 

18/1 

16/1! 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to IT. K. /Continent 6) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

| n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/8 

n. q. 

19/3 

Western Australia to IT. K./Con- 
tinent 


26/9 

26/- 

25/- 

25/- 

23/9 

n.23/10 

33/4 Va 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe 

(shill, per 

25/6 

24/9 

i 

24/6 

i)23/6 

23/7 

n. q. 

n.22/6 

X931 

24/3 

1930 

n. 18/11 

Burma to U. H. /Continent. . . . 

long ton) 

23/9 

23/- 

22/6 

22/6 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23/9 

n. 17/8 


i) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2 ) Freight in gold 8 per 100 lbs. (in the case of a loss of 25 % in the value of the shilling 10 $ c. per 100 lbs, 
are equal to 2/8 per quarter). — 3 ) Vancouver-Shan&hai gold 3 2.35 p. short ton. — 4 ) “ Down River ** includes the ports of Buenos Aires 
and La Plata, — 5) “ Up River” includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo 
fColastine, Santa-Fe and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 6) The original data being quoted in “scale terms ”, 10 % is 
added to arrive at rates per long ton. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage of premium 4- or of loss { — ) of different currencies in respect of their parity 

with the dollar 1) 


COUNTRY 

Exchange 

36 

September 1932 

' 

9 

September 1932 

' 2 ' 

September 1932 

2 6 

August 1932 

Germany , / . A . . 

Berlin : 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


: 0,4 

Argentina.'.'' . . ■. '. 

New York 

— 

39.3 

— , 

39.3 

— 

39.3 

— 

393 

Belgium ■ .' ■ </ , : , . , . A 

■Brussels,' 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

Canada''. . ' . ... . . ■ . . . .»■ 

' New York 


9.8 

— 

9.4 

— 

ID3 

— 

123 

: ,DettinArk ' . .. . 

Copenhagen 

— . 

32.9 

— 

32.8 

— 

33.4 


31,4 

Egypt 1 

Gteat 'Britain ., , . .. j 

| .London 

- 

28.7 

- 

28.4 

- 

28.7 

- 

283 , 

'Psaftce'" A.'. . ’ 

Ipdo-Chia'a : ' 

| . Pails 


0.0 

- 

0.1 

+ 

0 .! 

+ 

0.1 

Hungary . "Lv . A. '. . 

Budapest 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


' ; ■ ojo 

ladlm, . . 

London 

— 

28.0 

— 

27.7 

— 

28.2 

«— 

'28.4 

Italy . ............. 

I Milan 


2.5 

— . 

2.5 


2.6 : 

— 

2.6 

Japan, ■. . . , .' . 

j New, York , 

— 

51.6 

— 

50,6 

— ' 

54.7 ' 


55.0 

^Netherlands., .. . . . „ ■ . . , ■■ , 

i Amsterdam . i 

— 

0.1 

— 

. 0.2 . 

+ 

0.1 : 

+ 

', " 0 . 1 'Lj 

"Rumania ........ , . „ „ . „ » 

j' ■ New York 

+ 

1.2 

+ ,' 

1.2 

+ 

U : 

+ 

U 1 


' 2 ) The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on die national exchange. . With the aid of the table of reciprocal 
.parities of the currencies considered, given, at the .next page of. this drop Report,. and .the percentages .indicated above,' it is possible to obtain the 
reciprocal prices of different comrades at, the rates to, which the quotations of the MoiftUy Crop Report refer. ; T/ : |f 


Prof. ALESSANDRO Brizi, Seg retario generate dell*! s$MiMc> r , Direttore w$p' : oti$ahi$ei 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 


(Rates for full cargoes) 




14 


30 


! 

Average 




*' 

23 






VOYAGES 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

! 







1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1 Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

1 Commercial 







| 1932 

1931 

1930 

Season 










;I93I-32 

1930-31 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 








i 


Danube to An twerp /Hamburg . . / {shill, per 

n. 1 4/- 

n. l4/~ 

14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

14/8 

14/3 

14/6 

13/1 1 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 

long ton) 

10 /- 

9/9 

10 /- 

9/9 

9/7 % 

11/5 

11/4 

10/10 

10/1 0 

St. John to Liverpool 1 ) 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom 2 ) 


n. q. 

D.3 /- 

n.3/- 

n.3/- 

n.3/- 


— 

— 


Montreal to United Kingdom . . . 

(shill, per 

2 ;- 

2/1 */* 

2/1 V, 

2/1 V. 

2 /- ' 

2/4 

1/10 

1 ) 2/7 

3) 0.08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 

480 lbs.) 

1 ) 2 h 

i) 2 /~ 

D 2 /- 

x) 2 /- 

i)2/- 

2; 8 

2/6 

2/3 

Hew York to Liverpool 1 ) . . . . 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/9 

1/6 

18 

fit 

Northern Range to U. K./ Continent. , 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

2/1 

n. q. 

3) 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 









ton) ...... . 


4)n. q. 

4)n.23‘- 

4)23/- 

4)23/6 

n. 21/6 

n.22/3 > 

n.23/1 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $ per sh. ton). 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.35 

3.10 

2.30 

2.72 

La. Plata Down River 5 ) to U. K./ 

! 










Continent «... 


n. 12 /- 

13/- 

15/- 

14/- 

14/5 * ; 

17/5 1 

13/2 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River 6 ) to U. K,/Con- 

(shill, per 
long ton) 









tirient.. ........... 

15/6 : 

15/3 

. 17/- ! 

16/6 

16/5 

19/- ’ 

15/2 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K. /Continent 7 ) . . 
Western Australia to U. K./Con- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ; 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

18/6 

n. q* 

1 19./3 


tinea t . . ...... . . . . . . 


26/10 V. 

27 h 

27/- 

2619 

26/3 J 

27/8 

n.32/- 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments of rice. 








1 

1931 

| 193 ® 

Saigon to Europe ........ 

(shill, per 

1 ) 27/- 

n. q, i 

26/6 

26/6 

1 

25/6 

i}n.20/ 10 

i)n.20/5 

24/3 

in. 18/11 

Burma to U. K./ Continent. ... 

long ton) 

n. q. 

n q. 

25/- 

23/9 

23/7 

n. q. ' 

n. q. | 

23-9 

in. 17/8 


i) Rates lor parcels by liners. — 2 ) Insurances are not accepted for ships leaving- Port Churchill after 15 October. — 3 ) Freight in gold t 

per 100 lbs. (in the case of a loss of 25 % in the value of the shilling 10 $ c. per 100 lbs. are equal to 2/8 per quarter). — 4 ) Va ncou ver-Shanghai 

gold •$ 2.35 p. short ton. — 5) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La Plata. — 6) “ Up River " includes the ports on 

die Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa-Fe and Parana) are subject to an extra 

*e of freight, — 7) The original data being quoted in “ scale terms ”, 10% is added to arrive at rates per long ton. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage of premium + or of loss { — ) of different currencies .in respect of their parity 

WITH THE DOLLAR'!}' ■ 


COUNTRY 

Exchange 

H 

October 1932 

f 7 

! October 1932 

30 

. September 1932 

'43 

September 1932 '' 

Germany . . . . ... . , . . 

Berlin 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 

Argentina . . . . . . . . 

New York 

— 

39.3 

— 

39.3 

— 

395 


393 

Belgium 

■ . Brussels 

— -■ 

0.1 

— 

0,1 

— 

0.4 


05 

Canada ... * . . .... . „■". . . . 

New York 

— 

9.0 

— 

9,1 

— . '" 

9.1', 

— V ' 

9.9 

Denmark . , ■ , . , ■*. . ■ . . , ■,; . 

., Copenhagen 

— 

335 

— 

33.3 

— ■ 

' 335 


33.1 

Egypt ■ . ' 

Great ■Britain. . . ,■«■., . . ■, . , 

• London . 

- 

29.2 

“ 

29.0 

- 

29.0 

1“ 

28JS 

■ France' t-. . , . , . . . * 
Indo-China ... .■■,■, . . , : 

| /. laris 

+ 

0J 

■■+ ■ 

0.2 


0.0 

+ 

0.1 

■'.Hungary ■. » .■' ■ . , . . 

1 ’’ . Budapest 


0.0 


0 . 0 .,! 


■ ■ 0.0 ' 


.. 0,0 

India..','. „/.■ . ■; . . v', . .', . 

London 

— 

28.6 

■ — 

28,4' 

— 

28.4 . 

— 

28.2 

Italy . . 

Milan 

— 

2,7 

— 

2.5 

—■ 

2.5 

— , 

2,5 

Fapan. . . . 

' ' New. .York 

— . 

52.6 

■— 

52.5 

— 

51.5 

— r. 

51,9 ' 

Netherlands , * , . 

lifumania . .' 

fi_ 

■■ Amsterdam ■ 
New York '■ 

+ 

■' 0.0 
\2 

■f 

4. 

0.1 /■ 
12 

+ 

■ • m- 

' 1.2 

4- 

'"'/UL'. 

,..''12 


iJ/Thft/peixentogttvr^resents: '.the 'premium, or .the less as far as possible on, the national eadbang®. ^With the aid:of the table of' ; r«jipco«al' 
parities of the currencies considered, given at the next page of this. Crop Report, and: the percentages indicated', above, ir»;,$x^,ible,' tO',iobtatia the, 
reciprocal prices of the different currencies at the rates to which the quotations of the Monthly Crop Report refer. 



RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 


{£) uo xur. 

Uiie'j jauxioj | 
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S 1 ! £ 1 § S i 1 1 y. 1 S M s j 

!• isi 0 - O O - O- O^WOO® - j 

! Kpf^Aoisoqass^ j 

1 a f k FTTTITUlTITT 

Q-; ^ ss — * as u-> «N| — 0 CA CO 0 — O j 

| BJOb'tttRH 

39.823 

70.959 

4.649 

167.181 

44.803 

8.264 

6.550 

40.680 

29.240 

61.020 

8.799 

83.333 

67.200 

18.755 

1.000 

4953 

32.258 

i i 

pinned 1 

2.123 

3.872 

0.248 

8.914 

2.389 

0.441 

0.349 

2.169 

1.559 

3.254 

0.469 

4.443 

3.583 

1.000 

0.053 

0.264 

1.720 

spnBjjaipsx 

0.593 

1.056 

0.069 

2.488 

0.667 

0.123 

0.097 

0.605 

0.435 

0.908 

0.131 

1.240 

1. 000 

0.279 

0.015 

0.074 

0.480 

IIBCiuf 

0.478 

0.851 

0.056 

2.006 

0.538 

0,099 

0.079 

0.488 

0.351 

0.732 

0,106 

1 000 

0.806 

0.225 

0.012 

0.059 

0.387 

imi 

4.526 

8.064 

0.528 

19.000 

5.092 

0.939 

0.744 

4,623 

3.323 

6,935 

1.000 

9.471 

7.637 

2,131 

0.114 

0,563 

3.666 

nipni 

! 

0.653 

1.163 

0.076 

2.740 

0.734 

0.135 

0.107 

0.667 

0.479 

1.000 

0.144 

1.366 

1.10! 

0.307 

0.016 

0.081 

0.529 

AjnSnr.Tr 

1.362 

2.427 

0.159 

5.718 

1.532 

0.283 

0.224 

1.391 

1.000 

2.087 

0.301 

2.850 

2.298 

0.641 

0.034 

0.169 

1.103 

tr.BKFS 

0.979 

1.744 

0.114 

4.110 

1.101 

0.203 

0.161 

1.000 

0.720 

1.500 

0.216 

2.049 

1.652 

0.461 

0.025 

0.122 

0.793 

{z) Buiqo-opui 

SDHUZil 

6.080 

10.833 

0.710 

25.524 

6.840 

1.262 

1.000 

6.211 

4.464 

9.316 

1.343 

12.723 

10.260 

2.863 

0.153 

0.756 

4.925 

' id.\gvr .. 

4.819 

8,586 

0.563 

20.230 

5.422 

1.000 

0.793 

4.923 

3.580 

7.384 

1.065 

10.084 

8.132 

2.269 

0.121 

0.599 

3.903 

■ t»p».VLC$ i 
^JEUHX3<X 1 

0.889 

1.584 

0.104 

3.731 

1.000 

0.184 

0.146 

0.908 

0.653 

1.362 

0.196 

1.860 

1.450 

0.419 

0.022 

o.m 

0.720 

! salmis panwi 

j Bpntre^y 

0.238 

0.424 

0.028 

1.000 

0.268 

0.049 

0.039 

0.243 

0.175 

0.365 

0.053 

0.498 

0,402 

0.112 

0.006 

0.030 

0.193 

rantS'pa 

8.566 

15.263 

1.000 

35.959 

9.637 

1.777 

1.409 

8.750 

6.289 

13.125 

1.892 

17.924 

14.454 

4.034 

0.215 

1.065 

6.938 

BttpiraSxY 

0.561 

1,000 

0.065 

2.356 

0.631 

0.1 16 

0.092 

0.573 

0.412 

0.860 

0.124 

1.174 

0.947 

0.264 

0.014 

0.070 

0.455 


1.000 

1.782 

0,117 

4,198 

1.125 

0.207 

J 0.164 

1.021 

0.734 

1.532 

0.221 

2.092 

1.687 

0.471 

0.025 

0.124 

0,810 

w 

' ■ 'U ■ ■ 

B ■ . 

i | 

p V . 

0 ■ 

^ s ■" £ ' M ■ ■ 1 

tt ■ ■ « , £ . & -J.'S % 'S' ■ § ■ & ■ t 3 tl & g f $ 

Jg ■ . ■ SS *3 2 8g.-g9S.'£3$.S , *2 l 2fg -a 

a & s - 0 

'-rtti 

m 

S 

■■•fr :■ 

a : 

■ g " 

S „ ' .5 j2 s* 

' * * • * • • . « » v * • *• * * m ' tfi • * 1 

- • . -2 . g £ . . . , ^ £ $,<2 

■; v ! Ill 1" | j. 1 1 1 § 1 1 f i ! ijl If 

3 < 5 5 5 n = i i u ^ s r 


Prof. AlJSSSANBEO BRXZI, S eg yet aria generate delVIstituto , Direitore responsabile. 


{i) Each figure gives the equivalent in the currency of the country indicated at the head of the respective column of the currency unit indicated at the beginning of the respective line 
( 2 } 1 Gold piastre equals 10 francs. — ( 3 ) Data for purpose of comparison. 
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excessive accumulation of surpluses from preceding crops existing at the beginning 
of the season has, if account is taken of the decrease in European stocks, been 
diminished only to a very small extent. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE 1932-33 SEASON. 

I. — Production. 

The 1932 crop appears on the whole better than that of 1931, judging 
from the provisional data at present available, supplemented by approximate 
estimates for the few small producing countries for which official data for 1932 
are not yet known. 


World wheat production (1). 

(XSliion bushels) 



1926 

1927 

.1928 

1929 

1930 

19s I 

1932 

Europe 

1 ,2 16 

1,275 

1,411 

U 453 

1.363 

1.43 3 

E 5 I 4 

North America ... . . . 

. 1,249 

U 37 * 

1,492 

1,128 

1,290 

1.235 

1,187 

South America ...... 

272 

33s 

400 

. 220 

272 

268 

276 

Asia (x) 

382 

393 

■ ' 342 ' 

c-l 

00 

-'O 

458 

408 

' 397 

Africa 

IIO 

ns 

11S 

135 

118 

133 

132 

Oceania 

169 

128 

169 

136 

220 

195 

206 

Totals . , 

V 3,398 

3.623 

3.932 

3.454 

3 .? 2 i 

3.671 .. 

3 , 7*2 

U.'S. S.R . . .. 

‘ ' 915 

797 

SoS 

698 

988 




(1) Excluding The IT. S. S. R., China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 

Experience shows that the preliminary estimates, of the crop are generally 
rather conservative and' that the final figures in the majority of instances exceed;, 
sometimes very considerably, those available in October. It seems to us, however, 
that this year the items on either' side of the balance between .under- and over- 
estimates are. this 'year more numerous and more important than usual'and-we ' 
are inclined to believe that the estimate of world wheat production at present 
available will show a much smaller difference from the final figures than in 
preceding years. 

On the basis of the present estimates it may be said that the 1932 crop 
has been particularly large in the importing countries and especially in those 
of Europe, while it has been poor in the exporting countries as a whole. 
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II. — Exportable quantities. 

All wheat exceeding the needs of internal consumption and of securing the 
•ssential normal carryover is considered as exportable. Consequently the 
xportable quantities represent the difference between total supplies (old crop 
tocks on i August + new crop) and internal needs (consumption + normal 
carryover). 

In North America the total supplies of wheat in Canada and the United 
states for the present season are estimated at 1,705 million bushels (527 million 
stocks and 1,178 million 1932 production). The internal consumption of the 
two countries absorbed in the last two seasons 840-860 million bushels while 
in preceding years it only slightly exceeded 750 million. This increase is not 
due to the growth of human consumption which, according to the statistics of 
production of and commerce in flour, seems, on the contrary, to have fallen, 
but to the growing use of wheat for stock- feeding, a use favoured by the decrease 
in the production of other fodder cereals and by the' low prices of wheat. This 
year the production of fodder cereals has been large both in Canada and the 
United States and prices have greatly declined while for wheat they remain at a 
level about the same as at the corresponding date in 1931, It is therefore probable 
that the consumption of wheat for stock-feeding will be greatly reduced this 
year in view of the large supplies of fodder cereals and of their price-levels. 
Taking this position into account it seems unlikely that the total consumption 
of Canada and the United States will maintain itself this year at the level of 
840 million bushels attained last season. It is considered possible that the 
total consumption of the two- countries *may amount to 790 million bushels 
so that home requirements, taking account of a normal seasonal carry-over of 
65 million, should be 855 million bushels. As the total supplies of wheat of the 
two countries are estimated at 1,705 million bushels, the exportable surplus for 
the current season should, be 850 million bushels, composed of about 480 million 
of Canadian wheat and 370 million of United States wheat. 

The new Argentine crop will not be ripe for another two months and it is 
evident that its magnitude can, at the moment, be only approximately judged. 
As is known, the area sown to wheat in Argentina has been considerably increased 
compared with last year, being estimated at 19.7 million acres against 17.3 
million in 1931-32. The area that will not be harvested due to seasonal damage 
has on the average for recent years been about 8 % of that sown. Applying 
this coefficient of normal loss to the area sown this year, the area to be harvested 
would be 18. 1 million acres. In September there occurred, however, a severe 
invasion of locusts in the northern part of the country which destroyed the 
wheat crop on about 600,000 acres. It is as well to admit, however, that the 
area harvested will be about 17,5 million acres. As the season has until now 
proceeded normally and as very beneficial rain fell at mid-October it seems 
probable, given a continuance of satisfactory conditions until the harvest, that 
a vield 'may be obtained a little above the average of recent years, which is 12.7 



bushels per acre. On this basis it is estimated that the next Argentine crop 
will not differ much from the figure of 230 .million bushels. It is superfluous to 
remark however that this forecast may deviate, perhaps considerably, from the 
actual results according to the favourableness or otherwise of conditions from 
now until harvest. The 230 million bushels of the new crop will leave an ex- 
portable surplus of about 150 million bushels, which, together with the 39 million 
of old crop stocks remaining in the country on August 1, will give a total 
.quantity exportable during the 1932-33. season of about 190 million bushels. 

In Australia, due to the increased area sown and the favourable course 
of the season, a large production is in prospect. A telegram dated October 17 
from the Australian Government gives a forecast of 200 million bushels, exceed- 
ing last year’s production by 11 million and the average of the five preceding 
years by 44 million. The exportable surplus of the new crop, taking account 
of home requirements, will be about 150 million bushels. The stocks of old 
crop in existence on 1 August 1932 were 31 million bushels. The total quan- 
tities exportable from Australia in 1932-33 of the old and new crops may conse- 
quently be estimated at 180 million bushels. 

India in March -April of this year obtained a crop hardly sufficient to cover 
home requirements. It is not very likely that India will figure on the interna- 
tional market with quantities of any importance during the current season. 

As regards the U. S. S. R., no official data of production are available either 
for this year or last. Seasonal conditions have been nearly normal for winter 
wheat but rather unfavourable for spring wheat. It is believed that the total 
wheat production is smaller than that of 1931, which permitted an. export of 68 
million bushels. During the period from 1 August to the end of September this 
year the IT. S. S. R. shipped abroad 6 million bushels whereas in the same period 
of last year 40 million of wheat had already been exported. It seems probable 
that the reduction of Russian exports during this period may be attributed on 
the one hand to the difficult situation of food supplies in the country during the : 
months preceding harvest, necessitating a more prudent control of the export of ! 
food, cereals, and on the other hand to the size of the crop, which is smaller than 1 
that of 193:1 and does not permit a large export. In the absence of reliable infer- i 
motion it may be considered that Russian shipments' will this year be on a 
much smaller scale than during last season and will, in contrast, be more widely 
distributed ' over the year and. more regular and continuous. It is believed that 
shipments will only with difficulty exceed a total of 30 million bushels with a j 
decrease of 38 million compared with the 1931-32 season. I 

In the Danubian countries wheat production in 1932 is one of the smallest 
recorded during the post-war period due to the decrease in area sown, to the i 
bad season and to rust, which have together caused grave damage. In comparison j. 
with the 368 million bushels obtained in 1931, production this year shows a j 
decrease of one third. It will not therefore permit any export of importance j" 
without compromising the home supplies of this group of countries. Happily j 
the maize crop, which serves as foodstuff for large sections of the population' f 
of tins region, has this year been very heavy, a fact which will certainly bring 1 
about a larger consumption of this cereal in substitution for wheat. , ■ ! 
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It is consequently probable, despite the low level of production and the 
jchaitstiou. of stocks, that the.se countries and particularly Hungary, may still 
1 the current season export some wheat although iti very moderate quantities, 
'liicli may be calculated at 10 million bushels against the 81 million exported 

I 1931-32. 

In the three exporting countries of North Africa crop results have been 
atisfactory in Algeria and Tunis but mediocre in Morocco, The exportable 
orpins of these crops is absorbed almost exclusively by France, which imports 
he largest proportion during the months June to August as the African harvest 
akes place two or three months earlier than that of France. The export- 
ble surplus of the 1932 production has already been in large part placed 

II the French market during the last two months of last season ; the 
emainder is only small. An estimate should now be made of the quantities 
o be exported by these countries to France during the months June- July 
933 and to be deducted from the crops to be harvested at this period of next 
rear. It is not easy to form a judgment for such a distant period ; it seems, 
lowever, that the possibilities of marketing in France are much smaller this 
leason due to the abundance of the French crop, which largely suffices to cover 
;he entire home requirements. Wheat prices in France have, in fact fallen 
diarply since the harvest and are no longer so advantageous for colonial wheat 
is in the past season, during which 22 million bushels were exported to France. 
Ct consequently seems reasonable to consider that the quantities exportable 
;rom North Africa in 1932-33 will necessarily be reduced to a moderate quantity 
which, may be estimated at 10 million bushels. 

lastly, the quantities of wheat afloat at the beginning of the season are 
estimated at 30 million bushels, a decrease of 8 million compared with last 
season. 

Summarising, the quantities of wheat which may be placed at the disposal 
of the importing countries during the current season compared with those in 
preceding seasons may be estimated as follows : 

Exportable quantities of Wheat. 

(Million bushels) Forecast 



x 926/27 

1927/28 

1928/39 

*929/30 

*930/31 

* 93*/ 33 

* 932/33 

Canada 

338 

404 

5*4 

310 

400 

334 

480 

XI. S. A. 

272 

272. 

349 

382 

37 * 

45 d 

370 

Argentina 

*95 

250 

323 

187 

184 

176 

I90 

Australia 

. 129. 

96 

136 

100 

202 

188 

180 

TJ. S. S. R 

40 

0 

0 

10 

1 14 

68 

30 

India .......... 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 ■ 

0 

' O 

Danubian Countries . . . 

44 

3 * 

35 

53 

44 

81 

10 

North Africa ...... 

0 

10 

■d *4 

*5 

' *5 

22 

10 

Afloat . 

• 39 

46 

45 

37 

39 ■ 

' 33 

30 

Totals * . 

. 1068 

1,117 

1*416 

1,094 

1,369 

1,363 

1,300 
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The total quantity exportable during the current season shows, on the 
basis of the data at present available, a considerable reduction compared with 
the past season. Among the various exporting countries only Canada shows 
a really considerable increase of exportable surplus, whereas in the other countries 
the quantities are either nearly 'equal to those of last season, as in the two 
exporting countries of the southern hemisphere, or much smaller, as is the 
case in the United States, the U. S. S. R. and the Danubian and North African 
countries. 


III. — Requirements of the importing countries. 

Europe, which is known to be the most important market of the countries 
producing a surplus of wheat, has this year obtained a production which, accord- 
ing to the preliminary figures, promises to be the largest so far recorded. The 
countries which were, until only a few years ago, among the best customers of the 
overseas countries, have this year harvested exceptionally heavy crops. Italy has, 
according to the latest estimate published towards the end of September, harvested 
276 million bushels of wheat, a quantity representing a record for the country, 
obtained Jon^an area nearly equal to the average and in a not at all favourable 
season. Italy will therefore be in a position to meet home requirements indepen- 
dently unless the mediocre quality of the crop in certain areas of the country 
due to rust and the exhaustion of reserves of the old crop at the end of the 
season again necessitate a recourse to imports for, however, very moderate quan- 
tities. In France wheat production in 1932 was so abundant that prices 
fell 25% in two months and the Government, in order to check this 
movement has quite recently provided that a part of the new production, 
•estimated at 22 million bushels, shall be retained in the form of permanent 
stocks to be carried over into subsequent seasons. In Germany production of wheat 
has reached a record level and that of rye is the largest obtained in the postwar 
period with the exception of the 1928 crop, which was a little larger. Germany 
lias consequently to a large extent assured supplies for home requirements. 
Spain and Portugal have also obtained good crops more than sufficing to cover 
home consumption. The northern countries of Europe, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands and the Baltic and Scandinavian countries 
also announce abundant crops. The countries of Eastern Europe, namely, Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia have, on the contrary, obtained 
a very poor crop due to the reduction in the area sown to wheat and to the 
damage caused by rust. The excellent results obtained in the remainder of 
Europe permit, how r ever, the attainment for the whole of the continent of a 
crop exceeding by about 81 million bushels that of 1931 and by nearly 180 
million, the average .of 1926 to 1930. If the estimates at present available 
are confirmed the production in 1932 will be the largest ever obtained in Europe. 

This large production gives rise to the, question of how much wheat can be 
absorbed by the consumption of Europe and how much it will be necessary 
to draw from overseas markets during the current season. 
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According to this year’s crop results the European importing countries may 
be classed in four groups : 

(a) Countries the production of which in 1932 exceeds home require- 
ments to an extent permitting them to retain as stocks a part of the new 
crop; these countries are Germany, Spain, France, Portugal and Sweden. The 
net import of these countries as a whole in 1931-32 was 117 million bushels. 

(■ b ) Countries having a production this year nearly covering home 
consumption and which will therefore import much smaller quantities than last 
season ; these countries are Estonia, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The imports of this group in 1931-32 were 59 million bushels. 

(c) Countries having a production which covers a large part of their 
home requirements and in which the increase in production in 1932 will consid- 
erably reduce the need for imports : these countries are Austria, Denmark, 
Greece and the Netherlands. The total imports of these countries in 1931-32 
amounted to 84 million bushels. 

[d) Countries having a production covering only a small part of home 
requirements and for which the increase in production iu 1932 cannot influence 
imports except to a very moderate extent. These countries are the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Finland, Norway and Switzerland. The total import of 
this group of countries in 1931-32 was about 338 million bushels. 

Summarising, it may be roughly estimated that the imports of the European 
countries during the current season will be nil for group («); reduced by 50 % 
compared with 1931-32. that is, to 30 million bushels, for group ( 6 ); reduced by 
a third, that is, to 55 million bushels, for group (c); nearly unchanged, namely 
about 330 million bushels, for the countries of group (d). This would there- 
fore result in a total of 415 million bushels for all of the European im- 
porting countries, a quantity which would suffice, on the hypothesis of a 
consumption nearly equal to that of last season. It is believed, however, that 
this estimate will turn out to be too low, since it does not take account of the 
quality of the 1932 crop, which was not so good as last year, of the growth 
of consumption relative to the increase in population, or of the necessity for a 
replenishment of normal stocks in some countries. It seems, however, that an 
estimate of 440 million bushels should more closely approach reality. This 
import would be the smallest ever recorded in Europe except during the war ; 
but, in the present general economic situation, taking into consideration the 
unprecedented difficulties of international trade and taking account also of 
the concomitant large European crops of wheat, rye, maize and potatoes, it 
appears very unlikely that imports will considerably exceed the quantity forecast. 
Of this quantity of 440 million bushels to be furnished by the exporting countries, 
about 40 million may be shipped by the U. S. S. R. and the Danubian countries 
and 400 million by the overseas surplus-producing countries. In the following 
table are given the final estimates of wheat production for recent years, of the 
movement of trade and of the resulting apparent consumption compared with 
the preliminary forecasts for the current season. 



Production and apparent consumption of wheat in Europe . 




Importing Countries 

Importing Countries (i) 

Tt 

>tal Europe 



Produc- 

tion 

Net 

import 

Apparent 

con- 

sumption 

Produc- 

tion 

Net 

exports 

Apparent 

con- 

sumption 

Produc- 

tion 

Net 

imports 

Apparent 
eon - 

sumption 






(Million bushels) 




1925-26 


. 1, no 

518 

1,628 

294 

40 

254 

1,404 

47s 

1,882 

1926-27 

. . . 

. 922 

6,54 

1,576 

294 

44 

250 

1,216 

610 

1,826 

1927-28 

* « * 

. 1,002 

650 

1,652 

2 72 

31 

241 

1,274 

619 

1,893 

1:928-29 


. 1,041 

653 

1,694 

367 

36 

331 

1 , 40S 

613 

2,021 

1929-30 


• in 4 5 

510 

1,655 

302 

54 

248 

.1,447 

45 

1,903 

1930-31 


. 1,0X0 

610 

1,620 

35'2 

46 

306 

1,362 

564 

1,920 

1931-52 


. 1,064 

600 

1,664 

368 

81 

2S 7 

1,452 

519 

1,951 

1932-53 

( Force 

.) 1,270 

440 

1,710 

238 

TO 

238 

1.518 

43° 

1,948 


(i) Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia. 

Extra- European countries. — In the absence of complete data concerning 
the seasonal trade of the majority of these countries we are obliged to have 
recourse to an indirect calculation, of which the details are given in the appendix, 
in order to calculate their import. It appears from this calculation that this 
amount has fluctuated in recent years between 160 and 200 million bushels,! 
with a maximum of 240 millions in 1928-29 coinciding with the considerable 
purchases made at that time by several countries that are normally exporters! 
(India, Turkey, Poland, the U. S. S. R.), which, due to bad domestic crops, were 
obliged to meet their needs to an exceptional extent from outside sources.! 
Last year it was expected that under the influence of various factors and espe- 
cially of the low price there would be a considerable increase iii wheat con- 
sumption in this group but results at the end of the season reveal that this 
increase did not, for reasons already mentioned, occur. For the current season 
we see no factors that would lead us to expect an extension of demand fof 
wheat on the part of this group . of . countries... The level of wheat prices on tlu 
world market continues to be low but there is no indication that the purchase 
ing power of these countries will increase, especially as the shackles on interna? 
tional trade instead of being lightened have increased in weight. ; 

Only in China and in Mexico perhaps can a better demand be expected if 
view of the very poor crops in these countries, while for the other large importing 
markets the present economic distress gives no hope of any growth in demand, a! 
the more so since several of them, for example Egypt and Japan, have had bette 
wheat crops than in 1931. In Japan there is also a large increase in the tie 
crop. We are therefore of the' opinion that in the current season the import 
into extra-European countries will at the most attain 190 million bushels, wliic 
would mean a decrease of 14 million with respect to the demand of last seasor 
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World requirements, — Summarizing, the total quantities necessary to 
meet the needs of importing countries during the 1932-33 season should be about 
440 million bushels for Europe and 190 million for extra-European countries,,, 
that is, in all about 630 million bushels. 


IV. — Supply and Demand Situation of Wheat 


The statistical position in the current wheat season as appears from the' 
preliminary estimates now available, which are grouped in the table below is 
characterized by the following facts. 


Production, Trade and Stocks of Wheat. 



(Million bushels) 


Vo recast 


1926/27 1927/28 1928/29 

1929/30 2930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

World Production (excluding 





U.S.S.R.) (1) . . . . . . 

3*398 3,623 3-932 

3.454 8,721 

3,671 

3*7 1 - 

Production of the U. S. S* R. 

915 797 808 

■ 698 988 



Production of the exporting 

countries (2) 

Production of the importing 

2,308 2,426 2,708 

2,099 2,336 

8,5X2 

2,208. 

countries, 

1,090 1,197 1,224 

1.355 1.1S5 

1 , 156 

i , M4 

Exportable supplies (exclud- 
ing the U. S. S. R.) . . . . 
Exportable supplies of the 

1,030 1,110 1,420 

1,080 1,256 

1,292 

1 ,2 70- 

U.S.S.R. 

40 0 0 

TO i 1: {. 

68 

,80' 

Total exportable supplies . . 

1,068 1,117 1,4x6 

1,094 1,869 

1,363 

1 ,3<H» 

Total Exports 

Exportable Stocks at end of 

827 .810 927 

<>28 . 819 

800 

( l) 680 

season (3) 

240 310 490 

470 350 

57° 

670 

Prices - Hard winter , No 2, spot , cents 

per bushel at Chicago . 


Minimum price 

• • 130 V* ‘A 98 

O 7- 5» 

47 Ha 


"Maximum price . . . , . , . , 

• • 153 1 <>8 >/, 143 

136 */ a 96 */, 

» 68 


Average annual price 

• 141 7* 137 V* 119 *U ll 4 V* 78 

54 Ht 



(1) Not including production of China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. — (a) Canada, United States, 
Argentina, Australia, India, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, ' Algeria, 'Morocco and Tunis. 
— (3) Stocks in exporting countries and afloat, less normal carry-over, ■*— (4) Probable requirements 

of the importing countries* 



World production in 1932, excluding the IJ. S. S. R., is larger, though only 
to a small extent, than last year and also, but more so, than the average for 
the live years 1926-30. The production of the U. S, S. R., for which estimates 
are lacking, is not large and seems considerably below that of last year. In 
general the exporting countries appear to have had a crop much smaller than 
in 1931, the importing countries the maximum so far obtained. The dimin- 
ution in the total crop of the exporting countries is due exclusive! 3^ to unfav- 
ourable weather, which reduced unit-yields, the area on which the crop has 
been or will be harvested being, on the contrary, 3 million acres greater for 
these countries as a whole. The increase in the production of the importing 
countries is due in small part to the increase in area and almost entirely to 
favourable weather, which allowed very high yields per acre to be obtained. 

World exportable supplies, taking into account the very heav} r stocks 
existing at the beginning of the season, are inferior to those of 1931 by 60 mil- 
lion bushels, due to the poor crop obtained by the exporting countries ; they 
are estimated at 1,300 million bushels, of which 570 millions are old crop stocks 
and 730 millions new crop surplus. 

The probable requirements of the importing countries are on the other hand 
much smaller than in 1931-32 ; a decrease of 160 million bushels in expected 
in the European demand, clue both to the excellent wheat crop and to the 
abundant production of rye, maize and potatoes as well as to the stricter regul- 
ation of international trade in wheat enforced by an increasing number of pro- 
ducing countries. A reduction of 14 million bushels is also expected in the 
demand from extra-European countries, due especially to the general economic 
situation, which reduces international trade and hinders its transactions. On 
the whole world import needs are estimated at 630 million bushels, a decrease 
of 170 million with respect to last year. 

Comparing the requirements of. the importing countries (630 million bushels) 
for the current season with the exportable supplies of the surplus-producing 
countries it appears that the old crop exportable stocks existing on 1 August 1932 
(570 million bushels) are adequate to meet nine-tenths of the needs of importers. 
It follows that almost the entire world exportable surplus from the 1932 crop, 
namely 670 out of 730 million bushels, will be carried over at the end of the 
season *foi consumption in 1933-34. 

On the basis of these data it may be concluded that the exportable stocks 
which at the beginning of the season had attained 570 million bushels, a total 
representing the heaviest accumulation of surpluses so far recorded, will this 
season undergo a further and very considerable increase, estimated at 100 million 
bushels. It is to be hoped that within a short time the general economic situation 
of the world may improve and that international trade may regain its normal 
movement so that the formation of such a heavy burden of stocks, which, without 
taking into account the 65 million bushels considered as a normal carryover in 
North America, would by the end of the season reach the unprecedented figure 
of 670 million bushels, may be prevented. 

0. Capone. 



APPENDIX 


In the following notes are given the detailed data on which the estimates contained 
in the present study are based. 

I. — ■ Exportable stocks remaining from previous production* 

The exportable stocks residual from the previous production in existence on 
August i , 1032 compared with those for the preceding five seasons have been calculated, 
for the four large exporting countries only, in the manner indicated below. The 
stocks 'in existence in the other exporting countries are excluded because there is an 
absence of data ±01* exactly estimating them and also because normally the variations 
in these stocks from year ta year are of negligible importance. 

Canada. — Official statistics record the subjoined estimates of residual stocks 
of wheat and flour in Canada on August 1. I11 addition to these stocks there must 

also be taken into account those of Canadian grain admitted free into the United 
states and lying there on August 1. They amounted to the following quantities in 
million bushels. 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

In Canada ............ 

■ .* 5 1 . 

?s 

104 

hi 

134 

131 

In U. S. A 

* . 5 

14 

24 

17 

6 ’ 

5 

Total Stocks . .. 

* 56 

92 

12S 

12S 

140 

136 

Less minimum carry-over ...... 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Exportable Stocks. . . 

. 47 ■ 

S3 

119 

119 

13 1 

127 


United States. — The official statistics record the stocks of home grown wheat 
in the United States on July 1. In addition to these stocks there must also be taken 
into account those of U. S. A. grain.' .admitted free into Canada and lying there on 
July 1. These were as follow T s in million bushels. 


"Stocks , 

1937 . 

192 s 

X939 

1930 

*93* 

*932 

On farms 

■27 

23 

45 

47 32 

' 72 

In interior mills and elevators . . . 

22 

19 

42 

' 60 

30 

42 

Commercial wheat in store ..... 

21 

39 ■ 

90 

109 

204 

" 168 

In merchant mills and elevators, . , 

. 3? : 

32 

4 S 

47 

22 

64 

In transit to merchant mills .... 

11 

11 

16 

U 

12 

10 

Stored for others by merchant mills . 

... : 



13 

18 

7 

Flour ' in terms of wheat 

iS 

IS 

19 

18 

I 4 

,16' 

■ ; Total . . . (i) 

140 

(I) 150 , 

(I) 270 

309 

332, : , 

379 

U. S. A. wheat dn bond in Canada, . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

15 

16 

Total .11. S. A. wheat Stocks ■■ . . . 

141 

152 ' 

273 

3 C3 

347 

395 


(i) Raised to, represent all items and rounded. 
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The minimum carry-over from one season to another may be estimated, taking 
as basis one-twelfth of . the annual consumption, at about 55 million bushels. To bring 
the stocks referring to July 1 to date as 011 August 1, the exports from the United 
States during July have been deducted. This process is not perfect but there is no 
means of making a more exact' calculation. The exportable stocks as on August 1 
of each year are therefore as follows, in millions of bushels : 



1927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

2932 

1932 

Total stocks on 1st July ..... 

. 141 

152 

- 1 j 

313 

347 

395 

Less minimum carry-over 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

Less exports of July ....... 

11 

5 

12 

15 

15 

4 

Exportable stocks on 1st August. . 

75 

■CJ 2 

20 6 

243 

277 

336 


Argentina. — Taking into account exports and stocks 011 1 January, the export- 
able stocks on 1 August of each year were as follows in million bushels 

1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 . 1932 

Exportable stocks 49 68 102 36 60 39 

Australia. — Exportable stocks on 1 August, according to information received 
by the Australian Government, are indicated below in million bushels. It should be 
noted that the figure for 1 August 1931 (33 million bushels) was underestimated by 
about 1 5 million in relation to the actual exports and has been correspondingly modified. 


192 7 1928 1929 1930 1931 ■ 1932 

Exportable stocks 28 27 29 40 48 33 

II. — Consumption of the exporting countries. 


In the following tables are given for each country the data on which the figures 
of home consumption in the four large exporting countries have been based. 

ISTorTh America. — On the basis of the official data of production, commerce 
and stocks, wheat consumption in Canada and the United States in recent seasons 
may be calculated as follows in million bushels. For Canada the figure of production 
in 1931, having been officially admitted to be an underestimate, has been adjusted 
by the addition of 18 million bushels. 



1927/28 * 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

Production 

. . . 4 So 

. 5 t >7 

. 305 

421 

322 

-f- Interior Stocks at 1st August .... 

*.;* ■*.. 51 

78 

104 

in . 

134 

— Available supplies at 1st August . . . 

• •: • 531 " 

645 

499 

53 - 

456 

■ — Season’s exports . . . . . . . 

« > • / 33 i : 

404 

■ 1 84 

25S 

■ ' ' 206 

— Interior Stocks at 31st July. .... 

7 S 

104 

in 

134 

■ 131 

= Consumption , . , . . . . . . » > .. 

. . . 122 

137 

114 

140 

1 19 
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United States 


1927/28 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

Production ............. 

• - • 875 

926 

8x2 

858 

S94 

-f Interior Stocks 011 xst July . . . . . 

. . , 140 

150 

270 

309 

332 

— Available supplies at 1st July . . . . 

. . . 1,015 

1,076 

I,oS2 

1,167 

1,226 

— Season’s exports . 

• . • 193 

145 

143 

1x5 

126 

— Interior stocks on 30 June 

. . . 150 

270 

3°9 

332 

379 

== Consumption ............ 

... 672 

66 x 

630 

720 

72 X 

Argentina. — Based on official 

data, the consumption 

ill the last five 

years 

is estimated as follows : — 


1927 

igaS 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Million bushels 

74 

77 

86 

86 

90 

Australia, — Based on official data for production and trade the consumption 
in the last five years is estimated as follows. 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Million bushels 

III. 

44 

— Exports. 

50 

5i 

55 

55 


The quantities of wheat (and flour reduced to the corresponding equivalents in 
grain) exported during the last five grain seasons (August i- July 31) from all the 
principal exporting countries are given in the following table. The data refer to 
net exports, that is, exports less imports. 

World wheat exports. 


Country 1927/2S : 1928/29 1929/30 1930/31 1931/32 

Canada 323 395 191 268 208 

United States . 1S2 148 140 93 120 

Argentina 177 222 13 1 124 139 

Australia 69 107 61 151 134 

India 8 (1) 25 o (1) 5 2 

Bulgaria , 2 1 (1)1 6 1 1 

Hungary 21 25 29 18 iS 

Poland (1) S (1) 3 o 4 3 

Rumania ...... 7 1 3 16 37 

Yugoslavia 1 9' 23 6 15 

Turkey and Iraq 4 (1) 6 o 1 3 

Algeria . . , ' 5 4 5 10 6 

Tunis _ 1 5 6 6 8 

Morocco , , ‘ 4 5 4 1 8 

Chile and Uruguay • 3 5 5 1 o 

Totals . . . 809 927 6x8 # 705 732 

U. S. S. R. x (1) 5 , 10 . 114 68 


World, ■ Exports 810 927 628 819 800 

(i) Net imports, not included hi the totals. 
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Taking account, however, of the fact that for several years part of the exports 
from Canada and the United States has not actually been shipped overseas but has 
passed from one to the other of these countries to remain in store at its destination, 
there has been deducted from the total exports above indicated, the amounts of which 
are increased from the beginning to the end of each season, the stores of Canadian 
"wheat in the United States and those of United States wheat in Canada. On the 
other hand the inverse operation has been carried out when the amounts stored have 
decreased. 


IV. — Imports and Apparent Consumption of Europe. 

The data of production, net imports and exports and apparent consumption of the 
various European countries, grouped as importing and exporting countries respectively, 
are given in the following table together with the preliminary estimates of production 
for 1932. The figures for wheat include dour reduced to its equivalent in grain. 


Production and apparent consumption of Europe. 


countries 


o o 

© M 

© s 


& 


X o>\ 

3 ^ 




— - 

a 

0 

0 


.u 0 

h 

c 

I- 

a S' 

Hi 

Ut 

P4 




0 





a 

.2 

a O': 

•3 * 


(Million bushels) 


A. - Importing countries : 












Germany 

123 

48 

171 

139 


31 

170 

155 

23 

178 

386 

Austria . . . , . . . 

12 

19 

31 

12 


16 

28 

11 

14 

25 

13 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

13 

42 

55 

14 


49 

62 

14 

46 

60 

16 

Denmark 

12 

8 

20 

10 


11 

21 

10 

17 

27 


Spain 

154 

3 

157 

147 


0 

3 47 

334 

5 

139 

178 

Estonia ........ 

1 

1 

2 ] 

2 


1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Finland 

1 

6 

7 

I 


5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

1 

France ........ 

337 

11 

348 

228 


61 

289 

264 

79 

343 

331 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ireland 

50 

205 

255 

42 


225 

267 

38 

240 

278 

43 

Greece ......... 

11 

22 

33 

10 


24 

34 

11 

24 

35 

19 

Irish Free State ... 

I 

17 

18 

1 


!9 

20 

1 

20 

21 


Italy 

260 

42 

302 

210 


81 

291 

245 

33 

278 

276 

Eat via . 

2 

2 

4 

4 


2 

6 

3 

1 

4 

5 

Lithuania 

9 

0 

9 

11 

x) 

T 

10 

8 

0 

8 

9 

Norway . 

I • 

7 

8 

i 


8 

9 

1 

8 

9 

I 

Netherlands 

5 

30 

35 

6 


35 

41 

7 

29 

36 

14 

Poland 

66 

0 

66 

82 

x) 

4 

78 

83 

x) 3 

80 

56 

Portugal 

11 

7 

18 

14 


3 

17 

13 

3 

16 

18 

Sweden ....... 

19 

7 

26 

21 


5 

26 

18 

7 

25 

26 

Switzerland ...... 

4 

16 

20 

4 


18 

22 

4 

21 

25 

4 

Czechoslovakia .... 

53 

13 

66 

51 


17 

68 

41 

25 

66 

.. 54 

Other countries . . . . 


4 

4 

__ 


4 | 

4 

__ 

4 

4 

_ 

Totals . . . 

1,145 

510 

1,655 

1,010 


610 

1,620 

1,064 

600 

1,664 

2) 1,270 

B. - Exporting countries : 









■ 



Bulgaria . , . . . . . 

32 

3)4- I 

33 

57 

1)- 

6 

51 

61 

1)- 11 

50 

51 

Hungary ....... 

75 

1 )- 29 

46 

, 84 

x)” 

18 

66 

73 

x)— 18 

55 

1 ■ '59 

Rumania . . ... . . 

100 

i)__ 3 

97 

131 

1}— 

16 

M5 

135 

1)- 37 

98 

73 

Yugoslavia ....... 

95 

1 )— 23 

72 

80 

I )~ 

6 

74 

99 

1 }- 15 

84 

65 

T 'oials . . , 

302 

x)- 54 

248 

352 

x)“ 

46 

306 

368 

1 }— 81 

287 

248 

General total , , , 

; 1,447 

456 

1,903 

1,362 


564 

1,926 

1,432 

519 

1,951 

2) 1,520 


(1) Exports. — (2) Partly estimated. — ?. (3) Imports. 
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V. — Non-European biporxs. 

The Imports of non-European countries are calculated ill a somewhat approximate 
fashion by taking the difference between aggregate exports and imports of European 
countries and also the quantities afloat at the beginning and end of each season, 
it should be observed that the ■calculations do not make an} 7 allowance for loss in 
weight during transit or from handling at shipment and at discharge, for the conse- 
quences of sea accidents or for quantities consumed by crews and passengers. Thus 
the actual shipments to non-European countries are certainly below the quantities 
indicated by the following calculations. It may however, be assumed that the 
quantities which fail to reach their destination do not vary much from year to year, 
so that the procedure adopted may be adjudged generally as sufficiently exact. 

The data forming the basis of tills calculation are given below in million bushels. 



1927/38 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

World exports (including U. S. S. R.) . . . . 

Sio 

927 

02 S 

819 

800 

4- Quantity afloat at the beginning of the season . 

46 

45 

So 

39 

33 

— Quantity afloat at the end of the season ... 

45 

80 

39 

3 S 

31 

= World Imports 

812 

892. 

669 

820 

S07 

— Quantity imported into European countries. 

floi 

653 

510 

614 

603 

« Quantity imported by non-European coun- 
tries . . . 

161 

239 

159 

206 

204 


It should be noted that the quantity afloat on August i, 1929 was really 37 mil- 
lion bushels and not 80 million. It has been considered opportune to make this 
modification in the above estimate since at the beginning of August 1929 large 
quantities of wheat exported to Europe and having reached their destinations had 
not yet been recorded in the import statistics. 
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CEREALS 

Germany : The mostly dry and sunny weather during September favoured har- 
vesting. Preparatory field work for the winter sowings began in practically all districts 
during the first half of September but was hindered by the hardness of the soil. The 
first winter sowings have come up well. 

Austria : Towards the middle of September showers fell in places but did not 
furnish much moisture. The sky remained nearly always serene and temperature 
reached a very high level. Winds enhanced the unfavourable effects of the drought. 
Temperature fell, especially at night, only at about September 20. Precipitation remains 
insufficient. In various regions there was a marked lack of moisture. 

Harvesting of spring cereals has everywhere been effected under good conditions. 

The great drought has so hardened the soil, particularly in the plains and hilly 
areas of the North and Southeast of the country, that preparatory work for the winter 
sowings has become extremely difficult. In these important cereal producing regions, 
the winter cereal sowings are very backward, whereas in the mountainous regions they 
have been effected normally. Germination of the early sowings is slow and irregular. 

Belgium : The weather at the beginning of September was warm, then cold days 
.alternated with warm weather often accompained by heavy showers which furnished 
the soil with the necessary moisture. On the whole, September was a favourable month 
for agriculture. It is reported that in Hesbaye and in the better lands of eastern Flanders, 
the average wheat yields vary between 23-27 centals (39-45 bushels) and those of oats 
between 29-36 centals (89-112 bushels) per acre. The land destined for the winter 
cereal sowings has been prepared under good conditions and sowing has begun. 

Bulgaria: According to the latest estimate the meslin area this year was 222,000 acres, 
showing a decrease of 12.7 % on that of last year (254,000 acres) and a decrease of 
8.7 % on Jthe average of the five years ending 1930 (243,000 acres). Production this 
year according to same estimate is 2,097,000 centals (3,616,000 bushels), showing a 
decrease of 31,4 % on that of last year, 3,056,000 centals (5,269,000 bushels), and a 
decrease of 11.5 % on the average of the five years ending 1930, 2,369,000 centals 
(4,084,000 bushels). 

The area of spelt this year was 27,000 acres, showing a decrease of 1.6 % on that 
of last year (27,000 acres) and an increase of 14.6% on the average of the five years 
•ending 1930 (23,500 acres). Production this year is 322,000 centals, showing an increase 
of 6.6 % on that of last year (302,000 centals), and increase of 67.3 % on the average 
•of the five years ending 1930, (192,000 centals). 

Spain : The preparatory work for the winter cereal sowings has [so fat been 
effected under good conditions because in most provinces rainfall- was abundant at the 
end of September and in the first few days of October. 

Estonia ; During the work of threshing of wheat, the weather was very satisfactory. 
The decrease in spring wheat production is due particularly to the reduction in area 
and “to unfavourable weather conditions. 

The preparatory work for the winter crops was favoured by good weather condi- 
tions and the sowings themselves were effected in excellent conditions so that the crop 
condition of wheat may be judged to be excellent. 


** St to Tnpl . 
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Cereals. 


ii 32/33 1931/33 


Average 0 , *93^ 

1931 * 1926 /0 * 933/33 

_ to 1930 1 

1931/33 x 9 ^- 2 7 I9 i X Aver 

to 1930/31 lg3I / 

" — 1932 =* IOC 

i a ooo acres =» rooi 


f) Production 


— 3 !L 3 1 *»»• >»' 101930 


Average c 
1926 

to 1930 _ 


J932/33 1931/32 j i926?37 1932/33 1931/32 lw6/w *W 

[to 1930/31 to 1930/31 I93l j 


WHEAT. 


Germany .■ . . 
Austria .... 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 

, Spain, .... 
Estonia . . . 
Finland , . , 
France .... 
Engl, and Wales 
♦Scotland , . . 

, *N. Ireland . . 
Greece .... 
'Hungary . . 

Italy 

. Latvia . . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Luxemburg . . 
Malta .... 
Norway . . . 

, Netherlands , 
Poland ..... 
Portugal . . . 
Rumania . . . 
Sweden . . , 
\ . Switzerland 1). 

Czechoslovakia 
'■ , Yugoslavia . . 
Total Europe . 


/Canada 

United States { w \ 
l 5 ) 

, Mexico 

Total North Amer. 

Korea . . . . . 
India' /, ... .. . 
Japan ..... 
Syria and Lcban. 
Total Asia . 

'■Algeria ... . . . 
Egypt , . 
./Eritrea . . . . . 
♦Kenya 2) . , . . 
'.-/'French Morocco ., 
/'/..'Tunis, . , 

; Total Africa . ■ .■' . 

Argentina',','. . 
/Chili ...... 

Australia . „ , , 


119.7 150.2 
118.2 112.4 
1093 103.8 
82.6 115.8 

132.8 124.8 

110.1 162.4 
106.7 134.1 
S 25.5 122.3 

113.2 85,9 


173.4 163.4 

80.7 71.4 

112.8 123.8 

150.1 189.8 

112.2 128.4 

122.0 90.0 
108.6 101.0 

132.7 113.4 

202.9 224.5 

67.2 87.1 

139.5 173.8 

54.3 66.4 

143.1 150.8 

102.9 100.5 

130.3 111.0 

65.6 79,7 

105.5 112.8 


504.153 ... 


33.749 32.189 

1,245 1,228 

1,191 1,167 

§) 37,067 §) 35,466' 

3,695 3,640 

1,762 1,649 

15 22 

38 43 

2,450 2,537 

2,100 1,977 

10,022 9,825 

3 ) 19.744 3 ) 17,295 3 ) 
1,570 1,517 

15,585 14,500 

I) 221,365 §) 218326 


1 

23,926 

104.1 

113,6 280,290 

182,486 

261,452 

467,150 

304,144 

435,744 

153.6 

107.2 

38,202 

80.4 

87.0 265,073 

473,677 

352,524 

441,788 

789,462 

587,541 

56.0 

75.2 

21,243 

159.1 

104.4 161,951 

62,845 

162,919 

269,919 

104,742 

271,532 

257.7 

99.4 

1,278 

7 . 1,1 

83.4 5,353 

9,736 

6,724 

8,921 

16,226 

11,207 

55.0 

79.6 

84,649 

100.9 

98.8 712,667 

728,744 

783,619 

1,187,778 

1,214,574 

1,306,024 

97.8 

90.9 

882 

— 

~ 4,983 

5,004 

5,422 

8,305 

8,340 

9,037 

99,6 

91.6 

31,485 

104.8 

107.2 202,182 

208,432 

199,203 

336,971 

347,387 

332,005 

97.0 

101.5 

1,385 

101.4 

105.1 ‘ 19,520 

18,536 

17,819 

32,533 

30,892 

29,699 

105.3 

S 09.5 

1,118 

102.0 

106.5 7,187 

8,252 

8,383 

11,978 

13,753 

13,971 

87.1 

85.7 

34,670 

104.5 

106.9 233,872 

240,224 

230,827 

389,787 

400,372 

384,712 

97,4 

101.3 

3,738 

101.5 

98.8 19,731 

15,390 

17,755 

32,885 

25,649 

29,592 

128.2 

111-1 

1,583 

106.8 

111-3 31,548 

27,644 

24,460 

52,579 

46,072 

40,766 

114.1 

129.0 

23 

66.7 

65.8 93 

18 

44 

154 

29 

73 

. — 

— 

67 

88.0 

56.4 ... 

174 

404 


290 

674 



2,699 

96.6 

90.8 13,179 

17,870 

16,553 

21965 

29,783 

27,588 

* 73.7 

* 79.6 

1,774 

106.2 

118.4 8.819 

8,378 

6,905 

14,697 

13,962 

11.508 

105.3 

127.7 

9,817 

102.0 

102.1 73370 

69,300 

65,717 

122,280 

115,495 

109,527 

105.9 

111.6 

20,901 

114.2 

94.5 ... 

135,556 

150,156 

; 

225,922 

251,255 



1,635 

103.5 

96.1 

12.712 

16,597 


21,187 

27,661 



14,387 

107.5 

108.3 120,000 

113,792 

93,450 

200,000 

189,653 

155,748 

, 105.5 

* 128.4 


103.2|j 2,039,897 / 2,005,446| 1,971,373 3,399,792 3,342,379 3,285,586^ 101.7 103.5 


■Germany 1 ' .J 
. Austria '..''"',' 
Belgium 
Bulgaria ■ '. ■' 
Spaint A 
Estonia . .■ 
Finland ■', 


10 . 996 , 10,788 11,616 101 . 9 } 94.7 184 . 819 ! I 47,?69 165.7701 330;034 262,982 296,018 125.5 111.5 

944 934 942 101 . 1 ; 103.0 13 , 358 } 10,601 11,143 23,853 18,931 19,898 126.0 119.9 


569 103.6 100.7 11,244 11,470 11 , 862 } 20,078 20,483 . 21,182 98.0 94.8 

521 91.1 104.3 5,676 6,760 4 , 7 ifl 10,136 12,072 8,422 84.0 1203 

1,658 100.1 91.5 13,317 11,837 12,420 23,780 21,103 22,179 112.7 107.2 


351 102.2 ; 103.5 
540 98.2 100.7 


3,515 6,732 5,820 6,277 115.7 107.3 

6,663 12,795 11,792 11,898 108.5 107.5 



Countries 

f) Area 

i) Production 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 1930/31 

0 / X J3* 

0 1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Averege 
1936 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

0 / l 2$2 

1932/33 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 
— 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 
~ 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

ijooo acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

France 

U55 

1,760 

1,899 

99.7 

92.4 

19,705 

16,530 

18,253 

35,188 

29,519 

32,594 

119.2 

108.0 

Greece ..... 


172 

131 

— 

— 

777 

1,008 

898 

1,378 

1,800 

1,603 

76.6 

85,9 

Hungary .... 

1.574 

3,486 

1,631 

305.9 

96.5 

18,034 

12,136 

16,374 

32,203 

21,672 

29,240 

148.6 

110.1 

Italy 

294 

304 

305 

96.6 

96.2 

3,584 

3,652 

3,584 

6,400 

6,521 

6,401 

98,1 

100.0 

Latvia 

593 

' 572 

628 

103.7 

94.5 

6,622 

3,144 

5,448 

11,825 

5,615 

9,729 

210.6 

121.5 

Lithuania . . . 

1,195 

1,257 

1,164 

95.0 

102.7 

11,653 

9,118 

11,307 

20,808 

16,282 

20,192 

127.8 

103,1 

Luxemburg . . . 

17 

16 

18 

108.1 

97.1 

233 

188 

219 

413 

336 

391 

123,1 

105.7 

Norway .... 

16 

15 

20 

107.0 

79.8 

295 

212 

318 

527 

378 

569 

139,4 

92.7 

Netherlands . . 

407 

445 

485 

91.6 

84.1 

7,650 

7,933 

8,698 

13,660 

14,167 

15,532 

96,4 

88.0 

Poland 

13,834 

14,263 

14,078 

97.0 

98.3 

341,343 

125,722 

137,337 

252,399 

224,504 

245,246 

112,4 

102.9 

Portugal .... 


427 

407 

— 

__ 

3,590, 

2,839 

2,446 

6,411 

5,070 

4,369 

126.4 

146.7 

Rumania . . . . 

791 

1,006 

779 

78.6 

101.5 

7,275 

7,819 

7,123 

32,992 

13,962 

12,721 

93.0 

102.1 

Sweden .... 

514 

511 

686 

100.5 

74.9 

9,722 

6,577 

9,925 

17,362 

31,745 

17,723 

147.8 

98.0 

Switzerland . . . 

45 

46 

49 

99.5 

92.3 

833 

785 

894 

1,488 

1,402 

1,597 

106.2 

93.2 

Czechoslovakia . 

2,510 

2,470 

2,584 

101.6 

97.1 

47,970 

30,593 

36,765 

85,661 

54,633 

65,651 

156.8 

130.5 

Yugoslavia . . . 

615 

625 

557 

98.4 

110.5 

4,527 

4,264 

4,144 

8,084 

7,614 

7,399 

106.2 

109.2 

Total Europe . . 

§) 40,241 

40,673 

41,618 

98.9 

96.7 

523,155 

430,300 

479,822 

934,207 

768,401 

856,831 

121.6 

m.o 

•U.S.S.R. . . . 

65,731 

68,380 

65,482 

96.1 

100.4 



492,031 



CO 

00 

CTs 



Canada ..... 

773 

778 

955 

99.4 

80.9 

7,126 

2,980 

8,685 

12,725 

5,322 

15,509 

239.1 1 

82.0 

United States. . 

3,324; 

3,127 

3,312 

106.3 

100.4 

23,774 

18,208 

22,692 

42,453 

32,514 

40,522 

130.6 

104.8 

Total North Amur. 

4,097 

3,905 

4,267 

104,9 

96.0 

30,900 

21,188 

31,377 

55,178 

37,836 

56,031 

145.8 

98.5 

Algeria ..... 

5 

3 

4 

161.8 

147.9 

37 

20 

28 

67 

37 

49 

183.0 

135.6 

*French Morocco . 

2 

2 

2 

94.5 

105.3 


8 

11 


- 14 

19 

. . 

.. . 

♦Argentina . . . 

3 ) 1,581 

3) 1,378 

3) 1,065 

114.7 

148.5 


5.456 

3,329 


9,744 

5,945 



* Chili ...... 

7\ 

7 

8 

104.3 

92.1 


46 

71 


82 

127 



Grand Totals . 

§) 44,343 

44,581 

45,889 

99.5 

96.6 

554,092 

451,508 

511,227 

989,452 

896,274 

912,911 

122.7 

108.4 


BARLEY. 


Germany .... 

3,875 

4,001 

3,733 

96,8 

103.81 

71,020 

66,540 

64,324 

147,961 

138,627 

134,011 

106.7 

1 10.4 

Austria 

428 

416 

387 

103.0 

1 10.6 

6,654 

4,775 

5,531 

13,862 

9,948 

11,523 

139.3 

120.3 

Belgium .... 

89 

70 

78 

126.9 

114.2 

2,068 

1,705 

' 1,862 

4,308 

3,552 

3,879 

121.3 

111.1 

Bulgaria . . . . 

568 

607 

591 

93.6 

96.2 

6,769 

7,949 

6,607 

14,102 

16,560 

13,765 

85.2 

102.5 

Spain. ...... 

4,837 

4,644 

4,481 

104.2 

107.9 

61,087 

43,548 

45,265 

327,267 

90,727 

94,304 

140.3 

335.0 

Sstonia . . . . 

266 

279 

283 

95.4 

93,9 

2,046 

2,840 

2,512 

4,263 

5,918 

5,233 

72.0 

81.5 

♦Irish Free State 

103 

136 

125 

89.0 

82.4 


2,362 

2,939 


4,921 

6,122 



Finland .... 

300 

276 

276 

109.1 

108.8 

3,594 

3,086 

3,220 

7,487 

6,430 

6,708 

116.4 

iii.6 

♦France ..... 

1,859 

3,865 

1,721 

99.7 

108.0 


22,911 

23,904 


47,732 

49,801 



Engl, and Wales 

963 

1,029 

1,104 

93.6 

87.2 

16,710 

17,294 

20,300 

34,813 

36,029 

42,293 

96.6 

82.3 

♦Scotland .... 

70 

88 

112 

79.6 

62.6 


1,658 

2,249 


3,453 

4,685 



Greece. 


550 

472 

— 

— 

5,512 

3,430 

3,333 

11,483 

7,146 

6,945 

ifio.7 

i65.3 

Hungary . . .... 

1,165 

1,165 

1,077 

100.0 

108.2 

15,69! 

30,496 

13,327 

33,107 

21,867 

27,765 

151,4 

119.2 

Italy.. ..... 

530 

538 

579 

98.6 

91.6 

5,538 

5,310 

5,257 

11,537 

11,062 

10,953 

104.3 

105.3 

Latvia, 

457 

451 

436 

103.4 

104.8 

4,173 

4,228 

3,462 

8,694 

8,809 

7,213 

98.7 

120.5 

Lithuania . ... 

495 

474 

499 

104.4 

99.2 

4,883 

5,205 

4,796 

10,173 

10,845 

9.992 

93.8 

101.8 

Luxemburg . . 

10 

I! 

9 

89.9 

114.1 

132 

128 

115 

276 

266 

240 

103,6 

115.0 

Malta 4 ) . . . . 

6 

7 

7 

90.3 

94.0 

129 

137 

141 

269 

285 

294 

94.4 

91.8 

Norway .... 

137 

138 

142 

98.9 

96.6 

2,677 

2,019 

2,341 

5,578; 

4,207 

4,877 

132.6 

114,4 

Netherlands ' . . 

50 

7! 

71 

70,3 

70.0 

1,301 

1,572 

1,960 

2,710 

3,274 

4,084 

82.8 

; 66.4 

Poland v . . . , 

3,142 

3,144 

2,905 

99.9 

108.2 

33.691 

32,534 

31,486 

70,607 

67,781 

65,598 

104.2 

107,6 

Portugal . . . , 


370 

175 



1,151 

972 

885 

2,398: 

2,025 

1,845 

118.4 

130.0 

Rumania . . . ■ , 

”4,547 

4,742 

4,494 

*95.9 

ioi .2 

39,463 

31,182 

42,194 

82,216 

64,964 

87,906 

126.6 

93.5 

/Sweden , , 

'292! 

311 

333 

94.0 

87.7 

4,850 

5,143 

5,394 

10,105 

10,716 

11,237 

943 

89,9 

Switzerland,'^/. . ■. 

17 

18 

16 

98.6 

107.7 

287 

271 

263 

, 597 

565 

549 

105,7 

108.9 

Czechoslovakia , 

1,759 

1,775 

1,753 

99.1 

100.3 

33,175 

23,691 

28,347 

69,116 

49,357 

59,057 

140.0 

117.0 

Yugoslavia . ; 

1,040! 

1,117 

1,022 

93,0 

101.7 

8,527 

8,640 

8,383 

17,765 

18,000 

17,464 

98.7 

101.7 

Total Emope , . 

§) 25,693 

26,004 

24,923 

98.8 

103,1 

3317528 

282,695 

301,305 

690,694 

588,960 

627,735 

117.3 

im 

♦TJ.S.S.R. . . . 

16,329 

16,854 

18,169 

96.9 

89.9 

... 


130,089 

•' ' 


271,024 


/ 

Canada 

3,742 

3,768 

4,704 

99.3 

79.6 

42,264 

32,344 

54/795 

88,050 

67,383 

114,158 

130.7 

77,1 

United States. . 

13,895 

11,428 

11,231 

121.6 

123.7 

150,435 

95.129 

126,785 

313,407 

198,185 

264,139 

158.1 

118,7 

Total North Amer. 

| 17,637 

15,196 

15,935 

2/6.0 

110.7 

192,699 

127,473 

181,580 

401,457 

265,568 

378,297 

1512 

106.1 
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f) AREA 


1 



f) Production 





*93-3 

1931 

Average 

19*6 

0/ 2 J1? 

1932/33 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

- 1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

0 / m* 

X 932/33 

Countries 

1932/33 

193 1/33 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

*93* 

1931/ 

Aver. 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

mi 

iml 
1932 
= 100 

Aver, 

* 100 



1,000 acres 


1932 
— 100 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Korea , , , . . 


2,206 

2,191 

2,252 

100.7 

98.0 

21,161 

. 

20,093 

17,617 

44,086 

41,862 

36,702 

105.3 

120.1 

Japan ..... 


1,916 

2.105 

2,265 

91.0 

84.6 

38,426 

36,730 

38,870 

80,055 

76,522 

80.980 

17,291 

104.6 

98.9 

.Syria andl«ebancn 


810 

818 

746 

99.0 

108.6 

5,084 

6,812 

8,299 

10,592 

14,193 

74.6 

61.3 

.Total Asia . , . 


4,932 

5,114 

5,263 

96.4 

93.7 

64,671 

63,635 

64,786 

134.733 

132,577 

134,973 

101.6 

99.8 

Algeria ..... 


3,206 

3,178 

3,505 

100.9 

91.5 

14,110 

12.993 

16,886 

29,396 

27,069 

35,181 

108.6 

83.6 

Egypt 

Eritrea . .... 


366 

306 

364 

119.7 

100.5 

5.798 

4,653 

5,379 

12,080 

9,694 

1 1,206 

124.6 

107.8 


99 

62 

54 

160.0 

-183.5 

617 

445 

144 

1,286 

928 

299 

138.6 

429.4 

French Morocco . : 


2,930 

3,222 

2,995 

90.9 

97.8 

17,882 

28,335 

21,933 

37,254 

59,032 

45,695 

63.1 

81.5 

Tunis. ..... 


1,483 

1,223 

1,235 

121.2 

120.1 

7,496 

3,968 

4,063 

15,616 

8,268 

8,465 

188.9 

184.5 

Total Africa. . . 


8,084 

7,991 

8,153 

101.1 

99.2 

45,903 

50,394 

48,405 

95,632 

104,991 

100,846 

91.1 

94.8 

* Argentina „ . . 

3) 

1,458 

3 ) 1,439 

3 ) 1,276 

101.3 

114.3 


10,620 

7,668 


22,125 

15,976 



^CMle , ..... 

111 

106 

167 

104.8 

66.7 


1,487 

2,390 


3,097 

4,980 



Grand Totals . 

§) 

56,346 

54,305 

54,274 

103.8 

103.8 

634,801 

524,197 

OATS. 

596,076 

1,322,516 

1,092,096 

1,241,851 

121.1 

106.5 

''Germany ..... 
Austria. .... 


8,115 

8,310 

8,634 

97.7 

94,0 

147,851 

136,795 

144,210 

462,032 

427,482 

450,653 

108.1 

102.5 


784 

777 

759 

100.9 

103.4 

10,020 

7,321 

9,645 

31,312 

22,877 

30,141 

136.9 

103.9 

Belgium .... 


754 

729 

682 

98.0 

104.7 

15,293 

15,483 

15,044 

47,790 

48,384 

47,013 

98.8 

101,7 

Bulgaria , ... . 


281 

295 

335 

95.3 

83.9 

2.489 

2,754 

2,327 

7,777 

8,605 

7,272 

90.4 

106.9 

Spain. . , . . : , 


1,926 

1,986 

1,902 

97.0 

101.3 

17,165 

13,335 

13,333 

53,639 

41,670 

41,664 

128.7 

128.7 

Estonia ..... 


356 

367 

356 

97.2 

100.0 

2,799 

3,615 

2,807 

8,747 

11,296 

8,772 

77.4 

99.7 

* Irish Free State . 


623 

623 

650 

100.0 

95.8 


11,666 

14,628 


36,457 

45,713 



Finland. . . , .. . ' 


1,119 

1,149 

1,100 

97.4 

101.8 

13,398 

34.684 

12,952 

41,867 

45,886 

40,475 

9K2 

1*03.4 

•France. . . . . 


8,418 

8,564 

8,584 

98.3 

98.1 


101,213 

109,233 


316,288 

341,352 



. Engl, and Wales . 


1,577 

1,652 

1,802 

95.5 

87.5 

27,373 

27,774 

32,032 

85,540 

86,793 

100,098 

98.6 

85.5 

•SCO.tlMd' ... 


866 

835 

893 

103.8 

96.9 


13,933 

15,573, 


43,540 

48,664 

19,725 


... 

•FT. Ireland . , . 


286 

286 

312 

100.0 

91.7 


5,065 

6,312 


15,827 


' f # n 

Greece 



344 

279 

■ — 

— 

1,984 

1.688 

1,595 

6,200 

5,274 

4,985 

i 17.6 

124.4 

. Hungary 


575 

596 

665 

96.5 

86.4 

6,387 

4,278 

7,753 

19,959 

13,368 

24,227 

149.3 

82.4 

. Italy ...... 


1,113 

1,146 

1,255 

97.1 

88.6 

13,378 

12,629 

13,112 

41,805 

39,467 

40,974 

105.9 

102.0 

Tatvia , , . . . 


802 

795 

735 

100.9 

109.1 

6,946 

7,555 

5,646 

21,705 

23,611 

17,644 

91.9 

123.0 

.lAthuania ; ... : 


931 

900 

828 

103.4 

! 1 12.4 

.7,981 

8,981 

7,311 

24,940 

28,065 

22,846 

88.9 

102.2 

. Luxemburg . . . 


74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 

1,124 

871 

984 

3,514 

2,721 

3,076 

129.1 

114.2 

Norway . . . . 


235 

237 

241 

99.1 

97.4 

4,250 

3,038 

4,124 

13,282 

9,494 

12,889 

139.9 

103.1 

...Netherlands . . 


350 

369 

378 

94.9 

92.5 

6,693 

6,331 

7,341 

20,916 

19,784 

22,941 

105.7 

91.2 

■ Boland'. . . , ■. 


5,367 

5,367 

5,125 

100.0 

104.7 

52,468 

50,915 

52,374 

163,963 

159,109 

163,668 

103.0 

100.2 

, Portugal , . , . 


422 

443 

— 

— 

2,354 

; 2,026 

1,835 

7,355 

6,331 

5,735 

116.2 

128.2 

; "Kumania . , , , 


’ 2,100 

2,154 

2,757 

; 97.5 

76.2 

16,755 

14,776 

24,354 

52,360 

46,175 

76,107 

113.4 

68.8 

Sweden :■ . .» ■. ■ 


1,577 

1,590 

1,729 

99.1 

91.2 

24,802 

22,326 

25,867 

77,506 

69,767 

80,835 

111.1 

95.9 

Switzerland 


41 

45 

50 

89.7 

81.4 

750 

739 

926 

2,342 

2,308 

2,894 

101.5 

81,0 

. Czechoslovakia 


2,020 

2,031 

2,073 

99.4 

97.4 

36,681 

26,998 

30,809 

114,628 

84,368 

96,276 

135.9 

119.1 

Yugoslavia . 


848 

974 

969 

87.0 

87,5 

5,620 

5,837 

7,283 

17,563 

18,242 

22,759 

96.3 

77.2 

TotalEufope , . 

§) 

31,671 

32,310 

33,169 

98.0 

95.5 

424,561 

390,749 

423,664 

1, 326,642 

1,221,077 

1,323,944 

108.7 

100.2 

■nj.S.S.R, . . . 


35,149 

42,492 

43,286 

82.7 

81.2 



342,579 



1,070,551 



^Canada'.' > 


13,157 

12,871 

12,971 

102.2 

101.4 

143,660 

111,615 

134,725 

448,937 

348,795 

421,014 

128.7 

106.6 

United States, . 


41,994 39,719 

40,230 

105.7 

104.4 

404,909 

355,852 

380,694 

1,265,341 

1,112,037 

1,189,662 

113.8 

106.4 



55,151 

52,590 

53,201 

1043 

103.7 

548,569 

467,467 

515,419 

1,714,278 

1,460,832 

1,610,676 

117.3 

106.4 

Syria and Lebanon 1 


•'28 27 

42 

102.3 

66.6 

300 

228 

287 

936 

711 

897 

151,7 

104.4 

'^Algeria . 


498 

557 

605 

89.4 

82,4 

2,601 

2,628 

4,169 

8,130 

8,212 

13,028 

99.0 

62.4 

French Morocco . 


63 

60 

82 

106.0 

77.2 

; 509 

531 

637 

1,591 

1,660 

1,992 

95.9 

79,9 

Tunis ! 


86 

67 

109 

129.6 

79.3 

I - 617 

728 

780 

1,929 

2,274 

2,429 

84.8 

79.1 

Total Africa. . . 


'647 

684 

796 

94.9 

81.7 

3,727 

3,887 

5,586 

11,650 

12,146 

17,449 

95.9 

66.7 

♦Argentina . . . 

3) 

3,509 

174 

3) 3,470 

166 

3 ) 3,535 

203 

101.1 

104.9 

99.3 

86.0 

100.3 


22,170 

1,575 

862,331 

19,504 

2,171 

944,956 

: ! 


69,280 

4,923 

2,694,766 

60,949 

6,785 

2,952,966 



Grand Totals . 

f> 

87,497 

85,611 

87>208 

102.2 

| 977,157 

\ 3,053,606 

113.3 

103.4 


, -f) The two dates given refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively, — §) In 
cakmkting the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those 
of area are available. — * Countries not included in the totals, — w) Autumn crops. — s) Spring crops. — 1) Including spelt and raeslin. '’•* 
2 ) European crops only. — 3) Area sown. — 4) Barley and meslin. / 
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Irish Free State : The weather during September was variable but generally favour- 
able to harvesting operations, which were carried through successfully. No serious 
damage was reported as due to pests or disease. 

France : In the second half of September temperature fell considerably. Storm 
rains and cool nights with mists or hoar-frost in the mornings characterised the period. 
Work in the fields made good progress and appeared to be in advance of normal. The 
rains favoured sprouting of the first sowings and seeding continues. Weather in the first 
decade of October was good for the season with cool nights. First sowings had gen- 
erally a good appearance and cultivation and further sowings were progressing satisfac- 
torily. Temperatures continue low and snow has fallen in the high plateaus. Heavy 
rains seriously hindered operations in the South, West and Southwest. 

The area under mixed grain this year was iyS.ooo acres against 202,000 in 1931 
ans 199,000 on the average for the period 192610 1 930;. percentages : 88. 2 and 89.4. 
Production is 2,106,000 centals (3,630,000 bushels) compared with 2,051,000 (3,536,000) 
in 1931 and 2,127,000 (3,667,000) on the average for the period 1926 to 1930 ; 
percentages ; 102.7 and 99.0. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the fine spell of August 
was followed by unsettled weather conditions which prevailed during the greater paid 
of September. In the first half of the month frequent rains caused some hindrance 
to the later stages of the cereal harvest. The latter part was cold, with some night 
frosts, but this period -was improved by bright intervals and on the whole, was not 
unfavourable to agriculture. Cereals harvested before the end of August were for the 
greater part secured under very favourable circumstances and a large proportion was 
stacked in good condition, but some of the grain harvested later was badly weathered 
and gathered in damp condition. Good progress was made in ploughing and in clean- 
ing of the stubbles, which w 7 ere rather dirty* in many districts. Very few catch crops 
have been attempted. 

In' Scotland the weather in September was generally rather wet and unsettled but 
fine dry intervals enabled fair progress to be made with harvest work. Most of the 
grain crops were secured in good order. 

In Northern Ireland good progress w r as made in harvesting operations from the 
middle of the second week of September onwards, but dining the first ten days this 
work was interfered with by the unfavourable weather. The harvesting and saving 
of wheat was completed during the month and the few 7 lots threshed yielded well. Only 
a very small proportion of the oat crop remained unsaved at the end of September and 
threshing was in progress in many districts. The forecast that the yield would be 
considerably above average is being supported by the reports following threshing. 
The quality of the grain, generally, is good. There have been a number of instances 
of oats “ heating " in the stack. Harvesting of barley was practically completed but 
little threshing had been done at the end of the month and a satisfactory yield was 
anticipated. 

Hungary During the period September 1 8 to October 5 the weather was charac- 
terised by exceptionally high temperatures and by persistent drought. The quantity 
of precipitation was small. Only after heavy rainfall during the last few days of the 
period mentioned did precipitation in several southern regions on the right bank of the 
Danube reach a normal quantity, whereas in other regions of the country it varied 
from V3 to 2 /s of the noimal quantity. The dry weather was favourable for the 
threshing of cereals but retarded field operations for sow T ing, wdnch is progressing 
slowly. 
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Italy : Preparations for sowings of winter cereals, which had made good progress 
ii the first half of September, were hindered by bad weather in some provinces of 
the North and Centre and by excessive drought in the South ; in the elevated areas 
wheat sowings have began. 

Latvia : The average temperature for. September was above the normal. During 
the first ten days, the weather was warm with a moderate quantity of precipitation. 
During the period from the 10th to the 20th, the. temperature began to fall and the 
quantity of precipitation increased. During the last ten days, the temperature fell 
considerably but rose again at the end of the month. The quantity of rainfall in. Sep- 
tember, although abundant, was. not excessive. 

Lithuania : The weather conditions in September were rather favourable for field 
work. The winter cereal sowings were completed during the latter half of September ; 
at first the weather was favourable but later the rain causechsonie hindrance. 

The production of mixed grain in 1932 was 2,619,000 centals (4,515,000 bushels) 
compared with 2,524,000 (4,352,000) last year and 2,569,000 (4,429,000) on the aver- 
age for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages : 103.8 and 101.9. 

Norway : Production of mixed grain in 1932 is estimated at 279,000 centals (480,000 
bushels) compared with 179,000 (308,000) in 1931 and 278,000 (479,000), the average 
for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages: 156.0 and 100.2. 

Netherlands ; Thanks to the favourable weather during August, it was possible to 
harvest cereals in good conditions. Wheat is giving high yields of good quality except 
in fields where the crop has been lodged and where the grain has remained too small. 
The yield of oats is also good, although it is feared that it will not be so good as an- 
ticipated in the fields lodged. Crop conditions on September 20 were : wheat 74 and 
oats 70, against 73 and 71 respectively on August 18, and 67 for both cereals, the 
September average for the last ten years. 

Poland : Thanks to the favourable weather the cutting of cereals was effected under 
very favourable conditions and germination in the ear was negligible, boss of grain 
during cutting was very small. Field work and the winter sowings were effected under 
mostly favourable conditions. 

Portugal : Up to September 20 the weather was warm and dry, during the last 
ten days of the month adverse weather delayed the completion of threshing of cereals ; 
the rain which fell, however, favoured preparatory work for the sowings. 

Rumania : The latter half of September -was characterised by severe drought and 
exceptionally high temperatures. The preparation of the fields for the autumn sowings 
is very difficult due to lack of moisture. 

Czechoslovakia: The area under spelt this year was 2,290 acres and production 22,100 
centals. Compared with the figures for last year and the average of the preceding five 
years, the area in 1932 represents 148.7 % and 345.1 % respectively and production 
181.4% and 342.3 %. 

The area under mixed grain this year was 19,200 acres compared with 20,750 in 
1931 (92.4 %) and 26,200 on the average for the period 1926-30 (73.2 %). Production 
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is 269,000 centals (464,000 bushels) against 235,000 (403,000) in 1931 (114.5 %) an< ^ 

322.000 (556,000) the average for the period '1926-30 (83.5%). 

Yugoslavia : During the month of September the days were sunny, dry and hot, 
while the nights were rather fresh. These weather conditions were very favourable 
for field work and for winter sowings. The harvesting of the cereals in the first few days 
of the month was everywhere completed. 

U. S. S. R. ; The winter cereal sowings are proceeding rather more slowly than 
last year and were not accelerated until after September 20. The area sown to win- 
ter crops up to October 5 was 71,320,000 acres or 70.5% of the plan, whereas last 
year at the same date 76,586,000 acres or 76.4 % of the area planned had already 
been sown. The North Caucasus and the Ukraine, despite notable efforts made in. 
the latter half of the month, are still backward ; the former had sown 32.9 % of the 
acreage planned and the Ukraine 56.3 %. The Lower-Volga region, where 76.6 % 
of the acreage planned has been sown, is also still in arrear. 

Of the total area sown as on 5 October, 48,610,000 acres belong to the kolkhozi, 

18.560.000 to the individual farms and 4,150,000 to the State farms. 

Tillage preparatory to the spring sowings is also progressing slowly this year; 
on 5 October 21,450,000 acres or 20.2 % of the area planned, had been tilled. Com- 
pared with the same date of last year this area is 16,129,000 acres smaller. 

During the last few weeks the government has introduced a series of measures 
destined to have a repercussion on Russian agriculture in general and on cereal pro- 
duction in particular. The decree of September 4 last based on the great diffusion 
of the collectivisation of individual farms, which in the principal agricultural regions 
of the Union has now extended over 80 %-9o % of the total area originally under 
private ownership, affirms that the degree of collectivisation reached presents the 
possibility of organising agriculture into collective farms on a more rational basis and 
states that the present territorial dimensions of the collective farms should be fixed ; 
the government therefore limits, by a series measures, any further sub-division of the 
kolkhozi farms and the possibility of withdrawal of those peasants who desire to 
return to individual fanning. 

By another decree of September 23, the Government, replying to demands for 
the free distribution of seed, declares that “ owing to the satisfactory production of 
the current year and the reduction of the quantity of cereals which the kolkhozi 
must deliver to the Government ” neither the kolkhozi nor the sovkhozi will be 
granted loans of seed either for the winter or for the spring sowings and that the 
responsability for the formation of the seed reserves necessary for sowing falls on the 
administrations of the kolkhozi and the sovkhozi. 

The third decree, dated September 29, stating that the area at present sown in 
the U. S. S. R. is about 70,000,000 acres larger than that of the pre-war period, makes 
the following provisions : — 

To prevent a further increase in the area of industrial and hoed crops in the 1933 
plan and to increase the area of cereals (principally wheat, oats and barley) concen- 
trating all efforts on the intensification of agriculture and especially on the increase 
of yields per acre. The decree fixes the area of all spring crops in 1933 at 240,900,000 
acres, that is, about 2.5 million acres more than in 1932 ; the area under wheat, barley 
and oats is to be increased by 6,200,000 acres of which 2,500,000 is obtained by increasing 
the area cultivated and 3,700,000 by the reduction of acreages under other less impor- 
tant crops. By a later mea.sure of October 9, the areas to be sown 111 the spring of 1933 
have been fixed as follows : 59,600,000 acres to wheat ; 41,126,000 to oats and 17,967,000 
to barley. 4#®' : 
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By a decree of October 1 the administration of the cereal producing sovkhozi and. 
those for the rearing of livestock has been taken from the Commissariat for Agriculture 
and placed under the charge of an independent Commissariat. 

Lastly, another measure provides, for single regions, a series of rotations which 
should assure an improvement in yields per acre. 

Argentina ; According to the official report dated September 22 of the Department 
of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, the crop condition of 
wheat was good in the province of Buenos Aires and varied from fair to good in the 
South of Santa Fe and the province, of Cordoba and from fair to bad in the North 
of Santa Fe and the province of Bntre Rios where locusts caused some damage. The 
second estimate of the area sown this year to cereals except wheat differs only slightly 
from the fust estimate communicated on August 24. It is calculated that 618,000 
acres of wheat will not be harvested owing to damage by locusts in the North of Santa 
Fe and in the province of Bntre Rios. The cold weather in the first half of September 
has checked the excessive growth of the wheat crop and weeds in the province of 
Buenos Aires whereas the dry weather has damaged crops in the province of Cordoba. 

(Telegram of October 20) : The crop condition of cereals is, in general, good. The 
locust invasion has reached the province of Buenos Aires and it is consequently 
feared that the damage will be more extensive than that already caused in the 
provinces of Santa Fe and Bntre Rios. 

Canada : According to an official report for Saskatchewan, about 85 % of the wheat 
in that province had been threshed by September 26. Threshing is more advanced in 
the southern and central sections of the province where wheat threshing is from 85% 
to iqo % completed as compared with an average of about 60 % in the northern dis- 
tricts. The grading of wheat indicates that the crop is of very good quality, a very 
large proportion going No. 1 or 2 Northern or better. 

United States : In the week ended on September 22 work on the land was back- 
ward. In the last week of the month rains were beneficial in conditioning the soil in 
many areas but it continued too dry in most sections from Virginia northward as well 
as in the southern Great Plains and many areas from the western Bake Region -westward 
to the Pacific coast. In parts of Kansas half of the winter wheat crop had been sown 
and the ground was in good shape for .seed beds, except in the West; the crop was coming 
up in the Northwest and north central sections, with stands good in the latter area. 
The wheat area of the Pacific Northwest badly needed rains. In the first week of October 
work on the land was hindered by the dry state of the soil in many parts of the winter 
wheat belt, but in the second week nearly general rainfall brought an improvement in 
the eastern area of the country. In the third week there was no change in crop 
condition but in the fourth an improvement took place. 

Mexico : August was generally warm and rainy. Preparatory work for the coming 
sowings was in progress. 

Syria and Lebanon : In Lebanon the cereals suffered from the spring drought 
with a consequent reduction of the yields forecast. 

A lgeria ; Preparatory work for the winter sowings of the agricultural year 1932-33 
is continuing under good conditions thanks to light showers. The soil is still too dry, 
however, to permit more widespread tillage for the sowings. Some crops have been 
sown in dry soil since the beginning of October. 

Tunis ; The preparatory work for the winter cereal sowings of the agricultural 
season 1932-33 have been effected under good conditions. The soil is in good condition. 
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Union of South Africa: According to an official report, the failure of the cotton 
market and the poor price of lucerne have encouraged the sowing of a greatly increased 
area to wheat along the Orange River, but over the rest of the Union, with but few 
exceptions, there has been a great decrease in the area sown to winter crops and the 
continuous drought has in many cases destroyed all hopes of a harvest. 

Australia, : According to a telegram of October 17 the weather has been generally 
favourable to wheat crops throughout Australia. Rust has appeared in some parts 
of vSouth Australia and frost damage is reported in a small section of Western Australia. 


MAIZE 

The information on the maize crop received at the Institute since the pub- 
lication. of the September Report already permits a more exact judgement of 
the results of the harvest of this cereal in the northern hemisphere. 

In the first place it is noted from the data available that the four Danubian 
maize producing and exporting countries : Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria have, in the current year, sown to maize 23.0 million acres, which 
is 2.8 % larger than the corresponding area of last year and 9.6 % above the 
average of 1926-30. The remaining seven European countries, for which official 
data are possessed, and which, besides being maize producers, also import this 
product : Italy, France, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Portugal and Switzer- 
land, report an area which is, on the contrary, slightly smaller ( — 0.8 %) than 
that of last year and 4.4 % below the average. These contrasting changes in 
the maize areas of the two groups, reflect the varying importance attached to 
maize growing in the economies of these two groups of countries. In fact, as 
the group of maize importing countries at the same time also imports other bread- 
cereals, it in general prefers to increase the area of cereals destined for human 
consumption. In the last two years, the fact that maize prices have been so 
low compared with the quotations of other cereals, has had an influence in the 
same direction. 

In the group of four Danubian countries the situation as regards maize is 
altogether different. In the first place, in these countries, maize is more largely 
used for human consumption. Further, this crop is favoured by the small- 
holders (so very numerous following the agrarian reform) who profit by utilising, 
for feeding livestock, the main product the maize crop together with its nu- 
merous bye-products. For these special reasons, maize growing has not been 
hit by the price crisis in this group of countries. 

In the eleven European countries considered, the area Is this year 1.7 % 
larger than that of last year and 6.2 % above the average. 

As regards production, the course of the season has been generally very 
favourable for the growth of the crops. It was not until towards the end of 
the growing period and, precisely, in August that the drought and excessive 
heat considerably damaged the crops in Rumania and Hungary, bringing about 
a considerable reduction in the forecast of an exceptionally heavy crop. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances, the total production of the group of four Dan- 
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nbian countries amounts to 292 million centals (521 million bushels) against 
260 (464) last year and 219 {390), the average (112.4 % and 133.5 %). 

The production of the other seven European countries is about 104 million 
centals (185 million bushels), (for Erance : estimate ; for Italy : only “ maggengo 
maize), compared with 86 (154) last year and 90 (161), the average (119.5 % 
and 1 13.3 %). The total production of the eleven countries considered con- 
sequently amounts to 395 million centals (705 million bushels) compared with 
346 (618) in 1931 and 311 (555), the average (114.2 % and 127.6 %), 
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— 100 











1 

000 acres 


~ 100 

x,ooo centals 

j 1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 



Austria . . 

143 

152 

145 

96.9 

102.1 

2,597 

2,794 

2,508 

4,638 

4,990 

4,479 

92.9 

103,5 

Bulgaria 

1,829 

1.676 

1,693 

109.1 

108.0 

23,246 

21,983 

15,239 

41,511 

39,256 

27,212 

105.7 

152.5 

Spain . . . 

1,082 

1,053 

1,044 

102.8 

103.7 

14,775 

14,778 

13,215 

26,384 

26,389 

23,598 

100.0 

111.8 

♦France . . 

782 

855 

843 

91.5 

92.8 


13,789 

9,695 


24,623 

17,312 


I ... 

Hungary . 

2,877 

2,720 

2,652 

105.8 

108.5 

53,762 

33,459, 

35,897 

96,004 

59,749 

64,102 

160.7 

149.8 


3,267 

3,226 

3,515 

101.3 

93.0 

59,353 

40,382 

52,449 

105,988 

72,111 

93,659 

147.0 

113.2 

itai}. . . 

363 

308 

225 

117.6 

161.1 


2,266 

2,167 


4,046 

3,870 



♦Portugal . . 


369 

861 



8,947 

9,824 

8,217 

i 5,976 

17,543 

14,673 

91.1 

108.9 

Rumania. , . 

11,787 

1 1,749 

10,851 

100,3 

108.6 

119,711 

133,674 

101,569 

213,771 

238,704 

181,374 

89.6 

117.9 

Switzerland 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77.1 

Czechoslov.. 

331 

344 

347 

96.2 

95.6 

6,819 

5,020 

5,272 

12,176 

8,965 

9,415 

135.8 

1293 

Yugoslavia. 

6,442 

6,168 

5,734 

104.4 

S 12.4 

95,240 

70,623 

65,918 

170,072 

126,113 

117,711 

134.9 

144.5 

*U. S. S. R. . 

9 : 084 

9,741 

8,483 

93.3 

107.1 


... 

69,622 



124,325 



♦Canada . . 

125 

132 

159 

94,9 

78.8 


3,039 

3,172 


5,426 

5,665 



United Stat. 

108,609 

105,100 

99,449 

103.3 

109.2 

1,615,422 

1,435,432 

1,441,334 

2,884,682 

2,563,271 

2,573,817 

if 2.5 

1 * 12.1 

♦Syria a, Feb. 

56 

65 

120 

86.3 

47.0 


730 

1,352 


1,303 

2,415 

. . . 


Algeria . . 

17 

24 

24 

69.7 

68.6 

141 

133 

144 

252 

238 

257 

106.0 

97.9 

Eritrea . . 

7 

22 

16 

33.3 

47.6 

66 

240 

97 

118 

429 

174 

| 27.5 

67,9 

♦Kenya T) ' . 

176 

161 

1991 

109.9 

88.6 

... 

1,525 

2,804 


2,724 

5,008 



It. Somalil . 

24 

53: 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

213 

521 

417 

'”380 

931 

745 

40,8 

51.0 

.Tunis a) . . 

44 

45 

41 

99.0 

108.2 

121 

no 

109 

217 

197 

194 

110.0 

111.3 

Totals . . / 

J 

136,466 

132,335 

125,553 

103.1 

108.7 

1,991,526 

1/759,213 

■ 

1,734,245 

3,556,299 

3,141,457 

3,096,875 

113.2 

114.8 


* Countries not included in the totals. — s) Spring crop (maggengo). — t) Summer crop (cinquantino) — i) European 
crop. — 2) Maize and sorghum. 


Adding the production of the United States, which is 1,615 million centals 
(2,885 million bushels) a total of 2,010 (3,590) is obtained against 1,781 (3,181) 
in 1931 and 1,752 (3,129) on the average. This constitutes a first indication 
of the probable total for the northern hemisphere. 

Considering that in the four preceding years the entire production of the 
northern hemisphere (excluding the U. S. S. R., China, Turkey and certain 
minor producers) has oscillated between 1,682 million centals (3,004 million 
bushels) as in 1930 and 2,028 (3,622) as in 1929, this year's production of only 
the twelve countries considered closely approaches the maximum of the period 
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I 9 2 '7'3°* ^ may therefore be taken as certain that the production of the whole 

hemisphere will not be less than the large one of 1929. 

As regards the possibilities of export it should be noted that the United 
States , the world’s greatest maize producer, generally places less than 1 % of 
its production on the world market, while the four Banubian countries together 
export on the average about 15 % of their crop. 

As for the possibilities of export from the Banubian group, their very small 
production of wheat should be borne in mind on account of which internal con- 
sumption will certainly absorb a larger quantity of maize than usual. The 
great difference between the prices of maize and of wheat will also influence the 
market in this direction. In Rumania, for example, in the second half of 
September, the price of wheat was exactly double that of maize. This cir- 
cumstance is met with more or less' in all the Banube countries. The Rumanian 
Government, despite of the special situation consequent on the abundant pro- 
duction of maize, estimates that only 33 million centals (59 million bushels] 
can be exported in the season just beginning. Regarding the supplies available 
in the other three Banubian countries there are as yet no official data, but they 
will certainly be large. In the coming season Hungary, whose exports in the two 
preceding seasons despite the duties, remained inferior to imports, will come in 
the world market with conspicuous quantities. Bor the next season the Go- 
vernment has already taken steps to facilitate the rapid and economic transport 
of the product both to the driers and to foreign countries. In the six months 
November- April (the period of maximum export in the northern hemisphere) 
it may also be expected that exports from the United States will be greater than 
in recent }^ears, the extent of the increase depending on the level of prices. 

Argentine stocks from this year’s production are gradually diminishing. 
After an export accelerated from May of this year with very high monthly figures, 
the arrivals in importing countries from this source are expected begin to dimi- 
nish and in the coming months to be supplemented by those from the northern 
hemisphere (Banubian countries and North America). According to provisional 
data the export of maize from Argentina was already in September 12,8 million 
centals (22.8 million bushels) while the monthly quantities from May to August 
varied from 14.1 million centals (25.2 millions bushels) to 19.6 (35.0). 

The general cereal situation in the Danube countries and the low levels of 
prices make a quiet and reserved offer of maize likely despite the relative abund- 
ance of production. On the other hand there must be taken into account the fact 
that the importing countries are all striving to utilize fodders of home origin and 
checking imports by means of duties, quotas and difficult methods of payment 
with a view to preventing the loss of valuta on the part of their respectives 
national economies. y 

* * * 

Austria : Under the influence of the warm weather in September, the maize 
crop ripened very rapidly and harvesting began. The grain has, in general, developed 
normally but on permeable land in the principal producing areas of Styria and Burgen- 
land, growth is often more advanced. The late varieties have suffered most. 
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Crop condition on October 1 was 2.8 against 2.6 on September 1 this year and 
2,5 011 October 1, 1931. 

Hungary : During tile first week of October the maize harvest made good advance 
in favourable weather. Despite the reduction of the official estimate of October 5 
owing to drought,, the production of maize in Hungary tins year is still at a record 
figure. 

Portugal : The crop condition of maize on irrigated land is goodfand a good crop 
is anticipated : in the region of Aveiro, an important producing centre, the recent rains 
having been detrimental to the crop, particularly on low-lying land, the aspect of the 
crop is bad and the yield is expected to be poor. 

Harvesting of the crop on dry land has been completed practically throughout 
the country. Total production is estimated to be smaller than that of 1931. 

Rumania : At the beginning of October harvesting of the maize crop had 
begun in most of the departments. The warm, dry weather greatly favoured this 
operation. 

Yugoslavia : JThe sunny and hot weather during the month of September was 
very favourable for ripening of the maize crop, which, according to the first forecast, 
is estimated to be the highest obtained during the last ten years and also exceeds the 
record-crop of 1920 (91.4 million centals ; 163.3 million bushels), 

Argentina : The maize sowings for the coming season are being effected under 
good conditions thanks to the humidity of the soil. 

United States : In the last week of September cooler weather over the maize belt 
somewhat retarded the ripening of late fields but most of the crop had matured suffi- 
ciently to be safe from frost. In. Iowa, fields remaining green ripened steadily, despite 
the coolness and about 90 % was estimated to be out of danger while the bulk was 
safe in Illinois. Harvesting had begun in parts of the belt. In the eastern Ohio 
Valley and in some Atlantic States the previous dry weather has damaged some crops. 
In the first half of October harvesting was proceeding under good conditions. 

Mexico : The warm, rainy weather in August generally favoured the growth of 
maize crops in the principal areas of production where the drought in the first half of 
the month had retarded the crops. Crop condition on September 1 varied from gocd 
to average, 

Dominican Republic: A very abundant production of good quality is anticipated. 

Egypt : The early cultivations of nili maize in Lower Egypt are in the maturing 
stage. Cob formation is widespread in the general cultivations. Thinning, hoeing and 
manuring are in progress in the late cultivations. In Upper Egypt, however, flower- 
ing is general in the early crops, but cultivation continued in some areas even until 
the early days of October. Irrigation is being attended to, and thinning, hoeing and 
manuring are in progress. The condition of the crop is satisfactory: 100 on 1 October 
and 1 September, against 98 on 1 October, 1931. 

Tunis : The weather has been relatively favourable for growth and harvesting of 
the^ maize 'crop. ' 
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RICE 

Portugal : Harvesting has begun and production may be considered to be normal. 

United States : In the last week of September rice harvesting was general in 
California and cutting and threshing of the late crop continued in Louisiana. 

Mexico : Crop condition during August was good. Normal yields were antici- 
pated in the principal areas of production. 

Dominican Republic : Harvesting has begun and a satisfactory production is 
predicted. 

India : During September the harvesting of autumn paddy and the transplanting 
of winter paddy in Bengal were completed. On October 5 more rain was needed for 
growth in West and North Bengal. Heavy rain fell in many areas of Bihar and Osissa 
during the month; on October 3 condition of winter rice was fair. In Madras heavy 
rain fell during the month on the west coast and moderate or heavy rains occurred at 
times elsewhere; at the end of the month crop condition was fair. Beneficial rains 
fell in the latter half of the month in the Central Provinces and full crops were in prospect ; 
insects and grasshoppers caused some damage, however, in Chattisgarh. The monscon 
was active in Lower Burma. 
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— 100 
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i, 

000 centals 
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= 100 

= 100 

Bulgaria . . 

13 

14 

18 

93.4 

72.8 

304 

290 

350 

675 

645 

777 

104.5 

86.8 

Italy. . . . 

330 

356 

350 

92 8 

94.4 

13,733 

14,428 

14,689 

30,517 

32,062 

32,642 

95.2 

93.5 

United St. . 

845 

974 

962 

86.S 

87.8 

16,958 

20,352 

19,402 

37,684 

45,226 

43,115 

83.3 

87.4 

Korea . . . 

3,824 

4,104 

3,922 

93.2 

97.5 


63,283 

62,987 


140,625 

139,967 



Formosa 1). 

700 

677 

628 

103.3 

111.5 

i 5,987 

14,474 

12,455 

35,526 

32,164 

27,678 

11 0.5 

128.4 

Japan . . , 

7,976 

7,962 

7,829 

100.2 

101.9 

245,425 

220,133 

242,738 

545,378 

489,174 

539,406 

111.5 

101.1 


1) First crop. 


British Malaya : In general, the first half of August was dry and the second half 
wet. The work of preparing the land and transplanting from the nurseries was delayed 
by dry weather in parts of Kelantan, the whole of Province Wellesley and the coastal 
portions of Malacca, as well as in the coastal portion of Krian district where a heavy 
growth of weeds in the canals had impeded the flow of the water. Drought also checked 
the growth of padi in country bordering on the Pahang river, Leptocorisa acuta 
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he pa&i fly, and birds did a little damage to the flowering interseason crop in Selangor, 
jut on the whole a good yield was anticipated. 

Siam : The area planted in 34 out of the 35 provinces of the Seven Inner Circles as 
it 31 July., 1932, amounted to 2,364,300 acres, against 2,191,600 acres at same the time 
ast year, showing an increase of 172,700 acres. The cultivable area in the 35 provinces 
vas this year about 5,116,000 acres. The area planted at the end of July was, there- 
fore, about 46 % of the cultivable land. The condition of the crop was reported to 
5 e as follows : 1 1 provinces doing well ; 1 1 provinces doing fairly well ; 1 1 provinces 
lot doing well ; 2 provinces were not reporting on the condition of the crop. - 

Egypt : The earl} 7 cultivations of seifi rice are about to mature, the weather 
oelng favourable and water abundant. Harvesting of the J apanese variety has begun 
.11 some small areas. The general cultivations are in the stage of grain formation, 
drop condition : 100 at 1 October and 1 September and 94 at 1 October, 1931. The 
cultivation of nili rice was over in the first week of September. The ears are forming 
in the early cultivations and growth is satisfactory. Crop condition: 100 at 1 October, 
and 1 September, 1932 and at 1 October, 1931. 

POTATOES 

The output of the three most important European potato producers, Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, is now known. 

In Germany the 1932 crop is very large, exceeding last year's good crop 
by 3-3 % and the average of the preceding five years by 15.6 % and being the 
largest crop so far obtained, with the exception of the record crop of 1930, 
to which it is inferior by only about 37,500,000 centals (60,000,000 bushels). 

Poland, the second producing country in order of importance (excluding 
the IT. S. S. R.) shows a very considerable reduction (of 11.8 %) on its first estim- 
ate. This year's production is rather poor, 13.2 % below the good crop of last 
year and 2.9 % below the five-3 r ear average, drought having predominated in 
the principal areas of production during the month preceding pulling. 

In Czechoslovakia also the crop has not been good ; it is 13,6 % below that 
of 1931 and 4.9 % below the five-year average. 

Statistical data is not yet available for France in which, however, despite 
the losses caused by rot in some districts, especially in the centre, the yields ob- 
tained are considered satisfactory. 

Despite the marked decrease in Poland on the first estimate and the poor 
crop obtained in Czechoslovakia there is on the whole, thanks to the very abund- 
ant crop obtained by Germany, which accounts for a very large proportion 
of the total production, no noteworthy change in the estimate made last month 
and the 1932 crop may be considered as quite satisfactory and probably exceeding 
the five-year average 

If the figure of France is above the average and the output of European 
producers of less importance, for which figures are not yet available, is good, the 
total production of 1932 will not differ considerably from that of 1931, which 
was a year of abundant crop. 
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Potatoes 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Aver- 

age 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 193- 

1932 

I 93 I 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

^932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

■ 

1930 

% 193 2 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= roo 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

1 , 

000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs | 

Germany . 

7,115 

6,979 

6,943 

101.9 

102.5 

999,284 

967,091 

i 

! 

864,334! 

1,665,440 

1,611,787 

1,440,527 

103.3 

115.6 

Austria . . 

495 

478 

459 

103.5 

107.9 

51,787 

59,879 

52,508; 

86,310 

99,797 

87,512 

86.5 

98.6 

Belgium . . 

435 

425 

410 

102.4 

106.3 

77,704 

78,857 

74,142! 

129,503 

131,425 

123,567 

98.5 

104.8 

Bulgaria 

37 

32 

28 

115.4 

134.3 

1,819 

1,720 

946! 

3,031 

2,866 

1,576 

105.8 

192.4 

Estonia . . 

166 

168 

166 

98.8 

99.9 

14,614 

18,839 

16,688! 

24,356 

31,398 

27,813 

77.6 

87.6 

♦Irish Free S. 

348 

346 

363 

100.6 

96.0 


43,279 

53,605! 


72,132 

89,341 



Finland . . 

192 

174 

173 

110.5 

111.1 

20,426 

15,997 

17,419 

34,042 

26,661 

29,030 

127.7 

117.3 

♦France . . 

3,442 

3,533 

3,589 

97,4 

95,9 


359,350 

308,759! 


598,904 

514,588 



Engl. a. W.. 

504 

447 

489 

112.7 

103.0 

70,000 

53,917 

70.162) 

li 6,667 

89,861 

116,934 

129.8 

99.8 

♦Scotland 

146 

128 

140 

114.0 

104.1 


15,680 

21,258’ 


26,133 

35,429 



♦N. Ireland . 

142 

134 

150 

105.6 

94.5 


15,635 

23,567j 


26,058 

39,277 



Hungary . 

729 

701 

658 

104.1 

110.9 

37.025 

31,912 

41,269 

61,706 

53,185 

68,781 

116.0 

89.7 

Italy . . . 

1,018 

1,015 

870 

100.3 

117.0 

44,093 

33,136 

42,804 

73,486 

55,226 

71,339 

133.1 

103.0 

Cat via . . 

253 

247 

207 

102.4 

122.0 

25,373 

25,729 

18,645 

42,288 

42,880 

31,075 

98.6 

136.1 

* Lithuania . 

427 

409 

347 

104.4 

123.0 


43,254 

33,644 


72,089 

56,072 



Luxemburg. 

40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0 

5,115 

4,700 

3,652 

8,524 

7,832 

6,086 

108.8 

140.1 

Malta . 

7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100.3 

564 

670 

636 

941 

1,117 

1,060 

84.2 

88.7 

Norway . . 

123 

116 

120 

105.9 

103.0 

22,399 

17,071 

18,150 

37,330 

28,451 

30,249 

131.2 

123.4 

Netherlands 

434 

406 

428 

107.1 

101.5 

81,130 

60,322 

72,753' 

535,215 

100,535 

121,253 

134.5 

111.5 

Poland . . 

6,677 

6,716 

6,250 

99.4 

106.8 

593,045 

683,179 

610,520 

988,389 

1 ,138,609 

1,017.513 

86.8 

97.1 

♦Rumania i). 

457 

474 

484 

96.5 

94.4 


40,789 

43,463 


67,981 

72,437 



Sweden . . 

337 

327 

354 

103.1 

95.2 

43,872 

33,020 

36,508 

73,119 

55,033 

60,846 

132.9 

120.2 

Switzerland. 

115 

113 

119 

102.0 

97.0 

14,813 

16,898 

14,973 

24,688 

28,164 

24,952 

87.7 

98.9 

Czechoslov . 

1,811 

1,778 

1,772 

101.9 

102.2 

185,236 

214,429 

194,761 

308,720 

357,375 

324,594 

86.4 

95.1 

♦U.S.S.R. . 

a ) 13,732 

15,104 

13,671 

- 

- 



990,152 



1,650,221 



Canada . . 

540 

584 

562 

92.5 

96.1 

41,745 

52,305 

46,352 

69,575 

87,175 

77,252 

79.8 

90.1 

United St. . 

, 3,411 

3,371 

3,097 

101,2 

110.1 

214,108 

225,311 

213,920 

356,847 

375,518 

356,526 

95.0 

110.1 

♦Syria a. Leb. 

18 

20 

16 

87.8 

115.6 


971 

1,089 

... 

1,619 

1,815 




24 

29 

30 

84.8 

80.1 

958 

723 

874 

1,597 

1,205 

1,457 

132.5 

109.6 

Algeria { * m) 

28 

24 

25 

117.1 

112.2 


949 

918 


1,582 

.1,530 



Totals . . 

24,463 

24,154 

23,182 

101.3 

105.6 

2,545,110 

2,595,705 

2 , 412,014 

4,241,774 

4,326,100 

4,019,942 

98.1 

105.5 


* Countries not included in the totals. — <?) winter, so-called early potatoes, — m) Main season crop, — 1 } Unmixed 
•crops. — 2 ) Area sown as on 20 June 1932. 


* * * 

Germany : The lifting of potatoes has this year begun relatively early. Yields are 
in general forecast to be satisfactory as regards both quantity and quality. 

A ustria : At the end of September harvesting of early potatoes was fairly well 
advanced. Although production of the latter left much to be desired, the production 
of main season potatoes is still less satisfactory due to the drought. The foliage with- 
ered before the tubers were well developed. The latter are generally numerous but 
small and not of good keeping quality. 

Crop condition on October i was 2.7 against 2,6 on September 1 this year and 
on October 1, 1931. 



Belgium, ; The potato crop was lifted under good conditions ; yields are very abun- 
dant and often vary, according to situation, from 1S0 centals {300 bushels) per acre 

Spam : Production of potatoes in some regions is estimated to be poor while in 
others it is abundant to the point of causing difficulty in marketing the product. 

Estonia : During the period of growth of potatoes, the weather conditions were 
unfavourable, this explaining the decrease in production of 22 % compared with that 
of last year. 

Irish Free State : The weather conditions during September, though variable, did 
not retard harvesting operations, which were practical!} 7 completed at the end of the 
month. No damage of a serious character was reported as due to disease or pests. 

France : The lifting of potatoes has made very good progress. In the Centre and. 
West numerous eases of rotting are reported but production is on the whole satisfactory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales lifting of the main 
potato crop was in progress in most areas at the end of the month and in some districts 
was well forward. Reports indicate that in most districts the crop is yielding well 
and condition and quality 'are good. Disease is not unusually prevalent and provided 
that the tubers can be clamped in good condition there is no reason to anticipate that 
they will not keep satisfactorily. 

In Scotland mild and humid conditions were general in September and root crops 
made very fair progress. Potatoes continued to grow very satisfactorily and a small 
proportion of the crop was lifted under good conditions. The crops generally are 
healthy. 

In Northern Ireland the lifting of the main crop varieties commenced during the 
month and although the expectation of a bumper crop may not be fully realised in 
some districts, the results are highly satisfactory. The extra strong development of the 
foliage, followed by second growth in some crops will, it is believed, have an adverse 
effect on the yields as excess foliage was produced at the expense of tuber development. 
Blight caused damage in a few areas during the month but generally the effects of the 
disease have been comparatively light this year. 

Hungary : During the first week of October, lifting of the potato crop advanced 
under good conditions. Owing to the considerable reduction made 011 October 5 in 
the previous official production estimate due to the drought, the production of potatoes 
this year will be below the average. 

Lithuania : The weather conditions during September and at the beginning of 
October were not very favourable to the potato crops. 

Poland : According the second estimate of September 13 the total production of pota- 
toes is estimated at 593 million centals (988 million bushels) so that compared with 
the estimate based on the information obtained on August 15 there is a decrease of 
Si *4 million centals {136 million bushels) or about 12 %. This is to be explained by 
the effects of the drought due to which, in many areas, growth of the tubers has been 
checked, back of moisture was felt especially in the departments of Warsaw, Lodz, 
Lvov and Kielze (over 90 %); in the other departments the drought was felt less sev- 
erely, whereas in several places in the eastern departments, excessive moisture was 
reported . 
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Switzerland ; Harvesting made rapid progress during the weeks of fine , weather in 
September. 

Canada ; According to a telegram dated October 10 received from the Canadian 
Government potato production this year is much smaller than in 1931. The summer 
season in the Maritimes and eastern Canada was rather unfavourable but the main 
damage was- caused by blight and rot in the autumn. 

Cyprus: At the middle of September the new crop was making satisfactory progress, 
but the area planted was reported to be restricted, and there was a shortage of irri- 
gation water. 


SUGAR 


The weather conditions in September and the first few days of October were 
largely favourable for the growth and maturity of sugar beet in Europe ; the}’ 
were not however, so generally favourable as in the preceding month. In fact, 
although the last stage of growth was in general regular, in some countries the 


J-932-33 Campaign. — Analysis of Sugar Beets . 


COUNTRIES 

Average weight of root 




1932 

i 93 i 

1926- 

1930 

1932 

| ? 9 2 3 o 

1932 

1931 

1926- 

1930 

1932 

1931 

1926- 

1930 


oz. 

oz. 

oz. | 

oz. 

OZ, oz. 

% 

% 

i % 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 




2nd week of September. 






Belgium . . . . . j 

j 20.6 J 

1 ~~ 

X) 17.3 

27.0 

— X) 27.2 j 

14.9 

- 1 

I) 14.4 j 

1 3 -'i 

~ 1 

X) 2.5 


3rd week of September. 


Germany . . . . > 

18.7 

18.1 

2 ) 36.8 

15.4 

17.6 

2 ) 19,1 

16.7 

17.0 

2 ) 16.4 

3.1 

3.0 

Netherlands ... 

26.2 

— 

— 

— ■ . 

— 

— 

15.4 

— 

4.0 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

17.8 

19.3 

15.7 

11.7 

13.4 

12.8 

18.2 

17.6 

17.5 

3.2 

3.4 


4th week of September. 


Germany . ... . 

20.1 

20.0 

18.1 

15.2 

19.0 

i 17.7 

17.0 

173 

17.3 

3.4 

33 

Belgium ..... 

24.0 

— 

3) 21.5 

27.2 

— 

3 ) 28.4 

15.1 

— 

,3) 15.5 

3.6 

— . 

Finland. . , . , , . 

21.6 

18.6 

4) 16.8 

27.7 

253 

4) 23.9 

15.4 

16.5 

4) 14.6 

3.3 

3.1 

France ...... 

192 

18 3 

2 ) 17.9 

19.0 

20.6 

2 ) 17.5 

17.3 

17.7 

2 ) 16.8 

33 . 

3.2 

Czechoslovakia . . 

19.0 

19.8 

16.9 

10.9 

12.7 

113 

18.5 

18.0 

17.9 

3.5 

3,6 


East week of September. 


Finland, . . . 

. . 

1! 22.8 


14) 17.6 26.6 26.6 

4) 23.4 15.8 


!4) 143 11 

3.6 I 

3.8' 

[ 4 ) 

2.6 

France . . , , 


II 2U 

j 21.1 | 

5) 17.6 13.8 — 

5) 15.0 16.7 

16,5 j 

5 } 17.5 1 

3.3 

! ' • ' ■ - 

r 

3.0 





1st week of October. 







Netherlands 


11 ,,j 1 

23.0 | 

6) 27.2 | — j. — 

- 16.4 

| M.6 | 

|6> 17.7 ]| 

4.9 | 

■ j 

| 43 

r 

4.8 


1 } Average 1926 and 1927. 2 ) Average 1926 to 1928 and 1930. — 3 ) Average 1926. 1927 and 1930. — 4 ) Average 

1927 to 1930. — 5) Average "1 926, , to ' 1929. — 6 ) Average 1928 to 1 930. ' 
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dry weather at the end of September hardened the soil, creating difficulties of 
lifting the crop and prejudicing the final phase of maturity. These conditions 
were experienced in Czechoslovakia, where the weather was dry and warm up 
to the first ten days of October, during which temperatures were still very 
high and considerably above the average. In Bohemia some precipitation was 
recorded in the first few days of October, somewhat improving the situation, but 
in Moravia the dry weather persisted so long as to arouse anxiety concerning 
the good progress of harvesting of 107 factories which have sent their reports 
to Prague however, 73 indicate a good crop and 23 a satisfactory one. The sugar 
content per root is nearly equal to that of last year and considerably above the 
average. 


Sugar beet . 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Aver- 

age 

% 1932 

1933 

1931 

Average 

1926 


1931 

Average 

1926 

% 1933 

1926 



to ■ 


to 






to 







1931 

Aver- 




1930 

; 1931 

age 



1930 



1930 

age 


1, 

000 acres 

=s lOO 

jwa IOO 

: 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 


— IOO 

Germany . 

669 

941 

1,102 

71.1 

! 60.7 

164,625 

243370 

257,369 

8,231 

12,168 

12,868 

67.6 

64.0 

Belgium . . 

132 

■ 128 

155 

102.9 

85.4 

33,002 

32,310 

39,372 

1,650 

1,615 

1,969 

102.1 

83.8 

Bulgaria 

30 

30 

46 

100.0 

63.9 

5,291 

4,189 

6,001 

265 

209 

300 

126.3 

88.2 

Spain . . . 

202 ! 

277 

166 

73.0 

122.2 

40,190 

62,969 

38,361 

2,009 

3,148 

1,918 

63.8 

104.8 

Finland , . 

6 

5 

5 

1173 

110.9 

1,036 

794 

834 

52 

40 

42 

130.6 

124.2 

’’'France . . 

617 

621 

633 

99.4 

97.5| 


136,592 

145,298 


6,829 

7,265 



*FngL a. W. 

255 

233 

220 

1093 

115.7t 

* ♦ * 

37,094 

40,045 


1.875 

2,002 


. . . 

’’‘Scotland 

1 

1 

4 

78.8 

203 


114 

482 


6 

24 



Hungary . 

113 

134 

172 

84.0 

65.5 

18,356 

21,301 

32,654 

918 

1,065 

1,633 

86.2 

56.2 

Italy . . . 

207 

287 

253 

72.2 

82.0, 

49,604 

52,263 

57,967 

2,480 

2,613 

2,898 

94.9 

85.6 

Netherlands 

99 

93 

153 

106.9 

64.7 

34,613 

22,690 

45,961 

1,731 

1,134 

2,298 

152.5 

75.3 

’’’Poland . . 


367 

517 




60,875 

96,718 


3,044 

4,836 

152.0 


Sweden . . 

* *99 

87 

75 

f 1*3.4 

13*1.0 

29,366 

19,317 

18,577 

i ,468 

966 

929 

1*58.1 

Switzerland, 

3 

3 

4 

109.4 

96.8 

1,036 

838 

1,056 

52 

42 

53 

123.7 

98.1 

*CzechosIov. 

361 

46! 

637 

78,2 

56,6 


115,541 

146,730 

... 

5,777 

7,336 


... 

•U.S.S.R. . 

3,123 

3,401 

1,868 

91.8 

167.2 



208,073 


... 

10,404 



Canada , . 

45 

50 

48 

90.0 

94.4 

9,000 

9,180 

8,736 

450 

459 

437 

98.0 

103.0 

United St. . j 

813 

713 

701 

114.0 

116.0 

171,740 

158,060 

154,365; 

8,587 

7,903 

7,718 

108.7 

111.3 

Totals' , . 

2,418 

2,748 

2,880 

88.0 

83.9 

557,859 

627,281 

661,253 

27,893 

31,362 

33,063 

88.9 

84.4 


* Countries not. included in the totals. 


In Trance, until the period September 10-20, the persistence of dry weather 
aroused some anxiety regarding the outcome of lifting but subsequent rainfall 
brought an improvement in the condition of the crop although to a varying 
degree in the different regions. The sugar content per root is fairly high and 
is above that of last year and the average. 

In Poland, though the dry, warm weather has increased sugar content, it 
has, however, as in the countries mentioned above, so dried and hardened the 
soil as to hinder the regular growth of the plants and their lifting. 
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In Spain, the condition of the beet crop lias also deteriorated a little but, 
in contrast to the state oi affairs in the countries already dealt with, the cause 
is, in this case, delay to maturity by excessive rain. 

' Among the minor producing countries crop condition has deteriorated sligthly 
only in Austria. 


Production of Beet Sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIES 


Total production 

DURING THE SEASON 


% 1932-33 

1932-33 

1 ) 

1931-32 

Average 
1926-27 to 
1930-31 

1932-33 

I) 

1931-32 

Average 
1926-27 to 
1930-31 

1931-32 

= 100 

Average 

IOO 

thousand centals 

short tons 

Germany 

23,247 

35,160 

42,889 

1,162,330 

1,757,960 

2,144,396 

66 

54 

Austria . .......... 

3,858 

3,585 

2,506 

193,000 

179,220 

125,315 

108 

154 

Belgium .......... 

5,090 

4,422 

5,733 

254,500 

221,113 

286,621 

115 

89 

Bulgaria 

595 

563 

843 

30,000 

28,126 

42,131 

106 

71 

Denmark .......... 

4,079 

2,690 

3,243 

204,000 

134,000 

162,126 

152 

126 

Spain. ........... 

4,805 

7,954 

4,988 

240,266 

397,690 

249,391 

60 

96 

Irish Free State. ...... 

560 

125 

442 

28,000 

6.257 

22,113 

447 

127 

Finland. . ......... 

121 

93 

76 

6,100 

4,633 

3,803 

131 

159 

France „ 

19,842 

18,850 

20,299 

990,000 

942,481 

1,014,934 

105 

98 

Great Britain ........ 

7,275 

5,631 

5,718 

360,000 

281,528 

285,877 

129 

127 

Hungary 

2,315 

2,761 

4,685 

1 16,000 

338,062 

234,235 

84 

49 

Italy. . . 

6,173 

7,901 

8,218 

310,000 

395,100 

410,900 

78 

75 

Datvia 

551 

243 

83 

28,000 

12,100 

4,134 

227 

667 

Netherlands. . . . . *. , . . 

4,960 

3,687 

6,162 

248,000 

184,399 

308,111 

134 

80 

Poland 

9,281 

10,880 

15,911 

464,000 

543,968 

795,556 

85 

58 

Rumania 

1,455 

1,138 

3,013 

73,000 

56,900 

150,630 

128 

48 

Sweden 

4,630 

3,166 

2,728 

230,000 

158,304 

136,399 

146 

170 

Switzerland . . 

143 

134 

148 

7,200 

6,700 

7,424 

107 

97 

Czechoslovakia ....... 

14,069 

17,921 

24,384 

703,437 

896,055 

1,219,161 

79 

58 

Turkey ■. . 

441 

353 

129 

20,000 

18,000 

6,444 

125 

342 

Yugoslavia . 

1,604 

1,903 

. 2,272 

80,223 

95,132 

113,615 

84 

71 

Total Europe a) . . . . 

115,094 

129,160 

154,470 

5,748,056 

6,457,568 

7,723,316 

89 

74 


28,219 

33,069 

26,723 

1,410,000 

1,650,000 

1,336,142 

85 

106 

Total Europe b) . . . . 

143,313 

162,229 

181,193 

7,158,056 

8,107,568 

9,059,458 

88 

79 

Canada .......... 

1,050 

1,071 

818 

52,500 

53,569 

40,912 

98 

128 

"United States 

26,624 

24,882 

22,916 

1,331,000 

1,244,075 

1,145,797 

107 

116 

Total North A merica . ... 

27,674 

25,953 

23,734 

1,383,500 

1,297,644 

1,186,709 

107 

117 

♦Korea . .......... 


36 

15 


1,822 

764 



* Japon . .......... 


592 

517 

... 

29,598 

25,868 

.. .... 

.... 

Total Asia . . . . 

... 

628 

532 

... 

31,420 

26,632 

... 


♦Australia . . 

... 

118 

53 


5,878 

2,648 



fa) . , 

142,768 

155,113 

178,204 

7,131,556 

7,755,212 

8,910,025 

92 

"" 80 

General totals | 

170,987 

188,182 

204,927 

8,541,556 

9,405,212 

10,240,167 

91 

83 


*) Countries not included in the totals — a) Not including the U. S. S. R. — b) Including the U.S. S. R. — l) Approxi- 
mate data. — 2 ) Average 1927-28 to 1930-31. 


The crop condition of beet is better in Germany, where, since the end of 
September the temperature has fallen considerably, accompanied by propitious 
rain. The crops benefited and the harvest was already in full swing early in 
October. Sugar content is very satisfactory. 

In Great Britain and Hungary a good production in proportion to the 
area under the crop is expected. In Italy, as reported in the last number, a new 
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agreement lias been made between the .growers and the Censor zw nazi'onale dei 
fahbricanti di zucchero , according to which the latter are to purchase a quantity 
of beets 15 % greater than that agreed on last March because production of 
beets was very large but of low sugar content. Subsequent to the agreement, 
however, there has been an increase in weight of the roots accompanied by an 
increase in the proportion of sugar content and the factories, faced with the pres- 
sure occasioned b}? such abundance, have had to agree to purchase 5 % more than * 
laid down by the second agreement. In the other and less important sugar 
producing countries crop condition is good and where harvesting has been begun 
it, has proceeded satisfactorily, . 


The figures in the following table are supplied 
by the « Association Internationale Sucriere » of Vienna. 


Countries 

Sugar beet 

■ Raw 

sugar 

1932 

*93i 

1932-33 

x 93 -32 



Thousand centals 


■Germany 

142.827 

207,550 

23,247 

35,160 

Austria 

20,856 

21,410 

3,437 

3,584 

Belgium 

37.479 

29,233 

5,108 

4,521 

Denmark 

26.896 

16,259 

4,079 

2,691 

Irish Free State 

3,463 

768 

562 

123 

Finland 

1,102 

691 

132 

93 

Hungary . . ... ... . , ... . . . . . . . 

16,535 

18,012 

2,315 

2,761 

•Italy 

48,502 

54,961 

6,393 

7,968 

Poland - . . . . . ... . 

52,250 

60,331 

9,281 

10,871 

Rumania 

9,480 

7,275 

1372 

1,057 

Sweden . . . 

28,969 

18,793 

4,665 

3,166 

Czechoslovakia 

80,097 

97,662 

14,069 

17,921 

Turkey ' 

2,359 

2,275 

408 

353 

Yugoslavia. 

11,574 

13,420 

1,604 

1,903 

Total . . . 

482,387 

548,640 

76,672 

92,172 



Short tons 


Germany 

7,141,270 

10,377,370 

1,162,330 

1,757,960 

Austria 

1,043,000 

1,070,470 

171,832 

179,180 

Belgium'. . , „ , . . . . . . . . . . . 

1,900.000 

1,462,000 

255,394 

226,042 

Denmark . . . . . ... . ... . . . . . , . 

1,340,000 

812,900 

204,000 

134,530 

Irish, Free State. 

173,000 

38,410 

28,100 

6,150 

.Finland . . ..... . . . . . . , , . . 

55,000 

34,530 

7,000 

4,633 

Hungary ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

830,000 

900,598 

116,000 

138,060 

Italy . ... . . . " . , . , . . . , . . . . . 

2,400,000 

2,748,000 

320,000 

398*400 

Poland . . . . . . . . . . 

2,610,000 

3,016,523 

464,000 

543,556 

Rumania . . , . . . . . . . . . 

470,000 

360,000 

68,580 

52,849 

'.Sweden' . ... . . . . . . ... , . 

1,448,000 

939,629 

233,200 

158304 

Czechoslovakia..'. . .. . . . ..... 

4,004,810 

4,883,030 

703,437 

896,055 

Turkey" . . . ... . ... . . . . . . . . . 

118,000 

113,800 

20,400 

18,000 

•'Yugoslavia..'.,, ... , . ... , ... . 

579,000 

671,007 

80,223 

95,132 

Total . . . 

24,112,080 

27,428.267 

3,834,496 

4*608,851 


In the U. S. S. R., on the other hand, pulling of the beets is proceeding with 
difficulty and there is a danger that it will not be completed in good time; 
where it has been completed the unit yield is low. 

In the United States the beet harvest is proceeding regularly. 
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In this number of the Crop Report is published for the first time the table 
containing- the first estimates of production of beet sugar in the' campaign just 
initiated. The data have been in large part communicated to the Institute in 
response to the annual enquiry sent to the various Governments and associations 
of sugar producers. In addition to these data those of the International Sugar 
Association of Vienna, which we publish separately, have been utilized and where 
these also are lacking the figures have been estimated from areas, cultivated and 
crop condition. For the U. S. S. R., given the conditions In which the crop was 
lifted and in view of the information published in the Soviet newspapers, a figure 
of 70 centals (3.6 sh. tons) per acre has been adopted as the unit yield for calculat- 
ing the probable sugar production. 

It need not be added that these first estimates must be taken with caution 
and that they will be subsequently modified. They may be taken, however, as 
giving in a general way a sufficently close approximation to the truth. Ac- 
cording to these first estimates the production of beet-sugar in Europe excluding 
the U. S. S. R., will in 1932-33 be 11 % less than that of 1931-32 and 26 % 
less than the average of five years ending 1930-31. Taking into account the 
U. S. S. R., these percentages do not greatly change. 

For North America this season's sugar production will, on the other hand, 
be 7 % larger than that of last year and 17 % larger than the average. 

E. R. 


% % * 

Germany : Sugar beet have benefited by the rainfall towards the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Austria : The foliage of sugar beet has been withered by the dry weather. The 
bulbs have increased little in bulk. Fitting has commenced in some places. 

Crop condition on October 1 was 2.9 against 2.5 on September 1, 1932 and 2.4 on 
October i, 1931. 

Belgium ; Beet yields are expected to be above the normal ; sugar content, however, 
leaves something to be desired; some plants have gone to seed. 

Spain ; Production of beet is estimated to be smaller than that forecast in Sep- 
tember due to the extension of attacks of « cercospora »; low temperatures and excessive 
rain have moreover, hindered the normal ripening of the roots. It is anticipated that 
quality will be unsatisfactory ; the harvest is backward. 

Irish Free State ; The variable weather conditions during September did not 
retard harvesting operations, which were practically completed at the end of the month* 
No serious damage by pests or disease is reported. ~ 

France : The continuance of fine, seasonal weather has been, favourable for the 
lifting of sugar, beet. Prospects are very encouraging, despite the great irregularity 
of yields. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the yield per acre 
and sugar content of sugar beet are expected to be about average. 
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Hungary : During the first week of October, the lifting of sugar beet was in progress. 
The most recent estimate of production made on October 3 only slightly reduces that 

made on September 14 due to the drought. 

Lithuania : The weather conditions in September and at the beginning of October 
were very favourable for the growth of sugar beet. 

U. S. S. R. : On October 1 the lifting of sugar beet had been accomplished on 
622,000 acres, that is, 13.4 % of the area under sugar beet. For the Ukraine the per- 
centage was 1 1. 7. 

There is still a lack of general information on the forecasts of production of sugar 
beet. A publication of the Commissariat for Agriculture, dealing with the area lifted 
up to September 25 in the Ukraine and in the central Black Barth region (which 
comprises nearly the whole of the sugar beet area in the U. S. S. R.), notes that the 
work of lifting is being effected slowly and that unless it is hastened it will not be 
possible to terminate it during the period fixed by the authorities. It observes moreover, 
that the data for the central Black Barth region (which are also characteristic of the 
situation in the Ukraine), show another side to the situation. A comparison between 
the data of quantity of sugar beet harvested up to the present and the area from which 
these quantities have been obtained, lead to the conclusion that the yield per acre, 
instead of the 131.1 centals (6.6 short tons) per acre forecast in the plan for this region, 
is only 65.1. (3.3) To a considerable extent, these not very high yields per acre are the 
consequence of considerable losses incurred during the lifting of the crop. 

United States : Harvesting of sugar-beet advanced in the West during the last 
week of September. In the last week of September sugar cane continued to make 
good to excellent progress in Louisiana. 

India : Rainfall during September was irregular in the United Provinces ; there 
was damage by floods in some areas but others were in need of rain ; crop condition 
was fairly good at the end of the month and prospects were favourable. 

Rainfall varied also in the Punjab and on October 3 condition was average to 
good on irrigated areas and below the average to average on those unirrigated. Heavy 
rains fell also in Bihar and Orissa, condition varying according to region, but being 
good on October 3 in Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 

Egypt : The sugar cane crop is growing satisfactorily and the early cultivations 
are maturing and are being cut for local consumption. Crop condition as on 1 October 
was at 103, against 102 as on 1 September, 1932 and 10 1 as on 1 October, 1931. 

VINES 

In the three most important viticultural countries of the Mediterranean 
basin and in Portugal, the very warm, dry weather experienced in the latter 
half of August predominated also in the first half of September : subsequently, 
beginning with heavy rain towards the 20th, of the month, marked and persistent 
disturbances of the weather affected large areas, causing, in the countries men- 
tioned; above,- ‘sometimes notable damage and further delaying the vintage when 
it was about to begin. 

Precipitation was particularly heavy and widespread in the four southern 
wine producing departments of France ; extensive floods were the cause of grave 



damage, particularly in Herault and Card, At the beginning of October the 
weather improved throughout France and the vintage was continued actively 
in the first half of the month though hindered by copious rain in some areas of 
the South. French wine production, which a month ago was estimated at xooo- 
x,iqo million Imperial gallons (1,200-1,300 million American gallons), may, 
under the influence of this ensemble of unfavourable circumstances, be reduced ; 
it is, however, difficult at this moment to make a sufficiently precise estimate ; 
the magnitude of production, which a private estimate places as low as 900 
million Imperial gallons (1,100 million American gallons), will not be known 
until after the producers have made their declarations. 


Vines . 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932 



Average 



Average 

% 1932 

Countries 

1932 

1931 

age 

1926 



1932 

1931 

1926 

1932 

I93 i 

1926 





to 

to 






to 

1931 

Aver- 







1931 

Aver- 




1930 

age 



1930 



1930 

age 


1,000 acres 

— 100 

— 100 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 Amer. gallons 

M iOO 

— IOO 

Germany . 

205 

204 

201 

1003 

101.6 


62,463 

40,928 


75,012 

49,151 



Bulgaria . , 

222 

217 

199 

102.3 

111.7 

1 ) 57,722 

1 ) 61,789 

1 ) 35,007 

1 ) 69,318 

1 ) 74,179 

1 ) 42,041 

93.4 

164.9 

Spain , , . 

2)3,526 
2 ) 3 ) 

3,526 

3,460 

100.0 

101.9 

i)406,453 

1)419,583 

i)481,258 

1)488,114 

1)503,881 

i)577,948 

%9 

84.5 

France . . 

3,867 

3,829 

3,749 

101.0 

103.2 


1,305,136 

1,161,878 



1,567,350 

1,395,312 

■ f ., d . m 

... 

Ital y- • (4 

2,055 

7,782 

2,007 

7,918 

2.051 

8,572 

102.4 

98.3 

100.2 

90.8 

} 945,895 

731,146 

866,401 

1,1 35,934 

878,041 

1,040,470 

129.4 

109.2 

Luxemburg. 

3 

3 

3 

99.0 

78.4 

847 

1,880 

1,139 

1,017 

2,258 

1,-367 

45.0 

74.4 

Czeclioslov. 

47 

45 

42 

105.8 

111.8 

... 

10,027 

5,572 


12,041 

6,691 

..." 


Syria a. Xeb. 

126 

130 

108 

96.9 

117.2 

- 


- 

- 



- 

- 

Algeria . . 

2 ) 773 

2 ) 771 

2 ) 564 

100.2 

137. 1 

373,958 

348,808 

248,229 

449,090 

418,887 

298,101 

107.2 

150.7 

■Tunis . . . 

2 ) 99 

2 ) 87 

2 ) 72 

113.5 

137.3 

32,996 

15,398 

19,255 

39,626 

18,492 

23,123 

214.3 

171.4 


w) Unmixed crop. — m) Mixed crop. — i) Must. — 2) Area bearing. — * 3) The June estimate has been reduced on 
the basis of the correction made in the estimate of the area bearing in 1931, 


The alcoholic degree of the product is lower than last year, particularly in 
the entire southern area. The delay to the vintage has retarded the com- 
mercial season, contributing indirectly to the firmness of the home market. 

In Italy, harvesting was also delayed by 15 to 25 days according to area. 
Rainfall, which was scattered and generally light in the period September 10-20, 
fell heavily in the last ten days of the month except in southern Italy. In the 
first two weeks of October the weather was on the whole unfavourable for ripen- 
ing ; while, in Sicily and Apulia the vintage proceeded regularly, in Tuscany 
violent winds, hailstorms and torrential rain damaged the fruit and seriously 
hindered work. The official forecast of 946 million Imperial gallons (1,136 million 
American gallons) referring to the end of September, may, due to the subse- 
quently unfavourable course of the season, be rather too high,; this estimate of 
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wine prod notion exceeds that of 1931. by about 29 % whereas it is now gener- 
ally calculated that the percentage should be about 20 % . 

Quality is inferior to that of last year ; it is, in fact, feared that in some 
areas of northern and central Italy the product will hardly reach the minimum 
alcoholic degree required for sale and fixed hv the law as from November I, 1932 
onwards, at io° for red wine and 9 0 for white wine. Supplies of old wine are 
being rapidly exhausted and market quotations are maintained firm with a 
local tendency to rise. 

The area affected by the cyclone at the end of September in western Europe, 
also included part of the Spanish vineyards which were, in places and to a vary- 
ing degree, damaged by the adverse conditions and low temperature ; in the 
Mancha area, the night frosts caused varying damage to the plants. The too 
abundant rain was prejudicial to the quality of the wine which promises to be 
generally inferior ; the vintage at the beginning of October was fairly well ad- 
vanced. The first estimate of production of must is 3 % below the figure for 
1931 (which was a year of poor production) and 15-16 % below the average 
production of the quinquennium 1926-30. Prices are well maintained. 

As regards the other European countries, in Central Europe production is 
expected to be rather below that of 1931 ; in southeastern Europe the situation 
varies and in general forecasts are less favourable than those previously published. 

In the French North African possessions, where the course of the season 
has on the whole been very favourable to viticulture, wine production is reported 
to reach a record level ; Algeria, whose production may contribute to partly com- 
pensate for the French production deficit, reports, in fact, a quantity of wine 
approaching 374 million Imperial gallons (449 million American gallons) com- 
pared with nearly 248 (298), the average for the quinquennium 1926-30. 

The above summary of information leads to a revision of the forecast of the 
total wine production of the northern hemisphere published in the September 
Report : it is probable that the total production of this hemisphere is about 
2-3 % below the first estimate (3,300 million Imperial gallons; 4,000 million 
American gallons) and apparently not much below the average of the quinquen- 
nium 1926-30 (3,250 million Imperial gallons; 3,900 million American gallons). 

m. e. 

♦ .# 

Germany.: Thanks to the warm weather in September grapes made generally good 
growth. According to estimates based on the preliminary vintage results, the new 
production of wine should not reach the quantity of last year. As regards quality 
however, quite satisfactory results may be anticipated. 

Austria : Maturity of the fruit was accelerated during September by warm, sunny 
weather. The extraordinary drought checked tire normal growth of the fruit, pat ticularly 
in Styria and Burgenland. The must has a rather high sugar content. Wine produc- 
tion this year will be considerably below that of last year. ‘ 

Crop condition on October 1 was 2.4 against 2.3 on September 1 this year and on 
October 1, 1931. 

Spain ; The grape crop promises to be average but its quality is poor. 
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Prance : The vintage began in the South towards 20 September ; the preliminary 
results have been deceptive as regards quality and quantity. Towards the end of the 
month severe storms and floods during the vintage in the South seem to have dimin- 
ished yields. Some damage has also been caused by mildew in many regions. 

Hungary : During the first week of October the fruit was everywhere ripe. In 
some districts the warm, dry weather scorched the grapes. On small holdings the vintage 
has alieady begun. 

Italy : Vintage results are fairly good as regards quantity but poor as regards quality. 

Production of grapes for wine this year is 1 52,085,200 centals, representing an increase 
of 20.0 % on that of last year (126,722,900 centals) and an increase of 9.8 % on the ave- 
rage of the five years ending 1930 (138,450,600 centals), 

Luxemburg : The vines which had given promise of good yields have been ravaged 
by cryptogamic disease, particularly by vine moth and eudemis. In some districts 
violent storms accompanied by hail have caused fairly considerable damage. As the 
rotting of the fruit extended the vintage was begun earlier. 

Portugal : Storms towards the end of September have caused fairly large damage 
to the fruit; production will be considerably below that of last year. The vintage 
is in progress. 

Rumania : At the beginning of October the vintage was In progress. The warm 
weather had a very favourable influence on the quality of the must. 

Switzerland : According to the estimates of the Swiss Viticultural Society, the pro- 
duction of red wine "in German Switzerland will be at least about l / 3 less than in 1931 ; 
that of white wine is expected to reach 3/ 4 of the 1931 production. 

Syria and Lebanon : In Lebanon the hail and frost have compromised yields in all 
areas except on the coast where the yield is normal. In Latakia also the prolonged 
drought has reduced yields. I11 the Djebel Druze area the weather conditions have 
been favourable to the vines. 

Algeria : The vintage is in progress in elevated regions. The first results give hope 
of an abundant crop of good quality. 

Australia : In the following summary are given data of wine production and trade 
in 1931-32, compared with corresponding figures for 1 930-3 1 and the average of the 


% 1951/32 

1 930/3 X Av. 

— 100 = 1 do 

98.8, 72.9 

157-4 * 39.0 

56.2 10.6 

Of the production of 12,920,000 Imperial gallons (15,516,000 American gallons) in 
i93 I ~3 2 * the quantity to be used for distillation purposes is 6,228,000 (7,479,000). 


period 1925-26 to 1929-30 : 


Wine production and trade in A ustralia . 




1931/32 1930/31 

Thousands 

Average 
1925/26 
to 1929/30 

Productionj 

(Imperial gallons) . 

12,920 

13,078 

17,732 

(American gallons) . 

15.516 

15,706 

21,294 

Exports | 

(Imperial gallons) . 

3.476 

2,20S 

2,500 

(American gallons) . 

4> 1 74 

2,652 

3,003 

Imports | 

> (Imperial gallons) . 

8.7 

• 15.5 

82.I 

' (American gallons) , 

10.5 

18.6 

98.6 
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OLIVES 


Greece : According to the first forecast, production of olive oil this season is estimat- 
ed at 2,533,000 centals (33,316,000 American gallons). This crop exceeds those of all 
former years except the record-crop of 3,153,000 centals (41,427,000 American gallons) 
obtained in 1920, Moreover it exceeds by 11 % that of last year (2,286,000 centals ; 
30,04.2,000 American gallons) and by 40 % that of the average of the five years 
ending 1930 (x, Si 1,000 centals; 23,796,000 American gallons). 

Italy : Growth was good in September. 

A recent and reliable estimate of oil production from this year’s oli ve crop is slightly 
larger than that of last year, which was 4,827,000 centals (63,430,000 American gallons). 
In general, the largest percentage increases will be recorded in central Italy, whereas 
in southern and insular Italy, where insect pests caused damage, production will, on the* 
contrary, be inferior to that of last year. 

Portugal : The olives suffered extensive damage towards the end of September 
due to storms. Falling of fruit was especially notable in the northern and central areas 
of the country. In the South, on the contrary, the rain was beneficial. Very consider- 
able damage has also been caused by Dac-us oleae . For the whole of the country a 
poor crop is in prospect, 

Syria and Lebanon : In Lebanon the olives did not flower so well. I11 Latakia 
the prolonged drought caused some damage. On the whole, crop condition in Syria, 
Lebanon and Latakia towards mid-September was bad whereas it was good in August 
this year and also in September 1931. 

Algeria : The recent heat has provoked the extensive falling of fruit, particularly 
from trees exposed to the south wind. 

COTTON 

According to the third official report based on crop condition on 1 October, 
production in the United States is estimated to be 1 %, about 550,000 centals 
(115,000 bales) larger than the September estimate. Since the average of the 
private estimates and the information coming from the Belt as a whole in September 
had on the contrary indicated a reduction, this new estimate has had a bearish 
effect on the market and prices have more or less returned to their August level 
Even if the estimated production is almost 27,100,000 centals (5,670,000 bales) 
less than last year, the situation is on the other hand influenced by the great 
abundance of old crop stocks ; at the same time an improvement in consumption 
in relation to last year and the fact that offers are relatively less abundant, 
the growers preferring to hold tip their product, are factors tending to maintain 
prices. 

The standing crop generally made good progress in the first decade of October, 
which was cold throughout the Belt, and picking was enabled to be carried out 
in satisfactory conditions, save in certain localities where heavy rains and killing 
frosts caused damage and hindered operations. Ginnings are well advanced in 
relation to the total figure of production but nothing is yet known as to the 
grade and staple. 



Cotton. 


Countries 

Area 



Production 

OR LINT 

■ — - — ' 



1932/33 

193^/32 

Aver- 

age 

1 x 926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932/33 

1933/33 

i93*/32 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932/33 

* 931/3 3 

1 

! 

Average; 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% * 932/33 

4931/ 

! 1932 

= xoo 

Aver- 

age 

— 100 

1931 /; 

1932 

= 200 ; 

! 

Aver- 

age 

— xoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb 

Bulgaria , . 

30 

1 

,3 

12 

226.5 

244.7 

53 

23 

16 

il 

5 

f 

3 

225.6 

327.3 

Spain ... * 

20 

14: 

22 

138.6 

88.7 

19 

16 

21 

4 

3 

4 

; 117.7 

90.8 

*U.S.S.R. . . 

5,787 

5,346 

2,503 

108.2 

231.2 

... 

8,812 

5,695 


1,843 

1,191 



U. S. A. . 

36,611 

40.693' 

44,690 

90.0 

81.9 

54,61! 

81,719 

70,904 

11,425 

17,096 

14,834 

66.8 

77.0 

Mexico . , 

,56; 

319 

465 

48.8 

33.5 

416 

989 

1,186! 

87 

207 

; 248 

42.0 

35.0 

*India . . . 

1)18,466 

1)19,654 

1)21,135 

94.o! 

87.4' 


3,401 

4,558 


! 16,256 

! 21,789 



*Syria & I,ei>. 

25 

75 

51 

32.9 

48.4 

... 

81 

47 


17 

: 10 



Algeria . . 

2 ) 

5 

14 

6.8 

2.2 

1 

6 

28 

3) 

1 

6 

15.4 

3.6 

Ugvpt . . 

1,135 

1,747 

1,861 

65.0 

61.0 

4,155 

6,153 

7,649 

869 

1,287 

1,600 

- 67.5 ' 

54.3 

Totals . . 

37,954 

42,791 

47,064 

88.7 

80.6j 

59,255 

88,906 

79,804 

12,399 

18,599 

16,695 

66.6 

743 


* Countries non included in the totals, — i) Estimate of the second report. — 2) Area inferior to 500 acres. 
3) Production inferior to 500 bales. 


On 3 October the Egyptian Government published the first estimate of 
production, on the whole much the same as private estimates but higher 
as regards long staple varieties, which has caused a certain fall in prices. The 
estimated production is 4,155,000 centals (869,200 bales) of ginned cotton, 32.5% 
less than last } T ear ; in relation to the average of the five seasons 1926-27 to 
1930-31 the decrease is 45.7 %. On the other hand the decrease in cultivated 
area is respectively 35.0 % and 39.0 %. This means that yields this year are 
better than last but below average. This year the Government has modified 
the classification of cottons, dividing them according to length in inches of the 
fibre and eliminating the short-staple classification, wrongly given to Upper 
Egypt varieties last year. The classification now adopted is almost the same as 
that proposed by Todd in January 1932 and divides the expected production 
as follows : long staple cottons above 1 3 / g inches 1,525,000 centals (319,100 bales), 
against 1,872,000 centals (391,600 bales) in October 1931, of which 1,070,000 
centals (223,800 bales) Sakellaridis, against 1,347,300 centals (281,900 bales) in 
1931 and the rest Maarad , Sakha 4, Giza 7 and Casulli ; 350,400 centals (73,300 
bales) of long medium staple over 1 % inches (Fuadi, Nahda , Pilion , Giza 3), that 
is about the same quantity as last year ; 2,279,000 centals (476,800 bales) of medium 
staple over 1 l j % inches [Z agora, Ashmuni, etc.), against 4,131,000 (864,300) in 
October 1931. For purposes of comparison, it may be interesting to know that 
the cottons of x l J 8 and over produced in the United States do not reach even a 
proportion of 5 % of the total ginnings. The final production of Sakellaridis 
during the last three seasons has decreased constantly, from 581,000 bales in 
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1929-30 to 455,000 in 1930-31 and 273.000 bales in 1931-32. This fact is to be 
explained by the contraction in the demand for this cotton and, in part only, 
by the competition of Sakellaridis from the Sudan. To terminate this state of 
affairs and because the Government stocks included a large quantity of Sakellaridis, 
It was decided in February 1931 to prohibit the cultivation of Sakellaridis out- 
side certain areas north of the Delta (see Report for April 1931) which are. the 
most suitable for this variety. The Sakellaridis area was subsequently reduced 
to 30 % of the cultivated land belonging to each proprietor (see Report for October 
1931). This explains the ultimate reduction of production in the current season. 
At the same time the maximum area of other varieties was reduced to 25 % 
of the cultivated land of each proprietor. Rut at the beginning of the current 
month the Government decided to diminish the restriction on Sakellaridis, 
permitting the cultivation of 40 % of the land in the districts reserved for this 
variety in the North of the Delta. As regards the other varieties the maximum 
area has been revised to 50 %. In this way the potential area of Sakellaridis 
has been increased by one-third and that of other varieties has been doubled. 

The crop is making good progress and picking has been effected more care- 
fully then last year. Ginning is also proceeding satisfactorily, the Government 
having decided to apply to the cotton crop this year also the reducti on of 50 % in the 
fixed duty on cotton produced in Egypt introduced by the decree of 8 September 
1931, for last season's crop. Deliveries at Alexandria are much smaller than, those 
of last year as are also the stocks in the ginning factories, particularly in Upper 
Egypt. The statistical position is on the whole healthy and the market is firm and 
active after the fall in prices following the publication of the American estimate. 

The Government of India on 20 October published the second estimate 
of the cotton area in the current season. According to this estimate, which 
comprises the total cotton area of India and in general refers to the areas sown 
up to October 1, the area is 18,466,000 acres against 19,654,000 at the same period 
of last year, representing a diminution of 6 % from the latter figure and 12.6 % 
from the average of the five seasons 1926-27 to 1930-31 (21,135,000 acres). 
The crop is in good condition and production is forecast to be larger than 
that of last 3 r ear, which was mediocre. 

The news from China justifies the anticipation of a good crop exceeding 
that of last year, which was greatly damaged by floods, 

I. S. 

United States : In the week ended on September 22 cotton picking generally made 
good advance. Premature opening of bolls was frequent in some parts of the country. 
In the last week of the month, temperatures were near normal and rains were rather 
frequent, retarding picking and ginning in many areas. In Texas, there were further 
complaints of rotting, especially in the wet central counties and weevil activity was 
favoured. In Oklahoma bolls continued to open rapidly, some prematurely ; picking 
and ginning were well advanced in the East and satisfactory in the West. In Georgia 
practically all the cotton was open and bolls were opening fast in the Carolinas and 
Virginia ; in these eastern States the week was, apart from some showers, mostly 
favourable for picking and ginning. 
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In the first week of October picking was well advanced in the eastern section of 
the cotton belt but was delayed by wet weather In the central and western sections. In 
the second week harvesting proceeded under good conditions; a slight frost was, however, 
reported. Picking was well advanced on October 27. 

The condition of the crop on 1st October wras reported at 54.2 % of normal 
compared with 69.3 % on 1st October, 1931, and a ten year average condition for 
1921-30 of 52.8 %. The condition of crop on 1st September, 1932, was reported at 56.6. 

The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1932-33 crop to the 
close of business on 15 September was 2,637,000 running bales (counting round bales as 
half bales), against 2,093,000 in 1931, 3,736,000 in 1930, 3,352^000 in 1929, 2,501,000 in 
1928 and 3,505,000 in 1927. To the close of business on 30 September: 4,835,000; 
against 5,410,000 in 1931 ; 6,304,000 in 1930 ; 5,903,000 in 1929'; 4,961,000 in 1928 
and 5,945,000 in 1927. 

Cyprus : At the middle of September picking was well advanced and a good crop 
was being harvested, but, owing to the restricted area, production this season will be 
below the average. 

India : Rainfall was irregular in Bombay Presidency during September ; on Octo- 
ber 8 the crop outlook was satisfactory in Konkan, the South Deccan and the Karnatak. 
Beneficial rains fell in the latter half of the month in the Central Provinces and on Oc- 
tober 8 crop condition was improving. According to a telegram of September 29 
from the Government of the Punjab, cotton picking had commenced and crop condi- 
tion was generally average to good. Crop condition in Madras was fair on Sept ember 
24 and an official telegram of October 7 estimated the cotton area at 822,300 acres com- 
pared with 621,000 in 1931-32 and 748,500 on the average for 1926-27 to 1930-31 ; per- 
centages : 132.4 and 109.9. In a later telegram of October 10, the estimated area under 
cotton was stated to be 2,050,000 acres compared with 2,257,000 in 1931-32 and 2,379,000, 
the average for the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 90.8 and 86.2. 

Egypt : Weather conditions in September were in general favourable for ma- 
turing and opening of the bolls. In Tower Egypt the humidity and coolness of 
the nights have caused some damage to late crops. Attacks by worm are less intense 
than in previous years. Picking is general but about ten days later than usual. The 
results of the first picking are satisfactory and indicate yields equal to or above those 
of last year, except in the case of Sakellaridis, which is slightly inferior. The second 
picking promises a satisfactory yield given favourable temperatures in October but 
it is anticipated that in Upper Egypt it will not be very large as the crop has suffered 
from the extreme heat and the long intervals between irrigations in J une and July. Ginning 
yields are a little larger than last year except in Upper Egypt, where they are smaller. 

Cotton ginned in September , in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Varieties' 1932 1931 -1930 1929 192S' 

Sakellaridis » . 5,730 4,230 y 8,430 14*320 30,780 

Other varieties above : 

1 3/8", . "... . , 4*57°) . 

1 1/4". 3,130 > 7i*44<> *46*650 156,450 181,490 

i 1/8" ..... J ... . 73;°7° ) 

Total . . . 86,500 75 , 67 0 x55,o£o 170,770 212,270 

Scarto (linters) . .... . . < . 1,270 1,330 2,060 2,260 3,540 
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Uganda- : With the exception of the Northern Province and the northern areas 
of Teso district, dry conditions prevailed. during the first three weeks of August over 
the greater part of the cotton areas. Whilst this interfered with planting to some 
extent, it is considered that the general effect on the earlier sowings will have been 
good in that normal root development will have been encouraged. In general it 
can be stated that the condition of the crop is about normal. 

Union of .South Africa : Production of ginned cotton in 1931-32 * s estimated at 
13,300 centals (2.780 bales) against 32,490 (6,800) in 1930-31 and 43,240 (9,050), the 
average of the five years ending 1929-30, decreases of 59 % and 69 % respectively. 


FLAX 

Cultivation of flax for seed has this year undergone a marked regression in 
almost all the flax-growing countries of Europe (excluding the IT. S. S. R., where 
the area sown on 20 June 1932 was almost equal to that of last year). The 
tendency to diminution in the area devoted to the crop that has been apparent 
in Europe for some years has been accentuated this season so that the total 
area sown this year to flax is less than that last year and considerably below the 
average. As regards European production also the data at present available, 
which relate to almost all the producing countries save Poland, France, the 
Netherlands and some other countries of minor importance, indicate a total 
inferior to that of last year and very considerably inferior to the five-year 
average. 

In North America weather conditions, though less unfavourable than the 
extremely bad conditions of last year, have permitted only’’ poor yields to be 
obtained. In fact, while the total area under flax in Canada and the United' 
States was 5.7 % greater than in 1931 and ,12.1 % below the five-year average, 
the production of these two countries increased by 19,5 % with respect to 1931 
but decreased by 34.1 % with respect to the average. 

In India weather has been generally favourable to the crop, the area of 
which is fairly constant. Production this year was 9.0 % above that of last 
year and 10.2 % above the average. 

In Argentina, according to an official report of 22 September it is estimated 
that the crop has been destroyed by locusts over an area of 1,111,990 acres. 
After having invaded the two provinces of Santa Fe and Entre Rios, the most 
important producing areas of the country, the locusts reached the province of 
Buenos Aires, where serious losses are also expected. Taking into account 
that the area sown this year in Argentina was 15.3 % less than that of the pre- 
ceding season and only slightly less than the average, the production of the 
current season, due to rather unfavourable weather and particularly to locust 
damage, will be rather poor. According to a private estimate there is a cal- 
culated production of 33,000,000 centals (59,000,000 bushels), that is, inferior 
both to that of last year, which was 47,858,108 centals (85,461,140 bushels), 
and to the five-year average of 41,460,272 centals (74,036,401 bushels). 
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At the present time the official estimate of area sown this year in Urugua3 r 
is not yet available but there is good ground for believing that in that country 
as well as in Argentina there will be a decrease with respect to last year. 


Flax. 




In brief it may be said on the basis of information at present available 
this season’s production (excluding the U. S. S. R., for which no trustworthy data 
are available but where it appears that there has been a crop almost the same 




as that of 1931) will be appreciably below that of last year. This has already 
influenced the markets in producing countries,' prices having since June shown 
an upward tendency. 


* * Sr= 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland reports indicate that the 
yield of the flax crop will be satisfactory and that the quality will be good. So far 
very few lots have been scutched but the green flax bulked well at pulling time. 

Hungary ; The flax stalks are in general short; but of good quality. The production 
of seed is average. 

Argentina ; According to an official report of September 22 , the crop condition 
of flax varied from fair to good in the principal centres of production. Tocusts have 
caused very considerable damage in the northern area of -Santa Fe, and the province of 
Tffitre Rios. It is estimated that an area of 1 , 112,000 acres has been destroyed by this pest. 

(Telegram of October 20 ) : The crop condition of flax is, in general, good. The 
locust invasion has reached the province of Buenos Aires and it is consequently feared 
that the damage will be more extensive than that already caused in the provinces of 
Santa Fe and Fntre Rios. 

HEMP 

Hungary : The hemp stalks are generally short but of good quality. Production 
of seed is average. 

Hemp . 


Area Production 





j Average 

% 1933 



Average 

. % 1 

■ 93 % 

Countries j 

1932 

1931 

_ 

1926 
to 1930 

1931 

Aver- 

age 

; 1932 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

193 x 

Aver- 

age 



1,000 acres 


— ICO 

* 100 

! 

,000 pound 

s ’ 


= 100 

Germany 2) . . . 

1 

1 

Fibre . 

! 2 I 107,3 I 

35.3 






Austria . . . . . 

1 

1 

2) 1 

91.6 

95.4 

3) 1,631 

2 ) 3 ) U 28 

3) U75 

94.4 

91.9 

Bulgaria ..... 

12 

9 

9 

133.5 

130.1 

5,512 

4,189 

2.992 

131.6 

184.2 

Hungary 4) * « . • 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 

, „ . 

3 ) 8,763 

3) 2,557 

... 

... 

Italy ...... 

129 

136 

223 

94.3 

57.6 


125,959 

207,682 



Poland . , . 

76 

76 

76 

100.0 

100.9 


31,773 

44,585 



Czechoslovakia , . 

19 

21 

24 

93.3 

79.9 

i 6,059 

9,189 

14,270 

j 109.5 

70.5 

XT.S.S.R . 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 

... ■ 

... 

693,660 



.".Syria -and ,I*el>auoa. 

6 

6 

6 

95.8 

87.7 


3,530 

3,784 


... 

Austria’ ’ ... * 

5) 

5} 

Hemp seed. 

1 1 I 81.6 ! 56.6 

154 

156 

229 

99,0 

67.3 

Bulgaria' . ' ■; ■ ... ", ■. . 

12 

9 

9 

133.5 

130.1 : 

4,409 

3,66$ 

2,397 

120.2 

184.0 

Hungary 4) . . ..... 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 


5,493 

8,925 



Poland , . -v - . ; 

76 

76 

76 

100.0 

100.9 


47,102 

45,597 



'Czecdn^oTOlda . . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.9 

. *6,476 

6,097 

10,907 

106.2; 

. 59,4 

XT.S.S.R. ..... 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 j 



1,006,907 




1) Hemp aadl.'tkter textile plants. — a) Average 1927-30. — 3) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 
4) Utunixed crops. — 5) Area inferior to 500 acres. 
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HOPS 


Countries 

Area j 

Production 

193 s 

2931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 2932 | 

j 

1932 

1931 

■ 

.Average 
1926 
to 1930 

, % 1932 

1931 

— 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

193 ^ 

= 200 

Aver- 

age 

.=* 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds | 

Germany ..... 

20 

25 

; 

35 

78.1 

54.8 


17,152 

{ 

27,220 i 

] 


Belgium ..... 

1 

2 

3 

69.0 

42.7 

884 

1,148 

4,588 

77.0 

19.3 

Bngl. and Wales . 

17 

20 

23 

85.0 

71.3 

... 

18,900 

32,278 

... 

.. . 

Hungary ..... 

1 ) 

1 

2 ) 

78.2 

100.0 

... 

274 

219 

605 


Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

31 

35 

79.1 

67.8 

16,451 

27,177 

24,911 

66.0 

United States . . . j 

22 

21 

23 

101.4 

93.9 

25,315 

25,852 

30,353 

97.9 

83.4 


1) Area inferior to 500 acres. 


TOBACCO 

Hungary : Tobacco production is good as regards both quantity and quality. 

Italy : Harvesting progressed well in September and results were good. 

United States : Rains in the last week of September somewhat interfered with 
tobacco cutting in Kentucky and were unfavourable for curing but the condition of the 
crop in the bams was good. 


Tobacco . 



Area j| 

Production 




Average 

% 1932 



Average 

% *932 

Countries 

1932 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

*93* 

Aver- 

age 

1932 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

1931 

as IOO 

Aver- 
age ; 


1,000 acres 

as* IOO 


1,000 pounds 

as IOO 

* Germany ... . . 
Belgium . . ... 
•Bulgaria . . . . . 
'Spain 

’•‘Hungary . . . . ■„ 

* Czechoslovakia . . 

27 

7 

77 

12 

57 

25 

26 

7 

77 

9 

62 

22 

22 

"7 

73 

7 

56 
■ 15 

104.5 

94.1 

100.0 

138.4 

91.5 

110.5 

121.4 
89.6 
104,9 

186.5 
101.3 

163.6 

13,518 

51,258 

13,228 

14,469 

54,784 

12,991 

80,404 

30,495 

15,026 

54,836 

7,931 

.65,104 

17,729 

93.4 

93.6 

101.8 

90.0" 
93.5 
’ 166.8 

♦U.S.S.B. ..... 

449 

450 

222 

99.7 

202.0 



320,968 


... 

United ■ States . . 

1,447 

2,030 

1,847 

71.3 

78.4 

1,011,581 

1,600,910 

1,413,742 

63.2 

71.6 

Japan . . . . . .... 
♦Syria and; Bebanon 

84 

12 

90 

19 

90 

8 

92.5 

61.3 

92.6 

150.0 

138,671 

155,757 

11,671 

143,138 

5,103 

89.0 

96.9 

Algeria 

52 

57 

61 

91.5 

85.6 

39,683 

39,863 

49,852 

99.6 

79.6 

Totals 

1,679 

2,270 

1 2,085 

74.0 

80.5 

1,267,933 

• 1,878,773 

1 1,684,525 

i 673 

753 


Countries not included in the totals. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 

Tea. • 

India : In 'North India good growing conditions were experienced during August. 
The prospects of the crop at the end of the month were fairly good. Statistics to 
the end of August recorded an increase of iS million lb. as compared with the outturn 
to the same date of last year. 

In South India, mild monsoon conditions prevailed during August and crop prospects 
were quite fair ; the outturn to the end of August was 15.8S % ahead of that to the 
same date of last year. 

Coffee. - 

Mexico : Crop condition during August was good and production was anticipated 
to be larger than in previous years. 

Dominican Republic : Harvesting has been effected under favourable conditions. 
An abundant crop of good quality is anticipated. 

Cacao. 

Dominican Republic : The spring crop was satisfactory ; the winter crop promises 
a normal yield. 

Gold Coast : At the end of August harvesting of the minor crop was finished and 
the last of the crop was being marketed. On the same date some 17,500,000 lbs. 
of new crop had been shipped, and stocks reputed to be held by merchants amounted 
to 9,900,000 lbs. According to district reports these figures represent 95 % of the crop, 
so that the total amount marketed during the four-month period June-September 
will be in the region of 28, 700,000 lbs. The export tonnage during the past four months 
did not afford a reliable measure of minor crop production, as over 17,900,000 lb. of 
last major season cacao remained in store. 

The major crop season was beginning early, some 5 % being ripe at the end of 
August, and in some localities harvesting had commenced, September shipments 
therefore will probably include a percentage of 1931-32 major crop, 1932 minor crop, 
and some of the 1932-33 major crop cacao. The early promise of high yields has 
been offset to some extent by the adverse effects of the dry spell, particularly in the 
northern areas where some of the youngest pods were unlikely to reach maturity. 
The bulk of the crop was maturing early, and an abrupt conclusion might be anticipated. 
The production could not be assessed with any accuracy yet, as the dry spell also 
tended to speed up the ripening process, and smaller pods may result in a consequent 
diminution in yield. It was estimated that the average percentage production f 01 
all the cacao areas for the next three months would be as follows : 

August "September. . : October' November 


Normal year .... — 10 % 20 % 30 % 

This year ...... 2 % 20 % 25 % 35 % 


■ ' The ' percentages were worked out from actual counts of' pods at different stages 
of development visible at that time in 43 observation plots within the cacao areas. 
The plots represent cacao fields of different ages, qualities, situations, disease incidences 
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etc., and should afford a reliable picture of the cacao crop as a whole, if the half mature 
pods on trees develop 'normally. 

Crop movement has been as follows (in thousands of pounds): 



August 

October 1931 

August 

October 1930 


1933 

August 1932 

1931 

August 1931 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and Accra . . 

2,594 

256,047 

900 

269,523 

Shipments from Takoradi and Accra . . . 

10,593 

345,308 

4,682 

383,328 

Shipments from all ports ......... 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra beach at the 

13,810 

444,695 

7* 2I 3 

473,832 

end of August . 

11,482 

— 

. . . 

— 


Groundnuts, 

Argentina : The sowings are being carried out under satisfactory conditions. 

United States : Production of groundnuts for nuts is estimated at 1,019 million lbs. 
compared with 1,083 million in 1931 and Sir, the average for 1926-1930. Percentages ; 
94.1 and 125.6. 

India : Crop condition In Madras was fair on October. Rainfall was irregular in 
Bombay during September ; on October 8 the crop outlook was satisfactory in Konkan, 
the South Deccan and the Kamatak. 

Egypt : Early cultivations of groundnuts are in the maturing stage and are 
expected to be harvested about the middle of October. The other cultivations are In 
the stage of grain formation. The condition of the crop is satisfactory : 100 at 1 Octo- 
ber and 1 September, against 99 at 1 October 1931. 

Colza and sesamum. 

Austria : Sowing of winter colza has been finished, particularly In Stytfa. 

Hungary : Due to the drought, the germination of winter rapeseed has been poor 
and irregular. Here and there, as a result of damage to the sowings by insects, it lias 
been necessary to re-sow. 

Mexico ; The sowings of sesamum have been effected under good conditions in 
the principal areas of production. Crop condition was generally satisfactory except 
in some areas of minor importance. 

India ; According to a report dated September 22 received from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, seasonal conditions of the sesamum crop at 
sowing time were not quite favourable but the condition of the crop on the whole, 
was reported to be fairly good. 

Syria and Lebanon : The area sown to sesame this year is 7,000 acres compared 
with 8,900 in 1931 and 17,800, the average for 1926 to 1930. Percentages; 78.7 
and 39.r. 

Jute. 

India ; On September 20 the cutting, steeping and washing of jute' in Bengal 
was near completion. 
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Sericulture, 


Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 


PRODUCTION OF COCOONS 


I 

Countries | 

» 

J 

j 

| 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 1930 

% 1932 j 

2 932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% t932 

1931 

— 100 

Aver. I 
age | 

= lOOj 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

IOO 

I 

,000 ounces 

1 

000 pounds 

Bulgaria * . , 


28 

22 

43 

122.9 

64.0 

2.866 ! 

2,446 

4,741 

117.2 

60.5 

* Spa in .... 

. . 

S3 

— 

27 

— 

47.2 

1,199 

— 

2,031 

— 

59.1 

Italy. . , . . 

- * 

582 

70S 

982 

83.0 

59.3 

70,548 

75,968 

111,278 

92.9 

63.4 

Korea .... 

- s) 

228 

222 

196 

102.6 

116.4 

29,318 

27,603 

22,437 

106.2 

130.7 

Japan .... 

f s) 

2,591 

2,806 

2,615 

92.3 1 

99.1 

375,332 

435,419 

407,819 

86.2 

92.0 

\ 0 

3,045 

3.158 

3,534 

96.4 

86.2 

331,384 

367,114 

385,838 

90.3 

85.9 

Syria and Lebanon 

60 

79 

99 

76.0 

60.8 

4,575 

6,085 

7,315 

75.2 

62.5 

Totals . 


6,534 

6,988 

7,469 

93.5 

87.5 

814,023 

914,635 

939,428 

89.0 

86.7 


* Countries not included in the total. — $) Spring cocoons. — <) Summer-autumn ccooons. 


FODDER CROPS 

The weather during September was on the whole favourable to fodder 
crops in nearly all European countries, as in most of them, subsequent to dry 
and rather warm weather at the beginning of the month, rain fell, sometimes 
heavily in many regions, benefiting particularly the pastures and permanent 
meadows. The unfavourable effects of the dry, warm weather were however 
felt in some countries of southeastern and central Europe, in which the drought 
lasted longer than in other countries : Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
also partly in Hungary and Austria. 

In the United States pastures in many parts of the country suffered from 
drought at the end of September. 


* * * 

■ Germany : Generally dry, sunny weather in September was very favourable for 
the growth of fodder crops. Some isolated damage caused by drought was made up 
for by precipitation during the latter half of September. Yields from the second cut- 
ting of meadows and clover, which were mostly carted rapidly and under good con- 
ditions, are satisfactory almost everywhere. Fodder grasses, meadows and pastures 
have grown again well. 

The first estimate of production of mangolds this year is 663,130,000 centals 
(SdUddboa short tons) compared with 657,545,000 (32,877,000) in 1931 and 549,909,000 
(-7*495»ooo) on the average for the period 1926 to 1930 ; percentages: 100.8 and 120.6. 

A ustria : Mangolds have grown only a little during September due to the dry 
weather. The third cutting of clover and alfalfa, which formed practically the only 
source of green fodder during September, gave generally poor yields. The yields of 
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the second and third cuttings of permanent meadows giving more than one crop were 
also low T , especially in eastern areas. It was possible to utilise alpine pastures for a 
relatively long period ; in places, however, livestock could not be kept there owing to 
the lack of water. Most of the past ares in the plains and valleys are completely dried up. 

Belgium : Following rainfall during September, the growth of fodder plants 
renewed vigorously. 

Estonia : During September the weather conditions were favourable to the fodder 
crops. 

Condition of Fodder Crops. 


Crop condition (f) 


Crops and countries j 

October 1 , 1932 j 

September 1 , 

1032 

October 1 , 1931 


n) 

b) 

C) 

a) ; 

t>) ! 

C) 

a) : 

b) ; 

c) 

Clover: | 





i 





Germany | 

2.7 

__ 

— 

2.8 i 


__ 

2.6 

— ! 

— 

Austria 1 } ! 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.8 ' 

— j 

— 

2.8 ■ 

— 

— 

Netherlands i 

— 

— 

2 ) 65 

_ 

— 

2 ) 67 

— 

— 

— 

Alpalea: j 










Germany j 

2.6 

— 

_ 

2.7 

— 

_ 

2.6 


— 

Austria ........... 

— 

— 

3.2 

2.8 


— 

2.8 

— 

— 

Mangolds: 










German v | 

2.6 

, 



2.6 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

Austria i 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— . 

Lithuania ! 

3.7 

— 

— 

3.6 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

Sweden ; 

3.5 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.9 

Temporary .Meadows: 






. 

i ' 



■ 

.Austria 3 ) 

j 

| 3.0 

j _ 

. 

— 

3,1 

2.7 

— 

I 

'Sweden 4} I 

| 15 

i 

— 

3.4 

— 

— ' 

3.5 

1 — ' . 1 

— 

Permanent Meadows: j 


i 






! 


rprrn _ v | irrigated meadows. ! 

I 2.4 

1 



2.5 

1 

— 

2.5 

j — 

— 

Germans j other meadows . . , 

1 2.7 


— 

2.8 

i — 


2.8 

i — 

— 

Austria . i 

| 2.9 


1 — 

— - 

| — 

3.1 

— 

3.0 

— 

Sweden 4 ) i 

! — 

3.0 

j — 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.8 

Pastures: 


I 

j 







Austria I 

j 

j 

j 3.3 



i 

3.3 





3.2 

Netherlands . . . 1 

i — 

— 

! 2 } 75 . 

— 

| — 

2 } 75 

— 

— - 

— 

United States ! 

1 

! — 

] 67.1 

1 

— 

! 

67.6 

— , 

“ 

63.5' 

1 


a) above the average. — b) average. — c) below tbe average. — d) excellent. ■ — e) good. — /) average. — > g) bad., — 
h) very bad. — ■ f) See explanation of the various systems on page 651 — 1) Red clover. , — 2),. At tbe middle* of tbe 
preceding month. — 3) Kleegrass. — 4) Meadows for hay. 


Irish Free State ; The weather conditions experienced during September were 
variable. Yields of hay were well up to' average. Root crops made satisfactory 
progress. 

France : The beneficial rains in the latter half of September allowed grass to recover 
in those regions, such as Normandy, where it had been completely dried up. Cutting 
of the aftermath has been terminated under generally good conditions for both, quality 
and quantity save in the South where numerous storms caused considerable destruction. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales September weather 
was unsettled. Aftermaths have been generally good but second ' cuts for hay have not 
been taken to any unusual extent owing to the abundance of the first crop. Grass 
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continued to be plentiful during the month. Roots made good progress and their 
condition improved; size of the roots is good except in. some districts where weeds 
are prevalent. Mangolds are expected to yield 17 % tons per acre as compared with 
a ten-year average of 19 tons. It is anticipated that turnips and swedes will yield 12 V2 
tons per acre, this figure equalling the ten-year average. 

In Northern Ireland mangels grew out well during September except in a few areas 
where growth was retarded somewhat by the cold spell. The turnip crop has not 
proved, so satisfactory but the prospects of a good crop are better now than was the 
case two months ago and, given favourable weather during October, the yield should be 
of at least average dimensions. Supplies of hay marketed during the month were light- 
er than was the case during the corresponding period of last year but the quality gen- 
erally was good. Pastures generally were very good for the season * of the year and 
succulent herbage of excellent quality was plentiful. 

In Scotland the weather was mild and rather wet. Pastures continued fresh and 
green while turnips made rapid and vigorous growth generally. Prospects for root 
crop production improved in September. 

Production of turnips and mangolds in England and Wales is estimated as follows : 


% 1932 

1931 Average 




1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

1931 

= 100 

Average 
— 100 

Turnips 

(000 centals) . . . , 

. . 163,408 

156,330 

205,176 \ 

IO4.5 

79.6 


(000 short tons) 

. . 3,170 

7,816 

10,259 j 

Mangolds 

(000 centals) . . . . 

• • 90,675 

101,315 

131,94! 1 

82.3 

68.7 


(000 short tons) . . 

• • 4,534 

5,°66 

6.597 ) 


Hungary : The warm, dry weather in the latter half of September hindered the 
normal growth of the mangold crop. Rainfall in the first few days of October improved 
the crop. Lifting has begun. The last cutting of clover and alfalfa has given poor 
yields. The second cutting of permanent meadows has also given a yield below average. 
Pasture grass has recovered in growth as a result of the recent rains. 

The germination of winter fodder crops is slow. 


Italy : Sowings of autumn-winter fodder catch-crops were continued in September. 
Growth of the crops, which benefited from the rains, continued to be good. In the 
South and in the Islands meadows and pastures are in rather bad condition. 

Lithuania ; The warm weather and sufficient precipitation have favourably af- 
fected fodder crop production. 


Norway : Production of the principal fodder crops in 1932 compared with last 
year and the five-year average is as follows : 


% 1932 

193'* A" 1 





1932 

1931 

Average 

193 * 

Average 






1926-1930 

S= 100 

— 100 

Permanent mead- 

(000 

centals ) 

..8,863 

9,629 

11,742 i 

92.1 

75-5 

ows (hay) 

(000 

sh. tons) 

443 

481 

5S7 ; 

Temporary mead- 

(000 

centals ) 

43,650 

46,139 

39,988 } 


X09.2 

ows (hay) 

(000 

sh. tons) 

2,182 

2,307 

1,999 V 

94-6 

'Turnips ' 

(000 

centals ) 

13,457 

11,420 

10,356 l 




(000 

sh, tons) 

673 

57 r 

518 \ 

117.8 

129.9 

T urn ip -cabbage 

(000 

centals ) 

3,868 

3,023 

2,139 ( 


180.9 


(000 

sh. tons) 

193 

15* ' 

107 $ 

128.0 
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Sweden : Production of the principal fodder crops, in 1932 compared with 1931 
and the five-year average is as follows : 


% 193 s 




1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 


*931 

= 100 

Average 
— ~ 100 

Permanent mead- 

(000 centals ) 

* 4 , 5 * 9 - 

14,506 

13,056 

) 



ows (hay) 

(000 bushels) 

726 

723 

653 

s 

100.2 

XII -3 

Temporary mead- 

(000 centals ) 

109,261 

** 7»573 

108,443 



100.8, 

ows (hay) 

(000 bushels) 

5.463 

5,879 

5,422 

s 

92.9 

Fodder roots and 

(000 centals ) 

79,146 

70,107 

70,558 

) 



tubers in general 

(000 sh. tons) 

3,957 

3,505 

3,528 


X12.9 

1 12.2 

Canada : The latest estimates of area and production of alfalfa, 

fodder maize and 


turnips, etc. in 1932 together with relevant comparisons are as follows: 




1932 

1931 

Average 

% 

193X 

1932 

Average 



(000 acres) 

1926-1930 

= 100 

~ 100 

Alfalfa . . . 


. . . 664 

557 

M 

CO 

1 19. 1 

80.I 

Fodder maize 


... 361 

339 

453 

106.4 

79.8 

Turnips, etc. 


... 168 

* 5 i 

206 

111.3 

81.6 



( Production in 

thousands) 




Alfalfa 

(centals) . . 

... 38,180 

26,840 

38,812 1 

*42.3 

98.4 


(short tons) 

. . . 1,909 

1,342 

) 

Fodder maize 

(centals) 

. . . 56,340 

57,29s 

74,007 ) 

98.2 

76.O 


‘(short tons) 

... 2,812 

2,865 

0 

0 

Turnips, etc. 

(centals) . . 

■ • • 32,973 

29 . 37 1 

33,480 i 

**2.3 

85.7 


(short tons) 

... 1,649 

1,469 

1,924 i 


The estimates of acreage show considerable increases compared with those made 
in September ; as regards production the above are the first estimates made for fodder 
maize and turnips. 

United States : In the last week of September pastures were seriously dried and 
in very poor condition in the Middle Atlantic States and sections to the northward. 
Rain fell in some areas but more was needed in the western Lake region, the northern 
Great Plains, the Southwest and the Pacific Northwest. 

The October estimates of hay production show only slight differences compared 
with those made in September, the largest change being an increase of roughly 1 % % 
in the estimate for timothy and clover. The reductions made for alfalfa and tame hay 
are below y 2 %. \ 

Egypt : Germination and growth of bersim (clover) are satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa : The severe drought continued during August, except 
in the Cape south-western districts and the coastal belt. General and soaking rains 
were urgently needed throughout the inland areas of the Union to replenish dams and 
bring on pastures. Bven in those areas where the pastures were relatively well fur- 
nished with vegetation some anxiety was being felt as to the future. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Number of pigs in Germany on 1 September 1932, 

The total number of pigs on 1 September this year was lower than that 
on the same date last year but higher than on 1 September 1930 and consid 
exably higher than on 1 September 1929. As usual for the season the Sep- 
tember enumeration shows an increase over the total for the preceding June; 
this increase from June to September was in 1930 considerably greater while in 1931, 
when the total number of pigs attained its last maximum, it was rather smaller. 

Comparing the numbers of pigs over six months old at the beginning of 
September 1932 available for meat with the corresponding number at the be- 
ginning of September 1931 a small increase of 2 % is apparent, especially in 
young animals ; on the other hand the number of pigs from eight weeks to six 
months old shows a decrease of 5.8 %, and that of sucking pigs under eight weeks 
old one of 7.0 % since the beginning of September 1931. 

Sows in farrow on 1 September 1932 were fewer than a year previously; 
the seasonal diminution in the number of sows in farrow in the quarter from the 
beginning of June to the beginning of September is, however, rather smaller 
than in 1931. 

Numbers of pigs in Germany (1). 


Classification by sex 

AND AGE 

i 

Sept. 

2932 

1 

June 

1932 

1 

March 

1932 

1 

Dec. 

1931 

1 

Sept. 

1931 

1 

June 

1931 

2 

March 

1931 

1 

Dec. 

1930 

1 

Sept. 

1930 

June 

1930 

1 

March 

1930 

2 j 
Dec. 

1929 | 

2 

Sept, 

1929 

Totals .... ... 

24,17$ 

21,289 

20,633 

23,783 

25.348 

(1C 

22,529 

00 hea 

21,790 

d). 

23,442 

23,423 

19,805 

18,649 

19,944 

19,604 

Sucking pigs under 3 
■. weeks of age . . . . , 

6,326 

5,501 

5,013 

5,125 

6,804 

6,027 

5,750 

5.469 

6,522 

5,091 

5,012 

4,417 

5,373 

Young pigs from S weeks 














to 6 months of age . . . 

10,341 

9,832 

9,976 

10,469 

10,980 

10,351 

10,231 

10,035 

9,809 

9,178 

8,555 

8,693 

8,290 

. Pigs from 6 months to z 














year ■ of age 

5,434 

4,109 

3,853 

5,775 

5,391 

4,172 

3,939 

5,484 

5,125 

3,842 

3,487 

4,599 

4,288 

V, ■ "Of which: 














■ ■. Boars for ■ service. , . . 

46 

46 

47 

52 

51 

54 

58 

61 

57! 

57 

54 

56 

50 

■ ' Sows, for breeding (tot - 

an- 

51 6 

607 

549 

495 

569 

693 

706 

674 

812 

876 

722 

663 

652 

' . Sows covered , . . 

(255) 

(374) 

(323) 

(251) 

(276) 

(409) 

(425) 

(369) 

(442) 

(574) 

(455) 

(383) 

(363) 

: 'Other swine.. ..... . 

4,872 

3,456 

3,257 

5,228 

4,771 

3,425 

3,176 

4,749 

4,256 

2,909 

2,712 

3,880 

3,585 

Pigs x year old and over , 

2,074 

1,847 

1,791 

2,414 

2,173 

1,979 

1,870 

2,455 

1,967 

1,694 

1,695 

2,235 

1,653 

.." nf ' which:'" 














Boars for service. . . ; 

75 

73 

67 

63 

73 

71 

62 

60 

61 

57 

51 

50 

58 

Sows for breeding (tot- 
al) 

1.559 

1,534 

1,425 

1,458 

1,661 

1,663 

1,517 

1,503 

1,467 

1,356 

1,229 

1,179 

1,208 

Sows covered .... 

(832) 

(938) 

(875) 

(869) 

(902) 

(1,021) 

(927) 

(942) 

(861) 

(915) 

(792) 

(775) 

(737) 

Other swine 

440 

240 

299 

893 

439 

246 

291 

892 

440 

280 

315 

1,006 

387 


1) Present territory, excluding the Saar. 



Livestock in Norway, 


In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Norway during 
the last ten years. 




Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

20 June 

1932 

179,068 

1,341,787 

1,735,932 

342,525 

303,966 ; 

20 

)) 

1931 ..... 

176,823 

1,309,656 

1,692,406 

344,352 

317,343 

20 

» 

1930 

176,898 

1,250,672 

1,588,186 

333,141 

338,859 

20 


I929 . . . . . 

177,169 

1,224,182 

1,533,015 

323,677 

289,039 ; 

20 


1928 

182,401 

1,220,875 

1,654,448 

293,258 

282,709 ; 

20 

)> 

I9 2 7 

183.365 

1,209,450 

1,608,222 

290,099 

299,669 

20 

» 

1926 

183.342 

1,200,279 

1,595,237 

290,279 

303,412 

20 

)) 

1925 

183,887 

1,150,617 

1,528,819 

275,783 

252,959 

20 

» 

1924 

185,935 

LII4433 

1,506,850 

258,767 

249,022 

20 

» 

1923 

193,157 

1,131,120 

1,525,281 

241,753 

237,302 j 


It may be noticed from the table that the number of horses, which had 
constantly decreased since 1923, largely due to the mechanisation of agriculture, 
shows a slight recovery (+1.3 %) but still remains 7.3 % below the figure 
for 1923. 

The number of cattle continues its uninterrupted upward tendency with an 
increase of 2.5 % on 1931 and now exceeds the figure for 1923 by 18.6 %. 

Sheep have fluctuated in numbers with a tendency to increase and the 
number is now 2.6 % above that of last year and 13.8% above the figure 
for 1923. 

For goats, despite a very slight decrease in 1932 (—0.5 %) there has been a 
steady increase in recent years and the number now exceeds that of 1923 by 

417 %• 

The number of pigs has fluctuated fairly widely ; after reaching a record 
figure in 1930 it decreased in the next two yeais by 6.3 % from 1930 to 1931 
and by 4.2 % from 1931 to 1932, but the number in 1932 still remains 28.1 % 
above that of 1923. 

Poultry in England and Wales. 

The figures in the following table, compiled from the returns furnished as 
011 June 4th 193^ by occupiers of agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in 
extent, reveal an increase in each class of poultry. 

The principal feature of the poultry statistics for 1932, is the continuation 
of the increase noted in the number of fowls since the war ; the number of 
ducks has continued to increase since 1929 and the tendency to decline in recent 
years of the numbers of geese and turkeys has this year been checked. 
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The increase in the total number of fowls from 1931 to 1932 was 9.8 % 
(over 5 million head) ; young birds under six months increased by 3,117,000 head 
(10.5 %) and those over 6 months, by 2,053,000 head (8.7 %). The increases 
were practically general throughout the country. 



Po\vl» under 
Year 6 months old 

on 4th June 

Fowls over 

6 months old 
on 4th June 

Total 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Geese 

Tur- 

keys 



Thousand head 




1932- 

...... 32,123 

25,611 

57.734 

2,632 

573 

553 

1931 


23.558 

52,564 

2,494 

55 i 

529 

1930 


21,441 

47,901 

2,383 

604 

667 

1929 


20,333' 

42,757 

2,243 

616 

696 

1928 

...... 20,344 

I 9 . 57 2 

39 > 9 l6 

2,507 

620 

593 

1927 


18,319 

39 , 49 i 

2,797 

653 

604 

1921 

13T14 

11,702 

24,8l6 

2,391 

517 

445 

1913 

15,291 

13.735 

29,026 

2,l88 

577 

652 


The total number of ducks was 6 % larger ( + 138,000 head) than in 1931. 
The increase was chiefly due to an addition of 14 % to the number of ducks over 
six months old, their number in 1932 being 1,021,000 head. In the case of 
young ducks nearly half the countries returned smaller numbers than in 1931, 
Norfolk reporting a decrease of 41,000 head (17 %) ; in Suffolk, on the contrary 
there was an increase of 17,000 head (20 %). These variations in the numbers 
of young ducks result, for the whole of the country, in a comparatively small 
increase of 16,000 head (1 %), most of which occurred in Wales, especially in Gla- 
morgan. The total number of young ducks on June 4, 1932 was 1,611,000 head. 

The recovery compared with 1931 in the number of geese (+22,000 head 
or 4 %) was fairly general in England/increases of 5,000 head (8 %) in York- 
shire and 3,500 (34 %) in Norfolk, being worthy of mention, while in the Wales 
the number of geese remained stationary at 137,000. 

The increase in 1932 of 25,000 head (6 %) on the number of turkeys is 
due to an increase in England, Wales reporting a small decrease. The improve- 
ment in England was most marked in the Southwest, particularly in Devonshire 
( + 14%), Somerset (+27 %), Cornwall (+18 %) and Dorset (25 %), the total 
increase for these four counties being 13,000 head. Other interesting changes are 
to he seen in Norfolk ( + 6 %) and Suffolk ( — 7 %). 

Condition of livestock and dairy production. 

Belgium : livestock are in good health ; the economic situation as regards rearing 
is also good. 

Irish Free Stale : Feed supplies should prove ample to meet normal requirements. 
Milk yields in September showed the normal seasonal decline. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales milk yields showed 
some tendency to fall but are about normal for the time of the year. 
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In Scotland wheat milling offals and the by-products of breweries and distilleries 
are very scarce but most classes of feeding stuffs are ample for requirements. Home- 
grown and imported grain is plentiful and cheap. The milk yield shows a distinct 
reduction but is normal for the season. 

In Northern Ireland the condition and health of store cattle, generally, continued 
to be satisfactory in September. In a number of districts, however, boose was preva- 
lent and affected adversely a number of cattle, particularly younger animals. Dairy 
stock have also thriven well ; the milk yield during September was well maintained 
but towards the end of the month the supply declined and is now about average for 
the season. 

All classes of sheep have benefited by the plentiful supply of pasture available 
and, with the exception of a few areas where fluke occurred, are in good health and 
condition. 

Argentina : livestock are in generally satisfactory health. 

Union of South Africa : The severe drought during August caused serious losses 
of stock in many areas. Stock are still in fair to good condition and dry feed plentiful 
in Natal, Bechuanaland and the high veld areas of the Trans veld and the winter 
lambing crop has been successful. On the whole, however, conditions have been un- 
favourable for the rearing of lambs, which in some cases have been destroyed to save 
the ewes. The poor market for mohair has also restricted expansion and both economic 
and unfavourable pastoral conditions will rigorously limit the number of kids raised. 
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TRADE 




August 

! 

Twelve months {August i-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports j 

Imports |j 

Exports j 

Imports |J 

‘Exports 

Imports 

i 

1932 j 

1931 | 

1932 | 

1931 

*93*~32 | 

r 

1930-31 j 

1931-32 | 

1930-31 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: | 
Bulgaria ..... 1 

168 

238 

Wheat 

0 

. — Tho 

0 

usand cer 

5.68S 

Ltals (1 c 

3,234 

Mital = k 

0 j 

3Q lb.), 

0 



Hungary. ..... 

395 

655 

0 

0 

7,912 

5,247 

0 

9 

— 

— 

Lithuania ..... 





20 

545 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Boland 

7 

55 

0 

2 

1,598 

1,847 

346 

49 

— 

— 

Rumania 

42 

3.953 

0 

0 

21,202 

9,054 

7 

9 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. . . . . 


— 

— 

0 37,426 

) 50,067 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

126 

2,608 

0 

0 

8,796 

3,247 

0 

0 

— 

__ 

Canada | 

10.975 

7.145 

7 

9 

109,685 

137,150 

75 

79 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

2.560 

5,346 

298 

809 

52,805 

46,306 

7,361 

11,616 

— 

— 

Argentina ..... 

2.240 

3,783 

— 

— 

81,435 

71,851 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Chile ....... 



9 

428 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Turkey 

2 

9 

0 

0 

913 

265 

0 

7 

— 

— 

Algeria ...... 

1.369 

397 

62 

179 

4,837 

6,810 

1,462 

1.371 

— 

— 

Tunis 

721 

752 

20 

29 

5,337 

3,704 

401 

542 

— 

— 

Australia ..... 

1318 

3,611 

0 

0 

73,793 

76,503 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany 

888 

31 

2,172 

1.049 

7,313 

265 

21,006 

18,805 

• , — 

— 

Austria . . . . ., . 

0 

0 

348 

379 

0 

86 

6,418 

5,315 

— 

— 

Belgium 

216 

487 

1,964 

2,760 

3,587 

2,079 

31,478 

31,184 

— 

— 

Denmark . . . . . 

0 

0 

869 

397 

9 

46 

8,719 

4,874 

_ 

— 

Spain ....... 

0 

0 

503 

0 

0 

4 

3,049 

0 

— 

— 

Estonia . . , . . . 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

256 

370 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

518 

699 

13 

38 

6,369 

6,435 

- — 

— 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

77 

11 

0 

0 

428 

90 

— 

— 

France . 

0 

2 

5,710 

5,706 

9 

966 

53,138 

46,597 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Xrel. 

46 

68 

10,320 

13,179 

1,206 

683 

137,664 

124,551 

— 

— 

Greece. ...... 

0 

0 

1,016 

1,058 

0 

0 

14,116 

14,233 

— 

— 

Italy ....... 

0 

0 

679 

595 

18 

22 

22,567 

50,116 

— 

— 

Latvia 

0 

0 

11 

44 

0 

0 

575 

1,030 

— 1 

— 

Norway . ..... 

0 

0 

143 

123 

0 

0 

3,294 

3,126 

— 

— 

Netherlands ..... 

4 

7 

1,270 

935 

110 

683 

16,817 

16,568 

— 

— 

• Portugal ..... 




128 

289 

— 

, — 

1,393 

1,316 

— 

— 

Sweden ...... 

0 

0 

509 

20S 

9 

31 

4,054 

2,855 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

4 

0 

1,093 

1,034 

18 

2 

12,683 

11,096 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

225 

968 

4 

4 

13,199 

7,079 

— 

— 

India 

2 

90 

0 

179 

383 

2,251 

179 

6,687 

— 

— 

Japan . . . , . . , . 



401 

734 

— 

17,070 

15,311 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 





511 

137 

328 

44 

— 

— ■ 

Egypt ...... 





2 

2 

994 

1,019 

— 

— 

Union of South Af rica 





2 ) 2 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 999 

2 ) 1,508 

— 

— 

New Zealand. . . . 





0 

0 

258 

128 

~~ 

_ 

Totals . . . 

21,083 

29,237 

$ 

O’) 

04 

31**405 

424,450 

423,539 

386,703 

384,012 

j — 


Exporting Countries: 
Germany,' . . . . . 

428 

22 

Bye 

1,332 

, — TI 101 

75 

usand cen 

2,046 

tals (r ce 

1,213 

■ntal = iq 

12,103 

0 lb.). 

690 



Bulgaria 

9 

101 

0 

0 

990 

1,413 

0 

0 

— 

— 

'Hungary. . . . . . 

110 

115 

0 

0 

1,486 

* 1,579 

0 

0 

— 

— 

' .".Lithuania. . , . ... 





9 

163 

2 

0 

— 

— 

' Poland . . '., 

*’421 

*161 

0 

0 

2,513 

5,880 

123 

2 

— 

— 

■ Rumania' ' . . . 

'7 

234 

0 

0 

1,676 

1,299 

0 

0 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R 



' — 

— 

1 ) 17,910 

1 ) 9,262 

— . : 

. — 


— 

Canada . . L ■ . . 

** *668 

‘**82 

0 

0 

5,066 

1,171 

0 

0 

— 

• — 

United States . 

"0 

4 

— ' 

— 

622 

90 

— 




Argentina .■ \« 

68 

62 

— 

— 

4,766 

992 

. — 

. — 

: , — , 

~ - 

"'Turkey. A .. 

26 

44 

0 

0 

690 

368 

0 

0 

— ■ 


■ 'Algeria ' . 

7 

4 

0 

0 

31 

35 

0 

0 

“ 


' Importi ng ' Countries : 











., 'Austria . . , . 

0 

0 

75 

86 

0 

9 

1,728 

2,205 


— ■ 

."'Belgium. 

66 

13 

218 

220 

639 

126 

2,709 

3,739 

— 

— 

"■'L Denmark . 

0 

0 

721 

465 

0 

4 

4,731 

7,103 


— 

Estonia . .■ . .. , . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

13 

194 

— 

■ — 

; ''''.'F'inland ; ... .. . . . 

0 

0 

143 

73 

0 

2 

1,202 

1,570 

— 


'''' 'France * 

0 

0 

1-1 

53 

0 

0 

1,737 

1,378 

— - 

' — 

Italy . v ,, .. '. 

0 

0 

13 

. . 7 

0 

0 

157 

597 


— 

' ; '.'Latvia. ; '. . 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

99 

265 

, — , '. 

— .' 

Norway . .■ 

, ' — ■ . 

" — 

49 

300 

— 

— 

3,415 

3,023 


— 

' Netherlands .. . 

• 7 

49 

516 

399 

331 

791 

4,405 

6,180 


■ ■ — 

Sweden .... 

0 

0 

218 

' 35 

26 

,. 4 

1,345 

520 


. — 

Switzerland . . . , .' 

0 

0 

26 

11 

0 

0 

108 

174 

■' — - 

1 

■ Czechoslovakia . ' 

2 

! 0 

64 

278 

7 

476 

5,124 

844 

■— ■ 


Totals , . . 

• 1,819 

f 891 

3,496 

2,019 

38,808 

24,877 

39,001 

28,484 

| , , , 



1 } 2 } See notes page 717. 
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COUNTRIES 

A uousr ■ 

_ . _ 

Twelve months ( 

August t-july 3 i) ' 1 

MONTHS 

-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports Exports 

Imports 


1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1931-32 j 1930-31 

1931-32 

I930-3X | X930-3X 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 


1 

kVheat flour. — 

Thousand centals 

(1 cental 

= IOO It).). 


Germany ..... 

0 

2 

7 

22 

64 128 

229 

238 - 

— 

Belgium ...... 

4 

4 

13 

11 

73 216 

51 

231 — 

— 

Bulgaria 

13 

24 

0 

0 

752 220 

0 

0 — 

— 

Spain 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 75 

0 

0 — 

— 

France 

119 

855 

46 

40 

4,533 7,423 

262 

569 — 

— 

Hungary 

64 

95 

0 

0 

2,130 4,008 

0 

0 — 

— 

Italy ....... 

485 

128 

18 

18 

2,218 1,19! 

287 

223 ' — 

— . 

Bat via. ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 73 

0 

2 

— 

Lithuania 





26 24 

0 

0 — 

— 

Poland ...... 

15 

24 

0 

0 

511 615 

4 

24 — 

— 

Rumania 

2 

110 

0 

0 

855 421 

0 

0 — 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

104 88 

0 

2 . — 

— 

Canada ...... 

648 

1,023 

2 

2 

10,55! 13,113 

40 

49 i — 

— 

United States . . . 

814 

1,254 

0 

0 

15.091 23,100 

0 

2 - 

— . 

Argentina ..... 

62 

172 

— - 

— 

1,545 2,057 

— • 

— — 


Chile 





29 104 

0 

0 — 

— 

India 

42 

68 

0 

0 

836 >,032 

0 

2 - 

— 

Turkey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 29 

4 

11 — 

— 

Japan 

320 

245 

0 

11 

3,470 3,472 

106 

212 - 

— 

Algeria 

40 

15 

2 

2 

157 267 

57 

57 - 

— 

Tunis 

20 

29 

0 

0 

146 251 

20 

1 ! — 

— 

Australia ..... 

694 

847 

0 

0 

13,995 10,404 

0 

0 - 

— ' 

1 m porting Countries : 









Austria 

0 

2 

46 

15 

7 13 

1,279 

3,100 | - 

• — 1 

Denmark ..... 

2 

0 

75 

106 

13 24 

1,290 

1,572 — 

— 

Estonia ....... 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 2 

15 

88 — 

■ — 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

4 

368 

300 

26 40 

4,045 

3,691 — 

__ 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

117 

170 

0 0 

1,596- 

2,150 - 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

489 

395 

758 

904 

5,628 4,608 

11,224 

12,816 - 

— 

Greece 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 0 

66 

165 — 

— 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

68 

165 

11 2 

1,358 

1,396 


Netherlands .... 

9 

2 

64 

104 

71 U5 

723 

3,845 — 

— - 

Portugal ..... 

— * 

— 

9 

13 

— . — 

201 

218 — 


Sweden . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 2 

37 

71 — 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

49 

24 

9 U 

1,182 

2,432 - 

— 

Ceylon 



33 

' 42 

— — 

401 

445 ■— 

~ 

Java and Madura . 


— 



— — 

1,138 

1,025 - 

— 

Indo-Chiua .... 

— . 




— — 

388 

428 — 

" — 

Syria and Lebanon . 





93 22 

397 

168 — 

— * 

Egypt . . . . ... 





0 0 

2,430 

3,560 - 


Union of SouthAfrica 





2 ) 2 a) 11 

2 ) 15 

2 ) 265 — 

— 

New Zealand, . . . 





4 2 

238 

234 — . 


Totals . . . 

3,846 

*5,300 

1,679 

i,964 

| 62,990 73,163 

29,083 

39,302 — > 

-*— A 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley# — Thousand centals (i 

cental »= x 

00 lb.). 


Bulgaria ..... 

20 

66 

0 

0 

406 1,598 

0 

0 | ' — 


Spain , 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 ,152 

0 

0 — 


Hungary 

?1 

2 

0 

0 

55 580 

7 

. 4 . 


Lithuania . . . . . 





0 15 

Q 

0 — 

, — 

Poland . . . A. . 

”*101 

*” 13 

0 

0 

3,146 2,798 

0 

0 — . 

— i . 

Rumania . . 

2,242 

3,095 

0 

0 

15,911 33,797 

0 

4 — 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

130 

4 

0 

0 

2,112 3,003 

2 

4 — 

— . 

U. S. S. JR 



— , 

•— ■ 

1 ) 15,115 x) 17,249 

' *— 

■ — ' ' 

. .. — 

Canada ...... 

**743 

1,579 

0 

0 

6,499 9,240 

0 

0 ■— 


United. States ... 

456 

472 

— 

— 

2,524 4,978 

■ — 

' — ' 


Argentina . ». . . . 

18 

49 

— 

— 

6,274 5,833 

•— 

. — . — 

■ — 

Chile . 



p w 4 


492 536 

0 

0 — 

— 

India' . . . , . , . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

666 306 

0 

2 — 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 



* « 


384 869 

; 104 

7 T ' 

— 

Turkey ...... 

”*154 

”*139 

0 

0 

2,996 593 

0 

A/.".. 0' . 

— . 

Algeria. . . . 

26 

55 

35! 

198 

620 1,444 

2,520 

465 : — . 

— 

Egypt , . V . . , 





2 2 

273 

152 — 

— 

Tunis . . . ' . . . . . 

***584 

. '“99 i 

7 

26 

820 220 

556 

390 — 

— 

Australia ... „ . 

7 

71 

0 

0 

1,614 1,552 

0 

0 — . 


Importing Countries: 









Germany . 

0 

0 

344 

582 

18 62 

14,919 

18,440 — 


Austria . a . ... . . 

0 

0 

117 

71 

0 0 

2,050 

2,077 — 


Belgium.. '. . A, 

' 139 

71 

538 

53! 

1,676 1,076 

9,396 

10,538 — 

’*" i * ' . 

Denmark' .A..'. , . 

4 

0 

163 

734 

470 1,232 

3,331 

■ ' 15,005 ■ ■ 

; ' *““ : " 

Estonia'.. ; ..: a. 



0 

0 

• ■ ■■. . — ■■ 

, '0 

13; ■ ■ — 

. _ 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 20 

483 

■ 454' ' ' — ;' . 

— 

Prance ...... 

0 

0 

622 

390 

15 22 

9,482 

7,721 — 

— 

Gr. Brit. andN. Irel. 

7 

0 

853 

1,292 

31 68 

14,039 

18,691 — 

— 

Greece. ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

172 

79 — 

— 

Italy . . 

0 

0 

247 

15 

0 0 

800 

756 — 

— 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

0 

2, 

0 0 

4 

212 — 

— . 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

794 

1,078 — 

■ — 

Netherlands . . . . 

0 

7 

547 

677 

262 591 

9,114 

14,716 — 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

159 

95 

2 0 

2,989 

2,829 — 

— * 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

13 29 

37 

130 — 

— 

Totals . . . 

4,644 

5,730 

3,948 

4,615 

62,164 87,865 

71,072 

93,767 — 



l) 2 ) See notes page 717. 
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COUNTRIES 

August 

Twelve months (August i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(August 1 -July 3 1) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1931-32 

1930-32 

1932-32 

1930-32 

1930-32 

1930-32 

Exporting Countries; 



Oat®. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental — roo lb.). 



Irish Free State . . 

2 

0 

0 

49 

73 

254 

220 

452 

__ 



Hungarv. ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 

2 

141 

— 

— 

Lithuania 





20 

84 

0 

0 

— , 

— 

Poland ...... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

62 

137 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Rumania 

46 

9 

0 

0 

295 

1,779 

0 

0 

— . 

__ 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

104 

18 

0 

44 

884 

710 

57 

143 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

86 

— 

— 

Canada ...... 

271 

256 

108 

57 

4,628 

2,659 

655 

234 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

357 

71 

0 

0 

891 

130 

22 

205 

— 

— 

Argentina 

683 

736 

— 


16,250 

15,062 

__ 


— 

— 

Chile ....... 





223 

2,178 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Algeria 

13 

0 

9 

68 

273 

1,292 

384 

181 

— 

— 

Tunis . 

33 

55 

0 

0 

212 

545 

0 

9 

— 

— 

Australia ..... 

18 

7 

0 

0 

108 

73 

2 

2 

— 

— 

I in porting Countries: 











Germany . . . , . 

0 

0 

4 

97 

9 

220 

223 

1,003 





Austria 

0 ! 

0 

71 

90 

0 

2 

1,462 

2,227 

— 



Belgium ...... 

2 

0 

71 

212 

37 

4 

. 1,501 

3,494 

— 

— 

Denmark ■■ 

0 

4 

9 

106 

6b 

20 

474 

1,270 

— 

— 

Estonia ...... 

■0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

159 

— 



Finland ...... 

0 

0 

9 

13 

20 

7 

55 

260 

— 



France 

* 0 

0 

320 

161 

7 

20 

3,214 

2,205 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire!. 

0 

4 

600 

827 

203 

397 

8,494 

10,697 

■ — 



Italy' . 

0 

0 

64 

148 

0 

0 

4,072 

3,741 

•— 

— 

Latvia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

4 

7 

60 

— 

— 

Norway 

0 

0 

7 

40 

9 

4 

273 

4 

■ ■ 



Netherlands . . , « 

0 

4 

165 

86 

44 

375 

2,381 

3,607 

— 



Sweden 

7 

0 

86 

223 

181 

40 

1,157 

1,334 

— 

' 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

258 

390 

2 

2 

5,033 

4,564 


— ■ ■ 

Totals . . . 

1,558 

1,166 

1,781 

2,611 

24,499 

26,013 

29,695 

36,078 

— 

— 




Maize. — Thousand centals (1 cental « 100 lb.}. 








1 

Ten months 


Twelve months 

Exporting Countries : 

. 




(November 

t- August 31 ) 

(Nov. 1 -Oct. 31 ) 

Bulgaria ..... 

90 1 

3! 

0 

0 

2,524 

3,318 

0 

0 

3,477 

0 

■Rumania ..... 

1,980 

1,567 

0 

0 

30,481 

16,632 

2 

2 

18,638 

2 

'Yugoslavia V . . , 

0 

106 

0 

0 

1,550 

6,363 

26 

9 

6,420 

24 

United States . . . 

366 

88 

9 

11 

1,896 

1,146 

198 

509 

1,314 

520 

Argentina ..... 

14.132 

20.660 

— - 

— 

154,591 

151,817 



199,107 

— 

'Brazil ....... 



■ . — 


3) 0 

3) 18 




18 

— , 

Java and Madura . 



— 

— 

3l 2.224 

3) 2,105 



2,407 


In do- China. . . . . 




— 

3) 1,731 

3 ) 1,711 




2,584 


Syria and ■ Lebanon . 





3) 7 

3) 150 

3) 33 

3) 49 

159 

49 

Turkey ...... 

■ *” 15 

**'42 

0 

0 

328 

146 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Egypt 





3) 9 

3) 4 

3) 40 

3) 101 

4 

298 

Union of South Africa ; 

; .■ 525 

”*174 

0 

0 

2,427 

1,208 

0 

0 

3,298 

0 

' Importing ■ Countries: 











Germany' . ■ ■ 

0 

0 

1,310 

1,217 

0 

0 

14,989 

7,906 

0 

10,007 

Austria 

0 

0 

432 

805 

0 

2 

6,594 

4,817 

2 

6,270 

.Belgium.". . . , 

42 

40 

1,883 

1,958 

121 

703 

16,023 

13,523 

955 

17,075 

■•Denmark ' , . . . . 

0 

0 

1,920 

2,538 

0 

0 

19,637 

10,646 

0 

13,539 

'Spain.',. . 

0 

0 

293 

317 

0 

0 

6,347 

3,067 

0 

3,666 

.Irish Free 'State; 

0 

0 

1,248 

1,290 

0 

26 

11,383 

9,376 

26 

12,044 

Finland ' . ■." , . . . 

0 

0 

115 

46 

0 

0 

450 

218 

0 

355 

France'., ...... 

2 

0 

3,181 

2,352 

26 

37 

20,739 

17,452 

40 

23,755 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

322 

220 

5,908 

5,838 

2,734 

1,964 

52,468 

41,291 

2,407 

53,281 

.Greece 

0 

0 

22 

31 

0 

0 

3,360 

351 

0 

373 

'Hungary, , . . ■ .. .■,■ 

i ' 0 

0 

220 

143 

62 

236 

873 

2,127 

240 

2,337 

.Italy ....... 

0 

0 

1,435 

2,584 

4 

7 

14,917 

13,728 

7 

17,505 

,' Norway . . ■ . 

0 

0 

604 

474 

0 

0 

3,519 

3,109 

0 

3,977 

■ Netherlands . , , . 

11 

20 

2,923 

3,300 

198 

251 

31,665 

25,437 

273 

32,441 

Poland . , .' 

0 

, 0^ 

13 

26 

0 

0 

108 

445 

0 

496 

Portugal », . . : 


'.■'■— . 

126 

150 

— : ■ 


1,100 

1,334 


1,605 

"Sweden ' 

0 

0 

736 

1,027 

0 

0 

5,329 

5,587 

0 

7,311 

■■Switzerland i 

0 

0 

430 

406 

2 

2 

2,943 

2,560 

'■■ 2 

3,611 

Czechoslovakia' , . 

0 

0 

388 

1,662 

0 

0 

9,493 

10,371 

' 2 

13,115 

Canada':. 

4 

0 

154 

450 

13 

7 

3,283 

3,657 

9 

4,760 

Japan , '■ ,.' ,■■ , '.! 

— 

— 

0 

99 


— 

1,693 

1,440 


1,689 

.Tunis . '. '.' '..»■! 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

324 

269 

9 

298 

Totals '.. . 

17,489 

22,948 

23,350 

26,726 

200,928 

187,862 

227,536 

179,381 

241,610 

230,403 


3 ) See notes page 717. 
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August 

Eight months (January i-August 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

1 Imports i 

| Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 | 1931 

X932 | 

1931 

1 1932 

1932 | 

1932 | 1931 

1931 

1931 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

-Spain ....... 

Italy 

United States . . ... 

Brazil 

India 

Indo-China. .... 

■Siam 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 

.Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 
France ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary , 

Latvia. ...... 

Lithuania ...... 

Norway . . . . . . 
..Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal ..... 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

Chile 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . 
Japan. . ... ... . 
Syria and Lebanon . 
Turkey ...... 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Union of SouthAfrica 

Australia 

New Zealand. . , . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries : 

Estonia . 

Lithuania 
Argentina 
India . . 

Tunis ... 
Importing Countries: 
Germany . 
Belgium.. . 
Denmark 
Spain . . . 

Finland , ., 

France . . 

■■ Gr. Brit, and 
Greece. . . 
.Hungary, . 

Italy . . . 

Latvia, , . 

Norway ■. . 
Netherlands. 

Poland 
Sweden' , 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
'■■Canada 
United States 
Japan . 

Australia 


Rice. 


■ Thousand centals (x cental = 100 lb.). 


Irel 


Totals . . 


44 

137 

132 

*2,842 

3,082 


115 

0 

20 

0 

0 

60 

9 

0 

0 

'* 0 
137 
22 


6,616 


3,298 

112 

11 


0 

3,431 


40 

0 

0 


551 


476 


O 


0 

833 

395 

9 

2 


2,224 


2,220 


40 


35 

3,325 

no 

2 

4 


1,927 


1,773 


130 


258 

2,771 


— 

— 

3) 

520 

3) 

1,296 


— 


— 

1,993 

3.342 

26 

130 

37,997 

36,121 


448 


434 

48,442 



— 

3) 

16,751 

3) 

13,995 


— 


— - 

21,153 

1.964 

— 

— 


22,448 


17,002 


— 


— 

25,029 




3) 

168 

3) 

503 

3) 

708 

3) 

190 

686 

119 

708 

1,089 


750 


849 


6,227 


5,68! 

1,373 

0 

55 

51 


0 


0 


379 


412 

0 

15 

108 

170 


157 


115 


818 


933 

190 

0 

13 

9 


0 


0 


75 


97 

0 


0 

4 


— 


— 


11 


22 

_ 

0 

7 

2 


0 


0 


37 


40 

0 

88 

787 

531 


545 


626 


5,326 


3.768 

937 

15 

174 

154 


130 


150 


1,753 


1,733 

271 


31 

44 


— 


— 


353 


373 

— 

0 

26 

22 


0 


0 


262 


326 

2 

0 

2 

4 


0 


0 


11 


64 

0 




3) 

0 

3) 

, 0 

3) 

9 

3) 

15 

0 

0 

7 

13 

0 


0 


51 


93 

0 

194 

55 

353 


1,107 


1,761 


1,828 


4,142 

2,480 

31 

231 

170 


236 


214 


1,025 


1,142 

606 


33 

64 


— 


— 


62J 


414 

. — 


0 

0 


— 


— 


90 


123 

— 1 

0 

22 

26 


0 


0 


249 


260 

0 

0 

112 

117 


0 


0 


736 


717 

0 

0 

51 

49 


2 


2 


320 


529 

4 

0 

15 

13 


9 


0 


498 


558 

0 







3) 

146 

3) 

373 

— 

0 

1,008 

935 


2 


15 

7,416 

6,923 

18 


3) 

24 

3) 

123 

3) 

2,183 

3) 

3,814 

232 

620 

249 

249 

628 

3,662 


2.04 4 


1,792 

4,195 


3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

205 

3) 

181 

0 

0 

7 

20 

0 

0 

60 


117 

0 

0 

7 

13 


9 


2 


139 


90 

1 . 2 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


29 


22 

0 




2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

425 

2 ) 

589 

0 

9 

*” 0 

2 


62 


95 


33 


20 

161 




3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

42 

3) 

51 

0 

6,942 

3,740 

4,242 


86,247 


81,000 


33,724 


36,331 

114,703 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 

cental = 100 

lb.). 


0 

0 

0 


2 


4 


0 


0 

4 




3) 

101 

3) 

128 

3 ) 

0 

3) 

0 

247 

3*280 





29,630 

30,126 


— 



41,742 

194 

0 

0 


1,124 


1,678 


0 


0 

2,515 

0 

0 

0 


20 


4 


0 


0 

4 

0 

1,008 

474 


11 


9 


6,279 


5,564 

13 

7 

280 

267 


117 


7t 


2,275 


2,599 

205 


64 

51 


— 


— 


348 


324 

■ — 1 . . 

, 

35 

18 


— 


■ — ' . 


366 


300 

■ 

0 

4 

2 


0 


0 


33 


46 

•• 0 

0 

463 

575 


4 


13 


3,349 


3,752 

18 

0 

955 

414 


2 


4 


5,589 


5,132 

4 

0 

4 

9 


0 


0 


44 


57 

0 

11 

0 

0 


9 


22 


0 


2 ! 

42 

0 

82 

154 


0 


0 


904 


930 

0 

2 

4 

11 


20 


55 


40 


66 

106 

0 

55 

0 


0 


0 


249 


234 

0 

2 

858 

498 


71 


44 


6,451 


6,532 

49 

0 

24 

9 


2 


4 


132 


265 

7 


79 

79 






’ 730 


820 


0 

62 

51 


2 


2 


434 


370 

... 7- 

■ ■ ■■ 0 

11 

7 


0 


0 


7! 


108 

0 

■■■ 35 

0 

15 


2 


483 


256 


15 

.584 


H 

750 




— 


3,126 


5,104 




2 

15 


— 


— 


110 


141 


0 

141 

15 


0 


0 


388 


249 

0 

3,531 

4,140 

3,414 


31,117 


32,647 


31,174 


32,610 

45,547 


0 

55 

328 

692 


833 

8,962 

756 

1,349 

157 

33 

53 

6,792 

2,690 

540 

481 

82 

22 

117 

5,009 

1,726 

613. 

123 

454 

1,127 

511 

710 

441 

10,196 

6,323 

2,773 

322 

183 

179 

31 

1,025 

29 

73 

55,790 


0 

7 

0 

0 

7,507 
■ 3,702 
417 
465 
68 
5,814 
7,599 
95 
' 2 
1,351 
90 
289 
9,255 
273 
1,056 
582 
126 
194 
8,109 
185 
291 

47,470 


2) 3) See notes page 717. 



S — 714 — 


1 

August 

Eight months (January 1 -August 31) 

Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 


1932 | 1931 

1932 | 1931 

1932 j 1931 

1932 | 1931 

1931 1931 




Exporting Countries: 




Butter, — (Thousand lb.). 




Austria ...... 

115 

251 

33 

55 

487 

1,433 


780 

1,512 

2,862 

1,565 

Denmark ..... 

27,307 

30,428 

0 

150 

241,786 

257,353 


884 

1,168 

378,429 

1,596 

Estonia ...... 

3,183 

4,063 

0 

0 

19,147 

2U75 


0 

0 

31,844 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

4,467 

7,745 

11 

20 

23,462 

29,161 


2,597 

3,195 

42,307 

3,325 

Finland ...... 

2,595 

2,467 

0 

0 

23,552 

28,290 


0 

0 

38,367 

0 

Hungary 

437 

459 

0 

0 

2,544 

1,268 


0 

117 

4,065 

117 

Latvia. ...... 

4,971 

4,32 S 

0 

0 

27,331 

27,719 


0 

20 

41,313 

24 

Lithuania ...... 




3 ) 

11,799 3 ) 

10,875 

3) 

0 3) 

0 

19,191 

0 

Netherlands .... 

3,166 

6,563 

198 

794 

24,174 

52,688 


8,722 

4,321 

72,660 

8,887 

Poland ...... 

71 

3,058 

243 

2 

2,608 

19,815 


417 

26 

27,470 

31 

Sweden 

2,520 

3,183 

4 

2 

20,494 

30,902 


22 

9 

43,162 

40 

U..S.S. R. . .... 



— 

— 




— 

— 

68,024 

— 

Argentina ...... 

2,721 

840 

— 

— 

36,824 

28,931 


— 

— 

51,132 

— 

India 

li 

26 

15 

22 

159 

225 


269 

223 

366 

344 

Syria and Lebanon . 




3) 

174 3 ) 

1,080 

3) 

1,221 3 ) 

185 

1,817 

344 

Australia ..... 

10,812 

9,264 

0 

0 

126,614 

1 1 1,889 


“ 0 . 

0 

208,924 

0: 

Hew Zealand. . . . 

17,657 

8,931 

— 

— . 

145,080 

137,298 


— 

_ 

220,814 


1 mporting Countries : 












Germany ..... 

9 

49 

11,557 

18,821 

159 

214 


98.060 

141,348 

269 

220,950' 

Belgium ...... 

181 

251 

2,394 

3,142 

1,634 

1,799 


33,731 

25,863 

2,756 

41,562 

Spain ....... 

9 

2 

0 

2 

33 

66 


26 

42 

88 

121 

France ...... 

723 

970 

346 

2,194 

5,077 

6,475 


15,468 

32,979 

11,028 

40,836 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

1,025 

1,446 

77,603 

73,699 

31,196 

24,469 


634,940 

610,685 

40,228 

903,967 

Greece. ...... 

__ 

— 

55 

187 

— 

— 


829 

1,168 

— 

2,066 

Italy ....... 

26 

44 

40 

!08 

697 

. 1,144 


3,344 

4,682 

1,268 

6,016 

Norway ...... 

57 

71 

4 

40 

1,898 

1,288 


73 

212 

1,629 

379 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

15 

1,418 

4 

7 


6,900 

15,130 

20 

23,358 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Q 

2 

• 75 

611 

26 

304 


2,130 

3,241 

661 

4,107 

Canada ...... 

721 

1,709 

0 

2 

3,093 

6,219 


185 

2,815 

10,681 

2,822 

United States . . . 

258 

159 

44 

62 

1.18 2 

1,530 


772 

880 

2.008 

1,881 

Ceylon ....... 

— 

— 

29 

42 

— .• 

— 


406 

401 

— 

642 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 

t 9 t 



— . 

3) 

5,218 3 ) 

5,075, 

_ 

8,514 

Japan ....... 


— . 

4 

7 

— 

— 


101 

152 


231 

Algeria ...... 

2 

4 

49 

311 

26 

46 


2,509 

2,754 

73 

*4,389 

Egypt 



... 

... 3) 

342 3 ) 

24 

3) 

481 3 ) 

1,393 

77 

2,041 

Tunis ........ 

0 

4 

73 

49 

2 

4 


769 

569 

9 

930 

Totals . . . 

83,044 

86,312 

92,592 

101,740 

751,604 

803,691 


820,854 

860,115 

j 1,323,542 

1 1,281,085 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 




Denmark . . , . . 

959 

844 

2 

55 

8,391 

6,109 


97 

410 

9,383 

! . 604' 

Finland 

558 

441 

0 

u 

4,599 

4,101 


12 

15 

5,776 

33 

Italy ........ 

4,702 

6,230 

668 

922 

40,453 

55,230 


5,509 

6,779 

89,043 

I 10,115 

Lithuania . .... 




3) 

955 3 ) 

1,329 

3) 

2 3 ) 

7 

2,546 

1 n 

Norway . . . V ,' 

' ‘ 229 

*293 

11 

26 

2,158 

1,486 


143 

357 

2,840 

562. 

Netherlands ... . 

16,149 

17,011 

86 

119 

111,689 

127,860 


686 

829 

190,460 

1,343 

Poland . .. . . 

33 

205 

35 

46 

558 

1,907 


368 

511 

2,884 

| 761 

Switzerland ..... . 

3,461 

4,892 

375 

683 

27,428 

38,592 


3,285 

4,195 

54,307 

8,470 

Czechoslovakia . . 

384 

617 

260 

635 

4,257 

5,229 


1,956 

2,628 

10,981 

3,779 

Yugoslavia ... . ' . 

276 

498 

7 

13 

1,263 

2,399 


106 

161 

4,198 

i 243 

Canada 

16,713 

11,929 

53 

68 

41,784 

31,240 


664 

886 

84,790 

1 1,446 

'Australia . , . . . 

478 

443 

0 

2 

3,710 

3,900 


11 

18 

7,405 

24 

New Zealand. . 

12,284 

5,983 

0 

2 

124,703 

125,338 


0 

4 

181,703 

4' 

iMporting Countries: 






■ 






.Germany: v-, ■'! 

295 

650 

10,338 

9,577 

2,542 

4,235 


68,685 

79,755 

7,372 

120,404 

.Austria'.''. ; 

514 

549 

181 

459 

2,127 

4,004 


2,745 

4,279 

6,232 

5,781 

Belgium. . . , 

37 

71 

4,502 

4,742 | 

373 

540 


29,575 

32,503 

814 

49,600 

'Spain'' . „'v .A . . ' , 

15 

20 

249 

260 

183 

187 


1,371 

2,266 

236 

3,867 

: Irish Free ' State . ' . 

2 

20 

198 

198 

29 

77 


1,442 

1,625 

194 

2,687 

^France .. .■ . i ' . 

1,605 

2,037 

4,881 

7,110 

18,484 

21,449 

: 

32,999 

52,922 

33,239 

82,810 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

646 

558 

27,829 

22,919 

4,713 

4,804 


223,829 

212,683 

7,346 

323,091 

'Greece, .. , , .... 

18 

2 

40 

229 

no 

117 


1,248 

2,247 

190 

3,960 

Nimgary.'', * . 

2 

4 

0 

7 

29 

82 


11 

172 

; ' hq 

203 

:';Bdrtngai 



57 

108 


— . 


306 

456 


842, 

" Sweden\ , ... ■,■■■..■ ; 


■ <— ■ ' 

82 

90 

— 

— . 


564 

935 

, — 

1,691 

'.TXnited 'States . ... .' 

106 

126 

4,383 

4,389 

1,052 

1,241 


33,211 

38,045 

1,863 

61,992 

'■ India' '.' . T r '. 

0 

0" 

73 

62 

2 

2 


549 

540 

7 

886 

' Java and Madura . 

— ■ 




— 

— 

3) 

869 3 ) 

882 

— 

1,658 

Syria "and Lebanon'. 




... 3 ) 

22 3 ) 

73 

3) 

509 3) 

388 

86 

708, 

Algeria . . . . ' . . 

“* 7 

7 

‘1,067 

511 

104 

119 


6,067 

5,240 

172 

11,182 

Egypt . . . . . . 



* * 

... 3 ) 

134 3 ) 

37 

3) 

2,549 31 

4,270 

73 

7,304 

Tunis 

0 

0 

104 

123 

7 

22 


1,268 

1,215 

24 

2,033 

Totals . . 

59,473 , 

53,430 

55,481 

53,355 

401,859 

441,709 


420,635 

457,223 

704,274 

708,096 


3) See notes page 717. 



s 



August 

Twelve months 

{August - i-Juiy 31)' 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 


,1932 | 1931 1932 X931 

1931-32 j 1930-3* 

I93 i ‘32 J 193031 

1930-31 1930-31 

Exporting Countries :' 

Cotton* — Thousand centals (1 

cental ~ 100 lb.). 



United States . . . 
Argentina ..... 

Brazil 

India . 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Spain 

Estonia 

Finland 

France ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy ....... 

Eat via. ...... 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Boland 

Portugal . . . . . 
Sweden ..... . . . 
Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

Japan, 

Algeria 

Totals . . . 


2,471 

1,149 

35 

35 

46,787 

36.392 

620 

538 • - 

110 

88 

— 

— 

589 

505 

— 




— 

— 

183 

516 

_ 

— __ 

“333 

* 1,041 

37 

79 

7,088 

14,881 

2,249 

1,876 — 

395 

705 

0 

0 

7,500 

6,669 

0 

0 — 

137 

152 

439 

425 

1,640 

1,706 

8,327 

8,442 — 

0 

0 

24 

33 

0 

0 

551 

467 — 

22 

37 

84 

121 

348 

20! 

1,349 

1,713 — 

— 

— 

4 

4 



139 

141 - 

2 

2 

159 

55 

24 

24 

2,337 

2,253 - 

O' 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

75 

84 - 

0 

0 

9 

20 

0 

0 

159 

172 - 

26 

51 

240 

187 

494 

549 

4,264 

8,137 — 

40 

31 

955 

' 622 

485 

481 

12,452 

10,959 — 

0 

0 

11 

(8 

0 

0 

192 

220 — 

0 

0 

26 

15 

0 

0 

333 

291 — 

0 

0 

243 

214 

0 

2 

4,039 

3,82! - 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

51 

62 - 

0 I 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

44 

46 — 

0 

0 

44 

75 

7 

7 

860 

1,043 - 

2 

2 

108 

97 

22 

24 

1,074 

1 444 - 

— 

— 

33 

29 

• — 

— 

434 

333 - 

— 1 

— 

24 

49 

— 

— 

564 

467 - 

0 

0 

29 

31 

4 

7 

505 

608 - 

9 

11 

121 

143 

137 

154 

2,002 

2,368 - 

0 

0 I 

24 

15 

0 

0 

20! 

185 - 

— 

— . 

62 

49 

— 

— 

974 

1,025 — 

0 

0 

608 

725 

1,041 

534 

16,486 

13,741 - 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

4 

24 

7 

4 - 

3,547 j 

3,269 

3,334 

3,054 

66,353 

62,676 1 

60,288 

60,440 — 


Wool® — (Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 





Twelve months (September 1- August 31) 

Irish Free State 


937 

1,312 

128 

68 

9,949 

7,965 

948 

752 

Hungary. . . . 


500 

644 

93 

49 

2,344 

6,931 

1,270 

1,612 

a) 

11,920 

6,091 

— 

— . 

244,579 

299,237 

— 


Argentina , , . 

b) 

862 

351 

— . . 

— 

8,098 

4,266 

— 

*— 

Chile 



— 

— 

3) 24,158 

3) 28,455 

— 

— . 

India ..... 


4,118 

5,997 

474 

470 

35,402 

41,806 

5,020 

4,857 

Syria and Lebanon . 



3) 3,322 

3) 9,198 

3) 714 

3) 2,932 

Algeria . , . . 


622 

1,272 

154 

146 

6,856 

16,835 

1,252 

1,371 

Egypt .... 





3) 1,215 

3) 3,325 

3) 2 

3) H 

a) 

5,739 

732 

0 

0 

298,044 

269,750 

0 

0 

Un. of S. Africa. 

b) 

516 

163 

2 

0 

5,296 

4,830 

13 

4 

Australia . . . 


6,984 

11,076 

■ . 11 

11 

762,756 

749,740 

2,008 

2,337 

by 

4,332 

2,458 

4 

0 

58,535 

43,923 

15 

53 



1,056 

1,318 

0 

0 

177,116 

172,382 

2 

0 

New Zealand, . 

[b) 

5,576 

4,134 

0 

0 

43,167 

44,675 

It 

0 

Importing Countries : 

192 

1,594 

16,912 

16,111 

9,780 

11,305 

241,740 

329,621 

uermanv ... 

16) 

668 

1,387 

2,965 

2,000 

9,68! 

13,153 

31,656 

30,552 

Austria . . . ■ , 

0 

18 

948 

309 

82 

254 

11,532 

14,251 

a ) 

1,742 

1,166 

9,44 9 

9,575 

18,715 

10,311 

116,938 

138,435 

Belgium. . . , 

U) 

1,819 

1,733 

337 

355 

22,465 

■ 21,638 

3,036 

3,918 


7 

9 

291 

- 335 

157 

93 

4,409 

3,591 

Spain ; ; , . „ . 
Finland' . . 


243 

271 

1.184 

935 

2,566 

3,946 

10,483 

10,481 


0 

11 

251 

90 

86 

64 

2,762 

2,328 

France .... 


3,214 

3.190 

20,058 

23,338 

45,631 

51,522 

393,099 

482,693 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

24,456 

16,773 

30,629 

19,522 

315,628 

309,823 

888,010 

821,498 

■Greece. . . . . 


132 

79 

97 

260 

300 

395 

2,094 

3,025 


40 

157 

6,711 

5,121 

1,232 

2,161 

145,076 

96,622 

Italy . t . . . 

u> 

174 

624 

946 

1,144 

1,620 

5,051 

14,290 

9,599 

Norway ."V . 

51 

93 

187 

b4 

756 

725 

2,355 

1,607 

f a ) 

179 

192 

827 

320 

1,933 

2,394 

7,229 

8,770 

Netherlands , 

\b) 

68 

35 

884 

767 

739 

388 

8,148 

7,134 

Poland .. . 

82 

205 

2,090 

2,154 

1,647 

2,610 

27,084 

38,253 

Sweden .... 




915 

1,563 

— 

. ■■ — ■. ■■■ 

17,745 

15,461 



1! 

42 

1,530 

939 

397 

366 

20,150 

18,922 



49 

163 

1,257 

2,619 

1,892 

1,590 

32,038 

36,952 

Yugoslavia . . 


13 

0 

331 

331 

152 

24 

2,937 

7,963 

Canada .... 

- 

705 

677 

434 

847 

5,159 

2,271 

6,277 

12,017 

United States . 


650 

309 

692 

968 

3,997 

2,227 

82,777 

153,220 

Japan .... 


0 

0 

93 

112 

77 

13 

1,929 

1,422 



13 

24 

73 

40 

172 

463 

465 

BOO 

Totals . 


77,670 

64,300 

100,957 

90,603 

2,125,701 

2,146,105 

2,085,514 

2,263,064 


TWELVE MONTHS 
(Sept, i -August 31) 


! Wool, greasy; b) = Wool, scoured. — 3) See notes 



COUNTRIES 

AUG’ 

JST 

TWO MONTHS 

July r -An gust 31 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly 1 - 
jime 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

August 

TWO MONTHS , 

July i-August 3 i) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly 1 - 
June 30 ) 


193 = | 

I93X 

1932 | 

1932 

1931-32 

1932 j 

1931 j 

1932 1 

3931 j 

1931*33 


Coffee, 

— (Thousand lb.}. 


Tea® 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports. 


Exporting Countries,: 






Expor tingC ountries : 






Brazil 



3 ) 56,218 

3 ) 157,278 

2.022,263 

Ceylon ..... 

20,589 

16,369 

40,184 

37,139 

245,982 

India ...... 

4 

13 

49 

119 

17,926 

India 

43,184 

38,768 

77,482 

68,928 

342.946 

Java and Madura . 



3 ) 9,722 

3 ) 5,284 

51,725 

Java and Madura . 



3 ) 12,586 

3 ) 13,393 

163,312 







Japan 

4,6*98 

3,243 

7,172 

6,052 

24,590 

1 in porting Countries: 






I mporiingCountfies: 






Germany . . . , . 

143 

117 

397 

496 

1,649 

Belgium 

0 

2 

2 

4 

22 

Belgium ..... 

53 

445 

137 

117 

9,643 

Irish Free State . 

2 

15 

7 

29 

258 

France ...... 

0 

2 

7 

4 

15 

France 

0 

4 

2 

4 

57 

Netherlands . . 

1.270 

818 

2,284 

1,892 

15,265 

Gr. Brit.and N.Irel . 

9,427 

6,352 

16,863 

13,827 

77,887 

Portugal 

306 

97 

227 

112 

1,270 

Netherlands . . , 

9 

18 

18 

29 

139 

Switzerland ... . 

22 

22 

49 

99 

613 

United States . . 

20 

20 

42 

44 

474 

Canada 

2 

2 

7 

9 

42 

Svria and Lebanon 



3) 0 

3) 0 

20 

United States . . , 

1,353 

2,187 

2,694 

3,697 

22,814 

Algeria 

2 

2 

4 

4 

49 

■Ceylon 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Union of S. Africa. 





121 ' 

Syria and Lebanon . 



3 ) 2 

3 ) 2 

46 

Australia . . . . 

49 

90 

99 

130 

549 

Australia ..... 

0 

2 

2 

9 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



3) 7 

3) 0 

148 

Totals . . . 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2,143,337 

Totals . . . 

77,980 

64,883 

154,468 

139,583 

856,554 

Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


I niportingCountnes: 



Imports. 


: Germany . . . . . 

17,414 

23,418 

44,1 10 

48,991 

307,608 

Germany .... 

536 

922 

1,418 

1,530 

10,494 

Austria 

1,759 

55! 

4,180 

2,260 

16,998 

Austria 

104 

37 

256 

212 

U31 

Belgium , . , . . 

7,811 

13,358 

16,358 

24,650 

114.674 

Belgium 

51 

62 

79 

108 

66 ! 

Bulgaria ..... 

20 

82 

66 

214 

1,658 

Denmark .... 

64 

90 

139 

190 

1,380 

Denmark . . . . . 

2,044 

4,182 

3,982 

10,562 

66,439 

• Spain 

4 

20 

44 

64 

322 

Spain . ■ , . . ... 

3,202 

3.400 

6,912 

7,277 

53,912 

Estonia 

2 

13 

4 

31 

172 

Estonia ..... 

0 

15 

2 

31 

298 

Irish Free State , 

1,711 

1,279 

3,314 

2,769 

25,122 

■■ Irish Free' State . 

29 

22 

44 

66 

522 

Finland 

15 

15 

29 

35 

249 

Finland. ..... 

2,928 

2.659 

5,401 

5,783 

32,481 

France 

203 

282 

432 

467 

3,419 

France 

30,173 

38,45; 

62,173 

77,685 

426,307 

Gr. Britain and N, 






Gr. Britain and N. 






Ireland .... 

48,837 

49,964 

89,510 

93,243 

550,364 

Ireland ..... 

3,940 

7,767 

7,286 

6,415 

37,516 

Greece 

60 

42 

75 

71 

699 

Greece ...... 

844 

1,140 

1,563 

2,196 

13,010 

Hungary. . . . . 

46 

42 

77 

95 

562 

Hungary . .... : 

529 

648 

1,076 

1,347 

6,041 

Italy 

9 

13 

18 

26 

333 

Italy. ...... 

6,817 

7,423 

13,622 

14,372 

93,393 

Latvia 

13 

9 

22 

20 

128 

Latvia . . . . . . 

20 

35 

31 

57 

375 

Lithuania . . . . 



3 ) 7 

3 ) 18 

119 

-Lithuania' .... 



3 ) 29 

3) 31 

445! 

Norway ..... 

**’35 

’*22 

64 

49 

386 

Norway . . . . 

3,1*90 

2,712 

5,576 

7,053 

38,189 

Netherlands . , , 

2,275 

2,515 

4, 628 

5,172 

30,836 

■'Netherlands,'. . . 

6,940 

9,087 

13,3 7C 

17,611 

103,379 

Poland 

247 

276 

518 

631 

4,317 

Poland'' . , , 

U 00 

1,131 

2,396 

2,833 

17,185 

Portugal . . . 

31 

49 

68 

115 

648 

"'Portugal' . 

778 

62C 

1,52; 

1,724 

10,657 

Sweden . . . . . 

51 

60 

99 

112 

858 

Sweden' . . 

7,471 

8,386 

14,105 

17,549 

107.586 

Switzerland ... 

119 

104 

251 

256 

1,792 

; ■ Switzerland . ■ . 

2,674 

1.836 

5,168 

5,238 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia . . 

82 

139 

139 

22C 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia ' . '. 

1,997 

2,441 

4,09^ 

4,883 

32,386 

Yugoslavia 

15 

37 

4C 

95 

622 

."Yugoslavia . 

968 

1,678 

2,105 

3,236 

17,434 

Canada ..... 

1,953 

1,704 

3,327 

2,855 

39,031 

'.'Canada ■ . .'■.' v . 

1,482 

2,242 

3.803 

4,508 

31,963j 

United States . . 

8,005 

7,976 

14,284 

14,555 

90,460 

United States'.. , .■ 

79,290 

116,737 

167,827 

262,003 

1,628,986 

Chile . . ... . 

... 


3 ) 293 

3) 877 

5,172 

Chile. 



3 ) 282 

3 ) 1,519 

9,308 

Syria and Lebanon 



3) 9 

3) 15 

586 

Ceylon „ . . '. . . 

'258 

. ' 820 

390 

1,288 

3.572 

Turkey . . . 

558 

’ *148 

761 

298 

1,504 

Japan . . . . .. . 

201 

461 

278 

858 

6,724 

Algeria . . . . . 

304 

185 

556 

201 

10,421 

■ ' Syria and 1 Lebanon . 



3) 82 

3) 163 

2,324 

Egypt 


. . , - 

3) 1.775 

3) 2,086 

13,999 

.Turkey. ..... 

2, *668 

*884 

3,993 

1,612 

8,841 

Tunis . , ... . . 

*247 

2,630 

522 

4,235 

6,669 

Algeria . ... 

2,948 

1,720 

5,302 

4,531 

30,532 

Union of S. Africa. 





12,683 

Egypt 



3) 1.376 

3) 3.243 

15,862 

. Australia ... . . 

5,090 

A2H 

9,167 

7,518 

44,899 

Tunis'' ... 

*234 

*214 

586 

401 

3,190 

New Zealand , . 


• • * 

3) 1,052 

3) 1,036 

2,522 

' 'Un..''„;Of ' S. "Africa; . 





26,026 







Anafralfa . 

*22 7 

* 335 

366 

520 

3,510 







:. 'New,' Zealand, . ■, , . 



3) 49 

3) 42 

452 

Exporting Countries: 






: Exporting Countries; 






India 

866 

833 

1,175 

1,378 

> 6,486 

India ........ 

0 

2 

44 

24 

106 

Java and Madura . 

... 

... 

3) 597 

3) 1,041 

9,771 

.■Totals 

189,956 

! 

249,459 

399,290 

540,776 

3,304,175 

Totals . . . 

71,533 

73,679 

134,749 

141,624 

880,554 
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COUNTRIES 


Eleven months Twelve 

MONTHS 

(Oct. i -August 31) (Oct. I- 
___ ’ Sept, 30) 

2931-32 I 2930-32 1930-31 


COUNTRIES 


Twelve months 

(August i -July 31) (August 1 
~ July 3*) 

2931-32 ! 1930*31 1930-32 


(Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries. 


Grenada .... 
Dominican Repub: 
Brazil ..... 
Ecuador .... 
Trinidad .... 
Venezuela. . . , 
Ceylon ..... 
Java and Madura 
Cameroon . . . 
Ivory Coast . . 
Gold Coast . .. . 

Nigeria 

St. Thomas anc 
Prince Is. . . 
Togoland .... 


I mporiing Countries. 

Germany , . . . . 

Belgium 

France ....... 

Netherlands . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
United States. „ . 
Australia ...... 


Exporting Countries: 



... 13) 

8,836|3) 

9,418 

9,905 

Bulgaria . . , , 


... 3) 

34,308 3) 

48,760 

61,328 

Spain 


... 3) 146.249 3) 

111,065 

146,478 

Hungary. .... 


... 3) 

34.335 3) 

31,312 

33,076 

Lithuania .... 


... 3) 

35,151 3) 

57,770 

61,569 

Poland ..... 


• u 3) 

27,897 3) 

39,793 

45,076 

Rumania .... 

271 

251 

9,083 

8,042 

8,360 

u. S. s. R. , . . 

... 

... 3) 

2,277 3) 

2,163 

3,073 

Yugoslavia , . . 


... 3) 

27,580 3) 

25,338 

30,126 

Canada 


... 3) 

51,483 3) 

42,479 

43,363 

United States . . 

13,810 

7,214 

444,680 

473,832 

486,374 

Argentina .... 


... 3) 122,006 3) 

110,615 

115,545 

Chile ...... 






India ...... 

2,584 

1,792 

25,926 

22,774 

24,879 

Japan ...... 


... 3) 

14,991 3) 

16,197 

16,400 

Turkey ..... 






Algeria 






Tunis ...... 






Australia . . . . 

20 

0 

496 

432 

454 

Totals . . . 

287 

51 

1,314 

675 

809 


0 

0 

4 

223 

223 


459 

388 

5,983 

9,716 

10,679 


0 

0 

0 

18 

18 


198 

397 

6,418 

7,480 

8,521 


0 

0 

141 

66 

86 


17,629 

10,093 

999,158 1 1,018,168|1,106,342 



Total Wheat and Flour 
(Thousand centals). 
a) Net exports. 


185 

271 

6,69? 

3,527 


4) 

2 

4) j 

104 

— 

48! 

780 

10,752! 

10,589 

— 



55 

578 

— 

**26 

* * 86 

1,929 

2,586 

— 

44 

4,101 

22,335 

9,608 

— 



1)6)37,426 

i)6)50,067 

— 

’ ’f32 

2, *608 

8,935 

3,362 

— 

11,830 

8,497 

123,625 

154,489 

— 

3,347 

6,210 

65,566 

65,486 

— 

2,321 

4,012 

83,496 

74,594 

— 



46! 

567 

— 

** *57 

*** 2 

1,118! 

4) 

— 

24 

4} 

.4) 

4) 

— 

2 

9 

922 

282 



1,358 

236 

3,508! 

5,719 

— 

728 

761 

5,104 

3,48! 

— 

2,244 

4,740 

92,453 : 

90,377 


22,779 

32,315 

! 463,961 

475,416 

- 


I w porting Countries: 





Germany 

9,711 

8,580 

164,798 

169,163 

Austria 

1,012 

443 

12,655 

10,066 

Belgium ..... 

1,188 

1,629 

20,953 

24,791 

Bulgaria 

44 

22 

1,250 

758 

Denmark ..... 

386 

423 

■ 7,597 

7,533 

Spain ...... 

600 

370 

21,127 

22,046 

Estonia.. .... 

7 

62 

448 

441 

Irish Free State . 

84 

73 

1,065 

1,709 

Finland, ... 

9 

18 

154 

207 

France 

5,778 

6,360 

84,905 

82,541 

Gr.Brit and N.Irel, 

9,875 

7,685 

127,957 

121,493 

Greece ...... 

51 

201 

2,661 

2,240 

Hungary ..... 

542 

243 

5,203 

4,949 

Italy .... . . . , 

789 

743 

13,609 

15,289 

Eatvia . . 

82 

139 

1,532 

1,596 

Lithuania . . . ' , 


... 3) 

498 3 ] 

f 635 

■Norway . . .... , 

139 

492 

4,899 

4,127 

Netherlands' 

4,564 

4,414 

85,548 

140,089 

Poland y . 0 

833 

721 

10,591 

11,455 

Sweden , *, . ■ . . 

340 

637 

10,044 

8,483 

Switzerland . . ... 

366 

461 

10.889 

23,420 

Czechoslovakia 

1,592 

1,283 

19,568 

17,167 

Yugoslavia , . . 

53 

163 

1,329 

1,435 

'Canada ... 

778 

948 

15,300 

15,080 

, United States . . . 

17,895 30,345 

374,866 

374,620 

Australia . . 

871 

807 

10,009 

6,594 

New ' Zealand , . 


... 3 ) 

1,362 3) 

i 1,340 

Totals . . . 

57,589 1 67,262 1 

,010,817 1 

,069,267 h 


\\ Importing Countries: 


Germany . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgium. .... 
Denmark . . 
Spain . . ... 
Estonia . , . , 
Irish Free State 
Finland, .... 
France .... 
Gr. Brit. and N.Irel 

Greece 

Italy . . . . , 

Eatvia, .... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . . 

Sweden . . . . 

Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia , 
Ceylon . . . . 

India . . . . . 

Indo-China . . 
Japan. , . . , 

Java and Madura 
Syria and Eebanon 
Egypt .... 
Union of S. Africa 
New Zealand. . 



0 ) Net imports. 


1,292 

1,045 

13,913 

18,689 


410 

397 

8,113 

9,345 

— 

1,759 

2,282 

27,862 

29,125 

— „ 

966 

538 

10,4)2 

6,892 

— , 

503 

5) 

3,025 

5) 

, — 

0 

44 

262 

485 

— 

1,010 

1,093 

11,715 

11,286 


234 

238 

2,555 

2,956 


5,613 

4,616 

47,435 

36,493 

— 

10,633 

13,790 

143,9(8 

134,81 1 

— - 

1,023 

1,069 

14,204 

14,454 

— 

55 

448 

19,974 

48,804 

— 

11 

44 

575 

935 

— ■ 

234 

344 

5,090 

4,985 


1,338 

1,063 

17,578 

20,858 

— 

139 

306 

1,660 

1,607 


511 

203 

4,096 

2,935 


6)1,089 6) 1,034 6) 

12,666 6) 

11,094 


289 

1,001 

14,758 

10,302 


44 

55 

542 

597 


5) 

5) 

S) 

3,062 




518 

571 


5) 

423 

12,584 

10,964 

■■ 



1,517 

1,367 

— '■ 


... r 

223 

101 


... 

... 

4,231 

5,763 

' — 


... 2) 

1,014 2) 

1,845 

'■ — . 



569 

437 

_ 

27,153 

30,033 

381,009 

390,743 

■ 

- 


) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient : 1.000 centals of flour “ 1,333,33 centals of grain. 
a > Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

6 ) wlrtonl? t0 * 31 December ‘ “ ^ Data up to 30 ^ une * “ 3) Data up to 31 July. — 4) See Net Imports. — 5 } See Net Exports. 


s 
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STOCKS 


Stocks and available saleable supplies op cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands 


in Germany. 


Products 

% 

Stocks : total production 

% Available saleable quantities ; 
total production 

Sept., 25 
2932 

Sept., 15 

1931 

Sept., 25 
1930 

1 Sept., 25 
1929 

Sept., 15 
1932 ! 

Sept., 15 
1931 

Sept., 15 

2930 

Sept., 15 
1929 

Winter wheat ............ 

81.8 

76.4 

76.8 

82.9 

! 

67.5 

60.6 

63.5 

67.9 

Spring wheat ............. 

90.7 

89.5 

89.1 

93.1 

79.4 

77.8 

79.5 

81.4 

Winter rye 

82.2 

77.3 

85.2 

86.7 

47.8 

37 J 

52.7 

55.6 

Winter barley ............. 

54.9 ! 

52.8 

55.8 

72.4 

13.7 

11.2 

8.5 

16.4 

Spring barley . 

87.8 ! 

91.6 1 

81.3 1 

90.8 

55.2 

' 64.2 

61.6 

68.7 

Oats 

95.5 ; 

94.5 

95.3 

94.4 

24.7 

23.2 

38.3 

43.0 

Potatoes . 

93.5 I 

92.0 

93.8 

94.9 

41.8 

37.4 

46.3 

47.7 


Authority: Preisberichtsiellc beim Dmtschcn Landin' iv tschajtsrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



Bast day of month 

[ Last day of month 

Products 

September 

1932 

August 

1933 

July 

1932 

September 

1932 

August 
j 1932 

July 

1932 



1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Whs at: • 

Grain ................ i 

15,181 

8,589 

3,446 

25,301 

14,315 

5,743 

Flour ' for . bread 1 

2,390 

1,795 

2,017 

1,219 

916 

1,029 

Total 2 ) . , . ■; 

18,367 

10,981 

6,136 

30,610 

18,305 

10,225 

Rye: 

Grain . . 

13,248 

9.872 

3,534 

23,657 

17,629 

6,311 

Flour for bread 

1490 

926 

569 

760 

472 I 

290 

'■ Total. 2 ) . . . 

15,234 

11,107 

4,292 

27,204 

19,832 

7,664 

Bakeev 

2,981 

2,432 : 

1,561 

6,210 

5,066 

3,252 

Oats 

1,294 

849 

536 

4,044 

2,652 

1,674 


2 ) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, at page 218. — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour ®* 1,333.33 centals of gram (1,000 barrels of flour = 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


.Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination , for. Europe. 



Saturday nearest to 1 st of month j 

Saturday nearest to xst of month ' , 

Products 

October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

October 

October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

'October 

1932 

1933 

1932 

.x 93 1 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 " 

1930 


1,000 centals 

■ 1,000 'bushels ' 

Wheat (and flour in 
terms of wheat) . 

Rye 

Bariev. ...... 

Oats ....... 

Maize ....... 

17,794 

826 

3,384 

851 

14,798 

14.712 

106 

2,056 

851 

14,549 

18,826 
1,186 
1,620 1 
1,040 
20,846 

22.709 

518 

3,720 

1,168 

21,619 

26,016 

307 

4,468 

1,043 

15,638 

29,656 

1,474 

7,050 

2,660 

26,426 

.■■■■■. 

24,520 

189 

4,283 

2,660 

25,980 

31,376 

2.117 

3,375 

3,250 

37,226 

37,848 

926 

7,750 

3,650 

38,606 

43,360 

549 

9,308 

3.260 

27,926 


Authority: Broomhall's Carn Trade News. 






Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the' United States, 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month, jj 

Friday or Saturday nearest 

to xst of month 

Specification 

October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

October 

October J 

Sept, j 

August 

October 

October 


1932 

1932 

2935 1 

^93i 

1930 

1932 j 

1932 | 

X 032 

1931 

1930 



i, 

000 centals 


:,ooo bushels 

Wheai: 







| 




Canadian in Canada .... 

112,351 

69,450 

71,237 

71,470 

84,566 

187,252 

115,750 

118,728 

119,117 

140,943 

IT. S. in Canada ...... 

5,102 

7.288 

9,218 

19,507 

3,347 

8,503 

12,147 

15,364 

32,511 

5,579 

IT. S. in the United States , 

116,977 

113,014 

107,432. 

154,044 

134,296 

194,961 

188,357 

179,053 

256,740 

223,826 

Canad. in the United States. 

6,592 

3,347 

2,824 

5,470 

10,382 

10,987 

5,579 

4,707 

9.116 

17,304 

Total . . . 

241,022 

193,099 

190,711 

250,491 

232,591 

401,703 

321,833 

317,852 

417,484 

387,652 

RYE; 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,771 

2.685 

2,891 

6,89! 

6,108 

4,948 

5,116 

5,163 

12,306 

10,906 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

55 

68 

90 

688 

1,758 

99 

121 

160 

1,229 

3.139 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,872 

5,070 

5,016 

5,654 

9,526 

8,700 

9,053 

8,958 

10,097 

17,010 

Canad. in the United States 

231 

231 

194 

218 

96 

412 

412 

347 

390 

.172 

Total . . . 

7,929 

8,234 

8,19) 

13,451 

17,488 

14,159 

14,702 

14,628 

24,022 

31,227 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,777 

1,395 

1,699 

5,440 

13,660 

5,786 

2,907 

3,540 

11,334 

28,459 

U. S. in Canada 

55 

10 

0 

12 

278 

114 

20 

2 

24 

579 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,307 

3,195 

1.655 

3,46! 

7,611 

8,973 

6,657 

3,448 

7,211 

15,856 

Canad. in the United States . 

13 

1 

0 

40 

348 

27 

. 2 

1 

34 

,.725 

Total . . . 

7,152 

4,601 

3,354 

8,953 

21,897 

14,900 

9,586 

6,990 

18,653 

45,619 

Oats: (x) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2.473 

1,952 

2,129 j 

3,239 

3,262 1 

7,7 28 

6,100 

\ 6,652 

10,122 

10,193 

TJ. S. in Canada ...... 

520 

364 

49 ! 

68 

842 

1,626 

1,137 

l 153 

211 

2,633 

U, S. in the United States . 

9,267 

8,752 

4,399 

5,562 

10,529 

28,960 

27,351 

i 13,748 

37,380 

32,904 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

13 

18 

0 

0 

1 0 

41 

55 

Total .... 

12,260 

ll,06S 

6,577 

8,882 

14,651 

38,314 

34,588 

20,553 

27,754 

45,785 

Maize: 








1 ' 



TJ. S. in Canada 

1,576 

273 

253 

289 

532 

2,815 

487 

451 

516 

950 

Of other origin in Canada . 

143 

321 

552 

295 

540 

255 

573 

985 

527 

'964 

IT. s. in the United States , 

10,354 

8,254 

6,276 

3,135 

2,637 

_ 18,489 

14,740 

11,207 

5,598 

4,710 

Total . . . 

12,073 

8,848 

7,081 

3,719 

3,709 

* 21,559 

15,800 

12,643 

6,641 

6,624 


i) For oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month • j 

| First of the month 

Products 

October 

1932 

Sept. '■ 
J932 

August 

1932 

October 

193* 

October 

1930 

October 

1932 

Sept, 

1932 

: August 
| 1932 

■October 

1931 

October 
; 1930 


s 1,000 centals | 

I 1,000 'bushels ■ 

Wheati . 

Grain', . . 

'Flour as 'grain . . 

' "J 

3,792 

768 

4,392 I 
600 ; 

5,712 

840 

12,480 

768 

4,560 

864 

6,320 

1,280 

7,320 i 
1,000 ! 

9,520 

1,400 

20,800 

1,280 

7,600 

1,440 

' Total 

4,560 

4,992 

6,552 

13,248 

5,424 

7,600 

8,320 

10,920 

22,080 

9,040 

■Barley. . . . . ■ 
Oats ’ , , ■ . , ' . ■ | 

Maize 7 . . ... . ; 

5 80 
400 
3,624 

300 

336 

2,976 

400 

480 

2,496 

720 

896 

1,680 

700 

608 

1,968 

1,208 j 

1,250 ! 
6,471 

625' 

1,050 

5,314 

833 

1,500 

4,457 

1,500 
2,800 
, 3,000 

1458 

1,900 

'3,514 


Authority: Broomhall’s Com Trade News. 
i) Imported cereals. 


s 


720 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Location 

Sept. 

August 

July I 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Sept 

Sept. 

2932 

1933 

5932 

1931 

i93o 

1932 

1932 

193s 

1931 

1930 


i ; ooo centals 

j 1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

la consuming estab- 
lishments , . . 
In public storage and 

5,34! 

5,355 

5,989 

3,806 

4.696 

1,087 

1,090 

1,219 

776 

971 

6,548 

6,703 

6,297 

5,241 

at compresses . . 

39,202 

32.211 

32,975 

30,975 

25,3 83 

7,969 

Total. , . 

44,543 

37,566 

38,964 

34,781 

30,079 

9,056 

7,638 

7,922 

7,073 

6,212 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to 1 st of month j 

i Thursday nearest to 1 st of month 

Ports 

October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

j October 

October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

October 

1932 

2932 

2932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 j 

1930 


1000 centals 


1000 bales (1 bale = 

= 478 lbs.) 


Bombay 1 ) .... 

2,684 

2,995 

3,152 

2,144 

2,096 

562 

627 | 

659 

449 

438 

Alexandria .... 

3.257 

3,326 

3,745 

4,103 

3,686 

681 

696 1 

783 

858 | 

771 


Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Mtnel-el-BassaL 
Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, . 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month j 

Thursday or Friday nearest to xst of month 











Ports, 

October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

October 

October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

October 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

*93* 

1930 

Descriptions 

i.ooo centals | 


t,ooo bales (1 bale 

478 lbs,) 


Great . Britain; 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

1,752 

1,801 

1,682 

1,395 

1,230 

366 

377 

352 

292 

257 

ian, etc. .... 

171 

131 

90 

222 

309 

36 

27 

19 

46 

65 

" Peruvian, etc, . . 

315 

309 

208 

282 

403 

66 

65 

43 

59 

84 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

272 

293 

329 

574 

234 

57 

6 ! 

69 

120 

49 

: ese ...... 

1,483 

1,454 

1,547 

1,265 

1,266 

310 

304 

324 

265 

265 

Other 1) , . . . . 

112 

no 

111 

233 

27! 

24 

23 

23 

49 

57 

■ Total . 

4,105 

4,098 

3,967 

3,971 

3,713 

859 

857 

830 

831 

777 

Bremen: 











American. , . ... 

1398 

1,322 

1,968 

872 

908 

292 

277 

307 

183 

190 

Other » , . . , b 

46 

44 

29 

65 

34 

10 

9 

6 

13 

7 

Total , , . 

1,444 

1,366 

1,497 

937 

942 

302 

286 

313 

196 

197 

Ls Havre;.-. 











American . . y , 

624 

562 

677 

896 

583 

131 

118 

142 

188 

122 

Other ... , . . 

53 

58 

62 

140 

191 

11 

12 

13 

29 

40 

" ■ .Total; ... 

677 

620 

739 

/ ,036 

774 

142 

130 

155 

217 

162 

Total Continent 2) : 











American, . , . . 

2,500 

2,448 

2,828 

1,639 

1,683 

523 

512 

592 

343 

352 

■ Argentine, Brazil- 


36 



. ian, etc. .... 

■ E. Indian, Austral- 

38 

73 

30 

97 

84 

B 

6 

6 

20 

18 

ian, etc. , ' . . 

... Egyptian 

64. 


70 

171 1 

246 

14 

15 

15 

36 

51 

140 

134 

127 

117 

75 

29 

28 

26 

25 

16 

W. Indian, \V. Af- 






" rican,; E. ■ Alri- 
can, etc. . 

36 

36 

32 

40 

114 

' 7 

8 

7 

8 

24 

Total , , . 

2,778 

2327 

3,087 

2,064 

2,202 

581 

571 

646 

432 

461 


Authority: Uoerpool Cott on Ass . ' % ' 

l) Includes; W. Indian, etc., £, African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — 2 ) Includes Bremen , Havre, and other Continental ports 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Changes to be made in the duties .published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 
(see also the same heading in the preceding Crop Reports for this year). 


COUNTRY 

Product 

Date when 
enforced 

Original data 
per metric 
quintal 

Data in 
Amer. cents per 
bushel or barrel 

Belgium . 

Soft wheat of the same type as the Belgian 
wheat 

22 September 

j) 

1) 

Spain . 

Maize 

1 5 September 

pes. 7.50 

n. 36.71 

Maize 

21 September 

» 8.50 

n. 41.60 

Irish Free State 

Maize 

21 September 

2) 

2) 

» i) a 

Barley, general tariff 

28 September 

3) sh. 7/6 

55.53 

), >, i) ..... 

Barky, preferential tariff 

» 

3) >' 5/- 

37.01 

n )j » 

Oats, general tariff 

» 

13) » 7/6 

37.02 

n rj w 

Oats, preferlential tariff 

» 

3) * 51- 

24.67 

» n i) ..... 

Maize, general tariff 

>, 

3) ■> 7/6 

64.79 

j, ,1 n 

Maize, preferential tariff 

}> 

3l » 5/~ 

43.18 

Finland 

Rye 

i October 

Fmk, 125.00 

47.15 

» . . . ... 

Rye flour unbolted 


* 145.00 

191.43 

I, ’ 

Rye flour bolted 

IV 

» 225.00 

297.09 

France. 

Barley 

22 September 1 

4) 

4) 


Maize, small grain, Bessarabia type 

17 September 

frs. 24.00 

23.87 

* *•••■•■**■ 

Maize, for starch and glucose manufacture: under 
special conditions 

» 

» 26.00 ! 

25.86 

Switzerland . j 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, flour decondi* 1 
tioned for fodder . . ! 

55 August 

5) 

5/ 


i) Imports prohibited. a) Import alfowed only with special licence. — 3) Duty per cwt. — 4 ) Imports restricted till the end of 1932, 
to 262,000 metric quintals (1,203,382 bushels). — 5) Import limited to predetermined quotas and under special licence. 


Price quotations for butter in the Netherlands, 

■ (Explanatory note to the table of butter prices in the monthly and quarterly review of prices on pages 724 and 727). 


The law on dairy production in the crisis came into force on 10 July 1932. This law provides 
for the payment of a price sufficient to prevent heavy losses to producers for all cow’s milk mark- 
eted ; this is achieved by a special system of taxes levied on butter and other food fats for internal 
consumption. In connection with this law the wholesale prices of butter for the internal market 
have been artificially increased so that there is a very considerable margin between the internal 
price (for which Maestricht is the most important market) and the export price (fixed weekly at 
heeuwarden by a special commission). To prevent excessive fluctuations in the price of butter 
at the time when the law came into force the prices were already raised artificially at the begin- 
ning of June. . 

The following table illustrates the differences : — 


MONTH AND DAY 1) 

Prices in florins per kg. 

MONTH AND DAY 1) 

Prices in florins per kg. 

Dee u warden 

(export) 

. 

Maestricht 
(internal market) 

Beeuwarden 

(export) 

Maestricht 
(internal market) 

’ 

Average January 1932 . . . 

1,16 

1.14 

22 July - 1932 . 

0.86 

, 

1.25 

» February n ... 

1.32 

1.32 

2$ M &*»»** 

0 , 8 d 

1.35 

" March » . . . 

0.97 

n. 1.05 

5 August » j 

0,75 

1.35 

* April . » 

0.98 

1.01 

12 »■. 1 

0.78 

1.30 

» May , )> ... 

0.83 

0.90 

Ip M 

0.76 

133 

3 June & . . . 

1.00 

0.84 

26 » » ' ... . . . ; • j 

0.76 

131 

.10 ">> » ... 

1.15 

1.14 

2 .September » , . . . . 

0.83 

133 

17 » 

U5 

1.15 

Q )1 « « » * • 

0.83 

1.48 

‘H » . . « • ■ • 

1.15 

1.15 

1 6 11 ® ».••<*» 

0.86 

1.48 

x Julv » . . , 

1.15 

1,15 

j ^ )> )' « • A • » 

0.83 

1,51 

S » B . . 

. ' ■ 1.15 

1.20 

30 » >► • * 

0.83 j 

1.48 

15 » ■ » ... 

0.83 

1.20 





2 ) For Leeuwardcn the Friday indicated, for Maestricht the preceding Tuesday. 



MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES x) 








Average 

2 ) 


PRO D UCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

14 

Get. 

7 

Oct. 

30 

Sept. 

23 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

j 

1 Get. 

Commercial 

Season 

X932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

193” 

193° 

1931-32 

1930-31 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a): Tisza region ( 78-80 kg. p. ill.; pengc 
p. quintal) 

54.12 

14.22 

14.07 

; 

14.15 

14.11 

9.80 

15.50 

12.28 

15.34 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) ...... 

n. SCO 

475 

480 

480 

479 

277 

346 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. r Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) ' . . 

48 l /. 

48 l U 

497.*. 

50 Vo 

51 V. 

60 7 s 

73 

59 74 

64 V 4 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

n. 49 V- 

50 7 , 

53 7* 

n. 53 7« 

53 7s 

52 7 a 

79 

54 74 

78 

Minneapolis: No.. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

49 V- 

53 7 s 

55 

55 7s 

55 7b 

68 7 b 

81 7s 

66 7e 

77 7a 

New- York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 Ibs.) . 

51 7 S 

58 

61 7.i 

617s 

62 7 8 

65 7s 

89 7 1 

66 7« 

n. 91 7a 

Buenos Aires \£>); Barletta (80 kg. p. bee tol.: pesos 
paper p. quintal) 

6.75 

6.85 

7.10 

7.00 

7.03 

7.01 

8.20 

6.68 

6,83 

Karachi: Karachi white, z % barley, 1 % % dirt 
(rupees p. 656 lbs.) . . . . . 

29-4-0 

29-10-0 

29-12-0 

28-14-0 

28-15-7 

18-3-10 

21-8-5 

21-15-9 

39-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

20.00 

20.20 

20.50 

• 21.00 

20.84 

21.57 

22.74 

23.63 

26,00 

Hamburg, c, 1. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 

No. a Manitoba 3 ) 

8.72 

8.97 

9.04 

9.18 

9.25 

10.10 

13.72 

10.38 

12.65 

' No. 2 Hard Winter . 

n. q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4 ) n. 10.07 

9.01 

14.19 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

■■ Rarusso (79 kg. p. hectol.) .......... 

5) 8.65 

5 ) 8.73 

5 ) 8.83 

5) 8.97 

5) 8.99 

8.49 

12.48 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal): 

Home grown 

82.00 

83.00 

82.00 

80.00 

72.80 

n. q. 

87.50 

83.10 

95.50 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

4) 80.00 

4) 83.00 

4 ) 82.00 

4 ) 80.00 

4 ) 83.00 

4 ) 76.00 

1 12.00 

4 ) 81.75 

112.50 

Baris: Home-grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal). 

116.50 

115.00 

309.00 

116.50 

1 17.25 

162.45 

168.80 

167.10 

175.00 

London: Home grown (shillings p. 304 lbs.) . . 

25/- 

24/9 

24/9 

24/9 

24/5 

25/7 

30 1 - 

26/5 

27/1 

London and Liverpool c. f. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) ri): 

South Russian (on sample) 

25/- 

26/1 7 * 

26/3 

27/6 

n. 26/10 

22 /S 

25/6 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba 

251 - 

25/6 

25/7 7a 

26/- 

26/2 

24/3 

28/4 

25/9 

25/4 

"'No. 2 Hard Winter 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4 ) 27/7 7s 

4 )n. 27 /IO 

23/- 

28/4 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. 

n. q. ; 

n. q. 

7 ) 28/9 

7) 28/9 

7) n. 28/9 

n. 27/9 

28/7 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe (63 % lbs.}, afloat 

3 ) 9 ) 2913 

9 ) 26/6 

726/ 107a 

9) 27/3 

9 ) 27/1 

10 ) 23/5 

10 ) 26/10 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 25/6 

28/7 

n. q. 

27/- 

. Australian 

26/6 

27/1 V-a 

28/6 

29/3 

28/9 

25/8 

29/2 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (q): Home-grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . . 

104.50 

104.50 

105.00 

104.00 

104.00 

94.80 

119.10 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton): I, a Plata. 

u ) n. 1.98 

u ) n. 2.00 

n. q. 

“) n.2.13 

ll )‘ 8 ) 2.14 

n. q. 

121/- 

n)n.!21 

110 /- 

Rm 

Budapest (a): Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) . . 

7.55 

7.35 

7.37 

7.55 

7.31 

9.75 

8.15 

12.24 

10.79 

■ Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

15.70 

15.60 

15.80 

16.30 

16.10 

18.82 

14.77 

19.00 

17.18 

; Hamburg c. i. f.: La Plata,, 74-75 kg. (R. M. 
p. quintal) 

13 ) 6.52 

13 ) 6.52 

13 ) 6.76 

13 ) 6.77 

13 ) 6.82 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2' (cents p. 56 lbs.) 

31 

32 

31 7a 

34 

34 

41 7a 

497s 

42 7, 

42 7s 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (florins p. quintal) . 

3.92 

3.90 

3.95 

4.35 

4.14 

4.40 

4.52 

5.13 

4.45 

■ Barley. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quinta*;. ..... 

210 

202 

205 - 

206 

205 

219 

182 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . 

23 7 /a 

i 23 7a 

247a 

267, 

28 7* 

31 7s 

25 7s 

34 7 / 8 

26 Ve 

Chicago®' Feeding (cents p, 48 lbs.) 

29 

26 

26 

25 7a 

27 7* 

47 7 4 

48 V« 

4374 

43 7a 

Berlin: ' Home-grown ' fodder ' (Reichsmarks per 
quintal) 

17.05 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

16.95 

15.70 

17.25 

16,41 

19.52 

Antwerp: Damibian (francs p. quintal) . ... . 

58.00 

59.00 

62.50 

61.50 

62.10 

63.50 

65,00 

77.25 

73.25 

London: English malting (shillings p, 448 lbs.) . 

37/6 

35/- ■ 

35/- 

35/- 

35/- 

41/- 

40/- 

39/4 

35/8 

'London and .Liverpool, c. i. t, parcels (shillings per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18 /- 

18/- 

17/11 

n. q. 

13/2 

n. q. ' , 

15/2 

, 400 lbs.}: • ' 

Ban.ubian 3. % , . ... . . .... . 

Russian (Azcff-Black sea) . . 

15/9 

15/9 

16/6 

17/3 

17/5 

17/3 

13/2 

18/11 

14/3 

''"'"'Canadian Western, N. 3 . . . , . , . 

17/3 

16/9 

17/9 

' 18/7 7 a 

19/- 

18/8 

16/1 

20/11 

15/1! 

■ .■.'■ ''Californian malting-fshillingS' p. 44.8 Ibs.) . . . 

21/3 

21/3 

21/6 

21/6 

23/7 

35/2 

; 26/5 

33/4 

27/8 ; 

Grohingen '.(c): Home' grOTO' winter quintal). 

4.90 

5.00 

4.95 

4.95 

4.98 

5.25 

4.64 

! ' 

5.87 

4.97 


a) Saturday prices. — 6) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

t) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, (or spots. — 2) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual average* 
on the monthly. — S) In stead of No. 3 Manitoba. — 4) No. I Hard Winter. — 5) 80 Kg. p. hi. — 6) German (on sample) s 14 Oct, : 
23/7 Vs ; 7 Oct.: 24/4 V*f 30 Sept. : 26/-; 23 Sept. : 26 /- ; September average : 25 / 7 . — , 7) Shipping' Oct.-November. — 8) Shipping January" 
February. — 9) 64 lbs. p. bushel. — , 10) 63. Ibs. per busheh — 11) Price in. $ per quintal, — 12) 16 Sept: n, $ 2.13. p. quintal, — 
13) Russian (72-73 Ifg. p, hi). • 
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Average ( 1 ) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

14 

7 

30 

23 | 






Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept, 

Sept, | 

Sept. 

1932 


(let 

Commercial 

AND DESCRIPTION 

2932 

1932 

1932 ' 

1932 j 

1931 

1930 

Season 









1931-32 

1930-31 

Oats. 








j 


Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

n.230 

205 

205 

205 

205 

258 

169 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No, 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

23 V* 
16 Vs 

23 V. 

15 V. 

23 Vs 
17 Vs 

25 Ve 

18 l /i 

26 

17 V; 

31 Vs 
24 3 / 8 

32 S /J 
36 Vs 

31 3 / s 
24 Vs 

30 

32 V, 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p. 

quintal) 

5.30 

5.45 

5.70 

5.45 

5.60 

6.57 

3.66 

5.33 

3.58 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 

13.65 

13.75 

13.65 

13.85 

13.85 

14.33 

- 

14.90 

15.10 

16.17 

81.00 

quintal) 

S7.00 

86.75 

90.50 

88.50 

86.70 

89.20 

78.20 

101.75 

London: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 
London and Liverpool c, i. £., parcels (shillings 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

19./- 

20 /- 

18/- 

21/3 

18/4 

p. 320 lbs.): 

Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.) . 

14/6 

l4/7»/« 

14/9 

14/10 Va 

14/ 10 Vs 

14/10 

n. q. 

N /6 

n. q. 

n. 12/S 

Plate (La. q.) 

15/- 

15/1 Vs 

15/1 Vs 

15/4 

15/4 

10/10 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny 

Milan { b ): spot (lire p. quintal): 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

67.50 

n. q. 

71.40 

13/1 

77.70 

n. 16/- 

73.60 

12 /- 

Home grown . 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

73.95 

Foreign imported. 

63.50 

65,50 

65.50 

65.50 

65.50 

64.90 

60.40 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 








1930-31 

x 929-30 

Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) ........ 

2)167 

2)175 

196 

198 

198 

144 

225 

210 

309 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 
Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 

26Vs 

4.55 

26 

27 V « 

29 Vs 

30 Vi 

4.89 

39 V, 

4.25 

83 Vs 

4.89 

58 Vi 

3.82 

85 ’/s 

6.17 

quintal) . 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal): 

4.52 

4.77 

4,92 



60.50 

84.00 

71.25 

n. 97.50 

Bessarabian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Argentine Cinquantino 

61.00 

62.00 

62.50 

62.50 

63.20 

52.50 

100.50 

81.00 

131.25 

Yellow Plate 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 

56.00 

56.00 

57.50 

57.00 

56.70 

50.00 

84.00 

65.00 

109,25 

p. 480 lbs.) 3 ): 

Danubian 

18/6 

18/9 

4)19/4Vs 

4)19/7Vs 

19/10 

17/4 

19/8 

n. 17/4 

24/11 

Yellow Plate 

I w* 

18/1 Vs 

18/6 

19/- 

19/- 

15/5 

19/- 

15/6 

25/3 

No. 2 White African ............ 

20 /- 

n. q. 

4)21/- 

4)2I/1Vs 

4)21/1 

19/11 

19/3 

n. 18/1 

26/- 

Milan (b); Home grown (lire p. quintal) . . . . 

57.00 

57.00 

57.00 

57,00 

n. 57.00 

56.80 

55.40 

51,90 

71.35 

Rice (cleaned). 








1931 

1930 

Milan ( b ): MaratelH (lire p. quintal) * 

139.50 

138.00 

140.00 

145.00 

155.20 

. 129.40 

125,80 

117.35 

152.15 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) , . 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal); 

n. q. 

240 

250 

252 Vs 

; 261 Vs 

276 

350 

10.18 

249 V* 

6.73 

393 V* 

11.36 

No. x Round white (23 % brokens). 





5 )... 

6.44 

N. 2 Japan {40 % brokens) 

London (a): c. i. f, (shillings p. 112 lbs): 


... 



6 }... 

6.01 

12/11 

9.59 

12/7 

6.20 

11/11 

10.89 

14/1 

Spanish Bellocli, No. 3 oiled. 

13/3 

13/1 V* 

13/1 Va 

13/1 Vs 

a) 13/3 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled , . . . . . . . . . 

2 ) 13 F 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

13/1 

13/7 

If/ll 

American. Blue Rose . . ... . . . . . . . . 

16/6 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

2 ) 18/- 

18/6 

19/8 

18/7 

21/9 

Burma, No. 2 . . , , , ... . . . . .. . . 

7/10 V. 

7/9 

8/1 

8/2 

8/3 

8/6 

10/ 1 

7/11 

10/11 

Saigon, No 1 . . . . . . . . , . . . ... . 

7/9 

7/ 10 V 2 

8/1 Va 

8/- 

7)8/lOVs 

8/- 

8/9 

10/3 

8/1 

11/6 

Siam.,, Garden, No. 1 . . . ... . . . . . . j 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens p. koku) . . . . 

7) 8/7 l /s 

7)8/714 

7) 8/9 

7} 8/M 

11/5 

■' n. q. 

9/5 

14/- 

18.20 

18.50 

18.90 

n. q. 

19.87 

17,28 

18.90 

18.46 

25.57 

Linseed. , 










Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 








10.82 

17.19 

p. quintal) , ... .... . i, . . . 

9.50 

9.50 

10.20 

10.40 

10.19 

; n,43 

14.34 

Antwerp:' Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . 

107.00 

1 10.00 

113,00 

116.50 

111.40 

120.00 

' 222.00 

146.00 

284.25 

Hull, c. i. . Plate (p, sterling p. 1 ton) . . . 

8-15-0 

8-15-0 

9-0-0 

9-7-6 

9-3-6 

8-17-6 

12-3-0 

8-14-1 

15-0-5 

London, c. i. L: Bombay bold (p. st. p. long ton). 

11 -12-6 

12 -0-0 

12 -0-0 

12-5-0 

11-19-0 

11 -8-0 

15-3-6 

i 1-9-6 

17-14-4 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . , 

109 s /4 

106 V 8 

U4*h 

113 V* 

■ ■■■'■ ■ i 

113 9 / 8 

129 7, 

177 V* 

.1 

148 

236 

i V 


a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

i) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) New crop. — 3 ) Shipping (Octobre- 
Novembre); Yellow Novorossisk: 14 Oct.: 18/3; 7 Oct,; 18/9; 30 Sept.: 19/-; 23 Sept : 19/6; 16 Sept. 2Q/~; 9 Sept.: 20/3; 2 Sept.; n. q.; 
Sept, average; n. 19/8; White Novorossisk: 14 Oct.: 18/9; 7 Oct.: 19/3; 30 Sept.: 19/6; 23 Sept.; 20/—; 16 Sept,: 20/3; 9 Sept.: n. q.; 
2 Sept.: n, q.; September average: n. 19/11. — 4 ) Shipping October -November. — 5) 16 Sept.: 4.98; 9 Sept.: 5.11; 2 Sept.: 4.98; 26 August: 
5.17; August average: 5.38. ~~ 6) 16 Sept.: 4.65; 9 Sept.: 4.78; 2 Sept.: 4.65; 26 August: 4. 94; August average: 5.11. — 7) Siam special. 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Alexandria: Sakellaridis {piastres per ardeb) 
Hull: Sakellaridis (p. sterl. per long ton) . . 


New Orleans: Middling (cents per lbs.) .... 
New York: Middling (cents per lbs.) ..... 
Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs, 
Alexandria (talaris per Iran tar): 

Sakellaridis !. g. I 

Ashmuni (Upper Egypt) f. g, f. ..... 
Bremen: Middling (U. 8 . cents per lbs.) . . . 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lbs.) . . 
Be Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . 
Liverpool (pence per lbs.): 

Middling fair. 

■ , Middling. ................. 

Sao Paulo, good fair . . . . . 

M. g Broach, fully good 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 


Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). . . . 
Leemvarden, Commission for the Dutch butte 

quotations: (florins per kg.) 3} 

Maastricht, auction ( b ): Dutch (florins p. kg.) 3) 
Hamburg, auction (c): Schleswig-Holstein butte: 

with quality mark (R. M. per 30 kg.) . . 
Kerupten (c): Allgau butter (Pfennige p. half kg.; 
London [d) (shillings p. cwt): 

British blended . 

Danish 

Irish creamery, salted 

Dutch 

• Argentine 

Siberian . . . 

Australian, salted 

New . Zealand,' salted 


Milan' (lire per quintal): 


'. production, . , , . . . . . . . . ..... 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . ... 
Rome: Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) 


■ florins p. 50 kg.) . 


p„ 50 kg.) . . 

Xempten (c); (Pfennige' per half kg.): 
Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). 
Emmenthal from the Allgau (wh- 
cheese) . 1st ■ quality . . . . . ... . 

London (d) (shillings, per. cwt.): 

■ .English Cheddar . . . . . . . . . . 

Canadian. ... . ; . , . ,■ . , , 

New' ..Zealand ' ... . V . . . ■. 


X4 

Oct. 

1932 

i 

7 

Oct. | 
1932 ! 

30 

Sept. 

T932 




Average 

t) 


23 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

*932 

Oct. 

1931 

Oct. 

1930 

Comm 

Sea 

ercial 

30B 








I93°’3I 

1929-30 

68.5 

66-0 

2 ) 66.0 

2 ) 68.8 | 

67.9 

57.6 

53.8 

52.2 

67.9 

6-16-3 

6 - 12-6 

6-13-9 

7-1-3 

7-0-3 

6-4-9 

5-8-9 

5-12-6 

6- I 8-2 








193 X' 32 

1930-31 

6.47 

6.97 

7.25 

7.24; 

7.63 

6.05 

10.45 

6.20 

10,07 

6 55 

7.05 

7.25 

7.35: 

7.70 

6.28 

10.65' 

6.35 

10.38 

200 

215 

211 

224 

227 

170 V* 

199 Vs! 

181 Vs 

19! Vi 

14.80 

14 90 

15.25 

16.45 

16.51 

12.85 

17 Vs! 

12.17 

17.12 

12.82 

12.85 

12.55 

13.35 

13.55 

9.03 

1 i Vs 1 

9.73 

12.00 

7.66 

8.24 

8.13 

8.75; 

8.82 

7.24 

11.78, 

7.44 

11.59 

n. 5.00 

n. 5.10 

n. 5.10 

n. 5.30! 

n. 5.30 

n. 3.85 

n. 4.45 

n. 4,48 

n. 4.63 

234.00 

248.00 

242.00 

255.00 

263.40 

201.00 

355.00 

216.00 

349.00 

n. 6.58 

n. 6.99 

n. 6.78 

n. 7.12, 

n. 7.16 

n. 5.84 

n. 7.03! |n. 5.85 

n. 6.93 

5.43 

5.84 

5.73 

6.07j 

6.13 

4.72 


4 ./ y 

5.72 

n. 5.68 

n. 6.09 

n. 5.98 

n. 6.32, 

n. 6.38 

4.84 

6 J 0 ! 

n. 4,98 

5.91 

n. 4.91 

n. 5.39 

n. 5.27 

n. 5.68, 

n- 5.69 

n. 4.12 

n. 4.22 

n. 4.34 

n. 4.25 

7.97 

8.30 

8.35 

8.75 

. 

8.67 

7.16 

9.67 

6.76 

9.08 








1931 

1930 

180.00 

188.00 

185.00 

193.00 

192.00 

213.00 

246.00 

209.00 

245.00 

0.82 

0.85 

0.83 

0.83 

0.84 

1.24 

1.63 

1.34 

1.66 

1.52 

1.48 

; 1.48 

1,51 

■ 

1.46 

1.24 

1.67, 

1.38 

1,70 

120.00 

119.48 

116.60 

114.57 

113.70 

130.77 

148.30 

131.22 

146.67 

4) 103 

4)100 

4) 105 

4)105 

4) 104 

101 

120 

110 

128 

135/4 

135/4 

135/4 

135 14 

135/4 

141/9 

1 47/4 | 

140,4 

158/8 

126/- 

126/- 

127/- 

128/- 

124/2 

138/- 

152/10 

133, '4 

153/6 

114/- 

116/- 

116/- 

116/- 

115/5 

126/10 

126/- | 

119/3 

134/10 

116/- 

116/- 

116/- 

116/- 

115/5 

137/9 

145/7 1 

132/1 

151/11 

100/- 

100/- ; 

100/- 

102/- 

101/- 

120/10 

126/10 

117/7 

135/10 

5) 9 61- 

n. q. 

5)97/- 

5) 97/- 

5) 95/6 

6) 101/5 

121/2 I 

6) 97 14 

131/6 

! 1 10/- 

1 12/- 

113/- 

113/- 

111/2 

120/7 

124/10 

116/8 

135/9 

122/- 

122/- 

122/- 

■. ! 

121/- 

119/5 

127/7 

126/5 

119/11 

137/8 

962.00 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

975.00 

1,100.00 1,103.00 

1,160.00 

590.00 

545.00 

525.00 

515.00 

493.00 

617.00 

706.00 

616.00 

671.00 

1,275.00 

1,275,00 

1,187.00 

1,187.00 

1,180.00 

1,151.00 

1,160.00 

1,121.00 

1,207.00 

26.00 

23.00 

23.00 

22.50 

21,90 

29.50 

40.20 

32.63 

40.83 

31.00 

30.00 

28.50 

28.50 

26.40 

37.30 

46.90 

37.93 

45.58 

22 ‘/t 

22 */ a 

22 Vi 

22 Va 

22 % 

25 

31 

24 

27 

■ .'77 V* 

777/a 

77 Va 

77 l /a 

80 Vs 

98 

7)91 

97 Vs 

7) 97 

100/- 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 

97/7 

91/10 

95/2 

99/10 

103/4 

69 h 

68/- 

68/- 

66/6 

66/- 

71/11 

81/8 

75/9 

93/11 

‘ 66/6 

65/6 

65/6 

66/- 

64/4 

/ ' .72/- 

76/1 

63/2 

82/2 

95/8 

86/4 

81/8. 

81/8 

■ ■' ■ i 

77/11 

91/11 

87/3 

94/3 

97/5 


a) Thursday prices. — b) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding 

""Wednesday.',.'.'''''' ■- 

x) The, monthly. averages. are'' 'Based': on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2) New crop. ■ 3) See explanation 
page. 721. — 4>Quoting system changed: actual, prices" are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to the former system used in Kempten. — 
3) Russian., 6) Average calculated from the prices for the Fridays artd the Thursdays preceding, — ■ 7) Average price for all qualities. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES i) 


Groups] 


Countries and products 


Average 







Agricultural 

August 

July 

Avril- 

July- 

Tulv- 

year 2) 



Jxme 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1932 

1932 

1932 

1 

1931 1 

1930 

1931-32 j 1930-31 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat (Berlin) 

Rye (Berlin) , 

Barley, feeding (Berlin) . . 

Oats (Berlin) .... . , . . 

Potatoes (Berlin) 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) 

Butter (Hamburg) 

Cheese, Emmental variety (Kempten) 6) . . . 

Beef, live weight (Berlin) . . . 

Veal, live weight (Berlin) . 

Pork, live weight (Berlin) 


Basic .slag (Aachen) y) 

.Superphosphate of lime iS % 

Potash salts 38-43 % 7 ). • 

Sulphate of Ammonia 7) . . . 

Nitrate of lime 7) 

\Vheat bran (Hamburg) . 

Binseed cake (Hamburg) 

Coconut cake (Hamburg) 

Groundnut cake (Hamburg) . 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 


20.84 

3) 21.10 

23.94 

26.47 

22.19 

25.95 

! 23.64 1 

16.10 

3) 15.95 

18.11 

19.70 

17.56 

17,07 

19.02 i 

16.95 

3) 16.19 

16.48 

17.77 

15.55 

18.59 

16.35 1 

13.85 

3) 14.55 

16,15 

16.34 

14.77 

17.54 

15.07 

2.82 

4) 4.24 

4) 6.43 

3.43 

5) 3.06 

n. q. 

3.57 

13.85 

13.79 

13.75 

15,09 

16.72 

17.4! 

15.06 

227.40 

209.56 

215.28 

228.08 

260.98 

294.24 

245.35 

161.50 

166.00 

166.00 

166.00 

200.00 

192.00 

180.10 

70.70 

71.60 

76.80 

71.18 

89.73 

118.53 

76.06 

89.00 

78.80 

67.50 

72.40 

97.00 

141.00 

81.87 

80.20 j 

87.40 

80.00 

68.47 

105.80 

126.10 

85.17 

j 

0.225 

0.225 

0.225 

8) 0.221 

0.25 

0.31 

0.23 

5.96 

5.96 

5.96 

9) 5.96 

6.51 

6.44 

6.15 

0.(70 

0.170 

0.165 

10) 0.162 

0.152 

0.152 

0.159 

0.70 

0.68 

0.68 

0.76 

0.68 

0.78 

0.73 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

0.99 

0.95 

0.96 

0.98 

9.29 

10.62 

10.25 

10.83 

10.59 

7,74 

9.86 

10.39 

10.34 

10.24 

10.56 

13.45 

16.88 

12.23 

10.45 

10.36 

10.26 

10.93 

11.88 

14.05 

11.30 | 

11.49 

11.24 

11.12 

11.33 

11.51 

13.49 

11.99 

10.96 

10.77 

1 

10.28 

10.82 

11.95 

14.17 

11.26 1 


26.39 

17.15 

19.64 

16.28 

3.29 

17.62 

282.10 

192.00 

106.32 

126.23 

110.44 


0.30 

6.51 

0.15! 

0.83 

1.03 

9.97 

15.39 

13.32 

12.50 

13.44 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I | 

' 1 

All ! 


B I 

B II 


Wheat {Copenhagen} 
Barley (Copenhagen) 
Oats (Copenhagen! 
Butter (Copenhagen) 
Eggs ....... 

Pork, live weight . 


Superphosphate 18 % . , . 

Potash salts 40 % 

Sulphate of ammonia 

Nitrate of lime, Norwegian . . . . . . , . ’ 

Rye, imported (Jutland) . ! 

Maize, Plate (Jutland) ... , , . , , . . 

Wheat bran (Copenhagen) ... . , „ . . 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . ... ... 
Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen) ... . . i 
Groundnut cake ((Copenhagen) . . . . . , 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 


3) 11.25 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13.50 

n. 12.12 

14.00 

11.92 

12.41 

3) 12.00 

n. q. 

13.00 

14.42 

n. 11.00 

11.70 

13.13 

11.18 

3) 11.50 

12.00 

12.37 

13.14 

12.53 

11.80 

12.87 

11.86 

192.00 

166.00 

165.50 

157.00 

200.00 

246.00 

192.50 

225.00 

124.00 

91.00 

82.00 

63.43 

97.00 

119.00 

98.00 

121.00' 

93.20 

87,00 

73.00 

70.67 

84.00 

122,00 

73.00 

98.00 

5.56 

5.25 

5.25 

5.95 

5.37 

5.79 

5.65 

5.85 

13.15 

12.95 

13.75 

13.75 

11.95 

12.46 

■ 12.98 

12.62 

12.97 

12.58 

12.35 

12.35 

11.87 

18.12 

12.18 

17.43 

13.00 

13.00 

13.45 

13.45 

14,23 

16.27 

13.73 

16.35 

10.03 

9.60 

9.45 

11.43 

7.45 

9.65 

10.31 

! 8.60 

9.91 

9.32 

9.17 

9.43 

7.00 

n)I2.00 

8.64 

in) 8.30 

9.75 

9.58 

9.07 

10.37 

7.69 

6.93 

9.26 

9.12 

13.97 

12.78 

I 11.72 

11.71 

11,18 

15.75 

12.18 

1 14.37 

13,15 

12.34 

l 11.22 

10.48 

11.15 

13.30 

11.50 

! 12,55 

15.75 

14.95 

14.07 

13.83 

11,59 

13.40 

13.99 

12.58 

15.25 

14.06 

13.37 

13.57 

.11.46 

13.56 

12.94 

13,08 


J Z) E r a fLT rler m !l St * s Polished icr fveral countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A li) products sold by the farmer, as 
wd as or dertihsers (B {), and of concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer. — In the case Adhere the market is not 
indicated, the price is the average one for the country. — The prices paid to farmers for sugar-breet are generally fixed onnee a year and there- 
1 are ^ J mse . rted t es V ^ bles - 7 2 U uSy t0 , hn v - 3) New Cr °P- “ 4) Early variety. ~ 5) August-September average. - 6) From 
January 1931 prices of the [first quahty before that date average prices of all qualities. - 7) Prices per unit contained in one quintal. - 
8) June: 0.225. - 9) June: 5.96. - 10) June: 0.162. - 11) Prices in Copenhagen. 




FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


Wheat (Paris; 

Rye (Paris) 

Malting barley (Paris) 

Oats (Paris) . . . 

Wine* red (southern markets) (hectol.) 

Beef, dead weight (Paris) 

Pork, live weight (Paris) 

Mutton, dead weight (Paris) . . . . , 


1 17,25! r) 124.35! 160.45 1 72,55 163.85 

82.00 79.00 85.00 107.00 n. 91.00 

83.00 79.00 86.00 95.70 n. 90.50 

86.70 x) 83.60 113.80 114.60 84.80 

125.00 128.00 121.00 83.00 148.00 

747.00 657.00 716.00 737.00 931.00 

714.00 692.00 718.00 3)648.00 647.00 

1,033.00 1,040.00 U 08.00 1,116.00 1,329.00 


366.80 167.75 173.90 

91.65, 99.65 84,60 

95.65 96.25 92.35 

77.45 99.35 79,80 

140.00 10! .00 154.00 

,123.00 783.00 1,050.00 

742.00 593.00 665.00 

,476.00 1,123.00 1.504.00 


Basic slag, 18 % (Lorraine) . . . 
Superphosphate 14 % (North and E 
Syh'inite, minimum 13 % .... 

Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) .... 

Sulphate of aturuonia 20,4% . . 

Linseed cake (North). ...... 

Coconut cake (Marseilles) .... 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles) . . . 


23.40 23.40 

25.00 27.00 

10.60 10,60 

94.35 92.00 

95.50 94.50 

71.00 71.00 

67.00 67.00 

73.00 73.00 


23.40 23.40 23.40 

27.00 27.15 29.05 

10(60 10.60 10.60 

91.00 99.85 102.00 

94.50 99.65 103.25 

70.25 72.15 87.00 

67.00 67.00 73.00 

70.25 73.35 80.00 


25.20, 23.40 24.30 

31.45, 27.75 31.15 

10.60, 10,60 10.60 

106.73 101.25 109.40 

111.05! 101.85 112.20 

112.00, 60.00 103.00 

75.00: 70.00 73,00 

78.00 78.75 S5.QQ 


GREAT BRITAIN (A: Prices in shillings and pence per cwt; 
B: Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton) 


Wheat ' i 

1) 5/1 1 


Fodder barter j 

1) n.6 h 


Oats j 

1) 6/6 

n. 6/8 

Potatoes (London ) 1 

4/10 

n. 5/1 

Butter (London) j 

135/4 

135/4 

Cheese, Cheddar (London) i 

97/7 

94/- 

Beef, dead weight (London) : 

71/9 

75/10 

Mutton, dead weight (Loudon) 

65/1 1 

68/3 

Pork, dead weight (London) . , i 

70/7 

61/3 

Basic slag 14 % (London) 

2- 3-0 

j 2- 3-0 

Superphosphate, 16 % (Loudon) i 

2-16-0 

2-16-0 

Kainit, 14 % (London) j 

3- 3-0 

3- 3-0 

Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (London) ...... 1 

8 - 8-0 

9- 0-0 

Sulphate of ammonia so. 6 % (London) , . . . 

5- 5-0 

5- 5-0 

Bran, British (London) 

6- 1-0 

5-17-3 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) . . . , . ' 

5-16-0 

5-19-3 

"Linseed cake, English (London) . . . . j 

8-15-0 

8-13-9 

Cottonseed cake. (London) i 

5-15-0 

5-15-6 

Palm kernel cake (Liverpool)' ....... 

6 - 2-0 

6 - 1-6 


6/2 5/11 $/- 

6/1 1 5/9 6/3 

8/1 6/7 6/3 

11/ 11 6/7 5/3 

131/1 1 140/- 154/- 

121/8 4 ) 97/10 4 ) 93/4 
80/1 1 89/4 85/7 

78/2 99/7 1 15/1 

68/10 75/10 107/9 


2- 16-0 2-16- 5| 2-17-4) 2-19- 0 3-6 

3- 3-0 3- 3-10 3~ 6-0 2-18-11 2-18 

9- 0-0 9-0- 0 ; 9- 0-0 8-19- 0 9-12 

5- 5-0 5- 5- 0 ; 6-13-0 7- 0-10 9-10 

5-17-3 5-11-5! 6 - 2-8 4-14- 7 4-9 

5-19-3 6-0-5! 6 - 4-8 4-12- 2 4-16 

8-13-9 8 - 6 - 5 ! 8-6-9 8-5-6 10-11 

5- 15-6 5- 0- 5! 4-17-9 4-12-1 4-18 

6 - 1-6 6 - 2 - 0 , 6 - 10-2 6 - 0 - 0 5-10 


0 2 - 1 - 6 
0! 2-17- 2 
10 3- 3- 0 
0, 8-17- 6 

2 6-15-11 
6 5-14-10 

3 5-1 1- 9 

2 8-1 1- 3 ■ 

3 5- 2-6 
1 5)6-11- 2 


IT ARY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


i, Wheat, soft (Milan) . . 

Wheat, hard (Palermo) . 

! Oats (Milan) . 

; Maize (Milan) ... , ■ . . 

„ Rice' (Milan), ..... , , - . ■ . 

Hemp, fibre 

Olive oil (Bari) 

Wine, ordinary, xt° to 13* 


1 ) New harvest. — -) June : 699.00. — 3 ) Early variety. 


104.001 

98.75 1 ) 

98,60 

117.35 

91,25 

125.10! 

105,65 

SI 1.90 

119.00 

115.00 

121.00 

137.00 

128.00 

137.00 

133.00 

135.00 

67.50 

65.60 n. 

70.50 r 

u 75.85 

67.40 

75 .60 

73.30 

74.30 

n 57.00 ru 

80.00 

77.20 

' 76.30 

52.75 

70.85 

64.00 

56.30 

155.20 

171.75 

159.50 

155.60 

102.75 

152.10 

135,40 

125,55 


221.00 

206.00 6 ) 228,00 

215.00 

330.00 

217.00 

248,00 

485.00 

485.00 

500.00 

525.00 

602.00 

541 .00 

543.00 

580.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

96.00 

130,00 

86.00 

118.00 


• 5) Average : October, 1931 to June, 1932 
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Countries and products 


Sept. 

August 

July 

April- 

July- 

July- 




June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 ! 

1931 j 

1930 


Agricultural 

year 


1931-32 1930-32 


ITALY ( continued } 


Cheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan)) . . . 

Eggs, fresh (Milan) (per 100) 

Beef, live weight (Milan) . . 

Pork, live weight (Milan) 


Basic slag 16-20% (Chiasso) 1) 

Superphosphate, mineral, i 5-*7 % (Genoa) 1) 

Chloride of potassium (Genoa) . 

Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa) 

Copper sulphate (Genoa) 

Wheat bran (Genoa) 

Rice bran (Milan) ' . , . 

Linseed cake (Milan) 

Groundnut cake (Milan) 

Rapeseed cake (Milan) 


950.00 

920.00 

914.00 

939.00 

UrO.GQ 

1,227.00 

1,126.00 

1,139.00 

43.60 

33.15 

■ 28.50 

27.25 

39.65 

48.50 

40.60 

47.00 

n.280.00 

280.00 

280.00 

302.00 

338.00 

447.00 

320.00 

404.00 

402.50 

365.00 

397.00 

362.00 

370.00 

515.00 

362.00 

444.00 

1.365 

1.325 

1.325 

1.105 

1.10 

1.37 

1.06 1 

1.29 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.17 

1.30 

1.19 

1.24 

65.70 

62.50 

65.40 

69.50 

75.85 

81.40 

. 72.00 

80.25 

74.50 

73.75 

78.50 

78.60 

71.40 : 

87.70 

75.40 

81.75 

112.00 

111.00 

1 14.00 

120.50 

103.00 

201.00 

133.65 

182.00 

36.60 

36.50 

40.20 

42.95 

49.00 

54.00 

49.30 

45.00 

40.00 

40.00 

39.90 

43.85 

38.00 

38.00 

41.60 

36.00 

55.25 

53.50 

53.60 

57.50 

60.00 

77.00 

62.00 

65.00 

54.25 i 

52.50 | 

52.50 

53.50 

52.00 

64.00 

55.00 

55.00 

27.50 ! 

26.50 ! 

25.50 

30.35 

33.00 

40.00 

33.10 

37.00 


NETHER LAN DS (Prices in guilders per quintal) 


Wheat (Groningen). 



n. 12.50 

n. 12.50 

n. 12.50 

9.11 

n. 12.50 

6.94 

Rye (Groningen) 

4.14 

4.71 

5.64 

5.90 

4.39 

5,02 

5.02 

4.49 

Bariev (Groningen). 

4.98 

4.94 

6.42 

6.45 

5.25 

5.48 

5.80 

5.00 

Oats (Groningen) 

4.87 

5.22 

5.50 

5.95 

5.45 

5.79 

5.70 

5.30 

Peas (Rotterdam) 

12.50 

i 1.46 

n. q. 

2) 11.20 

9.81 

11.00 

11.40 

9.40 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 

50,00 

n. q. 

46.00 

3) 49.00 

52.00 

n. 80.00 

52.55 

60.80 

Potatoes (Amsterdam) 

3.15 

n. 3.85 

4) 3.65 

4.87 

5) 3.87 

5) 4.38 

4.91 

5.03 

Butter (Leeu warden) (6) 

84.00 

76.25 

95.80 

97.00 

129.00 

164.00 

115.00 

153.00 

Butter (Maastricht) 

146.00 

132.00 

123.00 

100.00 

133.00 

169.00 

118.00 

157.00 

Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda) 

52.80 

48.00 

51.80 

43.11 

81.35 

92.93 

62,88 

83.09 

Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) 

43.80 

40.50 

41.40 

43.56 

73.47 

82.59 

56,26 

74.44 

Eggs (Roertnond) (per 100) 

4.65 

3.58 

3.13 

7 ) 2.93 

5.40 

5.67 

4.52 

6.26 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam) . 

64.00 

67.00 

69.00 

8) 70.16 

89.20 

108.00 

76.70 

100.00 

Pork, live weight (Rotterdam) 

28.00 

28.50 

30,00 

9) 24.83 

43.15 

64.00 

35.35 

49.00 

Basic slag (1) 

0.122 

0.114 

0.112 

0.101 

0.113 

0.149 

0.097 

0.144 

Superphosphate 17 % . . 

1.90 

1.85 

n. 1.95 

2.00 

2.43 

2.84 

2.15 

2.68 

Kainit (1) 

0.146 

0.146 

0.139 

10) 0.141 

0,136 

0.151 

0.144 

0,150 

Nitrate of soda 

6.39 

6.59 

7.15 

7.65 

n. 8.15 

10.28 

7.82 

10.48 

Sulphate of ammonia 20 % % , . . ... . . 

4.50 

4.38 

4.25 

4.12 

4.63 

n. 9.53 

4.45 

9.62 

Maize (Rotterdam) . 

3.97 

3.92 

3.95 

xi) 4.14 

3.86 

7.16 

3.89 

5;43 

Linseed cake, Dutch 

6.00 

6.00 

6.01 

6.05 

7.45 

9.95 

6,85 

9.05 

Coconut cake 

6.35 

6.28 

6.22 

6.33 

7.85 

8.75 

6.81 

7.88 

Groundnut cake ...... . . 

6.65 

6.61 

6.45 

6.92 

6.98 

8.65 

7.20 

7.43 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Warsaw) . 

28.00 

25.57 

25.73 

30.84 

25.86 

38.29 

27.48 

31.17 


Rye (Warsaw) 

16.57 

16.40 

21.92 

28.81 

23.74 

19.29 

25.56 

21.33 


Barley (Warsaw). . 

18.44 

18.00 

n. q. 

24.63 

22.13 

26.13 

24.42 

25.55 


Oats (Warsaw) 

16.25 

17.81 

23.82 

25.44 

24,56 

22.53 

24.36 

24.01 

A II 

Butter (Warsaw). 

341.00 

342.00 

318.00 

348.00 

407,00 

470.00 

397.00 

486.00 


Beef, live weight (Warsaw) . 

73.00 

75.00 

79.00 

86.67 

83.00 

116.00 

77.55 

103.00 


Pork, live weight (Warsaw) ......... 

108.00 

116.00 

117,00 

129.00 

167.00 

187.00 

124.30 

152.00 


Eggs (Warsaw) (per 100) . 

8.61 

6.94 

7.92 

7.76 . 

9.68 

12.42 

10.87 

14.25 

B I 

Superphosphate . . . . . . . . .' . . . . . . 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.50 

0.77 

12) 0.84 

0.55 

12)0.83 


Potash salts 25 % . . . ■ . . ..... . .' . . . 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 


Sulphate of ammonia . . . . . 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) . .... , . . . . „ . 

11.20 

12.50 

13.45 

16.46 

14.75 

15.50 

15.62 

16.52 


Rye bran (Warsaw) . . . . . . . . . 

8,80 

9.12 

13.20 

16.72 

13.48 

11.35 

15.03 

14.15 


Linseed cake (Warsaw)- 

19.30 

19.50 

21.20 

23.06 

n- q. 

n. 35.00 

24.77 

31,40 


Rapeseed. cake (Warsaw) . » , . , 

15.85 | 

16.25 

17.25 

17.60 1 

17.75 

n. 22.50 

18.71 

21.90 


l) Prices per unit contained in one quintal. — . 2) June: 11.25; May; 11.37; April: 11.00. — 3) June; 48.00; May; 48.50; April: 50.50. — 
4) Early variety. — 5) Average August-September. — 6) See explanation page 721. — 7) June: 3.10; May: 2.91; April: 2.98. — 8) June: 71,00; 
May: 70.50; April*. 69.00. — 9) June: 30.00; May; 22.00; April: 22.50. — id) June; 0.132; May: 0.146; April: 0,146. ~ ix) June: 4.05; May; 
3.90; April: 4,46. 12) Gross'' price-. per: kg.;' 



s 
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Countries and products 


August 

July 

April- 

July- 

July- 



June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

| 1930 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


Wheat . 16.21 

Rye . 14.55 

Barley 11.35 n. 

Oats n, 9.50 n. 

Beef, live weight (Goteborg) ......... 35.35 

Pork, live weight (Goteborg) 67.60 

Butter (Malmo) . 170.75 

■ Eggs (Stockholm) 111.50 


16.49 n. 18.50! 
14.74 n. 16.50 

12.20 12.38 
10.45 n. 10.35 

34.80 34.00 

63.25 64.00 

164.80 166.75 

81.20 71.50 


18.26! 18.82 

16.32 16.42 

12.60 12.97 

10.69 10.76 

34.00 45.00 

55.50 55.55 

162.50 186.70 

59.25 88,60 


Superphosphate 20 % 6.45 6.45 jn. 7.85 

Potash salts, 20 % . . 8.10 8.10 n. 7.75 

Chilisaltpeter n. q. n. q. n. q. 

Calcium cvanamide n. q. n. q. n. q. 

Maize, ha Plata 10.23 10.26 9.79 

Wheat bran 9.51 9.64 9,42 

Groundnut cake . . 16.44 16.04 15.42 

Cottonseed cake 12.34 11.72 11.75 

Soya meal . . . 1 ) 15-31 1 ) 14.71 1 ) 14.09 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


Wheat . . . 

146.00 

Rve 

102.00 

Barley . 

83.00 

Oats 

79.50 

Edible potatoes 

29.00 

Hops . . ...... , . . 

1,545.00 

Butter 

2,425.00 : 

Fresh eggs (per 100 ) 

69.15 

Beef, dead weight 

800.00 

Veal, dead weight 

850.00 

Pork, dead weight 

1,325.00 

Basic slag, 15 %. . . . . , . ... . . 

! 

34.85 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % 

51.85 

Kainit, 14 % . ■ 

22*10 

Chile salpeter 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % % 

i 27.60 

Maize, imported . . . . . ' v . . 

70.75 

Wheat bran (Prague) ............ 

61.90 

.Rye bran (Prague) . . . . .■ . . . . . . 

62.10 

Crushed soya (Prague) . ........... 

n,q. 

Rapeseed cake (Prague) . . . . 

101.00 

kin seed cake (Prague) ............. 

1 14.00 

'Groundnut cake (Prague) 

108.30 


56,65 52.50 42.50 

700.00 775.00 775.00 

675.00 675.00 742.00 



I) Quality slightly different. 




THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1932 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the 
different countries. The indices collected together have been obtained accord- 
ing to different methods and criteria. A detailed account of the items included 
in each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found 
in the volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled 
Index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of 
interest to the farmer A We refer the reader to this volume for an exact inter- 
pretation of the significance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance of the data available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an 
international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to 
reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting formally 
to unite them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, 
might easily lead to the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, 
a summary table is given below. 

General index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Base: first quarter of 1929 = 100). 



1930 

1931 

1932 

Countries 

3rd 

Quarter 

4 th' 

Quarter 

1st 

Quarter 

and 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

1 

jst 

i Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

Germany ...... 

86,4 

83.1 

79.9 

81.4 

77.5 

73.0 

70.9 

70.2 

68.2 

England and Wales . 

95.1 

88.9 

87.5 

85.4 

83.8 

79.2 

81.2 

79.2 

, 72.0 

Estonia 

72.5 

67.7 

63.7 

63.9 

62.8 

56.7 

52.8 

49.3 

j 47.3 

Finland ...... 

76.6 

69.2 

69,2 

66.7 

64.5 

67.3 

72.6 

67.3 ; | 

67.3 

Hungary 

61.9 

59.7 

60,4 

62.4 

64.2 , 

66.4 

57.2 

62.7 ! 

61.4 

Italy 

75.4 

69.5 

63.7 

65.1 

61.4 

62.4 

64.5 

65.4 

60:1 

Netherlands, . . . \ 

86.4 : 

68.9 

77.1 

78.2 ■' 

70.7 

61,1 

67.9 

54.6 

53.6 

Poland 

75.0 

70.9 

64.0 

71.4 

63.4 

63.3 

58.7 

63.7 

54.4 

Argentina ..... 

82.5 

67,5 

60.6 

59.6 

59.7 

63.4 

58.1 

56,6 

58.4 

Canada' 

78.3 

68.6 

61.9 

60.2 

55.6 

55.8 

53.2 

50.8 

48.9 

Unit. States Bureau 
of Agric. Economics 

80.9 

75.0 

67.6 

63.7 

55.4 

50.2 

44.9 

41.2 

42.8 

Unit. States Bureau 
of Eabor ... . . 

79.5 

74.5 

67.3 

63.7 

59.3 

54.4 

48.3 

44.5 

45.9- 



INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

• May ' 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1930 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 — 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

104.2 

108.6 

116.6 

118.3 

121.2 

122.4 

111.7 

116.7 

1193 

1153 

Livestock ........... 

67.5 

71.5 

66.7 

65.4 

63.2 

64.2 

84.7 

108.2 

83.0 

112.4 

Livestock products ....... 

94.8 

90.3 

89.4 

S7.3 

90.0 

90.3 

S08.4 

124,6 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding stuffs 

87.! 

90.5 

94.2 

93.8 

96.1 

99.7 

96.8 

96.8 

101.9 

93.2 

Total agricultural prodttcis 

89.0 

91.0 

92.5 

92.1 

93.4 

94.7 

101.1 

113.5 

103.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers 1 ). . 

69.2 

‘68.5 

67.7 

71.5 

70.7 

71.7 

73.6 

80,0 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock 

114.2 

115.1 

115.5 

116.0 

116.4 

117.0 

129.7 

139.1 

130.7 

139.4 

'Finished manufactures (* Gebtauchs- 











giiter ») 

117.1 

11 .3 

116.0 

117.3 

118.8 

119.9 

137.8 

156.7 

140.1 

159.3 

General index- number . . 

95.1 

95.4 

95.9 

96.2 

97.2 

98.4 

108.6 

122.8 

110.9 

124.6 

■ England and Wales 

' (Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 « 100 .“ 











Agricultural products 

104 

105 

106 

111 

115 

117 

120 

142 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs 

92 

97 

94 

94 

97 

99 

76 

90 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

87 

89 

89 

91 

91 

91 

88 

99 

96 

101 

General index- number 2 ) 

94.6 

94.9 

92.8 

90.6 

94.4 

97.0 

94.9 

106.8 

96.5 

1143 

Argentina 3) 

(Banco de k Ffacidn Argentina) 

1926 ~ 100 . 











Cereals and linseed | 

64.1 

62.9 

60.4 

59.8 

59.9 

61.3 

52.7 

77.9 

55.8 

823 

Meat 

1 68.3 

70.1 

71.5 

73.7 

74.5 

73.8 

100.0 

114.7 

94.3 

109.2 

Hides and skins 

61.7 

52.8 

47.7 

40.4 

40.6 

47,8 

53.4 

70.6 

64.5 

71.6 

Wool 

48.0 

43.1 

43.0 

39.6 

41.1 

46.1 

54.3 

64.9 

61.2 

67,4 

Dairy products 

56.2 

57.3 

57.3 

57.3 

58.4 

58.7 

75.8 

80.3 

74.5 

82.4 

Forest products 

62.5 

61.6 

63.3 

66.3 

66.3 

66.3 

89.5 

107.7 

! 99.3 

107.9 

Total agricultural products 

62.7 

61.1 

59.2 

58.3 

58.6 

60.4 

61.3 

82.9 

63.8 

85.9 

Canada 3) 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 — 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.) 

38.9 

41.7 

41.8 

40.6 

44.6 

44.5 

41.1 

58,2 

44.6 

70.0 

Animals and animal products 

60.2 

59.3 

58.3 

59.3 

58.7 

62.1 

72.5 

92.9 

77.6 

102.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

46.9 

48.3 

48.0 

47.6 

49.9 

51.1 

52.8 

. 71.2 

57.0 

823 

Fertilizers 

72.0 

72.4 

72.0 

72.0 

70.5 

71.4 

74.8 

91.5 

83.0 

88.2 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 











: etc) . . . . . . ' . . . . . . . 

78.9 

78.6 

78.5 

78.6 

78.7 

78.3 

80.1 

85.7 

80.5 

86.8 

General index-number 

66.9 

66.8 

66.6 

66.6 

67.7 

68.4 

70.0 

82.1 

72.2 

86.6 

Estonia 











(Central Bureau, of Statistics) 











■ 1913 — 100 .' 











Commodities imported 4) . . .... . 

112 

113 

115 

114 

1 {4 

114 

129 

no 

129 

118 

Commodities exported ... ..... 

:■ 57 

51 

53 

53 

56 

62 

75 

105 

76 

103 

A griculturaT products imported and export- 




ed 4 ) , 

72 , 

67 

70 

69 

72 

77 . 

90 

107 

91 

108 


*) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's publication "Index 
numbers of Prices of Agncultural Products and other Price-indices of inters! to the Farmer " (Rome, 1930), as well as to panes 77 to 79 ol the 
Crop Report oi January 1932 and to page 517 of the Crop Report of July 1932. 

i) From July 1932 new series - 2} Calculated by the “ Statist ” reduced to base-year 1913 - 100.'— 3) Average data for the year 1931 
are provisional. — 4) From January 1934 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. ■ 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1 

I93x 

1930 

1931 

1930 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average xoog-io to 1913-14 = 100 . 











Cereals ' 

41 

43 

42 

44 

49 

50 

50 

100 

63 

100 

Fruits and vegetables ........ 

68 

79 

83 

82 

80 

78 

83 

148 

98 

158 

Meat animals. 

67 

69 

72 

57 

59 

66 

86 

128 

93 

13,4 

Dairv products 

67 

65 

63 

62 

69 

74 

92 

123 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry products 

84 

75 

65 

59 

60 

60 

99 

125 

96 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

57 

51 

41 

37 

42 

46 

47 

83 

63 

102 

Total agricultural products 

59 

59 

57 

52 

56 

59 

72 

111 

80 

117 

Commodities purchased by fanners 1 ) . 

106 

108 

109 

111 

112 

113 

127 

146 

129 

146 

Agricultural wages 1 ) 

- 

- 

... 


- 

94 

2)113 

2)150 

116 

152 

United States 
(B ureau of Labor) 











1936 = too. 











■Grains 

37.4 

38.2 

36.7 

37.7 

42.6 

44.5 

44,2 

77.0 

53.0 

58,3 

Livestock and poultry 

51.2 

52.8 

54.1 

46.7 

44.4 

49.2 

61.0 

88.0 

63.9 

89.2 

Other farm products 

52.1 

50.8 

48.4 

48.2 

49.6 

51.2 

65.4 

86.4 

69.2 

91.1 

Total farm products ......... 

49.1 

49.1 

47.9 

45.7 

46.6 

49.2 

60.5 

85.3 

64.8 

88.3 

Agricultural implements . 

84.9 

84.9 

84,9 

84.9 

84.9 

85.0 

94.5 

94,9 

94.0 

, 95.1 

Fertilizer materials . 

63.6 

66.4 

66.8 

68.0 

69.4 

70.1 

74.2 

83.1 

76.8 

85.6 

Mixed fertilizers . . 

66.9 - 

68.3 

68.8 

69.0 

69.0 

71.1 

77.6 

92.5 

82.0 

93.6 

Cattle feed 

45.9 

47.4 

42.2 

42.1 

45-9 

53.4 

44.4 

93.6 

62.7 

99.7 

Non' agricultural commodities .... 

68.7 

68.5 

68.0 

67,8 

68.1 

68.9 

71.7 

84.0 

73.0 

85,9 

General index-number .' 

Finland 

65.3 

65.2 

64.5 

63.9 

64.4 

65.5 

69.1 

84.2 

71.1, 

86.3 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 =5 100 , 

. 


' 

: 

1 






‘“Cereals . . . . , . 

87 

86 

88 

88 

89 

89 

70 

69 

77 

76 

Potatoes 

68 

71 

93 

73 ; 

69 

69 

59 

54 

68 

76 

Fodder 

65 

66 

67 

70 i 

72 

70 

52 - 

60 1 

63 

62 

Meat . 

61 

64 

65 

63 

63 

61 

59 

85 

64 

88 

Dairy products 

74 

71 

73 

68 

72 

74 

72 

88 

76 

84 

. Total agricultural products . . . . . 

72 

72 

73 

71 

72 

73 

66 

78 

72 I 

82 

General index-number 

90 

89 

89 

87 

88 

89 

79 

83 

84 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 = 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

80 

80 

87 

90 

90 

90 

80 

80 

- 


General index-number T . . 

90 

89 

94 

96 

97 

97 

96 

92 

- 

- 

Italy ■ 

(Consiglio Provinciate dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano). 1 .. 

1913 — 100 . 











National agricultural products . ... , . 

328.66 

322.08 

328.78 

345.69 

359.91 

361.18 

334.23 

409.93 : 

343.11 

413.39 

General index-number , ' . . . . , , . ' 

' New Zealand 

306.70 

300.06 

299.93 

304.22 

312.54 

318.79 

330.33 

398.30 

341.57 

411.04 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
'Average 1909-13 = 100 . 











Dairy produce: , . . . . . 


95.5 

89.4 

86.5 

94.9 

100.3 

101.5 


98.9 

120,6 

Meat 


109.0 

106.6 

113.3 

114.1 

113.7 

127.5 

— 

130.1 

171,2 

Wool "... 


57.8 

' 55.5 

58,4 

56.5 

61.0 

61.8 


67,9 

100,3 

Otber. pastoral produce , . . . . . , 


57,9 

59,0 

50.9 

59.0 

69.6 

67.5 

— : ■ 

76.7 

124.3 

' - All Pastoral and dairy produce .... 


85.8 

82.2 

82.7 

86.5 

90.7 

94.6 


96.5 

127.9 

Agricultural produce"'. "'. . . „ .• . 


83.1 

84.8 

1053 

111.2 

113.5 

10 U 


115.5 

126.7 

AH Pastoral , - dairy and. .agricultural 










■ ''produce.. ... ' . ■. ■. 


873 

82.3 

83.4 

87.2 

91.3 

94.8 


97.0 

127.8 


s) 1910-14 — 100- — a) October, 
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Countries 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

.kept. 

Year 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Norway i) 











{Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100 . 











Cereals . 

118 

118 

124 

125 

125 

123 

111 

118 

125 

112 

Potatoes 

73 

86 

144 

150 

155 

151 

97 

200 

130 

S50 

Pork ..... 

94 

87 

90 

84 

86 

85 

86 

96 

96 

86 

Other meat 

109 

115 

117 

108 

116 

113 

137 

203 

218 

138 

Bggs 

109 

85 

78 

67 

69 

70 

117 

124 

108 

96 

Dairy products 

132 

125 

123 

122 

119 

119 

127 

157 

156 

129 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

106 

107 

105 

104 

106 

104 

97 

122 

121 

I 0 ; 

Maize 

95 

94 

90 

87 

89 

87 

7! 

114 

108 

8 ? 

Fertilizers 

Netherlands 

89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

89 

81 

99 

105 

9 * 

(Dixectie van den Pandbouw) 
Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 — 100 . 











Products of the soil 

46 

49 

51 

49 

56 

56 

57 

73 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products 

5! 

49 

52 

53 

47 

49 

64 

83 

2 ) 56 

2 ) 77 

Total agricultural products 

50 

49 

52 

52 

49 

51 

62 

81 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

95 

100 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 99 

General index-number 3 ) 

51.4 

50.7 

51.4 

52.8 

533 

! 

54.1 

61.6 

75.8 

77.8 

6 f 

Poland 4) 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1917 — 100 . 











Products of the soil 

42.7 

43.7 

47.3 

54.6 

62.3 

61.7 

46.6 

49.9 

56.7 

5, . 

Products ol agricultural industry . . . 

55.3 

59.1 

61.2 

65.7 

71.6 

713 

60.! 

64.9 

78.4 

653 

Total products of plant origin 

48.9 

51.2 

54.2 

603 

67.2 

66.8 

53.3 

57.1 

66.9 

60.0 

Animals 

43.7 

45.6 

45.6 

46.9 

523 

49.7 

59.3 

79.9 

81.6 

55.8 

Dairy products 

55.8 

47.7 

50.8 

45.9 

57.9 

51.4 

63.3 

79.0 

74.9 

68,0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

49.0 

46.8 

48.2 

46.8 

55.2 

50.8 

61.3 

79.6 

78.6 

60.8 

Total agricultural products 

48.6 

48.9 

51.2 

53.7 

61.4 

59.0 

56.2 

65.5 

71.3 

59." 

Fertilizers 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

95.1 

94.1 

1183 

126.2 

126.3 

120.2 

Industrial products 

69.7 

69.7 

67.7 

68.1 

69.4 

70.0 

76.0 

91.8 

94.2 

79.4 

General index-number 

60.0 

60.2 

60.4 

61.8 

66.1 

65.3 

67.0 

79.6 

83.8 

703 

Yugoslavia 
(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 
iys 6 — xoq. 











Products of the soil 

57.7 

64.0 

73.2 

122 

733 

74.3 

70.4 

78.0 

96.7 

74.3 

Animal products 

56.8 

53.6 

57,2 

55.0 

533 

53.6 

70.6 

95,6 

97.7 

72.2 

Industrial products 

64.0 

63.4 

63.4 

63.4 

65.0 

66.2 

72.2 

78.2 

80.2 

71,4 

General index-number 

61.8 

62.6 

65.6 

64.9 

65.4 

66.1 

71.6 

82.8 

88.8 

72.9 


1 } The agricultural years refer to the period April 1-March 31. — 2 ) Agricultural year July i -June 30. — 3) Calculated by the Central 
Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 = 100. — 4 ) Average data for the year 1931 are provisional, 
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the preliminary estimate and parti} 7 to the fact that several countries instead 
of importing preferred to utilize their own shocks though these were already 
reduced to a low level.. Eor the extra-European countries the difference be- 
tween estimated and actual quantities is more marked, a fact that may be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that some countries have had larger crops than 
expected, as in Egypt and the Union of South Africa, but the principal reason 
for the failure of wheat consumption to develop as expected has been the fall 
in purchasing power in the majority of these countries, which has counterbal- 
anced the stimulating action of low wheat prices. 

The increase in production and the decrease in exports as compared with 
expectations has prevented the forecasted large reduction in stocks taking place 
during the 1931-32 season. The figures of quantities remaining in the various 
surplus-producing countries and of quantities afloat on 1 August 1932 show,. 

Stocks oj old crop wheat on 1 A ugust (: including flour expressed in terms of grain ) .. 

(Million bushels) 




1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

2932- 

United States (1) . . 


\ 96 

131 

145 

259 

299 

332 

391 

Canada {2) .... . 


40 

56 

91 

128 

127 

140 

136- 

Argentina (3) . . . . 


. 48 

49 

68 

X02 

36 

60 

39 s 

Australia (3) .... 


12 

28 

27 

29 

39 

48 

33 

Quantity afloat . . . 


39 

46 

45 

37 

39 

38 

3 * 


Totals . . 

* 235 

310 

376 

555 

540 

618 

630 


(i) Including domestic wheat in store in Canada. Stocks in the United States as estimated, or 
x July have been carried forward to x August, the quantity exported in July being subtracted. 

(3) Including domestic wheat in store in U. S. A. 

(3) Quantities exportable. 


on the contrary, as is indicated in the above table, a further very slight 
increase on the figures of 1 August 1931, which represented the highest level 
till then recorded . This increase of stocks in the exporting countries is how- 
ever opposed by the decrease in stocks in the European countries. Unfortunately 
statistical data for the quantities existing in Europe at the beginning of each 
season are not available so that the degree of variation therein cannot be cal- 
culated even approximately. It can however be said that the reduction in 
European stocks has certainly been fairly considerable since several countries 
have reached the period of transition to the current season with minimum 
supplies. 

It may be. concluded that the 1931 crop, estimated now at 3,671 million bushels* 
with the help of exports from the U. S. S. R. (68' millions) was approximately 
adequate to meet world consumj^tion in 1931-32 and that in consequence the 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables . — Crop 
condition according. to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov- 
akia: . i = excellent, 2 « good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 » very bad; France: ■ 100 «. excellent , ' 70 «*’. good, 
f>o ™ fairly good, 50 — average, 30 = bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden ' 'and: Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 : w good, 3 a* average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 — good, 60 sa fairly, good, 
5,0 ^ below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 *= above the average, 3 — average, 2 ~ below average, 
1 =ss bad; Canada: 100 '== crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average: yield "' of a long 
series _ of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — ip For ■'.other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: too = crop condition which promises .a. , -yield' equal 
to the average of the last ten years. 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLY AND REQUIREMENTS 


Before examining the prospects for the 1932-33 season just begun it would 
seem opportune to pass under review* the results of the 1931-32 season ended 
on 31 July last. 

World production of wheat (1) in 1931 was forecasted as distinctly inferior to 
that of preceding years and insufficient to cover neeas for consumption. Pre- 
liminary estimates of the crop available in October 1931 indicated a decrease 
of 180 million bushels with respect to 1930 and 40 million with respect to the 
average of the five years ending 1929. The final data now available for almost 
all producing countries show that the October figure was about 40 million 
bushels underestimated for the European countries, 60 million for North America 
and 40 million for the other continents. Thus the 1931 proditction was 
not so small as expected ; it was only 50 millions less than that of 1930, a 
year of large crop and exceeded the average by about 100 millions. 

For the U. S. S. R., in the absence of official estimates, which are still 
lacking, the 1931 crop was considered to have been less satisfactory than that 
of 1930 and this has proved the case, Russian exports in 1031-32 having 
decreased by about 40 % with respect to the previous season. 

As regards international trade in wheat in 1931-32 it was estimated that 
demand from importing countries would be 880 million bushels. This quantity 
• was not attained since European imports, which had been estimated at 640 
million bushels and later at 625 millions, were actually only 600 millions and 
the imports into extra -European countries, calculated at 240 to 260 millions, 
were only 204 millions. Eor Europe the difference between expected require- 
ments and actual imports is due partly to the fact that production was ' abo ve 


(1) World production i. e., excluding that of the 17 . S. S. R., China, Persu and Turkey and 
Iraq, for which no exact or recent data are available. ' 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables . — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country : Germany , Austria, Hungary , Luxemburg and Czechoslov- 
akia: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad ; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 =s fairly good, 50 = average, 30 — bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 

4 = good, 3 = average , 2 — bad, 1 ~ very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = good , 60 — fairly good, 
50 = below average; V . S. S. R.: 5 = good , 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = Mozs; 'average, 

1 = bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promismg a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: .100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal : 
to the average of the last ten years. 


WORLD CEREAL PRODUCTION 

The estimates received by the Institute during November, which complete 
and revise those possessed last month, permit a more exact calculation oh cereal 
production this 3 T ear. 

Wheat : The slight revision of the estimates for Estonia, Finland and Hun- 
gary bring no change in total European production which remains at 1,514 million 
bushels, the approximate figure calculated in October. In North America, Canada 
has lowered the wheat production estimate by 36 million bushels due to the dis- 
covery after threshing of considerable kernel damage as a result of drought during 
the last stage of maturity. In North Africa, Algeria has also remarkably reduced 
its production figure from 33 to 30 million bushels. 

As regards the southern hemisphere where harvesting has already begun, crop 
news is quite favourable. Australia has not changed its production estimate 
of 200 million bushels but on November 16 cabled to the Institute that a very large 
production was In prospect and that damage was slight. 

Argentina has not yet published its first forecast of production but news 
011 crop growth has continued to be good and private estimates place production 
at 260-280 million bushels whereas our calculation of last month gave a figure 
of 230. Although this information induces the forecast of some increase in the 
estimates of the two countries of the southern hemisphere, it seems opportune to 
postpone modification until next month, when official estimates will be available. 

Taking account, therefore, only of the revisions communicated by the govern- 
ments, world wheat production (excluding the U.S.S.R., China, Turkey, etc.) will 
be about 40 million bushels smaller than that calculated last month and about 
the same as in 1931. 

As the reductions indicated above refer to the production of two exporting 
countries, it follows that the world exportable supplies, which were calculated last 
month at 1,300 million bushels, should now be reduced to 1,260 and that the 
stocks remaining in the exporting countries, instead of increasing during the 
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World wheat production (i). 

(Million bushels) 



1932 

* 93 * 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

Europe ......... 

1,514 

x >433 

i 0 6 3 

i »453 

r 1,411 

1,275 

1,216 

North America. 

. 1,151 

(2)1,235 

1,290 

1,128 

1,492 

1,371 

1,249 

South America ...... 

276 

268 

272 

220 

400 

338 

272 

Asia (1) . , , . . . . . . . 

397 

408 

458 

3S2 

342 

393 

382 

Africa . 

129 

132 

118 

135 

118 

118 

no 

Oceania ......... 

206 

195 

220 

136 

169 

128 

169 

Totals . . 

3.673 

3,671 

3,721 

3.454 

3.932 

3.623 

3.398 




988 

698 

808 

797 

9 i 5 


(Million centals) 


Europe . 

908 

860 

818 

871 

847 

765 

730 

North America 

690 

(2) 741 

774 

677 

895 

822 

750 

South America 

165 

161 

163 

132 

240 

203 

163 

Asia (1) 

238 

245 

273 

229 

205 

236 

229 

Africa 

77 

79 

71 

82 

71 

71 

66 

Oceania . . . 

123 

117 

132 

82 

IOX 

77 

IOX 

Totals . . 

2,201 

2,203 

2,231 

2,073 

2,359 

2,174 

2,039 


« . * 


593 

4 i 7 

4^5 

478 

549 


(i) Excluding China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 

{2) Total obtained taking account of the underestimation by about 18 million bushels 
(n million centals) of the production of Canada. 

season 1932-33 by 100 millions from 570 to 670 in the period 1 August 1932 to 
31 July 19 33, will be increased by only 60 millions, giving a round figure for the 
end of season stocks of 630 millions. 

These calculations are based on the maintenance of the probable estimate 
of the requirements of the importing countries which the Institute forecast last 
month at 440 million bushels for Europe and 190 for the extra-European countries. 
It is too early to say whether this forecast should be modified considerably as offi- 
cial export figures are at present known only for two months, and are inadequate 
to give a fairly reliable idea of the situation. In any case, the quantity of world 
exports in the first two months of the current season — 41 million bushels in August 
and 48 in September, giving a total of 89 — already reveals the large contraction 
of world trade in wheat compared with last year, when it amounted to 66 million 
bushels in August and 77 in September, a total of 143 out of the total exports 
for the whole season of 800. : 

The winter sowings were effected under nearly normal conditions in most of 
the European countries * in several areas of eastern Europe, however, some delay 
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was caused by drought during October, which hindered work and retarded the 
germination of the early sowings on dry land. The rains which fell at the begin- 
ning of November greatly improved the situation in these areas. It is not possible 
at present to obtain numerical estimates of the areas sown this autumn in Europe ; 
the impression is obtained how'ever, that the area now sown is in general at least 
equal to that of last year and, in some countries, even considerably larger. 

In the U.S.S.R., the statistics of sowings accomplished up to November 5 
show that the increase in the wheat area expected on the basis of the plan, will 
not be realised and it seems, on the contrary, probable that the area sown will not 
quite reach that of last year, owing to numerous adversities, among which should 
be mentioned the scarcity of rain during October in the large producing areas of 
the South. 

In North America, several important regions sown to winter wheat have 
suffered from drought since the beginning of the autumn and at mid-November 
the situation had only improved in places. The same conditions were exper- 
ienced in the autumn of last year and the winter wheat crop in the United States, 
although reduced also by other adversities, was one of the worst of recent years. 
It seems probable that the area sown is a little smaller than that of last year. 

In Canada, the winter wheat sowings which, as is well known, are only of small 
importance, have on the contrary increased by about 10 % compared with 1931. 
The increase in absolute figures is negligible, but the fact seems worthy of mention. 

In North Africa, some delay to sowings is reported in places clue to the drought; 
a similar situation exists in several areas of India. 

Rye : The estimates available now comprise nearly all of the producing coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere except the U.S.S.R. The production of the 
southern hemisphere is negligible, reaching a total of only about 10. million bushels. 


Production of Rye, 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million centals) 




Europe {23 countries) ......... 

523 

430 

511 

5201 

5001 

450 

419 

529 

North America (2 countries) . . . . . . 

29 

22 

37 

26 

29 

37 

24 

29 

Totals . . . 

552 

452 

548 

546 

529 

487 

443 

558 





(Million 

bushels) 




Europe {23 countries) . 

935 

768 

913 

929 

894 

803 : 

748 

945 

North America (2 countries) ...... 

52 

38 

67 

47 

51 

67 

43 

51 

Totals ' , . ... 

987 

806 

980 

976 

945 

870 

791 

996 


All of the European countries, particularly the largest producers, announce 
heavy crops so that 1932 is one of the best years since the war. This result is due 
exclusively to the very satisfactory yields per acre obtained as a result ofthefav- 
ourable course of the season ; the areas , sown have, on the contrary, again been 
reduced, though slightly. The European production exceeds that of 1931 by 167 mil-. 


* St, ii Ingl. 
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lion bushels, that is, by over one fifth and the average of 1926-30 by 78 millions 
or 10 %. In North America also a considerable recovery is noted after the lowest 
level reached, last year, since 1912.. Official estimates of production in the 
U , S. S. R. are lacking but it does not seem to have been very large due to both the 
redaction of about 2 $. *4 million acres in the area sown and to the not altogether 
favourable course of the season. 

Barley, — Estimates are at present available of production in all of the 
principal producing countries of the northern hemisphere except the II. S. S. R., 
India, Turkey and Denmark. 


Production of Barley. 


Countries 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 ! 

1926 

1925 





(Million 

centals) 




Europe (as countries) ......... 

357 

306 

337 

368 

326 

293 

302 

300 

North America {z countries) 

190 

127 

212 

183 

225 

163 

126 

134 

Asia {3 countries). 

65 

64 

64 

68 

62 

64 

64 

66 

Africa (3 countries) 

45 

50 

44 

53 

53 

44 

37 

53 

Totals ... 

■ 

658 

547 

657 

672 

666 

564 ( 

529 

553 





(Million bushels) 




Europe (25 countries) . 

744 

636 

703 

767 

680 

611 

629 

625 

North America (2 countries) . . . . . . 

396 

266 

441 

381 

468 

340 

262 

280 

Asia {3 countries). . 

135 

133 

133 

142 

129 

133 

133 

138 

Africa (5 countries) . . . . . . . . . . 

95 

105 

92 

110 

no 

92 

78 

110 

Totals . . . 

1,371 

1,140 

1,369 

1,400 

1,387 

1,176 

1,102 

1,153 




The barle}^ production of Europe despite the slightly smaller area than last 
year, is one of the best obtained in recent years, exceeding that of 1931 by one- 
sixth and the average of 1926-30 by 10 %. 

Nearly all the European countries have obtained abundant crops but it is 
particularly the most important exporting countries such as Rumania, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia which have harvested the best crops in comparison with 
those of 1931. The large increase in the Spanish production is also noteworthy. 

In North America, though the November estimate for Canada is lower than 
preceding forecasts, production is much larger than the poor one of last year 
and also above the average. 

In North Africa and Asia the known figure of production differs only slightly 
from the average. 

The U, S. S. R. production, of which estimates are lacking, does not seem to 
have been abundant as the area under the crop has continued to decrease and 
yields of spring crops have not been satisfactory owing to the drought. 

On the whole, the data at present known for the northern hemisphere indi- 
cate an increase in barley production of 231 million bushels of 48 lb. that is, 
of 20 % on 1931 and 79 million or 5 % on the average. 

Oats. — Data are available for almost all producing countries of the 
northern hemisphere excluding the 17 . S. S. R. 
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Production of Oats . 


Countries 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

19 8 

1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million centals) 




Europe (24 countries) ......... 

539 

492 

489 

597 

542 

505 

529 

489 

North America (2 countries) ...... 

539 

467 

553 

454 

575 

498 

496 

589 

Asia and Africa (4 countries) 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

7 

Totals . . . 

1,082 

963 

1,049 

1,058 

1,124 j 

1,007 

1,029 

1,085 





(Million bushels) 




Europe {24 countries) 

1,683 

1,537 

1,529 

1,867 | 

1,695 

1,578 

1,653 

1,529 

North America (2 countries) 

1.685 

1,461 

1,729 

1,419 

1,798 

1,557 

1,550 

1,839 

Asia and Africa (4 countries) 

12 

13 

21 

21 

21 

■ 14 

14 

' 21 

Totals ... 

3,380 

3,011 

3,279 

3,307 | 

3,514 

3,149 

! 

3,217 

l 

3,389 


Europe has obtained a crop slightly above the average and considerably 
larger than that of last year (by about 146 million bushels) despite the reduction 
in the area devoted to the crop. 

Though Canada has recently reduced the preliminary estimate by almost 
30 million bushels North America still records a very large crop not only in 
relation to 1931, which was a year of poor production, but also in relation to 
the average, which is exceeded by about 74 million bushels. For similar reasons 
to those indicated for barley the crop in the U, S. S. R. does not seem to have 
been a large one. 

On the whole the oats production of the northern hemisphere, excluding 
the U. S. S. R., is one of the largest of recent years, exceeding the poor crop 
of 1931 by 369 million bushels or one-eighth and the average by 85 million 
bushels. 

* * * 

Summing up the crop information by continent it may be said that Europe 
has obtained for each of the cereals a production greatly exceeding not only 
that of last year, which, save for wheat, was a year of poor crops, but also the 
mean. The largest production has been obtained for the two bread cereals, 
wheat and rye. North America has had wheat and rye crops less than the 
mean while for barley and oats the results have been larger. In Asia the 
wheat crop has been less than that of last year but rather exceeds the mean ; 
for barley the incomplete data indicate a crop near the mean. In Africa the 
production of wheat and of barley does not differ sensibly from that of last 
year and the mean. On the whole the cereal crop of the northern hemisphere, 
the U. S. S, R. excluded, is one of the largest of recent years, 

G. Capone, 
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CEREALS 

Germany : Field work was generally favoured by the fine weather which predom- 
inated during October, particularly in the first half of the month ; during the latter 
half precipitation frequently hindered work. The sowings effected early have come 
up well. In places slugs have damaged the rye crop. 

The condition of the sowings which came up at the beginning of November, 
compared with the same period of 1931 is as follows : wheat, 2.5 (2.7); rye, 2.6 (2.7) >' 
barley, 2.5 (2.6) and spelt, 2.5 (2.8). 

A ustria : Exceptionally mild sunny weather was experienced almost throughout 
the first half of October. Toward the middle of the month a fall in temperature was 
accompanied by general and abundant precipitation. The weather did not however 
entirely lose its mild character during the latter half of the month. Frosts were recorded 
only in some high-lying areas. 

Preparations for sowings of winter cereals were accelerated by the rains and 
were very advanced by the end of October. By that time sowings of winter wheat 
were beginning to show themselves regularly. The rains of the second half of October 
were very favourable to sowings of rye and of winter barley. 

On 1 November crop condition of winter cereals was as follows: wheat 2.4 
(against 2.6 on 1 November 1931) ; rye 2.2 (2.5) and barley 2.2 (2.5), 

Belgium : Apart from some fine days at the beginning of the month, October 
was characterized by continual and very heavy rains that made the land inaccessible 
and caused floods. 

The bad weather checked work in the fields and sowings of autumn cereals had 
scarcely commenced. 

Spain : The winter cereal sowings have been effected under very good conditions ; 
germination is regular and vigorous; in some places, however, the sowings are rather 
backward ; it is probable that this delay will be compensated for by the good state 
of growth. 

Irish Free State : Weather in the second half of October was unsettled with some 
heavy show T ers but otherwise weather and soil conditions were satisfactory. Cereals 
were harvested in good condition, yields in every case being well up to average and 
the grain good and sound. Damage from pests and disease was less than usual. Fair 
headway was made with cultivation of land for winter sowings and in some cases 
sowings ’were actually made under fairly satisfactory conditions. 

France : October was generally mild and rainy. In most regions field work and 
sowing were favoured ; the sowings are rather forward in the centre and those effected 
first are generally coming up satisfactorily. In the West, Southwest and extreme 
North, frequent heavy rains have delayed sowing ; in the Southwest only the oat sow- 
ings were fairly well forward at the end of October and the crop had come up fairly 
satisfactorily. 

Drier weather set in during the first few days of November in all regions and it 
was expected that delay, where it existed, could be made up for. 

According to private information, it seems that the area sown this autumn is 
as large as that of last year and in some places an increase is reported. 

The buckwheat crop has been poor in the two principal producing areas, Brittany 
and Limousin . 
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Cereals . 


f) Area 

f) PRODUCTION 

1932 

1932/33 

i93i 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

0/ !« a 
1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

: 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
,1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

% 

1932/33 

1931 

i93i/ 

1932 

— 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1931 

1931/ 

1932 

= xoo 

Aver, 

« 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 


Germany . . , , 


5,634 

5,356 

4,1811 

105.2 

134.8 

111,750 

Austria 


536 

517 

508 

103.7 

105.5 

7,804 

Belgium .... 


391 

381 

384 

102.4 

101.7 

9,060 

Bulgaria .... 


3,077 

2,964 

2,754 

103.8 

111.7 

30,332 

Spain. ..... 


11,189 

11,245 

10,786 

99.5 

103.7 

107,102 

Estonia .... 


128 

99 

74 

129.0 

173.3 

1.245 

Finland .... 


50 

47 

40 

106.8 

126.6 

756 

France ..... 


13,235 

12,840 

13,052 

103.1 

101.4 

198,818 

Engl, and' Wales . 


3,288 

1,197 

1,460 

107.6 

88.2 

24,371 

’"Scotland . . . ... 


52 

50 

57 

104.9 

92,7 

*N. Ireland . . . 


3 

3 

' 5 

107.8 

65.0 


Greece .... . . 



1,496 

1,300 

— 

— 

11,685 

Hungary . . . 


3,897 

4,011 

3,953 

97.2 

98.6 

35,156 

Italy ...... 


12,237 

11,884 

12,083 

103.0 

101.3 

165,679 

Latvia ..... 


255 

215 

151 

118.8 

168.7 

3,051 

Lithuania . . . 


514 

.478 

401 

107.4 

128.1 

’ 5,615 

Luxemburg . . . 


22 

23 

30 

97.8 

73.9 

298 

Malta ..... 


10 

10 

9 

99.2 

103.9 

181 

■Norway. .... 


28 

29 

27 

97.0 

103.1 

471 

Netherlands , . 


293 

192 

137 

152.2 

212.9 

8,217 

Poland 


4,206 

4,495 

3,477 

93.6 

121.(1 

33,534 

Portugal .... 



1,271 

1,082 

— 

— 

10,883 

Rumania .... 


7,091 

8,566 

7,625 

82.8 

93.0 

44,093 

Sweden .... 


747 

683 

544 

109.4 

137.2 

15,499 

Switzerland x). . 


182 

179 

175 

101.5 

103.8 

3,389 

Czechoslovakia . 


2,064 

2,047 

1.899 

100.9 

108.7 

32,242 

Yugoslavia . . . 


5,243 

5,395 

4,899 

97.2 

107.0 

38,887 

■ T otal Europe . . 

§) 

75.084 

75,620 

71,031 

99.3 

105.7 

900,118 

•U.S.S.R. . . . 


85,940 

92,074 

74,445 

93.3 

115.4 


Canada . . . . . 


27,175 

26.115 

23,926 

104.1 

113.6 

258,720 



33,245 

41,363 

38,202 

80.4 

87.0 

265,073 



22,169 

13,936 

21,243 

159.1 

104.4 

161,951 

Mexico ..... 


1,066 

1,501 

1,278 

71.1 

83.4 

5,353 

Total North A mer. 


83,655 

82,915 

84,649 

100.9 

98.8 

691,097 

.Korea . . 




882 



, 

4.983 

■■ ' India ; ' . . , . ' . 


33,749 

32,189 

31,485 

104.8 

107.2 

202,182 

. Japan. . . • . . , 


1,245 

1,228 

1,185 

101.4 

105.1 

19,520 

Syria and Leban. 


1,191 

1,167 

■1,118 

102.0 

106.5 

7,165 

Total Asia , - .. . 

§) 

37,067 

§) 35,466 

34,670 

104.5 

106.9 

233,850 

Algeria . : . . 


3,695 

3,640 

3,738 

101.5 

98.8 

17,990 

Egypt . . . . . 


1,762 

' 1,649 

1,583 

106.8 

111.3 

31,552 

..'Eritrea . . . 


15 

22 

23 

66.7 

65.8 

93{ 

"♦Kenya 2) . 


,38 

43 

67 

88.0 

56.4 

Krench Morocco' 


2,450 

2,537 

2,699 

96.6 

90.8 

Vi 179 

Tunis. . ..' . ... 


2,100 

1,977 

1,774 

106,2 

118,4 

8,819 

Total Africa. , . 


W,022 

9,825 

9,817 

102.0 

102.1 

71,633 

' ♦Argentina . , 

3) 

19,791 

3) 17,295 

3) 20,901 

114.4 

94.7 


♦Chili',. . . . f 


1,570 

1,517 

1,635 

103.5 

96.1 


Australia. 


15,585 

14,500 

14,387 

107.5 

108.3 

120,000 

Grand Totals . 

§) 221,413 

§) 218,326 

214,554 

101.4 

103,2 

2,016,698 

Germany .... 


10,996 

10,788 

11,616 

101.9 

94.7 

184,819! 

Austria. .... 


944 

934 

942 

101.1 

100.3 

13,358' 

Belgium .... 


573 

553 

569 

103.6 

100.7 

11,244 

Bulgaria . , . „ . 


54r 

597 

52! 

9U 

104.3 

5,676 

Spain 


1,517 

1,516 

1,658 

100.1 

91.5 

13,317 

Estonia .... 


364 

356 

351 

102.2 

103.5 

3,700 

Finland .... 


544 

554 

540 

98.2 

100.7 

7,639 


** St. iz Ingl. 


WHEAT. 


93,329 

74,380 

186,247 

155,545 

123,964 

I 119.7 

150.2 

6,605 

6,946 

13,007 

11,009 

11,576 

■118.2 

1 12.4 

8,29! 

8,731 

15,099 

13,817 

14,551 

109.3 

. 103.8 

36,718 

26,200 

50,553 

61,195 

43,666 

82.6 

115.8 

80,657 

85,802 

178,499 

134,426 

143,001 

132.8 

124.8 

1,043 

707 

2,075 

1,738 

1,178 

119*4 

176.1 

696 

554 

1,260 

1,161 

923 

108.6 

136.5 

158,473 

162,547 

331,357 

264,116 

270,906 

125.5 

122,3 

21,532 

28,378 

40,619 

35,887 

47,296 

113.2 

85,9 

1,075 

1,335 


1,792 

2,225 


... 

64 

112 


106 

187 



6,737 

7,152 

*19,474 

11,228 

11,920 

i73.4 

• 1*63.4 

43,531 

49,246 

58,593 

72,550 

82,075 

80.8 

71.4 

146,872 

133,831 

276,127 

244,782 

223,048 

112.8 

123,8 

2,033 

1,607 

5,084 

9,359 

3,388 

2,679 

150.1 

189.8 

5,004 

4,372 

8,340 

7,287 

112.2 

128.4 

244 

33! 

496 

407: 

551 

122,0 

90.0 

166 

179 

301 

277 

298 

108.6 

101.0 

355 

415 

785 

592 

692 

132.7 

113.4 

4,051 

3,660 

13,694 

6,751 

6,100 

202,9 

2245 

49,933 

38,519 

55,888 

83,220 

64,197 

67,2 

87.1 

7,799 

6,262 

18,138 

12,999 

10,437 

139.5 

173.8 

81,181 

66,443 

73,486 

135,299 

110,736 

54.3 

66.4 

10,829 

10,276 

25,830 

18,048 

17,125 

143.1 

150.8 

3,294 

3,372 

5,647 

5,489 

41,232 

5,619 

102.9 

100.5 

24,739 

29,058 

53,736 

48,428 

130.3 

111.0 

59,274 

48,794 

64,810 

98,789 

81,322 

65.6 

79.7 

853,386 

797,762 

1,500,164 

1,442,285 

1,329,575 

105.5 

112.8 

... 

504,153 



840,238 



182,486 

261,452 

431,200 

304,144 

435,744 

141,8 

99,0 

473,677 

352,524 

441,788 

789,462 

587,541 

56.0 

75.2 

62,845 

162,919 

269,919 

104,742 

271,532 

257.7 

, 99.4 

9,736 

6,724 

8,92! 

16,226 

11,207 

55.0 

! 79.6 

728,744 

783,619 

1,151,828 

1,214,574 

1,306,024 

94.8 

' 88,2 

5004 

5,422 

8,305 

8,340 

9,037 

99.6 

91,6 

20b, 432 

199,203 

336,971 

347,387 

332,005 

97.0 

101.5 

18,536 

17,819 

32,533 

30,892 

29,699 

105.3 

109.5 

8,252 

8,383 

11,942; 

13,753 

13,971 

86.8 

85.5 

240,224 

230,827 

389,751 

400J72 

384,712 

97,3 

10U 

15,390 

17,755 

29,982 

25,649 

29,592 

116.9 

101.3 

27,644 

24,460 

52,586 

46,072 

40,766 

114.1 

129.0 

18 

44 

154 

29 

73 

— 


174 

404 


290 

674 


* «' ' 

17,870 

16,553 

21*965 

29,783 

27,588 

*73.7 

79,6 

8,378 

6,905 

14,697 

13,962 

J 1,508 

105.3 

127.7 

69,300 

65,717 

119,384 

115,495 

109,527 

103.4 

709,0 

135,556 

150,156 


225,922 

251,255 



12,712 

16,597 


21,187 

27,661 



/ 113,792 

93,450 

200,000 

189,653 

155,748 

105.5 

128.4 

2,005,446 

1,971375 

3361,127 

3342379 

3,285,586 

100.6 

102.3 


RYE* 


147,769 

1 165,770 

330,0341 

; 262,9821 

296,018! 

125.5 

111.5 

10,601 

11,143 

' 23,8531 

j 18,931 

19,898 

126.0 

119.9 

11,470 

11,862 

20,078 

! 20,483! 

21,182 

98.0 

94.8 

6,760 

4,716 

10,136 

■ 12,072 

8,422 

84.0 

120,3 

11,817 

12,420 

23,780 

21,103: 

22,179 

112.7 

107.2 

3,259 

3,515 

6, 606| 

5,820 

6*2731 

113.5 

1055 

6,604 

6,663 

13,641 

11,792 

1 1 ,89a 

115.7 

114.7 
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f) Production 


Average 0 , I 93 2 

1932 1931 . I 93 2 . / 33 

Countries — — to y_ 53 ° 

1932/33 1931/32 I926/37 1931 Aw i 

to 1930/31 mi ) 

— 1933 = IO( 

1,000 acres — 100 


Averege Average 0/ 1932 

1933 I93i t0 T 9 6 30 ' 93 ^ '93' to" 1930 “ 1932,33 

1932/33 1931/32 I 92 7 /2; 1932/33 1932/32 , 9 ^ s7 4vet 

to 1930/31 to 1930/31 I93T / 

| 1 1932' =' loo 

1,000 centals 1,000 bushels =100 


- France . . . 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 

' Italy .... 
Latvia , . . 

. Lithuania .. , 
Luxemburg . 

, Norway . . 

' Netherlands 
■ Poland., i . 
Portugal . . 
Rumania . . 
Sweden . . 

/ Switzerland , 
Czechoslovakia 
/ Yugoslavia . 
Total Europe 
*U. S.S.R. . 


Canada. . ... . 
United States . . 
Total North Amer 
Algeria' , . . . 
♦French Morocco 

♦Argentina , . 
♦Chili ...... 


' '.Grand Totals 


1,574 1,486 1,631 105.9 96.5 

294 304 305 96.6 96.2 

593 572 628 103.7 94.5 

1,195 1,257 U64 95.0 102.7 

17 16 18 108.1 97.1 

16 15 20 107.0 79.8 

407 445 485 9S.6 84.1 

13,834 14,263 14,078 97.0 98.3 

427 407 — - 

859 1,006 779 85.4 110.2 

514 511 686 100.5 74.9 

45 46 ' 49 99.5 92.3 

2,569 2,470 2,584 104.0 99.4 

615 625 557 98.4 110.5 

§) 40,368 40,673 41,618 993 97.0 

65,731 68,380 65,482 96.1 100.4 

773 778 955 99.4 80.9 

3,324 3,127 3,312 106.3 100.4 

4,097 3,905 4,267 104,9 96.0 

4 3 4 119.9 109.6 

2 2 2 94.5 105.3 

3) 1,624 s) 1,378 3) 1,065 117.8 152.4 

7 7 8 104.3 92.1 

§) 44,469 44,581 45,889 99.8 1 96.9 


119.2 108.0 

76.6 85.9 

148.6 110.1 

98.1 100.0 

210.6 121.5 

127.8 103.1 

123.1 105.7 

139.4 92.7 

36.4 88.0 

112.4 102.9 

126.4 146.7 
93.0 102.1 

147.8 , 98.0 

106.2 ' 93.2 

156.8 130.5 
106.2 109.2 


15,509 186,7 64.1 

40,522 130.6 104.8 
56,031 138.5 93.5 

49 150.7 111.7 
19 

5,945 ... ... 

127 ... ' ; 

912,911 122.5 108.2 


BARLEY. 


Germany 


3,875 

4,001 

Austria., . 


428 

416 

Belgium . 


89 

70 

Bulgaria . 


568 

607 

: Spain, ' .' 


4,837 

4,644 

Estonia . 


266 

279 


• man x-icc 

■''’Finland ' ■ . . ... ■*' 
/ 'France-* ' . . . ,! 

■ /'/■Engl, -and "Wales 
'-/■♦Scotland /. . v 
Greece 

Hungaiy ,. . 

-■ Italy* . . . . . 

Latvia . ,■;■• . 

/'■.' ; . Lithuania , . . 
-.'Luxemburg . ' ; . 
■//Malta 4) . . . . 
Norway’ . . . . 
Netherlands . . 
Poland . . . . . 
Portugal .'■■. . . 
Rumania .... . 
Sweden' * . . . 
Switzerland . . . 

, Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia , , y 
Total Europe . , 
/■/Mr. 1 S/r/..,>/; 


Canada ■; 

■' United States. , 
( / ( Toi&l North Amer. 


96.8 103.8 

103.0 110.6; 

126.9 114.2 

93.6 96,2 
104.2 107.9 

95.4 93.9 

89.0 82.4 
109.1 108.8 

99.7 108.0 

93.6 87.2! 

79.6 62.6 

100.0 108.2 

98.6 91.6 

101.4 104.8! 

104.4 99.2 

89.9 114.1 

90.3 94.0 

98.9 96.6 

70.3 70.0 

99.9 108.2 


33.0 98.11 

I 94.0 87.7; 

I 98.6. 107.7 

99.1 100.3 

I 93.0 101.7 

, 98.4 102.9 

96.9 89.9; 


4,704 99.3 79.6 

11,231 121.6 123.7 
15J35 116.0 110.7 



54,795 82,981 

126,785 313,407 

181,580 396,388 


106.7 110.4 

139.3 /120.3 

121.3 111.1 
85.2 102.5 

140.3 135.0 

70.1 79,3 

124.6 ii9.5 
112,5 107.8 

96.6 ’ 82,3 


93.8 101.8; 

103.6 115.0 

94.4 91,8=: 

132.6 114.4 

82.8 66.4 
104.2 107.6 
M8.4 130.0 

126.6 . 93.5 

94,3 89,9 

105.7 108.9 
140.0 .117.0 
98.7.1 101.7 
'116,91 MS 


114,158 123.1 72.7 

264,139 158.1 118.7 
375,2971 1493 104.8 
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Countries 

f) Area 

f) Production 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1936 
to 1930 

192 . 6/27 
to 1930/31 

% ^ 
1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

i93i 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
19 z.fi 
to 1930 

1926/27 

101930/31 

% ^5 

1932/33 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 

= 100 

Aver. 

= IOO 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 

sw IOO 

Aver. 

= IOO 1 ' 

1,000 acres j 

1,000 centals 

1 

000 bushels 

Korea ...... 


2,206 

2,191 

2,252 

100.7 

98.0 

21,161 

20,093 

17,617 

44,086 

41,862 

36,702 

105.3 

120.1 

Japan 


1,916 

2,097 

2,265 

91.3 

84.6 

38,426 

36,730 

38,870 

80,055 

76,522 

80,980 

104.6 

98.9 

Syria and Lebanon 


810 

818 

746 

99.0 

108.6 

5,084 

6,812 

8,299 

10,592 

14,193 

17,291 

74.6 

61.3 

Total Asia . . . 


4,932 

5,106 

5,263 

96.6 

93.7 

64,671 

63,635 

64,786 

134,733 

132,577 

134,973 

101.6 

J 99.S 

Algeria 


3,279 

3,178 

3,505 

103.2 

93.6 

13.966 

12.993 

16,886 

29,097 

27,069 

35,181 

107.5 

" 82.7 

Egypt 


366 

306 

364 

119.6 

100.4 

5.792 

4,653, 

5,379 

12,067 

9,694 

11,206. 

124.5 

107.7 

Eritrea ..... 


99 

62 

54 

160.0 

183.5 

617 

445 

144 

1,286 

928 

299 

138,6 

429.4 

French Morocco . 


2,930 

3,222 

2,995 

90.9 

97.8 

17,882 

28,335 

21,933 

37,254 

59,032 

45,695 

63.1 

81.5' 

Tunis. . . .. . . 


1,483 

1,223 

1,235 

121.2 

120.1 

7,496 

3,968 

4,063 

15,616 

: 8,268 

8,465 

188.9 

184.5 

Total Africa . . . 


8,157 

7,991 

8,153 

102.1 

100.1 

45,753 

50,394 

48,405 

95,320 

104,991 

100,846 

90,8 

94.5 

•Argentina ... 

3) 

1,520 

3 ) 1,439 

3 ) 1,276 

105.6 

119.1 


10,620 

7,668 


22,125 

15,976 



•Chile 


111 

106 

167 

104.8 

66.7 


1,487 

2,390 


3,097 

4,980 



Grand Totals . 

§) 

58,142 

56,162 

55,995 

103.5 

103.8 

657,892 

547,108 

■ 

619,980 

1,370,623 

1,139,828 

1,291,652 

120.2 

106.1 









OATS. 







Germany .... 


8,115 

8,310 

8,634 

97.7 

94.0 

147,851 

136,795 

144,210 

462,032 

427,482 

450,653 

108.1 

102.5 

Austria 


784 

777 

759 

100.9 

103.4 

10,020 

7,321 

9,645 

31,312 

22,877 

30,141 

136,9 

103,9 

Belgium . . . . 


714 

729 

682 

98.0 

104.7 

15,293 

15,483 

15,044 

47,790 

. 48,384 

47,013 

98.8 

101.7 

Bulgaria .... 


281 

295 

335 

95.3 

83.9 

2,489 

2,754 

2,327 

7,777 

8,605 

7,272 

90.4 

106.9 

Spain. ..... 


1,926 

1,986 

1,902 

97.0 

101.3 

17,165 

13,335 

13,333 

53,639 

41,670 

41,664 

128.7 

128.7 

Estonia .... 


356 

367 

356 

97.2 

100.0 

2,790 

3,615 

2,807 

• 8,719 

11,296 

8,772 

77.2 

99.4 

•Irish Free State . 


623 

623 

650 

1 Q 0.0 

95.8 


11,656 

14,628 


36,457 

45,713 



Finland. .... 


1,119 

1,149 

1,100 

97.4 

101.8 

14,573 

14,684 

12,952 

45,539 

45,886 

40,475 

99.2 

iiis 

'Fiance ... . . 


8,418 

8,564 

8,584 

98.3 

98.1 

113,083 

101,213 

109,233 

353,383 

316,288 

341,352 

111.7 

103.5 

' Engl, and "Wales . 


1,577 

1,652 

1,802 

95.5 

87.5 

27,373 

2 7,774 

32,032 

85,540 

86,793 

100,098 

98.6 

85.5 

•Scotland .... 


866 

835 

893 

103.8 

96.9 


13,933 

15,573 


43,540 

48,664 



*N. Ireland . . . 


286 

286 

312 

100.0 

91.7 


5,065 

6,312 


15,827 

19,725 



Greece . . , . . 



344 

279 

— 

— 

1,984 

1,688 

1,595 

' * 6,200 

5,274 

4,985 

11*7.6 

1*24.4 

" Hungary .... 


575 

596 

665 

96.5 

86.4 

6,243 

4,278 

7,753 

19,510 

13,368 

24,227 

146.0 

805 

Italy * 


1,113 

1,146 

1,255 

97.1 

88.6 

13,378 

12,629 

13,112 

41,805 

39,467 

40,974 

105.9 

102 . 0 - 

Latvia ..... 


802 

795 

735 

, 1Q0.9 

109.1 

6,946 

7,555 

5,646 

21,705 

23,611 

17,644 

91.9 

123.0 

Lithuania ... 


931 

900 

828 

I 103.4 

1.12.4 

7,981 

8,981 

7,311 

24,940 

28,065 

22,846 

88.9 

109.2 

Luxemburg . . . 


74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 

1,124 

87! 

984 

3,514 

2,721 

3,076 

129,1 

114.2 

Norway' .... 


235 

237 

241 

99.1 

97.4 

4,250 

3,038 

4,124 

13,282 

9,494 

12,889 

139.9 

103.1 

Netherlands . . 


350 

369 

378 

94.9 

92.5 

6,693 

6,331 

7,341 

20,916 

19,784 

22,941 

105.7 

91.2 

Poland ..... 


5,367 

5,367 

5,125 

100.0 

104.7 

52,468 

50,915 

52,374 

163,963! 

359,109 

163,668 

103.0 

100.2 

Portugal . . . . 



422 

443 

— 

— 

2,354 

2,026 

1,835 

7,355 

6,331 

5,735 

116.2 

128.2 

Rumania . . . . 


7,956 

2,154 

2,757 

90.8 

71.0 

16,755 

14,776 

24,354 

52,360 

46,175 

76,107 

113.4 

68.8 

Sweden . . , . 


1,577 

1,590 

1,729 

99.1 

91.2 

24,802 

22,326 

25,867 

77,506; 

69,767 

. 80,835 

111.1 

95.9 

Switzerland ... 


41 

‘ 45 

50 

89.7 

81.4 

750 

739 

926 

2,342 

2,3081 

2,894 

101.5 

81.0 

'Czechoslovakia , 


2,020 

2,031 

2,073 

99.4 

97.4 

36,681 

26,998 

30,809 

114,628 

84,368; 

96,276 

135.9 

119.1 

‘ .Yugoslavia ... . 


848 

974 

969 

87.0 

87.5 

5,620 

5,837 

7,283 

17,563 

18,242! 

22,759 

96,3: 

77.2 

1 Total Europe . , 

§) 

39,945 

40,874 

41,753 

97,7 

95.7 

538,666 

491,962 

532,897 

1, 683,320, 

1,537,365 

1 , 665,296 

109.5 

10U 

*U. S. S. R. . . . 


35,149 

42,492 

43,286 

82.7 

81.2 



342,579 

1 

>•«'. 

1,070,551 



Canada'. . ... . 


13,157 

12,871 

12,971 

102.2 

101.4 

134,258 

111,615 

134,725 

419,556 

348,795 

421,014 

120.3 

99,7 

United States . ' . 


41,994 

39,719 

40,230 

105.7 

104.4 

404,909 

355,852 

380,694 

1,265,341 

1,112,037 

1,189,662 

113.8 

106.4 

Total North A Pier. 


55,151 

52,590 

53,201 

104.9 

103.7 

539,167 

467,467 

515,419 

1,684,897 

1,460,832 

1,610,676 

1153 

104.6 

Syria and T,eb.'. ■. 


28 

27 

42 

102.3 

66.6 

299 

228 

287 

934 

711 

897 

131,3 

104.1 

/''Algeria'. . '.. . . 


504 

557 

605 

90.5 

83.4 

2,194 

2,628 

4,169 

6,855 

8,212 

13,028 

: '83.5 

52,6 

French Morocco, 


63 

60 

82 

106.0 

77.2 

509 

531 

637 

1,591 

1,660 

1,992 

95,9 

79.9 

Tunis. .' , •„ . 


86 

67 

109 

129.6 

79.3 

617 

728 

780 

1,929 

2,274 

' 2,429 

i 84.8 

79.1 

Total Africa. , 


653 

684 

796 

95.7 

82,3 

3220 

3,887 

5,586 

10,375 

12,146 

17,449 

| 85.4 

59.4 

•Argentina ■. , 

3) 

3,652 

3 ) 3,470 

3 ) 3,535 

105.3 

103 3 


22,170 

19,504 


69,280 

60,949 



•Chili ...... 


174 

166 

203 

104.9 

86.0 

... ■ 

■ 1,575 

2,171 

: ... ■■ 

4,923 

6,785 



; Grand Totals . 

§) 

95,777 

94,175 

95,792 

101.7 

100.0 

1,081,452 

963,544 

1,054,189 

3,379,526 

3,011,054 

3,294,318 

, 112.2 

102.6 


f) The two dates given refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern, hemispheres respectively. — §) In 
calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production hut not those 
of area are available. — * Countries not included in the totals. — w) Autumn crops. — s) Spring crops. — i) Including spelt and meslin. *— 
2) European crops only. — 3) Area sown. — 4) Barley and raealin. 
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The barley and oat crops are good ; the preliminary results indicate relatively high 
yields and total productions exceeding those of any year since 1922 except 1929 for 
barley and 1929 and 1926 for oats. The crop surplus, compared with both last year 
-and the five-year average, is however about equal to the differences noted in previous 
years between the preliminary and final estimates; if this year's preliminary result 
for barley is compared with last year's final figure, an increase is obtained, whereas 
a comparison with the preliminary figure of 1931 results in a slight decrease. The 
differential percentages calculated have therefore only a very approximate value and 
it can only be said that this year's barley and oat crops are a good average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In the first half of October weather was wet 
save in Eastern England and in the latter part of the month stormy conditions with 
heavy rain spread over the whole area. In Scotland some oats was considerably 
damaged or ruined before it could be harvested. In Northern Ireland threshing con- 
tinued. The wet weather, especially in the latter part of the month, made preparation 
of the land for autumn sowings difficult. It is anticipated that more wheat than 
usual will be sown this year in England and Wales. 

Hungary : During the three weeks from October 5 to 25, the weather was charac- 
terised by variable temperatures rather above the average level and by nearly normal 
precipitation over most of the country. 

Towards the end of the period mentioned, tillage for the winter cereal sowings had 
been nearly finished in most areas. The sowings effected early have come up uniformly 
and are growing well. 

Italy: During October fairly good rains fell and the temperature everywhere 
generally remained at a normal average. During the month the sowing of wheat and 
minor cereals continued; the first sowings have come up uniformly. 

Lithuania : Weather in October was not favourable save at the beginning of the 
month ; later excessive moisture hindered preparations for winter sowings. 

Luxemburg : The abundant rains in the latter half of October somewhat retarded 
preparations for winter sowings, which were made under average conditions. 

Poland : At the end of October condition of winter cereals according to the 
system of the country was 3.4 for wheat, 3.6 for rye and 3.3 for barley. The corres- 
ponding figures for the same date last year were 3.2, 3,1 and 3.3. 

Rumania : In the latter half of October precipitation occurred in all regions. The 
quantity of moisture was not, however, adequate for the normal cultivation of the soil 
in Bukovina, southern Bessarabia, the Danube plain and some departments of Transyl- 
vania. In the other areas soil moisture was fairly plentiful and enabled sowings to be 
made under normal conditions. 

Early sowings have developed well. The exceptionally warm weather has favoured 
growth so that the crops will be in a condition to enter the winter with vigorously 
developed root-systems. 

According to the provisional data available the area under autumn cereals up to 
1 November was below that of the previous year. Taking into account, however, 
the fact that the weather continued to be very favourable it may be assumed that the 
areas sown to winter cereals up to the end of the season will be almost equal to those 
of last year. 
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As according to reports from growers, it is principally the lack of seed grain that 
has slowed down sowings this year, the Government has given important financial 
facilities to the growers for the purchase of sound grain in quantity sufficient for 
sowings. 

Given the fact that during the preceding season rust caused very considerable 
damage to cereals (one of the reasons for the poor yields this year In Rumania) tiie 
Ministry of Agriculture has organized on a large scale throughout the country from 7 
to 13 November a campaign for the destruction of barberry bushes, which are very 
widely spread in Rumania. 

In the first half of November precipitation was frequent in all provinces except 
in the Danube valley and Dobrudja. Work in the fields was everywhere continued 
under good conditions though delayed in the above-named areas which suffered 
from drought. 

The previous partial estimates indicate a possible reduction in the area cultivated 
to winter cereals but according to the data now available for the whole country the 
situation is very satisfactory. On the one hand the favourable weather and on the 
other the probability of a better price for wheat have contributed to the intensification 
of autumn preparations. 

The following are indicated as the areas sown to winter cereals up to 1 November 
compared with the corresponding data for the two previous years : winter wheat 

3.289.000 acres against 2,108,000 up to 1 November 1931 and 2,923,000 up to 1 Nov- 
ember 1930 ; winter rye 434,000 (272,000 and 417,000) ; winter barley 100,000 (So, 000 
and 161,000). 

Given the fact that especially in the plain of Muntenia and in Dobrudja prepar- 
ations usually continue in November, there are grounds for believing that the total 
area sown this year to winter cereals up to the end of the season will be about the 
same as the normal for recent years (6,200,000-6,900,000 acres for wheat). 

Czechoslovakia : Autumn sowings were made under good conditions especially after 
the fairly copious rains at the beginning of October. Rarly-sown winter cereals are 
precocious, later-sow normal. Crop condition according to the system of the country 
was 2.4 for winter wheat and 2.3 for winter barley. Focal invasions of field-mice 
are reported. 

Yugoslavia : In the first decade of October dry, sunny and rather warm weather 
prevailed. Toward the middle of the month rain fell almost throughout the country 
and the weather became colder. During the last decade the weather was again dry 
and sunny though still cold. These conditions were generally favourable to work in 
the fields and to sowing of winter cereals. 

U. S. S. R. ; According to the Plan the total 'area to be sown to winter crops 
this autumn is 103,670,000 acres, of which! 101,174,000' to cereals {36,103,000 acres 
wheat, 63,8x1,000 rye and 1,260,000 barley). In autumn 1931 the total area sown to 
winter cereals was 100,037,000 acres, 29,782,000 wheat, 69,371,000 rye and 885,006 
barley. , . L .. ,7' 7'. ■ Av- .7 .'..■‘■■■7 

Up to 5 November the total area sown to winter crops was 88,962,000 acres, 
86.6 % of that planned. At the corresponding date in autumn 1931 there had been sown 

91.841.000 acres. , Further sowings may have been made before the end of the month 
but, judging from the areas sown after 5 November last year, this year's plan cannot 
be wholly realized. In Ukraina and in the Northern Caucasus sowings of rye have 
been extended at the expense of those of wheat ; in Ukraina on 25 October 103 % 



French Morocco : Preparatory work was continued in October though hindered ■ 
by lack of soil moisture , Some sowings had already by mid-October dried up, 

Tunis : Precipitation in October was below the average. The soil is in good con- 
dition and work preparatory to sowing has been effected under good conditions. 

Union of South Africa : Further rains occurred in the Cape Southwestern districts 
in the latter half of September ; crops are promising. It is evident, however, that the 
Union wheat crop will be much smaller than the record of the previous season. The 
Orange Free State crop is largely a failure, but considerable areas are being sown to 
spring wheat despite the unsuitability of this crop in the summer rainfall areas, 

A ustralia (Telegram of 1 6 November) : The weather has generally been very favour- 
able for the wheat crop throughout the Commonwealth. A very plentiful yield is 
expected and the grain is heavy. Rust is reported in a small portion of the area and 
slight damage has been caused in Victoria by take-all. 

MAIZE 

Austria : At the beginning of November harversting was almost everywhere com- 
pleted. The ears are fuller than had been anticipated. Thanks to the sunny weather the ' 
stalks were also harvested under good conditions. 

Crop condition at the end of October was 2.7 against 2.8 at the end of September 
this year and 2.6 at the end of October 1931. 

Hungary : Towards the end of October 'the harvesting of maize had every- 
where been completed. Production was very good. 

Argentina ; The rains in the first fortnight of October favoured the crop. I11 the 
province of Buenos Aires area sown is considered to be higher than that of last year. 
In the provinces of But re -Rios and Santa Fe, consequent on locust invasion, growers 
have sown maiz amargo in preference, as it is considered less liable to locust attack. 
In the province of Cordoba crop condition is generally good. 

United States : In the week ended on November 2 husking of corn made satisfac- 
tory progress in most sections of the country, though in the Ohio Valley and eastern 
States there was considerable interruption by frequent rainfall, with some complaint 
of mould locally. Cold and scattered snows in the northern Plains were unfavourable 
but in other portions of the trans-Mississippi area good progress was reported. In 
Iowa, high winds blew much com off the stalks, with the possibility of heavy damage 
should the weather turn wet or snow fall. 

. Guadeloupe : Bike other food crops maize covers a relatively much larger area 
this season. 

French West Africa; The crop was normal in Dahomey but rather endangered 
by drought in the Ivory Coast. 

Egypt ; Harvesting of early sown areas of nili maize in Bower Bgypt is in progress, 
and is expected to become general about the middle of November. In Upper Bgypt 
small early crops have started to be harvested in certain provinces. The yield is ex- 
pected to be 1 % above the average. 

French Morocco : Harversting was completed by the end of October. 
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Union of South Africa : The prolonged drought in the inland areas of the Union 
was largely broken by excellent rains during the latter half of September. Good 
rains fell in the Eastern Transvaal highveld, the principal maize area, and in the 
Natal highveld but the drought had not been broken by the end of the month 
in the northern Free State, also an important maize area, and in the western and 
northern Transvaal. Planting generally commences in October. 

Maize . 



Area . 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% 1932 




age 





1926 



1926 



Countries 

1932 

1932 

1926 



1932 

1931 


193 s 

1931 







to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1930 

1931 

age 



1930 



1930 

1931 

age 
















t, 

000 acres 


= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 


= 100 

Austria . , 

143 

152 

145 

97.2 

102.4 

2,690 

2,794 

2,508 

4,803 

4,990 

4,479 

96.3 

107.2 

Bulgaria 

1,829 

1,676 

1,693 

109.1 

108.0 

23.246 

21,983 

15,239 

41,511 

39,256 

27,212 

105.7 

152.5 

Spain . . . 

1,082 

1.053 

1,044 

102.8 

103.7 

14,775 

14,778 

13,215 

26,384 

26,389 

23,598 

100.0 

111.8 

♦France . . 

782 

855 

843 

91.5 

92.8 


13,789 

9,695 


24,623 

17,312 



Hungary * 

2,877 

2,720 

2,652 

105.8 

108.5 

53,70! 

33,459 

35,897 

95,894 

59,749 

64,102 

160.5 

149.6 


3,267 

3,2m 

■ 3,515 

101.3 

93.0 

59,353 

40,382 

52,449 

105,988 

72,111 

93,659 

147.0 

113.2 

Italy . 

363 

308 

225 

117.6 

161.1 


2,266 

2,167 


4,046 

3,870 



♦Portugal . . 


369 

861 



8,947 

9,824 

8,217 

15,976 

17,543 

14*673 

91.1 

10*8.9 

Rumania. . 

11,775 

11,749 

10,851 

100.2 

108.5 

119,711 

133,674 

101,569 

213,771 

238,704 

181,374 

89.6 

117.9 

Switzerland 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77,1 

Czechoslov.. 

331 

344 

347 

96.2 

95.6 

6,819 

5,020 

5,272 

12,176 

8,965 

9,415 

135.8 

129.3 

Yugoslavia. 

6,442 

6,168 

5,734 

104.4 

112.4 

95,240 

70,623 

65,918 

170,072 

126,113 

117,711 

134.9 

144.5 

*TJ. S. S. R. . 

9,084 

9,741 

8,483 

93.3 

107.1 



69,622 



124,325 



Canada . . 

137 

132 

159 

104.0 

86.3 

2,929 

3,039 

3,172 

5,231 

5,426 

5,665 

96.4 

92.3 

United Stat. 

108,609 

105,100 

99,449 

103.3 

109.2 

1.635,760 

1,435,432 

1,441,334 

2,921,000 

2,563,271 

2,573,817 

1 14.0 

113.5 

Syria a. Beb. 

56 

65 

120 

86.3 

47.0 

573 

730 

1,352 

1,024 

1,303 

2,415 

98.5 

42.4 

Algeria . . 

17 

24 

24 

69.7' 

68.6 

141 

133 

144 

252 

238 

257 

106.0 

97.9 

Eritrea . „ 

7 

22 

16 

33.3 

47.6 

66 

240 

97 

118 

429 

174 

27,5 

67.9 

♦Kenya 1 ) . 

176 

161 

199 

109.9 

88.6 


1,525 

2,804 


2,724 

5,008 


. . . 

It. Somalil, 

24 

53 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

’'213 

521 

417 

380* 

931 

745 

*40.8 

51.0 

Tunis 2 ) . . 

44 

45 

41 

99.0 

108.2 

121 

110 

109 

' 217 

197 

194 

110.0 

111.3 

Totals . . 

136,647 

132,532 

125,832 

103.1 

108.6 

2,015,398 

1,762,982 

1,738,769 

3,598,927 

3,148,186 

3,104,955 

114.3 

115.9 


* Countries, not included in the totals. — s) Spring crop (maggengo), — t) Summer crop (cinquantino) — l) European 
crop. — 2) Maize and sorghum. 


RICE 

Formosa : The weather has been favourable to rice of the second crop. Growth 
has been fairly good. 

India ; On October 20 rice crops in Bengal were in need of rain, especially on the 
high tracts, but light to moderate rain in the latter half of the month improved crop 
prospects. On November 2 recent excessive rain was retarding agricultural opera- 
tions. During October, the crop prospects for winter rice in Bihar and Orissa were 
fair but lack of rain was injurious to crops in some regions ; in the last week of the 
month however rain fell in all but two areas, one of which, Champaran, badly needed 

*** St. 11 Ingl. 
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rain. In October rainfall was heavy oil the west coast of Madras and moderate in the 
Cl rears and the centre and south oi the Presidency. On October 29 crop condition 
was fair. Rains fell on two days in the middle of the month in Rower Burma. 

According to a report dated October 27 received from the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics of India, the weather conditions for rice at sowing 
time were not quite favourable but the condition of the crop appeared to be good on 
the whole. 


Rice. 



' 'Area, 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932/33 



Average 



Average 

% 2932/33 




age 





1926/27 



1926/27 



Countries 

1932/33 

I93I/32 

1926/27 



2 932/33 

1931/32 


1932/33 

1931/32 

to 






to 

1931 / 

Aver- 







1931/ 

Aver- 




1930/3 * 

2932 

age 



1930/31 



X930/3r 

1932 

age 


| 1,000 acres 

==> 100 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

r,ooo bushels of 45 lbs 

= 100 

~ 200 

Bulgaria . . 

13 

14 

18 

93.4 

72.8 

304 

290 

350 

675 

645 

777 

104.5 

86.8 

Italy. . . . 

330 

356 

350 

92.8 

94.4 

13,733 

14,428 

14,689 

30,517 

32,062 

32,642 

95.2 

93.5 

United St.-. 

845 

974 

962 

86.8 

87.8 

17,055 

20,352 

19,402 

37,900 

45,226 

43,115 

83.8 

87.9 

Korea . . . 

3,824 

4,104 

3,922 

93.2 

97.5 


63,283 

62,987 


140,625 

139,967 



Formosa i). 

700 

677 

623 

103.3 

11 1.5 

15.987 

14,474 

12,455 

35,526 

32,164 

27,678 

ilO.5 

128.4 

India . . . 

75,531 

77,429 

73,719 

97,5 

102,5 


1,130,438 

1,058,265 


2,512,033 

2,351,653 

• * «N 


Japan . . . 

7,976 

7,962 

7,829 

I 100.2 

101.9 

239,920 

220,133 

242,738 

533,145 

489,374 

539,406 

109.0 

98.8 


1) First crop. 


British Malaya : In the greater part of the Peninsula the weather during the 
first two weeks of September was hot and dry, while in the second part of the month 
showers varying in number and intensity were experienced. In Kelantan, Kedah, 
Penang and Province Wellesley, northern and central Perak and the coast of Malacca, 
cultivation and transplanting operations progressed well as soon as the water supply 
became sufficient. Planting in Negri Sembilan was almost completed, as also in the 
inland areas of Malacca and throughout Western Pahang, where there were prospects 
of a satisfactory crop. In Selangor, the interseason crop was being harvested and 
appeared on the whole to be a success, but in some localities it did not come up to 
earlier expectations owing to the large proportion of empty ears. This is in part 
accounted for by the attacks of birds and the padi-fly (. Leptocorisa acuta ) but may 
also be due in part to other, more obscure causes. Elsewhere in Selangor the rain 
crop was being planted and good progress was made with the establishment of nur- 
series and the clearing of the timber on the new padi areas in Kuala Selangor district. 
In Johore, the growth of the padi was, on the whole, good, though in places it was 
suffering from drought. Harvesting of both wet and dry padi was commenced in some 
localities. Crop prospects were fair. 

Siam : The area planted in 34 out of the 35 provinces of the Seven Inner Circles 
as at 31 August 1932, amounted to 3,522,300 acres, against 3,514,800 acres at the 
same time last year, showing an increase of 7,500 acres. The cultivable area in the 
35 provinces was this year about 5,147,000 acres. The area planted at the end of 
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August was, therefore, about 68.5 % of the cultivable land. The condition of the 
crop was reported to be as follows: 12 provinces doing well; 10 provinces doing 1 
fairly well ; 12 provinces not doing well. 

French West Africa : In Guinea, thanks to administrative encouragement, rice, 
like other food crops, covers a larger area than usual. On the Ivory Coast insufficiency 
of rains has reduced yields. 

Egypt : Harvesting of sefi rice is over in the early-sown areas and has started in 
the general crop. The yield is expected to be 4 % above the average. Crop condi- 
tion as on 1 November : 104, against 100 as on x October and 94 as on 1 November 
1931. Early sown crops of nili rice are maturing and harvesting has commenced in 
certain areas. The yield is expected to be 9 % above the average. 

POTATOES 

Austria : At the beginning of November lifting had been everywhere completed. 
Yields, which vary greatly, are not satisfactory. Owing to the paucity of precipitation 
throughout the growing period the tubers remained small. 

At the end of October crop condition was 2.8 against 2.7 at the end of Sep™ 
tember this year and 2.4 at the end of October 1931. 

Spain : The excessive moisture furnished by the rains in the last few weeks of 
the period of growth of potatoes has apparently affected keeping quality. 

Irish Free State : Weather, though unsettled in the latter part of October, did 
not impede harvesting and the crop was saved in excellent condition, yields being some- 
what above average. 

France : While the crop has been satisfactory in most areas, the proportion of 
tubers spoilt by rot in the two most important areas, the Centre and West, is rather 
high owing to the rainy weather during lifting. The drier weather in the first week 
of November probably improved the quality of the later liftings. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In the earlier part of October, which was on 
the whole mild with moderate rain, digging of potatoes was carried out satisfactorily 
but in the latter part of the month heavy rains caused the crop to be wet and dirty. 
In Northern Ireland lifting was practically completed. Quality and size of tubers is 
generally up to average and disease is not very prevalent. In Northern Ireland the 
yield, though satisfactory, will not be as high as was anticipated earlier in the year. 

Hungary : Towards the end of October the lifting of main season potatoes had 
been completed practically everywhere. Yields are generally below the average. 

Lithuania ; Due to excessive moisture 3 % of the crop has rotted. 

United States : In the week ended on October 26 some potatoes were frozen in 
Idaho and a few other localities. Digging was nearing completion in all northern sec- 
tions, though this work was delayed somewhat by the stormy weather in the Northwest. 

Palestine : The early autumn-sown crops of potatoes under irrigation are pro- 
gressing favourably in the northern areas. In Jaffa results are not promising, hand 
is being prepared for winter sowing. An increased activity in the cultivation of 
this crop is noted, 

Algeria: It seems that the growing of early ; potatoes, at least on the Algerian 
coast, will be considerably extended this autumn. The first plantings look well. 



Potatoes 


i 

Countries 

! 



Area 


| 

1 

Production 

*932 

1931 

Aver- 

age 

19,26 

to 

1930 

% 1933 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1933 

*93* 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 , 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

1 , 

000 acres 

2 , 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs 

Germany . 

7,115 

6,979 

6,943^ 

101.9 

102 .$! 

999,284 

967,09! 

864,334 

1,665,440 

1,611,787 

1,440,527 

103.3 

115.6 

Austria „ . 

51! 

479 

459 

106.7 

111.3 

50,235 

59,895 

52,508 

83,723 

99,823 

87,512 

83.9 

95.7 

Belgium . . 

435 

425 

410 

302.4 

106.3 

77,704 

78,857 

74,142 

129,503 

131,425 

123,567 

98.5 

104.8 

Bulgaria 

37 

32 

28 

315.4 

134.3 

2,134 

1,720 

946 

3,556 

2,866 

1,576 

124.1 

225.7 

♦Spain . . , 


4 14 

337 


... 

113,118 

103,110 

85,576 

188,526 

171,846 

142,623 

109,7 

132.2 

Estonia . . 

166 

168 

166 

98.8 

99.9, 

15,148 

18,839 

16,688 

25,245 

31,398 

27,813 

80.4 

90.8 

♦Irish. Free S. 

348 

346 

363 

100.6 

96.0; 


43,279 

53,605 


72,132 

89,341 



Finland . . 

192 

174 

173 

110.5 

111 . 1 ] 

22,168 

15,997 

17,419 

36,945 

26,661 

29,030 

138.6 

127.3 

♦France „ . 

3.442 

3,533 

3,589 

97.4 

95,9, 


359,350 

308,759 


598,904 

514,588 



Engl. a. \V., 

504 

447 

489 

112.7 

103.0 

7 i ,120 

53,917 

70,162 

li 8,533 

89,861 

116,934 

131.9 

101.4 

♦Scotland 

146 

128 

140 

114.0 

104.1 


.15,680 

21,258 


26,133 

35,429 

. . . 


*N. Ireland . 

142 

134 

150 

105.6 

94.5; 


15,635 

23,567 


26,058 

39,277 



Hungary . 

729 

701 

658 

104.1 

110.9! 

37,153 

31,912 

41,269 

6 i ,92 1 

53,185 

68,781 

116,4 

90.0 

Italy . . . 

1,018 

1,015 

870 

100.3 

117.0 

44,093 

33.136 

42,804 

73,486 

55,226 

71,339 

133.1 

103.0 

Uatvia . . 

253 

247 

207 

102.4 

122.0 

25,373 

25,729 

18,645 

42,288 

42,880 

31,075 

98.6 

136.1 

♦Lithuania , 

427 

‘ 409 

347 

304.4 

123.0, 


43,254 

33,644 


72,089 

56,072 



En^emburg. 

40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0' 

5,115 

4,700 

3,652 

8,524 

7,832 

6,086 

108.8 

140.1 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100.3' 

564 

670 

636 

941 

1,117 

1,060 

84.2 

88.7 

Norway . . 

123 

116 

120 

S05.9 

103.0 

22,399 

17,071 

18,150 

37,330 

28.451 

30,249 

131.2 

123.4 

Netherlands 

434 

406 

428 

307.1 

101.5: 

81,130 

60,322 

72,753 

135,215 

100,535 

121,253 

134.5 

111.5 

Poland . . 

6,677 

6,716 

6,250 

99.4 

106.8 

593,045 

683,179 

610,520 

988,389 

1,138,609 

1,017,513 

86.8 

97.1 

♦Rumania 1 ). 

457 

474 

484 

96.5 

94.4' 


40,789 

43,463 


67,981 

72,437 



Sweden . . 

337 

327 

354 

103.1 

95.2' 

43,872 

33,020 

36,508 

73,119 

55,033 

60,846 

132.9 

120.2 

Switzerland. 

115 

113 

119 

102.0 

97.0' 

14,813 

16,898 

14,971 

24,688 

28,164 

24,952 

87.7 

98.9 

Czeclioslov . 

.1,811 

1,778 

1,772 

101.9 

102 . 2 ’ 

185,236 

214,429 

194,761 

308,720 

357,375 

324,594 

86.4 

95.1 

♦U.S.S.R. . 

a ) 13,732 

15,104 

13,671 


- 



990,152 



1,650,221 


... 

Canada . . 

536 

584 

562 

91.8 

95.4 

39,249 

52,305 

46,352 

65,415 

87,175 

77,252 

75.0 

84.7 

United St. . 

3,411 

3,371 

3,097 

101.2 

110.1 

215,400 

225,311 

213,920 

359,000 

375,518 

356,526 

95.6 

100.7 

Syria a. Ueb. 

18 

20 

16 

87.8 

115.6 

ij 

745 

971 

1,089 

1,241 

1,619 

1,815 

76.7 

68.4 

Algeria { ^ 

24 

29 

30 

i 84.8 

80.1 ! 

958 

723 

874 

1,597 

1,205 

1,457 

132.5 

109.6 

28, 

24 

25 

| I 17.1 

112.2 

948 

949 

918 

1,580 

1,582 

1,530 

99.9 

103.2 

Totals . 

24,521 

24,199 

23,223 

101.3 

105-6 

l| 

2,547,886 

2,597,641 

2,414,021 

4,246,399 

4,329,327 

4,023,287 

98.1 

105.5 


* Countries not included in the totals, — &) winter, so-called early potatoes. — ?«) Main season crop. — i) Unmixed 
crops. — 2 ) Area sown as on 20 June 1932. 


SUGAR 

In October and in the early part of November weather was not very fav- 
curable for maturing, lifting and transport of beet, Fosses were not, however, 
heavy since in the southern areas of Europe growth and harvesting had been 
entirely and in Central Europe and in the northern areas largely completed. 
The following remarks refer only to that part of the area on which, in the early 
part of October lifting was still to be carried out. 

In Germany, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain and parts of France overabun- 
dant rains in October accompanied by fluctuations in temperature were unfav- 
ourable to regular maturation and lowered sucrose content, lifting and trans- 
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port were also difficult. In Belgium and the Netherlands the changeable and 
prevalently rainy weather delayed lifting and caused a slight reduction in sucrose 
content* In Poland, on the other hand, the rains in October, following the 
drought that had for a long period hindered growth, were beneficial, favouring 
lifting, which had been hindered by the hardened condition of the soil. In the 
other European countries either weather conditions brought no appreciable change 
in growth or lifting and transport had already been effected. 


Production of Beet Sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIES 


Total production 

DURING THE SEASON 


% 1932-33 

X932-33 

1 ) 

1931-32 

Average 
1926-27 to 
1930-31 

1932-33 

I) 

1931-32 

Average 
1926-27 to 
I930-3X 

193 X -32 

*= 100 

Average, 

« 100 

thousand centals 

short tons 

Germany 

23,141 

35,160 

42,889 

1,157,050 

1,757,960 

2,144,396 

66 

54 

Austria 

3,858 

3,585 

2,506 

193,000 

179,220 

125,315 

108 

154 

Belgium 

5,090 

4,422 

5,733 

254,500 

221,113 

286,621 

115 

89 

Bulgaria 

521 

547 

843 

26,060 

27,373 

42,131 

95 

62 

Denmark 

4,079 

2,690 

3,243 

204,000 

134,000 

162,126 

152 

126 

Spain. 

4,805 

7,954 

4,988 

240,266 

397,690 

249,391 

60 

96 

Irish Free State. ...... 

560 

125 

442 

28,000 

6,257 

22,113 

447 

127 

Finland 

146 

93 

76 

7,300 

4,633 

3,803 

157 

191 

France 

19,842 

18,850 

20,299 

990,000 

942,481 

1,014,934 

105 

98 

Great Britain 

7,275 

5,631 

5,758 

360,000 

281,528 

285,877 

129 

127 

Hungary 

2,315 

2,761 

4,685 

116,000 

138,062 

234,235 

84 

49 

Italy 

6,834 

7,901 

8,218 

342,000 

395,100 

410,900 

86 

83 

Eatvia 

551 

243 

2 ) 83 

28,000 

12,100 

2 } 4,134 

227 

667 

Netherlands , ' 

4,960 

3,687 

6,162 

248,000 

184,399 

308,111 

134 

80 

Poland 

9,171 

10,880 

15,911 

459,000 

543,968 

795,556 

84 

58 

Rumania 

1,455 

1,138 

3,013 

73,000 

56,900 

150,630 

128 

48 

Sweden. 

4,877 

3,166 

2,728 

243,800 

158,304 

136,399 

154 

179 

Switzerland . . . . . . . * . . 

139 

134 

148 

6,900 

6,700 

7,424 

103 

93 

Czechoslovakia ....... 

13,714 

17,921 

24,384 

685,710 

896,055 

1,219,161 

76 

56 

Turkey 

441 

353 

2 ) 129 

20,000 

18,000 

2 ) 6,444 

125 

342 

Yugoslavia 

1,604 

1.903 

2,272 

80,223 

95,132 

113,615 

84 

71 

Total Europe a) . . , . 

115,378 

129,144 

154,470 

5,762,809 

6,456,975 

7,723,316 

89 

75 

U. S. S. R. . . 

28,219 

33,069 

■ 

26,723 

1,410,000 

1,650,000 

1,336,142 

CO 

vn 

\ 106 

Total Europe b) . . . . 

143,597 

162,213 

181,193 

7,172,809 

8,106,975 

9,059,458 

89 

79 

Canada . . * . 

1,050 

1,071 

818 

52,500 

53,5691 

40,912 

98 

128 

United States . . 

26,494 

24,882 

22,916 

1,325,000 

1,244,000; 

1,145,797 

106 

116 

Total North America. . , . 

27,544 

25,953 

23,734 

1,377,500 

1,297,569 

1,186,709 

106 

116 

♦Korea 


36' 

15 


1,822 

764 



♦Japan . 

... 

592; 

517 

.... 

29,598 

25,868 


... 

Total Asia , . , . 

... 

628 

532 

.... 

31,420 

26,632 



♦Australia 

' 


118 

53 


5,878 

2,648 

... 

... 

J 

(yPWVlT TDTiTC / * “ * 

142,922 

155,097 

178,204 

7,140,309 

7,754,544 

8,910,025 

. 92 

80 

\b) ... 

171,141 

188,166 

204,927 

8,550,309 

9,404,544 

10,246,167 

91 

84 


*) Countries not included in the totals — a) Not including the U. S. S. R. — b) Including the U. S. S. R. — x) Approxi- 
mate data. — 2 } Average 1927-28 to 1930-31. 


In the U, S. S. R. the difficulties indicated last month in lifting and trans- 
port due to lack of equipment continued; weather was, however, fairly pro- 
pitious. 



In tlie united States lifting was almost at an end in the early part of 

IN o vein os r , 

Since the general effects of the bad weather experienced in many countries 
were not very serious the changes communicated to the Institute since the 
publication of the October Crop Report do not substantially modify the totals 
based on the first estimate. 

As regards probable production of cane-sugar in 1932-33 the data so far 
available are too rough and too few to enable a complete table to be published. 
In view, however, of the fact that Cuba and Java, in accordance with inter- 
national agreements, are reducing production in 1932-33 by about 25 % and 
50 % respectively and that other important producers such as Santo Domingo, 
Puerto Rico, Brazil and Australia, will have smaller outputs, the total for 
cane-sugar for 1932-33 will be about 90 % of the total for 1931-32. 

13. R. 


The figures in the following table are supplied 
by the « Association Internationale Sucriere » of Vienna. 


Countries 


Sugar beet 


Raw sugar 


1932 


* 93 * 


1932-33 


1931-32 


Thousand, centals 


Germany . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark . . . 
Irish Free State 
Finland.' . . . . 
Hungary . . , 
Italy . . ' * . . 
Poland ... , 
Rumania . . . 
Sweden ... . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Turkey . . . . 
Yugoslavia. . . 


145,272 

21,410 

38,581 

28.131 

3,461 

1,102 

16,535 

50.706 

52,250 

8,819 

31,703 

78,425 

2,392 

11,574 


207,550 

21,410 

29,233 

16,259 

768 

691 

38,012 

54.961 

60,331 

7.275 
18,793 
97,662 

2.275 
13,420 


23,141 

3,528 

5,196 

4,123 

562 

146 

2,315 

6,945 

9,171 

1,372 

4,877 

13,714 

408 

1,604 


35,160 

3,584 

4,521 

2,691 

123 

93 

2,761 

7,968 

10,871 

1,057 

3,168 

17,921 

353 

1,903 


Total . . 


490,361 


Germany . . , 
Austria . . . . 
/Belgium'. ... . 
Denmark' „ . . 
.Irish 'Free State 
Finland .. 

Hungary 
Italy. . , 

Poland . . . . 
Rumania . . .. 
Sweden . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Turkey . . . . 
Yugoslavia. " . . 


7,263,480 

1,070,790 

1.930.000 

1.407.000 

173.000 

55.000 

830.000 

2.500.000 

2.610.000 

440.000 
1,585,000 
3,921,190 

119,600 

579.000 


Total . 


24,483,760 


| 548,640 

1 77,102 1 

Short 

tons 

10,377,370 

1,157,050 

1,070,470 

176,385 

1462 , 000 

259,800 

812,900 

206,000 

38,410 

28,100 

34,530 

7,300 

900.598 ! 

116,000 

2,748,000 

347,000 

3,016,523 , 

459,000 

360,000 

68,590 

939,629 

243,800 

4,883,030 

685,710 

1 13,800 

20,400 

671,007 

80,223 

27,4284267 

3,855.358 


92,172 


1,757,960 

179,180 

226,042 


134,530 

6,150 

4,633 

138,060 

398,400 

543,556 

52,849 

158,304 

896,055 

18,000 

95,132 


4,608,851 
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Austria : The lifting of sugar-beet was almost finished at the beginning of No- 
vember. The bulbs are generally small. Sugar content is fairly high but the bulbs 
are very woody. It is reported that tile foliage is generally withered and that pro- 
ducers will consequently lose a considerable quantity of fodder. The crop is being 
rapidly carted to the factories. 

At the end of October, the crop condition of sugar-beet was 3.0 against 2.9 
at the end of September this year and 2.7 at the end of October 1931. 


Sugar beet . 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932 



Average 



Average 

% 1932 




age 





19 26 



1926 



Countries 

1932 

1931 

1926 



1932 , 

1931 

to 

1932 

r93i 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1930 

1931 

age 



1930 . 



1930 

1931 

age 
















1,000 acres | 


= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons } 


= 100 

Germany . 

669 

941 

1,102 

71.1 

60 7 

164,625 

243,370 

257,369 

8,231 

12,168 

12,868 

67.6 

64.0 

Austria . . 

106 

105 

69 

100.0 

152.1 

21,226 

21,554 

15,844 

1,061 

1,078 

792 

98.5 

134.0 

Belgium . . 

132 

128 

155 

102.9 

85.4 

33,002 

32,310 

39,372 

1,650 

1,615 

1,969 

102.1 

83.8 

Bulgaria 

30 

30 

46 

100.0 

63.9 

5,291 

4,189 

6,001 

265 

209 

300 

126.3 

88.2 

Spain . . . 

202 

277 

166 

73.0 

122.2 

40,190 

62,969 

38,361 

2,009 

3,148 

1,918 

63.8 

104.8 

Finland . . 

6 

5 

5 

117.3 

110.9 

1,036 

794 

834 

52 

40 

42 

130.6 

124.2 

♦France . . 

617 

621 

633 

99.4 

97.5 


136,592 

145,298 


6,829 

7,265 


: t n f 

♦Engl. a. W. 

255 

233 

220 

109.3 

115.7 


37,094 

40,045 


1,875 

2,002 


t ( . 

♦Scotland . 

1 

1 

4 

78.8 

20.3 


114 

482 


6 

24 



Hungary . 

113 

134 

172 

84.0 

65.5 

19,366 

21,301 

32,654 

968 

1,065 

1,633 

90.9 

59.3 

Italy . . . 

207 

287 

253 

72.2 

82.0 

49,604 

52,263 

57,967 

2,480 

2,613 

2,898 

94.9 

85.6 

Netherlands 

99 

93 

153 

106.9 

64.7 

34,613 

22,690 

45,961 

1,731 

1,134 

2,298 

152.5 

75.3 

♦Poland . . 


367 

517 


• - . 


60,875 

96,718 


3,044 

4,836 



Sweden . . 

99 

87 

75 

1*13.4 

131.0 

29,366 

19,317 

18,577 

1,468 

966 

929 

152.0 

158.1 

Switzerland. 

3 

3 

4 

109.4 

96.8 

1,036 

838 

1,056 

52 

42 

53 

123.7 

98.1 

Czechoslov. 

361 

461 

637 

78.2 

56,6 

81,098 

115,543 

146,730 

4,055 

5,777 

7,336 

70.2 

55.3 

♦U.S.5.R. . 

3,123 

3,401 

1,868 

91.8 

167.2 



208,073 

... 


10,404 


... 

Canada . . 

45 

50 

48 

90. Q 

94.4 

9,000 

9,081 

8,736 

450 

454 

437 

90.1 

103.0 

United St. , 

813 

713 

701 

1 14.0 

116.0 

175,800 

158,060 

154,365 

8,790 

7,903 

7,718 

111.2 

113.9 

Totals . . 

2,885 

3,314 

3,586 

87.0 

80.4 

665,253 

764,277 

823,827 

33,261 

38,212 

41,191 

87.0 

80.8 


* Countries not Included in the totals. 


Belgium : The bad weather in October rather hindered lifting. Yields are, how- 
ever, high though .sugar content leaves much to be desired ; it is calculated that 
on the average yields will to be 285 to 310 centals (14,3 to 15.6 sh. tons) per acre and 
sugar content 15-16 %. 

Irish Free State : lifting of the crop was not impeded by the rather unsettled 
weather of the second half of October and the beet was in excellent conditions with 
yields rather above average. 

France ; lifting took place in October under generally satisfactory conditions 
though hindered latterly in the north and west by excessive rains, which made the 
soil conditions difficult. It continued in the first part of November under drier con- 
ditions. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The weather in the main beet area' was 
mild and generally satisfactory for harvesting but the heavy rains in the latter part 
of the month retarded lifting in some areas and the roots when lifted were very dirty. 
T r * certain areas as much as 85 % of the crop had been lifted by the end of the month. 
The crop is generally described as well up to average but sugar content may be 
somewhat lower than anticipated. 

Hungary : Towards October 25 the lifting and carting to the factories of sugar- 
beet was in progress in several areas. 

Lithuania : Weather at the beginning of November was favourable. 

Barbados ; Precipitation is reported as having been adequate over the greater 
part of the island in September and a good crop is expected. The crop is planted 
in November. The total number of egg parasites of the moth borer (Diatma sacchar - 
alis) liberated this year up to the end of September was over 9 7 million. 

United States : In the week ended on November 2 harvesting of sugar-beet 
was well advanced or completed in many sections. Grinding of sugar cane continued in 
Louisiana with good result. 

According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar in Louisiana 
in 1932-33 wall be about 4,020,000 centals (201,000 short tons) against 3,140,000 
(157,000) and 2,536,000 (126,800) 011 the average of the five seasons ending 1930-31. 
Percentages: 128.0 % and 158.0 %. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Production of sugar according to the final estimate was 
2, 1 S6,ooo centals (109,000 short tons) in 1931-32 as against 2,208,000 (110,000) in 
1930-31 and i,68S,ooo (84,000), the average for the preceding five-year period. Per- 
centages : 99.0 and 129.5. 

Weather and crop prospects were good up to mid-October. 

Formosa : The weather was generally favourable to the growing of the cane to 
be cut from tliis autumn to next spring and to the cane being planted. Growing 
and germination were good. 

India : Little rain fell in the United Provinces during October apart from light 
precipitation in the last week of the month. Standing crops were generally in good 
condition. In the Punjab, October weather was dry. The condition of standing 
crops was average to good on irrigated areas and below tjfcte average on unirrigated. 
Light scattered rains fell in Bihar and Orissa in the first half of October and became 
more general in the latter half. Condition on October 1 was generally good. 

According to a report dated October 27 received from the Government of India 
the weather conditions for the sugar-cane crop had been favourable except in the most 
important cane-growing tract, viz, the United Provinces, where insufficient rains had 
somewhat affected the crop. The condition of the crop elsewhere was, however, reported 
to be good. 

The area under sugar-cane in India in the season 1932-33 is estimated, in the 
second report, at 2,998,000 acres or 106.4 % of 1931-32 (2,817,000 acres) [and. 1 10.8 % 
of the average of the preceding five seasons (2,705,000 acres). 

Palestine ; Heavy yields have been obtained from the irrigated crops of sugar 
cane. The marketing of the crop has commenced. 
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Egypt: Production of raw cane-sugar in 1931-32 was 3,250,000 centals (162,500 
short tons) against 2,687,000 (134,300) in 1930-31 and 2,095,000 (104,800), the average 
of the five years ending 1929-30. Percentages: 121.0 and 155.1. 

The sugar cane crop is growing satisfactorily owing to favourable weather and an 
adequate water supply. Early sown ares are maturing. Some areas are being cut for 
local consumption. Crop condition as on 1 November: 103, the same as on 1 Octo- 
ber, against 102 as on 1 November, 1931. 

Reunion : The crop was good on the windward side of the island, which received 
sufficient moisture during the cyclone, but was rather smaller on the leeward, where 
mosaic damage occurred. 

Union of South Africa : The latest estimate received for sugar production in 
I 93 2 ~33 is 7,060,000 centals (353,000 short tons), an increase of 8.3 % on the produc- 
tion of 1931-32 and of 19.5 % on the average of the five years ending 1930-31. 

September crop condition averaged 15 % below normal. Only light showers fell 
in the sugar belt. At the end of the month further rains were badly needed. 

Australia: On the basis of the definitive figures for 1931-32 the production of 
85,568,000 centals (4,278,000 short tons) of sugar-cane in 1932-33 is 8.9% less than 
that of last season, though 4.7 % above the five-year mean. 

Hawaii : According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar for 
1932-33 will be about 19,540,000 centals (977,000 short tons) against 19,960,000 (998,000) 
in 1931-32 and 18,113,000 (906,000) on the average of the five seasons ending 1930*31. 
Percentages : 98 and 108. 

VINES 

The vintage was completed in the northern hemisphere in the first half of 
November. 

The rainy weather which prevailed in October in the great viti cultural' 
countries of western Europe was particularly injurious to the quality of the grapes 
and the must, the sugar content of which is below the normal in most countries. 
Quantity has also been somewhat reduced owing to these conditions in the 
vineyards of the Centre and East of France, central Italy and north eastern 
Spain (Catalonia) ; the fine weather which set in at the beginning of November 
permitted the completion of the vintage under good conditions in these regions 
and also improved the quality of the last grapes gathered. In Spain the vint- 
age took place larged in the first half of November in good weather but the 
crop of this country showed the effects, particularly as regards quality, of the 
influence of the adverse conditions of preceding months with the result that 
quantity, according to the latest information received, will be barely average 
and quality mediocre. 

The total production of central Europe is definitely below that of last year, 
especially in Switzerland; quality in this area varies greatly. 

In the Danubian countries October conditions favoured the vintage and 
quality seems to be rather good, whereas quantity is smaller. 


**** St. ix Ingl. 
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The Greek crop appears to be good in quantity, whereas quality leaves some- 

North Africa confirms a very good crop, whereas the small Asiatic production 

s , i ] /pa rentiy mediocre . 

Vines. 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932 



Average 



Average 

% 1932 

Countries 

1932 

1931 

age 

1926 



1932 

1931 

1926 

1933 

1931 

1926 





to 

to 






to 


Aver- 







1931 

Aver- 




1930 

1931 

age 



1930 

. 


1930 

age 





=* 100 

~ 200 








IOO 


1,000 acres 


1,000 Imperial gallons j 

1,000 Amer. gallons 


Germany . 

205 

204 

201 

100.3 

101.6 


62.463 

40,928 


75,012 

49,151 



Austria . . . 

1 ) 70 

1 ) 73 

1 ) 80 

95.4 

87.6 

21,294 

30,473 

14,244 

25,572 

36,595 

17,105 

69.9 

149.5 

Bulgaria . . 

222 

217 

199 

102.3 

111.7 

2 ) 57,722 

2 ) 61,769 

2 ) 35,007 

2 ) 69,318 

2 ) 74,179 

2 ) 42,041 

93.4 

’ 164.9 

Spain . . . 

i)3,526 

i>3,526 

i)3,460 

100.0 

101.9 

2)406,453 

2)419,583 

2)481,258, 

2)488,114 

2)503,881 

2)577,948 

96.9 

84.5 

France , . 

¥>3,867 

1 ) 3,829 

i)3,749 

101.0 

103.2 

1,305,136 

1,161,878 

1,567,350 

1,395,312 



Italy. .[“) 

2,055 

7,782 

2,007 

7,918 

2,051 

8,572 

102.4 

98.3 

• 100.2 

90.8 

J 945,895 

731,146 

866,401 

1,135,934 

878,041 

1,040,470 129.4 

109.2 

Luxemburg. 

1 ) 3 

1 ) 3 

1 ) 3 

99.0 

78.4 

895 

1,880 

1,139 

1,075 

2,258 

1,367 

47.6 

78.6 

Czeclioslov. 

47 

47 

42 

101.8 

111.8 


10,027 

6,167 

12,041 

7,406 



Syria a. Leb. 

126 

130 

108 

96.9 

11 7.2| 

- 

~ 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria . . 

t) 773 

1 ) 771 

1 ) 564 

100.2 

137.1 

351,961 

348,808 

248,229 

422,673 

418,887 

298,101 

100.9 

141.8 

Tunis . . . 

1 ) 99 

1 ) 87 

1 ) 72 

113.5 

137.3 

32,996 

15,398 

19,255 

39,626 

18,492 

23,123 

214.3 

171.4 


«) Unmixed crop. — w) Mixed crop. — i) Area bearing, — 2 ) Mast. — 3 ) The June estimate has been reduced on 
the basis of the correction made in the estimate of the area bearing In 1931. 


Taking into account the progressive reductions noted since the first forecasts, 
production in the northern hemisphere promises to be on the whole below the 
average and considerably smaller than that of last year. A quantitative estimate, 
as far as it is possible to establish one, can hardly exceed 3,200 million Imperial 
gallons (3,800 million American gallons) and should therefore closely resemble 
the bad crop of 1930; it is, however, very probable that the actual figure will not 
fall below* 3,100 million Imperial gallons (3,700 million American gallons) and 
will therefore be larger than the minima of 1926 and 1921, a result due particu- 
larly to the supplementary quantity of North Africa, which amounts to about 
2 million Imperial gallons (2.5 million American gallons) compared with these 
two years ; the European production in 1932 wall probably, in fact, not differ 
greatly from that of 1921. 

The total supplies at the beginning of this season may, on the basis of these 
general indications, be considered normal as the production deficit is compen- 
sated for by the fairly high level of stocks. The exporting countries have stocks 
quite large enough to meet not only the rather diminished needs of home con- 
sumption hut also those of the export market ; this is the case not only of the 
Danubian countries, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Portugal, 
where stocks are very large, but also of the three large exporting countries, Spain, 
Italy and Greece, where the surplus of the old crop is nearly normal. 
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The poor crop of the central European countries — Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia — permits the hope of some sales in these producing 
countries such as Italy has already made in Switzerland, but limited by the 
crisis. The important British market, on the contrary, is closing more and more 
to European wines of which the consumption is decreasing while that of Austra- 
lian and South African wines is increasing. The French market; as last year, 
constitutes the important factor of the present season because, though home 
consumption is largely covered by home supplies and those of North Africa, there 
is still no indication whether the government will' relax the restrictions on imports 
of foreign wines as it has already done in the case of Portugal, or whether on the 
contrary, it will impose the same restrictions* on their entry for consumption as 
during last season — quotas, compulsory holding of stocks and prohibition of 
mixing home and foreign wines. The high prices quoted on the French market 
are, in any case, favourable to the import trade. 

The overseas markets can offer only a restricted outlet. The eventual re- 
opening of the United States market may evidently be of some benefit to the 
production of high-grade wines, especially champagne, but it must be take 
into consideration that, even before tne war, the total quantities imported were 
relatively small, as the 1909-13 average is 7,280,000 Imperial gallons (8,740,000 
American gallons). 

These conditions are reflected on the market. Quotations nearly everywhere 
remain firm with a tendency to rise for wines of high or average degree and good 
quality. The market is in general fairly quiet ; some activity is, however, noted 
on the Italian market where trade stocks have been reduced and exports to Swit- 
zerland have increased purchases and also in North Africa, which has shipped 
very large quantities to France ; in Portugal also, trade has been revived by the 
recent agreement with France ; the French and Spanish markets are quiet owing 
to the uncertainty regarding the application of viticultural measures in these two 
countries. 

The vine situation in the southern hemisphere is generally good, if not very 
good. 

P. de V, 

5fc ifs sfc 

A nstria : In the districts where the vines were not damaged the growers, in view 
of the sunny warm weather in October, prolonged the vintage. Yields vary greatly owing 
to the damage caused by hail and animal parasites ; in the districts that did not 
so suffer results are satisfactory, particularly as regards quality. 

In the majority of cases sugar content of the must is over 26 degrees Kloster- 
neuburg and acidity is moderate. 

In view of the fact that the skins of the grapes have been thickened by the 
drought, the vinification residues are rather large and the yield of must is below 
that expected. The musts are fermenting regularly and the new wines clarifying 
rapidly. 

At the beginning of November crop condition was 2.2 against 2.4 on 1 October 
of this year and 2.3 on 1 November 1931. 

Spain : The vintage ended in the first half of November in good weather. The 
results are very irregular r in most areas production is abundant but due to the bad 



weather that prevailed up to the time of the vintage the quality of the grapes and 
of the must is often mediocre save in' the southern provinces (Andalusia, Levant) ; 
the glucometric degree is generally low.' 

The market is quiet ; some micerstainty prevails regarding tile application of 
the viticultural law and the question of the abolition by France of import restric- 
tions. Prices are firm, 

France ; In October the weather was wet throughout the country, reducing 
prospects in the West, Centre and Bast and considerably diminishing quality nearly 
everywhere ; the fine weather which set in during the latter half of the month in 
the South and in the first few days of November in the other regions, however, 
improved the quality of the last grapes gathered. 

Production estimates are very conservative and vary widely between 880-1,100 
million Imperial gallons (1,060-1,300 million American gallons) ; it seems that the 
total production is at least equal to that of 1930 and probably differs little from 
990 million Imperial gallons (1,190 million American gallons). Quality of the wines 
seems, however, generally poor, having one degree, or more, less than last year ; the 
Garonne and Loire valleys and. Burgundy generally announce a passable quality 
but inferior to that anticipated a month ago. 

Sales by producers during the season amount to a little over 836 million Im- 
perial gallons (1,004 million American gallons), of which several millions were for distil- 
lation ; supposing a normal untaxed consumption by the producers themselves, the 
total stock in the hands of producers should be about 220 million Imperial gallons 
(260 million American gallons), a much larger quantity than in preceding years. Trade 
stocks are normal but a little below those held at the end of the preceding season. 
If account is taken of the abundance of , the North African production, home supplies 
are found to be adequate, whatever the French deficit may be, to meet a total 
consumption which will certainly not be larger than that of this year which was under 
1,430 million Imperial gallons (1,717 million American gallons). Account must also 
be taken of a possible increase of wine imports from southern countries, due to the 
scarcity of wines of high degree, unless further restrictions are imposed. The 1932-33 
season therefore promises to be normal, but its course will be influenced especially 
by eventual measures concerning the compulsory holding of part or the whole of 
stocks ; it is, in fact, known that besides the 1931 production, one third of the present 
production has been provisionally held up in tins way and to these quantities may 
be added imported wine compulsorily held ixi merchant warehouses. Supplies free for 
consumption consequently depend essentially on future measures to be introduced 
by the Government. 

Owing to these uncertainties, the commercial season, which is about a month 
late this year, has begun quietly. Quotations for new wines are from 2 frs to 3 
frs per degree hectolitre higher than at the beginning of last season ; the demand 
for old wines is fairly good and their prices are firm with some tendency to rise noted 
for the wines of 9°-io°, which are not very abundant tins year. It is generally estim- 
ated that the qualities of high and average degree will find easy sale, whereas the 
numerous weak wines will be difficult to dispose of. 

Hungary : The vintage was almost everywhere completed toward 25 October. 
In some places wine production is considerably below that of last year dne to parasite 
damage. A production estimate for the whole country is not yet available. Quality 
of the must is good, particularly in the late vintage. 
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Italy : The vintage, which began in the Centre and North in rainy weather, which 
provoked rot and sometimes led to the gathering of grapes before complete maturity, 
was completed in the last week of October and the first few days of November in drier 
and sunny weather so that the last grapes gathered are sounder and of higher glucometric 
degree. 

Expectations of a relatively plentiful crop have been confirmed though in general 
the yield of must is rather poor. Quality is somewhat mediocre in the Centre (Tuscany, 
Emilia, the Marches, Eatium) and in Sardinia, average i.11 the north (Lombard 3^, Pied- 
mont) and good in the south (Campania., Apulia, Calabria) and Sicity. 

Markets are animated, the trade beginning to feel the need of renewing its supplies 
and old wines having already" for some time been exhausted in a number of districts. 
Prices are firm with even a rise in the best types. Export is fairly active. 

Switzerland ; According to the Societe suisse d’ arboriculture fruitiere et de viticulture , 
the production of red wane in German Switzerland will be at least about one-third 
below that of 1931 while that of white wine is expected to be about three-quarters 
of that of last > r ear. In Romance Switzerland prospects are as follows. Canton 
Valid expects a production of 3,300,000 Imperial gallons (3,960,000 American gallons 
against 5,500,000 (6,600,000) to 6,600,000 (7,900,000) in good years. In the vineyards 
of Lavaux rather large areas have been damaged by hail ; appearance is better in La 
Cote, In Canton Geneva an average production of 490 (588) gallons per acre is expected, 
giving a total of 880,000 (1,060,000) gallons. This year's crop prospects in Romance 
Switzerland as a whole are the poorest recorded for several years. 

United States ; The latest estimate of production of grapes is 43,200,000 centals 
compared with 32,437,000 in 1931 and 48,933,000, the average for 1926-30 (133.2 % 
and 88.3 %), 

Palestine : Earl5 r rains in October have caused considerable damage to late grapes 
in Ramallah Sub-District. A large part of the crop had to be sold at low prices for 
wine making. 

Syria and Lebanon : Hail and frost have affected yields in the Lebanon, where 
only the vines of the littoral have a normal production. In Latakia also yields below 
average are expected, 

Algeria : The latest information based on crop declarations indicates that produc- 
tion in the departments of Algiers and Constantine, which contributes nearly half of the 
total production of the country, is about 33 million Imperial gallons (40 million American 
gallons) larger than that of last year. The production of the department of Oran, 
which represents the other half of the total, will be a little smaller than that of last 
T'ear but the deficit seems, however, to be smaller than the surplus obtained in the 
remainder of the territory so that the total production of Algeria should be about 10 mil- 
lion gallons larger than that of last year and very slightly above the 350 mill ion Imperial 
gallons (420 million American gallons) given officially as an approximate estimate. 

The vintage was completed in the last' week of October i,n the more elevated regions 
in favourable weather which removed all danger of rotting and somewhat improved the 
tugar content of the grapes. Fermentation took place favourably in low-tying areas 
shanks to the rise in temperature. 

In the coastal plains cultivation began at mid-October but was hindered a little 
in places by inadequate soil moisture. 
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Viticulture! reports give for Algiers department a production of 166,050,000 Im- 
perial gallons (199,411,000 American gallons)-, representing an increase of 18 % on 
that of last year; 140,984,000 Imperial gallons (169,309,000 American gallons), and an 
increase of 41 % on the average of the five years ending 1926-30: 118,108,000 Imperial 
gallons (141,837,000 American gallons). 

7'unis : The vintage and winemaking were finished in October. Despite some 
occasional damage to the vines by « rougeot », the total production estimate remains 
unchanged. 

Australia : Production this year is 13,680,000 Imperial gallons (16,428,000 American 
gallons), representing an increase of 4.6 % on that of last year : 13,078,000 Imperial 
gallons (15,706,000 American gallons) and a decrease of 22.9% on the average of the 
five years ending 1929-30 : 17,732,000 Imperial gallons (21,294,000 American gallons). 

The winter was favourable to the vines ; rains were frequent and regular. At the 
end of September, crop condition was good and the bunches were healthy and numerous 
in the southern wineyards. If spring frosts and damage by thrips are avoided, there 
seems every reason to expect a good or even excellent, grape season in South Australia 
and Victoria. 

OLIVES 

The information collected by the Institute on the course of the world 
olive oil season, permits the rough calculation of the total olive oil production 
during the season 1932-33 although the preliminary official data of yields are 
not yet known for nearly all the oil producing countries. 

In Spain the weather conditions, except during some periods of the summer, 
were on the whole favourable to the olives, the flowering and fruit formation 
of which took place under good, and sometimes excellent, conditions, thanks 
to beneficial precipitation and sufficient sunshine. At the beginning of the au- 
tumn, however, the situation deteriorated somewhat and in Andalusia (which 
in 1931-32 produced about 65 % of the total Spanish crop), the olives which, 
in October, still had a flourishing aspect were subject to increasing attacks of 
plant parasites and insects ; the same phenomena occurred in La Manca, an- 
other very important oil producing region. According to the first private esti- 
mate, about 11 million centals (143 million American gallons) of oil was produced ; 
later estimates have, however, lowered the first forecasts and it is at present 
generally considered that oil production will not reach 9 million (116 million). 
Gathering has been everywhere considerably in delay. 

In Italy also the course of the season has been very satisfactory, particularly 
during June, July and August; in some areas, however, the growth of olives 
was retarded by rains and low temperatures. Oil production in Italy is on the 
whole forecast to slightly exceed 4 million centals (58 million American gallons) 
a quantity consequently a little larger than that of last year ; the highest yields 
have been obtained in Tuscan', L.atkim and Apulia while in Calabria and the 
Islands adverse influences, such as the increased activity of olive fly, have more 
or less considerably damaged the product. Further damage may be anticipated 
in southern Italy due to torrential rains in mid-November. 
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According to official information, a very large production is forecast in Greece, 
although it seems that hot winds have caused extensive dropping of fruit ; the 
first forecast of production is 2.4 million centals (32 million American gallons), 
exceeding that of 1931-32 which had been a record for the last ten 3 T ears (the 
average production of Greece is estimated at 1.8 million centals or 23.8 million 
American gallons); according to the same estimate, the total quantity of table 
olives should exceed 550,000 centals. 

As regards the other european oil producing countries of minor importance, 
Portugal announces a very poor production due principally to hot, dry winds, 
which have provoked large dropping of fruit and to olive fly; in France, in the 
department of the Maritime Alps and in the Card, forecasts are favourable • as 
regards both quantity and quality ; in Yugoslavia the situation is considered 
to be average. 

In most of the eastern oil producing countries (Syria and Lebanon, Pales- 
tine and the Italian Aegean Islands), the drought considerably damaged the 
olives, which have given very poor yields; an exception is formed by Turkey, 
in which the very high summer temperature and the prolonged absence of 
precipitation do not seem to have considerably damaged production, which is, 
in fact, considered abundant. In Syria and Lebanon flowering was greatly 
diminished and the lack of rain was particularly felt in Latakia ; in Palestine 
also the situation is considered to be very mediocre and only poor yields are 
anticipated due especially to the intense heat which has given rise to profuse 
dropping of fruit. 

In the countries of North Africa, except Cyrenaica, where the olive crop 
was nearly destro}^ed drought, the situation is better and the weather 
conditions have, on the whole, permitted a good flowering and normal fruit 
formation ; in Algeria, except for not very serious attacks of « Antennaria 
elaiophila », which have slackened vegetative growth in some areas and the 
dropping of olives caused by scirocco winds, the aspect of the crop was nearly 
always satisfactory; production is forecast to be nearly normal (average oil 
production for 1926-27 to 1930-31 was about 415,000 centals or 5.5 million 
American gallons). In Tunis the weather was favourable for flowering and fruit 
formation and an oil production slightly above the average is hoped for. For 
Morocco also, forecasts are good. 

Fastly, in the United States (California), the new olive crop is expected 
to be a little larger than that of 1931. 

The existence of a number of elements of uncertainty does not, at present, 
permit the formation of an exact prediction of world olive oil production during 
the season 1932-33 ; the various data at present possessed, however, give reason 
to believe that this production may reach 17 % million centals (230 million Am- 
erican gallons) which, consequently, would not differ greatly from either that 
of 1931-32 (17.4 million centals or 229 million American gallons) or the 
average of 1926-27 to 1930-31 (17.9 million centals or 235 million American 
gallons). 


M. C. 



:• : The olives have ripened under fairly good conditions. 

Palestine : Picking of olives is nearing its end in the plains ; it is in full swing 
m the mountains but lias not started in most of the best olive groves. The crop 
is not likely to exceed 20 % of the normal. 

Syria and Lebanon : The crop appears deficient especially in the Lebanon. 

Algeria : The olives ripened and filled out rapidly in the latter half of October ; 
the crop promises to be a good average. 

Oil production this year is forecast at 424,000 centals (5,57.0,000 American 
gallons) representing ait increase of 3.1 % on that of last year: 411,000 centals 
{5,400,000 American gallons) and an increase of 1.7 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1930-31 ; 417,000 centals (5,480,000 American gallons). 

French Morocco: Production is less than last year; ripening in the central 
districts was backward. 


COTTON 

The fourth report of the United States Government on cotton production in 
the current season shows an increase of 2,495,000 centals (522,000 bales) of lint, 
or 4.6 %, on the October estimate and of 3,064,000 centals (641,000 bales) on 
the first estimate of August. This month also the Government estimate is above 
the average of private estimates by about 2,600,000 centals (550,000 bales) and 
the market reacted with a fall in prices, which lasted, however, only a few days. 
The estimated production is based on an average yield of 156.2 pounds lint per 
acre against 149.3 pounds last month and the average of 151.4 pounds in the ten 
years ending 1930-31. An increase in estimated yields as compared with those 
estimated in October has been announced for all the leading cotton States save 
Mississippi, where there has been no change. Throughout October the weather 
remained on the whole favourable for picking and ginning and, though quality 
suffered from the rains, these have not appreciably affected the yield. 

In Egypt picking is over and the results seem generally satisfactory. It is 
expected that the nest estimate will be above the first. The t Government have 
decided not to release any part of their stocks until the current crop has been 
sold ; but both exports and arrivals at Alexandria from the interior are so far well 
below those of previous years. 

As regards India, it is not yet possible to obtain a general idea of the crop 
situation. The weather does not seem to have been favourable in October ; but 
production is expected to be larger than last season despite the reduction in area. 

The preliminary estimate of cotton production in China indicates an increase 
of over 40 % on the average of 1926-27 to 1930-31. East 3'earis production was, 
as is known, deficient due to floods. The next estimate will not be issued until 
December 15. It should be noted that this year's estimate does not include the 
province of Liaoning in Manchuria, which last year planted 3.6 % of the total 
area and produced 2.8 % of the total "Chinese ■■..■product! on. 
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Cotton. 


Countries 

Area j 



Production 

OP LINT 




1932/33 

1931/32 

Aver- 

age 

% 1932/33 

1932/33 

1931/32 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932/33 

I93I/32 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932/33 

to 

1930/31 

1931 / 

1932 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

S=s IOO 

1931 / 

1932 

— IOO 

Aver- 

age 

— IOO 

1,000 acres 

i,ooo centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria , . 

20 

13 

12 

151.0 

163.2 

40 

23 

16 

8 

5 

3 

169.2 

245.5 

Snain . . . 

20 

14 

22 

138.6 

80 

19 

16 

21 

4 

3 

4 

117.7 

90.8 

Italy. . . . 

3 

4 

1 ) 9 

78.3 

37.4 

5 

7 

2 ) 18 

1 

1 

2 ) 4 

67.9 

24.6 

♦U.S.S.R. . . 

5,787 

5,346 

2,503 

108.2 

231.2 


8,812 

5,695 


1,843 

1,19! 



U. S. A. . 

36,611 

40,693 

44,690 

90.0 

81.9 

57,107 

81,719 

70,904 

11,947 

17,096 

14,834 

69.9 

80.5 

Mexico . . 

156 

319 

465 

48.8 

33.5 

416 

989 

1,186 

87 

207 

248 

42.0 

35.0 

China . , . 

3)5,631 

4,803 

4,806 

117,2 

117.1 

3 ) 14,433 

8,529 

10,183 

3 ) 3,019 

1,784 

2,130 

169.2 

141.7 

Korea . . , 

393 

472 

493 

833 

79.8 

606 

483 

683 

127 

101 

143 

125.7, 

88.8 

’'‘India . . . 

4)18,466 

4)19,654 

4)21,135 

94,0 

87.4 


16,256 

21,789 


3,401 

4,558 



*Syria & Eeb, 

25 

75 

51 

32.9 

48.4 


8 ! 

47 


17 

10 


... 

Algeria . . 

5) 

5 

14 

6.8 

2.2 

I 

6 

28 

6) 

1 

6 

15.4, 

3.6 

Egypt . . 

1,135 

1,747 

1,861 

65.0 

61.0 

4,155 

1 6,153 

7,649 

869 

1,287 

1,600 

67.5 

54.3 

Eritrea . , 

5 

7 

6 

71.4 

80.0 

7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

89.2 

124.1 

Totals . . 

43,974 

48,077 

52,378 

91.5 

84.0 

76,789 

97,933 

90,694 

16,064 

20,487 

18,973 

78.4! 

! 

84.7 


* Countries not included in the totals. — l) Average 1926/27, 1927/28, 1929/30 and 1930/31. — 2 ) Average 1929/30 
and 1930/31. — 3 ) Preliminary estimate. — 4 ) Estimate of the second report. — 5) Area under 500 acres. — 6 ) Pro- 
duction under 500 bales. 


On the basis of the figures and information available, it may be estimated 
that the total cotton area of fc the five largest producing countries, namely, the 
United States, India, U.S.S.R., China and Eg}^, is smaller by nearly 7 % or about 
5 million acres than last year, whereas the total [production of these countries 
shows a decrease of 18 % to 20 % or nearly 22 to 24 million centals (4.5 to 5 million 
bales of 478 lbs.) of ginned cotton. 

I. S- 


* * * 

United States : In the week ended on November 2 the weather was mostly fair 
in the western part of the belt though two days rain in Arkansas interrupted picking 
and ginning. Much cotton was still out in northwestern Texas. These was some frost 
damage in New Mexico and parts of Texas. In the eastern cotton belt considerable 
rain fell though picking was generally well along and pratically completed in most 
places. In the following week ended on November 9 cotton harvesting was completed 
in good weather in many parts of the belt except in the northern districts, in the 
lowlands of Oklahoma and in Arkansas. Similar conditions continued up to Nov- 
ember 16. 

The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1932-33 crop to 
the close of business on 17 October was 7,311,000 running bales (counting round bales 
as half bales), against 9,498,000 in 1931,9,255,000 m 1930, 9,095,000 in 1929,8,151,000 
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ill 1928 and S,i 18,000 in 1927. To the close of business on 31 October: 9,246,000’ 
against 12,124,000 in 1931 ; 10,864,000 in 1930 ; 10,892,000 in 1929 ; 10,162,000 in 
1928 and 9,921,000 in 1927. 

Si. Vincent {British West Indies) : Cotton planting commenced on 1 September, 
after a close season of four months. Germination was good, although the weather 
was somewhat dry. The area for the 1932-33 crop will be small and is estimated 
at about 530 acres, as against i,So2 in 1931-32 and 3,946, the average for the preced- 
ing five-year period. Percentages : 30 and 14 respectively. 

China : This year’s cotton crop appears certain to be much better than that of 
last year. In 1931 only the crop in the northern provinces was comparatively good, 
while the picking in Kiangsu and Hupeh, the two most important cotton producing 
provinces in the Yangtze valley, was unprecendentedly poor. The improved crop tills, 
year is chiefly attributable to better weather conditions, especially in the northern 
provinces. In the southern provinces cotton suffered in 1931 from excessive rainfall, 
but this year similar damage was done by a dry spell. Generally speaking, this year’s 
crop in the southern provinces, in spite of insufficient rain, is expected to be better 
than that of last year. 

India : Heavy rain fell in the South Deccan and some other areas of Bombay 
Presidency in the latter half of October. The weather in the Central Provinces in 
the first half of October was mostly clear with occasional cloud and light rain on the 
Plateau ; in the week ended on the 24 th., light to moderate rain fell in the West and 
North. In the Punjab the weather during the month was mostly dry ; according to 
a telegram of November 10 from the Department of Agriculture at Lahore, cotton 
picking was in progress in the Punjab and yields were expected to be generally below 
normal to normal ; a later telegram of November 1 1 stated that crop condition in 
the Punjab was 94 % of normal. 

According to a report dated October 27 received from the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics of India, the weather conditions for the cotton 
crop had not been quite favourable and the condition of the crop, on the whole, was 
reported to be fair. 

French West Africa : The 1931-32 cotton crop was, according to the latest infor- 
mation received, satisfactory as regards both quantity and quality and probably 
better than that of 1930-31. It is also noted that the apparent decrease shown by 
the statistics for 1931 and 1932, does not correspond to the production situation, as 
the statistics give only the quantities bought by the trade and because, instead of 
decreasing, actual production has, on the contrary, increased during the last two years. 

In Dahomey, cotton growing for 1932-33 appears to be on the decline due to low 
prices at planting time and despite the efforts made by the Government, which has. 
distributed selected seed in the different areas. In the Ivory Coast, the crop seems, 
smaller than last year due to inadequate rainfall. 

Egypt : During October temperature favoured the opening of bolls of the second 
picking of cotton and irrigation water was sufficient. Picking has been practically 
completed throughout the country. In some places a third picking has been possible, 
an event unknown during the last seven years. It is expected that the second official 
estimate, which will be published on the first Monday of December, will exceed the 
first forecast by nearly 7 % . 
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Cotton ginned up to the end of October, in bales of 4 78 lb. net weight : 


Varieties 

1932 

1931 

2930 

1929 

192S 

Sakellaridis 

Other varieties above : 

42,920 

45 » 63 o 

71,050 

109,770 

i 56 , 5 1 ° 

1 3 /S" 

29,430 

) 




1 i/ 4 " 

22,310 J 

339,710 

386,140 

443,690 

483,24° 

I l/8" 

203,700 

1 




Total . . 

298,360 

38534° 

457 , 19 ° 

553,460 

639>750 

Scarto (linters) . 

6,050 

8, 680 

8,690 

10,500 

15,24° 


Uganda : To the end of September the acreage planted in all provinces was 
estimated at 1,045,000 acres, showing an inrease of 20.6 % on the corresponding 
estimate of last year (867,000 acres), which was only slightly higher than the 1931-32 
final estimate (866,000 acres). Reports of localised insect damage were received and 
in Teso district the initial stages of blackarm could be found in many areas. In 
general, however, the condition of the crop was normal in all districts. 

Tanganyika : Cotton picking was progressing during September in the greater 
part of the country, both quality and quantity being generally satisfactory. In some 
districts of the Central Tine Area harvesting was already finished and the bulk of the 
crop had been marketed. 

Togo (French Mandate ) : Actual cotton production in 1932 was, as in 1931, very 
satisfactory, showing an increase on previous years which the statistics do not indicate 
as they refer not to production but to the trade situation ; falling prices have 
this year brought about an even larger reduction in purchases on the home market 
than in 1931 despite the larger supplies of the product. 

FLAX 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Only a very small portion of the crop had 
been scutched by the beginning of November. Yield and quality are expected to be 
fairly good. 

Hungary : Production of flax is average. 

U . S. S. R. : On 15 October harvesting of flax for fibre (dolgivmtz) had been com- 
pleted on 5,926,000 acres, 95.5 % of the area sown ; it had been entirely completed 
in the Western Moscow, Ivanovo and Nizhni-Novgorod regions and in Tataria and 
Ukraina, almost completed in the Northern and Leningrad regions and in Western Sib- 
eria ; and was still backward in the Ural region, which had harvested the crop on 
72.4 % of the sown area, Fastem Siberia with 59.2 % and the Far Fast with 31.0 %. 

Argentina ; According to an official report of 19 October crop condition is good 
in the province of Buenos Aires, moderate in the north of Santa Fe and good in the 
south ; moderate in the province of Fntre-Rios, where locusts have caused very serious 
losses, and good to excellent in the province of Cordoba. Vegetation has been irregular 
and in some areas in the north harvesting had already begun. In the provinces of 
Santa Fe and Fntre-Rios, the most important producing centres of the country, it is 
estimated that the crop has been destroyed by locusts over an area of 1,110,000 acres 
and growers have resown. 
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Canada : The November estimate of linseed production lias been greatly reduced, 
the largest reduction having been made for the crops of the Prairie Provinces. The 
reason for this change in the estimate is the previous underestimation of damage to 

the grain by late drought. 

Flax . 


f) Area 


1932 

[1932/33 


1932: 


Aver. 
1926 
; to 1930! 

[1926/27 

to 

11930/31 


1,000 acres 


% 2932 

1932/33 


i93x 

1931/ 

1932 
= 100 


Aver- 
age 
= 100! 


f) Production 


1932 

1932/35 


*931 


Aver. 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 


1,000 centals 


1932 

1932/33 


IQS* 


1931/32 


Aver. 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 


1,000 pounds 


%i93® 

1932/33 


1931 

1931/ 

1932 

salOOj 


Aver- 
age 
= 100 


Fibre. 


Germany . 

11 

16 

38 

Austria §) . 

8 

8 

2) 10 

Belgium . . 

21 

36 

59 

Bulgaria . . 

i 

2 

1 

Estonia . . 

36 

45 

83 

Finland 2 ) . 

11 

10 

11 

France . . 

25 

26 

79 

N. Ireland . 

6 

7 

31 

Hungary . 

20 

47 

13 

Latvia . . 

78 

104 

150 

Lithuania 2) 

99 

139 

212 

Netherlands 

5 

16 

37 

Poland . . 

252 

252 

281 

Czechoslov. 

16 

23 

46 

U.S.S.B. 3 ) . 

6,202 

5,779 

3,457 


68.1 

29.6 


117 

_ 

95.9 

74.4! 

*106 

107 

1) 146 

57.9 

35.5 

149 

254 

542 

56.2 

1 60.6 

2 

2 

2 

80.0 

43.8 

74 

131 

208 

112.5 

101.5 



28 

98.7 

32.1! 


*138 

589 

81.9 

19.5 


31 

131 

41.8 

!50;6 


133 

65 

75.5 

52.3! 

* ' 209 

287 

440 

71.5 

46.7, 

271 : 

466 

748 

29.9 

13.1 

31 

99 

252 

99.9 

89.9 


756 

1.191 

71.4 

35.4 

***68 

75 

206 

107.3 

179.4 


12,026 

7,410 


Linseed. 



11,684 

— 

— 


10,582 

10,701 

1 ) 14,592 

98.9 

72.5 

14,887 

25,370 

54,180 

58.7 

27.5 

154 

176 

152 

87.6 

101.6 

7,443 

13,056 

20,826 

57.0 

35.7 



2,845 




i 3,788 

58,875 




3,091 

13,058 




13,264 

6,518 



20*878 

28,660 

43,955 

72.8 

47.5 

27,070 

46,628! 

74,800 

58.1 

36.2 

3,086 

9,918 

25,153 

31.1 

12.3 


75,61 li 

119,097 



*6,814 

7,469 

20,608 

*9 1.2 

33.1 


1,202,626 

740,958 

... : 

... 


Thousand bushels 
of 56 pounds 


Austria . . 

5 

5 

7 

95.8 

70.3 

20 

191 

24 

36 

33 

43] 

109.4 

83.9 

Belgium . . 

21 

36 

59 

57.9 

35.5 

93 

182 

279 

166 

326 

498 

51.0 

33.4 

Bulgaria . . 

1 

2 

1 

56.2 

160.6 

6 

11 

2 

11 

19 

3 

57.6 

321.8 

Estonia . . 

36 

45 

83 

80.0 

43.8 

83 

141 

223 

149 

253 

398 

58.9 

37.3 

Italy. . . . 

22 

24 

38 

89.2 

56.3 


113 

175 


202 

312 



Latvia . . 

78 

104 

150 

75.5 

52.3 

205 

279 

411 

366 

499 

735 

73.4 

49.8 

Lithuania 2) 

99 

139 

212 

71.5 

46.7 

315 

562 

810 

563 

1,003 

1,446 

56.1 

38.9 

Czechoslov. 

16 

23 

46 

71.4 

35.4 

51 

56 

164 

91 

100 

293 

90.8 

31.1 

U.S.S.R. . . 

4)7,347 

7,574 

4,528 

- 

- 


... 

13,135 

... 


23,456 

... 


.Canada,, . > 

454 

627 

511 

72.4 

88.8 

1,419 

1,436 

2,422 

2,534 

2,565 

4,325 

98,8 

58.6 

United St.. 

2,667 

2,325 

3,040 ! 

114.7 

87.7 

7,168 

6,200 

11,453 

1 12,800 

11,071 

20,452 

115.6 

62.6 

India . ..■ 

3,241 

3,008 

3,224 

107.7 

100.5 

9,206 

8,445 

8,355 

1 16,440 

15,080 

14,920 

109.0 

110.2 

French Mor. 

1 61 

89 

50 

68.6 

122.4 


522 

252 

... 

932 

450 


... 

'Argentina. . 

5) 7,401 

5) 8.640 

5) 7,178 

85.7 

103.1 


47,858 

41,461 


85,461 

74,037 




f) The two dates given refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respec- 
tively. — §) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks.-— 1 ) Average 1927 to 1930. — 2 ) Flax and hemp. — 3 ) “Dolgunetz" 
variety. — 4 ) Total area of “ dolgunetz ” flax for fibre and flax for seed sown as on 20 June 1932. — 5 ) Area sown. 


• . HEMP 

Hungary : Production is average. 

U. S. S. R. : On 5 October the harvest of hemp had been completed on 1 , 144,000 
acres, 49 % of the area sown. 
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Hemp. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

=== IOO 

1931 

= 100 

Aver - 

age 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 




Fibre. 







Germany i) . . . 

1 

1 

2 

107,3 

35.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Austria ..... 

1 

1 

\ 

91.6 

95.4 

2 ) 1,631 

2 ) 1,728 

2 ) 3 ) 1.775 

94.4 

91.9 

Bulgaria ..... 

11 

9 

9 

120.2 

117.1 

3.968 

4,189 

2,992 

94.7 

132.6 

Hungary 4) . . . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 

. . . 

8,763 

2,557 



Italy 

129 

136 

223 

94.3 

57.6 


125,959 

207,682 



Poland 

76 

76 

76 

100.0 

100.9 


31,773 

44,585 



Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.9 

10,059 

9,189 

14,270 

109.5 

70.5 

U.S.S.R 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 



693,660 


... 

Syria and Lebanon 

6 

6 

6 

95.8 

87.7 


3,530 

3,784 


... 




Hemp see 

d. 






Austria ..... 

5 ) 

5 ) 

1 

81.6 

56.6 

154 

156 

229 

99.0 

673 

Bulgaria ..... 

11 

9 

9 

120.2 

117.1 

4,189 

3,668 

2,397 

114.2 

174.8 

Hungary 4) . , . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 

. . . 

5,493 

8,925 

• . . 


Poland 

76 

76 

76 

100.0 

100.9 


47,102 

45,597 


• • • 

Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.9 

*6,476 

6,097 

10,907 

106.2 

59.4 

U.S.S.R. ..... 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 



1,006,907 


... 


l) Hemp and other textile plants. — 2 ) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 3 ) Average 1927-30. — - 
4 ) Unmixed crops. — 5 ) Area inferior to 500 acres. 


HOPS 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The continued shrinkage of area under the 
crop this year by 15.3 % was outweighed by the fact that a smaller area was left 
unpicked and by the unit-yield being appreciably better than last year though under 


Hops . 


Countries 

Area | 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

*= 100 

Aver- 

age 

— 100 

1931 

==*IOO 

Aver- 

age 

~ 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

Germany .... . . 

20 

25 

35 

78.2 

56.6 

10,929 

17,152 

27,220 

63.7 

40.1 

Belgium 

1 

2 

3 

69.0 

42.7 

884 

1,148 

4,588 

77.0 

19.3 

Engl, and Wales . 

17 

.20 

23 

84.7 

71.0 

21,056 

18,900 

32,278 

111.2 

65.2 

^Hungary . . ... 

*) 

1 

1 ) 

78.2 

100.0 


274 

219 



Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

31 

35 

79.1 

67.8 

1*6,451 

27,177 

24,91 1 

60.5 

66.0 

' United States . . ; , 

22 

21 

23 

101.4 

93.9 

25,315 

25,852 

30353 

97.9 

83.4 

Totals ,:. . . . 

84 

99 

119 

87.5 

74.5 

74,635 

90,229 

119,350 

834 

62.8 


* Countries not included in the totals. — 1 ) Area inferior to 500 acres. 
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the average. All the hop -growing comities showed an improved yield. On the whole 
the season was not unsatisfactory. The weather was unfavourable in the early stages 
and downy mildew and insect pests were rather prevalent but conditions later improved 
considerably and the quality of the crop is generally considered to be good. 

Hungary : Drying was completed toward 25 October; production is good. 


TOBACCO 

Bulgaria : According to preliminary estimates received in July area and produc- 
tion were respectively 77,000 acres and 512,600 centals. The most recent figures indi- 
cate, however, a marked reduction both in area and production. In fact, according 
to the November estimates, the area sown this year is only 47,000 acres and the 
production 313,000 centals, that is, the smallest since the war. The heavy decrease 
in production is due not only to storms but still more, to the smaller area following 
on governmental measures for the limitation of the crop and to the limitation by 
growers themselves in hope of a rise ill prices. 


T obacco. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1932 

| 1931 

Average 
1926 . 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

|= 100 

j Aver- 
age 

= xoo 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

=* 100 

1,000 acres 

x,ooo pounds 

* Germany .... 

27 

1 

26 

22 

104.5 

121.4 






Belgium 

7 

7 

7 

94.1 

S9.6 

13,518 

14,469 

15,026 

93.4 

90.0 

Bulgaria 

47 

77 

73 

61.3 

64.3 

31,306 

54,784 

54,836 

57.1 

57 J 

Spain 

12 

9 

7 

138.4 

1S6.5 

13,228 

12,991 

7,931 

101.8 

166.8 

* Hungary 

57 

62 

56 

91.5 

103.3 


80,404 

65,104 


, , . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

25j 

22 ; 

15 

110.4 

163.6 

33,069 

30,495 

17,729 

108,4 

186,5 

^u.s.s.n 

449 

450 

222 

99.7 

202.0 



320,968 



United States . . 

1,447 

2,030 

1,847 

71.3 

78.4 

1,024,000 

1,600,910 

1,413,742 

64.0 

72.4 

Japan ....... 

84 

90 

90 

92.5 

92.6 

138,230 

155,757 

143,138 

88,7 

96.6 

■•Syria and Lebanon 

12 

19 

8 

61.3 

150.0 

s 


11,671 

5,103 



Algeria . . . . 

52 

57 

61 

91.5 

85.6 

39,683 

39,863 

49,852 

99.6 

79,6 

Totals, . .. . . . 

1,674 

2,292 

2,100 

73.1 

79.7 

1 , 293,034 

1 , 909,269 

1 , 702,254 

67.7 

76.0 


* Countries not included in the totals. 


Hungary : Harvesting was completed toward 25 October and drying is in progress. 
Production is average. 

United States ; In the week ended on November % tobacco stripping had begun 
in Kentucky, while the crop was curing satisfactorily in Wisconsin. 

Japan : In consequency of much rainfall, both quality and yield of tobacco have 
slightly gone down. 

Palestine ; The picking of the tobacco crop in Haifa and Acre sub-districts is 
completed. The stringing and drying of leaves are in progress. 
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Tea. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Ceylon : During the month of September rainfall was below the average, day 
temperature was generally below, and night temperature above the average. Humid- 
ity was normal. Crop condition on i October was good. 

India : According to a report dated October 27 received from the Government 
of India, weather conditions in ISforth India, during September were rather variable 
and, on the whole, were moderately favourable to the growth of the crop. Temper- 
atures were becoming lower and crop prospects were fairly good. Statistics to the 
end of September recorded an increase of 21 y 2 million lb. as compared with the 
outturn to the same date of last year. 

In South India, seasonable weather was experienced during September, and crop 
prospects were moderate. The outturn was 21.2 % ahead of that to the same date 
of last year. 

Coffee. 

Guadeloupe : There has been a certain extension of plantings. 

Puerto Rico : Damage to the coffee crop by the recent storm is officially esti- 
mated at 20 y 2 % or 3,040,000 lbs. 

French West A frica : The coffee plantations have again this year been somewhat 
■extended in Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey. 

Madagascar : Official crop forecasts for 1932, not including arabica, give a pro- 
duction of 275,000-290,000 centals, the largest so far recorded for the island. 

Cacao. 

Brasil : Bntries of cacao by rail in the Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones® in 
September and October were exceptionally heavy, the total quantity transported 
being a record for both zones. The following statistics enable a comparison with 
last season to be made. 



September 

May 

to September 

September 

May 

to September 


1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

Ulieos zone (1000 lb.) . . . 

■ - 17,858 

46,972 

5 >o 79 

25.552 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) 

2,646 

6,614 

410 

D 499 


October May to October 

October 

May to October 


1932 

193= 

1931 

1931 

Ilheos Zone (1000 lb.) ... 

14,121 

61,093 

14,021 

39,573 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) . 

1.7 53 

8,367 

529 

2,028 

Prospects for the main crop are 

reported to be good. 

Weather 

has been fav- 


curable. 

Rainfall at Ilheos in September was-. 1. 31 inches against the average of 4.86 inches 
and in October 3 inches against the average of 4.58 inches; the aggregate rainfall 
from 1 January to the end of October was about 2 inches above normal. 

Guadeloupe : Growers have pulled up a certain part of their plantations. 



s 


Trinidad: In the first half of October precipitation was relatively - small ; unus- 
ually high temperatures continued. Harvesting had generally begun, though only 

on a small scale. 


Gold Coast : The following table shows the movement of the crop during the past 
season from October 1931 to September 1932 with comparative data for 1 930-31; 


Arrivals by rail at Takoradi 
and Accra (1000 lb.) ... 
Shipments from Takoradi and 

Accra (1000 lb.) 

Shipments from all ports 

(1000 lb.) 

Stocks at Takoradi and Accra 
beach at end of September 
(1000 lb.) 


September 

October 1931 
to September 

September 

October 1930 
to September 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1931 

5.634 

26l,68l 

1,008 

270.531 

16,955 

362,263 

8,761 

392,089 

18,198 

462,893 

12,542 

486,374 

5 A 34 

— 


— 


Information from up-country centres up to mid- October confirmed the earlier 
reports of a major crop earlier than normal. Ashanti is usually about one month 
ahead of other areas and reports from Bekwai, Efiduase, Juaso, Kaunas! and Offinso 
estimated that 70 % of the crop was already ripe on 10 October. In the Eastern 
Province reports from Anyinam, Kibi, Koforidua, Nsawam and Tafo estimated 
that 40 % of the crop was ripe by 10 October. Akwapim and Krobo were stated to 
be later, with only 10-15 % of the crop ripe. The crop in the Central and Western 
Provinces appeared to be in the same stage as in the Eastern Province ; Asuansi, 
Oda, Winneba and Dunkwa reported that about 35 % of the crop was ripe. 

It was indicated that by the end of November the proportion of the crop to 
have ripened would be about 90 % in Ashanti, 60 % in the Eastern and Central Pro- 
vinces and 70 % in the Western Province. 

In the first half of October delay in picking due to unfavourable drying weather 
was again reported, especially from Ashanti. It was estimated that up to 10 October 
about 25 % of the major crop had been picked in Ashanti, 35 % in Anyinam, Kibi* 
Nsawam and Tafo, 10 % in Krobo and 25 % in the Central Province. 

By 24 September 38 % of the pods on the 41 observation plots on stations and 
farms maintained by the Department of Agriculture had ripened. In normal years 
only 25 % of the crop ripens by the end of September and 10 % is picked. The foll- 
owing table shows the results of the count on the Department’s 41 plots at the end 
of September as compared with the results at the same date last year ; 






Uarge 

Small 



Pods 

Ripe 

green 

green 


harvested 

pods 

pods 

pods 



% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 

Eastern Province {12 plots) 

1932 

22 

13 

30 

35 


1931 

12 

II 

32 

45 

Central Province (16 plots) 

1932 

2 

17 

2$ 

58 


1931 

I 

12 

22 

65 

Western Province (6 plots) 

1932 

— 

4 I 

30 

29 

Ashanti (7 plots) ... . . . . . . . 

I93I 

■ 

19 

38 

43 

1932 

40 

*5 

24 

21 

Means weighted according to produc- 

1931 

21 

26 

24 

29 

tion of areas 

1932 

22 

16 

27 

35 


1931 

12 

16 

28 

44 
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So far as can be judged at present, therefore, the crop will ripen early and unless 
recent rains result in further yields of pods in January to February the crop will end 
more sharply than usual. 

Last year's major crop totalled about 423 million pounds of which 399 million 
pounds were shipped before the end of May 1932 and 25 million pounds were held in 
stock imtil after May. The 41 plots established by the Department on farms showed 
on the average a greater number of pods this September than in September 1931 
(Eastern Province 21 %, Central Province -[-15%, Western Province — 13%, 
Ashanti, + 5 %) so that if pods this year are of similar size the yield per acre should be 
greater. There is one factor, however, which cannot be measured, namely, the possible 
decrease of the total area under cacao. It is probable that for various reasons new 
plantings have decreased during the past few years and so have ceased to counter- 
balance any areas abandoned or deteriorated in yield. It is possible that the total 
output of the country may be declining although this year’s unit-yields are higher than 
those of last year. 

In the majority of cases yields of farms were reported to be above those in 1930-31, 
thus giving ground for revising the forecast previously issued. Up to 10 October 
Dunkwa reported lower yields than last year, Efiduase, Juaso, Oda, Sekondi-Dixcove 
and Winneba reported yields similar to those of last year and Any in am, Asuansi, 
Bekwai, Huhmiya, Kibi, Koforidua, Kumasi, Nsawam, Saltpond and Tafo report higher 
yields. While, however, unit-yields this main season are generally higher than those 
of the 1931-32 major crop, which amounted to 423 million pounds, they are reported 
to be below the average for the five major seasons ending 1931-32, which was 446 million 
pounds. The 1932-33 major crop should therefore be somewhere between these two figures. 

As there is some reason for believing that the production of the country is declining 
rather than increasing it is regarded as safer to assume that this major crop will be 
nearer to the 1931-32 figure than to the average. 

In normal years the major crop, produced from September to February, is shipped 
from October to June but there is an increasing tendency to delay shipments. Stocks 
declared by merchants on 1 September were as follows ; 1931-32 major crop 1S.7 million 
pounds ; 1932 minor crop 9.8 million pounds ; total in merchants’ hands 28.4 million 
pounds. If these stocks and the 1932-33 major crop are shipped to time total exports 
for the major shipping season, 1 October-30 June, should be about 465 million pounds. 

Groundnuts. 

India : In Madras rainfall in October was heavy on the west coast and moderate 
in many other areas. On October 29, standing crops were in fair condition. Heavy 
rain fell in the South Deccan and some other areas of Bombay Presidency in the latter 
half of October. Rain fell on only two days in Lower Burma during October. 

The area under groundnuts in India for the season 1932-33 is estimated in the 
second report at 5,000,000 acres compared with 3,803,000 in 1931-32 and 4,242,000, 
the average for the preceding five seasons (131.5 % and 117.9 %). 

French West Africa ; In Guinea Government encouragement has brought about 
some extension of groundnut growing. On the Ivory Coast, insufficient rain has 
resulted in diminished yields. In Dahomey, the groundnut area remains unchanged. 
In Niger the sowings have been effected under good conditions ; numerous swarms of 
locusts have caused very serious damage in two districts. 

Egypt : The harvesting of the groundnut crop began in the third week of October. 
The crop is normal. 



Rapessed and sesamum. 

Austria : The mild weather of October has been very favourable to the winter 
colza crop, the condition of which was 2.3 at the beginning of November compared, 
with 2.6 on 1 November 1931. 

Bulgaria : The spring frosts this year nearly destroyed this year’s colza crop. In 
fact, the area which, according to the first estimate, was calculated at 12,400 acres 
lias been reduced in November to only 2,450. Compared with the preceding year 
(31,800 acres) and the average of 1926 to 1930 (35,500 acres), this year’s area represents 
only 77.0 % and 68.9 % respectively. The production of 77,000 centals (154,000 
bushels) at first forecast has been lowered to 15,400 (30,900), that is, to a record low 
level for the country. Compared with the preceding year (262,000 centals; 524,000 
bushels), and the 1926-30 average (278,000 ; 555,000), this year’s crop represents only 
5.9 % and 5.6 % respectively. The areas on which the crops were destroyed have 
been re-sown to other spring crops. 

For sesame, on the contrary, the latest estimate indicates a small increase in 
area compared with the first estimate. Despite this fact, production has, according 
to the same estimate, been reduced to 60,000 centals (3,000 short tons) against 71,000 
{3,500) forecast in July. Compared with the preceding year (65,000 ; 3,250) and the 
1926-30 average (33,000 ; 1,650), this year’s production represents 91.4 % and 179.7 % 
respectively. 

Hungary : The winter colza crop has come up irregularly due to the drought. 
After the recent rains some improvement has taken place; growth is, however, hack- 
ward. 

Rumania : The area sown to winter colza up to 1 November was 10,100 acres 
compared with 30,100 sown up to 1 November 1931 and 46,800 up to 1 November 1930. 

India: The second estimate of the area under sesame in India in 1932-33 is 
3,771,000 acres or 107.7 %' last season (3,500,000) and 110.x % of the average of 
the five seasons 1926-27 to 1930-31 (3,426,000 acres). 

According to a report dated October 27 received from the Government of India, 
the condition and prospects of the sesamum crop were reported to be fairly good. 

French West Africa : Attempts have been made to grow sesamum in Guinea. 

Sericulture. 

The 1932 sericultural season in Europe has been generally good and, despite 
the reduction in incubations in some countries due to economic reasons, the total 
amount of cocoons obtained does not seem, according to the first estimates that 
are now available, to be very different from that in 1931. 

The season has been on the whole satisfactory in Italy though much later 
than normal both in regard to the vegetation of the mulberries, which have, 
however, given a healthy and abundant leafage, and in regard to the initiation 
of rearings, which have developed under favourable conditions such as to permit 
of yields above those of last year ; in fact a decrease of 17 % in the eggs incubated 
has resulted in a contraction of the crop calculated at about 7% unless, as 
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seems unlikely, the first official estimate of 70.5 million pounds of cocoons under- 
goes considerable modification. The encouragement of the Government, includ- 
ing the promise of a cash bonus on production this year to rearers, undoubtedly 
had some influence on these better results. 

French sericulture has this year experienced an aggravation of the steadily 
accelerating decrease and there is each year a smaller quantity of eggs incubated and 
a more marked diminution in the number of rearers (which was over 90, 000 in 1913, 
about 59,000 on the average of the postwar decennium and 22,055 in 1931) ; the 
weather, which has been especially unfavourable to late rearings, causing many 
losses in the early part of July, has still further diminished the current crop. 


Sericulture . 


Countries 

Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production of cocoons 

1932 

i93i 

Average 

1926 

to 1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% *932 

1931 

= 100 

Aver. 

age 

= 100 

*93* 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

— 100 


,000 ounces 

1 

,000 pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 


28 

22 

43 

122.9 

64.0 

2,866 

2,446 

4,741 

117.2 

60.5 

*Spain .... 


13 


27 


47.2 

1,199 

1,160 

1,938 

103.3 

61.9 

France . . . , . 


18 ! 

20 

55 

91.0 

33.2 

2,163 

2,196 

6,088 

98.5 

35.5 

Italy 


582 

701 

982 

83.0 

59.3 

70,548 

75,968 

111,278 

92.9 

63.4 

Korea .... 

. s) 

228 

222 

196 

102.6 

116.4 

29,318 

27,603 

22,437 

106.2 

130.7 

Y 

f S ) 

2,591 

2,806 

2,615 

92.3 

99.1 

375,332 

435,419 

407,819 

86.2 

92.0 


l 0 

3,045 

3,158 

3,534 

96.4 

86.2 

331,384 

367,114 

385,838 

90.3 

85.9 

Syria and Lebanon 

60 

79 

99 

76.0 

60.8 

4,575 

6,085 

7,315 

75.2 

62.5 

Totals . 


6,552 

7,008 

7,524 

93.5 

87.1 

816,186 

916,831 

945,516 

89.0 

86.3 


.* Countries not included in the total. — s) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer-autumn cocoons. 


Iii Spain the weather was almost consistently favourable and a crop of good 
quality is expected ; yields per ounce are considered to be above those of 1931 
and output may be larger than that of the preceding year, which was, however, 
with about 1,160,000 pounds of cocoons one of the lowest obtained (average 1926- 
30 almost 1,940,000 pounds). From Greece also it is reported that in the most 
important sericultural areas the season has been very good and the silkworms 
have had abundant sound food ; private estimates indicate that the number of 
boxes of eggs used has been considerably inferior to that in 1931 but that yields 
are higher. Incubations have been more favorable and weather better in 
Bulgaria and an output rather higher than in 1931 is expected. In the other 
minor silk-producing countries (Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania) the situation 
is more or less satisfactory save in some where the prolonged winter cold caused 
serious delay in rearings. 
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In the Levant also the depressed state of the international silk market has 
affected the quantities incubated, which are, especially in Syria and Eebanon- 
smaller than last year ; this contraction has however been in some cases more or 
less compensated for by the high unit-yields. According te reliable sources the 
season has been favourable in Turkey and Persia and the prospects are consider- 
ably better than in 1931. 

As regards the Far East it is to be noted that in Japan the quantity of eggs 
employed for both spring and summer-autumn rearings was below that of last year 
and the mean. This reduced incubation and the adverse weather conditions, 
which first hindered vegetation of the mulberries and then favoured diseases in the 
silkworms have together resulted in a total production 12 % below that of last 
year and 11 % below the 1926-30 mean ; this year's yield is 125 pounds of cocoons 
for each ounce of eggs incubated against 134 last year and the mean of 129 pounds. 
Measures in favour of rearers in the form of subsidies to facilitate cooperative 
cocoon stores are announced. In Korea it is considered that the reason has been 
favourable and that the quantities of eggs incubated and of cocoons produced are 
slightly greater than last 3^ear and very much above the quinquennial mean. 

A precise estimate of world production of fresh cocoons in the current season 
is for the time being impossible; as an approximation, however, taking into account 
all the available facts, production may be taken as between 860 and 88 o million 
pounds, while last year rearings were about 1,000 million and the 1926-30 mean 
was 1,013 million ; the production of China, generally estimated to be much larger 
than 1,100 million pounds of cocoons and that of India, which fluctuates around 
45 million, are not included. 

M. C. 


FODDER CROPS 

In Europe, the weather during October was mild with sufficient precipitation ; 
in many areas the latter was even heavy . These weather conditions were favour- 
able particularly to the meadow 7 s and pastures and prolonged the period of grazing 
of livestock, which could still find sufficient feed. In a few areas, heavy precipi- 
tation hindered the harvesting of fodder roots. 

In the United States rainfall at the end of October and in the first few days 
of November considerably improved the pastures in a considerable part of the 
country but in some southern and southwestern areas rainfall was inadequate. 

In Argentina rains during the first half of October improved the crop con- 
dition of fodder plants. 

* * * 

Germany .* Thanks to the mild weather of autumn pastures could still be utilized 
throughout October. 

Austria : In the second half of October consequent on the rains, condition of 
mangolds was greatly ameliorated ; those sown 011 stubble are particularly well devel- 
oped. 
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At the beginning of November the condition of temporary and permanent mead- 
ows was, as may be seen from the following details, much better than at the beginn- 
ing of October. On i November crop condition was as follows : mangolds 2.7 (against 
2.9 on 1 October this year and 2,6 011 1 November 1931) ; red clover 2.5 (2.8, 2.8); 
alfalfa 2.8 (3.2, 2.6) ; mixed clover 2.6 (3.0, 2.7) ; permanent meadows 2.5 (2.9, 2,8); 
pasture 2.9 ( 3 - 3 , 3-2). 

Production of the principal fodder crops with comparative figures for last year 
and 1926-30 is as follows : 


Crops 

1932 

1931 

Total 

Average 

1926-30 

Total' 

First 

cut 

1 

Second 

cut 

! 

Third 

cut 

Total 

Thousands of 

I Msj 

' {K£> 

“ { 

{ ( ( r‘to?s) 

Permanent meadows with one or more cuts . . | (g^Ums) 

5,225 

261 

1,720 

86 

2,161 

108 

59,635 

2.982 

4,167 
208 
1,433 
72 
2,183 
109 
9,5 90 
480 

. 

157 

1,036 

52 

1,742 

87 
1,764 

88 

48,960 

2,448 

12,523 

626 

4,189 

210 

6,086 

304 

70,989 

3,550 

48,740 

2,437 

13,043 

652 

3,120 

156 

4,760 

238 

63,487 

3,174 

46,833 

2,342 

16,484 

824 

4,094 

205 

5,157 

258 

73,595 

3,680 


Belgium : The pastures remain green and still furnish appreciable feed. 

Irish Free State : October was dry during the first two weeks and unsettled after- 
wards, with some heavy showers. Hay and straw were saved in good condition and 
the bulk of the mangel crop lifted satisfactorily. Turnips made satisfactory progress 
and indicated average yields. 

France ; Production of summer-autumn fodder seeds - purple clover, black 
medick (Medicago lupulina ) and double sanfoin - is, according to the first threshing 
results, rather abundant and above the average. 

Great Britain and northern Ireland : Throughout October the weather was wet 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland and in the western half of England and Wales 
and in the latter part of the month storms and heavy rain were experienced throughout 
the area. Prom Northern Ireland ground frosts and some snow are reported. Grass 
is reported to be still plentiful in England and Wales while in Northern Ireland the 
normal seasonal decrease in quantity and quality has occurred. 

Throughout the area there was improvement in root crops. Mangolds in Eng- 
land and Wales were of fair size and quality and though lifting was hindered in 
some parts by the weather conditions, satisfactory progress was generally made; pro- 
duction is estimated at about 93,766,000 centals (4,688,000 short tons) against 101,315,000 
(5,066,000) in 1931, a decrease of 15 %, and 131,941,000 (6,597,000) in 1926-30, a 
decrease of 29 %. Crop condition of mangolds in Scotland on 1 November was 100 
against 90 on the same date last year. In Northern Ireland lifting was in progtess 
and a satisfactory yield was expected. 
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Turnips and swedes in England and Wales, are estimated at 168,605,000 centals 
(8,430,000 short tons) against 156,330,000 (7,816,000) in 1931, an increase of 8 %, 
and 205,176,000 (10,259,000) in 1926-30, a decrease of 18 %. In Scotland the con- 
dition of the crop on 1 November was 95 against 90 on 1 November 1931 ; in 
eastern districts it is stated to be more seriously affected by canker and finger- 
and-toe than was suspected, though elsewhere it is generally sound and healthy. 
In Northern Ireland the -crop' made considerable progress in October and was 
promising. 

Hungary : On 25 October lifting of mangolds was in progress. The roots are 
generally small but are sound. Production is average. 

The first and second cuts of clover and alfalfa were average but the third and 
fourth were poor. Production of clover and alfalfa seed is rather small. Due to the 
drought new sowings of legumes developed rather unsatisfactorily. 

On other temporary meadows maize for green fodder, vetches and moha have 
already been harvested. 

Vegetation of permanent meadows after the first cut was poor. The recent 
rains brought some improvement so that utilization for pasture is possible. The condi- 
tion of pasturages properly called has also improved somewhat but they cannot provide 
sufficient grass to feed stock. 

Italy : The sowing of autumn- winter catch crops and fodder crops continued 
during October ; the .seasonal watering of irrigated meadows has been effected. Catch 
crops have yielded well. 

Fodder production may everywhere be considered sufficient for the needs of 
livestock. 

Lithuania, : Production of clover in 1932 was 29,115,000 centals (1,456,000 short 
tons) against 28,248,000 (1,412,000) in 1931 and 31,029,000 (1,551,000) the average 
of 1926-30 ; 103. 1 % and 93.8 %. The corresponding figures for hay from permanent 
meadows are : 33,202,000 (1,660,000), 30,094,000 (1,505,000) and 32,931,000 (1,647,000) ; 
1 10.3 % and 100. S %. 

Netherlands : Yields of pasture grass have been compromised by excessive 
moisture. 

Poland ; At the end of October condition of clover in the system of the country 
was 3.4 as at tlie same date last year. 

Switzerland : The aftermath this year has generally been satisfactory as regards 
both quantity and quality. Yield of autumn pastures has also been good, the more 
so thanks to the mild temperatures, and has all been utilized profitably. In any case 
the commencement of dry feeding will be much later than last autumn. 

Czechoslovakia : The provisional data of area and production of the principal fodder 
crops in 1932 with the definitive data for 1931 and 1930 for comparison are given in 
the' following table. It should be noted that 1931 was a bad year and 1930 
normal. 
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Area 




Production 



CROPS 

(ooo acres) 

(000 centals) 

(000 sh. tons) 


1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Vetches 

. 

39 

45 

59 

I n) 558 

468 

443 

28 

23 

22 





It») 693 

630 

869 

35 

32 

43 

Clovers 

1,862 

1,838 

1,981 

74,493 

65,570 

73,019 

3,725 

3,278 

3,651 

Green fodder .... 

320 

337 

285 

9,621 

8,407 

7,733 

481 

420 

387 

Temporary meadows 

83 

86 

126 

2,874 

3,039 

'4,443 

144 

| 152 

222 

Permanent meadows . . . 

3,161 

3,163 

3,166 

108,688 

113,364 

112,029 

5,434 

5,668 

5,601 

Mixtures of legumes and grasses 










for seed 

126 

ns 

j 04 

1 «) 2,120 

1,797 

1,367 

106 

90 

68 





) 6)2,708 

2,52! 

2,008 

135 

126 

100 

Straw of legumes and mixtures 










for feed . 

226 

246 

219 

4,402 

3,984 

3,669 

220 

199 

183 

Cereal straw (barley, oats, millet 










and buckwheat) for feed . . . 

3,791 

3,820 

3,709 

87,881 

69,538 

81,173 

4,394 

3,477 

4,059 

Cereal straw (wheat, rye, meslin 










and spelt) for litter 

4,654 

4,539 

4,576 

135,159 

95,559 

132,271 

6,758 

4,778 

6,613 


a) seed; — &) straw. 


Argentina : The rains in the first half of October improved crop condition. In 
Santa Fe and E litre -Rios locusts caused serious losses. 

Canada : The November estimates of area and production of fodder crops 
compared with the final figures for last year and the average are as follows : 



1933 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

% 1932 

Average 
1931 = 100 =? 100 


Area : 






(thousand acres) 





Turnips, etc 

.... 1(58 

151 

206 

III.3 

81.6 

Fodder maize 

.... 360 

336 

453 

107. 1 

79-5 

Hay and clover 

.... 9,082 

8,533 

10,248 

106.4 

88.6 

Alfalfa 

.... 662 

557 

829 

Il8.8 

79.9 


Production : 


Turnips, etc. 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

* * 35>^47 

* • 1,792 

29>392 

E 470 

38,480 { 

1,924 1 

122.0 

93-2 

Fodder maize 

(000 centals) 

. . 56,520 

57>672 

74,007 1 

98.0 

76.4 


(000 sh. tons) 

. . 2,826 

2,884 

3,700 j 

Hay and clover (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

. . 273,640 

. . 13,682 

279,200 

13,960 

320,692 1 
16,035 i 

98.0 

85.3 

Alfalfa 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

. . 35 »I 40 

* • 3 >757 

27,760 

1,388 

38,812 | 
1,941 j 

126.6 

90.5 
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Although the areas and productions of the above fodder crops still remain well 
below the five year average., the areas are larger then last year and production of 
turnips, etc. and alfalfa lias also moreased. 

United Slates : Pastures showed considerable improvement in the week ended 
on November 2 in most sections east of the Mississippi River but rain would have been 
beneficial in parts of the South and Southwest. 

Palestine : The first sowing of bersim in irrigated areas of Beisan is well forward. 
Ploughing of vetch and oats for forage is in progress. 

Algeria : The bersim crop seems to have been extended in some areas. Develop- 
ment of this crop as well as of fodder barley, is good. 

Egypt : Sowing of early-sown bersim in Dower Egypt and in the irrigated lands 
of Upper Egypt is over. With a view to emptying the basins early this year, 
considerable areas have already been sown. Germination and growth are satis- 
factory. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Livestock in Estonia. 


In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Estonia during 
the last eight years. 


Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

rigs 

Poultry over 6 months 

Beehives 

Total 

Cows 

Total 

Hens 

1932 . . . | 

208,240 

692,310 

436,120 

514,420 

302,890 

1,1 90.000 

1,003,720 

51,160 

1931 . . . 

206,790 

668,940 

428,130 

478,550 

322,750 

1,113,160 

937,110 

49,140 

1930 . . . 

204,193 

627,219 

415,897 

467,226 

290,029 

1,059,870 

884,562 

47,800 

1929 . . . 

’ 205,448 

603,949 

406,562 

475.035 

279,080 

1,022,709 

853,309 

47,972 

1928 . . . 

227,540 

650,540 

403,850 

658,600 

326,930 

865,590 

725,880 

49,150 

1927 . . . 

229,530 

633,870 

386,680 

666.650 

354,360 | 

830,210 

691,500 

41,460 

1926 . . ' . 

226,360 

599,120 

379,780 

665,970 

333,150 1 

797,620 

662,030 

37,310 

1925 . . . 

223,747 

555,322 

360,861 

719,785 

338,648 

723,987 i 

592,477 

45,106 


It is seen from this table that the number of horses, which attained a 
maximum in 1927, reached its lowest point in 1930, then again rose gradually 
during the following two years ; the increase from 1931 to 1932 was very small 
(0.7 %) and the number in 1932 was 6.9 % below that of 1925. 

The number of cattle reached the highest level in 1928, fell sharply in 1929 
and again increased in the following years ; the increase in the total number 
of cattle in 1932 was 3.5 % compared with 1931 and 24.7% compared with 
1925. The increase in the number of calves in 1932 compared with 1925 was 
smaller (20.9%). 



Tke number of sheep, which has shown a large and practically constant 
decrease since 1925, recovered slightly in 1931 and to a greater extent in 1932, 
the increase being 7.5 % on 1931. The number of sheep in 1931 however, 
is still 28.5 % below that of 1925. 

The number of pigs lias fluctuated fairly considerably during the last eight 
years. After a maximum in 1927, followed by a minimum in 1929 and a 
recovery in 1930 and 1931 there w T as a decrease of 6.2 % from 1931 to 1932, 
the present number representing only 89.4 % of that recorded in 1925. 

The number of poult ly has shown marked progress and condinued its unin- 
terrupted increase, the total number now exceeding that of 1925 by 64.4 % ; 
for hens alone the increase is still larger (69.4 %). 

The number of beehives has increased almost without interruption and 
is 13.4 % larger than in 1925. 


Livestock in Hungary. 

In the following table are given the principal results for 1932 of the annual 
spring enumeration of livestock carried out on 31 March (according to § 23 of 
the article of law XII of 1894) on the occasion of the veterinar> T inspection ; 
comparisons are made with the corresponding data for the five preceding years 
and for 1911 (present territory). 


CLASSIFICATION 

1933 

1931 | 

I 

1930 1 

1929 | 

193 S | 

1927 

1911 

Cattle . . . 

1,812,917 

1,807,429 

1,777,886 

1,812,376 

1,804,575 

1,798,551 

1)2,149,756 

of which : cows ........ 

906,127 

902,680 

904,745 

913,542 

906,763 

906,934 

— . 

Buffaloes 

5,917 

6,465 

6,747 

6,978 

7,072 

6,887 

. — 

of which : cows 

1,485 

1,486 

1,655 

1,637 

1,549 

1,449 

' — 

Horses . . 

845,548 

864,571 

860,379 

892,131 

i 917,974 

903,326 

896,498 

of which : 








mares over 3 years old 

435,742 

446,207 

432,589 

441,081 

445,375 

434,822 

. , 

mares under 3 vears old. .... 

56,963 

60,239 

73,068 

85,672 

97,883 

102,793 

— ' 

adult geldings. . 

287,529 

289,695 

272,339 

267,886 

1 262,585 

248,835 

— 

Asses 

! 3,991 

4,291 

4,294 

4,485 

4,690 

4,784 

7,994 

Mules . , 

! 1,059 

1,109 

1,242 

1,386 

1,539 

1,657 

424 

Sheep 

1,210,491 

1,440,409 

1,463,834 

1,573,180 

1,566,451 

1,610,716 

2,406,041 

of which : 








ewes over 1 year old. . . , . . . 

739,531 

855,136 

880,018 

919,085 

924,647 

963,440 

. ' — 

ewes under 1 year old ... . . . 

163,056 

196,384 

184,472 

221,957 

218,704 

213,922 

, — . . ' 

wethers over x year old . . . . 

150,590 

185,480 

211,282 

223,795 

208,622 

214,345 

— ' 

Goals. . . 

22,749 ! 

24,027 

22,184 

23,793 

29,836 

' 36,418 \ 

20,647 

Pigs , . . . . .: ..... . . . . . 

2,361,195 

2,714,635 

2,361,566 

2,582,255 

2,661,539 

2,386,664 

3,322,407- 

' of which : 








sows over 1 year old for fattening. 

439,129 

494,490. 

438,073 

505,770 

523,648 

483,050 

— , ■ 

sows over 1 year old for meat . . , 

79,712 

77,330 

58,695 

48,66! 

55,553 

47,614 

— ", 

sows under 1 year old for fattening 

564,775 

678,252 

598,790 

701,586 

744,943 

663,420 

, *— ■ 

sows under 1 year old for meat . 

129,711 

123,831 

88,757 

77,439 

81,426 

65,474 


castrated pigs over 1 year old. . 
castrated pigs under x year old for 

217,911 

237,289 

255,664 

268,457 

230,142 

228,349 


'fattening . . . , . v , 

547,250 

688,422 

591,845 

650,301 

650,943 

576,170 


castrated pigs under x year old for 








meat 

153,215 

140,426 

105,545 

; 81.813 

81,155 

69,477 



l) Including buffaloes. 
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With the exception of cattle all species showed a decrease in 1932. Though 
the increase in cattle is only 0.3 % on the 1931 figure it should he noted that 

the 1932 figure is the highest since 1926.. The increase is due in. great part 

to that in cows, which made up 49.9 % of the total in 1932. This circumstance 
and the fact that the number of heifers under two years of age also increased 
permits the expectation that the number of cattle will in the near future be 
maintained at least at the present level. The same conclusion is reached when 
it is considered that rearers are beginning to pay great attention to the use of 
oxen for agricultural work in place of tractors, which are too costly. 

The ‘number of horses in 1932 is, with the exception of 1928, the lowest 

since 1926; with respect to 1931 the decrease is 2.2 % ; all age-groups save colts 
under three years old, which have a relative^ small importance (3.6 % of all 
horses in 1932), have contributed to this decrease. The responsibility for the 
unsatisfactory situation of horse-rearing is considered to rest in great part on 
the fall in exports and the poor sales of horses in Hungary. 

The decline in sheep with respect to 1931 (16.0 % is also fairly considerable ; 
all age-groups have contributed to it. As regards future prospects particular 
attention should be directed to the fact that the two most important age- 
groups both numerically and from the breeding point r of view, ewes over one 
year old and ewes under one year, have declined by 13.5 % and 17.0 % 
respectively. 

Following on the attainment by pigs in 1931 of the maximum for recent 
years a decline is now reported in numbers, which have returned to the 1930 
level. It is interesting to note that the groups that have shown the greatest 
resistance to regression are those of animals reared for meat. The large decline 
of 13.0 % is due principally to difficulties of all sorts in the export of pigs and 
of pork to the usual markets and also to the poor production of maize and 
potatoes in 1931. 

Livestock in Poland. 

The preliminary results (which, according to the Central Bureau of Stat- 
istics can hardly differ much from the final data to be published later) of 
the 1932 count of livestock, show the following changes in the numbers of 
livestock compared with the preceding three years. 

Examining the data for the period considered it is seen that during the 
years 1929 to 1931 there took place a constant increase for all kinds and that 
the year 1931 represents the high point in the increase in the number of live- 
stock in Poland. The increase is particularly accentuated in the case of pigs 
but to appreciate its exact significance it is necessary to . take into account 
the fact that the figure for 1929 is low compared with the census data of 
30 November 1927 (6,333,000) and that the decrease recorded in 1927 was due 
partly to the unfavourable situation on the pig rearing market and partly to 
the exceptionally rigorous winter as well as to disease, which caused large losses 
of pigs. 



Classification 

30 -VI -1932 

30 -VI -1931 

30 -VI -1930 

30 -VI -1929 

Horses ; 





Total . . . 

3,938,455 

4,123,545 

4,102,651 

4,046,734 

under one year old 

192.03! 

283,165 

284,216 

279,463 

one year old and under three 

326,388 

312,801 

288,868 

288,129 

three years old and under four 

255,655 

273,761 

263,581 

290,024 

four years old and over 

3,164,38! 

3,253,818 

3,265,986 

3,189,118 

Cattle : 





Total . . . 

9,457,265 

9,786,389 

9,399,516 

9,056,749 

under one year old . 

1,257,814 

1,578,525 

1,499,530 

1,414,124 

one year old and under three 

1,998,267 

2,058,367 

2,061,908 

2,123,143 

voung bulls and young steers 

276,179 

309,597 

314,979 ! 

272,178 

heifers. . 

1,201,387 

1,190,367 

1,213.338 : 

1,230,184 

cows 

520,701 

558,403 

533,591 

620,781 

three years old and over 

6,201,184 

6,149,497 

5,838,078 

5,519.482 

of which : 





bulls 

55,067 

58,792 

55,515 

51,663 


95,513 

98,399 

124,688 

120,119 

cows 

6,050,604 

5,992,306 

5,657,875 

5,347,700 

Pigs : 





Total . . . 

5,840,655 

7,320,898 

6,047,250 

4,828,641 

under sis months old 

2,781,404 

3,754,247 

3,155,641 

2,300,224 

six months old and under ten 

1,459,170 

1,784,643 

1, 380,471 

1,185,472 

ten months old and over 

1,600,081 

1,782,008 

1,511,138 

1,342,945 

Sheep : 



: 


Total . . . 

2,484,820 

2,598,621 

2,492,101 

1 ) 2,523,493 

under one year old 

1,029,685 

1,085,550 

1,017,985 

1 ) 951,537 

one year old and over ......... 

1,455,135 

1,513,071 

1,474,116 

1 ) 1,571,956 

Goats • . 





Total . . . 

247,506 

237,412 

226,780 

,,, 

under one year old . . . . . . . . . . 

75,827 

75,478 

74,497 


one year old and over .... . . . . . 

171,679 

160,934 

152,283 



i) Including goats. 


The year 1932 was one of crisis for stockrearing in Poland. In fact the 
data for 1932 compared with those for 1931 show an increase (4,3 %) only 
in the case of goats while all other kinds have decreased in number consid- 
erably : 20.2 % for pigs, 4.5% .for horses, 3.4% for cattle and 4.4% for 
sheep. These decreases are due largely to decreases in the numbers of young 
animals for each of the kinds considered, that is, for horses, cattle and sheep 
under one year old and for young pigs under six months old. 

The fall in young animals was 32.2 % for horses, 25.9 % for pigs, 20.3 % 
for cattle and 5.1 % for sheep. The number of goats under one year old fell 
by only 0.9 %. 

It is of interest to note that the total number of cows increased sensibly 
from 1929 to 1931 but remained practically the same in 1932 as in the preced- 
ing year (an increase of only 0.3 %). However, while the number of cows three 
years old and over rose by 1 % that of cows under three years old fell ( — 6.8 %). 
Heifers show a slight increase (+ 0.9 %). 
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Livestock in Kenya. 

Xlie following table shows the number of livestock owned by Europeans 
during the last live years. 


• Classification 

1932 

1} 

1931 

1) 

1930 

2) 

1929 

192 s 

2) 

Cattle 

248,279 

236,895 

226,861 

218,390 

216,961 

of which : 






Breeding stock 

147,095 

135,530 

129,311 

115,777 

110,796 

Other cattle 

101,184 

101,365 

97,55o 

102, (.>13 

106,165 

Horses 

2,196 

2,263 

2,265 

2,288 

2,172 

Mules 

442 

492 

548 

632 

709 

Donkeys ’ 

; 974 ! 

951 

3 225 

1,235 

1,238 

Sheep 

1 235,207 | 

! 246,352 ; 

' 230^945 

235,498 

196,869 

of which : 


1 




Wool-bearing sheep 1 

202,456 

j 218,845 

207,237 

210,912 

176,261 

Native sheep I 

32,75* 

27,507 

23,708 

24,586 

20,608 

Goats 

2,312 

2,97 2 

2,840 

3,926 

3,211 

Pigs 

13,760 

15,230 

17,370 

17,746 

18,152 

of wicli : 






Breeding sows 

2,499 

2,691 

2,738 

3.108 

3,455 

Other nigs 

11,261 

12,539 

14,632 

14,638 

14,697 

Poultry ! 

62,629 ! 

i 

49,183 

44,844 

35,786 

38,845 


i) End of February. — -) End of July. 


The total number of cattle in the possession of Europeans as at 29 February 
1932 shows an increase of 4.8 % over the figure for the previous year. The 
increase extended to all classes of breeding cattle ; working oxen, on the other 
hand, again showed a slight decrease (from 69,793 in 1931 to 68,025 in the present 
year), not so great as might have been expected, having regard to the reduction 
in the area of land under cultivation, but the change back from mechanical 
power to draught oxen has influenced the position materially. 

The total number of pure-bred stock showed a decline in the year, but 
this decline was not of any real significance, since it was entirely accounted for 
by a decrease in the number of bull calves. Pure-bred cows and heifers over 
one year, and pure-bred bulls, showed a combined increase of 23 %. 

Wool-bearing sheep decreased by 7.5 % during the year, but it is to be noted 
that the 1931 figure was a record one. Native sheep 011 European farms in- 
creased by 19. 1 %. The number of pigs, -which has declined since the record 
year 1928, shows a further drop of 1,470 from the previous year's figure. The 
decline affects not only breeding sows but all other pigs. 

Slight increases in the number of horses and mules were recorded, while 
the number' of donkeys also increased. 

The poultry industry has continued to expand : an increase of 27.2 % in 
the number of birds in the year under review followed one of 9.7 % in 1931 
and one of '25.3 % in 1930. 
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New Zealand Dairy Production in 1931-32. 

A new record for batter production was established in the season that ended 
in July despite the less favourable market, conditions. Total production in 
I 93 I "32 exceeded 2 % million pounds and was thus 7.4 % above that of the previous 
season. Throughout the year production was maintained at a high level and 
only- in September and February did the monthly output fall below that recorded 
for the corresponding months of 1930-31. New Zealand, with a total export 
of 220,814,000 pounds in 1931, is the second butter-exporting country in the 
world. Exports are for by far the greater part directed to the United Kingdom. 
Prices 011 the Eondon market in 1931-32 were not remunerative. On the basis 
of prices in the last week of each month the highest level reached was 116s. 
to isos, per cwt . salted butter in September 1931 against 1245. to 12 8s. 
in Augustand September 1930, the highest level of the previous season ; 
the lowest level was 96s. to 98s. per cwt. in December 1931 and May and 
June 1932 against 98$. to 104s. in November 1930, the lowest of the previous 
season. 

As regards cheese the 1931-32 season closed on a level almost equal to the 
previous season's record. The season began with an output in August 1931 
less than that of August 1930 by 63 % but this disparity was greatly diminished 
in succeeding months and after April a rapidly increasing excess was recorded, 
the output for July 1932 being 70.5 % in excess of that for July 1931 and con- 
stituting a record for the month. The relatively small output in the earlier 
part of the season is attributed to the standardization policy introduced in the 
closing months of 1930-31, which caused many cheese-producing factories to 
concentrate almost solely on butter; the abandonment of standardization had no 
doubt some influence on the revival of production in the latter part of the season . 
The prices on the Eondon market in the last week of each month (expressed as 
the range between the lowest received for white to the highest received for col- 
oured) reached their maximum for the season in October 1931 with 68s. to 69s. 
per cwt, against the 71s. to 78s. in August 1930 and 73s. to 75s. in September 1930; 
the minimum of 54s. to 56s. was reached in December 1931, against 50s. to 
545. in April 1931, the minimum of the previous season. On the whole con- 
ditions on the cheese market showed an improvement. With a total export 
of 181,703,000 pounds in 1931, New Zealand took second rank as a cheese -export- 
ing country. 

Expressedin terms of total butter-fat production the dairy industry in 1931-32 
exceeded the 1930-31 record by 3.3 %. 

The 1932-33 season began well with a new record for butter output in August, 
the quantity received into grading stores having been 15.7 % greater than 
the 1931-32 record. On the other hand output of cheese in August was consid- 
erably below that in July, though still 79-5 % above that in August 1931. 
Total butte rf at production for the month exceeded that for August 1931 by as 
much as 19.6 %. 



Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 


Irish Free State : Ample supplies of feed for the winter are on hand or in sight. 
Milk yields underwent the usual seasonal decline in October but were othewise lip to 

the average. 

France : Stock is in good condition in all regions despite some attacks of foot- ■ 
and-mouth disease in the Centre. Lack of sales has resulted in heavily populated 
pastures and cattlesheds ; many rearers have kept their animals later than usual but 
are unable to feed them during the winter and must sell them even though prices 
axe the lowest since the war. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The outlook for winter keep is good. Supplies 
of hay are generally abundant and of good quality. In Scotland concentrated foods 
were reported to be more plentiful and their prices, though still high in comparison 
with those of home-grown grain, tending lower. 

In Northern Ireland condition and health off store cattle are general!}' good. 
Bair}? cattle are also in good condition. 

Milk yields were maintained in England and Wales, fell off considerably in Scot- 
land and were normal for the season in Northern Ireland. 

Netherlands : Purchases of concentrated feed have diminished owing to the gen- 
eral economic conditions but there is adequate hay and silage. 

Milk production has been normal in Brenthe, Qverijssel and Groningen, has in- 
creased in North Brabant and is below average in the other provinces. 

Switzerland : In recent months there has been a visible diminution in pig fattening. 
According to an enquiry of the Union suisse des pay sans on i November the numbers 
of pigs have changed as follows with respect to those on i July 1932 ; breeding stock 
about 11 %, hogs up to two months old about -7 %, young pigs over two months 
little change, pigs for fattening about -4 %. One of the reasons for the decrease is 
the long-continued extraordinarily low prices, which lead to expectations of a still 
further decrease. The decrease has already had repercussions on the market. Prices, 
indeed, can be maintained only if the numbers of pigs for fattening are further reduced. 
The rise in pig prices has already influenced prices of calves. The demand for cows 
and beef cattle lias even improved somewhat and rearers hope that there will be a, 
revival in the demand for breeding cattle and consequently in prices. 

Argentina: Health is satisfactory throughout the country. 

Canada ; In the following table is given tile total production of milk in Canada 
and data of the quantities of milk converted into factory or home-made butter or 
cheese together with the actual production of the latter products. 

A relatively large decrease in milk production took place in 1931 compared 
with recent years. This reduction corresponded to decreases in the production of 
factory cheese and miscellaneous factory products and also to a large drop in the 
quantity of milk consumed fresh. The tendency noted in the last few years to in- 
creased production of both factory and home-made butter and home-made cheese, 
however, continued in 1931. 



Products 

* 93 * 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 




(000 lb.) 



Milk production . 

13.817,164 

14,759,657 

14,349,023 

14,512,898 

14,825,821 

Milk made into butter fin factories) . .... 

5,289,612 

4, 348,431 

3,998,667 

3,933,513 

4,143,077 

>t » 2) » {home made) 

2,449,623 

2,259,065 

2,060,080 

2,106,900 

2,223,950 

a » cheese (in factories) 

1,276,315 

1,333,977 

1,329,959 

1,619,348 

1,546,237 

11 » » » (home made) ...... 

10,095 

9,475 

5,490 

4,873 

4,653 

3 » » miscellaneous factory products . 

253,382 

310,608 

307,725 

296,254 

287,417 

3 consumed fresh or otherwise used 

4.538,137 

6,498,101 

6,647,102 

6,552,030 

6,620,487 

Butter produced (in all factories) 

225,955 

185,75! 

170,810 

168,027 | 

176,979 

3 » (home made) 

104,640 

96,500 ! 

88,000 

90,000 

95,000 

Cheese » (in all factories) . 

113,957 

119,105 

118,746 

144,585 | 

138,057 

» » (home made) 

901 

846 ! 

490 | 

"435 i 

415 


United States : For the three months July to September, shipments into the Corn 
Belt States were about 8 % larger than last year and about 5 % larger than the 
five-year average for the period, the increase being chiefly into the five States east 
of the Mississippi River. Shipments of feeder steers weighing 900 lbs. and over were 
the largest in the last six years. Compared with last year, the proportion of medium 
and light weight steers and of cows and heifers decreased but that of calves increased. 
The net result was an increase in shipments of feeder cattle despite a reduction in 
market supplies, the latter consisting chiefly of cows and heifers. The financing of 
feeding operations should not be a limiting factor for the remainder of the year as 
funds are now available from the Regional Agricultural Corporation set up by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Shipments of feeder lambs into the Corn Belt States for the three months July 
to September were only 53 % of those in the corresponding period of last year and 
were the smallest for the period in at least fourteen years. Direct shipments are not 
expected to be large enough to offset the decrease in the shipments through 
markets and lamb feeding in the Corn Belt is anticipated to be on a greatlyre 
duced scale. 

Slaughter estimates based on the ten-year average 1 922-1 931 for the six 
months May to October also indicate a relatively large slaughter for the post-war 
period. 

According to the annual turkey crop report published by the Department 
of Agriculture on October 24, the number of turkeys on farms on October 1 this year 
was about 13 % larger than at that date in 1931 and the 1932 crop was one of the 
largest ever raised in the country. The increase was general in all regions and in 
nearly all States. Cold storage holdings of turkeys on October 1 were smaller than 
a year earlier. 

While conditions during the spring months were generally unfavourable, the 
summer and autumn were very favourable for raising and reports indicate that the 
condition of the birds on about October 1 was as good or better than on October 1 
last year, when it was reported as unusually good. 

Some feeding of livestock was necessary in the week ended on November 2 in the 
northern Great Plains and Rocky Mountain region but the lower range was open and 
livestock apparently weathered the recent storms in good condition. The dry autumn 
caused some feed shortage in parts of the Pacific Northwest; in most other areas in 
the West, except the Southwest, where rain was needed, conditions were largely 
satisfactory. 



Palestine : With the exception of the Beetslxeba area, rains were general at the 
beginning and the end of October, resulting in a material improvement its tile grazing 
situation owing to early growth of grasses and shrubs, and stock have also benefited 
fro:? 11 i Here: ised water supp lies. 

Algeria: Flocks, which at the end. of October were still finding fairly plentiful 
though rather poor pasture, are in good condition. Exports were much reduced in 
the latter half of October. 

The /flocks, which, left the stubble for the pastures, now sufficiently covered, at 
the beginning of November, are in good condition. 

French Morocco : livestock suffered from drought during October and condition 
of the animals ceased to be very satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa : The prolonged drought in the inland areas was largely 
broken by excellent rains during the latter half of September. Beneficial rains have 
been reported throughout the Karroo and the Eastern Province and crops, stock and 
grazing have made a remarkable recovery in the previously drought-stricken districts 
south of Basutoland. Good rains have also fallen in the southern Free State, in the 
Natal highveld and the Eastern Transvaal higliveld. Some serious losses have occurred 
amongst shorn sheep through exposure. In the northern Free State, in the western 
and northern Transvaal, in Becliuanaland and in many of the west coast districts, 
however, the drought had not been broken by the end of the month. 

New Zealand (Telegram of 12 November) : The 1932-33 wool clip is estimated 
at 197 million pounds. This is 5 % less than the estimate of 206.5 mil lion pounds 
received at the corresponding* date last year for the 1931-32 clip. 



LATEST INFORMATION 


Germany : The German Government lias communicated to the Institute tlie tin a 
estimates of cereal production in 1032 which are given below and confirm, with only 
slight modifications, those already published in the general table : 


centals bushels 

Wheat 110,300,000 183,829,000 

Rye 184,386,000 329,262,000 

Barley 70,872,000 147,653,000 

Oats 146,612,000 458,160,000 


Yugoslavia : According to the definitive estimates, the harvesting areas and the 
productions of cereals during 1932 are as follow : 



A rea 

Production 


(acres) 

(Centals) 

(bushels) 

Winter wheat . . 

. . 4,718,136 

31,469,028 

52,447.332 

Spring wheat . . 

. . 101,784 

598,0x9 

996,679 

Winter rye . . . 

. . 498,552 

4 >° 5°»335 

7,232,761 

Spring rye . . . 

. . 101,824 

613,209 

1,095,019 

Winter barley . , 

• • 583.195 

5,406,771 

IT, 264, 305 

Spring barley . . 

• • 432,556 

3,224,664 

6,7X8,168 

Oats 

. . 809,574 

3.935.486 

1.8,548,261 

Maize 

• • (1) 6,442,403 

(2) 99,946.395 (2) 

177,910,475 

Meslin ...... 

. . 124,185 

994.835 

1,715,252 

Spelt 

. . 40,49.1; 

250.845 


Colza 

. . 8,604 

39,897 

79*793 

In comparison with the August estimate the production of wheat shows a diminu- 
tion of 6.8 million centals (1 1.4 million bushels) while the production of other cereals 
remains almost unchanged. 

Japan : The most recent estimate of 1932 wheat production is 
(31,336,000 bushels) and that of barley 37,316,000 (77,744,000). 

18,802,000 centals 


v 

(1) Area sown. 

(2) Provisional data. 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

September 

Two months (August t~Septemfoer 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31) 

Exports ■ j 

Imports II 

Exports 

Imports j| 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 | 

*93i 

193^ | 

1931 

1932 | 

1931 

1932 | 

1931 

1931-32 

1931-32 

‘Exporting Countries: 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



Bulgaria ...... 

84 

844 

0 

0 

251 

1,080 

0 

0 

5,688 

0 

Hungary, ..... 

606 

1,030 

0 

0 

1,001 

1,684 

0 

0 

7,912 

0 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland ...... 

15 

71 

64 

37 

24 

123 

64 

40 

1,598 

346 

Rumania 

7 

7,480 

0 

0 

29 

11,435 

0 

0 

21,202 

7 

U. 8. S. R. . . . . 



— 

— 



— 

— 

c) 39,423 


Yugoslavia .... 

75 

1,023 

0 

0 

20S 

3,633 

0 

0 

8,796 

0 

Canada 

16.125 

8,602 

2 

9 

27,099 

15,748 

9 

20 

109,685 

75 

United States . . . j 

1,488 

5.038 

353 

657 

3,827 

10,384 

650 

1,466 

52,805 

7.361 

Argentina 

1,951 

3,047 

«— 

— 

4,191 

6,830 

— 

— 

81,435 

— . 

Chile ....... 





2 ) 130 

2 ) 37 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

9 

0 

Turkey ...... 

7 

22 

0 

0 

9 

3! 

0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria ...... 

642 

357 

29 

119 

2,011 

756 

90 

300 

4,837 

1,462 

.Tunis . ...... 

492 

328 

40 

31 

1,213 

1,082 

60 

60 

5,337 

401 

Australia ..... 

2,989 

2,928 

0 

0 

4,310 

6,539 

0 

0 

73,793 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ...... 

3,045 

1,843 

1,631 

1,490 

3,933 

1,874 

3,803 

2,540 

7,313 

21,006 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

410 

408 

0 

0 

758 

785 

0 

6,418 

Belgium. . . . , . 

205 

600 

1,766 

2,985 

421 

1,087 

3,730 

5,743 

3,587 

31,478 

Denmark ..... 

7 

7 

694 

1,111 

7 

7 

1.563 

1,508 

9 

8,719 

Spain ........ 

0 

0 

2.630 

0 

0 

0 

3,13! 

0 

0 

3,049 

Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

68 

0 

256 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

798 

714 

0 

0 

1,316 

1,413 

13 

6,369 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

91 

22 

0 

0 

168 

33 

0 

428 

France 

4 

0 

2.522 

3,823 

4 

2 

8,219 

9,528 

9 

53,123 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

87 

18 

9,350 

18,197 

84 

86 

19,670 

.31,378 

1,206 

137,664 

Greece, ...... 

0 

0 

924 

1,336 

« 0 

0 

1,942 

2,394 

0 

14,116 

Italy ....... 

7 

13 

536 

498 

7 

13 

1,215 

1,093 

18 

22,567 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

2 

57 

0 

0 

13 

101 

0 

575 

Norway 

0 

0 

302 

1 15 

0 

0 

443 

238 

0 

3,294 

Netherlands , . . . 

192 

y 

1,202 

1,812 

194 

15 

2,471 

2,747 

no 

16,817 

Portugal ...... 




31 

95 


— » 

159 

384 

...» 

1,393 

Sweden . ... . , , . 

7 

0 

265 

185 

7 

0 

774 

386 

9 

4,054 

Switzerland , . . 

4 

0 

988 

1,248 

9 

0 

2,081 

2,282 

18 

12,683 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

106 

1,288 

0 

0 

333 

2,255 

4 

13,199 

India . . . ... . . 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

95 

0 

m 

183 

179 

Japan. ...... 

— . 

— 

694 

725 

*— 


1,098 

1,459 

*— 

17,070 

Syria and Lebanon. 

68 

168 

20 

0 

no 

203 

37 

0 

51! 

328 

■Egypt 





a) 0 

2) 0 

3) 0 

a) 4 

2 

994 

Union, of South Africa 









2 

1,034 

New Zealand. . . . 





2) 0 

2) 0 

2) 227 

2) 15 

0 

258 

Totals , . . 

28,061 

33,432 

25,450 

36,991 

49,079 

62,744 

54,024 

68,419 

426,447 

386,723 

Exporting Countries: 



Bye. 

Thousand centals (1 cental = too lb.). 



Bulgaria 

15 

295 

0 

0 

24 

397 

0 

0 

990 

,0 

Hungary. ...... 

77 

84 

0 

0 

190 

198 

0 

0 

1,486 

0 

Lithuania'.'.., . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

Poland/ . . ... , 

,584 

373 

9 

13 

1,003 

534 

9 

13 

2,513 

123 

Rumania . , 

0 

406 

0 

0 

9 

642 

0 

0 

1,676 

0 

IT. S. S. R, . 


. . . 

— , ■ 

— 



— 


,i) 23,642 

— 

Canada . ». , , , V 

*238 

271 

0 

0 

908 

353 

0 

0 

5,066 

0 

United. States . . . j 

■ 0 

9 


— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

622 

—» 

- Argentina/ V.i 

4 

88 

— 

— 

- 75 

150 

*— 

— 

4,766 

— 

Turkey 

40 

42 

0 

0 

66 

86 

0 

0 

690 

0 

■ Algeria ...... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

31 

0 

Importing Countries:' 











Germany'','.,. , , 

403 

432 

809 

293 

831 

454 

2,14! 

368 

2,046 

12,103 

Austria . . 

0 

0 

13 

82 

0 

0 

90 

168 

0 

1,728 

Belgium . . „ . , . „' 

44 

75 

139 

216 

108 

90 

357 

437 

639 

2,709 

Denmark 

0 

0 

622 

633 

0 

0 

1,340 

1,098 

0 

4,731 

Estonia , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

Finland .... .' . . , 

0 

0 

51! 

51 

0 

0 

655 

123 

0 

1,202 

France . 

0 

0 

46 

97 

0 

0 

168 

152 

0 

1,737 

Italy . . , . .' 

0 

0 

31 

15 

0 

0 

44 

20 

0 

157 

Latvia. , . . 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

99 

Norway . , .... 

0 

■ 0 

298 

238 

0 

0 

346 

536 

— - 

3,415 

Netherlands .... 

7 

68 

348 

538 

13 

115 

864 

937 

331 

4,405 

Sweden . . . . ... 

0 

0 

■ 13 

22 

0 

0 

231 

57 

26 

1,345 

Switzerland . . . . 

0 

0 

, . 37 

11 

0 

0 

64 

20 

0 

108 

Czechoslovakia » , . 

0 

2 

18 

507 

'2 

2 

82 

785 

7 

5,124 

Totals . , . 

1,414 

2445 

2,894 

2,736 

3,242 

3,038 

6,391 

4,751 

44,540 

39,001 


;ij st) See notes page 797. 



Twelve months 
(August x-July 31 } 


September 


Two months (August 1 -September 30 ) 


COUNTRIES 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 



1932 1 

1931 

193=5 | 

1931 

1932 | 

i93i 

1932 | 

1931 | 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour* — - 

Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lb.). 

Germany ..... 

20 

2 

2 

13 

20 

4 

9j 

37 

64 

Belgium ...... 

7 

7 

9 

7 

9 

11 

20 

18 

73 

Bulgaria 

Spain . 

11 

110 

0 

0 

24 

132 

0 

0 

752 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

18 

France ...... 

284 

571 

44 

26 

403 

1,426 

90 

66 

4,533 

Hungary. ..... 

146 

154 

0 

0 

207 

249 

0 

0 

2,130 

Italy 

448 

137 

13 

22 

933 

262 

31 

40 

2,218 

Bat via 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Lithuania ..... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

26 

Poland 

18 

64 

0 

0 

33 

88 

0 

0 

511 

Rumania 

9 

139 

0 

0 

9 

249 

0 

0 

855 

Yugoslavia .... 

4 

7 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

104 

Canada ...... 

754 

1,091 

2 

4 

1,402 

2,114 

2 

7 

10,551 

United States , . . 

728 

1,389 

0 

0 

1,543 

2,643 

0 

0 

15,091 

Argentina 

68 

183 

— 

— 

130 

353 

— 

— 

1,545 

Chile 





2 ) 2 

2 ) 0 

3 ) 0 

3) 0 

29 

India 

53 

66 

0 

0 

95 

134 

0 

0 

836 

Turkey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Japan 

439 

293 

2 

15 

758 

540 

2 

24 

3,470 

Algeria 

60 

4 

2 

4 

99 

20 

7 

7 

157 

Tunis 

15 

11 

0 

0 

33 

40 

2 

2 

146 

Australia ..... 

948 

2,524 

0 

0 

1.645 

3,371 

0 

0 

13,995 

1 mparting Countries: 
Austria ...... 

0 

0 

33 

64 

0 

2 

77 

79 

7 

Denmark 

2 

2 

55 

126 

4 

4 

128 

231 

13 

Estonia 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

7 

11 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

2 

150 

317 

0 

7 

518 

617 

26 

Finland . . . , . . 

0 

0 

HO 

172 

0 

0 

227 

342 

0 

Gr. Brit, and N. lrel. 

390 

397 

593 

1.063 

880 

789 

1,351 

1,967 

5,628 

Greece. 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

7 

18 

0 

Norway 

0 

0 

86 

104 

0 

0 

157 

269 

11 

Netherlands .... 

2 

4 

62 

71 

11 

7 

126 

174 

71 

Portugal 



42 

24 



51 

37 

— 

Sweden 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

Czechoslovakia , . . 

0 

0 

49 

148 

0 

2 

97 

172 

9 

Ceylon ...... 


— . 

26 

20 

— 


57 

62 

— 

Java and Madura . 

— 




— 

N 

2 ) 79 

2 ) 93 


Indo-China .... 


— 



• 


a) 31 

i) 26 

— 

Syria and Lebanon , 

0 

22 

9 

33 

4 

29 

35 

66 

93 

Egypt 




r) 0 

2 ) 0 

a) IB 

2 ) 168 

(1 

Union of South, Africa 


, ... . 




, , 



2 

New Zealand, ... 




f t r 

2 ) 0 

3) 0 

2 ) 26 

2 ) 26 

4 

Totals , . . 


7,185 

1,291 

2,248 

8,259 

12,493 

3,152 

4,564 

62,990 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria 

31 

139 

Baric 

0 

■y. — Tii 

0 

Lousard c 

53 

entals (r 

207 

cental ** : 

0 ■! 

too lb.). 

0 

406 

Spain .■ , . . , . , 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 ; 

0 

15 

Hungary. ..... 

22 

22 

0 

0 

29 

24 

0 

0 

55 

Bithuania . . ' . , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland 

437 

395 

. 0 

0 

538 

408 

0 

0 

3,146 

Rumania . . . , . 

3,314 

3,042 

0 

0 

5,604 

6,138 

0 

0 

15,911 

Czechoslovakia .... 

437 

115 

0 

0 

567 

119 

0 

0 

2,112 

U, S. S, II 



— , 




— ' 

s) 17,778 

Canada 

*’*368 

“‘*364 

0 

0 

‘ i j 33 

' 1,942 

0 

0 

6,499 

..United States: .... 

434 

322 

— 

— 

891 

794 


— 

2,524 

Argentina' ...... 

2 

75 

— 


20 

123 


■ 

6,274 

Chile 





a) 2 

2 ) 37 

2) 0 

2 ) 0 

492 

India' ■ . 

0 

0 

0 

*** O' 

2 

2 

0 

0 

666 

Syria, and Lebanon , 

7 

183 

. 33 

15 

18 

207 

53 

18 

384 

Turkey ...... 

132 

187 

0 

0 

287 

324 

Q 

0 

2,996 

Egypt , . . 



■a) 0 

a) 0 

2 ) .0 

a) 42 

2 

Tunis 

’*340 

7 

7 

'*'60 

924 

106 

13 

88 

820 

Australia ■ „ V ... . 

4 

18 

0 

0 

11 

90 

0 

0 

.1,614 

Importing Countries; ' 
Germany ...... 

0 

0 

134 

1,380 

0 

0 

478 

1,962 

18 

Austria 

0 

' O' 

152 

238 

0 

0 

267 

309 

0 

''Belgium.,' , ,. . . „ 

154 

75 

785 

1,001 

293 

146 

1,323 

1,530 

1,676 

Denmark . ' . . . 

35 

7 

82 

38 8 

. 37 

7 

245 

1,120 

470 

Estonia' « . ,' 



0 

0 

— ; 

— ■ 

0 

0 

26 

Irish ' Free State ' . . 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

2 

7 

; France . ... , 

0 

0 

, 935 

553 

0 

2 

1.607 

944 

15 

Gr. Brit, .and N. Ircl 

9 

0 

1,724 

1,975 

13 

0 

2,577 

3,267 

31 

Greece, '.' ,.v . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Italy' , 

0 

0 

35 

22 

0 

0 

282 

37 

0 

Latvia. . ,' ; ,' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

■- 0 

Norway.'.,", , ', 

0 

0 

9 

93 

0 

0 

9 

93 

0 

';'Ntt'ha'lan,ds,"B « ■: 

' 2 

9 

732 

961 

d ' 2. 

15 

1.276 

1,638 

" 262 ■ 

''Swit'«riaad'/, 

. "0" 

0 

320 

174 

, 0 

0 

478 

' 269 

2 

: Yiigoriavia,,. 

0 

4 

0 

20 

0 

9 

0 

20 

13 

■■ 'Algeria , V'.' ■ B . ' ... 

53 

68 

390 

686 

.... 37 

123 

741 

884 

1 ' 620 

Totals . . ; 

' 5*741 

5,034 

5390 

7,573 

10,463 

10,827 

9,351 

12,230 

■ 64,827 


229 

51 

0 

0 

262 

0 

287 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

4 

106 

57 

20 

0 


1,279 

1,290 

15 

4,045 

1,596 

11,224 

66 

1,358 

723 

201 

37 

1,182 

401 

1,138 

388 

397 

2,430 

15 

238 

29*083 


0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

104 

0 

273 

556 

0 

15,172 
2,050 
9,396 
3,331 
0 
483 
9,4,82 
14,039 
172 
800 
■' ■ '4 
794 
9,H2 
2,989 
37 
2.520 
71 * 325 , 



s 


792 — 


COUNTRIES 

September 

Two months {August i -September 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31) . 

Exports J 

Imports j 

Exports j 

Imports jj 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 j 

193* 

*933 | 

193* 

1933 | 

1931 | 

1932 | 

*93* | 

1931-32 

1931-33 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental ~ 100 

lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Iiisli Free State . . 

4 

9 

0 

33 

7 

9 

0 

82 

73 

220 

Hungary. ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland ...... 

4 

2 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania ..... 

282 

112 

0 

0 

346 

121 

0 

0 

295 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

201 

57 

0 

4 

306 

75 

0 

49 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada ....... 

357 

236 

79 

108 

631 

492 

187 

165 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

128 

(01 

0 

0 

485 

172 

0 

0 

891 

22 

Argentina ..... 

553 

937 

— 

— - 

1,237 

1,671 

— 

— 

16,250 

— 

Chile ....... 





z) 18 

2 ) 13 

2 ) 0 

z) 0 

22,3 

0 

Algeria ...... 

9 

9 

2 

121 

22 

9 

1 ! 

190 

273 

384 

Tunis ....... 

20 

24 

0 

0 

53 

79 

0 

' 0 

212 

0 

Australia 

22 

2 

0 

0 

42 

11 

0 

0 

108 

2 

Importing' Countries: 











Germany . . . . . 

0 

0 

II 

20 

0 

0 

15 

115 

9 

223 

Austria . . . . ... 

0 

0 

86 

90 

0 

0 

157 

181 

0 

1,462 

Belgium ...... 

2 

0 

20 

97 

4 

0 

90 

304 

37 

1,501 

Denmark 

7 

7 

26 

73 

7 

31 

37 

179 

66 

474 

Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Finland 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

9 

35 

20 

55 

France ...... 

0 

0 

101 

99 

0 

0 

421 

260 

7 

3,214 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

9 

401 

970 

2 

13 

999 

1.799 

203 

8,494 

Italy . . . . . . . 

0 

0 

399 

267 

0 

0 

463 

417 

0 

4,074 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

4 

22 

0 

0 

11 

62 

2 

273 

Netherlands . . . . 

0 

4 

154 

260 

0 

9 

320 

.346 

44 

2,381 

Sweden ..... 

0 

0 

66 

77 

7 

0 

150 

3O0 

18 ! 

1.157 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

295 

282 

0 

0 

553 

67 2 

2 

5,03.3 

Totals . . . 

1,59 i 

1,509 

1,644 

2,547 

3,174 

2,689 

3,423 

5,158 

24*4,99 

29,697 




Maize. — Thousand centals (t cental *» 100 lb,). 









Ei.bvbn months 


1 Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries : 





i (November 1 -September 

3o) 

(Nov. 1 -Oct. 31) 

Bulgaria ..... 

141 

64 

0 

0 

2,663 

3,382 

0 

0 

3,477 

0 

Rumania 

1,894 

886 

0 

0 

32,415 

17,518 

2 

2 

18,638 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

40 

0 

2 

1,550 

6,400 

26 

9 

6,420 

24 

.United States . . . 

148 

55 

9 

4 

2,044 

1,202 

207 

516 

1,314 

520 

'Argentina ..... 

10.686 

22.664 


— 

165,274 

174,481 



198,721 

— « 

Brazil 




— 

2 ) 0 

2) 18 

— 


18 

«**« 

Java and Madura . 



— . 



cl 2,319 

2) 2.260 



2,407 


ludo-China. .... 



— 

■ — 1 

a) 2,105 

2) 1,863 

— 

— . 

2,584 


Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

4 

2 

0 

7 

157 

35 

49 

159 

49 

■.Turkey .. . . . . , 

29 

53 

0 

0 

355 

198 

0 

0 

212 

0 

.Egypt ...... 



fl * iff 


2 ) 11 

2 ) ■ 4 

2 ) 44 

a) 139 

4 

298 

Union 0! South Africa 

* f .393 

”977 

0 

0 

3,821 

2,185 

0 

0 

3,298 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany 

0 

0 

1,250 

1,133 

0 

0 

16,239 

9,041 

0 

10,007 

Austria - , , . . , 

0 

0 

653 

758 

0 

2 

7,187 

5,576 

2 

6,270 

Belgium . , 

57 

88 

1,618 

2,134 

1,268 

791 

17,641 

15,655 

955 

17,075 

Denmark , 

0 

0 

756 

1.554 

0 

0 

20,393 

12,200 

0 

13,539 

'Spain . . '..I ,, . . v ' 

0 

0 

344 

390 

0 

0 

6,691 

3,455 

0 

3,666 

Irish Free State « . 

0 

0 

1,254 

1,146 

0 

26 

12,639 

10,523 

26 

12,044 

■ Finland . . . . ■ , . . 

0 

0 

84 

84 

0 

0 

531 

302 

0 

■ 355 

France ; . 

0 

0 

2,787 

2,994 

26 

37 

23,526 

20,446 

40 

23,755 

Gr. Brit, and N. Del. 

218 

198 

6,206 

4,967 

2,952 

2,163 

58,674 

46,258 

2,407 

53,281 

Greece. ' . , ' . . 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

3,373 

364 

0 

373 

-'Hungary.'", , . . . 

2 

0 

66 

132 

66 

236 

939 

2,260 

240 

2,337 

Italy V . . . * . .... 

0 

0 

558 

2,037 

4 

7 

15,474 

15,768 

7 

17,447 

Norway , 1 , 

0 

0 

212 

542 

0 

0 

3,730 

3,649 

0 

3,977 

.Netherlands. .A 

11 

13 

3,175 

3,386 

209 

265 

34,840 

28,823 

273 

32,441 

Poland' .... ,. , *■ » 

0 

0 

9 

22 

0 

0 

119 

470 

0 

496 

Portugal' ,■ , ,. 

— * 

— 

190 

137 

<— ■ 

— 

1,290 

1,470 


1,605 

Sweden . . . . . ■. . . 

0 

0 

410 

915 

0 

0 

5,739 

6,501 

0 

7,311 

Switzerland,.:.'. .. 

0 

0 

500 

443 

2 

, 2 

3,444 

3,003 

2 

3,611 

.Czechoslovakia'*'. , 

0 

* 0 

271 

1,045 

0 

2 

9,764 

11,413 

2 

13,115 

Canada 

0 

0 

174 

317 

13 

9 

3,459 

3,975 

9 

4,760 

■'Japan'. . ... 

' — 


2 

126 

— 


1,693 

1,565 


1,689 

Tunis . . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

324 

271 

9 

298 

Totals . » . 

17,581 

25,042 

20,543 

24,283 

217,104 

213,217 

248,023 

203,703 

241,224 

230,345 


-■) See notes page 797 . 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: j 

Spain ....... 

Italy ....... 

United States . . , 
Brazil ....... 

India ....... 

ludo-CMna. .... 

Siam ....... 

Egypt ...... 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria ...... 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Estonia ...... 

Irish Free State . . 
France ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. , 

Hungary. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania ..... 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 
Poland ...... 

Portugal 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland ..... 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada .... . , . 

Chile 

Ceylon ...... 

Java and Madura . 
Japan 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Turkey 

Algeria * 

Tunis ....... 

Union of SouthAfrica 
Australia ..... 

New Zealand. . . . 

Totals . . , 


.September 

Nine months (January z -September 30) 

Twelve months 
(January i-Dee. 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports J 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 | 1931 

1933 | 1931 

| 1932 | 1931 

| 1932 

X 93 X 

1931 

1931 


Rice. — * Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 


46 

55 

0 

0 

597 

531 

0 

0 

833 

0 

55 

154 

4 

11 

2,280 

2,374 

42 

46 

3,325 

55 

104 

93 

7 

7 

2,033 

1,867 

137 

265 

2,771 

328 



— . 

— 

2) 569 

2) 1,482 

— 

— 

1,993 

— 

3,397 

*2.590 

29 

15 

41,394 

38,71! 

476 

450 

48,442 

692 



— 

— 

2) 18,620 

2) 15,737 

— 

— 

20,715 

— * 

*2,963 

* i ,407 

— 

— 

25,426 

18,409 

— 

— 

25,029 

— 





a) 185 

2) 525 

3) 708 

2) 302 

686 

833 

68 

SOI 

827 

1,089 

838 

948 

6,054 

6,768 

1,373 

8,962 

0 

0 

35 

42 

0 

0 

412 

454 

0 

756 

11 

22 

37 

137 

168 

134 

915 

1.069 

190 

1,349 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

88 

110 

0 

157 




0 

2 


— 

13 

26 

.« — 

33 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

40 

42 

0 

' 53 

62 

71 

635 

1,027 

606 

697 

5,961 

4,795 

937 

6,792 

7 

11 

265 

203 

137 

163 

2,019 

1,936 

27! 

2,690 



— 

29 

37 


— 

38! 

410 

— « 

540 

0 

0 

55 

9 

0 

2 

317 

337 

2 

48 S 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

13 

66 

0 

82 

0 

0 1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

33 

18 

0 

22 ’ 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

60 

95 

0 

117 

262 

185 

600 

. 258 

1,367 

1,944 

2,427 

4,400 

2,480 

4, 963 

13 

86 

0 

359 

249 

300 

1.025 

1,504 

606 

1,726 



64 

55 

— 

— * 

683 

688 

— 

6B 




0 

0 


— 

90 

123 

— 

123 

0 

0 

15 

33 

0 

0 

265 

293 

0 

454 

0 

0 

82 

60 

0 

0 

820 

778 

0 

1,127 

0 

0 

22 

46 

2 

2 

342 

575 

4 

51 1 

0 

0 

22 

1 1 

9 

0 

520 

569 

0 

710 







2) 161 

2) 399 

— 

441 

0 

0 

653 

*’*840 

2 

15 

8,069 

7,763 

18 

10,196 





2) 24 

i) 174 

2) 2,361 

a) 4,303 

232 

6,323 

7 

”322 

’*282 

“276 

635 

3,986 

2,328 

2,070 

4,195 

2,773 

0 

0 

15 

24 

0 

0 

247 

229 

0 

'322 

0 

0 

7 

20 

0 

0 

66 

146 

0 

' 183. 

0 

0 

7 

11 

9 

2 

146 

101 

2 

179 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

31 

26 

0 

31 





3) 0 

3) 0 

3) 489 

3) 664 

0 

1,02 V 

9 

9 

2 

4 

68 

104 

33 

24 

161 

29 





2) 0 

3) 0 

2) 46 

2) 55 

0 

■ '73' 

7,004 

5,!06 

3,784 

4,601 

95,200 

88,107 

37,798 

41,899 i 

114,265 

55,744 


Countries: 


Irel 


Exporting Countries: 

Estonia . 

Lithuania 
Argentina 
India . . 

Tunis . . 

Importing 
; Germany 
Belgium „' 

Denmark 
.Spain » . 

Finland . 

France ■ ■ . 

Gr. Brit, and' 
Greece.' . 

Hungary.. 

Italy , . 

Latvia, . 

Norway . 
.Netherlands 
Poland , 

■ Sweden . 
Czechoslovaks 
'Yugoslavia 
Canada ., , 

.United' States 
Japan . 

Australia 

Totals 


0 

7 

4,323 

148 

2 

2 

4 


0 

4,488 


Lin, seed, — Thousand centals (x cental » ioo lb.). 


0 

0 

0 ! 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

112 

130 

0 

0 

247 

3,042 



33,954 

33,169 


— 

41,681 

154 

~ 0 

~~ 0 

1,272 

1,834 

0 

0 

2,520 

0 

0 

0 

22 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

919 

417 

B 

9 

7,198 

5,981 

13 

15 

287 

300 

121 

84 

2,562 

2,901 

205 


31 

13 

_• 

mm ■ 

379 

337 

' *— 


37 

33 


mm 

403 

333 

■ ■— » . 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

42 

51 

0 

0 

340 

414 

4 

13 

3,688 

4,169 

18 

0 

655 

615 

2 

4 

6,246 

5,750 

4 

0 

15 

11 

0 

0 

60 

71 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

3! 

0 

' 2 

42 

0 

165 

82 

0 

0 

1,067 

1,014 

0 

0 

0 

7 

20 

55 ! 

40 

73 

106 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

293 

234 

0 

2 

1,105 

710 

73 

46 

7,555 

7,244 

49 

0 

7 

7 

2 

7 

139 

269 

7 


84 

99 


■ — ■. 

816 

919 

~~ 

2 

101 

84 

■ ~ 2 

4 

536 

454 

7 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

84 

115 

0 

■ : 0 

0 

9 

2 

.483 

256 

26 

! 584 


337 

1.382 



3,463 

6,486 




2 

. , ■ 7 

: 


112 

148 


0 

15 

13 

0 

0 

401 

262 

0 

3,224 

4,166 

4,214 

35,610 

35,877 

35,340 

36,839 

45,491 


• 0 
0 

7,507 
3,702 
417 
465 
68 
5,814 
7,599 
■ 95 
2 

1,351 

90 

289 

9,255 

273 

1,056 

582 

126 

194 

8,109 

185 

291 

47,470 


2) 3) See notes page 797. 
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COUNTRIES 

September 

Nine months (January i-Svptemlier 30) 

Twelve 
(January x 

MONTHS^ 
-Dee, 31)] 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

*93* 

rj>32 

*93* 

*932 

1931 

1932 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 





Austria 

205 

439 

15 

22 

692 

1,872 

796 


1,534 

2,862 

1,565 

'Denmark 

27,537 

29,308 

0 

103 

269,373 

286.661 

880 


1 ,276 

378,429 

1,596 

'Estonia ...... 

3,153 

3,997 

0 

0 

22,300 

25,172 

0 


0 

31,844 

to 

Irish Free State . . 

6.252 

5,115 

9 

24 

29,716 

34,275 

2,604 


3,219 

42,307 

3,325 

Finland ...... 

2,280 

2,994 

0 

0 

25,832 

31,284 

0 


0 

38,367 

0 

Hungary. ..... 

498 

655 

0 

0 

3,042 

1,922 

0 


117 

4,065 

117 

Latvia. ....... 

4,848 

4,716 

0 

0 

32,179 

32,435 

0 


22 

41.313 

24 

Lithuania 

3,053 

2,504 

0 

0 

18,071 

15,726 

0 


0 

19,191 

0 

Norway ...... 

73 

128 

7 

57 

1,971 

1,418 

79 


271 

1,629 

379 

Netherlands .... 

3,499 

6.096 

71 

185 

27,673 

58,784 

8,792 


4,506 

72,660 

8,887 

Poland 

37 

3,208 

392 

0 

2,648 

23,023 

809 


29 

27,470 

31 

Sweden 

2,780 

3,470 

2 

9 

23,276 

34,375 

24 


15 

43,162 

40 

U. S.S.R.. . , . . 



— 

— 

x) 22,401 

1) 18,052 

— 


— 

68,024 


Argentina ..... 

2,390 

1,768 

— 


39,414 

30,699 

— 


— . 

51.132 

— 

India ....... 

13 

29 

42 

22 

170 

254 

311 


245 

366 

344 

Syria and Lebanon. 

3! 

313 

161 

29 

214 

1,506 

1,484 


220 

1,817 

344 

Australia ..... 

15,792 

30,494 

0 

0 

142,406 

142,384 

0 


0 

208,924 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

7,390 

11,720 

— 

— 

152,461 

149,018 

— 



220,814 


1 mporting Countries: 












Germany ..... 

315 

22 

15,600 

18,512 

474 

236 

113,657 


159,860 

269 

220,950 

Belgium 

123 

260 

2,310 

3,785 

1,759 

2, 057 

36,041 


29,648 

2,756 

41,562 

Spain ....... 

2 

9 

0 

0 

. 37 

75 

26 


42 

88 

121 

France ...... 

745 

1,193 

414 

1.984 

5,822 

7,665 

15,882 


34,963 

1 1,036 

40,836 

Gf. Brit, and N. Irel. 

545 

1,993 

78,469 

66,880 

31,740 

26,462 

713,409 


677,564 

40,228 

903,967 

Greece. ...... 


— 

82 

174 

— 

— 

911 


1,343 


2,059 

Italy ....... 

. 33 

42 

35 

174 

730 

1,186 

3,380 


4,808 

1,268 

6,177 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

15 

1,887 

4 

9 

6,916 


17,018 

20 

23,358 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

62 

198 

276 

26 

366 

2,328 


3,516 

661 

4,107 

Canada ...... . 

101 

1,664 

2 

0 

3,195 

7,884 

187 


2,818 

10,681 

2,822 

United States . . . 

97 

139 

31 

77 

1,279 

1,667 

802 


957 

2,008 

1,881 

Ceylon ...... 

— . 


37 

29 

— . 


443 


428 


642 

Java and Madura . 

W, 

— .. 



— 


3) 5,844 

,0 

5,767 


8,514 

Japan . .. . . , . . 

ft*. 


11 

13 

— 

■ —» 

S 12 


165 


231 

Algeria 

2 

2 

68 

362 

29 

46 

2.577 


3,117 

73 

4,389 

Egypt ...... 



* 


a) 351 

a) 24 

2) 531 

4) 

1,545 

77 

2,041 

Tunis ....... 

0 

0 

95 

60 

2 

4 

864 


628 

9 

930 

Totals . . . 

82,044 

312,342 

98,066 

94,669 

859,287 

936,541 

919,689 


955,641 

1,323,550 

1,281,239 

Exporting Countries : 




Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 





Denmark ..... 

1,876 

873 

4 

46 

10,267 

6,982 

104 


456 

1 9,383 

604 

■Finland . . . . . 

1,008 

467 

2 

4 

5,609 

4,570 

13 


20 

1 5,7 76 

33 

Italy 

6,898 

9,317 

924 

1,175 

47,351 

64,547 

6,433 


7,954 

I 89,043 

10,115 

■Lithuania 

152 

282 

0 

2 

1,276 

1,854 

2 


9 

1 2,546 

11 

Norway .... , , . 

474 

410 

24 

46 

2,632 

1,896 

168 


406 

! 2.840 

562 

Netherlands .... 

17,864 

16,619 

82 

123 

129,553 

144,478 

767 


952 

: 190,460 

1,345 

■ : Poland „ . , 

77 

209 

42 

71 

635 

2,116 

412 


582 

' 2,884 

761 

Switzerland ..... . 

4,965 

5,730 

364 

897 

32,395 

44,322 

3,651 


5,093 

i 54,307 

8,470 

Czechoslovakia ... 

351 

1,138 

331 

333 

4,608 

6,367 

2,284 


2,961 

1 10,981 

3,779 

Yugoslavia , „ , . 

348 

474 

13 

22 

1,614 

2,870 

119 


183 

1 ■ 4,198 

243 

Canada .... . . , 

13,872 

16,689 

46 

93 

55,656 

47,929 

710 


979 

84,790 

1,446 

Australia' 

679 

309 

0 

0 

4,389 

4,209 

11 


20 

7,405 

24 

New Zealand. ', . ... 

6,299 

5,897 

0 

0 

129,873 

131,237 

2 


4 

181,703 

4 

Importing Countries: 












'.Geramny V . . 

353 

694 

12,970 

10,684 

2,895 

4,930 

81,655 


90,438 

7372 

120,404 

'■.Austria..,. . 

384 

719 

201 

408 

2,51! 

4,722 

2,948 


4,685 

6,232 

5,781 

Belgium . ..... 

55 

71 

5,534 

4,969 

428 

608 

35,109 


37,472 

814 

49,600 

.Spain . ., ■.., . , 

15 

18 

289 

520 

198 

207 

1,660 


2,787 

236 

3.867 

Irish 'Free. 'State .'.,■■ 

r 0 

22 

265 

278 

29 

99 

1,704 


1,903 

194 

2,687 

^France , ■'. ,« .. 

2,231 

2,399 

4,422 

8,514 

20,715 

23,847 

37,421 


61,436 

33,239 

82,810 

' Gr. Brit, and N, Irel. 

608 

586 

31,416 

21,958 

5,322 

5,393 

255,243 


234,643 

7,346 

323,091 

Gteece. , *. . , . ; 

112 

26 

35 

249 

220 

143 

3,283 


2,493 

190 

3.960 

'Hungary, 

2 

7 

0 

13 

29 

88 

11 


185 

110 

203 

Portugal ..... 


. 

49 

57 



353 


516 


842 

Sweden ■... .' 

.'■«-» 

■ — 

119 

198 



683 


1,133 


1,691 

United States , . : 

99 

121 

4,665 

5,516 

1,151 

1362 

37,876 


43,561 

1,863 

61,992 

■India' 

0 

0 

90 

62 

2 

2 

639 


602 

7 

886 

Java 'and Madura 

... 

■ — » 





2) 1,043 

2} 

1,032 


1,658 

Syria and Lebanon . 

24 

0 

* **141 

73 

46 

75 

■ 703 


516 

~ 86 

708 

Algeria , . ■, , 

7 

.. 11 

1,949 | 

520 

no 

130 

8,016 


5,761 

172 

11.182 

Egypt, 





a) 148 

2) 40 

2} 2,987 

3) 

4,830 

73 

7,304 

Tunis'.'.'. . . . „■. 

■'.:*" o,j 

, *'* ,2 

* *179 

183 

9 

22 

1,446 


1,398 

24 

2*033 

Totals . . 

58,753 I 

63,090 

64,156 

57,014 

459,671 

505,045 

485,456 


515,010 

704,274' 

708,096 


i). s) See notes p&m 797. 
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September 

Two months {August i~Septembcr 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports ] 

Imports j 

Exports j 

Imports jj 

Exports 

Imports 



1932 | 

*93* 

1932 j 

*93* 

1933 | 


1932 

I93i 

1931-32 

1931-3- 

Export ing Co u nines: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (1 cental « 100 lb,). 



United States , 


4,004 

3,005 

35 

26 

6.475 

4,154 

71 

64 

46,787 

620 

Argentina . . . 


93 

75 

— 

— 

203 

163 

— 


584 


Brazil ..... 




— 

— 

2 ) 2 

-) 7 

— 

— 

183 

— 

India ..... 


653 

445 

55 

86 

985 

1,484 

93 

165 

7,088 

2.249 

Egypt .... 
Importing Countt 

■ies: 





2 ) 395 

2 ) 705 

3 ) 0 

a) 0 

7,500 

0 

Germany . . . 


143 

183 

467 

384 

280 

337 

906 

811 

1,640 

8,327 

Austria .... 


0 

0 

33 

37 

0 

0 

57 

71 

0 

551 

Belgium .... 


18 

35 

115 

117 

40 

73 

198 

240 

348 

1,349 

Denmark . . . 



— 

13 

9 

— 


18 

13 

MM 

139 

Spain ..... 


2 

2 

141 

93 

4 

2 

300 

148 

24 

2,337 

Estonia .... 


0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

75 

Finland .... 


0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

22 

29 

0 

159 

France .... 


31 

60 

522 

146 

55 

no 

763 

333 

494 

4,264 

Or. Brit, and N. Ird. 

35 

3! 

723 

432 

77 

64 

1,680 

1,054 

485 

12,452 

Greece 


0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

24 

31 

0 

192 

Hungary. . . . 


0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

0 

46 

60 

0 

333 

Italy ..... 


0 

0 

260 

216 

0 

0 

503 

430 

0 

4,039 

Latvia. .... 


0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

11 

9 

0 

51' 

Norway .... 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

■2 

0 

44 

Netherlands ' . . 


2 

2 

35 

64 

2 

2 

79 

139 

7 

860 

Poland .... 


2 

2 

12 M 

93 

4 

4 

229 

190 

22 

1,074 

Portugal . . , 


— 

<— 

33 

24 

— 

— 

66 

53 

— 

434 

Sweden .... 


— 

— 

44 

29 

— 

— 

68 

77 

— 

564 

Switzerland . . 


0 

4 

33 

31 

0 

4 

62 

60 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia . 


15 

13 

139 

141 

24 

22 

262 

282 

137 

2,002 

Yugoslavia . , 


0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

42 

33 

0 

201 

Canada .... 


—* 


49 

5? 

— 

— . 

no 

99 


974 

Japan, .... 


0 

84 

820 

1,177 

0 

84 

1,426 

1*903 

!,04i 

16,486 

Algeria .... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

Totals . 


4,998 

3,941 

3*712 

3,225 

8,546 

7,215 

7,056 

6,307 

66,348 

60,288 






Wool, — (Thousand lb,). 




Exporting Countries: 





I Tvvblvb months (September j" August 31) 

Twelve months ; 
(Sept-, X- August 31) 

Irish Free State 

.. 

1,186 

1,138 

148 

77 

9,949 

7,965 

948 

752 



Hungary. , . . 


353 

428 

35 

66 

2*344 

6,931 

1,270 

1,612 



( a) 

14,249 

5,525 


— 

244,579 

299,237 

— 

*— . 


MM 

Argentina . , ' , 

U) 

1 ,270 

615 

— 

— 

8,098 

4,266 

— 

— 


— ■ 

Chile 


**. 

— 

— 

24*441 

28,455 

. — . 

— 

...» 

— . 

India:. .... 


*3,025 

2*681 

536 

373 

35,402 

41,806 

5,020 

4,857 



Syria and Lebanon . 

571 

384 

355 

154 

3,935 

9,315 

985 

3,944 

'™«« 

— 

Algeria , . . . 


551 

622 

229 

93 

6,856 

16,835 

1,252 

1,371 


— 

Egypt .... 


12,663 


.»* 

... 

1,413 

3,752 

4 

11 



( «} 

1,131 

0 

0 

298,044 

269,750 

0 

33 



: mm 

Un, of S. Africa. 

\ b) 

527 

121 

0 

0 

5,296 

4,830 

1,239 

500 


— 

Australia .. . , , 


66,478 

44*276 

13 

9 

762,756 

749,740 

2,008 

2,337 


, — 

{ &) 

7,516 

3*924 

0 

0 

58,535 

43,923 

15 

53 

— 

: 

New Zealand, . 

j a) 

1,788 

772 

0 

0 

177,836 

172,382 

2 

0 

■ _ 



X 6) 

4,257 

4,211 

9 

0 

43,314 

44,675 

13 

0 

— 


I mportins. Countries: 




6,612 


11,305 

241,740 

329,621 



Germany ... . 


514 

1,237 

10,179 

9,780 

— * - 

. — . 

X b) 

602 

1,153 

2,401 

1,698 

9,681 

13,153 

31,656 

30,552 

— 


Austria . , . . 

9 

20 

633 

395 

82 

254 

11,532 

14,251 



t a) 

3*549 

1,250 

4,868 

4,411 

18,715 

10,311 

116,938 

138*435 



Belgium , i. . . . 

U) 

1*967 

. 1,759 

373 

170 

22,465 

21,638 

3*036 

3,918 

— ■ ■ ■ 


Denmark . . . 

7 

4 

617 

227 

157 

93 

4,409 

3,591 



Spain 


172 

128 

1,517 

243 

2,566 

3,946 

10,483 

10,481 


'' *""* 

Finland . . . . 


15 

2 

399 

168 

86 

64 

2,762 

2,328 

— 

“““ . : 

France , ' , , , 


2*696 

4,742 

14,551 

10,384 

45,631 

51,522 

393,099 

482,693 

— 


Or. 'Brit, and N. 

Ird, 

11,784 

6*341 

33,748 

29,103 

315,628 

309,823 

888,010 

821,498 


“ 

Greece, , , , 

0 

0 

119 

225 

300 

395 

2,094 

3,025 

— 


(a) 

\t>) 

40 

130 

8,801 

4,628 

1,232 

2,161 

145,076 

96,622 

— ' 

T ■ 

Italy ... . : , 

463 

236 

1,373 

1,206 

1,620 

5,051 

14,290 

9,599 

— 

'.***'.' 

Norway . . . , 

18 

62 

194 

152 

756 

725 

2,355 

1,607 


V”. 

( 

262 

157 

311 

538 

, 1,933 

2,394 

7,229 

8,770 


. : — : 

Netherlands . . . 

U) 

97 

20 

915 

483 

739 

388 

8,148 

7,134 

■ T* ' 

, ■ — *. 

Poland . . ... . . 

106 

379 

1,709 

853 

1687 

2,610 

27,084 

38,253 



■Sweden 




1,063 

977 

■*—■■■ 

— 

17,745 

15,461 

' — 

— 

Switzerland , , 


31 

*” 62 

1,168 

542 

397 

366 

20,150 

18,922 

. . , ^ 

— 

Czechoslovakia , 


49 

176 

3,552 

1,786 

1,892 

1,590 

32,038 

36,952 

. : ■ T 

— 

Yugoslavia vu. 


22 

0 

302 

225 

152 

24 

2,937 

7,963 


— 



547 

99 

346 

366 

5,159 

2,271 

6,277 

12,017 

— 

T 

" United'". States . * 


154 

130 

1.554 

11,676 

3,893 

2,227 

82,777 

153,220 

— 


Japan:: v , 


13 

15 

686 

6,343 

77 

13 

192,901 

142,252 

•—* 

— 



4 

20 

46 

57 

172 

463 

465 

800 

— 


J -Total®''., 


137,555 

83,950 

02,750 

84,240 

2*127*598 

2,146,649 

2,277,987 

2*405,435 




a) ®s Wool, greasy: f>) «*■ Wool, scoured, — s») See notes page 797, 
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COUNTRIES 

September 

Three months 

(July 1 -Sept. 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

September 

Three months 

(July i-Sept. 30 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly r- 
Juue 30 } 

X932 | 

X 931 

*932 | 

*93i 

1931-32 

1932 | 

1931 

X 932 | 

1931 

X93I-33 


Coffee. 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 






ExportingCountries: 






Brazil 



2 ) 135,188 

a) 321,170 

2,022,263 

Ceylon .... * 

17.522 

15,111 

57,706 

52,250 

245,982 

India 

509 

150 

558 

273 

17,926 

India 

58,945 

54,55! 

136,427 

123,477 

342,946 

Java' and Madura, . 



2 ) 26,381 

a) 10,723 

51,725 

Java and Madura . 



2 ) 25,067 

2 ) 25,289 

163,312 







Japan. 

4,537 

3,336 

11,707 

9,387 

24,590 

Importing Countries: 






I mporlingCoxmtnes: 






Germany „ , , . . 

79 

196 

474 

692 

1,649 

Belgium ..... 

0 

2 

4 

9 

22 

Belgium 

44 

1,012 

181 

2,172 

9,643 

Irish Free State . 

0 

35 

7 

64 

258 

France ...... 

2 

0 

2 

4 

15 

France ..... 

2 

0 

4 

7 

57 

Netherlands. . . , 

1,788 

1,127 

4,072 

3,018 

15,265 

Gr.Brit.and N.Ircl. 

6,199 

7,015 

23,063 

20,845 

77,887 

Portugal ..... 

108 

79 

335 

192 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

11 

26 

40 

139 

Switzerland, . . . 

35 

26 

84 

126 

613 

United States . . 

31 

40 

73 

84 

474 

Canada ■ . . . . . 

2 

2 

9 

11 

42 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

United States. . . 

600 

1,041 

3,294 

4,517 

22,593 

Algeria 

2 

0 

7 

4 

49 

Ceylon ....... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Union of S, Africa. 



3 ) 2 

3) 7 

121 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

7 

2 

46 

Australia .... 

60 

64 

159 

194 

549 

Australia .... » 

4 

9 

7 

18 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



2 ) 15 

2 ) 4 

148 

Totals . . . 


- 

- 


2,143,06 

Totals . . . 

87,307 

80,165 

254,267 

231,663 

856,554 

Importing Countries; 



Imports. 


I mportingCountries: 



Imports. 


Germany . . . . . 

18,377 

24,269 

62,457 

73,260 

307,608 

Germany .... 

820 

836 

2,238 

2,363 

10,494 

Austria ... , , 

1,182 

1,314 

5,364 

3,576 

16.998 

Austria 

66 

77 

322 

289 

1,131 

; Belgium 

12,178 

10.289 

28,535 

34,939 

114,674 

Belgium 

46 

42 

123 

150 

661 

Bulgaria , . . , . 

11 

62 

77 

273 

1,658 

Denmark .... 

106 

101 

245 

289 

1,380 

Denmark 

3,287 

4,956 

7,269 

, 15,518 

66,439 

Spain ...... 

24 

9 

68 

73 

322 

Spain ...... 

2,983 

2,965 

9,894 

10,243 

53,912 

Estonia 

7 

15 

11 

31 

172 

Estonia 

20 

22 

22 

53 

298 

Irish Free State . 

1,682 

2,407 

4,998 

5,176 

25,122 

Irish .Free State . 

26 

22 

68 

88 

522 

Finland ..... 

15 

20 

44 

55 

249 

Finland. ..... 

2,837 

3,128 

8,239 

8,91 i 

32,481 

France 

238 

236 

670 

703 

3,419 

France 

32,518 

42.94C 

94,691 

120,626 

426,660 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Or, .Britain and N. 






Ireland .... 

59,853 

47,355 

149,364 

140,600 

550,364 

Ireland, .... 

2,549 

2,987 

9,837 

9,403 

37,516 

Greece. 

44 

84 

119 

154 

699 

Greece ...... 

736 

1,049 

2,299 

3,245 

13,010 

Hungary. .... 

66 

64 

143 

161 

562 

Hungary » . . . . 

498 

423 

1,574 

1,770 

6,041 

Italy 

15 

20 

35 

46 

333 

Italy.., ..... 

7,341 

7,663 

20,964 

22,035 

93,393 

Latvia, ..... 

. 7 

15 

26 

35 

128 

Latvia 

18 

37 

49 

95 

375 

Lithuania .... 

4 

15 

24 

35 

119 

Lithuania ..... 

24 

42 

86 

99 

445 

Norway ..... 

33 

26 

97 

49 

386 

Norway ..... 

3,113 

3,120 

8,688 

10,174 

38,189 

Netherlands . , . 

2,685 

2,379 

7,313 

7,551 

30,836 

Netherlands . , , 

10,970 

9,707 

24,141 

27,318 

103,379 

Poland ..... 

284 

397 

802 

1,025 

4,317 

Poland . . .... 

1,032 

1,389 

3,428 

4,222 

17,185 

Portugal .... 

0 

62 

66 

176 

648 

Portugal'., , . . . 

417 

730 

1,942 

2,456 

10,657 

Sweden ..... 

79 

60 

179 

112 

858 

■ .Sweden ' . ' . , , , 

8,949 

8,386 

23,056 

17,549 

107,586 

Switzerland ... 

152 

179 

40; 

434 

1,792 

Switzerland'. . . 

2,264 

1,843 

7,432 

7,079 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia, . 

117 

273 

256 

49-1 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia , ♦ 

1,995 

3,084 

6,089 

7,968 

32,386 

Yugoslavia . . . 

77 

86 

117 

18: 

622 

Yugoslavia. , , » . 

1,620 

1,684 

3,726 

4,921 

17,434 

Canada . . . , . 

2,057 

2,035 

5,386 

4,890 

39,031 

; V. Canada'' .. . ,/ , 

1,523 

1,949 

5,326 

6,457 

’ 31,963 

United States . . 

9,405 

8,567 

23,689 

23,122 

90,460 

United' States. , . 

103,510 

104,768 

271,337 

366,771 

1,628,986 

Chile 



2 ) 569 

a) 1,492 

5,172 

• Chile, 



a) 675 

a) 2 , 00 * 

9,308 

Syria and Lebanon 

*"’9 

1 “*44 

2 ( 

93 

586 

Ceylon ... . ■. , , , 

’ 187 

**514 

57€ 

1,801 

3,572 

Turkey ..... 

154 

‘ 168 

915 

470 

1,504 

Japan"'. , 

■' 456 

417 

736 

1,276 

6,724 

Algeria 

443 

■ 331 

999 

531 

10,421 

Syria and Lebanon . 

196 

243 

42£ 

547 

2,324 

Egypt 



2 ) 3,481 

2 ) 3,457 

13,999 

Turkey.,/, .... » 

553 

1,001 

4,486 

2,610 

8,841 

Tunis ..... 

**214 

*247 

iy 

4,482 

6,669 

Algeria ..'.' 1 , „ 

2,141 

2,952 

7,443 

7/83 

30,532 

Union of S, Africa'. 

# * * 


3 ) 1,005 

3 ) 1,199 

12,683 

'Egypt/ 



2 ) 3,040 

2 ) 2,443 

15,862 

Australia . » ... 

4,026 

3,446 

13,19; 

10,96^ 

44,899 

i Tunis ' . ' . ' 

* VS3 

*410 

769 

811 

3,190 

■New Zealand' , . . 



2 ) 1,82; 

a) 2,169 

> 2,522 

Un. of S, Africa , 

; : ■" . 


3 ) 2,233 

3 ) 4,82-1 

26,026 







Australia . . . . 

*245 

*337 

611 

858 

3,510 







New Zealand , „ . 



2 } 71 

2 ) 97 

452 

Exporting Countries : 






Exporting Countries:, 






India ....... 

721 

992 

1,896 

2,37C 

1 6,486 

India 

66 

26 

110 

51 

106 

Java and Madura . 



2 ) 1.23C 

3 ) 2,04fi 

l 9,771 

Totals . ,. , 

223,975 

" 1 

244,728 

627,770 

783,854 

3,204,528 

Totals . . , 

83,449 

70,588 

222,605 

217,472 

1 880,554 


2 ) 3 ) See notes , page 797, 



797 ' 


COUNTRIES 

September 

Twelve months 

(Oct. i-Sept. 30 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(O ct. 1 - 
Sept. 30 ) 

countries 

1932 

I93 1 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1930-31 


Cacao 

— (Thousand lb.). 





Exports. 



Exporting Countries : 






Exporting Countries : 

Grenada ..... 

220 

218 

9,376 

9,905 

— 

Germany .... 

Dominican Repul >1. 

1,102 

5,573 

35,935 

61,395 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

Brazil ...... 



2 ) 160,027 

2 ) 133,836 

— 

Spain 

Ecuador ..... 

1,102 

509 

35,704 

33,076 

— 

Hungary.' .... 

Trinidad ..... 

1,543 

1,713 

38,442 

61,569 

— 

Italy 

Venezuela 



2 ) 31,204 

2 ) 42,752 

— 

Lithuania .... 

Ceylon 

185 

317 

9,266 

8,360 

— 

Poland 

Java and Madura . 



2 ) 2,877 

2 ) 2,754 

— 

Rumania .... 

Cameroon » , , . 



2 ) 29,778 

2) 27,196 

— 

IT. S. S. R. . . . 

Ivory Coast . . . 



2 ) 52,616 

2 ) 42,975 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . 

Gold Coast .... 

18,197 

12.542 

462,878 

486,374 

— ■ 

Canada 

Nigeria. 

4,409 

2,388 

132,148 

115,545 

— * 

United States . . 

St. Thomas and 






Argentina .... 

Prince Is. . . . 

728 

2,039 

26,654 

24,879 

— 

Chile 

Togolund 



2 ) {4,991 

3 ) 16,400 

— 

India 







Syria and Lebanon 







Turkey 

I mpartiug Countries: 






Algeria ..... 







Tunis 

Germany . . . , . 

0 

22 

496 

454 

— 

Australia .... 

Belgium 

194 

137 

1,508 

809 

— 


France ...... 

2 

0 

4 

223 

*— 

Totals . . , 

Netherlands . . . 

756 

963 

6,740 

10,679 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

18 

w* 


United States. . . 

7 

1,038 

6,424 

8,521 

— - 


Australia . . . . , 

2 

20 

143 

86 

■*- 


Totals , . , 

28,447 

27,479 

1,057,211 

1,087,806 






Imports. 



Importing Countries: j 






Importing Countries: 

Germany 

10,946 

10,838 

175,744 

180,001 


Germany .... 

Austria 

906 

617 

13,561 

10,684 

— 

Austria , . , . . ' , 

Belgium . * ... . 

633 

741 

21,588 

25.532 

•M* ' 

"'Belgium. .... 

Bulgaria 

73 

13 

1,323 

774 

— 

Denmark . . . 

Denmark.,.,. ■, . 

159 

152 

7,756 

7,685 

«. ' 

Spain . . . . . . 

Spain ...... 

763 

425 

21,892 

22,472 

— . 

Estonia > . . . . 

Estonia . . . . „ 

4 

40 

452 

478 


Irish Free State . 

Irish Free State , 

86 

77 

1,149 

1,786 

— 

Finland . ... , . 

Finland. . . . . , 

26 

15 

181 

220 

— 

■ France , ■■■■. . . , 

France - . ■ , .■ , ' , 

6,358 

7,575 

91,263 

90,116 

— ' 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irei. 

Gr.Brit. and N.Irei. 

10,450 

20,254 

138,407 

141,747 


Greece, , . , . . 

Greece ', . ■■ 

183 

240 

2,844 

2,480 

' '-i, 

Italy . . . . . . 

Hungary , 

370 

481 

5,573 

5,432 

. — . 

I/at via. , 

Italy 

1,444 

1,329 

15,053 

16,619 

V ■ 

Norway, , . , . 

Datviu * . , . ■■ , 

75 

128 

1,607 

1,724 

" : - 

Netherlands' .. . 

Lithuania, 

49 

15 

615 

708 

— 

Portugal . , 

Norway v , *■ j 

134 

578 

5,033 

4,815 


Sweden . . . . . 

Netherlands, , ■, . 

6,654' 

7,112 

92,202 

147,201 


Switzerland , . 

Poland , . ■, , , '. , 

853' 

858 

11,444 

12,313 

mm. ' 

'.Czechoslovakia , v 

Sweden , . , , . 

434 

606 

10,481 

9,092 

' »— ■ 

■ Ceylon . 

Switzerland,. . , 

309 

384 

11,197 

23,803 

, .. 

Indo-Chiua . . . 

Czechoslovakia . 

, 1,958, 

1,069 

21,526 

18,237 


Japan . . 

.'Yugoslavia','', 

172 

40 

1,501 

1,473 

— 

Java .and Madura * , 

Canaria ■ . . , . 

1 1,I44j 

293 

16,444 

15,371 

— 

Syria and Eebaaou 

United States. . , 

45,276 

31,595 

420,143 

406,214 

mim 

Egypt 

" Australia'. ; ■, , , '■ 

1,243 

'■ , 712, 

11,252 

■ 7,308 

— 

Union of S. Africa, 

Nety 'Zealand'' . , 



-a) 1,444 

2 ) 1,459 


;New : ' Zealand. , , 

Totals . - 

90,702 

1 86,187 

1,101,675 

1 

1,155,744 


Totals v , . 


September 

Two MONTHS j 

(August 1 -Sept. 30)1 

i 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(August 1 
-July sd 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1931 1 

1931*32 


Total Wheat and Flour ■ *) 
(Thousand centals). 

<z) Net exports. 


1,437 

337 

146 

4) 

4) 

99 

860 

284 

1,257 

6,691 

4) 

0 

4) 

2 

4) 

800 

1,235 

1,276 

2,017 

10,752 

51 

4) 

4) 

4) 

4) 

2 

0 

7 

7 

55 

4) 

119 

4 

201 

1,929 

18 

7,665 

40 

11,768 

22,335 





i)6)39,423 

***82 

*1*032 

”*212 

“ 3,642 

8,935 

17,126 

10,042 

28,958 

18,539 

123,625 

2,105 

6,232 

5,234 

12,443 

65,586 

2,041 

3,292 

4,365 

7,300 

83,496 


, * , 

2 ) 132: 

2 ) 37 

46 

”*75 

93 

132 

95 

1,118 

37 

152 

31 

152 

4) 

7 

1 22 

9 

29' 

922 

690 

238 

2,044 

474 

3,508 

472 

313 

2,518 

82 

5,104 

4,253 

6,294 

6,503 

11,034 

92,453 

29,295 

37,928 

51,895 

69,079 

465,958 


6) Net imports. 


5) 

5) 

5) • 

710 

13,913. 

454 

494 

862 

888 

8,113 

1,563 

2,385 

3,325 

4,665 

27,862 

758 

1,270 

1,722 

1,803 

10,412 

2,628 

5) 

3,128 

5) 

3,025 

0 

26 

0 

71 

262 

999 

1,135 

2,006 

2,227 

11,715 

238 

251 

470 

489 

2,555 

2,198 

3,098 

7,798 

.7,712 

47,419 

9,584 

19,068 

20,214 

32,862 

143,918 

926 

1,347 

1,951 

2,418 

14,204 

5) 

333 

7 

783 

19,974 

2 

37 

13 

101 

575 

417 

234 

653 

597 

5,090 

1,089 

1,892 

2,430 

2,954 

17,578 

. 86 

128 

227 

■ 434 

1,660 

258 

192 

774 

395 

4,096 

6 ) 983 

6)1,248 

6 ) 2,072 

6 ) 2,282 

6 ) 12,666 

170 

1,484 

463 

2,482 

14,758 

35 

26 

77 

■ 82 

542 



2 ) . 42 

2 ) 35 

518 

*7l2 

*355 

90 

772 

12,584 

... . ' ' 

I,,, 

2 ) 106 

2 ) 123 

1,517 

3) ! 

‘ 5) 

. ' 5) ■' 

5) 

| 223 



a) 24 

2 ) 227 

4,231 

. .. Wti i 




1,049 



2 ) ”*262 

2 ) ”* 51 

569 

22,500 

35,043 

48,716 

65,163 

381,028 


*) Flour reduced to groin on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour «* 1,333.33 centals of grain, 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — &) Excess of Imports over exports. //-'.'t, 

1} Data up to 30 June. — a) Data up to 31 August. 3) Data up to 31 July. — 4) Seo Net Imports. 
6) Wheat only.. -d. ';/.y : ' j.: : l; ■ J ■■ ; r ;. : . ■■■; ■ J / ■ J 


5),' ; 'S©e'/^et'' Exporta,' 



STOCKS 


Stocks (total and quantities for sale) m farmers’ hands in Germany. 


Products 

% Total stocks : 

total production 

% Quantities intended for 
total production 

Sale : 

% Stocks ii 
total proc 

elevators: 
.uctum t) 

15 Oct. 
1932 3 ) 

15 vSept. 

1932 

15 Oct. 
1933: 

15 Oct. 
1930 

15 Oct. 
1932 2 ) 

15 Sept. 
1932 

1 5 Oct. 
1931 

15 Oct. 
1930 

15 Oct. 
*932 3 ) 

15 Sept. 

19.0 

.Winter wheat . . 

67.2 

81.8 

60.2 

62.1 

57.1 

67.5 

47.8 

50.4 

6.5 

■ 6.2 

Spring wheat . . . 

82.4 

90.7 

80.9 

81.0 

70.2 

79.4 

68.3 

66.8 

6.7 

4.5 

Winter rye .... 

683 

82.2 

60.7 

71.4 

39.4 

47.8 

27,4 

40.1 

3.8 

3.9 

Winter barley . . . 

41.3 1 

54.9 

41.5 

40.4 

7,5 

13.7 

7,0 

7.2 

0.7 

0.5 , 

Spring barley .... 

73.2 j 

87.8 

79.6 

67.7 . 

45.7 

55.2 

53.0 

42.6 

0.5 

0.6 I. 

Oats 

86.7 

95.5 

86.6 

89.1 

21.1 

24.7 

20.1 

24.6 

0.3 j 

0.4 : 

Potatoes ..... 

80.6 

93.5 

80.0 

81.7 

30.1 

41.8 i 

28.3 

32.2 

0.1 

0.1 ■ 


i) These stocks are the property of farmers but are not on the farms; as they are partly in commercial elevators certain quantities are 
reckoned twice, the report on stocks in elevators not making any distinction of ownership. — a) These percentages are calculated on the basis 
of final crop data, those of 15 September on the estimate of 15 August. 

Authority : Prmberkhtstelle heim Detitsckcn Landtairfschaftsrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



| I,ast day of month j 

| East day of month 

Products 

October 

1934 

September 

1934 

August 

1932 

October 

1934 

September | 

August. 

1932 



x,ooo centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

'Wheat: 







Grain . . • 

14,903 

15,214 

8,589 

24,838 

25,356 

14,315 

. Flour for bread 

2,802 

2,396 

1,795 

1,430 

1,223 

916 

■ ■ Total a) . . . 

18,640 

18.409 

10,981 

31,066 

30,683 

18,305 

Rye: 







Grain 

11,931 

13,307 1 

9,872 

21,306 

23,763 

17,629 

Flour for bread ............. 

1,651 

1,495 j 

926 

842 

763 

472 

Total 2 ) , . . 

14,133 

15,300 

11,107 

25,235 

27,324 

19,832 

Barley" 

3,565 

2,994 

2,432 

7,427 

6,237 

5,066 

Oats 

1,603 

1,310 j 

849 

5,009 

4,092 

2,652 


l) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, on page 218. — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour s® 5 1 ,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Maize stocks remaining of farms est the United States. 


Year 

Prodt 
in the yeai 
that rat 

iction 



Quantities on farms 



preceding 

aliened 

November rat 

' March ,x»t 

1,000 

centals 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

centals 

1 ,000 
bushels 

% 

" 1,000 
centals 

1,000 

bushels 

% 

1932 

1,435.432 

2,563,271 

86,785 

' 

154,974 

6.0 

618,067 

1,103,691, 

43,2 

1931 1 ) ■ . • 

1,153,704 

2,060,185 

44,213 

78,951 

■ 3.9 

393,976 

703,529 

34.1 

1930 t) 

1,419,816 

2,535,386 

34,195 

61,063 

2.4 

536,524 

958,111 

37.8 

*929 . . 

1,578,585 

2,818.901 

42,761 

76,359 

1 2.7 

572,249 

1,021,873 ! 

36.3 

1928 

1,547,332 

2,763,093 

30,102 

53,753 

2,0 :l 

566,668 

1,011,908 i 

, 36.6 


1 ] The estimates for November 1st are revised. 





Wheat anp wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States (i). 




Last day of month 



Last day of month 


Specification and situation 

Sept. 

1932 

June 

1932 

March 

1932 

Sept. 

I93i 

Sept. 

1930 

Sept. 

1932 

June 

1932 

March 

1932 

Sept. 

X93i 

Sept. 

•1930 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels or 

1 barrels 


Wheat held by mills and mill elevators 
attached to milts 

65,613 

36,196 

44,122 

57,952 

61,178 

109,355 

60,326 

73,537 

96,586 

101,964 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive 

8,879 

5,659 

5,173 

8,995 

9,804 

14,798 

9,432 

8,621 

14,991 

16,340 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and 
in transit, sold and unsold ...... 

8,320 

' 6,254 I 

7,679 

6,923 

7,722 

4,245 

3,191 

3,918 

.3,532 

3,940 

Total (s' . . . 

85.585 

50,734 

60,344 

76,907 

82,093 

142,642 

84,556 

100,753 

128,177 

136,822 


(l) Partial census, including mills accounting for over 90% of the total capacity of all commercial mills; see 
page 502 of Crop Report for August 1931. — (a) Including flour in terms of wheat. 


article about cereal stocks on 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specification 

Friday or Saturday nearest to 1st of month j 

j Friday or Saturday nearest to 1st of month 

Nov. 

1932 

October 

*93* 

Sept. 

193* 

Nov. 

1931 

Nov. 

1930 

Nov. 

193* 

October 
193 a 

Sept. 

193* 

Nov. 

i93i 

Nov. " 

1,000 centals | 

j 1, oop bushels 

Wheat: 




! 







Canadian in Canada .... 

143,661 

112,351 

69,450 

91,718 

100,372 

239,435 

187,252 

115,750 

152,863 

167,287 

U. S. in Canada 

4,574 

5,102 

7,288 

18,976 

2,854 

7,623 

8,503 

12,147 

31,627 

4,756 

IF, S. in the United States , 

115,128 

116,977 

113,014 

146,432 

126,829 

191,880 

194,961 

188,357 

244,054 

211,381 

Canad. in the United States. 

8,350 ! 

6,592 

3,347 

7,558 

13,267 

13,916 

10,987 

5,579 

12,596 

22,112 

Total . , . 

271,713 ! 

241,022 l 

mm 

264,684 

243,322 

452,854 

401,703 

321,833 

441,140 

405,436 

Rye: 











Canadian in Canada . , , . 

2,943 

2,771 

2,685 

7,292 

7,025 

5.256 

4,948 

5,116 

13,021 

12,546 

U, S, in Canada . . . . , • « 

55 

55 

68 

460 

1,564 

i 99 

99 

121 

821 

2,792 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,752 

4,872 

5,070 

5,811 

9,683 

8,485 

8,700 

9,053 

10,377 

17,291 

/ Canad. in the United States 

281 

231 

231 

217 

241 

502 

412 

412 

388 

430 

Total . . . 

8,031 

7,929 

8,234 

13,780 \ 

18,513 

14,342 , 

14,159 

14,702 

24,607 

33,059 

Barley*. 











Canadian ' in: Canada ' , . . . 

2,820 ! 

2,777 

1,395 

5,410 

14,903 

5,874 j 

5,786 

2,907 

11,270 

31,047 

\ U. S. in Canada . . . ... 

55 

55 

10 

12 

213 

114 1 

114 

20 

24 

, ■ 444 

U. $, in the United States ' . 

4,503 

4,307 

3,195 

3,539 

7,209 

8,381 

8,973 

6,657 

7,373 

15,018 

Canad, in the United States . 

22 

13 

1 

... 2 

399 

46 

27 

2 

4 

832 

.Total . * . 

7,400 \ 

7,152 ! 

4,601 

8,963 

22,724 

15,415 

14,900 

9,586 

18,671 

47,341 

Oats; (x) 











, Canadian in 'Canada , , , 

2,828 

2,473 1 

1,952 

6,734 

3,801 

8,836 

7,728 

6,100 

21,044 

1 1,877 

■ U. S. in Canada ....... 

478 

520 

364 

78 

824 

1,495 

1,626 

U37 

244 

. ' 2,576' 

' "U, S.'in the United States . , 

9,307 

9,267 

8,752 

5,820 

10,645 

29,084 

28,960 

27,351 

18,189 

33,265 

: Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

. 0 

13 

.9 

0 

0 

0 

4! 

27 

.Total , 

12,613 

12,260 

11,068 

12,645 

15,279 

39,415 

38,314 

34,588 

39,518 

45,745 

Maize: 











U. S. in Canada 

1,962 

1,576 

273 

640 

420 

3,503 

2,815 

487 

1,143 

750 

0! other origin in Canada . 

208 ! 

143 i 

321 

865 

316 

371 

255 

573 

1,544 

564 

U. S. in the United States , 

15,468 

10,354 

8,254 

4,111 

2,548 

27,621 

18,489 

14,740 

7,341 

4,550 

Total . , . 

17,638 

12,073 

8,848 

5,616 

3,284 

31,495 

21,559 

15,800 

r 

10,028 

j 

5,864 


i) For oata the bushel ia of 32 lbs. 



Quantities of cereals on 'Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to rst of month 

j Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

Products 

Nov, 

1932 

October 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

Nov. 

1931 

Nov, 

1930 

Nov. 

1933 

October 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

Nov. 

1931 

Nov. 

1930 


1 ,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat {and Hour in. 

terms of wheat) . 
Rye. ...... 

.Bariev, 

Oats 

Maize ...... 

19,128 

326 

2,652 

976 

12,547 

17,794 

826 

3,384 

851 

14,798 

14,712 

106 

2,056 

851 

14,549 

23,093 

922 

4,088 

1,178 

26,515 

25,339 

1,440 

6,412 

1.882 

16,109 

31,880 

583 

5,525 

3,050 

22,406 

29,656 

1,474 

7,050 

2,660 

26,426 

24,520 

189 

4.283 

2,660 

25,980 

38,488 

1,646 

8,517 

3,680 

47,349 

42,232 

2,751 

13,358 

5,880 

28,766 


Authority: Broomhatt's Corn Trade News . 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month j 

| First of the month 

. '■ ■■ Products . 

Nov. 

October 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

October 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

r93o 



1 

,000 centals 



I; 

,ooo bushels 


Wheat: 











Grain 

4,776 1 

3,792 

4,392 

16,416 

5,064 

7,960 

6,320 

7,320 

27,360 

8,440 

Flour as grain . . 

528 

768 

600 

960 

912 

880 

1,280 

1,000 

1,600 

1,520 

Total , . , 

5,304 

4,560 

4,992 

17,376 

5,976 

8,840 

7,600 

8,320 

28,960 

9,960 

Barley. . , . * , , . ' . 

760 

580 

300 

1,140 

1,020 

1,583 

1,208 

625 

2,375 

2,125 

Oats ... . , . . . 

368 

400 

336 

672 

1,056 

1,150 

1,250 

1,050 

2,100 

3,300 

Maize 

3,936 

3,624 

2,976 

2,784 

2,304 

7,029 

6,471 

5,314 

4,971 

4.114 


t) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhalTs Corn Trade News, 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 




Fast day of the month 



Fast day of the month. 


'Location 

. October 

Sept. 

August 

October 

October 

October 

Sept, 

August 

October 

\ October 

1932 

1932 

1933 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

I93i 

i mo 



1 

,ooo centals 


j 1,000 bales (counting round as half, bales) 

■ In consuming es tab- 











hshments . . . 

6,227 

5,341 

5,355 

5,481 

6,555 

1,267 

1,087 

1,090 

1,116 

1,355 

In public storage and 


at compresses . . 

48,344 

39,202 

32.211 

46,490 

36,201 

9,827 

7,969 

6,548 

9,450 

7,474 

Total. . . 

54,571 

44,543 

37,566 

51,971 

42.756 

11,094 

9,056 

7,638 

10,566 

8,829 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to 1 st of month 

i Thursday nearest to 1 st of month 


Nov. 

October 

Sept. 

Nov, 

. Nov. 

Nov. 

October 

Sept. 

Nov, 

Nov. 


1932 

1932 

1932 

X93* 

1930 

1932 

I93» 

1932 

xm 

1930 


1000 centals : 

1000 bales (1 bale «» 478 lbs.) 

Bombay 1 ) .... 

2,200 

2,684 

2,995 

1,772 

1,666 

460 

562 ! 

627 

371 

348 

Alexandria .... 

3,861 

3,257 

3,326 

4,807 

4,286 

808 

681 

696 

1,006 

897 


i ) '.Stocks , held by .exporters,, dealer*', and; mills,.' 

Authorities; East Indian Cotton Am* and Commission de la Bourse de Mincl'eTBaml 


s 


$01 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, 

Ports, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month | 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 

Nov. 

October 

Sept, 

Nov. 

No v. 

Nov. 

October 

Sept. 

Nov.' 

Nov. 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

X93* 

1930 

Descriptions 










1,000 centals 



1,000 bales (1 bale ~ 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain : 











American .... 

1,686 

1,752 

1,801 

1,159 

1,443 

353 

366 

377 

243 

302 

Argentine, Brazil- 








tan, etc. .... 

178 

171 

131 

168 

254 

37 

36 

27 

35 

53 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

330 

315 

309 

278 

442 

69 

66 

65 

58 

92 

East Indian, etc. 

194 

272 

293 

502 

229 

40 

57 

61 

105 

48 

' Egyptian, Sudan- 











ese 

1,323 

1,483 

1,454 

1,189 

1,229 

277 

310 

304 

249 

257 

Other 1 ) . . . . . 

87 

112 

110 

19! 

251 

18 

24 

23 

40 

53 

Total . . . 

3,798 

4,105 

4,098 

3,487 

3,848 

795 

859 

857 

730 

805 

Bremen: 











American .... 

1,843 

. 1,398 

1,322 

809 

1,865 

386 

292 

277 

169 

390 

Other ...... 

58 

46 

44 

50 

34 

12 

10 

9 

11 

7 

, Total , . . 

1,90! 

1,444 

1,366 

859 

1,899 

398 

302 

286 

ISO 

397 

Le Havre: 











American .... 

935 

624 

562 

815 

883 

196 

131 

118 

170 

185 

Other 

47 

53 

58 

124 

186 

10 

11 

12 

26 

39 

Total . . . 

982 1 

677 

620 

939 

1,069 

206 

142 

130 

196 

224 

Total Continent 2 ); 











American .... 

3,395 

2,500 

2,448 

1,939 

3,074 

710 

523 

512 

406 

643 

Argentine, Brazil- 









ian, etc 

50 

38 

36 

81 

K )8 

10 

8 

8 

17 

23 

E. Indian, Austral- 










ian, etc, ... 
Egyptian .... 

70 

64 

73 

163 

222 

15 

14 

15 

34 

46 

120 

140 

134 

116 

79 

25 

29 

28 

24 

17 

W. Indian, W. Af- 
rican, E. Afri- 











■ can, ■ etc, , , , 

36 

36 

36 

35 

119 

8 

7 

8 

7 

25 

Total . . 

3,671 

2,778 

2,727 

i 2,334 

3,602 

768 

581 

571 

488 

754 


i) Includes; W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; W. African,, nndl Australian. — 2 ) Includes Bremen , Havre, and other Continental ports 
Authority: Liverpool Cotton Ass. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Changes to be made in the duties published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 
(see also the same heading in the preceding Crop Reports for this year). 


: COUNTRY. 

■ ■■ Product 

" Date when ' 
enforced ' 

Original data 
, pet: metric, ■■■■■ 
quintal 

. 'Data in '■ 

'' Arner* cents.per 
bushel or 'barrel 

IGeraiany. J 

Barley, after export of n corresponding quantity 
of certain barley products 1 ) . 

•26 October' 

; . ■ ' ; ' ' , '' 

■ ’'exempt'. 

exempt 

* • < ■ * 

Oats, after export of a corresponding quantity 
of certain oat products 1 ) . . . . . . . , 


, & 

Italy 

Yellow maize, product of Italian colonies 2 ) ... 
Maize (including Horsetooth type) . . . . . . 

4 July 

lire 10.00 

1333 

'Poland",., . . „» , , v" 

10 October 

zl. 17.00 

48.42 

>. . ”■» . 

Maize for seed 3 ) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


■ exempt : ■ 

exempt 

: » 

Wheat Hour . . . , . ..... . . . ... 

" * , ■ 

zl. 4C.O0 

398.64 

■ ■■ . ' . v 1 . 

Rye flour 

» 

zL 30.00 

298.98 

Switzerland . 

Maize (supplementary duty) . . . . . . . . . 

1 8 October 

fr. 4,00 

19.60 


l) On the export of the products indicated an export certificate i# delivered, validating the import of whole cereals up to 31 July 1933. — 
2 ) Reduced duty valid for a quota of 40,000 quintals (157,474 bushels) a year. — 3 ,) Import subject to authorization of the Ministry of Finance. 




8oa — ■ 


s 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES i) 


Average 2) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

ANTI D INSCRIPTION 

r8 

Nov. 

11 7 

Nov. 

4 

Nov, 

28 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Commercial 

Season 



1932 

193“ 

1933 

1932 

I 93 - 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1931-32 

1930-31 

Wheat. 

Budapest («); Tisza region ( 78 do kg. p. hi.; peage 
p. quintal) ................ 

13.08 

13.27 

13.05 

13,65 

13.75 

13.93 

11.83 

14.29 

12,28 

15.34 

Braila: Good quality flei p. quintal) 

630 

620 

655 

640 

550 

n.540 

307 

337 

305 

351 

'Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

46 V,, 

46 Vs 

45 V* 

48 

49 

48 Va 

66 

64 V« 

59 7* 

64 V* 

Chicago: Mo. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

45 *U 

n. q. 

n. 44 V a 

46 3 A 

n. 49 Vt 

n. 49 

61 7 a 

74 7., 

■ 54 74 

78 

Minneapolis: No, r Northern (cents p. 60 lbs,). . 

46 

49 Vh 

48 V* 

50 Vi 

51 7i 

V 5 1 V> 

75 »/, 

757a 

66 V. 

77 Va 

New- York: N 0.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

52’/. 

54 a /» 

53 Vs 

54 V* 

57 Va 

V 36 Va 

71 74 

87 

66 Ve 

n. 91 Va 

Buenos Aires (by, Barletta (So kg. 
paper p. quintal) 

p. hectol.; pesos 

6.20 

6.20 

6.10 

6.55 

6.75 

6.72 

7.49 

7.02 

6.68 

6,83 

.Karachi:, Karachi white, 2 % barley, 2 % % dirt 
(rupees p. 656 lbs.) 

27-15-0 

28-6-0 

27-7-0 

28-8-0 

28-12-0 

29-0-6 

22 - 8-0 

19-14-3 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin; Home grown (Reichsmarks p, quintal) . 

19.60 

20.20 

19.70 

19.00 

19.70 

19,72 

22.55 

24.97 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p 
No. % Manitoba 

quintal): 

8.21 

8.42 

8.22 

8.65 

8.90 

8.81 

11.43 

12.77 

10.38 

12.65 

■ No. 2 Hard Winter .... 


n. q. 

n. q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q- 

11.13 

tl. q. 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso (79 kg. p. hi.) . . . 


T) 7.70 

T) 7.70 

V 7 ) 7.54 

V 8.13 

') 8.47 

V 8.49 

9.67 

V 11.56 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal): 

Home grown ................ 

78.00 

78.00 

79.00 

78.00 

80.00 

80.75 

n. q. 

82.00 

83.10 

95.50 

No. 2 Harr! Winter, Gulf a). 


76.00 

75.00 

78.00 

80.50 

79,00 

80,60 

94.75 

106,00 

81.75 

112.50 

Paris: Home-grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal). ■ 

113.25 

110.50 

113.75 

1 12.00 

115.25 

114.70 

161.50 

164,75 

167.10 

175.00 

London: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

23/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/9 

24/9 

24/10 

30/3 

29/7 

26 5 

27/5 

Rond on and Liverpool c. f. ?., 

" month (shillings p, 480 lbs.) 
South Russian (on sample) . 

hipping current 
10 ): . 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

n. 25/7 

27/2 

29/1 

22/11 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 . Manitoba . . . . , . 

„ , 

24/10 Va 

25/1 >/. 

25/- 

n ) 25/6 

n ) 2 !W(, > 

25/4 

25/10 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter .... 


n. q. 

n* cj. 

n, q- 

n, q. 

H. q. 

n. q. 

i! 'U7/n 

», q. 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. . 


n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1!l ) 34/2 
26/10, 

27/5 

26/5 

20/7 

Resale /afloat) 14 ) . . . . , 


7 ) 24/- 

') 23/9 

V 23 h 

1:1 ) 26/- 

n )2 5/9 

25/10 

24/4 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi ... 


0 . <i> 

n« q. 

*«. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 32/“ 

27/2 

n. q. 

lib 

Australian 


25/9- 

26/- 

26/4 '/ a 

: 27 h 

27/- 

26/11 

“) 29/7 

27/8 

23/9 

25/7 

Milan («): Home-grown, soft dirt 

p. quintal) . . 

110.00 

110.00 

108.00 

106.00 

105.00 

105.00 

100.00 

109.60 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa ' c. L f. (shillings p. metric t 

;m): La Plata ; 6 ) 

V 1.83 


n. q. 

n. <l> 

V 1,94 

‘On. 1.97 

n« q. 

n,124/- 

•) n. 2.21 

110 /- 

Rye. 












'Budapest (a): Home-grown (penga p. quintal). . 

6.87 

6.92 

6.70 

7.02 

7.20 

7.28 

12.14 

8.04 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

15.50 

15.90 

15.60 

15.30 

15.50 

15.52 

19.77 

15,20 

19.00 

17,18 

Hamburg.c. i. f, (Reichsmarks p. 

. Russian (7.2-73 kg. p. hi.) , . 

quintal) : 

6.34 

6.01 

6.01 

6,19 

6.44 

6.35 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11 . 9.50 

n. q, 
u, 7,65 

La Plata (74-75 kg, p. hi.) , . 


7 ) n }6.47 

7 ) w )6.43 

V l 7 )6.35 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

9.32 

n. q. 

42 Vi 

8.36 

Minneapolis: No. 3 (cents p. 56 lbs.) 

32 

31 V, 

30 

30Va 

32 

31 :, /h 

507.1 

42 V* 

42 Vs 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (florins p. quintal) . 

3.75 

3.87 

3,90 

3.90 

3,90 

1 3.90 

5.24 

4,31 

| 3.13 

■ 4.45 

. , 'Barley, 

Braila; Average quality (lei p. quintal;., . . . . 

205 

205 

202 

210 

200 

205 

287 

. 177 

263 

232 

'/Winnipeg: No. 4 , Western (cents p, 48 lbs.; . . . 

28 1 /« 

28-/* 

27 V« 

26 V, 

; 25 V 

25 

40 ’/a 

22 V, 

34 Va 

26 Va 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). . , , . 

36 

30 

24 

26 

26 

26 Vi 

44 Vi 

45 Vi 

43 V* 

43 Va 

■Berlin: ■ Home-grown ■ fodder • , (Reichsmarks per. 
quintal) „ 

16.45 

16.55 

16.55 

16.55 

16.85 

16.86 

1 16.61 

17.55 

16.41 

19.52 

'.AntwerpivDanubiau (francs' p, quintal) ., , .. , 

56.00 

55.00 

55.00 

56.00 

56.50 

57.40 

' 81.50 

62,75: 

77,25 

73.25 

' London : ' ' English , Malting, (shillings p, 44 8 lbs. ) , 

40/- 

40/~ 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

38/1 

42/- 

39/4 ; 

39/4 

33/8 

'.'Xondon and Liverpool, c. i 1, parcels (shillings, per 




400.. lbs.); 











15/2 

Da,nubian 3 % 


18/9 

18/3 

18/4 Va 

. n. q. 

n. 4 . 

n. q. 

23/1 

13/6 

n. q. 

Russian (Azoff-Block sea) , . 


■■ n. q. 

n. q, 
19/6 

n. q* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 15/9 

22/1 

n. 12/- 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . . , 


20 h 

19/- 

18/9 

18/- 

17/8 

■ 24 b 

15/3 

20/11 

15/11 

Californian, malting (shillings "p 

. 448 lbs.) . . . 

, 24 h 

21/9 

n, q. 

21/3 

21/3 

21/3 

39/6 

26/1 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (c): Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal). 

4.85 

4,75 

4.90 

4,85 

4.80 

4.85 

1 6.16 

• 4.39 

■ 5,87 

4.97 


a) Saturday prices. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

1) AU quotations are, unless otherwise stated, (or spots. — a) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages 
on the monthly,-” 3} For North American markets and for Paris: 10 Nov, ~~ 4} 14 Oct.: 5) */«. — 5) !4 Oct.: 57 */«; ~ 6) 80 kg. p, hi. — 
7) Jan.-Feb. shipment — 8) 78 kg, per hi. — 9) From July 1931 : Hard Winter N° 1. — to) German per sample: 18 Nov.; 24 /-- ; 11 Nov.: 24/“; 
4 Nov. : 24/4 V 8 ; 28 Oct.: 23/6; 21 Oct.; 23/3; average Get. 23/8, — ■ ti)'Nov. shipment.—- 12) Hard Winter on sample. — 13) December 
shipment. - - 14) April-Nov. 930 : 62 Vs lb. per bushel; Dec. 1930 - Feb. 1931: 63 Va lb. ; March-Nov. 1931: 63 lb,; Doc, 1931: 63 V lb.; 
from' Jan. 1932:. 64 lb* — 15) Dec-Jam shipment.—- i6) From .April 1932: dollars. ■per. ; quint®t 71 -72. kg. per hi, V ■ V: 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

18 

Nov. 

1932 

11 

Nov. 

1933 

4 

Nov. 

I93« 

38 

Oct. 

1932 

21 

Oct. 

1933 

Average t) 

Oct. 

1932 

Nav. 

1932 

Nov. 

X93° 

Commercial 

Season 










I93I-34 

1930-31 

Oats. 











Braiia: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

200 

200 

200 

202 

202 

n. 202 

322 

167 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White .{cents per 34 lbs.) . , . 

24% 

24 

23 7* 

25 

24 7* 

23 7« 

32 7a 

27 V. 

31 8 /a 

30 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

17Vt 

17 % 

167a 

15*/a 

157a 

15 V. 

27 7a 

337b 

24 1 /« 

32 V, 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p. 











quintal) 

4.40 

4.50 

4.55 

4.80 

4.90 

5.11 

6.37 

3.22 

5.33 

3.58 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

12.95 

13.55 

13.55 

13.25 

13.60 

13.56 

14.92 

14.40 

15.10 

16.17 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 











quintal) «- .... 

87.50 

85,75 

88.00 

87.25 

86.50 

86.85 

92.35 

70.20 

101.75 

81.00 

London: Home grown white (shillings p, 336 lbs.V 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

21/3 

18/- 

21/3 

18/4 

London and Liverpool c, i. £., parcels (shillings 











p, 320 lbs.): 











- Danubian ( 39*40 lbs.) 

13/9 

13/1014 

14/3 

14/3 

14/3 

14/5 

n. q. 

n- 11/1 

n, q. 

n. 12/1 

■ Plate (f. a. q.) 

13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

14/- 

14/- 

14/5 

17/5 

10/4 

\P 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny 

n. q. 

n, q. 

m q. 

n. q. . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/6 

11/5 

n. 16/- 

12 /- 

Milan (ft): spot (lire p. quintal); 











■ Home grown 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

73.50 

76.35 

73.60 

73.95 

Foreign imported . 

62.50 

62.50 

63.00 

61 .00 

62.00 

63.00 

69.00 

55.75 

65.20 

60.40 , 

. Maize, 











Braiia: Danubian (lei p. quintal) 

163 

165 

164 

7163 

*> 173 

“)») 170 

163 

192 

187 

210 

Chicago: No, 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

267* 

28 14 

257,; 

25!', 

25 7 j 

25 •/. 

43 V* 

74 ft 

34 

58 V* 

Buenos Aires (»/); Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 











quintal) 

4.32 

4.40 

4.35 

4,45 

4.55 

4.52 

4.82 

3.89 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs p. quintal):' 











-Bessarabian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

68.25 

«. 9- 

71.25 

Argentine Ciuquantino 

62.00 

61.00 

61,50 

61.00 

60.00 

61.00 

67.01 

90.75 

63.30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate • , , ' 

52.50 

51.50 

53.00 

54.00 

54.50 

55, K 

61.75 

68.00 

57.20 

65.00 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. 1. f. (shillings 








. ! 



p. 48 a lbs.) 4 ): 











Danubian . * 

18/6 

18/9 

"18/4 ft 

n. q. 

18/7 ft 

18/7 ft 

19/9 

16/1(1 

n. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate 

ltt/ 1 1 /* 

18/“ 

17/9 

18/3 

17/714 

1 7/1 1 

17/4 

16/7 

18/2 

15/6 

No, s White African , . . . 

18/6 

18/9 

n. q. 

19/3 

19/3 

19/6 

21/8 

*»• 9 * 

n. 20 /H 

a, 18/1 

Milan (ft); Home grown (lire p, quintal) .... 

57.00 

57.00 

57.00 

57.00 

57.00 

57.00 

61.25 

52,10 

68.70 

51.90 

Rice (cleaned), ' 









*93*. 

1930 

Milan (ft): MaratelH (lire p. quintal) . . . , . . 

143.50 

143 50 

143.50 

143,50 

140:50 

140.35 

140.10 

122.25 

1)735 

152.15 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) . , 

230 

225 

235 

240 

240 

240 

266 

317 ft 

249^4 

393% 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese 'piastres p. quintal): 











No. t Round white (25 % brokens). ..... , 

... 





7 • 

6.60 

8.73 

6.73 

11.36 

N. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 




,,, 


. 

6,14 

. 8.12 

6.20 

10.89 

London (a): c. i. f. (shillings p. m lbs): 











Spanish Belloc h, No, 3 oiled. , . . . . . . . 

14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

13/6 

13/6 

12/9 

12/11 

; 11/11 

14/1 

Italian good, ' No. 6 oiled . , , . . . , . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/9 , 

2 ) 12/9 

“) 12/3 

7 12/8 

Mu q . 

12/7 

13/7 

14/1 S 

American Blue Rose t 4 , , . . . . . . . , 

15/9 

16/6 

17/- 

17/- 

16/6 

17/- 

20/4 

18/7 

18/7 

21/9 

Burma, No. av, . v . 

a ) , )7/3 

'■ 7/3' 

7/5 

7/9 

7/9 

7/9 

8/8 

9 h 

7/11 

10/11 

. Saigon, No -i , , •. , , . . . . ... . , . 

a ) H )7/4b' ; 

7/4*4 

7/6 

7/7*4 

7/10*4 

7/9 

9/5 

n. q. 

8/1 

11/6 

Siam, Garden, No. 1 9 ) . . , ... 

“)')8/3 

8/7*4 

8/7*4 

' 8/7)4 

8/4 ft 

8/7 

11/3 

10/10 

,95 

14/- 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens p, koku) .. . 

20.10 

18.90 

18,50 

18,90 

18.30 

18.32 

17.55 

,18.07 

,, 18,46 

. .25,57 

, tmrnm. 











Buenos Aires (n): Current quality ' (pesos paper 











p. quintal) 

9.07 

9,00 

. 9.00 

9.30 

9,50 

9.45 

11.00 

14.42 

10.82 

17,19 

Antwerp: 'Plate (Belgian' .francs p. quintal) , . , 

101.50 

99.50 

100.00 

104,00 

105.50 

104.35 

129.75 

205.50 

146.00 

284,25 

London,. c. h £. (;£ p. long ton): 











La Plata. (delivery Hull) 10 ).. . . , '•» 

8-1 6-3 

8-15-0 

8 - 12-6 

8-17-6 

8-15-0 

8-15-7 

9-10-0 

10 - 6-10 

8-14-1 

15-0-5 

Bombay .bold. . .vj , 

11 - 12-6 

11 - 12-6 

11-12-6 

11-16-3 

11-16-3 

11-16-3 

11-16-10 

13-13-9 

1 1-9-6 

17-14-4 

Duluth; No. 1 Northern (cents :p. 56 lbs.) .*= 

107 % 

10574 

104 7* 

1087a 

1097* 

1 08 ft 

Ml ’/a 

164 

148 

236 

r 


a ) Thursday prices. — ft) Saturday prices. 

. I ) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations* the annual averages on the monthly. — 2) New crop. — 3) Old crop maize: 
28 Oct. n„ 170; 21 Oct.: 180; 14 Oct.: 175; 7 Oct. : 190; average Oct,: 179; this average has been adopted in calculating the average for 
the commercial year. — - 4) Nov.-Dee. shipment: Novorossisk and other southern ports of the U, S, S. R. : yellow: 18 Nov.: 18/~ : 11 Nov.; 
18/“; 4 Nov,: 18/1 /a; 28 Oct. : 18/3; 21 Oct.: 18/1 ft : average October: 18/4; white: 18 Nov.: 18/3; 1! Nov.: 18/3; 4 Nov.; 18/1 ft : 
28 Oct.: n. q, ; 21 Oct.: 18/9; average October: n. 18/11. — 5) 14 Oct.: 4.73; 7 Oct,: 4.81; 30 Sept-: 5.03; 23 Sept.: 5,22; average Sept.: 5.06. 
”“ # 6) 14 Oct.: 4.45; 7 Oct.; 4,48: 30 Sept,: 4.65: 23 Sept.: 4.89; average Sept.: 4.72 — 7) J anuar y-Febr uary shipment. — 8) February-March 
shipment. — 0) From- January 1932 quotations refer to * Siam Special s, —r So) In place of “Hull: La Plata'’. 



18 

Nov. 

1932 






AVERAGE l) 


products, markets 

AND DESCRIPTION 

11 

Nov. 

1932 

4 

Nov. 

T 93 2 

zS 

Oct. 

1932 

21 

Oct. 

1932 

Oct. 

1932 

Nov. 

*93* 

Nov. 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 







1 



1931-32 

* 930-31 

COTTONSEED. 











Alexandria : Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . 

64.9 

64.0 

61.2 

62.4 

63.9 

65.2 

62.8 

543 

60.0 

52.2 

London: Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: ,4* p. 1. ton) 2 ) . 

n.6-16-3 

6-11-3 

6-6-3 

6-7-6 

6-7-6 

6 - 10-11 

6-10-7 

5-16-7 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

COTION. 











New Orleans: Middling (cents per lbs.) 

6.25 

6.40 

6.20 

6.32 

6.25 

6.50 

6.28 

10.55 

6.20 

10.07 

New York: Middling (cents per lbs.) 

6.35 

6.70 

6.20 

635 

630 

6.56 

6.41 

10.87 

635 

1038 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

215 

212 

208 

213 

206 

208 7 a 

186 

199 74 

181 V. 

191 Vi 

Alexandria (talaris per fern tar): 










17.12 

Sakellaridis f. g. L 

13.8C 

14.40 

13.90 

14.00 

14.20 

14.47 

13.17 

17 7« 

12.17 

Ashmuni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

12.85 

13.15 

12.50 

12.75 

12.50 

12.73 

9.59 

1 1 7a 

9.73 

12.00 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lbs,) .... 

7.5: 

7.61 

7.25 

7.62 

730 

7.75 

7.35 

12.00 

7.44 

11.59 

M. g. Broach fully' good (pence per lbs.) . . . 

n. 4.95 

n. 5.25 

rt. 5.05 

n. 5.15 

n. 4.90 

n. ,5.04 

n. 4.50 

n. 4.60 

n. 4.48 

n. 4.63 

Be Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 

229,00 

224.00 

222.00 

227.00 

227.00 

234.00 

212.00 

360.00 

216,00 

349,00 

Liverpool (pence per lbs.): 









n. 5.85 

n. 6,93 

Middling fair . . . 

n. 6.76 

n. 6.75 

n. 6.54 

n. 6.77 

n. 6.61 

n, 6.74 

n. 6.13 

n. 7.12 

Middling. 

5.61 

5.60 

5.39 

9.62 

5.46 

5.59 

4.97 

5.97 

4.79 

5.72 

Sao Paulo, good fair . 

n. 5.86 

n. 5.85 

n. 5.64 

n. 5.87 

n. 5.71 

n. 5.84 

5,13 

6.20 

n. 4,98 

5.91 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

n. 5.19 

n. 5 .18 

n. 4.96 

n. 5.15 

n. 4.95 

n. 5.10 

n. 4,54 

n. 4.4! 

n. 434 

n. 4,25 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 

7.70 

7.99 

7.76 

7.80 

7.88 

7.99 

7.42 

9.62 

6.76 

9.08 

Butter. 

Copenhagen • (a) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). .... 

188.00 

188.00 

194.00 

186.00 

180.00 

183.50 

209.00 

224.00 

1931 

209.00 

*930 

245.00 

I,eeu warden, Commission for the Dutch butter 











quotations: (florins per kg.) 

0.82 

0.82 

0.82 

0.80 

0.80 

0,82 

1.17 

1.57 

134 

1.66 

Maastricht, auction (b): Dutch, (florins p. kg.) 3 ) . 

1.57 

1.57 

1.55 

1.55 

1,55 

1.52 

1.18 

1.63 

138 

1.70 

Hamburg, auction {<;): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 











with quality mark (R. M. per 30 kg.) . , . 

123.02 

12332 

121.11 

120.07 

1 19.93 

119.87 

120.45 

142.83 

131.22 

146.67 

Kempt m (c): Allgd .11 butter (Pfcunige p. half kg.) 3 ), 

110 

107 

100 

100 

103 

101 7 a 

101 

120 

no 

128 

London (<t) (shillings p. cwt.): 










British blended' „ . . , . ,. . . 

121/4 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

133 - 

140/- 

147/4 

140/4 

158/8 

Danish. . . 

126/- 

126/- 

124/- 

121 /- 

122 /- 

123/9 

135/6 

147/6 

133/4 

153/6 

. Irish creamery, salted 

106/- 

108 /- 

110 /- 

111 /- 

113/- 

113/6 

121/9 

124/4 

119/3 

134/10 

Dutch 

120 /- 

120 /- 

118/- 

116/- 

116/- 

116/- 

137/9 

148/- 

, 132/1 

151/11 

Argentine 

98/— 

98 h 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 

99/- 

1 16/- 

119/3 

I 117/7 

135/10 

- ' Siberian , . . . . 

4 ) 93/- 

*) 98 h 

4 > 94 h 

V 94/- 

4 ) 95/- 

V 95/- 

n. q, 
117/- 

11 !/- 

n. q- 

131/6 

Australian/salted . . . 

, 9 71- 

101 /- 

104 h 

107/- 

108/- 

109/3 

116/- 

! 116/8 

135/9 

New Zealand, salted ............ 

105 /- 

111 /- 

111 /- 

116/- 

118/- 

119/6 

122/6 

118/3 

119/11 

137/8 

Cheese, 

Milam (lire per quintal): 

Par migiano - Reggian 0 , 1 st quality of last year’s 











production. 

987.00 

987.00 

962.00 

962.00 

962,00 

! 959.00 

975.00 

1 , 100.00 

1,103.00 

1,160,00 

Green.,, Gorgonzola, mature, choice , . . .. . 

675.00 

1 675.00 

665.00 

657,00 

650.00 

610.50 

586.00 

699.00 

616.00 

671.00 

Rome; Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

1,275,00 

(1,275.00 

1,275.00 

1,275.00 

1.275.00, 

1,275,00 

1.175.00 

1,128.00 

1 , 121.00 

1,207.00 

■ ■ Aikmaarr Eelam : 40 4 -' ( 40 ' % butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 


■ florins'' p. : 5 ' 0 '.kg.) . ... , 

29.00 

l 29.00 

1 31.00 

32.00 

27.00 

27.00 

> 27.37 

39.75 

32.63 

• 40.83 

/Gouda;; , Go, pda;:. 45 , -f (whole : milk cheese, with 
: the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins ■' 






1 ' p* s« kg.) . 

32.50 

1. 33.50 

t 33.50 

33.00 

32.00 

51,50 

» 36,25 

45.75 

37*93 

45.56 

" ..Kempten (c); (Pfennige per half kg,}; 








Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). . , , . 
Emmetithal from the Allg&u (whole milk 

22 V* 

. 22 Vi 

. 22 V. 

22 Vk 

, 22 V. 

22 % 

25 

21 

24 

27 




cheese) tst"<iuaEty , . ■ , . „■ * , / 

77 Vi 

. 77 V: 

* 77 V. 

* 77 Vs 

, 72 V* 

77 V* 

. 94 

!l ) 91 

97 V* 

, 6 ) ' 97 

London (d) (shillings per cwt.): 



English Cheddar v . , , 

106/- 

106/- 

106/- 

102 /- 

102 /- 

100/6 

95/6 

97/6 

99/10 

t 103/4 

Canadian, . ........ . : ,v „ V 

73/- 

73 /- 

71/- 

71/- 

70 /- 

69/6 

72/9 

81/6 

75/9 

93/1 1 

*■ T . v , 

65/6 

65/6 

65/6 

66 /- 

65/6 

65/1 C 

> 71/3 

76/1 

63/2 

82/2 

Liverpool { d ): Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt, ) 

100/4 

105/- 

105/- 

105/- 

100/4 

96/ 1C 

1 1 19/- 

95/8 

94/3 

97/5 


a ) Thursday prices. — - b) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday prices, — d) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding 
■ Wednesday.; 

\ t'l ^ ninthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2) J.n place of « Hull: Sakellaridis >?. — 
3) Ihe methoelof quotation has, been changed. asTroim 'January' 1932; actual prices arc generally 3 Pf. higher than according to' the 'formed', 
■system,,— 4} Russian.'-*.: 5) Average "price Tor aIl, : quaUtiea. : ■* 



THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING OCTOBER 1,932 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price -in dices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the 
different countries. The indices collected together have been obtained accord- 
ing to different methods and criteria. A detailed account of the items included 
in each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found 
in the volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled 
u Index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of 
interest to the farmer We refer the reader to this volume for an exact inter- 
pretation of the significance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance of the data available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an 
international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to 
reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting formally 
to unite them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data,, 
might easily lead to the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, 
a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the Index-numbers lor October, 193 a 




compared with those lor September, 1933 

| compared with those lor October, 1.931 

COUNTRIES 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 

index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
■ products , 

General 

index-numbers 
of prices' 

Germany . „ , , ■ . , 



1.1 

- 0.8 


10.7 

- 12.0 

England and Wales . 


— 

3.8 

- 3.5 

— 

11.5 

' 5.5 

Argentine. ...... 


■■ — 

5.9 

■ — 

— 

14.4 

— 

Canada 



4.3 

■ : -- . 2.8 

— . 

17.6 

- 7.7 

Estonia . . ... . . 

/ «) 

' M), 

4* 

2.9 



16.3 

— ■ 

United \States . . ,■ , 

' ^ 

5.1 

4.5 

1.4 

z 

17,6 

20,2 

- ~ 5.8 

Finland. . , . ; , 


0.0 

0,0 

.4* 

7.5 

-h 9.8 

Hungary , , . , 



6.3 ; 

- 11, 1 


14,8 

1 - 17,5 

Italy 



0.6 

- 0.8 


3.1 

- 7.7 

New Zealand 


4* 

2.4 

. ' *— 


9.0 


Netherlands . , ’ . . 


. 4* '■ ; 

4.0 

4* 1.4 


10.3 

, — , 43.5 

..Poland. . v . 



3.3 

- 2.2 


15,5 

- 11.3 . 

Yugoslavia . . ■ . , . ' , 


f e) + 
l cl) 4* 

0.7 

3.0 

4- 3.4 

f *) ~ 
l< 0 - 

18,3 

11.5 

\ - 8.1 


<*) Bureau of Agricultural' Economic®. — &) Bureau of Labor. — «) Products of the soil- — d) Animal product. 



INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

*93* 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Germany 

(Stalistiscb.es Reichsamt) 

191 a = 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

10CK3 

104.2 

108.6 

116.6 

118.3 

121.2 

112.5 

108.8 

119.3 

IS 5.3 

livestock 

66,2 

67.5 

71.5 

66.7 

65.4 

63.2 

76,9 

104.7 

83.0 

112.4 

livestock products 

98.7 

94.8 

90.3 

89.4 

87,3 

90.0 

106,7 

127,5 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding stuffs 

85.2 

87.! 

90,5 

94.2 

93.8 

96.1 

95.5 

87.2 

101,9 

93.2 

Total agricultural products ...... 

88.0 

89.0 

91.0 

92.5 

92.1 

93.4 

98.5 

109.3 

103.8 

113.1 

Fertilizers 1 ). ..... 

69.4 

69.2 

68.5 

67.7 

71.5 

70.7 

74.4 

80.4 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead' stock. ....... 

113.9 

114.2 

115.1 

115.5 

116.0 

116.4 

129.5 

138.6 

130.7 

139.4 

Finished manufactures {« Gebrauchs- 








154.4 



■ gliter 

113.0 

1 13.8 

114.3 

116.0 

117.3 

118.8 

135.8 

140.1 

159.3 

General index-number . . 

94.3 

95.1 

95.4 

95.9 

96.2 

97.2 

107.1 

120,2 

110.9 

124.6 

England, and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 

1 1 911 * 1 3 ' ~ 100 . 











Agricultural products ........ 

100 

104 

105 

106 

111 

115 

113 

129 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs . . ' . . , 

89 

92 

97 

94 

94 

97 

83 

82 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

87 

87 

89 

89 

9,1 

91 

89 

99 

96 

101 

General index-number 2 } 

91.5 

94.6 

94.9 

92.8 

90.6 

94.4 

96,8 

106.4 

96.5 

1 14,1 

Argentina 3 ) 

(Banco de la Naddn Argentina) 

1926 m 100 . 











Cereals and linseed . . 

60.0 

64.1 

62.9 

60.4 

59.8 

59.9 

63.3 

70.7 

55.8 

82.3 

Meat . 

65.3 

68.3 

70.1 

71.5 

73.7 

74,5 

97.9 

114,4 

94.3 

109.2 

Hides and skins 

54.6 

61.7 1 

52.8 

47.7 

40.4 

40.6 

61.5 

72,3 

64.5 

71,6 

Wool ’ . . 

45.2 

48.0 

43,1 

43.0 

39.6 

41.1 

60.3 

62.2 

61,2 

67.4 

.Dairy products ............ 

53.7 

56.2 

57.3 

57.3 

57.3 

58.4 

74,2 

78,5 

74.5 

82,4 

Forest products ............ 

65,2 

62.5 

61.6 

63.3 

66.3 

66.3 

83.5 

108,7 

99.3 

107.9 

Total agricultural products ...... 

59.0 

62.7 

61.1 

59.2 

58.3 

58.6 

68.9 

77,8 

63.8 

85,9 

Canada . 3 )' 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

, 1926 ''*= 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.) . ... . . , 

36.8 

38.9 

41.7 

41.8 

40.6 

44.6 

44.0 

53.8 

44.6 

70,0 

Animals and animal products ..... 

58.4 

60.2 

59.3 

58.3 

59.3 

58.7 

72.1 

98,3 

77,6 

102.9 

. Total Canadian farm products . .. . . 

44.9 

46.9 

48.3 

48.0 

47.6 

49.9 

54.5 

70.4 

57,0 

82.3 

..Fertilizers,, , . , .>■ > ,, . 

72,3 

72.0 

72,4 

72.0 

72.0 

70,5 

75,5 

89.2 

83,0 

88.2 

' "Consumer* s' goods (other than foodstuffs, 











etc) 

78.6 

78.9 

78.6 

78.5 

78.6 

78,7 

78.1 

85.4 

80,5 

86.8 

General index -number 

65.0 

66.9 

66.8 

66.6 

66.6 

67.7 

70,4 

81.0 

72.2 

86.6 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 






; ■ .■ ■' ' 1 





1913 *» 100 . 

Commodities imported 4) ....... 

112 

112 

113 

115 

114 

114 

127 

133 

129 

118 

Commodities exported 

57 

54 

51 

53 

53 

56 

70 

89 

76 

103 

Agricultural products imported and export- 








103 



ed 4 ) 

72 

70 

67 

70 

69 

72 

86 

91 

108 


*) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's publication “ Index 
numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer " (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
“ Crop Report " of January 1932 and to page 517 of the “Crop Report" pf July 1932. 

i) From July 1932 new series — 2 ) Calculated by the “ Statist ", reduced to base-year 1913 100, 3) Average data for the year 1931 

are provisional. — ■ 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Year 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

i93i 

1930 

1931 

1930 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 « 100 . 











Cereals ........ 

36 

41 

43 

42 

44 

49 

46 

92 

63 

100 

Fruits and vegetables . 

59 

68 

79 

83 

82 

80 

70 

127 

98 

158 

Heat animals. 

60 

67 

69 

72 

57 

59 

79 

123 

93 

134 

Dairv products ........... 

68 

67 

65 

63 

62 

69 

95 

125 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry products ..... 

102 

84 

75 

65 

59 

60 

no 

129 

% 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed 

51 

57 

51 

41 

37 

42 

42 

76 

63 

102 

Total agricultural products ..... 

56 

59 

59 

57 

52 

56 

68 

106 

80 

117 

Commodities purchased by farmers 1 ), . 

107 

106 

108 

109 

111 

112 

126 

144 

129 

146 

Agricultural wages 1 ) 

84 

- 

- 



- 

113 

150 

116 

152 

Unwed States 
(B ureau of Labor) 

.I 936 s« IOO. 











Crains 

34.4 

37.4 

38.2 

36.7 

37.7 

42.6 

44.3 

72.1 

53.0 

58.3 

Livestock and poultry 

45.0 

51.2 

52.8 

54.1 

46.7 

44.4 

57.6 

82.4 

63.9 

89.2 

Other farm products 

52.1 

52.1 

50.8 

48.4 

48.2 

49.6 

64.2 

86.3 

69.2 

91.1 

Total farm products 

46.9 

49.1 

49.! 

47.9 

45.7 

46.6 

58.8 

82.6 

64.8 

88.3 

Agricultural implements . 

84.7 

84.9 

84.9 

84,9 

84.9 

84.9 

92.3 

94.9 

94.0 

95 J 

Fertilizer materials 

63.4 

63.6 

66.4 

66.8 

68.0 

69.4 

70.2 

83.6 

76,8 

85.6 

Mixed fertilizers 

66.5 

66.9 

68.3 

68.8 

69.0 

69.0 

77.2 

92.9 

82.0 

93.6 

Cattle feed 

42.7 

45.9 

47.4 

42,2 

42.1 

45.9 

49.4 

89.6 

62.7 

99.7 

Non- agricultural commodities .... 

68.1 

68.7 

68.5 

68.0 

67.8 

68.1 

71.2 

82.8 

73.0 

85.9 

General index-number . 

64.4 

65.3 

65.2 

64.5 

63.9 

64.4 

68.4 

82.6 

71.1 

86.3 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
a 98 6 « x 00 . 











Cereals ........ 

89 

87 

86 

88 

88 

89 

I 73 

68 

77 

76 

Potatoes' 

68 

68 

7! 

93 

73 

69 

49 

51 

68 

76 

Fodder ............... 

67 

65 

66 

67 

70 

72 

1 53 

57 

63 

62 

Meat . 

56 

61 

64 

65 

63 

63 

54 

77 

64 

88 

Dairy products ; 

76 

74 

71 

73 

68 

72 

77 

83 

76 

84 

Total agricultural products ..... 

72 

72 

72 

73 

71 

72 

67 

75 

72 

82 

General index-number . 

90 

90 

89 

89 

87 

88 

82 

86 

84 

90 

. • HUNGARY' 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 



■' : V' . 








1913 « xoo, 










Agricultural and livestock products , , 

75 

80 

80 

87 

90 

90 

88 

83 


, w “ 

General ■ index-number , , 

80 

90 

89 

94 

96 

97 

97 

94 

■ — 

— 

. , Italy . 

. ' (Consiglio Proviuciule dellUvconomm . 
Corporativa di Milano) 

' ■ Ip 3t'3 ; » IOO. 











; ■ National agricultural products , 

326,81 

328,66 

322,08 

328.78 

345.69 

359.91 

337.20 

390.97 

343.11 

413.39 

General index-number . . . . . . . , 

304.33 

306,70 

300,06 

299.93 

304.22 

312.54 

329.85 

386.60 

341.57 

411,04 

. , ::'Nbw ' Zealand 
(C ensus and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 =“ 100 . 











Dairy produce ............ 

102.4 

96.6 

95.5 

89.4 

86.5 

94.9 

1 06.0 

■■■ — ■ ; 

98.9 

120.6 

Meat 

95.5 

100,0 

109.0 

106.6 

113.3 

114.1 

130.9 

. : 

130.1 

171.2 

Wool 

66.8 

66.4 

57,8 

55.5 

58.4 

56.5 

60.6 


67.9 

100.3 

Other pastoral produce 

63.1 

53.4 

57.9 

59.0 

50.9 

59.0 

66,4 


76.7 

1243 

All pastoral and dairy produce . , . 

88.1 

86.0 

85.8 

82.2 

82.7 

86.5 

96.9 

— 

96.5 

127.9 

Agricultural produce 

95.4 

95.7 

83.1 

84.8 

105.5 

111.2 

103.2 

- 

115.5 

126.7 

All pastoral, dairy and agricultural 





83.4 

87.2 

97.0 


97.0 

127.8 

produce 

88.3 

86,2 

87,3 

82.3 



i> 1910-14 - 100. 
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Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

Oct. 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

August 

1932 

July 

'1932 

June 

*932 

May 

*933 

Oct. 

1931 

Oct. 

1930 

Year 

1931 | X 930 

Norway i) 











(Kgt. Selskap for Norges Ve!) 











Average 1909-14 = 100 . 











Cereals 

116 

118 

118 

124 

125 

125 

106 

109 

125 

IS 2 


75 

73 

86 

144 

150 

155 

109 

172 

130 

150 

Fork 

100 

94 

87 

90 

84 

86 

92 

98 

96 

86 

Other inoat ............. 

105 

309 

115 

S 17 

108 

116 

127 

193 

218 

138 


120 

109 

85 

78 

67 

69 

126 

151 

108 

96 

Dairy products. 

131 

132 

125 

123 

122 

119 

131 

158 

156 

129 

"Concentrated feeding stuffs 

104 

106 

107 

105 

104 

106 

97 

118 

121 

103 

Maize 

92 

95 

94 

90 

87 

89 

73 

107 

108 

82 

Fertilizers 

81 

89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

81 

106 

105 

90 

Netherlands 











(Dircctie van, den Fandbouw) 











Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 <=» 100 . 











Products of the soil 

44 

46 

49 

5! 

49 

56 

58 

68 

a) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products 

55 

51 

49 

52 

53 

47 

58 

80 

a) 56 

2 ) 77 

Total agricultural products . . , . . 

52 

50 

49 

52 

52 

49 

58 

77 

8 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

100 

8 } 93 

2 ) 99 

General index-number 3 ) 

52.1 

51.4 

50.7 

51.4 

52.8 

53.5 

60.2 

75.1 

77.8 

65.7 

" " ' Poland 4) 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











, 19179 * 100 . 











'Products of the soil . . 

41.8 

42.7 

43.7 

47.3 

54,6 

62,3 

51.0 

45,8 

56,7 

53.9 

Products of agricultural industry ... 

53,8 

55.2 

59.1 | 

61.2 

65,7 

71.6 

61.8 

63.1 

78,4 

65,9 

Total products of plant origin 

47.8 

48.9 

51.2 

54.2 

60.3 

67.2 

56.6 

54,0 

66,9 

| 60.0 

Animals'. 

41.4 

43.7 

45.6 

45.6 

46.9 

52.5 

47.5 

77.8 

1 81.6 

1 55,8 

Dairy products , . ... . . . . 

53.5 

55.8 

47.7 

50.8 

45.9 

57,9 

66,3 

88.2 

! 74.9 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin ... . . 

46.7 

49.0 

46.8 

48.2 

46.8 

55.2 

553 

82,4 

78,6 

60.8 

Total agricultural products ..... 

47.0 

48.6 

48,9 

51.2 

53,7 

! 61.4 

55.6 

64.3 

71,3 

59.7 

Fertilizers 

1 12.9 

112.9 

1 12.9 

112.9 

112.9 

95.1 

118.5 

126,2 

126.3 

120.2 

Industrial products . . ... . . , , 

68.8 

69.8 

69,7 

67.7 

68.1 

69.4 

75,3 

90.5 

94,2 

79.4 

General index-number . . . . . . . . 

58.8 

60,1 

60.2 

60.4 

61.8 

66.1 

66.3 

78.4 

83.8 

70.5 

Yugoslavia 





: ■ 

, 





, (National Bank ■ ' 


: ' 


■ 


; 





of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 




. 







1926 .**• 100 . "■ 











'.Products of the soil 

58.1 

57,7 

64,0 

! ■ -73.2 

72,2 

73.5 

71.1 

773 

, 96.7 

74.3 

'Animal' 'products' ,' .' . * 

58,5 

56.8 

53.6 

57.2 

55.0 

53.5 

66.1 

93,3 

9 7.7 

72.2 

Industrial products . 

67.5 

64,0 

63.4 

63.4 

63.4 

65,0 

69,3 

75.4 

80.2 

71.4 

■■ General index-number . .. . 

63.9 

61,8 

62.6 

65.6 

64.9 

' 65,4 

69,5 

80,9 

88.8 

72.9 


1 } The agricultural years refer to the period April l -March 31. — 2 ) Agricultural year July 1-June 30. — 3 ) Calculated by the Central 
Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 ** 100. — 4 ) Average data for the year 1931 are provisional. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes) 


VOYAGES 

18 

Nov. 

1932 

11 

Nov. 

1932 

4 

Nov. 

1932 

28 

Oct. 

*933 

21 

Oct. 

1933 

Oct. 

*933 

Nov. 

i93i 

Averag 

Nov. 

1930 

E 

Commercial 

Season 










1931-33 

1930-32 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 











Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg , . ) (skill, per 

14/3 

14/3 

14/- 

13/6 

13/6 

n. 13/9 

15/4 <4 

53/7 

14/6 

13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg, . f long ton) 

1 0/3 

10/6 

10/6 

n. q. 

n. 10 /- 

n.9/11 

11/6 

n.l S /- 

10/10 

10/10 

St. John to Liverpool t) j 

n. q. 

Cl. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. c. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 9 - 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom 2 ) j 

n. q. 

». q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.3/- 





Montreal to United Kingdom ... 1 (shill, per 

2/1 V« 

1/9 

1/9 

1/1 OF* 

2/1 % 

2 /- 

2/7 U 

1/8 

3 ) 0.08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 1 480 lbs.) 

n. q. 

i) 2 /- 

i)2h 

i) 2 /- 

U 2/6 

i) 2/114 

i) 2/10 

1 ) 2/7 

2/6 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) .... 1 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

i/6 

1/6 

2/1 »4 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

Northern Range to U. Ii. /Continent. / 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

l 2/3 

n. 2/3 

n.2/3 ' 

n.l /8 

3 ) 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (slv. per long 











ton) ........ 

n. q. 

22/9 

22/4 H 

22/- 

4)22/- 

n.22/4 

,n.23/8 

n.21 h 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 } (gold $ per sh. ton). 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

! 2.30 

2.25 

2.30 

2.72 

La Plata Down River 5 ) to if. K,f j 











Continent J 

n, q. 

13/- ; 

12/6 

12/6 

n. q. 

ml 2/6 

16/- 

14/4 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River 6) to U. K./Con, ..... 











tinent ! . . 0 ^‘ton) 

16/6 

15 /- 

14/6 

14/- 

15 /- 

14/11 

17/6 

16/- 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U, K. /Continent ;)..,[ ,ong um) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

n, 1 7/9 

n. q. 

19/3 

Western Australia to IT. K./C 011 - 1 











tinent 1 

n. q. 

26/6 

26/6 

26/3 

26/9 

26/9 

29/1 ft 

29/7 

26/- 

; 29/8 

Shipments of rice, 









*93* 

*930 

Saigon to 1 On rope j (shill, per 

n, q. 

n. q. 

27/3 

27/3 

27/- 

27/1 

t)D.23/5 

i)n.21/2 

24/3 

n. 18/11 

Burma to U. K, /Continent. . , , | long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

25/- 

n.25, /- 

24/8 

n. q. 

23/9 

n, 17/8 


i) Rates for parcels by liners- — a) Insurances arc not accepted for ships leaving Port Churchill after 15 October. — 3) Freight in gold $ 

per 100 lbs, (in the ease of a loss of 25 % in the value of the shilling 10 $ c. per 100 lbs, are equal to 2/8 per quarter), — 4) Vancouver- 'Shanghai 

gold $ 235 p. short ton, - 5) "Down River” includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La Plata. — 6) “ Up River’* includes the ports on 

the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lor«nzo (Colasline, Santa* F* and Parana) are subject to an extra 

rate of freight, — 7) The original data being quoted in “scale terms ”, 10% is added to arrive at rates per long ton. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage of premium + or of loss ( — ) of different currencies in respect of their parity 

WITH THE DOLLAR l ) 


COUNTRY 

Exchange 

18 

Nov. 193 a 

II . 
Nov. 193 a 

'4 

Nov. 1932 

' 28 

October 1934 

i ... 'ax 

j October 1 93 a 

.Germany 

.] 

Berlin 


0.4 


0.4 

I 

0.4 


0.4 


0,4 

Argentina 

New York I 


39.3 

— 

393 

■— ' 

39,3 

— V 

39.3 

— 

39.3 

Belgium 

Brussels 


0,3 


0.2 

+ 

0.0 


0,0 


0,0 

Canada 

New York 

— 

13.1 

— 

10.8 

*!— 

10.8 

— 

9,5 

— 

■ 8.3 

Denmark , , ■ , . , , ' , . , , , 

Copenhagen 

— 

36.6 

— 

36.2 

— 

36.3 

— .' 

36.4 

' 

34 A 

Egypt 4 '1 

'Great. Britain . , . , j 

’ London 


32.6 

- 

32.3 


32.3 

- ; 

32.5 


30.2 

Prance , , , . . . , , . , , , ■ , '1 

Indo-China . , . . . , , . , 

]>. ' 'Paris 


0.0 

+ 

0.2 

4* 

0.4 

+ 

0.3 

1 + 

0.4 

Hungary . . , 

Budapest . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 J) 

India , 

" London ;■ '■ 

— 

32.0 

-r- 

31.7 

— 

31,7 


31,9 

— 

29.6 

Italy 

Milan , 

— 

2,7 

— ■ 

2.7 

— ; 

2.7 

— ' 

2,7 

— 

2.8 

Japan.'"'', . L; . . L ,. , 

New York. 


59.4 

— .■ 

57,6 

— 

. 57.4 


55,9 

— 

53.5 

Netherlands,'...'. 

Amsterdam' . 

— 

. 0.1 


0.1 

+ 

, ■' 0,1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.2 

Ruihania 'A''''.' .' . v ; -.'v .... v: 

New York. . 

+ 

; 1.2 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 


iV'The'.porcentag© 'represents 'the premium' or the Joss as far e» possible on tbe national exchange.' With' the .'aid'" of the table of reciprocal 
. : paidtiei ; of\the'ourrenaai'' considered, 'given ."at the. next page of this' Crop Report, and the percentages indicated above, bt w possible to obtain the 
wsciproeid'. ■ til 'the"' d^0eir«ueit ■ enanrasinidiaiMi ■ att -thia -fata* ■ to which' the quotation* of: the .Monthly. Crop Report' fete.,. 





RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 


s 


8x0 


(6) no cun 

A\tB^OTKmi 
«BC'I .latutOiX 

1.235 

2,200 

0.145 

5.183 

1.389 

0.256 

0.203 

1.261 

0.905 

1.892 

0,273 

2.583 

2.083 

0,581 

0.031 

0.154 

1 00 
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o cn on r> © IS rn cm © cn im oo in im cm ©> in 

od M : © ca cd ~~ — ^ no 

■RiucmuH 

39.825 

70.959 

4.649 

167.181 

44.803 

8.264 

6.550 

40.680 

29.240 

61.020 

8,799 

83.333 

67.200 

18.755 

1.000 

4,953 

32.258 
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Apni 

4.526 

8.064 

0.528 

19.000 

5.092 

0.939 

0.744 

4.623 

3.323 

6.935 

1.000 

9.471 

7,637 

2.13! 

0.114 

0,563 

3.666 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: G er many , Austria , Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov- 
akia: i ™ excellent » 2 — good, 3 » average, 4 «* bad , 5 a» very bad; France: 100 = excellent, Jo «* good , 
60 » fairly good , 50 » average , 30 » bad; Lithuania , Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 ™ excellent , 
4 s=» good, 3 =** average, 2 «=* 1 ~~ very had ; Netherlands: go «■ excellent , 70 « good, 60 =® fairly good , 

30 Mew average; U. S. S. ILL 'S **■ good, 4 « ^<5 average, 3 « average, 2-== • average, 

1 s=st bad; Canada: 100 ,=» cw/? condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a, long 
series of years; United States: 100 «* crop condition which promises a normal yield, — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: too crop condition which promises a yield equal 
to the average of the last ten years. 


WORLD CEREAL PRODUCTION 

The latest estimates of crop results that have reached the Institute in 
December, while involving some modifications in the estimate of world produc- 
tion made a month ago, confirm the main summing-up of the situation, then 
gi ven . 

• Wheat. : — In Europe . several countries have revised their preliminary 
estimates but the majority of these estimates only confirm the previous ones, 
the:, differences reported being quite negligible. This is the case’ as regards 
;• .Germany, England and Wales, Scotland and Latvia. Eot Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia on the other hand the new figu res show that crops have been much smaller 
than expected though they already indicated a year of small crop. As regards 
the first -named country 1932 prod .fiction falls from 74 to 60 million bushels, that 
is, to almost half the average and is the lowest since the war. The estimate 
for Yugoslavia also falls from 65 to 53 million bushels, almost half of the 
1931 production. Normally such a small production would have caused an 
active import movement to meet the needs of internal consumption . Under 
present conditions there is no doubt that such a development must be excluded 
and. that the deficit in wheat supply will be entirety met by the abundant 
supply of cheap maize in both countries. 

The total European production in 1932, taking into account revisions, re- 
mains about 26 million bushels below that estimated last month; this decrease 
will not, however, have any influence on the international market, since it 
concerns two countries already recognized as being unable to export during the 
present season and not likely to become importers. 

The fact of not being able to meet the internal deficit by imports when 
the exporting markets are burdened by excess stocks is one of the most charac- 
teristic features of the general crisis in which scarcity on the one hand and 
superabundance on the other cannot be balanced. 

In North America the final data of the United States crop indicate an 
increase of 15 million bushels on the previous estimate. The final figures of 
Canadian, production- will; he established in January. 

SL IS Inert. . 
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in Asia, Japan and Syria have reduced their estimates but the production 
of these countries has small importance, Turkey announces a crop small in 
relation to those of preceding years hut also for this country a revival of imports 
is out o,t the question. Algeria, after having lowered its estimate last month 
lias raised it again to almost 33 million bushels against 26 million in 1931. 

Inn ally, for the southern hemisphere, the first official estimate for Argentina 
is now available ; it agrees perfectly with that forecast by us since October, 
when the probable production was placed at 230 million bushels, Australia 
has not changed its estimate of 200 million bushels but has intimated that the 
results of the crop may be larger than expected. 

On the basis of the latest estimates world wheat production is as follows : 


World wheat production (1). 


(Million bushels) 

X 933 ' 1931 .1930 1929 ' *928 1926 

Europe 1,488 1,433 1,363 1,453 M 11 1,275 1,216 

North America ' 1,168(2)1,238 1,290 1,128 1,492 1,371 1,249 

South .America . . . . . »• 276 *268 • 272 220 400 338 272 

Asia (x) 393 4° 8 4 5 s . 3 8 - 34- 393 382 

'Africa ■ 132 132 118 135 118 1.18 no 

Oceania . . / A . 1 . . .■ ' • 206. . 195 220 136 , *69 128 1.69 


Totals . . . 3,663 3,674 3,721 3,454 • 3,93* 3.8328 3,398 

II. S.S. "R. .. 988 698 808 , 797 915 


(r) Excluding' China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 

(.2)' Total, obtained 'taking- . account -of the underestimation by. about 18 million bushels 
of the production of Canada. 


Total world production excluding that of the U. S. $. R. has declined by 
10 million bushels from the figure calculated last month to a figure xx million 
bushels below that of 1931,, ' These variations in the total! volume of the crop 
are so small that the statistical situation in the current season as outlined in 
the last two numbers of the Crop Report remains practically unchanged. It 
may be summed up as follows : 


World Wheat Position. 


a 

World 

World . 

End 

of season 
exportable 
stocks 


exportable 

surpluses 

requirements 



(Million bushels) 


r 932-33 forecast . . . . 

. . • . . 1,260 

630 

630 

1 93 1- “32 

• 1,370 

800 

570 

r 930-3 x 

1,378 

823 

555 

1929-30 

1,101 

627 

474 

1928-29 

* • * • 1 , 4 J 9 

927 

492 

1927-28 

I,X22 >" 

8x0 

312 

1926-27 * . 

i •" ,*/: 1,066 

820 ' ' 

246 
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Exportable supplies this season, though large, would not, therefore, be in 
themselves a factor depressing the market were there a fairly normal demand 
on the other side. 

The latter, on the other hand, appears to be very small due both to the 
abundant or even very abundant crops obtained in the importing countries 
and to increasing restrictions imposed on world trade. 

At present figures of the total exports of all the exporting countries during 
the first three months of the current season are available. They clearly show 
the decrease which has taken place in the trade movement of wheat com- 
pared with previous years. 


World wheal net exports {including flour in terms of wheat) (i). 

(Million bushels) 



X 93 2-33 

x 931-33 

*930-31 

1939-30 

August 

. . 41 

66 

77 

7 X 

September ....... 

■ • ■ • 51 ■ 

<~S! 

/ '■■■'* ’ 

74 

57 

October 

. . 02 

74 

«4 

60 •• 

November . . . . . . . 


67 

77 ' 

5 r 

December . 


64 ' 

59 

50 

January' . 


62 

54 

48 

February ........ 


76 

: bo 

45 

March 


75 ■ 

67 

3 <> ", 

April 


70 

62 .. 

42 

May ........... 


67 

■Si 

49 

June 


59 ' ■ 

67 

5\ 

July 


45 

52 

53 

Total Season 

. (*) 630 

' 800 

■ 823 

627 

Total August-October . . 

A . ■ 154 . 

. 218 ' 

235 

188 

Percentage ........ 

25 % 

27 % 

29 % 

30 % 


(i) For detailed figures see table on p. 871, 
(■*)' Forecast. ■ ■ 


t Prices have fallen sharply during the whole of this part of the season > 
reaching, at mid "December, the lowest level recollected by the oldest members 
of the trade. The drop in prices has not, however, brought about a revival in 
demand owing, on the one hand, to customs tariffs, import restrictions and other 
protective measures and, on the other hand, to the low purchasing power in 
countries which might otherwise consume more. 

Argentina has taken the initiative of proposing to the coming World Eco- 
nomic Conference an agreement for the reduction of areas sown to wheat in 
the principal exporting countries. In the meantime, the United States has 




The reduction is quite insignificant in relation to the area cultivated but assumes 
a greater importance if associated with the probable loss, as a result of drought 
damage, of about one fifth of the fields sown to wheat. 

The reduction in area and the poor crop condition of winter wheat on 
December i indicate the possibility that the coming crop of the United States 
will fall below 400 million bushels, a figure even lower than that of the poor 1932 
crop of 462 'million and extremely low as compared with the 1931 crop of 787 
million and the 1926-30 average of 588 million. 

In the exporting countries of Europe and in the U. S. S. R. crop growth 
did not start in altogether satisfactory conditions owing to delay in sowing and 
to the .irregularity of germination caused by lack of rains. In recent weeks, 
however, the weather has not been unfavourable and it is probable that the situa- 
tion as regards the sowings has improved especially as temperatures have re- 
mained mild and no hard frost has been recorded. The crop situation in 
the remainder of Europe is about' normal and the areas sown seem a little 
larger than last year. 

Rye, — The latest revisions for Germany, Eatvia and Yugoslavia in 
Europe and the United States in North America make changes of only small 
importance in the preliminary data. 

The new estimate of the crop in Argentina indicates a much larger pro- 
duction than that of 1931-32 and the average. 


Production of Rye. 


Countries 

m 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 j 

i 

1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million 

centals) 




Europe (-23 countries) . . . . . . . . . 

522 i 

430 

511 

520 i 

500 

450 

419 

529 

North America (2 countries) 1 

29 

20 

37 

26 

29 

37 

24 

29 

Argentina ...... . . • , . ... . • . . 

7 

4 

2 

2 

4 ! 

4 

2 

2 

. Totals . . . 

558 

454 

550 

548 

533 

491 

j 

445 

560 





(Million bushels) 




Europe (i.$ countries) . *. ...... 

933 

768 

913 

929 

| 894 

[ 803 1 

748 

945 

North America {2 countries) . . . , . . 

51 

35 

67 

47 

1 5! 

1 67 

43 

51 

Argentina - - ■ - , * * • ■ j 

.. 12 

8 

4 

4 

8 

8 

4 

4 

^ Totals , . ' 

996 

su 

984 

980 

^ 953 

878 

795 

1,000 


• World rye production (excluding the ■ production of the IJVS, S. R,j should 
be one of the largest of recent years.. 

Barley, — The various European countries have made only modest changes 
in their estimates. The volume of total production remains about the'" same as 
was calculated last month, A fairly considerable reduction has been made, 
however, in the estimate of the United States, now placed at 300 million bushels. 
The first forecast of the Argentine crop, on the contrary, indicates an excep- 
tionally abundant production of 32 million bushels compared with the 20 million 
obtained in recent years. 



Production of Barley. 


Countries 

*932 

1931 

1930, 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million, centals) 




Europe (26 countries) ......... 

359 

306 

340 

370 

328 

295 

304 

302 

North America (2 countries) 

183 

128 

212 

183 

225 

163 

126 

134 

Asia {3 countries) 

64 

64 

64 

68 

82 

64 

64 

66 

Africa {5 countries) .......... 

46 

51 

44 

53 

53 

44 

37 

53 

Argentina 

15 

11 

7 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

Totals . . . 

667 

560 

667 

1 

683 

677 

573 

540 

564 





(Million 

bushels) 




Europe {23 countries) 

749 

638 ! 

707 ! 

772 

684 

615 

634 ' 

629 

North America (a countries) .... , , 

381 

266 

441 

381 

*168 

340 

262 

280 

Asia (3 countries) 

133 

133 

133 

142 

129 

133 

133 

138 

Africa (5 countries) .......... 

96 

106 

92 

no 

no 

92 

78 

110 

Argentina . . . . , . . . » . 

32 

23 

14 

18 

18 

14 

18 

18 

Totals . . . ■ 

1391 

1,166 

1,387 

1,423 

1,409 

1,194 

1,125 

1, 175 


World production of barley in 1932 (excluding the II. S. S. R. crop) may 
be classed among the largest of recent years. 

• Oats. — As for barley, the volume of the .European production remains 

about the same as was calculated in November. The production of, Scotland , •' 
according to the first estimate, is larger than in 1931. In North America, the 
United States has reduced its previous estimate by 25 million bushels. The 
Argentine crop is forecast to be excellent; the figure of 83 million bushels is the 
highest recorded for several years. 


Production of Oats . 


■ ' ' Countries •. 

1932 | 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 





(Million 

centals) 




Europe (25 countries) 

556 

405 

505 

615 I 

558 

518 

547 

505 

North America (2 countries) . ..... . 

531 

470 

553 

454 

575 

498 

496 

589 

Asia and Africa (4 countries) , . , . . 

4 

4 

7 

7 1 

7 

4 

■ ■A 

7 

Argentina . . . . . , ' , . . . . r . . 

26 

22 

! 15 

22 j 

20 

18 

22 

26 

Totals .» , . 

XiW 

: 1,001 

' 1,080 

1,098 

1,160 

1,038 

1,069 

1,127 





(Million 

bushels) 




Europe (25 countries) ......... 

1,736 : 

1.578 

1,578 

1,922 

1,743 

1,619 

.1,709 ! 

1,578 

North America (2 countries) 

1.660 

1,467 

1,729 

1,419 

1.798 

1,557 

1,550 

1,839 

Asia and Africa (4 countries) 

14 

14 

21 

21 

21 

14 

14 

21 

Argentina 

83 

69 

48 

69 

62 

$5 

69 

83 

Totals . . , 

3,493 

3,128 

3,376 

3,431 

3,624 

3,245 

3,342 

3,521 


World production of oats (excluding the U. S. 'S. R. crop) is also very satis- 
factory, exceeding that of 1931 by 365 million, bushels and the average of 1926-30 
by 90 million bushels. 


■G. Capone.: 
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CEREALS 

Germany : Thanks to the mild weather which predominated during November 
good progress was made with field work. The winter cereals sown in good time 
have grown vigourously. The growth of late sowings is in many cases, backward and 
the crops had not yet come up at the beginning of December. 

At the beginning 'of December the crop condition of cereals was as follows: 
winter wheat: 2.5 (against 2.5 at the .beginning of November 1932 and 2.7 at the 
beginning of December 1931) ; winter spelt : 2.3 (2.5 ; 2.7) ; winter rye : 2.5 (2.6 ; 
2.7) and winter barley : 2.3 (2.5; 2.6). 

Austria : At the beginning of November, the first, snows fell in the alpine valleys 
but the temperature rapidly rose again. Towards the middle of the month, the first 
frosts occurred, especially in the plains. During the last ten days of November some 
abundant rains improved moisture conditions in the eastern regions which had suffered 
from drought. 

The generally mild weather and well distributed rainfall have brought about; 
a vigorous growth of winter cereals. At the beginning of December, the aspect of 
■all winter sowings was good and their crop condition was as follows: winter wheat: 

2.2 (against 2.4 on November x this year and 2.5011 December 1, 1931); winter rye; 

2.2 (2.2, 2.5) and winter barley: 2.1 (2.2, 2.5). 

■ . Belgium ; 'During November the weather was generally fine and mild for the 
'season; , Fairly abundant rains fell in the latter half ; towards the end. of the mouth 
"the sky .cleared and some ■ slight nocturnal frosts occurred . The winter cereal, sowings 
began very, late owing to the excessive moisture present in the soil . The wheat sowings 
have not yet been completed, and the area sown will probably be smaller than that: of 
•last year. Purchases of selected seed have been limited. 

The sowings of all winter cereals have been effected under average' conditions 
and germination is regular. 

Bulgaria : Despite the favourable weather conditions during November, which 
permitted the sowing of winter cereals under good conditions, the deficiency of moisture 
in some regions hindered the complete sowing of the whole of the area intended 
this year. 

Spain : Conditions generally favoured winter crops. 

Irish Free State : -Autumn sowings were carried out under exceptionally good 
conditions, the autumn having been one of the most favourable for farming opera- 
tions experienced in recent years. 

. prance : November was mild with regular precipitation, Sowings were made 
under very favourable conditions aixd germination is regular. The area sown this 
autumn appears to be at least as large as last year. 

The first week of December was marked thougliout the area by a fall of temper- 
ature and some frosts, which were very beneficial to the soil; in the West, however, 
the weather remained too mild and damp and the situation was less satisfactory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The weather in November was mild and, 
in the latter part of the month, very wet. In the first part of the month progress 
was made in cultivation and ;s6win^b#Ab^ : wet conditions later caused delay in the 
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Cereals. 


f) Production 




Average 

,v 1932 Average 


I 93 « 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

0 1932/33 m2 1931 t0 I9 /,!L 

1932 

1932/33 

I 93 I /32 

1926/37 

1931 

Aver 1932/33 1931/32 1 933/27 

1932/33 



10x930/31 

1931 / 

1932 

to I930/3r 

=a IOO “ 



Average 0/ *932 

1926 ,0 1932/33 

to 1930 — — 


i,ooo bushels 


(to 1930/31 mx j ' j 
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WHEAT. 


Germany . . . 
Austria. , , , 
Belgium . *■ . 
Bulgaria . . , 
^Denmark ' . , 
'Spain. . . . 
Estonia' . . . 

. ■ Finland . . . 
France . ■ . ■ . . 
Engl, and Wales 
Scotland' . . . 
*N. Ireland . . 
Greece . . . , 
Hungary , . 
Italy 1). . . . 
Latvia .... 
Mthuania . 
lAwemburg , . 
Malta . 

'Norway . 

: Netherlands , 

' Poland. .... 

" Portugal . . . 
.Rumania . . ' 

"/■ Sweden . . . 

. Switzerland 2). 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia , . 
Total Europe , 


Canada. , . .. 
United States {*Jj 
; Mexico 

: / Total North A met 
/.'■Korea . . / . 

/ India , , . i ; . 

/• Japan. . . . . ; 
./'Syria and Reban 
/' Total A da . ., 

// /Algeria . ■ . ■. .. 

/, Egypt . . . ■ . 

,/. Eritrea . 

’"Kenya 3) . . . 
French Morocco 
Tunis* „ ' , , 

Told: A . 

Argentina . . 
■"Chili ..... 

'"Uruguay 


Australia . . . 
*New Zealand . 
Grand Totals 


7,091 
747 
182 
2,064 
4,820 
§) 74,773 
85,940 


33,749 
1,247 
1,087 
§) 36,900 
3,703 
1,762 
15 
40 
2,450 
2,100 
10,030 

4) 19314) 
1,570 
843 


105.2 134.8 

103.7 105.5 

102.4 101.7 

103.8 1117 

94.7 95.4 

99.5 103.7 

129.0 173.3 

106.8 126.6 

103.1 101.4 

107.6 88.2 

104.1 91.9 

107.8 65.0 
100.0 115.1 

97.2 98.6 

103.0 101.3 

118.8 168.7 

107.4 128.1 

97.8 73.9 

99.2 103.9 

97.0 103.1 

152.2 212.9 

94.9 122.7 


82.8 93.0 

109.4 137,2 

101.5 103.8 
100.9 108.7 
91,1 101.1 
99.0 103.4 
93.3 115,4 





123,964 118.2 148.3 
11,576 118.2 112,4 
14,551 1093 ' 103,8. 
43,666 82 J 115.8' 

10,475’ • 

143,001 S32.8 124.8 

1*178 119.4 176*1 
923 108.6 136*5 
270.906 125.5 122.3 
47,296 115,0 87.2 

2,225'! 125.0 100,7 

187, ... ... 

11,920 173.4 163.4 

82,075; 80.8 714 

223.048' 112.8 123,8 

2,679 156.2 197.6 

7,2871 112.2 128,4 

551; 122.0 90.0 

298 108.6 101.0 

692 132.7 113.4 

6,100, 202,9 224.5 
64,197 67.2 87,1 

W'437 1 ! 139.5 173.8 

110,736; 44.1 53.9 

17, 125; 143.1 150,8 

5,619, , lOZOi 100-5 

48,428 130,3 111.0 

81,322 54,1 65.7 ! 


15,585 14,500 14,387 

294 281 246 

5)240,497 235,545 235,381 


1,475,636 

1,424,077 

1,331,800, 

103.6 

110.8 



840,238 



431,200 

304,144 

435,744 

141,8 

99,0 

462,151 

787,393 

587,541 

58,7 

78,7 , 

264,680 

112,826 

271,532 

234.6 

97,5' 

8,921 

16,226 

11,207| 

55.0 

79.6 

1,166,952 

1,220,589 

1,306,024 

95,6 

89,4 

8,305 

8,340 

9,037 

99.6 

91.9 

336,971 

347,387 

332,005! 

97.0 

101.5 - 

31,336 

30,892 

29,699 

101.4 

105,5 

9,825 

13,753 

13,971 

71.4 

703 

386,437 

400,372 

384,7! 2i 

96.5 

100.4 

32,518 

25,649 

29,592 

126.8 

im 1 

52,586 

46*072 

40,766 

Hi! 

129.0 

145 

29 

73, 

/'"; ', 

/ifi, ;///:/; 


290 

674) 



21,965 

29,783 

• 27,588 

*73,7 

; 

14,697 

13*962 

.11,508! 

105.3 

mj ■- 

121,911 

115,495 

109,527 

um 

if 13 

231,482 

225*922 

251,255 

102.5 , 

92,1. 


21,187 

27,661 




11,246 

11,693' 



200,000 

189,653 

155,748 

. 105.5 

12M 

' 1 

3,582,418 

3,576,108 

3,539,066 

Jo04/ 

W14 


Germany . 
Austria . , 
Belgium . 
, Bulgaria . 
’"Hen mark 


10,996 10,788 11,616 101.9 94.77 
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Aver. 



1,000 acres 

1932 
« 100 

= 100 • 

1 

000 centals 

1 

000 bushc 

S ! 
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-* too 

~ too 

Spain. . , . 


1317 1,516 1,658 

100.1 

91.5 

13,317 

11,817 12,420 

23,780 

21,103 

22,179 

112.7 

107.2 

: ',3Sstoftia ■ . . 


364 356 351 

544 554 540 

102.2 

103.5 

3,700 

3,259 3,515 

6,606 

5,820 

6,277 

113.5 

105.3 

Finland': ; . . 


98.2 

100.7 

7,639 

6,604 6,663 

13,641 

11,792 

11,898 

115,7 

114,7 

; France' ..... 


1,755 1,760 1,899 

99.7 

92.4 

19,705 

16,530 18,253 

35,188 

29,519 

32,594 

119.2 

108.0 

'Greece ...... 


180 172 131 

105.1 

137.6 

77 7 

1,008 898 

1,378 

1,800 

1,603 

76.6 

85.9 

Hungary/''. ,, ■. . . 


1,574 1,486 1,631 

105.9 

96.5| 

18,035 

12,136 16,374 

3,652 3,584 

3.144 5,448 

32,206 

21,672 

29,240 

148.6 

110,1 

Italy i) ■ 


294 304 305 

96.6 

96.2 

3,584 

6,400 

6,521 

6,401 

98,1 

100 . 0 " 

;:l f atvia . . . 


593 572 628 

103.7 

94.5 

6,604 

.11,653 

11,793 

5,615 

9,729 

210.0 

121*2 

■■ 'l*ith'UfLtiIi1 , ''. V, 


1,195 1,257 1,164 

95.0 

102.7 

9,118 11,307 

20,808 

16,282 

20,192 

127,8 

103*1 

: Xuxe«iburg . , ■ , 


17 16- 18 

108.1 

97.1 

231 

188 219 

413 

336 

391 

123.1 

105.7 

''Norway' . , . • , 


16 15 20 

107.0 

79.8 

295 

212 318, 

527 

378 

569 

139,4) 

92.7 

Netherlands . . 


407 445 485 

91.6 

84.1 

7,650 

7,933 8,698 

11,660 

14,167 

I5,532| 

96.4: 

88.0 

Poland . . . . 


13,951 14,263 14,078 

97.8 

99.1 

141,343 

125,722 137,337! 

252,399 

224,504 

245,246, 

1 12.4 1 

102.9 

Portugal .... 


427 407 

— 

— 

3,590 

2,839 2,446 

6,41 1 

5,070 

4,369 

126,4 

146.7 

Rumania .... 


859 1,006 779 

85,4 

110.2 

7,275 

7,819 7,I23| 

12,992 

13,962 

12,721 

93.0 

102.1 

Sweden .... 


514 SIS 686 

100.5 

74.9 

9,722 

. 6,577 9,925! 

17,362 

11,745 

17,723 

147,8 

48.0 

Switzerland ... 


45 46 49 

2,569 2,470 . 2,584 

99.5 

92.3 

833 

785 894 

1,488 

1,402 

1,597; 

106,2 

912 

, Czechoslovakia . 


104.0 

99.4 

47,970 

30,593 36,765 

85,66! 

54,63! 

65,651 

156,8 

130.5 

Yugoslavia . . , 


600 603 542 

99.5 

110.8 

4,664 

4,264 4,144 

8,328 

1 7,614 

7,399 

109,4 

112,5 

Total Europe . . 

§) 

40,478 40,651 41,603 

99,6 

973 

523,246 

430,300 479,822 

934370 

768,401 

8T6,88h 

121,6 

109.1 

•U.S.S.R. . . . 


65,731 68,380 65,482 

96.1 

100.4 

492,031 


878.629, 


" Canada 


773 778 955 

3,271 3,060 ,3,312 

99.4 

80.9 

5,565 

. 2,980 8,685 

9,937 

5,322 

15,509 

186.7 

64.1 

■ United States . . 


106.9 

98.8 

22,319 

17,935 22,692 

39,855 

32.026 

40,522: 

124.4 

98.4' 

Total North A net. 


4,044 3,838 4,267 

105.4 

94.8 

27,884 

20,915 31377 

49,792\ 

37348'; 

S6jm\ 

ms 

' W" 

Algeria 


4 3 4 

119.9 

109.6 

20 

20 28 

35 

37 

49 

96.9 

71.8 

^French Morocco . 


2 2 2 

94.5 

105,3 


8 11 

■ *v. ■' 

14 

19 



Argentina . . . 

■4) 

1,62 4 4 ) 1,378 1 ) 1,065 

7 7 8 

117.8 

152.4 

6,614 

5,456 3,329 

11,811 

9,744 

5,945 

131.2 

198,7 

.♦Chili 


104.3 

92.1 


46 71 

... 

82 

127 
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§) 
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108.4 
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' Syria, and Ldxmon 
1 Total Asia , , , 
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Germany., , , 
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2,191 

2,252 

2,107 

2,097 

2,265 
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8S8 
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5,079 

5,106 

5,263 

3,279 

3,178 

3,505 
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99 

2,930 

62 

3,222 

54 

2,995 

1,483 

1,223 

1,235 
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8,1 53 
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10 

10 

9 

19 

27 

24 

59,026 

57,628 

57,347 

8,118 
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8,634 
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1,926 
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1,902 
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1,149 
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8,418 

8,564 
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** IOO 

21,161 

20,093 

17,617 

44,086 

41,862 

36,702 105.3 

120.1 

37,316 

36,730 

38,870 

77,744 

76,522 

80,980 101.6 

96,0 

4,398 

6.812 

8,299 

9.163 

14,193 

17,29! ' 64.6 

53.0 

62,875 

63,635 

64,786 

130,993 

132,577 

134,973 98.8 

97.0 

14,330 

12.993 

16,886 

29,855 

27,069 

35,1811 1 10.3 

84,9 

5.792 

4,653 

5,379 
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9,694 

11,206; 124.5 

107.7 
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144 

i ,286 

928 

299; 138.6 
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17,882 

28,335 

21,933 

37,254 

59,032 

45,695 63,1 

815 

7,496 

3,968 

4,063 

15,616 

8,268 

8,465 188.9 

184.5 

46,117 

50,394 

48,405 
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104,991 

100,846 91,5 

95.? 

15,432 

10,620 
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32,151 
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. , . 

\ ,487 

2,390 
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867 
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MB 

802 

931 

74 

235 
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5,486 

422 

1,956 

3,577 

41 

2,020 
810 
§) 40,919 
35,149 

13,157 

41,224 

54,381 
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4) 3,652 4 ) 

174 
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407 


1,802 95.5 

893 103.9 
312 100.0 
279 106.7 
665 96.5 

1,255 97.1 

735 300.9 
828 103.4 
72 98.9 

241 99.1 

378 94.9 

5,125 102.2 
443 

2,757 90.8 

1,729 99.1 

50 89.7 

2,073 99.4 

937 86.5 

42,614 98,2 

43,286 82.7 

12,971 102.2 
40,230 103.6 
53,201 103,2 
42 1Q2.3 

605 90.5 

82 . 106.0 
109 129,6 
796 95,7 


Grand Totals 


3,470 4 ) 3,535 105.3 

166 203 304.9 

148 141 91.0 

364 320 111.7 

, 98,523 100*188 101,1 



134,725 419,556 

380,694 1,242,437 

515,419 1,661,993 

287 934 

4,169 7,096 

637 1,591 

780 1,929 

5,586 10,616 

19,504 86,118 

2,171 ... 


427,482 450,653: 107.2 

22.877 30,141' 136,9 

48,384 47,013, 98.8 

8,605 7,272 90.4 

64,448 66,832 ... 

41,670 41,664 128.7 

11,296 8.772 77.2 

36,437 45,713' ... 

45,886 40,475 99.2 

316,288 341,352, 111.7 

86,793 100,098 100.9 

43,540 48,664 1 19.9 

15,827 19,725 

5.274 4,985 117,6 

13.368 24,227 140,0 

39.467 40,974 105,9 

23.611 17,644 942 

28,065 22,846 88.9 

2,721 3,076 129.1 

9.494 12,889 139.9 

19,784 22,941, 105.7 

159,109 163,668! 103.1 

6,331 5,735; 116.2-/' 

46,175 76,107! 113.4 

69,767 80,835! H U 

2,308 2,894 101.5 

84.368 96,276 ■ 135.9 

18,242 22,759 101.7 

1,580,905 1 1,713,960 109.8 

1,070,551! 

348,795 421,014 120.3 

1,117,970 1,189,662 111. I 

1,466,765 lM0m\ 1133 

711 897 131,3 

. 8,212 ' ' 13,028, 86.4 

1,660 1,992 95.9 

2.274 2,429| 84.8 

12,146 17,449 , : 87.4 

69,280 60,949 124.3 

4,923 6,785! ... 

3,107 2.504; ... 


1*089,26© 3,494,891 3,129,807 3,403,931 llhll 


f) The two dates given refer to the years in which the harvest took place m the northern and southern hemisphere reap d ! 
salcul&tintr the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in; some countries for which estimates of production but 
>f area are available, “ * Countries not included in the totals. w) Autumn crops. — s) Spring crops. — t) The figures for 1932 and 


teen calculated taking 1 into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2 ) Including spelt and mmlfou — 3> European crops only. — 4 } j 
own, - 5) Barley usd sntslin. , _ , _ ' ' ' . , 
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northwest of England and in Scotland, especially on heavy land. In Scotland the 
protracted harvest also contributed to the delay in autumn sowing's. 

The mild weather favoured growth and germination has been satisfactory. 

In Northern Ireland the yields of and quality of 193- crops are satisfactory. 
Threshing continued in November. 

Greece : Weather in November favoured sowings of winter crops, which were 
completed by the beginning of December under very good conditions. 

The area sown to cereals is considerably larger than in previous years. 

Though the area sown to meslin in 1932 decreased by 15 % production, estimated 
at 827,000 centals (1,425,000 bushels), exceeds the 633,000 (1,091,000) of 193 1 ^7 3° % 
and the 1926-30 mean, 512,000 (883,000) by 60 %. 

Hungary : During the first two weeks of the period November 9-December 9, 
the weather was characterised by temperatures somewhat below the average and by 
lack of moisture whereas, during the latter half of the period, temperatures were relat- 
ively high and rains fairly abundant. 

At the end of the period considered the crop condition of the winter sowings 
was good. All of the sowings had come up well and were regular. 

Italy : During November thejweather was generally rainy; in some 'places prec- 
ipitation was very abundant. In northern and central Italy frosts occurred in most 
districts. Sowings of wheat and other winter crops had been practically completed at 
the end of the month ; the situation is good. 

Latvia: Production of meslin in 1932 was 1,760,000 centals (3,034,000 bushels) against 
1,901,000 (3,278,000) in 1931 and 1,406,000 (2,425,000) in 1926-30 (92.6 % and 125. 1 %). 

In general the temperature remained low during November with the exception 
of some days above the normal. The quantity of precipitation was nearly normal. 

Poland : During the period 1 5 October to 15 November, precipitation was consid- 
ered sufficient in 88 % of the correspondents" replies ; temperature exceeded the 
average for the same period of a long series of years ; 65 % of the replies report normal 
growth of winter crops, 25 % excellent growth and only 12 % backward growth. 

Precipitation during the period under consideration was on the whole favourable 
to the winter cereals and their crop condition improved. Crop condition by the Polish 
system was as follows : 



iS-xr-32 

I5-X-33 

I5-X1-3I 

Winter wheat 

........ 3.7 

3-4 ' 

3 *i 

Winter rye 



3-6 


Winter barley . 

• • * * v* * • 3*5 

3-3 

3*2 


The Central Office of Statistics has, for the first time, made preliminary estimates 
of the probable production of straw the figures giving, however, only a general indic- 
ation : 

Production 



■ ' (boo centals) 

(000 short tons) 

Winter wheat 

70.548 

3,527 

Winter rye . 

• 285.279 

14,264 

Winter barley 

■ • • • 1-764 

88 

Spring wheat 

• • • • .... 5,953 

298 

Spring rye 

- 661 

33 

Spring barley . 

• • 42,549 

2,127 

Oats 


4,101 



Rumania : Towards the middle of November farm work had been completed in 
the mountainous regions and in the northern departments: The relatively higher tem- 
perature permitted the continuation of tillage and also of sowing during the latter half 
of the month in the South-west, in the Danube valley and in the Dobruclja. 

During the period November 15-30, precipitation was sufficient throughout the 
country except in some departments of Muntenia and Dobroudja. 

At the beginning of December, the condition of the winter sowings was excellent 
in Transylvania, good in Bukovina, Bessarabia and most of Moldavia (except in one 
department). In Muntenia, Oltenia and Dobrudja, the situation may be considered 
to be mediocre except in 4 departments (out of a total of 21 departments in the three 
provinces) , where crop condition is bad. 

Below are given the areas sown to winter cereals up to November 15, compared 
with the corresponding areas of the previous two years: winter wheat: 4,813,000 
against 4,296,000 sown as 011 15 November 1931 and 4,786,000, as on 15 November 
1930 ; winter rye : 582,000 (521,000 and 601,000) ; winter barley : 136,000 (144,000 
and 185,000). 

It is estimated that the area sown this year to winter wheat will approach the 
normal area of recent years, that is, 6.4 to 6.9 million acres. 

U, S. 5 . R. ; On 20 November the area sown to winter cereals was estimated at 
90,758,000 acres, 89.8 % of that planned. 

In the last two* decades of November rains in the Southwest and South of the 
European territory, in which the land is not yet under snow, were somewhat scarce. 
The situation improved towards the end of the month and in the first week of Dec- 
ember, when more or less abundant rains fell in many parts of the above-mentioned 
areas,' 

Yugoslavia: During the first week of November the weather was rainy. The 
cold wind which began to blow in the second week cleared the sky and the weather 
turned dry and sunny ; rainy, mild weather recurred, however, towards the end of 
the month. These conditions in general favoured the winter cereal sowings which > 
thanks to the adequacy of moisture, came up under good conditions. 

Argentina : The first official estimates of cereal production are now known. For 
wheat, despite the damage caused by locusts in the provinces of Santa Fe and Entre- 
Rios and unfavourable weather during the ripening period, production is forecast to 
be 2.5 % above that of last year but 7.9 % below the average of the preceding quin- 
quennium. The slight increase in production compared with that of last year is due to 
an extension of the area sown this year to wheat (14.4 %). As regards the other cereals, 
an increase is indicated on both last year and -the average. The most marked 
increase is that for barley: 45.3 % and 101,3 % respectively. For oats the relations 
are 24.3 % and 41.3 % and for rye, 21.2 % and 98.7 % respectively. 

Canada : Owing to an error in the telegraphic transmission of data from Canada, 
the figures given in the October Crop Report for wheat and rye sowings in 1932 for 
harvest- in 1933 were incorrect as the figures were in fact the revised sowings in 1931 
-for harvest in 1932. The correct figures are as follows : 
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* * r 55 
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894 

97*9 
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* • • 496 

664 

733 

74*7 
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Production of mixed grains is estimated at 17, 945,000 centals compared with 
17,744,000 in 1931 and 17,159,000, .the average for 1926-1930 ; percentages 101.1 

and 104.6. 

United States : In the week ended on November 23, the weather was cold and the 
crop condition of winter wheat in the central and southern sections of the Great Plains 
was poor. In the following week ended on November 30 winter grains were still in 
good condition from the Ohio Valley southward and eastward but the snow cover 
melted from the valley districts early in the week ; no apparent damage was noted 
although some freezing and thawing occurred locally. In the west-central and southern 
Great' Plains, including the immediate Southwest, winter grains were still badly in 
need of moisture with the crop deteriorating or making practically no advance. Con- 
dition remained poor in western parts of Kansas. Moisture was needed in some western 
districts, notably in California but in. the Pacific Northwest conditions were quite fav- 
ourable, although rather colder weather would have been beneficial to harden the crop. 

According to a telegram of December 15, the weather during the week had been 
cold ; crop condition of winter wheat was poor in the principal producing States, 
especially in the western section of Kansas. 

Mexico : The mean temperature of October was above normal, weather was 
warm and wet, save in the North Pacific area, where precipitation was moderate. 
Preparations for sowings were favoured by good weather and the sowings themselves 
were made under satisfactory conditions. It was expected that the area sown this 
season to wheat would be above that of last season. 

U ruguay : The preliminary estimate of the area sown this year to wheat indicates 
a considerable decrease compared with last year. The less important cereals have 
also been sown on decreased acreages due to the very unfavourable weather conditions 
during the period of preparation of the soil and the sowings. The damage caused 
by locusts in some departments is very serious. Rainfall during October favoured 
the crops but production is not expected to be satisfactory. 

Cyprus : Weather conditions in November have been favourable for wheat sow- 
ings. Good rains have fallen and the preparation of the land for sowing has pro- 
gressed normally, Early-sown fields of barley have germinated regular!}' arid the 
favourable rains were expected to permit further sowings. 

, japan: Weather has been favourable for wheat and barley and germination 
is tegular, 

Palestine : The comparatively limited areas sown with a fir wheat and barley are 
in excellent condition, owing to favourable climatic conditions during November 
throughout the country, with the exception of the Beersheba District. Ploughing 
and sowing of winter wheat and barley are in progress and a good germination of 
early sown areas is noted. Ploughing and sowing of a limited area sown with oats 
for " grain ' is in progress. ■ ■■'■■■ 

Syria and Lebanon : In Syria and Lebanon tillage for the winter sowings did 
not begin until towards the end of November due to the persistent drought. In Leb- 
anon, the winter sowings, partly begun, were effected under poor conditions, the 
dry soil needing moisture. Agricultural operations were backward. In the Alawiyya 
State, on the contrary, work apparently proceeded normally despite the prolonged drought 
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In the Jbel-Druze area the lack of rainfall greatly hindered the whiter sowings ; the 
soil is very hard. As regards the latter country, due to an error in the transmission 
of data, figures were published in the Crop. Deport for the production of spelt, mixed 
grain and oats; these were incorrect as such crops are not sown in Jbel-Druze. 

Turkey : According to information received from the Ministry of Agriculture 
at Ankara wheat production in 1932 is estimated at 42,026,000 (centals (70,042,000 
bushels) against 61,457,000 (102,426,000) in 1931 and 44,568,000 (74,278,000) in 1927- 
1930, a fall of 32 % and 6 % respectively in comparison with the latter figures. This 
estimate includes 5,300,000 centals (8,800,000 bushels) calculated approximately for 
the eight provinces of eastern Anatolia. 

Algeria: Regular and fairly abundant rains in the first three weeks of Novem- 
ber ended the dry spell which had persisted for at least a fortnight in the larger part 
of Algeria, namely in the West and centre. I11 these regions, in the departments of 
Algiers and Oran, due to the wet weather, sowings could not be actively continued until 
the last days of November ; although the work is fairly well advanced on the Euro- 
pean plantations, it is backward on native holdings due to lack of money. In the 
department of Constantine, the work has been hindered by the heavy rains and 
at the end of November moisture was ~ in places reported to be excessive. 

The condition of the sowings is 011 the whole satisfactory. 

The first sowings, including those in dry soil, have come up regularly and fairly 
strongly in the centre and West. 

Egypt : Weather was not favourable to wheat and barley crops in lower Egypt 
in the first week of November ; it subsequently improved with benefit to the crops. 
Germination and growth of early crops have been satisfactory. 

Tunis : Sowing has been effected under good conditions. The soil was in good 
condition at the beginning of December ; precipitation was somewhat deficient. Ger- 
mination was, on the whole, regular. 

Australia (Telegram of 14 December): There is no change in the wheat situation. 

New Zealand : Crop condition of oats, wheat and barley was good on r November. 

MAIZE 

United States : In the week ended oil November 23 the maize harvest had almost 
been finished but was delayed during the week by very unfavourable weather. In 
the last week of the month moderate temperatures and much sunshine were favourable 
for husking com in the western portion of the belt, while in the upper Mississippi 
Valley considerable snow disappeared. In the more eastern States, husking was not 
active because of unpleasant weather. 

Indo-China : The crop was on the whole good due to the good yields in Tonkin 
which is responsible for almost half of the production in the Union, and in Cochin- 
China ; the summer crop in Annam, which represents about one-fourth of the total, 
was very variable, due to the irregularity of the rains during the growing period; 
it is good on the whole in the centre and south and fair in the north ; in Cambodia 
results were much below the average, drought having injured crops on the more 
elevated areas and excessive moisture having compromised yields on the lowlyinglands 

** St. 12 Ingl ■ ' . ' ' 
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Egypt- : Harvesting of the main n-ili ' crop in lower Egypt and in Upper Egypt 
was practically terminated ; unit yields were generally estimated as average. Crop 
condition on 1 December was 10 1 as on 1 November and on 1 December 1931. 


Maize. 


Countries 

Area 

PRODUCTION 

1932 

293^ 

Aver- 

age 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1932 

1 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

1933 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

! 

% 

1932 

193* 

Aver- 

age 

1931 

Aver- 

age 





~ 100 









= 100 


i, 

000 acres 

= 100 

I, 

000 centals 

r,ooo bushels of 56 lbs 

1 _ ... . 


Austria . . 

14S 

152 

145 

97.2 

102.4 

2,690 

2,794 

2,5C8 

4,803 

4,990 

4,479 

96.3 

107.2 

Bulgaria 

1.829 

1.676 

1,693 

109.1 

108.0 

23,246 

21,983 

15,239 

41,511 

39,256 

27,232 

105.7 

152.5 

Spaia . . . 

1,082 

1,053 

1,044 

102.8 

103.7 

14,775 

14,778 

13,215 

26,384 

26,389 

23,598 

100.0 

111.8 

^France . . 

782 

855 

843 

91.5 

92.8 


13,789 

9,695 


24,623 

17,312 



’•'Greece . . . 

587 

618 

513 

95.0 

114.5 


3,499 

3,597 


6,248 

6,423 



Hungary 

2,877 

2.720 

2,652 

105.8 

108.5 

53,701 

33,459 

35,897 

95,894 

59,749 

64,102 

160.5 

149.6 

Italy 1 ) J4 

3,259 

3,206 

3,515 

101.7 

92.7 

61.906 

40,354 

52,449 

110,546 

72,061 

93,659 

153.4 

138.0 

363 

308 

225 

117.6 

161.1 


2,266 

2,167 


4,046 

3,870 



"'Poland. . . 

240 

243 

2 22 

98.7 

108.2 


2,296 

1,968 


4,099 

3,515 



Portugal . . 
Rumania. . 


939 

861 



8,947 

9.824 

8,217 

15,976 

17,543 

14,673 

91.1 

1*08.9 

11,775' 

11,749 

10,851 

100.2 

ids'. 5 

119,711 

133,674 

101,569 

213,771 

238,704 

181,374 

89.6 

117.9 

Switzerland 

9 ] 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77.1 

Czechoslov.. 

33? 

344 

347 

96.2 

95.6 

6,819 

5,020 

5,272 

12,176 

8,965 

9,415 

135.8 

129.3 

Yugoslavia. 

6,442 

6,168 

5,734 

104.4 

112.4 

99,646 

70,623 

65,918 

177,940 

126,113 

117,711 

141.1 

151.2 

*U. S. S. R. . 

9,084 

9,741 

8,483 

93.3 

107.1 


... 

69,622 



124,325 



Canada . . 

137 

132 

159 

104.0 

86.3 

2,929 

3,051 

3,172 

5,231 

5,449 

5,665 

96.0 

1 923 

United Stat. 

107,729 

105,301 

99,449 

102.3 

108.3 

1,628,505 

1,437,691 

1,441,334 

2,908,045 

2,567,306 

2,573,817 

113.3 

113.0 

/Syria a. X,eb, 

56 

65 

120 

86.3 

47.0 

476 

730 

1,352 

849 

1,303 

2,415 

65.2 

35.2 

Algeria 

16 

24 

24 

69.7 

68.6 

101 

133 

144 

181 

238 

257 

76.2 

70.4 

Eritrea , . 

7 

22 

16 

33.3 

47.6 

66 

240 

97 

118 

429 

174 

27.5 

67.9 

* Kenya. 2 ) . 

177 

161 

199 

110.4 

89.1 


1,525 

2,804 


2,724 

5,008 



It. Somalil . 

24 

53 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

*213 

521 

417 

’*380 

931 

745 

40.8 

5 1.0 

Tunis' 3 ). . 

44 

45 

41 

99.0 

108.2 

121 

no 

109 

217 

197 

194 

110.0 

1113 

Totals . 

136,697 

133,652 

126,693 

102,3 

107,9 

2,023,912 

1,775,049 

1,746,986 

3,614,128 

3,169,737 

3,119,628 

114.0 

115,9 


* Countries not included in the totals. — s) Spring crop (maggengo). — t ) Summer crop (cinquantino) — i) The 
figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. —* 2) European 
•crop.. — ■ 3) Maize and sorghum. 


Union of South Africa : October was on the whole hot and dry throughout the 
Union, rainfall being scattered and unsatisfactory. Good rains were required for 
ploughing and planting. In many cases ploughing had to be suspended owing to 
the hardness of the ground and the poor condition of the oxen. 

THE WORLD RICE SITUATION 

THE SITUATION IN THE MAJOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 

The first estimate placed the area sown to padi in Burma this year at 
12,442,000 acres, an increase of o.i % on the corresponding estimate of 1931- 
1932. The final estimate, being generally rather higher than that of October, 
will in all probability therefore be not less than 12% million acres. East year’s 



interruption of tlie normal process of extension in the rice area, with a fall 
of 3,9 % from the 1930-31 maximum of 13,022,000 acres was the most marked 
that has occurred in the twenty years for .which statistics for all Burma are 
available. Prices were higher at sowing time this year than at the same period 
last year though they have remained at a low level, the marked rise in March 
having been a shortlived speculative movement. 

The export surplus from the new- crop in Burma is estimated at 6,962 million 
pounds of whole milled rice against last, year's surplus of 5,853 million pounds. 
This increase may be credited to the favourable weather conditions. 


Rice. 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

I 

% 1932/33 j 



Average 



Average 

% 1932/33 

Countries 

1932/33 

I93I/32 

age 

1926/2 7 



1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

1932/33 

*93 J /32 

1926/27 





to 

to 






to 

1931 / 

Aver- 




■ 

1931 / 

Aver- 




1930/31 


■ 


1930/31 



1930/31 





1932 

age 







1932 

age 


2,000 acres 

— IOQ 

— 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lbs 

*= 100 

= 100 

Bulgaria . . 

13 

14 

18 

93.4 

72.8 

304 

290 

350 

675 

645 

777 

104.5 

86.8 

Italy 1 ) . . 

335 

359 

350 

93.2 

95.6 

14,476 

14,598 

14,689 

32,169 

32,440 

32,642 

99.2 

98.6 

United Stat. 

869 

978 

962 

88.9 

90.3 

17,710 

20,705 

19,402 

39,356 

46,012 

43,115 

85.5 

91.3 

^Xorea . . . 

3,824 

4,104 

3,922 

93.2 

97.5 


63,283 

62,987 


140,625 

139,967 



Formosa j 

700 

67W 

628 

103.3 

111.5 

i 5,987 

14,474 

12,455 

35,526 

32,164 

27,678 

no. 5 

128.4 


888 

815 



38,085 

15,355 

14,464 

40,188 

34,12! 

32,143 

117.8 

125.0 

* India . . . 

78,791 

81,367 

77,533 

96.8 

101.6 


1,130,438 

1,058,265 


2,512,033 

2,351,653 



Indochina : 









Annam j ^ 

981 

877 

1,085 

111.8 

90.3 

7,716 

5,472 

9,186 

17,147 

12,160 

20,413 

141,0 

84.0 

1,409 

1,411 

1,464 

99.8 

96.2 

14,771 

10,737 

12,408 

32,824 

23,859 

27,573 

137.6 

119.0 

*I,aos . . . 
Tonkin (v 

1,137 

1,161 

1,118 

97.9 

101.7 


7,275 

7,716 


16,167 

17,147 

;■..*** ;j 


month) . 

U 8 I 

1,184 

1,293 

j 99.8 

91.4 

13,089 

13,147 

15,882 

29,086 

29,215 

35,292 

99.6: 

82.4 

.Japan . 

7,976 

7,962 

7,829 

100.2 

101.9 

239,920 

220,133 

242,738 

533,145 

489,174 

539,406 

109.0 

98.8 

Java and/ e) 

8,071 

7,593 

7,496 

106.3 

107.7 

112,105 

107,188 

106,961 

249,118 

238.192 

237,687 

104.6 

104.8 

Madura' v /) 

1,063 

1,087 

1,127 

j 97.7 

94.3 

9,094 

8,796 

9,60! 

i 

20,209 

19,547 

21,336 

103.4 

94.7 

Totals,.'. 

22,598 

22,142 

22,252 

102.0 

; 101.5 

445,172 

415,540 

443,672 

989,255 

923,408 

985,919 

107.1 

1003 


* Countries not included in the totals. — a) First crop. — &) Second crop. — - c) First semester. — d) Second semester, 
• — e) Irrigated rice. — - /) Unirrigated rice. — i) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the 
results of the new agricultural survey. 


The monsoon was on the whole normal. It extended into Burma on 23 
May; in Bower Burma it was moderately defective in May, causing delay in 
transplanting, fairly strong in the first fortnight of June, weak in the second 
fortnight of June and slightly in excess in July; thereafter a break occurred from 
10 to 28 August and in that month as a whole there was a slight to moderate 
defect; toward its close in the latter part of September it was especially strong. 
Rainfall - continued nearly general in the first part of October. Rainfall since 
has been of a local or thunderstorm type. 

In Cochin-China and Cambodia, from which the bulk of the export from 
French Indo-China is derived, drought in August hindered transplanting and dam- 
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aged rice. already transplanted; in some districts' of Cambodia nurseries had, to 
be resown. In September, however, the rains permitted active growth and recov- 
ery was general. Second, transplant 1 ngs of main-crop padi were carried out satis- 
factorily in September in Mytlio, Sadec and Vinhlong. In Cochin-China crop 
condition at the end of September was satisfactory save in the Bast, where trans- 
planting was seriously retarded, in certain parts of the Centre where there was 
insufficient water or an invasion of brackish water and in some areas of Rachgia 
where serious losses on alkaline lands weie reported. In Cochin-China and Cam- 
bodia as a whole insect damage is localized and not serious, attacks of hemiptera 
having been restricted by the September rains ; in Cochin-China, however, the low 
level of the water is reported to have favoured rats, which normally cause very 
serious damage to the crop. 

In Tonkin there was very little change in either area or production of padi 
of the fifth month ; unirrigated padi suffered from diought, as is to be expected 
in the case of the spring crop, but the satisfactory lesults from the irrigated areas 
prevented production falling below the level of last year, though it remains 18 % 
below the five-year mean. As frequently happens, the quality of the crop was 
lowered by the rains at harvesting time. In Ann am the area planted to padi of 
the first semester increased by 12 % and production by 41 % but remains respec- 
tively 10 % and 16 % below the five-year mean. 

Drought prevailed in the first part of August in high-level padis in the Tonkin- 
North Amiam area and irrigation was necessary ; damage was reported particu- 
larly in Thanhhoa. Transplanting of main-crop rice of the tenth month in the 
intermediate and low-level padis was, on the other hand, retarded by the difficulty 
in evacuating water owing to the high level of the water courses. A second trans- 
planting was necessary in August or September in certain relatively small areas, 
where inundation occurred. The abundant rains in September lather hindered 
tillering in lowiying areas® In Aim am as a whole the area under the crop of the 
tenth month, which is the most important, remained practically the same as last 
year and therefore at a low level ; thanks, however, to the recovery of the crop in 
September from the previous contretemps, production not only rose 38 % above 
the low level of last year but 19 % above the five-year mean. 

In Siam the area planted up to the end of September in the 345 districts 
reporting by telegraph is estimated at 6,355,000 acres against 6,357,000 in the 
same districts and at the same date last year. The condition of the crop at the 
end of September was good in* 19 provinces (including 14 in the five inner 
circles), fairly good in 36 (including 12 in the five inner circles) and not good in 2 
(both in the five inner circles). Crop condition was reported as especially good 
in the inmost circles, Krungtep, Ayudhya and Nakon Chaisri. The five inner 
circles (corresponding to the former seven inner circles) are responsible for 
practically the entire export. 

Taking the major exporting regions as a whole it would seem from the 
information at present available that the 1932-33 crop will not greatly exceed 
that of 1931-32, areas in Burma and in Siam together showing comparatively 
little change and crop condition being fair to good in either country, while in 
French Indo-China the rather less favourable conditions during the period of 
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transplanting in Cochi 11 -Chin a and" Cambodia and in Tonkin may result in a 
smaller production. The trend of exports during the export season now at an 
end has been in the circumstances not unfavourable. Shipments from Rangoon to 
foreign ports in 1932 up to 19 November were 3,243 million pounds milled rice 
against 3,362 million up to the corresponding 'date in 1931. The falling-off has 
been chiefly in shipments to Singapore and the Far East ; those to Ceylon 
have increased. Exports to India from Rangoon showed a marked fall from 
1,695 million pounds to -915 "million. Exports, of rice and derivatives from 
Cochin-China and from French Indo-China as -a whole up to the end of August 
were at a considerably higher level than in 1931, the principal decline having 
been in exports to Singapore and to the Netherlands East Indies. 

Exports from Siam up to the end of September were also larger, by about 
25 %, though, as in the cases of Burma and French Indo-China, there was a marked 
falling-off in those to Singapore, the increases in those to Hong- Kong, Japan, 
Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies in the first half of the export season 
being more than sufficient to counterbalance this decrease. 


The situation in the minor exporting countries. 

Amongst the minor exporters, Italy, the most important, has a. production 
0.8 % below that of last year and 1.4 % below the five-year average ; the slight 
decrease is consequent on reduced sowings, the results of the harvest terminated 
in November having been excellent despite the check to growth caused particul- 
arly in Lombardy by low temperatures at the end of May and beginning of June, 
Exports in the first nine months of 1932 showed a reduction of 11 % for milled 
rice and an increase of 1 % for brown rice while those of rough rice, a smaller 
proportion of the total, were 7 y 2 times greater. 

Spanish production has recovered from the low level of 1931 and is above 
the mean of 1926-30 though in Valencia, which is responsible for all but 
a small proportion of the total, the crop was rather backward and to this was 
added the difficulty in harvesting caused by heavy rains. Exports of milled 
rice, which account for almost all the trade, increased by 20 % in the first ten 
months of 1932. 

In the United States the rice area w r as 11 % less than last year and 10 % 
below the 1926-30 mean, reductions being made in all four States. Production 
is estimated to be rather smaller in the three Southern States (Louisiana, Texas 
and Arkansas) and much smaller in California and the total is now estimated to 
be 14.5 % below that of 1931 and 9% below the 1926-30 mean. In Texas the 
reduction was accentuated by the severe tropical storm of 13 August. Rains in 
September and October interfered with harvesting and threshing in Louisiana and 
Arkansas; in California, on the other hand, weather was ideal for the purpose. 
Due to the prospect of smaller production and to the unfavourable weather the 
new season opened with prices at a somewhat higher level than at the close 
of the 1931-32 season in July. Exports of rice and derivatives in August and 
September were larger than in the corresponding period of 1931 but stocks of 
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milled rice at mills, which were unusually large at the opening of the season, 
remained larger at the end of October than at the same date last year, being- 
223 million pounds against 188 million. 

As regards Brazil it is reported from Sao Paulo, which in the four years ending 
1930-31 produced 3S.% of the total, that replanting 'was necessary, the first plant- 
ings having been lost as a, result of the long drought. Exports in the first nine 
months of 1932 were little more than one-third of those in the corresponding 
period of 1931. 

In Egypt this year the Government authorized an extension of 'rice sowings 
above 'the average, the water suppl3 r being plentiful. Weather favoured sowing, 
germination and subsequent growth of the summer (sefi) crop and the yield is 
estimated at 4 % above the average. The winter (nili) crop also progressed satis- 
factorily, harvesting of early-sown areas was completed in November and a 9 % 
increase in production was expected. Transplanted areas have given better 
yields than those broadcast. 


Conditions in the principal importing countries 

In India (excluding Burma), which is the principal importing market, the 
area sown to rice this season was, according to the October estimate, 2.9 % below 
that in 1931-32. The largest decrease has been in Bihar and Orissa, which is second 
only to Bengal in production ; the decrease of 8.4 % in area under winter rice, 
which accounts for about three -fourths of the area in the province, is due to un- 
favourable weather ; according to the second intermediate report on crop condi- 
tion the total failure of the hathia rains reduced the condition of this crop to 73 % 
of the ten -year average but rains in November improved condition. In Bengal 
there has been only a slight decrease in the total area; winter rice, which accounts 
for about three-fourths of the area in that province, shows a slight increase ; it 
was assisted by moderate rains at transplanting ; harvesting was in progress by the 
end of November and continued in December. In Madras there has been an 
increase in area, particularly in the Godavari area ; yield of first crop padi was 
normal; condition of the standing crop in mid-December was on the whole 
'fair. 

In China the crop this season appears to be a large one not only with respect 
to that of last year, which was seriously reduced by the great floods in the Yangtse 
valley, but with respect to the average. The crop in the areas flooded last year 
is reported to be especially good ; crop results in Kiangsu, generally considered 
the leading, rice province and of which the production naturally has an intimate • 
relation to the Shanghai import trade, are particularly good. The crop in the 
South is also reported to be larger. While production is apparently, taking 
China as a whole, much larger than that of last year, stocks in the hands of 
merchants, on the other hand, were said to be smaller toward the end of the com- 
mercial , year. . 

In Japan, while area has remained practically the same, the new crop; though 
still below the five-year average, is estimated to be 9 % larger than that of last 



year, weather having been favourable. The initial carryover into the 1932-33 
season is estimated to be rather smaller than that into the' 1931-32 season. In 
Formosa the increase in production of the first crop, which is that exported to 
Japan, is also proportionately greater than the increase in area, exceeding last 
year's record and being no less than 28 % above the five-year average. The 
weather has also been favourable to germination, transplanting and subsequent 
growth of the second crop. The continued expansion of production in Formosa 
is diie to the increasing adoption of new varieties and to the improved organiza- 
tion of marketing. In Korea the area showed a further decline, but production 
seems to have been 4 % greater than last season. 

In Java and Madura the area under irrigated padi was increased this year 
and production is 5 % above that of 1931-32 and the average. Production of unirri- 
gated padis, which are much less important, is also larger despite a decrease in 
area. Imports into the Outer Provinces in the first seven months of 1932 were 
26.9 % less and those into Java and Madura in the first eight months 45.1 % less 
than in the corresponding periods of 1931. 

In British Malaya the new crop was expected to be late in several important 
areas ; net imports in the first nine months of 1932 showed a fall of 24.7 % from 
those of the corresponding period in 1931. From the Philippines it is reported 
that palay (padi) dealers are holding for a rise. 

Argentina, the principal South American import market took 25 % less from 
non -European countries in the first ten months of 1932 than in the corresponding 
period of 1931, this reduction being about balanced by increased imports from 
Italy and Spain. ' 

Of the four leading European importers only France shows any consider- 
able increase in imports in the period for w r hich 1932 statistics are available. In 
Germany, the notable development of rice imports that distinguished 1931 and 
the first months of 1932 was not maintained; imports of unpolished rice, which 
are for by far the greater part derived from Burma, showed a decline of 5 % in 
the first ten months of 1932 and imports of polished rice, chiefly from Burma 
and the United States, a decline of 8 %. Imports into France in the first eight 
months of the year, continued, however, to grow, the increases for milled whole 
rice, flour and meal and for brokens, both categories chiefly from French Indo- 
China, being respectively 49 % and 39 % and that for rough rice, which is 
derived for by far the greater part from Italy, 1 %. 

The Netherlands rice trade, by reason of the large part played by the export 
of milled rice, was the first to show the effects, of the general economic crisis ; the 
import of rough rice, which is mainly from Burma, showed in the first eleven 
months of 1932 a fall of 51 %, while a similar fall occurred in that of milled rice, 
which is, however, much smaller. 

Imports of all rice into the United Kingdom in the first eleven months of 
.1932 were 2 % greater than in the corresponding period of 1931 ; and imports 
from Spain and the United States were respectively 5 % and 8 % less, while 
those from British India increased b} 7 25 %. The duty of 1 d. a pound on all 
rice produced outside the British Empire, which was ratified in October, is 
. expected to bring a severe reduction in imports, from foreign countries. 
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The General outlook. 

The demand position thus seems on the whole even less promising. While it 
remains uncertain whether the Indian market will have a greater or less capacity 
to absorb supplies, which are naturally drawn from Burma, all reports support the 
supposition that China will in the coming year require to import less than in the last 
year. In Japan and Formosa production has increased, while in the secondary 
importing' countries of the Far East the process of extending internal production 
of rice continues. Above all the general economic depression lias grown still 
more acute . Consequently, unless the total production of the three major exporters 
is distinctly smaller than it was last season, which seems unlikely, no immediate 
improvement in prices seems probable. Higher tariffs and depressed conditions 
in the main markets are likely to render competition in 1933 between exporters 
of high-grade rices still more acute. 

C. J. Robertson. 

RICE 

Formosa : Favoured by the weather, growing conditions of the second crop of 
rice were good and harvest progressed. 

India : In the first half of November, variable rains, sometimes heavy in places, 
damaged winter paddy in some districts of Bengal. The weather was mostly dry 
in the latter half of the month and harvesting made progress. . On November 30 
the condition of standing crops was satisfactory. Rainfall in Bihar and Orissa was 
light to moderate in the first half of November, though heavy in a few districts at 
the beginning of the month and improved the condition of paddy. Rainfall in the 
latter half was light in places and decreased towards the end of the month when 
standing crops were in good condition. In Madras rainfall varied from moderate to 
heavy in places and on November 26 the condition of standing crops was fair. In 
the Central Provinces standing crops were in good condition 011 November 28. 

Indo-China : Both in Tonkin and Annam the crops of the first semester were fair ; 
drought and cold at the beginning of the year caused serious damage and the better 
moisture and temperature conditions, particularly in Tonkin, in April and May were 
unable entirely to restore the situation, at least in the unirrigated areas, so that yields, 
generally excellent as regards irrigated padi, are on the other hand very mediocre as 
regards unirrigated. Harvesting began in Tonkin in very favourable weather but was 
hindered by the later rains with the result that the later-harvested padi was badly 
dried and often of mediocre quality. 

Preparation of the land and sowing was carried ont in generally good conditions 
in Cochin-China and Cambodia and for the second crop in Tonkin and Annam. On 
the other hand a rather severe drought prevailed in August almost everywhere and 
particularly in Taos, interrupting transplantings in Cochin-China and Cambodia and 
causing not only delay but damage in the case of the first transplantings. The copious 
precipitation of September restored the situation almost everywhere, however, and at 
the beginning of October crop conditions was generally very satisfactory ; no serious 
insect damage was reported and the second semester crops, harvested from November 
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to March and making up about five-sixths of the total production of French Indo- 
china, have a good appearance. 

. It is of course too early to make a precise forecast of production in Cochin-China 
and Cambodia, which accounts for almost half of the total and is especially important 
for export but the early crops of Tonkin, and especially of Annam are fairly good. The 
crop of the second semester in Annam will, according to a preliminary official estimate, 
be not merely larger than the good crop of last year but the largest since 1922. , 

The relatively small first crop is thus compensated for so that the total production 
of Annam should be almost equivalent to the ten -year mean for 1921-30 while area is 
almost the same. 

The increase over last season’s production is due to some small extent to a slight 
increase in the area cultivated, which was greatly reduced in 1931, but much more to 
the unit yield, which last year was reduced to 7.9 quintals per hectare owing to parti- 
cularly unfavourable conditions. It has this year risen to 10.5 quintals per hectare 
and having thus returned nearer to the normal, is almost equivalent to the average 
for the ten-year period 1921-30 and between the average of the period 1921-26, which 
may be considered as normal, and that of the four-year- period 1927-30, during which 
the expansion of the area cultivated was followed by a very appreciable fall in unit- 
yields and a decrease in production. It follows from these comparisons that even if 
the results of the 1932-33 season in Annam are distinctly above those of the last five 
seasons they are still somewhat below the normal, if the 1921-26 average is taken as 
such ; area has somewhat increased, production is about one-tenth or over 200 million 
pounds less and unit yields about one quintal per hectare smaller, 

British Malaya : October was wet in most parts of the Peninsula, precipitation 
being unusually heavy for the month in Penang, north Perak and Selangor, in which 
areas flooding occurred. 

Lack of sufficient water in much of the coastal area and on the higher land in the 
interior of Kelantan still delayed transplanting^; seedlings in nurseries badly damaged 
by drought were recovering but would take considerable time to become established 
after transplanting so that much of the crop will be late. Planting was practically 
completed in Kedah, central Perak and Penang and was progressing well in north 
Perak and the coast of Malacca. InKrianthe crop was well-established in the southeast 
and promised a good harvest ; in the northwest however, water shortage had resulted 
in irregular planting and was likely to lead to a late harvest in wet weather. In Kuala 
Selangor, especially in the new areas, clearing continued and nurseries were sown. The 
crop in Pahang was ^promising. 

The Department of Drainage and Irrigation carried out during the year an exam- 
ination of several potential areas of padi land with a view to the possibilities of provid- 
ing water and drainage. The Department of Agriculture is also examining the soils 
of these areas. 

^ Siam : According to telegraphic reports from the provinces the area planted in 
345 districts up to the end of September amounted to 6,355,000 acres, against 6,357,000 
acres in the same districts at the same time of last year. The cultivable land was 
8, 679, 000 acres. The area planted was, therefore, about 73 % of the cultivable land. 
The area reported damaged so far from 35 provinces amounted only to 67,000 acres 
against 86,000 acres in 47 provinces at the same time of last year. , But, as a matter 
of course, the actual damage cannot be estimated until the crop comes to harvest. 
The damage was caused mostly by floods, and, ip. some provinces, by insufficient water 
and crabs. The conditions of the crop at the end of September was reported to 

. . .*** . St. 12 IngL 



- be as follows ; 19 provinces doing well (of which 14 in the Seven Inner Circles) ; 
36 provinces doing fairly well (12 in the Seven Inner Circles) ; 2, in' the Seven Inner 
Circles, not doing well. 

Syria and Lebanon : The rice area is estimated, at 670 acres against 480- in 1931 
and the average of 430 for the period 1926-30 ; percentages : 140 and 155. The figure 
of production is 7,200 centals (16,000 bushels) of rough rice compared with 6,400 
(14,000) in 1931 and- 7,000 (16,000). the average for the period 1926-1930 ; percen- 
tages : 112 and 102. ; * 

Egypt : Weather favoured maturation and harvesting of the nili crop; harvesting 
of early-sown areas was over and that of the main crop continued. Unit .yields were 
expected to be normal. Harvesting of the sefi crop ended ; unit-yields were, slightly 
above the average. Crop condition was 104 on 1 December as on 1 November against 
94 on 1 December 1931. Rains caused some damage to the crop on the threshing 
floors but the subsequent drier weather assisted early drying. 


POTATOES 

Austria : Due to defective ripening it has been necessary to clean the tubers 
several times. As to their keeping quality, opinions differ considerably. 

Belgium ; lifting has ended ; yields are very high but conservation leaves much 
to be desired in certain areas due to rotting. 

Irish Free State : Crops were harvested under exceptionally favourable conditions, 
the weather being fine and mild. No serious damage was reported from disease or 
insect pests and yields were satisfactory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : On the whole the weather in November was 
favourable, though work was hindered by the rains in the latter part of the month. 
Conditions were generally favourable for lifting and clamping of the tubers though part 
of the crop was harvested in a very wet conditions. In England and Wales the size 
and quality of the tubers is somewhat variable but fair on the whole and little disease 
had so far been reported. 

Italy : In November the early potatoes were planted. 

Cyprus : Potatoes of the new crop were on the market in November ; a good 
harvest was secured. 

Palestine : The irrigated potato crop is well forward and increased activity ie 
noted. The late autumn sown crop is above ground ; the winter crop is still 
being sown. 

A Igeria : Sprouting of late sowings was satisfactory. Lifting of early varieties 
reached its maximum toward 20 November. 



Potatoes 


Countries 

Area 

'■ Production . ■ 

1932 

1931 

Aver- 

age 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1932 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

2930 

% 

1932 

1931 

— 100 

Aver- 

age 

— IOC 

1931 

— 100 

Aver- 

age 

— 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

i s ooo bushels of 60 lbs 

Germany . 

7,115 

6,979 

6,943 

101.9 

102.5 

999,284 

967,091 

864334 

1,663,440 

1,611,787 

1 ,440,527)’ 103.3 

. 1 15.6 

■Austria , . 

511 

479 

459 

106.7 

111.3 

50,235 

59,895 

52,508 

83,723 

99,823 

87.512 83.9 

95.7 

Belgium . . 

435 

425 

410 

102.4 

106.3 

77,704 

78,857 

74,142 

129,503 

131,425 

123.567 

98.5 

104.8 

Bulgaria 

37 

32 

28 

115.4 

134.3 

2,134 

1,720 

946 

3,556 

2,866 

1,576 [ 124.1 

225.7 

* Denmark . 

172 

157 

169 

110.1 

101.8 


19,342 

20,276 


32,236 

33.793 i ... 


Spain . . . 

1,042 

1,024 

832 

101.7 

125.2 

113,118 

103,110 

85,576 

188,526 

171,846 

142,623 

109.7 

.132.2 

Estonia . . 

166 

168 

166 

98.8 

99.9 

15,148 

18,839 

16,688 

25,245 

31,398 

27,813 

80.4 

90.8 

•Irish F. State 

348 

346 

363 

100.6 

96.0 


43,279 

53,605 


72,132 

.. 89,341 



Finland . . 

192 

174 

173 

110.5 

111.1 

22,168 

15,997 

17,419 

36,945 

26,661 

29,030 

138.6 

127.3 

•Fiance . . 

3,442 

3,533 

3,589 

97,4 

95,9 

. * » 

359,350 

308,759 


598,904 

514,588 



Engl. a. W.. 

504 

447 

489 

112.7 

103.0 

74,099 

53,917 

70,162 

123,499 

89,861 

116,934 

137.4 

105.6 

Scotland . . 

149 

128 

140 

116.0 

305.9 

25,581 

15,680 

21,258 

42,635 

26,133 

, 35,429 

■ 163.1 

1203 

*N. Ireland . 

142 

134 

150 

105.6 

94.5 

.. 

15,635 

23,567 


26,058 

39,277 



Greece. . . 

40 

34 

27 

115.2 

148.3 

2,205 

1,383 

908 

3,674 

2,306 

1.513 

159.3 

242.8 

Hungary . 

297 

701 

658 

104.1 

110.9 

37,153 

31,932 

41,269 

61,921 

53,185 

68,781 

116,4 

90.0 

Italy 1 ) , . 

1,022 

1,019 

870 

100.3 

117.5 

62,251 

43,311 

42,804 

103,750 

72,184 

71,339 

143.7 

145.4 

Ratvia . . 

253 

247 

207 

102.4 

122.0 

26,569 

25,729 

18,645 

44,280 

42,880 

31,075 

103.3 

142,5 

Lithuania . 

427 

409 

347 

104.4 

123.0 

40,281 

43,254 

33,644 

67,134 

72,089 

, 56,072 

93,1 

1 19.7 

Luxemburg. 

40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0 

5,115 

4,700 

3,652 

8,524 

7,832 

6,086 

108.8 

140.1 

Malta . , . 

7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100-3 

564 

670 

636 

94! 

1,117 

1,060 

84.2 

88.7 

Norway . . 

123 

116 

120 

105.9 

103.0 

22,818 

17,071 

18,150 

38,029 

28.451 

30,249 

133.7 

125.7 

Netherlands 

434 

406 

428 

107.1 

101.5 

81,130 

60,322 

72,753 

135,215 

100,535 

121,253 

134.5 

111*5 

Poland . . 

6,709 

6,716 

6,250 

99.9 

107.3 

593,707 

683,179 

610,520 

989,492 

U 38,609 

1,017,513 

86.9 

97.2 

^Rumania 2}. 

471 

474 

484 

99.4 

97.3 


40,789 

43,463 


67,981 

72,437 



Sweden . . 

337 

327 

354 

103.1 

95.2 

43,872 

33,020 

36.508 

73,119 

55,033 

60,846 

1 32.9 

120.2 

Switzerland. 

115 

113 

119 

102.0 

97.0 

14,813 

16,898 

14,971 

24,688 

28,164 

24,952 

87.7 

98.9 

Czechoslov. , 

1,811 

1,778 

1,772 

101.9 

102.2 

185,236 

214,429 

194,761 

308,720 

357,375 

324,594 

86.4 

95.1 

•TJ.S.S.R. . 

s ) 13,732 

15,104 

13,671 

- 

- 

■ .... 

■' ... 

990,152 


! , ,«* . 

1,650,221 



Canada . . 

536 

584 

562 

91.7 

95.3 

39,249 

52,305 

46,352 

65,415 

87,175 

77,252 

75.0 

!■ 84.7 

United States 

3,368 

3,375 

3,097 

99.8 

108.8 

213,953 

225,186 

213,920 

356,589 

375,310 

356,526 

95.0 

100.0 

Java and M. 

57 

44 

50 

129.9 

114.5 

2,425 

1.716 

2,053 

4,042 

2,936 

. 3,421 

137,7 

118.2 

Syria a. Reb. 

18 

20 

16 

87.8 

115.6 

801 

971 

1,089 

1,335 

1,619 

1,815 

82.4 

73.5 

Algeria I 

24 

29 

30 

84.8 

80.1 

958 

723 

874) 

1,597 

1,205 

1.457 

132.5 

109.6 

l m) 

28 

24 

25 

117.1 

112.2 

1,025 

949 

918 

709 

1,582 

1,530 

108.0 

111,6 

Totals .... 

26,229 

25,846 

24,619 

101*5 

106.6 

2,753,596 

2,772,879 

2,557,460 

4,589,246 

4,621387 

4,262,345 

99.3 

107.7 


Conntn f noX included in the totals. — <?) winter, so-called early, potatoes. — m) Main season crop. — : i) The figures 
for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2 ) Unmixed crops. 
— Area sown as on 20 June 1932. . . . . . 


SUGAR 

The first forecasts of probable cane-sugar production given in the following 
table have been communicated to the Institute by the respective Governments 
or by the sugar manufacturers’ associations. For the countries for which such 
data are lacking, the figures have been taken from consular reports or, in the 
absence of these, from as reliable private sources as possible. For Pern and 
Java the data of production are those fixed by international agreements and 
for Cuba those fixed by decree by President Machado on 2 November last*: 
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The table does not include all of the countries producing cane-sugar but 
those missing, for which even approximate estimates are not possessed, con- 
tribute only 5 % of the world production of cane-sugar. 


Production of Cane Sugar . 





Average 



Average 

Percentages 
for 1932-33 

Countries 

1932-33 ( 1 ) 

1931*32 

1926-27 
to 1930-31 

1932-33 i) 

193^-32 

1926-27 
to 1930-31 

1931-32 
=5 100 

Aver- 
age 
— 100 


j .Thousand centals j 


Short tons 


°/ 

> 

■ .America. 



■ 






Argentine . . ... . . 

7,452 

7,623 

8,758 

373,000 

381,120 

437,919 

. 98 

. ■ ' 85 

Brazil, ....... 

21,385 

21,826 

19,586 

1,070,000 

1,090,000 

979,281 

98 

109 

Cuba ... . . . ... 

44,093 

58,270 

96,318 

2 , 000,000 

2,913,441 

4,815,835 

76 

46 

Ecuador- ...... 

441 

44 1 

442 

20,000 

20,000 

22,084 

100 

100 

United-States (I,.) . . 

4,019 

3,139 

2,536 

200,900 

157,000 

126,798 

128 

158 

Guadeloupe ..... 

551 

507 

519 

28,000 

25,000 

25,949 

109 

106 

Jamaica' ...... 

1,213 

1,345 

1,333 

61,000 

67,000 

66,646 

. 90 

91 

Mexico 

4,718 

5,16! 

4,433 

236,000 

258,000 

221,655 

91 

106 

'Peru. » ....... 

8,819 

8,868 

8,690 

400,000 

443,400 

434,506 

, 99 

101 

Puerto-Bico ..... 

19,621 

19,849 

14,439 

980,000 

992,423 

721,935 

99 

136 

■Dominican Repufolik , 

: 9,414 

9,579 

7,749 

471,000 

478,931 

387,455 

98 

121 

■d* ’ 

Total America . . , 

121,726 

136,608 

164,803 

5,839,900 

6,826,315 

8,240,063 

1 ■ 89 

74 

Asra. 









.'Formosa.,:.;, . . . 

18,541 

21,805 

14,940 

927,000 

1,090,249 

746,981 

85 

124 

■ India'. » . . 

92,991 

86,913 

67,769 

4,650,000 

4,345,600 

3,388,414 

107 

137 

.'..Japan. .. .. .. . . , •. ... . 

1,764 

2,072 

1,932 

88,000 

103,586 

96,620 

.85 

91 

..Java . . . .. . ,. , . ... 

29,763 

57,320 

59,818 

1,490,000 

2,900,000 i 

2,990,857 

52 

50 

Philippine Is. , . , '. 

23,590 

20,944 

17,906 

1,180,000 1 

1,050,000 : 

895,282 

113 

132 

. Total Asia. , . , 

166,649 

189,054 

162,365 

8,335,000 

9,489,435 

8,118,154 

88 , 

. 103 

. Africa. ■ 




■ ■ 





'•Egypt.. ... . . 

2,800 

3,250 

2,208 

140,000 

162,474 

110,418 

80 

127 

Mauritius . , .. . ... 

5,181 

3,616 1 

4,952 

259,000 

180,806 

247,577 

143 

105 

Reunion 

1,102 

946 

1,071 

55,000 

47,312 

53,552 

116 

103 

Union of South. Africa 

7,000 

6,519 ! 

5,910 

350,000 

325,900 

295,498 

107 

. 118 

Total Africa .... 

16,083 

14,331 \ 

14,141 

804,000 

716,492 

707,045 

112 

114 

OCEANIA. 

Australia ....... 

12,119 

13,148 

11,365 

605,900 

657,400 

568,236 

92 

107 

Hawaii 

19,540 

19,961 

18,113 

977,000 

998,000 

905,655 

98 

108 

Fiji Is. ...... . 

2,205 

1,786 

1,967 

100,000 

89,000 

98,325 

'• 123 

112 

Total Oceania . . . 

33,864 

34,895 

31,445 

1,682,900 

1,744,400 

1,572,216 

'97 

108 

General totals . . 

| 338,322 

374,888 

372,754 

16,661,800 

18,776,642 

18,637,478 

90 

' 9i 


1 ) Approximate data. 


On the basis of these first estimates, total world production for the season 
1932-33 is forecast to be 10 % smaller than that of the preceding season, as 
has already been indicated in the Institute's November Crop Report. Owing 
to the persistence of the crisis in the sugar industry, a further decrease following 
that noted in the season 1931-32 compared with 1930-31, was inevitable ; it 



should be observed, however, that the largest proportion of this decrease, in 
both absolute and relative figures. Is due to decreased production in Cuba and 
Java, which are the largest sugar-exporting countries. The former has reduced 
its production estimate to three-fourts and the latter to about one-half. Among 
the other large producing countries, fairly large decreases are recorded by Mexico, 
Formosa and Australia, but in a large number of other countries of greater 
importance increases are reported or reductions, if any, are not considerable. 
For the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico and Brazil the decrease, according 
to the latest news, is smaller than was expected last month. 


Production of Beet Sugar (raw). 


Production 
i Sept. - 30 Nov. 


Total production during the season 


COUNTRIES 

1933-33 

1931-32 j 

1932-33 

x> 

1931-32 

Average 
1926-27 to ■ 
1930-31 

% 1932-33 

1931-32 

'as IOO 

Average 

= IOO ' 

thousand centals | 

thousand centals [ 

Germany . . . . . . . . . 


3) 

8,511 

2 ) 

12,834 

23,141 

35,160 

42,889 

66 

■ ' 54 

Austria 


2,365 


2,282 

3,858 

3,585 

2,506 

108 

154 

Belgium . . 


2) 

1,351 

2 ) 

1,505 

5,090 

4,422 

5,733 

115 

89 

Bulgaria 


3) 

572 

3) 

480 

572 

563 

843 

102 

a 

Denmark ... . 




— 

4,079 

2,690 

3,243 

' 152 

126 

Spain . . . , . ... . . . 



■ — .■ 


— 

4,805 

7,954 

4,988 

60 

96 

Irish Free State 


| : 

199 


26 

560 

125 

442 

447 

127 

Finland ... . ... . . . 



86 


83 

146 

93 

76 

■ 157 

191 

France. . . . ..... . . , . 



— 


— 

19,842 

18,850 

20,299 

105 

98 

Great Britain .... . . . . 



4,716 


4,230 

7.275 

5,631 

5,718 

129 

127 

Hungary ......... 



— 


— 

2,315 

2,761 : 

4,685 

84 

. , 49 

Italy ........... 



6 965 


8,348 

6,965 

8,348; 

8,218 

83 

85 

Batvia 



— 


— 

573 

265 

4 ) 83 

217 

693 

Netherlands... .. . . . . . 


2 ) 

1,454 

2 ) 

755 

4,960 

3,687 

6,162 

134 

: so 

Poland 


2 ) 

2,842 

2 ) 

3,486 

9,171 

10,880 

15,911 

84 

58 

Rumania 


— . 


— 

1,455 

1,138 

3,013 

128 

48 

Sweden' 



— 


— . . 

4,877 

3,166 

2,728 

154 

179 

Switzerland . ... . . . 



— ■ 


_ _ ■ 

139 

134 

148 

103 

93 

Czechoslovakia . . . . . . 



13,469 


17,023 

13,714 

17,921 

24,384 

76 

56 

Turkey in Europe ... . , 



408 


353 

408 

353 

93 

116 

439 

Yugoslavia „ , . . . . .. 



1,653 


1,633 

1,659 

1.903 

2,272 

87 

73 

Total Europe 

a), . . * 


- 


- 

115.604 

129,629 

154,434 

89 

, 75 

U. S. S. R. 

- . . . . 




- 

28,219 

33,625 

26,723 

84 

106; 

Total Europe 

b). . . . 




- 

143.823 

163,254 

181,157 

88 

79 

.Canada . . „ ., . ... . . 






.■'■■■ 

1,050 

1,071 

818 

98 

i 128 

United' States . .« ... . . 



— 



28,129 

24,860 

22,697 

113 

f . 124 

Total North America. . 


— 



29.179 

25,931 

23,515 

113 

124 

Japan 








582 

592 

■ 517 

98 

ii-3 

Turkey in Asia ...... 



176 


143 

176 

143 

46 

123 

383 

Total A, 

sza . ... ' . v 


V.' 



758 

735 

563 

' 103 

135 

♦Australia 





- 

... 

118 

53 

... 

*v-. 

General, totals < 

fa) ... 
IA) . . . ; 


- 


- 

145,541 

173,760 

156,295 

189,920 

178,512 

205,235 

93 

91 

82 

85 








*) Countries not included in the totals - 
mate data. — 2) To the end of October. — 


- a) Not including the U, S. S. R. — b) Including the U. S. S. R. - 
3) To 15 November. — 4) Average 1927-28 to 1930-31. 


1 ) Approsi- 
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India, in carrying out the plan of developing the sugar industry initiated 
two years ago, is extending the cultivation of sugar-cane in order to . give 
more work to its factories, which have been increased both in productive capa- 
city and in number. Two years ago fifty factories were in opeiation whereas 
during the present season there are sixty in operation, protected by customs 
duties now fixed at 7.4 rupees per hundredweight. At present, India, favoured 
also an abundant supply of labour, has become the most important cane- 
sugar producing country in the world and although this, development is of 
little importance as. regards the export trade, the fact that the country has a 
large sugar consumption will have a considerable repercussion on the foreign 
import trade, particularly on that of Java, which contributes nine-tenths of the 
total sugar imports into India, 

If the total w r orld production of cane-sugar and beet -sugar is considered, 
estimates for the present season 1932-33 indicate a decrease of 9% compared with 
1931-32 and of 12 % compared with the average of the preceding five seasons. 

In the following table are given the data of sugar stocks as on 1 September 1932 
compared with the corresponding figures for the preceding five seasons, including 
the stocks of a large number of European countries, Cuba, the United States and 
Java as well as the quantities afloat. This list of countries, although incomplete, 
is sufficient to give a fairly exact idea of the general movement of stocks. 

World sugar stocks during the series of years considered increased gradually 
together with production until 1930-31; they continued to increase in 1931-32; 
despite a decline in production 

If only Europe. is taken, into consideration and the U, S. S R. excluded, 
the same phenomenon is noted, but in a more accentuated form, until 1930-31; 
in 1931-32 there was, it is true, a reduction of stocks but this was small rela- 
tively to the decline in production. 

If, on the basis of world production (excluding the U. S. S. R.) and of the 
stocks indicated in the table, a calculation is made of apparent sugar consump- 
tion, it is found that the latter increased up to the season 1927-28, remained 
practically stationary during the three seasons 1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31, 
only to fall again during 1931-32. 

In fact, although production in the season 1931-32 w r as smaller than in 
1930-31 stocks at the end of 1931-32 continued to increase. 

If, during the current season, sugar consumption remains the same as in 
the season just closed, or, still worse, if it further diminishes, world sugar stocks 
at the end of the season 1932-33, though remaining below those of the preced- 
ing season, will yet be large enough to depress the sugar market. 

This brief review illustrates that the crisis which* has for some time persisted 
in the sugar industry is due to overproduction as well as to a reduction in indiv- 
idual consumption. 

The comments made above for the wwld apply also, on the whole, to Eur- 
ope with the difference, however, that the European stocks as on 1 September 
1932 were smaller than those as on 1 September 1931 and that, as a conse- 
quence, the European situation as regards sugar production and trade, is a little 
more healthy than that of the remainder of the world, E. R. 



Visible stocks of sugar on i September . 


'Countries - 

1932 

1931 

1930 

' 1929 

1928 

1927 




(Thousand centals) 



Germany 

16,149 

16,378 

6,850 

5,165 

5,108 

5,584 

Austria ............ 

154 

672 

278 

168 

55 

24 

Belgium ............ 

1,455 

1,874 

1,351 

1,517 - 

1,023 

589 

Spain 

4,312 

1,894 

1,127 

1,563 

2,070 

2,734 

France . ...... 

4,815 

6,784 

4,689 

4,482 

2,388 

3,159 

Great Britain' . . 

5,201 

4.828 

5,415 

3,666 

4,434 

5.919 

Hungary, , . . . 

600 

1,043 

320 

284 

205 

165 

Italy . . . ; 

5,741 

5,816 

5,115 

3,966 

2,758 

1,724 

Netherlands 

2,937 

. 3,530 

.2,302 

2,249 

895 

i. 79-:. 

Boland ......! 

3,893 

5,822 

3,510 

1,790 

891 

661 

Sweden . . ■ . . j 

2,088 

2.568 

1,947 

2,116 

1.184 

886 

Czechoslovakia . . . . . . . . . 

4,676 

6,905 

2,529 

1,991 

2,388 

1,076 

Total Swope , . , 

52,021 

58J14 

55,455 

28,957 

23,599 

’ 22,600 

Cuba 

49J57 

57,281 

61,134 

30,710 

31,151 

31,967 

United States (ports) 

11.815 

12,101 

10,362 . 

19,989 

11,180 

7,022 

Java .............. 

64,060 

42,759 

32,880 

29,566 

23,188 

19,914 

Ah oat . . 

7,165 

5,776 

4,850 

4,652 

5,027 i 

5,600 

Total . . . 

184,218 

176,031 

144,659 

113,874 

93,945 

87,103 




(Thousand short tons) 



Germany. 

807 I 

819 

342 

258 

255 

279 

Austria 

8 

34 

14 

8 

3 

i 

Belgium . 

73 

94 

68 

76 

51 

29 

Spain . 

216 

95 

56 

78 

104 

■ 137 

France. . . . . . . , . . . . , 

241 

339 

234 

224 

119 

158 

Great Britain. 

260 

241 

271 

183 

222 

296 

Hungary. , . . . .■ . . . . . 

30 

52 

16. 

14 

10 

■ • '8 

Italy . . . . . . ... . . . . 

287 

291 

256 

198 

138 

86 

Netherlands ... ... . . . . 

147 

176 

115 

112 

45 

. - 4 

Poland. , . . . . 

195 

291 

175 " 

90 

45 

33 

Sweden ... . . . . . . . . . 

104 

128 

97 

106 

59 

44 

Czechoslovakia .... , . . . . 

234 

345 

126 

100 

119 

54 

Total Europe . . 

2,602 

2,905 

1,770 

1,447 

U70 

1,129 

Cuba 

2,458 

2,864 

3,057 

1,536 

1.558 i 

1,598 

United States (ports) . . . . . . 

591 

605 

518 

999 

559 

351' ■ 

Java, 

3,203 

2,138 

1,644 

1,478 

1,159 

9% 

Afloat 

358 

289 

243 

233 

25 i 

280 

/ , ' Total . . , 

9,212 

8,801 

7,232 

5,693 

4,697 

4,354 


Sugar production . 

(U, S. S. R. not included). 



1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1928-29 

: 1927-28 ' ' 

1926-27 




(Thousand centals) 



Furope ............ 

130,073 

185,696 

170,277 

153,418 

142,371 i 

130,274 

Total 

540,134 

597,631 

592,803 

584,073 

551,731 

509,622 




(Thousand short tons) 



Hurope . . . 

6,504 

9,285 

8,514 

7,671 

7,118 

j 6,514 

Total ............. 

27,006 

29,881 

29,640 

29,203 

27,586 

25,481 
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Sugar beet. 


1 

COUNTRIES 

Area ; 

Production 



Aver- 

age 

% 1932 

1933 

2931 

Average 

1926 

1932 

! X 93 X 

Average 

1936 

% 1932 



1926 



to 

to 

1 





to 


Aver- ! 





*93* 

Aver- 




1930 

193* 

age 



1930 



1930 

age 





= 100 

= 100 







— - X 00 

— 100 


1 , 

000 acres j 

! 1,000 centals ! 

j 1,000 short tons J 


Germany , 

669 

941 

1,102 

71.1 

60 7 

164,625 

243,370 

257,369 

8,231 

! 

12,168 

12,868 

! 

67.6 

64.0 

Austria . . 

106 

105 

! 69 

100.0 

1§2.1 

21,226 

21,554 

15,844 

1,061 

1,078 

1 792 

i 98.5 

1 134.0 

Belgium 

132 

128 

155 

102.9 

85.4 

33,002 

32,310 

39,372 

1,650 

1,615 

1,969 

102.1 

83.8 

Bulgaria 

30 

30 

46 

100.0 

63,9 

5,291 

4,189 

6,001 

265 

209 

300 

126.3 

88.2 

* Denmark. . 

93 

75! 

91 

125.3 

103.0! 


17,262 

23,537 


863 

1,177 



Spain . . . 

201 

■ 277! 

166 

72.7 

121.7 

39,548 

62,969 

38,361 

1.977 

3,148 

1,918 

62.8 

103.1 

Finland . . 

6 

5 

5 

117.3 

110.9 

1,036 

794 

834 

52 

40 

42 

130.6 

124.2 

* France . . 

617 

621 

633 

99.4 

97.5 


136,592 

145,298 


6,829 

7,265 



Fngl. a. W. 

255 

233 

220| 

J09.3 

115.7 

44,800 

37,094 

40.045 

2,240 

1,855 

2,002 

120.8 

111.9 

Scotland 

I 

1 

4 

69.7 

18.0 

114 

1 14 

482 

6 

6 

24 

100.0 

j 23.7 

Hungary . 

113 

134 

172 

84.0 

65.5 

19,366 

21,301 

32,654 

968 

1,065 

1,633 

90.9 

! 59.3 

Italy 1 ) . . 

207 

283 

253 

73.3 

82.0 

54,991 

54,524 

57,967 

2,750 

2,726 

2,898 

100.9 

, 94.9 

Netherlands 

99 

93 

153 

106.9 

64.7 

34,613 

22,690 

45,961 

1,731 

1,134 

2,298 

152 5 

75,3 

Poland . . 

286 

367 

517 

77.9 

55.4 

52,250 

60,875 

96,718 

2,612 

3,044! 

4,836 

85.8 

! 54.0 

* Rumania . 

45 

50 

158 

91.6 

28.8 


6,828 

23,^29 


341 1 

1,176 



Sweden . . 

99 

87 

75 

113.4 

131.0 

29,366 

19,317 

18,577 

i ,468 

966 

929 

152.0 

158.1 

Switzerland. 

3 

3 

4 

109.4 

96.8 

1,036 

838 

1,056 

52 

42 

53 

123.7 

98.1 

Czechoslov. 

361 

461 

637 

78.2 

56.6 

81,098 

115,541 

146,730 

4,055 

5,777 

7,336 

70.2 

55.3 

*U.$.S.R. . 

3,123 

3,401 

1,868 

91.8 

167,2 

•s.* 


208,073 



10,404 

1 


Canada . . 

45 

50 

48 

90.0 

94.4 

9,000 

9,081 

8,736 

450 

454 

437 

99.1 

103.0 

United St. . 1 

768 

713 

701 

107.7 

109.6 

; 179,820 

158,060 

154,365 

8,991 

7,903 

7,718 

113.8 

116.5 

Totals . . 

3381 

3,911 

4,327 

86,5 

/ 

78.1 

771,182 

864,621 

961,072 

. 38,559 

43,230 

48,053 

89.2 

80.2 


* Countries not included in the totals. — 1 ) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the 
results of the new agricultural survey. 


sis * * 

Austria : The sugar-beet bulbs have continued to fill out up to the time of 
lifting ; the latter operation was completed towards the middle of November. Trans- 
port to the factories has been effected rapidly. 

At the beginning of December the crop condition of the beet was 2.8 against 
3,0 on November 1 this year and 2.6 on December i, 1931. 

Belgium : Lifting of sugar beet has been finished ; yields are very high. Sugar 
content has improved. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The crop on England and Wales is up to 
average, the roots being of good size and the sugar content fair. In Scotland most of 
the crop was lifted tinder fairly satisfactory conditions and the roots sent to the factory 
in a clean state. Average sugar content throughout the area up to the end of Novem- 
ber was 16,7 % against 17.5 % up to the end of November 1931 and 17.3 % for last 
season as a whole. 
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Antigua : There were very heavy and prolonged rains in November and some 
of the ratoons suffered from excessive moisture. The 1934 crop will be curtailed. 

Barbados : Up to the end of October prolonged drought and unusually high 
temperatures had been experienced in some districts. The moisture factor was becoming 
critical especially on the black soil. 

United States : In the week ended on November 23 the harvesting of cane and 
making of sugar continued satisfactorily in Louisiana, with little damage from the 
frosts. 

The latest estimate of the sugar cane area is 217,000 acres against 184,000 last 
year and 124,000, the average for 1926-27 ; percentages: 117.9 and 174.8. Production 
amounts to 68,020,000 centals (3,401,000 short tons) of cane compared with 54,340,000 
(2,717,000) in 1931 and the average of 38,820,000 (1,941,000) ; percentages 125.2 and 
175.2. 

Mexico: The crop condition of sugar cane is generally good. In some regions 
the October floods have seriously damaged the crop. 

Puerto Rico : According to a report issued recently by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the latest reports from the south coast of Puerto Rico, which was 
comparatively unaffected by the hurricane of September, indicate that the coming 
sugar crop will be a large one. Also, owing to very favourable weather since the 
hurricane, the sugar cane in the damaged areas has shown remarkable recovery. It 
was estimated that before Christinas most of the mills on the south coast would be 
grinding whereas delay in grinding was expected on the north and east coast owing 
either to storm damage to mills or local peculiarities of soil and climate. 

Reunion : The sugar season was prematurely checked at mid-October in the 
Leeward Is., and the quantity of cane ground was reduced owing to drought and mosaic 
disease. Total production is consequently predicted to be below the normal, although 
perhaps larger than last year. 

Trinidad : The continuance of drought from September was causing some anxiety 
in November in the more elevated districts. 

Formosa : The ureather favoured the growing conditions of the cane to be cut 
from this autumn to next spring and of the cane under planting. 

India : Light to moderate rain fell at the beginning of November in the United 
Provinces but subsequently, apart from scattered light showers, the w T eather up to Nov- 
ember 26 was dry; on that date the condition of standing crops was good and prospects 
were favourable. November weather w r as dry in the Punjab ; condition remained un- 
changed from the previous month. Rainfall varied from light to heavy in the first half 
of November in Bihar and Orissa and subsequently decreased. On November 28 condi- 
tion was good. 

Indo-China : At the beginning of October, a little before the harvest, growth was 
good in Tonkin and Annam, thanks to the rains in September, which considerably 
ameliorated crop condition compromised by the drought in August. 

Syria and Lebanon : The area sown to sugar cane is 940 acres against 780 last year 
and 540, the average for the period 1926-30; percentages: 121 and 173. Production is 
estimated at 68,000 centals (3,400 short tons) compared with 79,000 (4,000) last year and 
71,000 (3,500), the average for 1926-30; percentages: 86 and 96. 
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Egypt : Weather in November favoured ripening. Cutting of certain areas for 
local use continued. Cutting of the ' crop for the factories began in the latter half 
of December. Crop condition on i December was 104 against 103 on 1 November 
this year and 103 on 1 December 1931. 

Union of South Africa : Weather in the Natal sugar belt, was generally favourable 
in October, rainfall ranging from 3 to 7 inches. Average crop condition was 12 % below 
normal. 

VINES 

The Information that has become available since the publication of the 
last number of the Crop Report involves a rather considerable modification in 
the estimate ot wine production in the noxthem hemisphere, since the changes 
are all in the same sense, as indicating an increase. In Europe the first 
estimate for Greece is a high one and Italy has increased the estimate of grape 
production, which probably involves an increase of the estimate of wine product- 
ion ; the fall in the French output seems on the other hand, smaller than 
was estimated lasj month. Algeria has added 40 million Imperial gallons (50 
million American gallons) to the previous estimate (1). 

From these rectifications it follows that the total production of the four 
leading viticultural countries of Western Europe - France, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal - will not be very much below that of last year, the fall in French 
production being compensated for by the increase in the Italian crop. In the 
majority of other European countries, Greece excepted, the vintage seems 
to have given results below those of last year so that the total European prod- 
uction would seem to be distinctly less than in 1931; it is nevertheless pos- 
sible that it approaches fairly closely to that of 1927 and in any case the latest 
rectifications mentioned above place it clearly above the crops of 1921, 1926 and 
even 1930, years of very poor production. 

The production of North Africa further increases the crop in the northern 
hemisphere, which would seem to be established, as far as can be judged 
on the basis of present indications, at about 3,400 (4,100) million gallons, or 
perhaps rather below this figure. The crop, somewhat less than that of last 
year, would thus be quite near the mean of the decennium 1921-30 and between 
the quinquennial means of 1926-30 and 1921-25, being above the former and 
below the latter. 

This general rectification, involving a production above that previously 
estimated, strengthens the conclusion reached last month, namely, that total 
supplies existing in the northern hemisphere are quite sufficient to satisfy 
both internal and external consumption. It must, however, be noted that, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the American Chamber of Commerce of Paris, the quan- 
tity of wine already shipped to United States destinations and awaiting in the 

(1) The French crop estimate, published in the following table, was communicated while this 
article was in the press. 



customs warehouses the raising of the prohibition laws, is about iS (21) million 
gallons, representing, accordingly, two times the total of annual prewar imports 
into this country. 


Vines. 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932 



Average 



Average 

%■ X932 

Countries 

1932 

1931 

age 

1926 



1932 

193X 

1926 

1932 

I 93 X 

1926 











to 



to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1930 

.X 93 * 




1930 



1930 

1931 







age 








age 















1 , 

000 acres 


— XOO 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 

Atner. gallons 


= 100 

* Germany . 

205 

204 

201 

100.3 

101.6 


62,463 

40,928 


75,012 

49,151 



Austria , . 

1 ) 70 

1 } 73 

1 ) 80 

95.4 

87.6 

21,294 

30,473 

14,244 

25,572 

36,595 

17,105 

69.9 

149.5 

Bulgaria . . 

222 

217 

199 

102,3 

111.7 

2 ) 57,722 

2 ) 61,769 

2 ) 35,007 

2 ) 69,318 

2 ) 74,179 

2 ) 42,041 

93.4 

164.9 

Spain . . . 

i)3,526 

1 ) 3,526 

1 ) 3,460 

100.0 

101.9 

2)406,453 

2)419,583 

2)481,258 

'2)488,114 

2)503,881 

2)577,948 

96.9 

84.5 

France 


3,559 

3,441 



1,047,831 

1,263,933 

1,114,578 

1,258,351 

1,517,870 

1 ,338,508 

82,9 

94.0 

Greece . , . 

*397 

356 

297 

iii,4 

133,3 

74,792 

42,793 

56,283 

89,818 

51,391 

67,591 

174.8 

132,9 

«•*»>■■$ 

2,542 

7,323 

2,43! 

7,332 

2,051 

8,572 

102,0 

99.9 

124.0 

85.4 

| 945,895 

731,146 

866,401 

1,135,934 

878,041 

1,040,470 

129.4 

109.2 

Luxemburg. 

9 t- 3 

1 ) 3 

1 ) 3 

99.0 

78.4 

895 

1,880 

1,139 

1,075 

2,258 

1,367 

47.6 

78.6 

Czechoslov. 

47 

47 

42 

101.9 

111.9 

10,644 

10,027 

6,167 

12,783 

12,041 

7,406 

106.2 

172.6 

*Syriaa.I,eb 

130 

130 

108 

100.0 

120.9 

— 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Algeria . . 

1 ) 773 

1 ) 771 

1 ) 564 

100.2 

537.1 

402,883 

348,808 

248,229 

4S3.826 

418,887 

298,101 

115,5 

162,3 

Tunis . . . 

1 ) 99 

1 ) 87 

1 ) 72 

113.5 

137.3 

35,350 

15,545 

19,255 

42,452 

18,668 

23,123 

227.4 

183.6 

Totals. , 

~ 

T* 

— 

— 

— 

2,957,342 

2,877,831 

: 

2.790,935 

3,551,500 

i ' 

3,456,005 

3,351,661 

102,8 

106,0 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — «) Unmixed crop. — m) Mixed crop, — i) Area hearing, — 2) Must. 
,3) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 


As regards the quality of the wines of the last crop recent information con- 
firms the general note given last month. The wines of Spain, Southern France 
and Central and Northern Italy are of poor glycometric content and their quality 
is often mediocre. The production of Southern Italy and of the Danubian 
countries as well as of Algeria, appears to be good and of normal, sometimes 
high, grade, while that of the French regions of fine wines, though irregular, 
is often good. 

The wine market has remained quiet on the whole despite an average busi- 
ness activity in Italy and marked activity in Algeria ; quietness also rules on 
Spanish markets. Prices are firm almost everywhere. 

P. de V. 

* * * 

Austria: New wines are mostly of very good quality.. 

At the beginning of December condition of the vines was i.S against 2.2 on i Nov- 
ember this year and 2.3 on 1 December 1931. 

Spain : Although it is still very difficult to estimate, after the vintage, the exact 
quantity of wine produced, the quality apparently varies greatly and is of ten mediocre, 
at least in the northern provinces; elsewhere quality is better and, in fairly numerous 
cases, good, but the sugar content is nearly everywhere below the normal. 

There is a fairly regular flow of exports despite the difficulties of entry into France 
but calm is general and accentuated on the home market. Quotations are well main- 
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tallied.'' The application of the new viti cultural law is apparently rather uncertain 
and variable according to region. 

Production of grapes in 193.2 was 68,737,000 centals, an increase of 1.4 % on that 
of last year (67,804,000). and a decrease of 14.7 % on the 1926-30 mean (80,558,000). 

France : The first crop declaration results indicate, for the four large producing 
departments of the South, a production very nearly equal to that of I 93 °* ^ ie inform- 
ation received from the different viticultural regions on the whole indicates yields a 
little larger than those anticipated, so that total production should apparently be over 
1,000 million Imperial gallons (1,200 million American gallons) without, however, 
greatly exceeding this figure or, particularly, reaching 1,100 million Imperial gallons 
{ i , 300 inilli on American gallons) ( 1 ) . 

The quantity of stocks in the hands of producers is, in these four departments, 
5 % larger than last year but much below the quantities held at the end of the seasons 
1928-29 and 1929-30. The total quantity sold during the season in these four depart- 
ments and its distribution between taxable consumption, the market and untaxable 
consumption by proprietors lias been nearly normal in relation to total supplies. The 
result is due, very probably, to the larger quantity of wines distilled as a consequence 
of the viticultural laws of 1929 and 1931. 

In the remainder of France where crop declarations are not yet known (1) , the 
quantity sold by producers both for direct consumption and for distillation has not, on 
the contrary, exceeded the quantity sold during last season when supplies were very 
small ; the proportion of supplies sold on the market is therefore much below the normal 
and there is every reason to believe that the stocks in the hands of producers were very 
heavy and probably larger than those residual from the seasons 1928-29 and 1929-30 
during which the quantities offered for sale were very large. The conclusion arrived 
at is that particularly the regions other than the South, producing .superior wines, have 
experienced the greatest difficulty in marketing their product and have suffered most 
from the viticultural crisis. 

Taking into account the probable stocks in the hands of producers outside the 
four southern departments, the total French supplies at the beginning of the season 
apparently reach, or very slightly exceed 1,200 million Imperial gallons (1,450 million 
American gallons), giving, for France and Algeria, including the wines of Tunis already 
entered free of duty, a total supply of nearly 1,650 million Imperial gallons (2,000 
million American gallons) excluding the trade stocks which show variations of little 
importance. Even if the quantity of wine consumed as such or distilled is maintained 
at the same level as this year, namely, at about 1,500 million [Imperial gallons (1,850 
million American gallons), the total current home supply seems, on the basis of the 
still somewhat approximate data given above, to be quite sufficient to meet the needs 
for consumption. 

The quality of the new wines and especially their sugar content are decidedly 
poor in the large producing regions of the South ; this judgement finds support in relat- 
ion to the recent decree lowering the legal minimum degree for wines made from the 
current crop and by the quotations on southern markets which have been classified 
on the basis of a content two degrees below that of last year ; on the Montpellier 
market the two types quoted are 6° to and 7°.5 to 8.5° whereas last year three 
types were specified : 8°, 9 0 and io° to n G . In the other regions, although the sugar 

(1) The French crop estimate, which is published in the table, was communicated while this 
article was in the press. 
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content is generally low, quality is often better than was anticipated, being good in 
some vineyards and in some cases even better than last year. 

The current season has begun late and quietly. The quotations for new wines 
are much lower than those for old wines as quoted a month ago but still a little 
higher than at the beginning of last season. Marketing of the product is apparently 
taking place fairly slowly and moreover, began about a fortnight in delay. 

The generally fine weather in November favoured seasonal work in the vineyards, 
pruning in the South, cultivation, inter-tilling and manuring. The beginning of Dec- 
ember was rainy and work slackened, 

Italy : The revised figure for grapes used in wine-making would indicate an in- 
crease of 22 to 44 million Imperial gallons (25 to 50 million American gallons) on the 
estimate of wine production made at the end of September before the completion of 
the vintage. The regular increase in the amount of grapes consumed directly and in 
the production of table grapes should also be noted. 

Trade has been fairly well maintained with a comparatively large movement of 
wine from the southern regions and a fairly large export to Switzerland. The demand 
for normal wines of 10 degrees and especially wines of high alcoholic content for 
mixing is good while that for low quality wines, which are relatively plentiful in the 
centre and north is almost negligible ; prices for the former are well maintained. 


In the following table are 

given the definitive data for 1932 of the production 

of grapes for various purposes, 

compared with those for 

1931 and 1930 



1932 

1931 

1930 



(tJicmsand pounds) 


Total production of grapes . . 

. . • . . . 16,413,521 

13,416,527 

12 , 952,369 

Wine grapes for wine -making 

...... 15,544,842 

12,675,657 

12 , 342,923 

Wine grapes for consumption in the fresh 



state . . . . ' 

561,793 

4 8 °.393 

39S,Il6 

Table grapes, fresh ..... 

283,859 

234.967 

182,568 

Table grapes fresh, for drying 

23,027 

25.510 

28,762 

Grapes, dried 

( 7.3 s 7 ) 

( 8 , 375 ) 

(9,672) 

Data for 1931 and 1932 have been calculated on the basis of the new 

Agricultural 


Survey. 

United States: The latest estimate of production of grapes is 43,240,000 centals 
*(2,162,000 short tons) compared with 32,437,000 (1,622,000) in 1931 and 48,933,000 
(2,447,000) the average for 1926-27 ; percentages : 133.3 and 88.4. 

Algeria: Growth of vines was checked after the end of November and soil moist- 
ure being good, work was active^ carried on ; pruning became general at the beginn- 
ing of December. The economic position of the growers is good. 

Tunis : The weather in November was favourable to the vines, which were being 
pruned at the beginning of December. 

Australia : Output of wine in 1931-32 was 14,131,000 Imperial gallons (16,971,000, 
American gallons) against 13,078,000 (15,706,000) in 1930-31 and 17,732,000 (21,294,000) 
on the average of the five years ending 1929-30, an increase of 8.1 % on the first 
figure and a decrease of 20.3 % on the average. 



OLIVES 


The table given below contains the first estimates of oil production at 
present known. 


Production of Olive Oil. 

1916-27 % 1932-33 




1932-33 

1931-32 

to 

1930-31 

1931-32 
— too 

Average 
= 100 

Spain ■■ 

000 centals ...... 

000 Am. gallons ..... 

7.601 

99.886 

■ 7 -/ 4 1 
101.725 

8.211 | 
107.895 j 

98,2 

92,6 

Greece 

f 000 centals ...... 

| 000 Am. gallons .... 

2 -333 
33-316 

2.286 

3° .042 

i .Si i | 
23.790 j 

110,9 

140,0 

Algeria ■ 

j" 000 centals 

{ 000 Am. gallons .... 

424 

5-570 

411 

5.400 

417 1 

5.480 j 

103,1 

ioi,7 

Tunis 

000 centals 

{ 000 Am. gallons .... 

1. 102 

14-485 

1. 102 

I 4 * 4$5 

S20 1 
10.777 1 

100,0 

* 34 , 4 - 


As was previously forecast, the Spanish production for 1932-33 has not 
reached 9 million centals (116 million American gallons); although larger than 
in previous years in the eastern part of the country (Aragon, Levant, Catalonia 
and eastern Andalusia) it is smaller in the western and central areas (western 
Andalusia, Castile and Est rem a dura). 

The latest information received for Italy confirms that this year's produc- 
tion will be, on the whole, a little above the average ; a good olive crop is counted 
upon in Tuscany, and an average one 111 Apulia ; in Calabria and in Sicily 
results should be less good, and in some cases even poor. 

Italy : In some provinces of southern and insular Italy, the olives have been 
attacked by fly and yields vary. The oil yield is not always abundant, especially 
where the damage by fly has been largest. 

Palestine : Picking and pressing of olives is in progress in the North while in the 
South picking is over. The crop, as previously reported, is not likely to exceed 20 %. 
of the normal. 

Algeria: Gathering of olives became general toward the end [of November. It 
continued slowly, the growers being unwilling to involve themselves in large harvesting 
expenses under the present conditions of low prices. Accordingly it is not expected 
that the relatively low-yielding trees will be picked. 

Tunis : The weather has continued to favour the olives. The estimate of the 
crop, which was being harvested at the beginning of December, has again been raised 
and now reaches the level of last year's production. 
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COTTON 

The fifth estimate of the Government of the United States on cotton pro- 
duction in the current season shows an increase of 780,000 hales, or 6.5 % on 
the preceding estimate of November and of 1.421,000 bales, or 12.6 % on the 
first estimate of this season, published in August, The December estimate will 
remain unchanged until its final revision on 20 May 1933, In comparison with 
the last ten seasons this year's production is not much smaller than that of 1927 
and larger only than that of 1923 and 1922, The latest estimate of the area 
harvested exceeds the preceding one by 978,000 acres or 2.7 %. As the aban- 
donment of area sown this year is estimated at 1.7 %, the area in cultivation on 
1 July 1932 may be calculated at 38,227,000 acres, compared with the preceding- 
estimate of 37,290,000 acres. The average yield per acre for the whole of the 
United States is now estimated at 162.1 lb. of ginned cotton compared with 
156.2 lb. estimated last month, 201.2 lb. last y-ear and 151.4 lb., the ten-year 
average for the period 1921-1930. The increase in the production forecast is 
due partly to the improvement of yields in all of the major producing States 
and partly to the fact that the early estimates of the area sown to cotton were 
much too low in nearly all of the States. 


Cotton . 


COUNTRIES . 

Area 



Production 

OF LINT 




t932/33 

t93i/32 

Aver- 

age 

1936/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932/33 

1932/33 

1931/32 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

*932/33 

1931/32 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

1930 / 3 * 

. ' . 'V' 

% 1932/33 

X9 3i/ 

1933 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

** 100 

193 */ 

1932 

— 100 

Aver-: ; 

age 

— 100 . 

i , 000 acres 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria . , 

20 

13 

12 

151.0 

163.2 

40 

23 

'16! 

8 

5 

3 

169.2 

245.5 

Spain . . . 

20 

14 

22 

138.6 

88.7 

19 

16 

21 ! 

4 

3 

4 

117,7 

90.8 

Italy. , . . 

3 

4 

x) 9 

78.3 

37.4 

5 

7 

a) 18 

l 

1 

2 ) 4 

67.9 

24.6 

♦U.S.S.R. . . 

5,787 

5,346 

2,503 

108.2 

231.2 

. .... . 

8,812 

5.693 

■ 

1,843 

1,191 



IT. S, A. , 

37.589 

40,693 

44,690 

92,4 

84.1 

60,835 

81,719 

70,904 

12,727 

17,096 

14,834 

74.4 

85,8 

.. Mexico . . 

156 

319 

465 

48,8 

33.5 

416 

989 

1,186. 

87 

207 

248 

42.0 

35.0 

China '. . . 

3) 5,63! 

4,803 

4,806 

117.2 

117.1 

3) 14,433 

8,529 

10,183 

3) 3,019 

1,784 

2,130 

169.2 

141.7 

Korea. ... 

393 

472 

493 

83,3 

79.8 

606 

483 

683 

127 

101 

143 

125.7 

88.8 

, India' . , 

*) 20,779 

4 )22,358 

*)23,708 

92.9 

87.6 ! : 

6 ) 16,932 

*) 16,372 

6 ) 21,088 

r> ) 3,542 

5 ) 3,425 

3 4,412 

103.4 

803 

■'.'Syria & Eeb. 

24 

75 

51 

32.5 

47.9 

25 

81 

47 

5 

17 

10 

31.0 

54,1 

Algeria , . 

6) 

5 

14 

6.8 

2.2 

1 

6 

28 

7) 

1 

6 

15.4 

3.6 

Egypt . . 

1,135 

1,747 

1,861 

65.0 

61.0 

4,158 

6,153 

7,649 

870 

1,287 

1,600 

67.6 

54.4 

Eritrea . . 

5 

7 

6 

71.4 

80.0 

7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

89.2 

124.1 

* Uganda . . 

1,070 

866 

641 

123.6 

166.9 


780 

634; 

. . . . 

163 

133 



*A. -E. Sudan 

! 330 

367 

299 

90.0 

130.4 


985 

593 


203 

124 


.... 

Totals . . 

65,755 

70,510 

76,137 

93.3 

86.4 

97,477 

114,386 

Hl,829j 

20,392 

23,929 

23,395 

85.2 

87.2 


* Countries not included in the totals. - i) Average 1926/27, 1927/28, 1929/30 and 1930/31. — a)- Average 1929/3© 
and 1930/31. — 3 ) Preliminary estimate. — 4 ) Estimate of the third report. — 5 ) First estimate. — 6 ) Area under 500 
acres. — 7 ) Production under 500 bales. 



The quality of the lint is in general good and picking was carried out carefully. 
The average weight of running bales seems to be heavier than usual though 
smaller than that of last y ear, indicating that the figure of gi linings in running 
bales will be considerably smaller than the filial figure of production expressed in 
bales of 500 lb. gross weight. 

The December estimate has naturally caused confusion on the market, 
which did not expect such a large figure and -one so greatly exceeding all pri- 
vate estimates. Prices naturally fell very low and prospects for the present do 
not appear favourable. The market was also affected by political and financial 
factors of an international character having no direct connection with cotton, 
but the statistical position of the commodity itself remains the dominant factor. 

The Egyptian Government has published the second estimate of this year’s 
production, which, contrary to the expectations of the market, is almost the 
same as the first save for a slight increase of 525 bales of 478 lb. in cottons above 
1 3 /s inches, of which 400 bales are Sakellaridis. Despite the fall in sterling, 
prices in Bg3 7 pt have also Undergone a decline ; the market has remained under 
the depressing influence of current international developments. Arrivals at 
Alexandria and exports remain below those of last year. 

The Indian Government has just published its third report on the area under 
cotton and its first report on production. The area is 7 % below that of last 
year and 12.4 % below the 1926-30 average. Production is on the other hand 
3.4 % larger than last year, but 19.7 % smaller than the average. 

Information from China appears to be less optimistic than in the previous 
month but a crop over 50 % larger than that of last year is still expected. 

Information regarding the crop in the U. S. S. R. continues to be lacking. 

In Syria and Eebanon the area under cotton is 67.5 % less than last year 
and 52 % less than the average ; production is 69 % and 56 % lower respectively. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has also reduced its cotton area by 10 % 
with respect to last year and information on crop condition does not indicate 
a large production. 

■ Uganda, on the other hand, has increased the area by 23.6 % with respect 
to that of last year. 

I. S. 

* * * 

U. S. 5 . JR, : On 5 December acquisitions amounted to 77.1 % of the quantity 
planned. 

United States : In the last week of November rains and low temperatures retarded 
the picking of the remaining cotton in the north central portion of the belt; there 
was still a considerable amount of cotton in the fields in some Mississippi Valley low- 
lands but elsewhere the harvest was nearly completed. 

During the week ended 6 December the weather was favourable for the gathering 
of the remnants of the cotton crop and only a very small amount remained in the 
fields. 

The quantity of cotton, not including Enters, ginned from the 1932-33 crop to 
the close of business on 13 November was 10,533,000 running bales (counting round 
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bales as half bales), against 14,208,000 in 1931, 11,963,000 in 1930, 11,890,000 in 1929, 

11.321.000 in 1928 and. 10,895,000 in 1927. To the close of 'business on 30 November 
the quantity was 11,631,000 against 15,018,000 in 1931, 12,837,000 in 1930, 12,853,000 
in 1929, 12,560,000 in 1928 and 11,738,000 in 1927. 

Cyprus : By the middle of November picking of cotton had been completed. 

India : In the Punjab November weather was dry ; cottoii was damaged by boll- 
worm in the districts of byallpur and Multan. The third estimate of the cotton area 
in the Punjab is 2,252,000 acres against 2,545,000 in 1931-32 and 2,506,000, the aver- 
age for the preceding five seasons, percentages: 88.5 and 89.8. The first estimate of 
production is 2,464,000 centals (515,000 bales) against 2,000,000 (418,000) in 1931-32 
and 2,541,000 (532,000), the average; percentages: 123.2 and 97.0. In Madras rain- 
fall during November varied from moderate to heavy and on the 26th condition was 
reported to be fair. The third estimate of the cotton area in Madras is 1,728,000 
acres against 1,778,000 in 1931-32 and 1,865,000, the average for the preceding five 
seasons; percentages: 97.2 and 92.6. The first estimate of production is 1,445,000 cent- 
als (302,000 bales) compared with 1,368,000 (286,000) in 1931-32 and the average of 

1.491.000 (312,000) ; percentages : 105.6 and 96.9. 

French Indo -China : In Annam, which furnishes about one third of the total 
production of Indo -China, the first picking results have been fair ; rather serious attacks 
of parasites have been reported in one area. 

Egypt ; Cotton ginned up to the end of November, in bales of 478 lb. net 
weight, was as follows : 


Varieties • 

1933 

1931 

1930 

1929 

.1928' 

Sakellaridis 

103,400 

121,500 

163,400 

226,200 

277,900 

Other varieties above ; 






1 3/8 inches 

57,350 





1 1/4 inches 

- - 4 i » 3 °° 

561,900 

588,8 00 

623,000 

679,100 

1 1/8 inches 

• 322,550 





Total . . 

5 24,600 

683,400 

7 52,200 

<549,200 

957,000 

Scarto (linters) 

ix, 800 

17,100 

x6,500 

18,400 

25,200 


The cotton harvest was completed in the north of the Delta towards the end of 
November; in the remainder of the country it had already been terminated by the 
end of October. The yield of Sakellaridis is smaller than that of last year but the 
quality seems to be better. Yields of ..the other varieties either equal or exceed those 
of last year. 

Uganda: During October weather conditions were on the whole, favourable and 
the crop developed normally, localised damage from insect pests and disease was 
reported, but, in general, the damage due to these causes was less than normal. The 
drier conditions which prevailed during October caused some shedding of the earlier 
buds and bolls, but have been beneficial in retarding the development of any serious 
outbreaks of blackarm disease. At the middle of November there were indications of 
at least an average yield per acre. 



FLAX 


Now that the first official' estimate of linseed production in Argentina lias 
been communicated to the Institute .by telegram of December 12, about 90 % of 
the total world production (excluding that of the II. S. S. II.) is known. 

The only data missing are those for Poland, Prance, Rumania, Uruguay 
and some other less important producing countries. Taking into account 
however, for these countries, the data of areas sown and information as to 
the weather which has predominated during the growing period of the flax 
crop, it may be estimated that the -world production of linseed (excluding the 
U. S.-S. R. for which no reliable data are possessed) should, this year amount 
to 53-55 million centals (94-98 million bushels) compared with 70.8 million 
(126.4 million) last year and the five year average of 70.1 million (125.2 mil- 
lion). 

The smallness of this production is due principally to the low yields 
obtained in Argentina, which is the principal producing country of the world, 
to the tendency to reduce the areas sown to this crop in Europe and lastly, 
to the deficient production of North America. 

In Argentina, although the area sown this year was only 14.3 % smaller 
than that of last year and 3.1 % above the average of the preceding quin- 
quennium, the production forecast is 37.8 % smaller than that of last season 
and 28.2 % below the average due to damage by locusts in the provinces 
of Entre Rios and Santa Fd which are the most important producing centres 
of the country. 

In Europe, production was smaller than that of last year owing to the 
reduction in the area sown to this crop and decidedly below the average. 

In North America the season, although less unfavourable than the ex- 
tremely bad one of last year, has resulted in very poor yields compared with the 
average. The December revised estimate communicated by the Ministry of 
Agriculture at Washington indicates for the United States a production of 6.6 
million centals (11.8 million bushels) with a decrease of 551,000 (984,000) com- 
pared with that of October. Production is about the same as the very poor 
one of last year but considerably below the average of 11.5 million centals 
(20.5 million bushels). 

In North America, as in the European flax producing countries, for some 
years past a retrogressive tendency in flax growing has been noted. 

In India, on the contrary, the area under the crop remains fairly steady. 
Production this year is 9 % larger than that of last year and 10.2 % above 
the average. 

For Uruguay, the production estimate is still lacking. The area sown to 
flax was considerably larger than both that of last year and the five-year aver- 
age but the weather was not very favourable . to the crop which, as in Argent- 
ina, has suffered serious damage due to an attack of locusts. 

For the U. S. S. R,, sufficient data either for the current crop or for that 
of last year are not yet available; only the data of area sown on 20 June 
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Flax , 


Countries 


f) Area 

f) Production 

1932 

1932/33 

■ 

1931 

1931/32 

Aver. 

4 926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932 

1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Aver. 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Aver. 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930 / 31 . 

%I932 

1932/33 

1931 

t93i/ 

1932 

— 100 

Aver* 

age 

=» 100 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 
— 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

i„ooo acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 


Fibre. 


Germany 

11 

16 

38 

68.1 

296 

79 

117 

__ 

7,937 

11,684 


67.9 

— 

Austria §) . 

8 

8 

1 ) 10 

95.9 

74.4 

106 

107 

1 ) 146 

10,582 

10,701 

1 ) 14,592 

98.9 

72.5 

Belgium . . 

21 

36 

59 

5 7; 9 

35.5 

149 

254 

542 

14,887 

25,370 

54,180 

58.7 

27.5 

Bulgaria . . 

1 

2 

1 

56.2 

160.6 

2 

2 

2 

154 

176 

152 

87.6 

101.6 

Estonia . . 

36 

45 

83 

80,0 

43.8 

74 

131 

203 

7,443 

13,056 

20,826 

57.0 

35.7 

Finland 2 ) . 

11 

10 

11 

112.5 

101.5 



28 



2,845 



France . . 

25 

26 

79 

98.7 

32.1 


*138 

589 

. . « 

i 3*788 

58,875 



N. Ireland . 

6 

7 

31 

81.9 

19.5 


31 

531 


3,091 

13,058 



Hungary 

20 

47 

13 

41.8 

150.6 

, , . 

133 

65 


13,264 

6,518 



Italy 3 ) . . 

10 

10 

16 

95.7 

60.7 

54 

48 

56 

*5,397 

4,837 

5,616 

l*lV.6 

%S 

Latvia . , 

78 

. 104 

150 

75.5 

52.3 

209 

287 

440 

20,877 

28,660 

43,955 

72.8 

j 47.5 

Lithuania 2 ) 

99 

139 

212 

71.5 

46.7 

271 

466 

748 

27,070 

46,628 

74,800 

58.1 

36.2 

Netherlands 

5 

16 

37 

29.9 

13.1 

31 

99 

252 

3,086 

9,918 

25,153 

31.1 

12.3 

Poland . . 

232 

252 

281 

91.9 

82.6 

• « * 

756 

1,191 

. . . 

75,611 

119,097 

. 


Rumania . 

71 

69 

47 

104.1 

152.8 

* * » 

158 

52 


15,756 

5,198! 



Gzechoslov. 

16 

23 

46 

71.4 

| 35.4 

68 

75 

206 

*6,814 

7,469 

20,608 

*91.2 

; 33.i 

U.S.S.R. 3 ) . 

6,202 

5,779 

3,457 

107.3 

179.4 

.... 

12,026 

7,410 


1,202,626 

740,958 


1 


Thousand bushels 

Linseed. of 56 pounds 


Germany . 

11 

16 

38] 

! 68.1 

29.6 

**) 50 

**) 73 

— 

**) 89 

•**) 130 

— 

68.5 


..Austria . . 

5 

5 

7 

1 95.8 

70.3 

20 

19 

24 

36 

33 

43 

109.4 

83.9 

Belgium . . 

21 

36 

1 59 

57.9 

35.5 

93 

182 

279 

166 

326 

498 

51.0 

33.4 

Bulgaria . . 

1 

2 

1 

! 56.2 

160.6 

6 

11 

2 

11 

19 

3 

57.6 

321.8 

Estonia . . 

36 

45 

83 

80.0 

43.8 

83 

141 

223i 

149 

253 

398 

58.9 

l 373 

Italy. 3 ) . • 

181 

18 

28 

97.1 

62.9 

105 

103 

175 

188 

184 

312 

102.2 

60.1 

Latvia . . 

78 

104 

150 

75.5 

52.3 

205] 

279 

411 

366 

499 

735 

73.4 

49.8 

Lithuania 2 ) 

99 

139 

212 

71.5 

46.7 

315 

562j 

810, 

563 

1,003 

1 1,446 

56.1 

38.9 

♦Rumania 

71 

69 

47 

104.1 

152.8 

+ f * 

293 

156 

r - * 

523 

279 



Czechoslov. 

16 

23 

46 

71.4 

35.4 

51 

56 

164 

91 

100 

j 293 

90.8 

31.1 

*U.S.vS.R. . . 

5 ) 7,347 

7,574 

4,528 

— 

— 



13,135 


! ... 

23,456 



'Canada' , . . 

454 

627 

511 

72,3 

88.7 

1,419 

1.436 

2,422 

2,534 

2,565 

4,325 

98.8 

' 5S.6 

United St. 

2,087 

2,416 

3,040 

86.4 

68.7 

6,631 

6,607 

11,453 

11,841 

11,798 

20,452 

100.4 

: 57,9 

India'.. /.. . 

3,241 

3,008 

3,224' 

107.7 

100.5 

9,206 

8,445 

8,355 

16,440 

15,080 

14,920 

109.0 

UQ .2 

♦French Mor. 

61 

89 

50 

68,6 

122.4 


522 

252 


932 

450 



Argentina. , » 

6)7,401 

6 ) 8,640 

6)7,178 

85.7 

103.1 

29,763 

47,858 

41,461 

53,147 

85,461 

74,037 

62.2 

71,8 

♦Uruguay . . 

487 

443 

270 

110.0 

180.1 


2,709 

1,593 

.. **• .j 

4,837 

■1 

2,845 



.Totals' ... 

13,457 

15,063 

14,539 

89.4 

92.6 

47,897 

65,699 

65,779 

85,532 

117,321 

117,462 

72.9 

72.S 


^ Countries not included in the totals, — **) Unofficial estimate. . f) The two dates given refer to the years In 
which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively. — §) Production expressed in terms of 
ah-dried stalks. ~ Average 1927 to 1930. 2 ) Flax and hemp. — 3 ) The figures fcr 1932 and 1931 have been calculated 
taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 4 ) ** Dolgunetz ” variety. — 5) Total area of “ dolgunetz ** 
flax for fibre and flax for seed sown as on 20 June 1932. — 6) Area sown. 


1932, which was almost the same as that last year but considerably above the 
five-year average, are available. According to a private estimate, the produc- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. should this year be the same as last year namely, about; 
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17,6 million centals (31.5 million bushels). The crop lias, however, no importance 
on the world market since it is almost entirely absorbed by internal consumption. 

Summarizing, world production of linseed this season is the smallest in 
the last ten years, being almost the same as the very poor production of 1929- 
1930, -which was estimated at" 53.1 million centals (94.9 .million bushels). 

According to a telegram from the Argentine Government, the amount of 
[inseed available for export on iS December 1932 was estimated at 27. 8 mil- 
ion centals (49.6 million bushels) against about 44 (73) million last } r ear. 


Linseed . 



Production 

Exports 

Net 

niports 



of 

from 

into Europe and 

Year 

Arg 

entina 

Argentina 

North 

America 


million 

million 

million 


centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

1925 

2 5*4 

45-3 

21 .2 

37-3 

32.4 

.57*9 

1926 

42.1 

75* 2 

36.8 

65-7 

43.O 

76. S 

1927 .... 

45 .2 

80.7 

4I.7 

74-4 

45-6 

81.5 

1928 

4 6 *3 

S2.7 

42.8 

76.4 

47.2 

84.2 

1929 

43-9 

7 8 -3 

35*7 

63.8 

45-6 

81.3 

1930 

2S.0 

5° 0 

25. 8 

46.1 

3i-7 

56.7 

1931 .... 

43*9 

7S.3 

41.7 

74*4 

■ 47-° 

»3-9 

1932 . , , 

47.8 

S5.4 

(1) 35-7 1 

M 6 3 .<S 

(1) 39-7 

(1) 70.9 

1933 

29. S 

53*i 






(x) Tip to the end of October, 

In 1932, despite the general slackening of trade, the heavy stocks on the 
Argentine market were almost entirely absorbed owing to the small crops in 
Europe and North America and more especially to the fall in prices. 

Prices of La Plata linseed at London ( Hull delivery). 


{Gold francs per quintal) 

Annual average 1927 , . . . . . . . 38.43 

1928 39.02 

1929 ................... 45.29 

1930 . . . 37*27 

1931 . ..... . ■ . . . . . . . . . .■ . . . . 20.14 

Monthly average January 1932 . . . . . 15.21 

February » . ... ..... . . . . . 15.61 

March » . . ... . . . . . . . 15.92 

April ' » . . . . .■ , . 15.06 

May » . . . . . ■ . . . . i 14.42 

June » . . ... . . . . . . . , . 14.10 

July » ..... ... ... ... .... 14,28 

August , . . . . ...... 14.86 

September » . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 16.24 

.October .. » . . . ..... . . , ... 15,21 

November » . 14.62 



The poor crop of the present season should have a favourable influence 
on linseed prices in the coming months. The Governors of the provinces of 
Entre-’Rios, Santa Ee, Cordoba and Buenos-Ayres have requested the Argen- 
tine Government to call a conference to consider the flax situation of the country, 
with the object of organizing the internal market, of authorizing the Banco 
de la Nacidn to give special credits to growers and of establishing a minimum 
price for linseed. 

A. D. F. 

He it: * 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Up to the end of November only limited 
quantities of the crop in Northern Ireland had been scutched and the yield from 
these lots had been variable. Quality of the fibre was, however, fairly good on the 
whole. 

Argentina : The first official estimate of the linseed crop, which has been below 
both that of last year (by 37 . 8 %) and the five-year mean (by 28.2 %) is now avail- 
able. The poor crop is due largely to locust damage in the provinces of Entre Rios 
and Santa Fe, the leading producing areas. 

Uruguay : The preliminary estimate of area sown this year is 10 % greater than 
the corresponding figure of last year and 80 % greater than the five-year mean. This 
is attributed in large part to the active propaganda on the part of the Government 
for extension of linseed cultivation. Weather has not been very favourable to the 
crop, which in some departments has suffered serious losses from locusts. Crop 
condition is, however, generally satisfactory. 

India : In November rainfall in Bihar and Orissa varied from light to heavy 
decreasing towards the end of the month. Bight to moderate rains fell in the first 
part of the month in the United Provinces but the latter half was dry. The condition 
of standing crops in general in these two provinces and also in the Central Province 
was reported to be good towards the end of November. 


HOPS 


■■ Countries ■ 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% X932 

1932 

XQ3X 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% *93z 

193 x 

100 

Aver- 

age 

s= IOO 

1931 

aw TOO 

Aver- 

age 

=* IOO 

1,000 acres 

i,ooo pounds 

, Germany , ■ . . . 

20 

25 

35 

78.2 

56.6 

10,929 

17,152 

27,220 : 

63,7 

40.1 

Belgium . . » . 

' 1 

2 

3 

69.0 

42.7 

884 

1,148 

4,588 , 

77.0 

19.3 

Engl, and Wales 

17 

20 

23 

84.7 

71.0 

21,056 

18,900 

32,278 

111.2 

65.2 

^Hungary . . • . . 

v 1 ) 

1 

x) 

78.2 

100.0 

'■ ■ - „■ 

274 

219 1 


66.0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

31 

35 

79.1 

67.8 

16,451 

27,177 

24,911 

60.5 

United States . . . 

22 

21 

23 

102.8 

95.2 

24,120 

26,410 

30,353 

91.3 

79.5 

Totals . . . 

84! 

.. "..j 

99 

119 

87.5 

74.5 

73,440 

90,787 

119,350 

81.1 

61.7 


* Country not included in the totals. — l) Area of less than 500 acres. 



HEMP 


Countries 

| Area 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 
to 1930 

% *932 

1932 

! 

1932 

. 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% X932 

1931 

— 100 

Aver- 

age 

= soo 

193 x 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

r .000 pounds 




Fibre. 







Germany 1 ) . . . 

1 

1 

2 

107,3 

35.3 


__ 





, 

Austria . . . . . 

1 

1 

I 

91.6 

95.4 

2 ) 1,631 

2 ) 1,728 

2 ) 3 ) 1.775 

94.4 

91.9 

Bulgaria 

11 

9 

9 

120.2 

117.1 

3.96S 

4,139 

2,992 

94.7 

132.6 

Hungary 4 } . . . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 


8,763 

2,557 



Italy 5 ) 

134 

141 

223 

94.9 

59.8 

122,441 

118,175 

207,582 

103.6 

59.0 

Poland. 

79 

76 

76 

303.2 

104.2 


31,773 

44,585 



Rumania ..... 

118 

120 

100 

97.9 

117,8 


60,048 

38,397 



, Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.9 

10,059 

9,189 

14,270 

109.5 

70.5 

TJ.S.S.R 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 



693,660 



Syria and Lebanon 

7 

6 

6 

112.4 

102,9 

3,086 

3,530 

3,784 

87.4 

81.6 




Hempseed. 






Austria J 

6) 

6 ) 

1 

81.6 

56.6 

154 

156 

229 

1 99.0 

! 67.3 

Bulgaria 

11 

91 

9 

120.2 

117.1 

4,189 

3,668 

2,397 

[ 114.2 

174.8 

Hungary 4 } . . . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 


5,493 

8,925 



Italy 5 } 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*5*368 

3,582 

7) 10,875 

1*49.8 

*49.4 

1 Poland ... . . 

79 

76 

76 

103.2 

104.2 


47,102 

45,597 



Rumania . , . . . 

118 

120 

100 

97.9 

117.8 


50,079 

19,979 



Czechoslovakia , . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.9 

*6,476 

6,097 

10,907 

106*2 

59.4 

XJ.S.S.R 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 


... 

1,006,907 

"V 



. *) Hemp and other textile plants. — 2) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 3) Average 1927-30. — 

4} Unrmxed crops. — 5) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new 
agricultural survey. — ■ 6) Area of less than 500 acres. — 7) Year 1930. 


TOBACCO 

Cuba : According to a report issued recently by the United States Department 
of Commerce, conditions remained practically unchanged in the tobacco industry 
during November. The hurricane caused very little damage to tobacco stocks on the 
Island and, although the growing tobacco was adversely affected in some localities, 
it is not thought that the size or the quali ty of the next crop will suffer materially 
by reason of the storm. 

United States : In the week ended on November 23, conditions favoured tobacco 
stripping in Kentuck}^ while the crop was awaiting case weather in Wisconsin. In 
the last week of the month cold, dry weather was unfavourable for tobacco stripping 
in some sections. 

French Indo-China : Production was fair in Tonkin and fairly good in Cambodia ; 
these two regions furnish about three-fifths of the total production of the Union. 

Algeria : Deliveries of tobacco are at an end ; results have been satisfactory and 
the crop, which had undergone a regression, tends to spread. Preparation of ther 



“beds is fairly well advanced and it is probable that S3wings.wlll.be early in order 
to ensure good germination before the cold weather. 

Union of South Africa : The weather was generally hot and dry in October and 
good rains were required for ploughing and planting. Prospects of a tobacco crop are 
very poor. 

Tobacco. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1931 

= 100 

Aver- 

age 

= 100 

1931 

— TOO 

' Aver- 

age, 

— 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

•Germany .... 

27 

26 

22 

104.5 

121.4 


1 ) 51,105 

45,013 



Belgium 

7 

7 

7 

94.1 

89.6 

13,518 

14,469 

15,026 

93.4 

90,0 

Bulgaria 

47 

77 

73 

61.3 

64.3 

31,306 

54,784 

54,836 

57.1 

57.1 

Spain 

12 

9 

7 

138.4 

186.5 

13,228 

12,991 

7,931 

101.8 

166.8 

Greece . . . . . . 

153 

209 

229 

73.5 

66.8 

58,753 

95,274 

140,189 

61.7 

41.9' 

•Hungary . . . . . 

57 

62 

56 

91.5 

101.3 


80,404 

65,104 

. . , 


Italy. ...... 

99. 

103' 

97 

95.8 

101.6 

95,593 

103,03! 

98,027 

92.8 

97.5 

•Rumania 

25 

40 

76 

63.6 

33.3 


24,926 

45,829 



Czechoslovakia . . 

25 

22 

15 

110,4 

163.6 

33,069 

30,495 

17,729 

108,4 

186,5 

•U.S.S.R 

449 

450 

222 

99.7 

202.0 

... 


320,968 


... 

United States . . 

1,433 

2,016 

1,847 

71.1 

77.6 

1,033,330 

1,604,226 

1,413,742 

64.4 

73.1 

Japan 

84 

90 

90 

92.5 

92.6 

138,230 

155,757 

143,138 

88,7 

96.6 

Syria and Lebanon 

11 

19 

8 

58.7 

143.7 

. 4,255 

11,671 

5,103 

36.5 

83.4 

Algeria ...... 

52 

57 

61 

91.5 

85.6 

39,683 

39,863 

49,852 

99.6 

79.6 

Totals . . . , . 

1,923 

2,609 

2,434 

73.7 

79.0 

1,460,965 

2,122,561 

1,945,573 

68.8 

75.1 


* Countries not included in the totals. — i) Production for sale. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao* 

Brazil : Entries of cacao by rail in the Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones in Nov- 
ember were again heavy though below those of the three previous months. The 
following statistics enable a comparison with last season to be made. 

. November May to November November May to November 
1935 1932 *93* I93£ 

Ilheos zone (1000 lb.) . . . . . 11,707 72,799 *3 >7% 3 53,357 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) . V, 2,183 10,549 7&7 2,795 

Crop prospects are again reported to be good. Weather was favourable. Heavy 
storms occurred during the first few days of November but there was subsequently 
little rain. Precipitation at Ilheos during the month was 5 inches against the average 
of 7.33 inches. 

Flowering of the 1933-34 crop was reported to be normal. 

St. Lucia , British West Indies: Reports for October indicated that a good crop 
was expected. 
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Santo Domingo : Picking of the winter crop is proceeding and pioduction is 
expected to be larger than that of summer. 

Trinidad : The dry conditions which began in September and were still continuing 
in mid-November were affecting cacao on the sandy soils in the south . In the oast, 
however, some rain had brought relief. A serious recrudescence of . wi tclibroom has 
caused heavy expense to the planters. .Owing to low prices the stand a i d of culti- 
vation on estates cannot be maintained. Picking was proceeding in November and 
was expected to continue until the end of December. 

Gold Coast : Reports received from the districts up to 10 November gave no 
reason for modifying the provisional estimate for the major crop of 437 million pounds, 
taken as a figure rather nearer to the comparatively low figure of 1931-32 than to 
the average of the four years ending 1931-32. 

Returns from 27 observation plots on stations and farms maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture, with comparative figures for last season are given below. 

Pods ripe up to 31 October . 

Harvested Not harvested Total 

August September October — — 

Eastern Province (13 plots). 


1932-33 499 2,684 2,701 2,5SS 8,472 

1931- 32 331 1,234 3,593 2,059 7,217 

Central Province (10 plots). 

1932- 33 ...... 90 251 1,117 1,55 s 

1.931-32 227 95 524 1,169 2,015 

Ashanti (4 plots). 

1932-33 — 138 6 4 7 61 963 

*931-32 75 219 379 43 6 1,109 


These figures clearly indicate that in the Eastern. and Central Province the crop 
is considerably earlier than in 1931-32. 

In the Oda district the season was expected to finish by the end of December, 
In the Eastern Province, with the exception of Huhunya (normally a late area, with 
only 25 % of the pods ripe on 10 November), some 60 % of the crop had matured. 

Picking is general all over the cacao areas. Harvesting follows the order of 
earliness closely ; thus, in Ashanti and the Central Province about 55 % of the crop 
had been harvested and in the Eastern Province 50% had been harvested. Dunkwa and 
Sekondi-Dixcove in the Western" Province estimate 40 % and [20 % picked respectively. 

All stations have confirmed their estimates of 24 October regarding the earliness 
or otherwise of the main crop. Eleven centres (Bekwai, Bfiduase and Kumasi in 
Ashanti ; Nsawam, Juaso, Kibi and Tafo in Eastern Province ; Akokoaso, Oda, Salt- 
pond and Winneba in Central Province) report an early crop ; five centres (Aburi and 
Koforidua in Eastern Province ; Asuansi in Central Province ; Dunkwa and Sekondi- 
Dixcove in Western Province) report that the crop is ripening at the normal rate,; 
one centre (Anyinam in Eastern Province) reports the crop to be late. In general 
it may be said that on 10 November the Ashanti crop was the most advanced with 
98 % and 90 % of the pods ripe at Efiduaso and Kumasi respectively, Bekwai and 
Juaso areas being a little later with 75 % ripe. In the Central Province 75 % of the 
crop was ripe. 
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Yotmg pods on trees on 31 October. 



Full-grown 

Over 4 U 

2 34 inches 

Tinder 


but green 

inches 

to 4 3i» inches 

2 3 3 inches 


Eastern Province (13 plots ). 



1932-33 • ■ * 

3,713 

1,848 

535 

306 

1931-32 * * * 

* • 4/232 

2,255 

923 

329 


Central Province (io plots ). 



1932-33 • • • 

1.958 

2,00 X 

1,301 

258 

1931-32 . . . 

• • 725 

1,466 

1,652 

608 


Ashanti (4 plots ). 




1932-33 * * * 

* ■ 274 

198 

73 

21 

1931-32 . * * 

• - 455 

102 

37 

8 


The remainder of the major crop promises, according to the above figures, to 
be lower than at the same date last season in the Eastern Province, higher in the 
Central Province and. lower in Ashanti. 

Losses of young pods from disease and drought are always considerable, a fact 
that will no doubt lessen the November-February yields indicated above. 

DLstrict reports up to xo November indicated on the whole a lower production 
than did reports on 10 and 24 October. Eight districts (Anyinam, Efiduase, Huhunya 
Kibi, Koforidua, Nsawam, Saltpond and Tafo) estimated a larger crop than in 1931-32; 
five districts (Jnaso, Oda, Sekondi-Dixcove, Asuansi and Bekwai), estimated a crop 
equal to that of last year : three district Dunkwa, Kumasi and Winneba estimated 
a smaller crop. 

The publication of statistics of railings, shipments and stocks has been discon- 
tinued by the Department of Agriculture until figures of stocks not only in the Govern- 
ment sheds at Takoradi and on the beach at Accra but in the hands of merchants 
are obtainable. 

Coffee. 

Mexico : Picking began in October ; production was expected to be very large and 
quality good. Yields were above those of the previous year. 

Dominican Republic ; The quality and yield of coffee this year are considered to 
be very satisfactory. 

French Indo-China: Flowering was fairly satisfactory in Tonkin and berry formation 
fairly good in Annam despite some damage ’due to the typhoon in the north; these 
two countries are practically the only producers in the Union. In Laos berry-forma- 
tion was normal. In some areas of Tonkin the Liberia crop was good ; in Annam the 
bushes suffered from drought in August. 

Tea. 

India : According to a report dated November 17 received from the Government 
of India, the weather conditions during October in North India were, on the whole, 
seasonable and favourable to growth and crop prospects were fairly good. The season 
was closing in the Darjeeling (Bengal) district. Statistics to the end of October recorded 
an increase of 23 % million lbs. as compared with the outturn to the same date of last 
year. 
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Iii South India, heavy rain fell during the month of October and the crop was 
not coming in well. Prospects were only fair ; the outturn was 11.33 % ahead of that 
to the same date of last year. 

The total area under tea in India in 1931 'was 807,000 acres against 806,000 in 
1930 and 757,000, the average for 1925-1929 ; percentages : 100. x and 106.5. Pro- 
duction is estimated at 394,000,00011b. compared, with 391,081,000 in 1930 and the 
five year average of 396,871,000; percentages: .100.7 and 99.3. Of the total 1931 
production 391,000,000 lb. consisted of black tea and 3,000,000 of green tea. 

French Indo-China : The rains of July increased the leafage in Annam and Tonkin, 
which are the only important producers in the Union. The crop was abundant in 
July August and September in Annam and good both in quality and quantity in 
September and October in Tonkin. 

Groundnuts, 

United States : The latest estimates of the total area and production of ground- 
nuts are as follows: area: 1932 : 2,421,000 ; 1931: 2,145,000; average 1926-1930: 
■1,7 79,000; percentages: 112.9 and 136.1; production: 1932: 1,403,050,0001b.; I 93 1 : 
x, 538,790, 000 lb.; average: 1,197,352,000 ; percentages : 91.2 and 1x7.2 

French Indo-China : Yields varied from fair to average in Tonkin and Annam, 
which are responsible for almost the entire production of the Union. In Cambodia the 
crop has been rather poor. 

Java and Madura: The latest estimate of production of groundnuts this year 
is about 3 It million centals compared with 3.1 million in 1931 and 3.4 million, the 
average for the preceding quinquennium; percentages: 1x3 and 103. 

Egypt : Harvesting has been completed; yields are average. Crop condition on 1 
December was 100 as on 1 November against 89 on x December 1931. 

Colza and sesamum. 

Austria : The colza crop has grown slowly; at the beginning of December its 
crop condition was 2.8 against 2.3 on November x this year and 2.5 on December 1, 
I 93 I - 

Greece : The increase of 15 % in area sown, with sesame in 1932 with reference 
to that of 1931 and of 90 % on the 1926-30 mean and, still more, the favourable 
weather lead to expectations of a large production, amounting to 180,000 centals (9,000 
short tons) against 166,000 (8,300) in 1931, an increase of 8.5 %, and 95,000 (4,800) 
in 1926-30, an increase of 88 %. 

Hungary : Toward xo December condition of winter colza was in places bad. 

Poland : The estimate of the area under winter colza in 1931-32 has been reduc- 
ed from 106,000 acres to 81,000 and now represents 76.6 % of the area in 1930-31 
and 13 1. 1 % of the average for the preceding five years. 

Rumania : The area sown to winter colza as on 15 November is estimated at 
13,000 acres against 62,000 on 15 November 1931 and 60,000 on 15 November 1930. 

India : In November rainfall in Bihar and Orissa varied from light to heavy, 
decreasing towards the end of the month. In Bengal rainfall varied from light to 
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heavy and was in places excessive in the first part of November but the latter half of 
the month was dry and on November 30 standing crops in general were reported to 
be in satisfactory condition. No rain fell during the month in the Punjab. Cloudy 
weather slightly damaged sesamum in the Central Provinces. 

Syria and Lebanon : The sesamum area is estimated at 5,800 acres against 8,900 
last year and 17,800, the average for 1926-1930 ; percentages : 66 and 33. . The 
production figure is 21,000 centals (1,000 short tons) compared with 61,000 (3,100) last 
year and 79,000 (3,900), the average for 1926-1930, percentages : 34 and 26. 

Sericulture* 

Indo-China : In Tonkin and Arniam, the principal producing regions, rearing 
slackened at the end of the summer due partly to the low production -of mulberry 
leaves ; in Annam disease was widespread. Rearing, which was checked in August 
by the drought, recovered from September onwards in Annam ; in Tonkin it was held 
up by floods in September but then recommenced and prospects in October seemed 
better than has been general in previous years. In Cambodia rearings were good 
and free from disease during the whole of the period July-October. 


Sericulture. 


Countries 

Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production of cocoons 

1933 

1 

1931 

1 

Average 
1936 
to 1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

I 

'Average 
i ..1926 
to 1930 

% 1932 * 

1931 

=>100 

Aver. 

age 

=* XOO 

“ TOO 

Aver- 

age 

W*. too' 

I 

:,ooo ounces 

i,ooo pounds 

Bulgaria ... 


28 

22 

43 

122.9 

64.0 

2,866 

. 1 

2,446 ! 

4,741 

117.2 

60,5 

““Spain .... 


13 


27 


47.2 

1,199 

U60 

1,938 

103.3 

61.9 

France .... 


18 

20 

55 

91.0 

33.2 

2,163 

2,196 

6,088 

98.5 

35.5 

Italy. . . . 


582 

701 

982 

83.0 

59.3 

70,548 

75,968 

111,278 

92.9 

63.4 

Korea . . ... 

. s) 

227 

219' 

196 

103.5 

115.8 

29,273 

28,662 

22,437 

102.1 

130.5 


t 8) 

2,591 

2,806 

2,615 

92.3 

99.1 

375,332 

435,419 

407,819 

86.2 

92.0 


\ 0 

3,045 

3,158 

3,534 

96.4 

86.2 

331,384 

367,114 

385,838 i 

903 

85.9 

Syria and Ucbanon 

60 

79 

99 

76.0 

60.8 

4,575 

6,085 

7,315, 

75.2 

62.5 

, Totals . ... 


6,551 

7,005 

7,524 

93.5 

87.1 

816,141 

917,890 

945,516 

88,9 

863 


* Country not included in the totals, — $) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer-autumn cocoons. 


FODDER CROPS 

A ustria : At the beginning of December the crop condition of the principal fodder 
crops was as follows: mangolds : 2.7 (against 2.7 on November 1 this year and 2.5 
on December 1, 1931) ; red clover : 2.5 (2.5, 2.6) ; alfalfa : 2.8 (2.8, 2.8) ; mixed clover : 
2.4 (2.6, 2.5); permanent meadows : 3.2 (2.5, 2.6) and pasture: 2.9 (2.9, 3.1). 

Belgium: Meadows have remained green and have continued to contribute to 
food supply of stock. 


4 
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Irish Free State : The weather was fine and mild practically throughout November 
and the. rainfall the lowest recorded for ten years. Pastures provided good rough keep 
for livestock for a much later period than usual. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The mild weather of November was favour- 
able though work on heavy land was hindered by , the rains in the latter part of the 
month. These conditions favoured the continued growth of root crops, while pastures 
remained fairly fresh until the end of the month. The mangold crop in England and 
Wales is generally good, the roots being of fair size and quality ; that of turnips and 
swedes varied greatly in size and quality. In Scotland a large proportion of the turnip 
crop had not been lifted by the end of the month. 

In Northern Ireland the greater part of the mangold crop was lifted and stored 
in the early part of the month'; some heavy crops were reported but generally the 
yield is average. There are also some heavy crops of turnips but the yield was generally 
expected to be about average. The average yield of hay was 1.7 tons per acre, a de- 
crease of 2 cwts per acre on the 1927-31 average. 

Production of fodder crops in England and Wales and in Scotland is now estimated 
as follows : 

% 1935 





Average 


193 * 

Average 


1932 

1931 

1926-1930 


— 100 

= 100 

Turnips and swedes ; 





England and Wales (million centals) ... 

168.8 

156-3 

205.2 

1 

10S.0 


(thousand sh. tons) . 

8,439 

7,816 

10,259 

j 

02.3 

Scotland (million centals) . . 

129-5 

121.8 

I43.O 

1 

106.3 

90.5 

(thousand sh. tons) . 

6,474 

6,091 

7,150 

1 

Mangolds : 







England and Wales (million centals) . . 

97 -i 

IQI .3 

I 3 I «9 

\ 

' 83.2 

73-6 

(thousand sh. tons) . 

4. s 56 

5,066 

6,597 

f 

Scotland (million centals) . . 

0-5 

O.4 

0.5 

! 

J 

1 11. 7 

95*9 

(thousand sh. tons) . 

25 

22 

26 

Temporary meadows : 







England and Wales (million centals) . . 

48.7 

58.4 

00 

V* 

i 

33.5 

102.0 

(thousand sh. tons) . 

■ 2,437 

2,9x8 

2 , 390 . 

f 

Scotland (million centals) . . 

14.8 

16.3 

I4.9 

I 

90.5 

99 -i 

(thousand sh. tons) . 

738 

815 

745 

1 

Permanent meadows : 







. England and Wales (million centals) . . 

103.3 

1 X 9-3 

100.3 

1 

86.6 

103.0 

(thousand sh. tons) . 

5.165 

5,967 

5.015 

J 

Scotland (million centals) * . 

5-8 

5-9 

6.0 

.1 

f 

98.5 

97*3 

(thousand sh. tons) . 

292 

297 

300 


The revised estimate of area under permanent meadows (including timothy) is 
v 166,500 acres against 165,600 in 1931 and 167,700 on the average of 1926-30. 

Hungary : The prolongation of autumn allowed livestock to remain longer on 
pasture so that in the majority of departments fodder supplies will be adequate for 
wintering. 

Toward 10 December health was generally satisfactory. 

Italy : The crop conditions of irrigated grassland, meadows ; autumn-winter catch 
crops and legumes are satisfactory. 
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Norway : The latest estimates of production of the principal fodder crops in 1932 
compared with those of 1931 and the average are as follows : 

% 1932 






Average 

1931 

Aver. 



1932 

1931 

1926-1930 

— IOO 

ass 100 

Permanent meadows (hay) (ooo centals) . 

9,082 

9,629 

11,742 : 

j 94-3 

77.3 


(000 sh. tons). 

454 

481 

5 S 7 

Temporary meadows (hay) 

(000 centals) . 

45,001 

46,139 

39,988 1 

| 97-5 

1 12.5 

(000 six. tons). 

2,250 

2,307 

x,999 J 

Mangolds 

(000 centals) . 

13,962 

11,420 

10,356 

j 122.3 

134*8 


(000 sh. tons) . 

698 

' 57i 

518 J 

Kohl-rabi 

(000 centals) . 

3,847 

3,023 

2,139 ■ 

J 127.2 

179.9 


(000 sh. tons). 

192 

151 

107 


Poland : The crop condition of clover on November 1 5 by the system of the 
country was 3.4, the same as on 15 October 1932, compared with 3.3 as on 15 Nov- 
ember 1931. 

United States : In the last week of November pastures continued in rather good 
condition for the season of the year east of the Mississippi river but in the central 
and southern great Plains moisture was needed, badly in places. Moisture was needed 
more or less generally in the Southwest but in the Northwest conditions were largely 
favourable. , 


The latest estimates of area and production of hay ; 

are as follows : 






Average 

0/ 

/o 



1932 

1931 

1926-1930 

193 ^ 

Aver. 


Area (000 acres) 




Tame hay 

52,819 

53,879 

54.486 

9S.0 

96.9 

Wild hay .......... 

14,298 

12,259 

13,635 

II6.6 

IO4.9 

Total . . . 

67,1x7 

66,138 

68,121 

I0I.5 

98.5 


Production 




Tame hay (ood centals .... 

1,392,180 

1,301,160 

1,446,116 1 



(000 sh. tons) . . . 

69,609 

65,058 

72,306 J 

IQ7‘0 

9 P -3 

Wild hay (000 centals) . . 

■243,580 

167,560 

230,808 1 



(000 sh. tons) . . , . 

12,179 

8,378 

11,540 f 

I 45*4 

I0 5*5 

Total. , , (000 centals) .... 

1, 635 , 760 

1,468,720 

1,676,924 i 

T T T 4 


(000 sh. tons) . . . 

81,788 

73,436 

83,846 1 

JLJL-JL » 

y/O 


Palestine: Ehrly sown crops of oats and vetch are well up; sowing is in progress. 
In irrigated areas bersim (clover) is well forward with the first cutting in progress. 

Egypt : First cuttings of bersim were begun in early-sown areas. Germination 
and growth were satisfactory. Crop condition *011 1 December was 100 as 011 1 Nov- 
ember and on 1 December 1931. 

LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
.Livestock in Sweden. 

In the subsequent table the number of livestock in Sweden in 1932 is com- 
pared with the corresponding data for $931* 1930 and 1927. 

It will be seen from the table that the number of horses, in contradistinction 
to what has occurred in recent years in many countries due to the motorization 
of agriculture, has continued, without interruption its upward movement, the 
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figure for 3:932 showing an increase of 6.3 % on that of 1927. The movement 
is analogous for cattle, their number in 1932 exceeding that of 1927 by 7.6 %. 
On the other hand sheep-rearing shows a further regression and the number of 
sheep in 1932 is only 85.9 % of that in 1927. The number of pigs has under- 
gone rather marked fluctuations from the maximum of 1930 ; it lias fallen 
gradually and the 1932 figure, though 5.5 % higher than that of 1927, is 17 % 
below the 1930 maximum and 15.2% below the 1931 figure. 


. Classification 

1 

! 15 -VU -1932 

i . 

15 -VII -1931 

15 -VIX -1930 ! 

15 -VII -1927 

Horses ... . I 

I 

659,600 

656,200 

653,000 

620,256 

Cattle . 

3,120,500 

3,109,200 

3,060,000 

2 ,899,130 

of which : 





COWS . . 

2,042,700 

2,037,100 

2,033,000 

1,874,114 

heifers, bullock and calves 

1,007,500 

1,004,400 

962,000 

999,016 

Sheep : 

607,700 

634,800 

652,000 ' 

707,849 

Pigs 1 } 

1 , 462,475 

1,724,408 

1,761,067 

1,386,791 

. , of which : 



under 3 months 

609,422 

746.766 

781,774 

541,851 

■ boars from 3 to 9 months 

1599 

2,084 

} 5,871 

5,239 

boars 9 months and over 

4,587 

5,057 

sows 9 months and over . 

139,334 

161,836 

167,266 

129,972 

■ other pigs 3 months and. over 

707,533 

808,665 

i 

806,156 

709,729 


x) Census of 15 September. 


Dairy-production In the United States. 


Below are given the data of production of the principal dairy products 
manufactured in the United States in 1931 and previous years : 


PRODUCTS 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

0 / 

lO 

1931/1930 

Creamery butter ........ 


1,496,495 

1,487,049 

(000 

1,597,027 

ib.) 

1,594,826 

2 ) 1,667,452 


104.6 

Total cheese ......... 


406,686 

437,519 

483,933 

512,319 

492,379 


96.1 

Of which: 




Whole milk cheese 


307,777 

335,253 

370,314 

389,834 

374,648 


96.1 

Swiss cheese . . 1 


18,141 

16,718 

19,406 

26,393 

28,234 


107.0 

Brick and Munster cheese. . . 


31,546 

28,960 

31.763 

34,471 

35,484 


102.9 

Cream and Xeufchatel cheese . 


25,962 

30,589 

34.405 

33,213 

33,637 


101.3 

Total condensed milk 


1,855,722 

1,918,427 

2,206,648 

2,114,448 

1,970,007 


93.2 

Sweetened skimmed milk . . . 


145,345 

156,089 

204,107 

161,063 

142,118 ! 


88,2 

Sweetened, unskimmed milk . 


201,023 

177,737 

197,611 

183,047 

143,356 j 


78.3 

Unsweetened, skimmed milk . 


134,185 

158,243 

1 ) 153,624 

156,923 

145,502 


92.7 

Unsweetened, unskimmed milk 


1,375,169 

1,426,358 

1,651,306 

1,613,415 

1,539,031 


95.4 

Condensed or evaporated buttermilk 

1 99,180 

102,452 

107,288 

96,431 

64,619 


67.0 

Dried or powdered buttermilk . . 


1 38,435 

45,502 

54,215 

67,031 

50,535 


75.4 

Powdered whole milk 


11,464 

9,605 

13,202 

15,440 

12,627 


81*8 

Powdered skim milk 


118,123 

147.996 

207,579 

259,991 

261,938 | 


100.7 

Dried casein . 


18,033 

22,151 

30,537 

41,819 

35,335 


84.5 

Malted milk 


22,116 

21,128 

22,850 

22,691 

19,197 


84,6 

Ice cream of all kinds : 





(in thousand Imperial gallons) 


188,820 

193,340 

212,020 

200,473 

173,401 

} 

86.5 

(in thousand American gallons) 


226,756 

232,185 

254,618 

240,750 

208,239 


x) Incomplete figure excluding the production of case goods which averaged about 10 million lb, for the period 1926-28. 
2 ) Including whey butter. 



, The most noteworthy- feature of the- above table is the increase of 4.6% 
in the production of creamery butter in 1931 compared with 1930. In the case- 
of cheese, - although increases occurred in the' less important types,- total prod-, 

.- notion showed a decrease of about 4% but still remainedat a relatively high' 
level compared with recent years ; the most important type, whole milk cheese, 
decreased in output by about 4 %. The total production of condensed milk: 
decreased by 6*8% and most other products declined, apart from powdered 
skim milk, which was well maintained. ; 

In the first nine months of 1932 production of American cheese, which, 
in 1931, consisted, to the extent of over 99%, of whole milk cheese, amounted; 
to 284,615,000 lb. ; production of creamery butter in the same period was 
1,297,610,000 lb* : 

Sheep in New Zealand* 

The interim return of sheep as at 30 April 1932 (published in the Monthly 
Crop Report for August) can now be supplemented by details of the various 
classes. The definitive figure for the total is rather higher than the figure 
previonsly published but the continuance of the downward movement is still 
marked. 

Number and Classification of Sheep at 30 April 

(thousands) 


Years - 

Stud 

and 

flock 

rams 

Stud 

breed- 

ing 

ewes 

Stud 

dry 

ewes 

Stud 

lambs 

Total 

stud 

sheep 

and 

flock 

rams 

Sheep of distinctive 
breed not entered in flock-books 
and crossbred sheep 1 

Grand 

total 

stud 

and 

other 

sheep 

Weth- 

ers 

Breed- 

ing 

ewes 

Dry 

ewes 

Bambs 

1932 

469 

232 

8 

165 

874 

2,731 

16,831 

1,260 

6,996 

28,692 

1931 ..... 

462 

238 

8 

170 

878 

3,430 

17,370 

! 1,203 

6,912 

29,793 

1930 ....... . . . 

449 

244 

8 

175 

876 

3,368 

17,320 

U070 

8,208 

30,841 

1929 

422 

220 

7 

157 

806 

3,289 

16,388 

875 

7,693 

29,051 

1928 '. . . . 

396 

206 

7 

146 

755 

3,025 

15,328 

862 

7,164 

27,134 

1927 

388 

199 

9 

145 

741 

3,075 

14,633 

823 

6,377 

25,649 

1926 . 

371 

192 

10 

139 

711 

3,212 

13,756 

1,070 

6,156 

24,905 

1925 

| 356 

185 

8 

• 131 

680 

3,064 

13,530 

876 

6,398 

24,548 

1924 . . 

333 

180 

10 

132 

654 

2,808 

12,897 

1,037 

6,38! 

23,776 

2923 . . . . 

330 

173 

9 

120 

632 

2,552 

12,890 

809 

6,199 

23,081 


It may be particularly noted that the increase in the number of breeding 
ewes, which has been continuous during the past decade, has been interrupted. 
The decline in the number of stud breeding ewes began a year previously. 
Stud and flock rams, on the other hand, continue to increase in number* 
The number of lambs, which fell sharply in 1931, show a relatively small 
increase in 1932. The number of wethers is the smallest since 1923. 

Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Irish Free State: Thanks to the mild weather pastures provided good rough 
keep much later than usual. Supplies of cereals, hay, straw and roots are ample 
for all normal requirements. Milk yields showed the usual seasonal decline but were 
otherwise up to normal. 
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France : Due to the absence of severe cold the seasonal fall in butter production 
lias been less noticeable than usual. 

Great- Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales it is expected . that 
in the absence of adverse conditions winter keep should suffice. In Scotland supplies 
of dry fodder are ample, while roots are generally considered to be sufficient for the 
winter; concentrated feedingstuffs are available in sufficient quantities excepting bran, 
which is scarce. In Northern Ireland hay is plentiful on most farms and is being 
used extensively in many districts for the feeding of outlying .cattle. 

Reports of livestock condition from Northern Ireland state that store cattle are 
in good health and condition and that no reports of disease have been received. 
Dairy stock are also in good condition. 

Milk supplies in November were normal for the season throughout the area. 

United States : In the last week of November conditions except where the range 
needed moisture (see 4 'Fodder crops") and stock water was scarce, were unusually 
favourable for livestock in the great western grazing country. They were especially 
favourable in the Pacific Northwest as a result of abundant moisture and unusually 
mild weather. 

According to an official estimate of November 23, milk production on farms in 
193 r amounted to 101,815 million lb. compared with 99,705 million in 1930 and 98,782 
million in 1929. It was also estimated that, in addition, about 2,807 million lb. of 
milk is produced annually in towns, villages and rural places not classed by the census 
as farms. The utilisation of the milk produced on farms in 1931 is estimated as 
follows : 


Milk produced on farms 1931. 


Million 

lb. 

Fed to calves, made into farm butter or consumed as fresh 

milk or cream on the farm where produced . 25,398 

Skimmed on the farm for sale of butterfat . ........ 34,973 

Retailed locally by producers . . . ... .... . . . . . 6,943 

Delivered to creameries, condenseries, cheese factories, milk 

receiving stations, etc. .... . . . . 34,501 

’ Total . . . 101,81s 


Hog slaughter under Federal inspection for the entire marketing year October 
X931 to September 1932, amounting to 46,655,000 head, was 7.1 % larger than that 
of the preceding marketing year. Because of tlie lighter average weights of hogs 
marketed in 1931-32, the increase in total dressed weight of federally inspected hog 
slaughter over that of 1930-31 was not so large as the increase in the number of head 
slaughtered. I11 August and September, slaughter supplies and weights of hogs were 
larger than usual due largely to the delayed marketings of hogs, which were occasioned 
by producers withholding hogs from the market earlier in the summer when prices 
were ‘extremely low. ' 

Hog marketings from the 1932 spring pig crop in the period October 1932 -April 
1933 are expected to be smaller compared with the same period of the preceding 
marketing year and to result in a reduction of slaughter by roughly 7 % . The ratio 
of hog prices to com prices is expected to continue favourable for feeding through 
most of the winter. 

Union of South Africa : October was generally hot and dry but the southern Karoo 
had good rains. Pastoral conditions in the Cape southwestern districts, the Karoo 
and most of the Eastern Province were exceptionally favourable and stock were in 
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very good condition, Many reports of severe blow-fly infestation have been received, 
however, from the last two areas. Small stock were still in fair condition in the 
eastern highveld of the Transvaal and the inland areas of Natal but good rains .were 
required* for the young grazing. Owing to the low rainfall of the past three years 
in Northern Transvaal, water for stock and irrigation is a very serious problem. Gen- 
erally the condition of cattle in the Transvaal lowveld was poor and serious losses 
had been suffered. 

LATEST INFORMATION 

United States. — The areas sown to winter wheat and rye this winter for harvest 
in 1933 compared with the figures for last year and the average, are as follows : 


Average 1926-27 % 1932-33 

1932-33 1931-32 to 1930-31 X931-32 = 100 Av. = 100 

Winter wheat ........ 39,902 (1) 40,420 44,162 9S.7 90.4 

Winter rye (2) 4,649 (1) 5,000 3,782 93.0 122.9 


Crop condition of winter wheat on December 1 was 68.9, the lowest for the 
period sence 1863, compared with 79.4 on December 1, 1931. Corresponding data 
for winter rye are 76.3 and 81.0. 

According to a telegram of December 22 received from the Department of 
Agriculture the crop condition of winter wheat remains unchanged from the prev- 
ious week. 

The situation on December 1 and estimates of probable abandonment of the 
area sown due principally to drought indicate the possibility that next year’s prod- 
uction of winter wheat may fall below 400 million bushels. \ 

■ . '' ■ ■ ■ ■ . " , 1 

■ . ' . ■ ' - 1 ■ f 

(i) Revised figure. „ ; 

(. 3 ) Acreage sown for grain, allowance being made for average diversion to other uses. I: 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

■ ■ , ■ , ' \ • i 

■ . ' ■ *. ' ■ ■ . ■ f; 

Changes to be made in the duties published on pages 160 to 163 op the Crop Report for Febkuar 
(see also the same heading in the preceding Crop Reports for this year). 


COUNTRY 

Product 

. Date when 
enforced 

■ Original data 
per 'metric"; 
quintal 

. Data ihl 
Amer. cents 
bushel; or 'h| 

Finland 

Maize . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

24 October 

Fmk. 20.00 

735 [ 

Great Britain and N. Ireland 

Wheat 1 ) 

15 November 

; 2 } sh. 2 /- . ' ■ ■ 

, 1.97 


Maize, white, fiat 1 ). . . . , . . , . . . . . 

9 

* 10 % ad vat. 

10 % ad m 

# 

Wheat flour 3 ) . . . . . . . .... . . . . 

30 October 

; 4 ) sh. 2/9 

31,57 [ 

Czechoslovakia 

! Wheat and wheat flour . . 

1 December 

5) 

, "'5) A 

» ...... 

Rye, supplementary duty 

10 November 

Cz. crs. 50.00 

■ ' 37,74 \ 

» ...... 

Wheat- and rye flour, supplementary duty . . 

» : : 

Cz. crs. 65.00 

171.70 : 


1 } Excepting goods consigned immediately from and grown in the British Empire — 2) Duty per 480 lbs. — - 3) Compensatory d«t| 
4 ) Duty per 280 lbs. — 5) Quota abolished for the months of December 1932, January and February 1933; import subject to sj 
licence. 
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TRADE 


! 


' Ocxc 

3 EH 

1! 

ji 

Three months (Aug 

ust 

i-Octo 

ber 31 } 

Twelve 
(A ugust r~ 

MONTHS 
July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports ; 

IMPO 

RTS || 

Exports j 


IfrIPO 

ITS 

Exports 

Imports 


1932 | 

X93* ! 

193- | 

1931 |j 

1 

1932 | 

1931 

X932 

1931 

x93*-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries : 



Wheat 

, — The 

usand centals (1 cental = ic 

)0 lb.). 



Bulgaria 

203 

802 j 

0 : 

0 ;■ 

454 

1,885 


0 

0 

5,688 

0 

Hungary. ..... 

322 

1,647 i 

0 ; 

0 ; 

1,323 

3,331 


0 

0 

7,912 

0 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

0 ! 

0 i 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland ...... 

20 

37 i 

68 I 

33 

44 

161 


132 

73 

1598 

346 

Rumania ..... 

0 

3,250 1 

0 1 

0 

22 

14,685 


2 

0 

21,202 

7 

IT, S. S. R. , . . . 

1,929 

8,316 [ 

0 1 

0 

5,564 

31,323 


1,382 

0 

39,423 

1,515 

Yugoslavia .... 

40 

924 j 

0 i 

0 

240 

4,557 


0 

0 

8,796 

0 

Canada ...... 

24,116 

11,356 i 

11 : 

13 

51,216 

27.102 


20 

33 

109,685 

75 

United States . , . 

1,938 

7,123 : 

575 ; 

1,122 

5,763 

17,509 


1,224 

2,588 

52,805 

7,361 

"Argentina 

1,843 

3,750 i 



6,034 

10,582 


— 

— 

81,435 

— 

Chile ....... 



1 


£) 2 

1} 0 

l) 

0 

1 ) 0 

9 

0 

Turkey ...... 

7 

73 i 

0 i 

0. 1 

15 

104 


0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria 



i 


r) 2,011 

1) 756 

i) 

90 

t) 300 

4,837 

1,462 

Tunis 

472 

170 ; 

20 ! 

44 

1,684 

1,250 


79 

104 

5,337 

401 

■Australia ..... 

3,120 

3,115 : 

0 ; 

0 

7,430 

9,656 


0 

0 

73,793 

0 

Importing Countries: 



' 'i 









Germany 

2.663 

1,682 

1,801 1 

1,444 

6,596 

3,558 


5,604j 

2,984 

7,313 

21,006 

Austria . . . . .. . 

0 

0 

397 ! 

483 

0 

0 


1,155 

1,268 

0 

6,418 

Belgium. ..... 

126 

381 

2,718 

3,417 

547 

1,468 


6.449 

9,162 

3,587 

31,478 

.Denmark ..... 

7 

2 

661 

1,392 

13 

9 


2,224 

3,100 

9 

8,719 

Spain .... . . . 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 


3,221 

0 

0 

3,049 

■Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 


0 

108 

0 

256 

Irish Free State . , 

0 

0 

553 

838 

0 

0 


1,870 

2,251 

13 

6,369 

Finland 

0 

0 ; 

84 : 

22 

0 

0 


254 

55 

0 

428 

France . . . . , . 

13 

2 

!,883 

4,956 

15 

4 


10,102 

14,484 

9 

53,123 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

13 

46 

11,779 

16,246 

99 

132 


31,449 

47,622 

1,206 

137,664 

Greece, ...... 

0 

0 

1,036 

1,310 

0 

0 


2,978 

3,702 

0 

14,116 

Italy', ........ 

4 

4 

780 

606 

13 

18 


1,995 

S,7G0 

18 

22,567 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

2 

66 

0 

0 


15 

170 

0 

575. 

Norway . . . . . . 

0 

0 

256 

408 

0 

0 


699 

646 

0 

3,294 

.Netherlands .... 

40 

9 

1,775 

2,114 

234 

24 


4.246 

4,863 

110 

17,919 

Portugal ..... 

— 

— 

4 

2 

— 



163 

386 


1,393 

Sweden ...... 

0 

O' 

247 j 

278 

7 

0 


1,021 

666 

9 

4,054 

; Switzerland . . . 

2 

0 

1,096 i 

1,574 

It 

0 


3,177 

3,858 

18 

12,683 

.Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

2 

60 j 

1,314 

2 

2 


390 

3,569 

4 

13,199 

India, . 

4 

26 

0 

0 

it 

121 


0 

179 

183 

179 

Japan. ■ 

_ 

— 

750 

1,1 13 

— 

— 


1,847 

2,575 

— . 

17,070 

Syria and Lebanon. 

26 

73 

7 

0 

134 

276 


44 

0 

511 

328 

Egypt' 


. . ■ 



2) 0 

2) 0 

2) 

0 

2) • 4 

2 

994 

Union of South Africa 




,,, 

xl 0 

x) 0 

X) 

97 

1) 271 

2 

1,034 

; New Zealand. . . . 





1) 0 

i) 0 

X) 

353 

|i) 15 

0 

258' 

. Totals . , . 

. 36,908 ! 

42,790 | 

26*651 | 

39,037 

89,484 

128,513 


82,282 

| 107,736 

426,447 

389340 

Exporting .Countries:. 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



Bulgaria . . 

20 1 

254 

0 

0 

44 

650 


0 

0 

990 

. ' ■ .0 

.... Hungary.' . . . ' . 

108 

148 

0 

0 

298 

348 


0. 

■O' 

1,486 

0 

Lithuania . , ,■ . . 

0 

■ 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

2 

9 

2 

: "'Poland'.. » ; 

774 

212 

31 

15 

1,779 

743 


40 

29 

2,513 

123 

f 'Rumania 

: 0 

309 

0 

0 

9 

948 


0 

0 

1,676 

0 

U. S. S. R 

' 591 

4,050 

■ — 

'. — : 

1,936 

8,453 


— , 

— 

23,642 

' .■, 

"Canada.! . 

227 

40 

0 

0 

1,333 

392 


0 

0 

5,084 

■ '0 

'.'United States'. . 

15' 

0 


. . — 

15 

13 


*— 

■ — ■ 

622 

. , — - ■ 

■"''''Argentina .' 1 

44 

93 


— -■ 

119 

243 




4,766 

' -*»' . . 

"/Turkey': . ■ .''! 

46 

77 

0 

0 

112 

165 


0 

0 

690 

0 

.'Algeria",. . 





1) 9 

1) 4 

X) 

0. 

1) 0 

31 

0 

h'fmporHng Countries: 












"/..Germany . 

324 

584 

414 

414 

1,155 

1,038 


2,555 

783 

2,046 

12,103 

■"'.■Austria . , ■ . ' . . 

0 

0 

7 

101 

0 

0 


97 

269 

0 

1,728 

'' : ".Bels;iam'..., .... . « 

4 

55 

267 

388 

112 

146 


622 

822 

639 

2,709 

Denmark ■ '. . ,/. . ... 

0 

0 

798 

578 

0 

0 


2,141 

1,676 

0 

4,731 

."Estonia ' : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

13 

/Finland . ... ... ,.■ 

0 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 


655 

201 

0 

1,202 

■France . .' ,. . . , 

0 

0 

26 

243 

0 

0 


194 

395 

0 

1,737 

Italy' . ' ... „ . . ■ 

0 

0 

35 

9 

0 

0 


82 

29 

0 

157 

■'■'Eatvia.'", . '. ■■. ■. 

0 

0 

0 

• 1 9 

0 

0 


0 

40 

0 

99 

Norway ".',. . : ■ , 

0 

0 

439 

359 

0 

0 


787 

897 

— 

3,415 

Netherlands' . . 

4 

20 

370 

613 

18 

137 


1,235 

1,550 

33 S 

4,405 

Sweden , ' .■ . ... , 

0 

0 

t-g 

161 

0 

0 


231 

218 

26 

1345 

Switzerland . v ■.■ 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

0 


79 

31 

0 

ioe 

/Czechoslovakia. 

0 

0 

4 

1,014 

2 

2 


84 

1,799 

7 

5,124 

■ Totals , ' . ■ . 

2,157 

5,842 

2,406 

3,990 

6.743 

13,282 


8,802 

8,745 

44,558 

39,001 


1 x) 2 ) See note® page 871. 




October 

Three months (August i-October 31} 

Twelve months ' 
(August i-Juiy 33:) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports ! 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 | 1931 

1932 | I 93 i 

1932 j 1931 

1932 | * 93 * 

i 93*-32 

1931-32 


Exporting Countries; 
Germany ...... 

Belgium ...... 

Bulgaria .... * 

Spain 

France ...... 

Hungary. ..... 

Italy ....... 

Latvia 

Lithuania ..... 
Poland ...... 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia .... 
Canada 

United States . . , 

Argentina 

Chile 

India ....... 

Turkey . . . . . . 
Japan ........ 

Algeria. . . ,. . . . 
Tunis,. ...... 

Australia ..... 

I m porting Countries: 

Austria 

Denmark ..... 

Estonia ...... 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 
Portugal . . . 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Ceylon ..... 
Java and Madura 
Indo-Ckina . . . 
Syria" and Lebanon 

Egypt 

Union of SouthAfrica 
• New Zealand. .. 
Totals . 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria . , 
Spain.. . ... . . 
Hungary. .... 
.Lithuania ..... 
Poland' . .... . . 
Rumania . . . , 
Czechoslovakia . . 

u. s. s. r* . : ¥ -, 

Canada . ■ . . , , . 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile ... . . . . 
.'."India . , ' * , A. 

/Syria" and 'Lebanon 
/"Turkey , . . ' , . . 

" Egypt" ...... 

Tunis', . , /.. . .' 
Australia . . , * 
Importing Countries 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark .... 
Irish Free State . 
France''' . . . . . 
Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece 

Italy 

Latvia. . . , , . 
Norway ..... 
Netherlands . „ » 
Switzerland . . . 
Yugoslavia 
Algeria . . i. , 
Totals . . 


Wheat flour. — Thousand, centals (i cental = 100 lb.}. 


84 ; 
4 
9 
0 
410 
132 
381 
0 
2 

26 

2 

9 

1,036 

736 

62 

“‘31 

0 

423 

**’ll 

1,237 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

399 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5,007 


2 

9 

11 

104 

7 

18 

49 

64 

229 

9 

9 

4 

13 

20 

29 

22 

73 

' 51 

71 

0 

0 

33 

205 

0 

0 

752 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

18 

0 

578 

40 

24 

814 

2,004 

130 

90 

4,533 

262 

306 

0 

0 

340 

556 

0 

0 

2,130 

0 

203 

20 

29 

1.312 

467 

51 

68 

2,218 

287 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

26 

0 

77 

0 

2 

60 

163 

0 

2 

511 

4 

141 

0 

0 

13 

390 

0 

0 

855 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 

0 

104 

. 0 

1,093 

2 

4 

2,436 

3,210 

4 

11 

10,551 

4G 

1,539 

0 

0 

2,280 

4,182 

0 

0 

15,091 

(3 

123 

— 

— 

190 

478 

— 

— 

1,545 

— - 



, , , 

1 ) 4 

1 ) 4 

x) 0 

r) 0 

29 

0 

“*I0! 

0 

0 

126 

236 

0 

0 

836 

'' ' 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

• 0 

2 

11 

- 4 

137 

2 

13 

1.182 

677 

4 

37 

3,470 

106 




1 ) 99 

1 ) 20 

1 ) 7 

1 ) 7 

157 

57 

' 4 

■ ""2 

2 

44 

44 

2 

2 

146 

20 

1,060 

0 

0 

2,881 

4,431 

0 

0 

13,995 

0 

0 

119 ! 

99 

0 

2 

196 

179 

7 

1,279 

0 

51 

152 

7 

4 

181 

384 

13 

1,290 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

9 

11 

15 

2 

168 

414 

0 

9 ! 

688 

1,032 

26 

4,045 

0 

108 

262 ! 

0 

0 

335 

606 ; 

0 

1,596 

498 

626 

1.164 

1,279 

1,288 

1,980 

3,131 

5,628 

J 1,224 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

9 

24 

0 

66 

0 

86 

108 

2 

2 

243 

377 

It 

1,358 

18 

84 

88 

11 

26 

209 

265 

71 

723 


9 

31 

— 


60 

68 

— 

201 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

37 

2 

26 

143 

■ 2 

2 

123 

315 

9 

1,182 

— 

37 

44 


— 

97 

106 

— 

40 1 

— 




— 

1 ) 150 

1 ) 203 

— - ' 

1,138 

— 

***37 

***29 

. . ■ — — 

— 

93 

108 


388 

15 

79 

13 

13 

.44 

112 

82 

93 

397 

... 



2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 } 18 

1 ) 168 

0 

2,430 




1 ) 0 

r) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 4 

2 

15 

. . • 


♦ * » ' 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 44 

1 ) 40 

4 

238 

5,985 

* i,*5I6 

2,651 

13,269 

18,497 

4,787 

1 7,402 

62,990 

29,083 


Barley. 


Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


7 

82 

0 

0 

60 

289 

0 

0 

406! 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

85 

0 

106 

13 

0 

0 

134 

37 

0 

0 

55 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

410 

752 

0 

0 

948 

1,160 

0 

0 

3,146 

0 

1,660 

2,965 

0 

0 

7,145 

9,10! 

0 

0 

15,911 

0 

875 

280 

0 

0 

1,440 

397 

0 

0 

2,112 

' ■ 2 

1,332 

4,392 

. . — 

— . 

3,953 

11,330 

— 

— V 

17,789 

.- —» ' ... ■ 

344 

106 

0 

G 

1,457 

2,048 

0 

0 

6,499 

, .. 0 ' 

536 

351 

. — - 

■ — 

1,426 

1,144 

— 


2,524 

' 

9 

84 


. — 

29 

209 

— 

— 

6,274 

■ ' 





1 ) 4 

x) 37 

r) 0 

X) 0 

492 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

666 

0 

0 

7 

29 

29 

18 

214 

82 

46 

384 

104 

99 

448 

0 

0 

386 

772 

0 

0 

2,996 

0 



.... 


2 ) 0 

s) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 42 

2 

273 

463 

4 

4. 

154 

1,387 

no 

18 

240 

820 

• 556:;. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

20 

90 

0 

0 

1,614 

0 

0 

■ 0 

. 357 

1,750 

0 ; 

0 

} 838 

3,713 

18 1 

15,172 

a ^ 

0 

179 

355 

0 

' O'! 

448 

664 

0 

2,075 

231 1 

1:79 , 

1,323 

1.221 

527 

■ ■ .322 1 

2,646 

2,754 

1,676 

9,396 

42 

75 

192 

511 

82 

82 

437 

1,631 

470 

3,331 

/, 0 

■ 4 

7 

. ' 4 

0 

.. 4 

9 ! 

11 

26 

483 

0 

4 

1,058 

961 

' '0 ; 

■■ .7. 

2,665 

1,905 

15 

9,482 

7 

2 

1,695 

2,683 

20 

: 2 

4,273 

5,948 i 

31 

. 14,039 

0 

.v'dt 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

172 

0 

LA: 0 

53 

A' A.,.': ■ 07 J 

0 

0 

335 

137 

' ' : 0 

800 

; 0 

0 

0 

ALd/i 

AAAt 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

/.;".„ A 

0 

0 

A: 20; 

■ 66 i 

0 

0 

37 

159 

A • ' 0 

794 

4 

42 

1,508 

1,413 

t'A; 7 

, 57 

2,787 

3,051 

262 

9,1 12 

0 

■ 0 

' *558 

304 

A, A. A 0 

■ 

1,036 

571 

2 

2,989 

0 

’LAO;: 

0 

13 

■■ ■■ ,2 

9 

0 

: 33 

13 

, 37' 



. . . 


r) 37 

1 ) 123 

r) 741 

1 ) 884 

620 

2520 

6,136 

9,790 

A 

6,994 

9,561 

19,088 

27,550 

■ 16,354 

21,791 

64,838 

71,350 



S — MX> — 


1 







gust 1 -Oct 


Twelve 

MONTHS 



OCXt 

>PLR 


Three months ( \u 

ufcer 31 ) 

(August x 

-July 3*> 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS I 

Exports 

Imports J 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1931 

I93S 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 1 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries - 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental -= 100 

lb). 












Irish Free Stale . . 

4 

20 

2 

42 

9 

29 

4 

123 

73 

220 

Hungary. ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland ...... 

4 

4 

0 

Q 

11 

9 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania ..... 

198 

57 

0 

0 

520 

179 

0 

0 

295 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

414 

26 

0 

•7 

721 

99 

0 

53 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada ...... 

728 

368 

121 

139 

1,356 

860 

306 

302 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

141 

216 

0 

0 

626 

388 

0 

0 

891 

22 

Argentina ..... 

560 

1,001 



1,797 

2,674 

— 

— 

16,250 

— 

Chile ....... 




*) 35 

*) 35 

*) 0 

*) 0 

223 

0 

Algeria ...... 





l ) 22 

i) 9 

x ) 11 

*) 190 

273 

384 

Tunis 

18 

26 

0 

0 

68 

106 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Australia 

20 

4 

0 

0 

60 

15 

0 

0 

108 

2 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 

0 

0 

4 

40 

0 

2 

20 

154 

9 

223 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

86 

113 

0 

0 

243 

298 

0 

1,462 

Belgium 

0 

0 

11 

77 

4 

0 

101 

386 

37 

1,501 

Denmark 

13 

9 

2 

18 

18 

20 

37 

196 

6b 

474 

Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Finland ...... 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

9 

40 

20 

55 

Prance 

0 

0 

123 

97 

2 

2 

545 

357 

7 

3,214 

Gr, Brit, andN.Irel. 

4 

7 

608 

935 

7 

22 

1,607 

2 732 

203 

8,494 

Italy 

0 

0 

315 

267 

0 

0 

778 

681 

0 

4,074 

Latvia 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

73 

2 

273 

Netherlands .... 

0 

4 

216 

187 

2 

13 

536 

534 

44 

2381 

Sweden ..... 

7 

0 

40 

104 

11 

0 

192 

403 

181 

M57 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

271 

337 

0 

0 

825 

1,010 

2 

5,033 

Totals . 

2,111 

1,747 

1,799 

2,381 

5,273 

4,466 

5,225 

7,541 

24,499 

29,697 




Maizi 

B« — Thousand centals (1 cental =100 lb.}. 









Twelve 

MONTHS 


1 Twelve 

MON IIIS 

Exporting Countries: 





(November 1 

-October 31 ) 

(Nov. x Oct 31) 

Bulgaria 

227 

95 

0 

0 

2,890 

3,477 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Rumania ..... 

1,914 

i 1 120 

0 

0 

34,366 

18,638 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

276 

20 

0 

15 

1,825 

6,420 

26 

24 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

1.043 

112 

13 

4 

3,084 

1,314 

220 

520 

— 

— 

Argentina ..... 

10.512 

24 264 

— 

— 

175,786 

398,743 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil ....... 



— 

— 

“) 0 

2 ) 18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Java and Madura . 

”*46 

”*53 

— 

— 

2,467 

2.407 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indo- China. .... 

880 

414 

— 

— . 

3,459 

1,584 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria and .Lebanon . 

0 

2 

4 

0 

7 

159 

37 

49 

— 

— 

Turkey . 

15 

13 

0 j 

0 

373 

212 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Egypt 




... 

s ) 11 

a ) 4 

2 ) 44 

-) 139 

— 

— 

Union of South Africa 

*i ,168 

* 1. 1 13 

0 

0 

4,991 

3,298 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries' 
Germany ..... 

0 

0 

767 

966 

0 

0 

17,007 

10,007 



Austria 

0 

0 

434 

692 

0 

2 

7,621 

6,270 

— 

— 

Belgium 

115 

163 

1,049 

1,418 

1,385 

955 

18,691 

17,075 

— 

_ 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

840 

1,338 

0 

0 

21,233 

13,539 

— 

— 

Spain 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

240 

212 

0 

0 

6,93! 

3,666 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1,019 

1,521 

0 

26 

13,658 

12,044 

— 

— 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

49 

53 

0 

0 

582 

355 


— 

France 

0 

2 

2,346 

3,307 

26 

40 

25,869 

23,755 

— 

— 

Cjfcv Brit, and N. Irel. 

256 

245 

5,384 

7,024 

3,208 

2,407 

64,058 

53,281 

— 


%eeee, ...... 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

3,382 

373 

— 

— 

Mbb&uy. 

29 

2 

0 

75 

93 

240 

939 

2,337 

— . 

— 

'TtniF » 

2 

0 

262 

1,680 

7 

7 

15,737 

17,447 

— . 

— 

■ pfbrway ...... 

0 

0 

362 

328 

0 

0 

4,092 

3,977 

— 

— 

'P^keriands .... 

13 

9 

2,088 

3,618 

223 

273 

36,928 

32,441 

— 

— 

&Mahd ...... 

0 

0 

9 

26 

0 

0 

126 

496 

— 

— 

Fhringal ..... 

— 

— 

115 

134 

— 

— 

1,407 

1,605 

— 


Sweden ...... 

! 0 

0 I 

344 

809 

0 

0 

6,083 

7,311 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

c 

0 ! 

273 

608 

2 

2 

3,717 

3,611 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia , . . 

! 0 

0 ! 

194 

1,700 

0 

2 

9,958 

13,115 

— . 


Canada 

1 0 

0 1 

434 

787 

13 

9 

3,891 

4,760 

_ 

— 

Japan , ...... 

— 

— ! 

2 

123 

— 

— 

1.695 

1,689 

— 

— 

Tunis . 

0 

0 1 

0 

26 

0 

9 

324 

298 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

16,496 

27,627 j 

16,237 

26,475 

234,216 

241,246 

264,258 

230,186 

— 

— 


i) 2 ) See notes page 871. 



867 


COUNTRIES 


Tkn months (January i-Octorbr 31) 

Exports } Imports , Exports j Imports 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Italv 

United States . . , 

Brazil 

India 

Indo-China. .... 
Siam ....... 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria ...... 

Belgium. ..... 

Denmark ..... 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 
.France ...... . 

Or, Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. ' 

Hungary 

Latvia. ...... 

Lithuania ..... 

Norway . . . ... 
Netherlands . . 

Boland ...... 

Portugal ..... 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland .... 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada ....... 

Chile 

Ceylon 

Java . and Madura . 
Japan ....... 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Turkey , 

'Algeria ... . , , ■, 

Tunis ....... 

Union of South Africa , 
Australia . . . . . j 

New Zealand. ... 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 


134 

75 

0 

0 

732 

606 

0 

0 

833 

273 

231 

2 

0 

2,553 

2,606 

•44 

49 

3,325 

163 

324 

9 

11 

2,196 

2,191 

146 

276 

2,771 



— 

— 

2 ) 569 

a) 1,482 

— 

— 

1,993 

1*682 

*3,056 

29 

24 

43,078 

41,769 

505 

4 74 

48,442 

1,731 

1,230 

— 

— 

22,053 

17,752 

— 

— 

20,715 

3,067 

2,022 

— 

— 

28,493 

20,433 

— 

— 

25,029 





3 ) 185 

2 ) 525 

2 ) 70S 

2 ) 302 

686 

84 

192 

1,109 

871 

902 

1,140 

7,613 

7.641 

1,373 

0 

0 

42 

42 

0 

0 

454 

496 

0 

15 

15 

71 

112 

185 

150 

985 

1.182 

190 

0 

0 

11 

13 

0 

0 

99 

123 

0 

— 

_w 

2 

4 

— 

— 

15 

29 

— 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

40 

44 

0 

55 

97 

802 

875 

661 

794 

6,764 

5.670 

937 

9 

60 

306 

280 

146 

223 

2,326 

2.216 

271 

— 

— 

31 

33 

— 

— 

412 

445 

— 

0 

0 

29 

64 

0 

2 

346 

401 

- 2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

18 

71 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

15 

20 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

62 

99 

0 

218 

214 

181 

203 

1,587 

2,161 

2,608 

4.603 

2,480 

29 

115 

0 

181 

276 

414 

1,027 

1,684 

606 

— 


55 

49 


— 

739 

516 

— 

— 


0 

0 

— 

— 

90 

123 

— 

0 

0 

53 

49 

0 

0 

317 

342 

0 

0 

0 

46 

104 

0 

0 

866 

880 

0 

0 

0 

44 

37 

2 

2 

384 

613 

4 

0 

0 

11 

42 

9 

0 , 

531 

613 

0 

— 


* * * 

9 m m 



1 ) 163 

r) 439 

*—. 

0 

0 

743 

860 

4 

15 

8,810 

8,622 

18 





1 ) 33 

1 ) 216 

x) 2,509 

1 ) 5,005 

232 

*** 18 

*132 

**220 

* * 245 

650 

4,118 

2,546 

2,315 

4,195 

0 

0 

33 

31 

0 

0 

280 

262 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

71 

161 

0 





1 ) 9 

x) 2 

1 ) 146 

x) 101 

2 

0 

0 

2 

*** 0 

0 

0 

33 

26 

0 





1 ) 0 

x) 0 

x) 639 

1 ) 829 

0 

7 

‘**26 

7 

0 

77 

130 

40 

24 

161 

... 




3) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 51 

1 ) 60 

0 

7,485 

7,789 

3,854 

4,157 

10,4402 

96,731 

41,952 

46,756 

114,265 


Exporting Countries: 

Estonia . . V 

Lithuania,. . ... > 

Argentina'". ,' » . . 

India .■ . . , ■ . . . 

' .Tunis . .. .'■'■.■ . . 

:■ Importing Countries: 
Germany,. 

Belgium 

.^Denmark''. , ; .. 

Spain . .■ .... .. 

Finland . . . . 

'■--.France . « ■ . . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
J Greece, '. . v . ■„ ■'■'■. 

Hungary. . .. . . , 
ttifaly 
Latvia. . 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada , 

United States . . . 

Japan 

t t ^ . ;■. ' ■■ ; : , 


Linseed. 


Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 


3,418 j 4,691 


0 

2 

4 

0 

o 

126 

143 

0 


36,980 

36,297 

— - 

0 

1,429 

2,066 

0 

0 

22 

4 

0 

399 

13 

11 

8.179 

375 

128 

128 

2,926 

37 


■ ' — 

401 

35 

' 

__ 

428 

0 

0 

0 

51 

776 

7 

15 

4,330 

639 

4 

4 

7,359 

13 

0 

0 

66 

':■■■■■■■ O' 

9 

35 

0 

137 

0 

| 0 

! 1,777 

4 

26 

62 

49 

0 

0 

.. - : ■ 0 

| ' 373 

937 

A- 73 

46 

1 8,417 

. 0 

2 

: , 7 

148 

49 


■ . . — : : 

919 

35 

2 

4 

604 

;■ 4 

'.. 0 , 

0 j 

97 

64 

205 

483 

256 

822 


. . — ■■ ■ ■ 

3,708 

■ . 0 

■■ 

— . 

115 

4 

0 

0 

419 

4,330 

39,028 

39,309 

39,986 
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77 

106 

90 

234 

0 

289 

8,181 

49 

9,277 

271 

7 

273 

948 


1,056 

489 

7 

582 

117 

0 

126 

90 : 

584 


7,308 


8,109 

150 

267 

0 

185 - 
291 

41,151 

45.462 

47,492 ■ 



s 
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COUNTRIES 

j ' OCTOBER 

j Tew months (January 2 -October 31} 

Twelve 
(J anuary x 

MONTHS 
-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

i 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports. 

Imports 

1932 

1931 

I93S 

1931 

j X932 

1932 - 

2932 

X93X 

1931 

X93X 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.}. 




Austria ...... 

298 

509 

2 

24 


988 

2,381 

798 

1,559 

2,862 

1,565 

"■Denmark ..... 

26,284 

33,793 

15 

159 


295,656 

320,454 

895 

1,435 

378.429 

1,596 

Estonia ...... 

2,851 

3,230 

0 

0 


25,150 

28,402 

0 

0 

31,844 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

4,431 

5,110 

13 

40 


34,145 

39,386 

2,617 

3,258 

42,307 

3,325 

■Finland ...... 

2,346 

2,244 

0 

0 


28,177 

33,528 

0 

0 

38,367 

0 

Hungary.' ..... 

567 

955 

0 

0 


3,607 

2,877 

0 

117 

4,065 

117 

Latvia. ...... 

4,680 

4,004 

0 

0 


36,859 

36,438 

0 

22 

41,313 

24 

Lithuania ..... 

1,797 

2.097 

0 

0 


19,870 

17,822 

0 

0 

19,191 

0 

Norway ....... 

148 

31 

7 

31 


2,119 

1,446 

86 

302 

1,629 

379 

Netherlands .... 

4,572 

6,158 

119 

974 


32,245 

64,942 

8,911 

5,481 

72,660 

8,887 

Poland ....... 

33 

2,425 

49 

2 


2,679 

25,450 

860 

31 

27,470 

31 

Sweden ...... 

2,213 

3,743 

2 

13 


25,490 

38,118 

26 

29 

43,162 

40 

U.'S. S. R. 




— 

2) 

40,583 

2 ) 40,872 

— 

— 

68,024 

— 

Argentina ..... 

4,284 

5,044 

— 

— 


43,698 

35,744 

— 

— 

51,167 

— 

India ....... 

33 

24 

42 

37 


203 

278 

353 

282 

366 

344 

Syria and Lebanon . 

11 

101 

354 

49 


227 

1,609 

1,636 

269 

1,817 

344 

Australia 

23,847 

18,049 

0 

0 


166,251 

160,433 

0 

0 

208,924 

0 

New Zealand. .. . . 

26,240 

14,279 

— 

_ 


179,829 

163,788 


— 

220,814 

— 

Importing Countries: 












Germany ..... 

2 

22 

13,468 

21,535 


476 

258 

127,126 

181,395 

269 

220,950 

' Belgium ...... 

3 5 

507 

3,228 

3,433 


1,792 

2,564 

39,269 

33,083 

2,756 

41,562 

• Spain ....... 

2 

0 

4 

0 


40 

75 

31 

42 

88 

121 

France ...... 

842 

1,296 

2,028 

5,172 


6,667 

8,964 

17,913 

40,135 

11,021 

40,836 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

622 

2,114 

62,779 

71,785 


32,362 

28,576 

776,188 

749,349 

40,228 

903,967 

Greece . 

— 

— 

86 

251 


— 

— 

996 

1,594 

— 

2,059 

Italy 

35 

. 31 

117 

236 


765 

1,217 

3,497 

5,044 

1,268 

6,188. 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

15 

1,764 


4 

13 

6,931 

18,781 

20 

23,358 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

115 

280 

163 


26 

483 

2,608 

3,680 

661 

4,107 

Canada . 

112 

1,834 

9 

0 


3,307 

, 9,720 

196 

2,818 

10,681 

2,822 

United States . . . 

99 

117 

44 

586 


1,378 

1,786 

847 

1,543 

2,008 

1,881' 

Ceylon ...... 

— 

— 

35 

55 


■— .■ 

— 

478 

483 

— 

642 

Java and Madura 

— . 

— 


* n * ' ' 




x) 6,413 

1) 6,380 

— 

8,514 

Japan.''". 

— 


2 

13 


— 

1— 

115 

179 

. — 

231 

Algeria .... . . . 





1 ) 

29 

x) 46 

x) 2,577 

x) 3,117 

73 

4,389 

Egypt 



, 


3) 

351 

2 ) 24 

2) 531 

2) 1,545 

77 

2,04! 

: Tunis 

0 

2 

101 

93 


2 

7 

963 

721 

9 

930 

Totals . . . 

106,384 

107,836 

82,599 

106,415 


984,975 

1,067,651 

1,002,861 

1,062,674 

1,323,570 

1,281,250 

Exporting Countries: 




Ciieese® — (Thousand lb.). 




'Bulgaria. . . . . 

600 

531 

0 

0 


1,647 

2,458 

2 

4 

3,133 

■ 4 

., Denmark 

1,530 

1,058 

7 

55 


11,797 

8,040 

108 

527 

9,383 

: 604 

Finland . . . . . 

798 

443 

2 

2 


6,404 

5,013 

15 

22 

5,776 

33 

Italy , . ..... 

7,679 

9,343 

994 

994 


55,032 

73,888 

7,427 

8,949 

89,043 

10,113 

Lithuania . '. '. . . 

187 

229 

0 

0 


1,462 

2,083 

4 

9 

2,546 

11 

Norway . .. . . . 

417 

300 

1! 

64 


2,049 

2,196 

179 

470 

2,840 

562 

Netherlands , . . 

17,205 

17,765 

112 

139 


146,758 

162,243 

880 

1,091 

190.460 

1,345 

'Poland . . . . ■, 

75 

346 

73 

79 


712 

2,465 

483 

659 

2,884 

761 

v„ : Switzerland . . . 

4,431 

4,127 

357 

1,239 


36,824 

48,449 

4,008 

6,332 

54,307 

8,470 

■rCzechoslovaMa,. ... 

! 624 

1.305 

384 

295 


5,232 

7,672 

2,670 

3,256 

10,981 

3,779 

"Yugoslavia ■ . '. .. , 

i 408 

597 

11 

24 


2,022 

3,468 

130 

207 

4,198 

243 

"Canada . , . . . . 

1 14,775 

21,945 

159 

154 


70,431 

69,874 

869 

1,133 

84,790 

1,446 

Australia . ". . , 

844 

1,054 

15 

2 


5,234 

5,262 

29 

20 

• 7,405 

24 

New Zealand. , . .. , 

9,555 

7,723 

0 

0 


139,438 

138,958 

2 

4 

181,703 

4 

'•'■Importing ■' Countries: 












Germany ■ , . . 

322 

1,063 , 

12,637 

11,471 


3,217 

5,992 

94,292 

101,909 

7,372 

120,404 

'."..'Austria.''.. ..... 

631 

692 

258 

401 


3,144 

5,415 

3,206 

5,088 

6,232 

5,781 

Belgium , , , , . 

51 

84 

4,943 

4,546 


478 

692 

40,052 

42,016 

814 

49,600 

Spain ........ 

11 

13 

194 

346 


209 

220 

1,854 

3,133 

236 

3,867 

Irish Free State". . 

2 

29 

183 

357 


31 

128 

1,887 

2,262 

194 

2,687 

France ...... 

2,637 

3,269 

4,747 

8,232 


23,354 

27,117 

42,168 

69,669 

33,239 

82,810 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

750 

701 

22,269 

31,180 


6,072 

6,094 

277,512 

265,823 

7,346 

323,091 

Greece. . . . . . . 

159 

13 

95 

485 


379 

157 

1,378 

2,978 

190 

3,960 

''.'"."Hungary. ... ", , . . 

2 j 

9 

0 

4 


31 

97 

11 

190 

110 

203 

Portugal . . , . ' . . 

— 

— •■ 

84 

117 


— 

— 

437 

633 

— - ■ 

842 

: ' 'Sweden U. . . . 

■■ — ■ 

— 

101 

196 


. — 

— 

785 

1,332 

— • 

1.691 

."'United 'States ; . . 

106 

141 

! 6,301 

7,178 


1,257 

1.506 

44,176 

50,740 

1,863 

61,992 

Tndia .... 

0 

0 

88 

108 


2 

2 

728 

710 

7 

886 

jaya: and ' Madura . ; 

■ 

— 

! ,,, 



— 

— 

x) .1,208 

1) 1,182 

— 

1,658 

."Syria and Lebanon 

0 

2 

: 198 

53 


46 

77 

902 

582 

86 

708 

Algeria 





I) 

no 

r) 130 

r) 8,016 

1) 5,761 

172 

11,182 

Egypt , - . 




■ 

2) 

148 

2) 40 

2) 2,987 

2 ) 4,830 

73 

7,304 

'Tunis . ,■ ., . ,.■'.' 

; 0 

**’ 0 

**280 

132 


9 

24 

1,726 

1,530 

24 

2,033 

.■Totals . 

63,799 

72,782 

54,503 

67,853 


524,529 

579,760 

540,131 

583,051 

707,407 

708,100 


i) . 2 ) See notes page 871. 




October 

Three months (August i-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(August 1 -July 31) 

countries 

Exports 

Imports ! 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1932 

I93t 

1932 

1 

I93i | 

1932 

*93* 


1933 

i93i 

1932-32 

1931*32 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. -— Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 

lb.). 



United States . . . 

5,448 

5,445 

20 

13 

11,923 

9,599 


90 


77 

46,787 

620 

Argentina ..... 

42 

42 

— 

— 

245 

205 


— 


— 

586 

— 

Brazil 



— 

— 

2) 2 

3) 7 


— 


— 

183 

■ — 

India ....... 

483 

485 

26 

29 

1,468 

1,97! 


119 


194 

7,088 

2,249 

Sgypt . 





2) 395 

2 ) 705 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

7,500 

0 

Importing Countries: 













Germany ..... 

126 

174 

915 

496 

406 

51! 


1,821 


1,307 

1,640 

8,327 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

44 

40 

0 

0 


10! 


no 

0 

551 

Belgium 

22 

40 

176 

141 

62 

112 


375 


379 

348 

2,349 

Denmark 

. — 

— 

9 

7 

— 

— 


26 


22 

— « 

139 

Spain . 

2 

2 

185 

159 

4 

4 


485 


306 

24 

2,337 

Estonia 

0 

0 

■j 

7 

0 

0 


15 


18 

0 

75 

Finland 

0 

0 

15 

11 

0 

0 


37 


40 

0 

159 

France ...... 

29 

46 

714 

245 

84 

1 57 


1,475 


578 

494 

4,264 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

26 

26 

776 

584 

104 

88 


2,456 


1,636 

485 

12,452 

Greece. 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 


29 


49 

0 

S 92 

Hungary 

0 

0 

35 

22 

0 

0 


79 


60 

0 

333 

Italy 

0 

0 

260 

249 

0 

0 


763 


679 

0 

4,039 

Eat via. , 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 


15 


18 

0 

51 

Norway 

0 

0 | 

4 

0 

0 

0 


13 


2 

0 

1 44 

Netherlands .... 

0 

2 1 

55 

82 

2 

2 


134 


220 

' 7 \ 

860 

Poland ...... 

2 

2 

106 

110 

7 

7 


335 

1 

300 

22 

1,074 

Portugal 

— 


24 

20 

— 

— 


90 


73 

— , 

434 

Sweden ...... 

— 

— 

26 

42 

— 

— 


95 


119 

. — , 

564 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

49 

26 

0 

4 


no 


88 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

11 

15 

179 

190 

33 

37 


441 


472 

137 

. 2,002 

Yugoslavia ...... 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


42 


49 

0 

201 

Canada ...... 

— 

— . 

75 

77 

— 

— , 


183 


176 

— 

' 974 

Japan . 

55 

148 

926 

653 

90 

231 


2,352 


2,555 

1,041 

16,486 

Algeria 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

4 ; 

7 

Totals . . . 

6.246 

’ 6,427 

4,629 

’3,245 

14,825 

! 13,640 


11,681 


9,527 

66,350 

60,288 


Wool. 


(Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 





Irish Free "'State 


1,662 

1,254 

49 

88 

Hungary. ... 


198 

370 

143 

240 

Argentina . . . • 

«) 

b) 

14,211 

963 

9,916 

1,175 



— 

Chile 



— 

— 

India , ' . . . 


3,982 

2,998 

600 

397 

Syria and Lebanon . 

536 

428 

448 

152 

Algeria . . . 
Egypt .... 
Un. of S. Africa. • 

'a) 

b) 

26,273 

441 

i'0,472 

351 

0 

0 

0 

430 

Australia . . . • 

Ok) 

b ) 

93,783 

5,340 

100,897 

6,773 

57 

0 

18 

0 

New Zealand.. . - 

a) 

b) 

1,956 

5,758 

814 

979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Importing Countries: 



8,007 

3,223 

8,933 
, 2,599 

Germany . . . 

«) 

IV 

357 

950 

2,313 

1,455 

Austria . ■. . 

7 

4 

1,590 

589 

Belgium . 

a) 

b) 

4,306 

1,684 

1,750 

2,253 

9.945 

401 

4,136 

381 

Denmark 

5? ■ 

18 

452 

386 

;;.paia. . . . . 


187 

181 

1,980 

282 

''■'Finland' . 


0 

0 

331 

179 

France 


2,582 

4,129 

26,325 

13,318 

'Dr. 'Brit, and N. Irel. 

32,679 

27,205 

38,535 

28,431 

Greece. .... 


79 

53 

123 

176 

Italy 


22 

88 

3,975 

4,519 

V 

! 452 

280 

1,396 1 

1,204 

'■Ndtway':, T'.y 

1 77 

53 

243 

■■ , : 201 

Netherlands , . ■ 

.:*) 

V 

317 

123 

179 

I 46 

516 

838 

430 

891 

Poland .... 

101 j 

! ' 137 i 

i ■' 2,714 

1,784 

Sweden .... 


— . ■ ■ ; 

r . 

! 1,290 

1.658 

Switzerland . . 


20 

141 

1,788 

2,044 

Czechoslovakia . 


123 

366 

1,896 

3,896 

Yugoslavia . . 


20 

38 

137 

351 

Canada .... 


692 

1,041 

556 

!:■; 

United States . 


82 

64 

4,469 

13,464 

Japan ..... 


2 

0 

7,277 

9,363 



0 

20 

88 


. Totals . 


200,016 

178,221 

119,392 

101,074 


2,848 
551 
28,460 
2,233 
) 93 

7.006 
1, 105 
) 551 

38.936 

968 

160,261 

12.855 
3,040 
9.868 

871 

1,552 

15 

7.855 
3,651 

57 

359 

15 

5,278 

44,463 

79 

62 

915 

95 

580 

220 

207 

51 

172 

44 

1239 

236 

15 

336.813 


ntus (September 1 -October 31 ) 

TWELVE' 'MONTHS ■ 

(Sept, x- August 31 ) 

2,392 

196 

165 

9,949 

948 

798 

179 

306 

2,344 

1,270 

15,441 

— 

— ' 

249,280 


1,790 

— 

— 

8,098 


r) 198 

— 

— 

24,441 

— 

5,679 

1,135 

769 

35,402 

5,020 

811 

800 

306 

3,935 

985 

1 ) 622 

r) 229 

x) 93 

6,856 

1,252 




1,413 

4 

1 1,603 

0 

0 

298,044 

0 

472 

29 

430 

5,296 

1,261 

145,173 

71 

29 

762,756 

2,004 

10,697 

0 

0 

58,535 

15 

1.585 

0 

0 

177,836 

2 

5,190 

0 

0 

, 

43,314 

,3 

3,549 

18,186 

15,545 

9,780 

241,740 

2.606 

5,622 

4,299 

9,681 

31,656 

24 

2,222 

983 

82 

11,532 

3,001 

14,813 

8,550 

18,715 

116,938: 

4,012 

772 

55! 

22,465 

3,036 

22 

1,067 

613 

157 

■ 4,409 

309 

3,497 

525 

2,566 

10,483 

■2.'l 

'730 

348 

86 

,2,762 s 

8,871 

40,878 

23,702 

45,631 

393,099 

33,543 

72,285 

I 57,536 

'■ 315,628 

888,010 

53 

243 

i ' 403 

300 

2,094 

218 

11,235 

1 9,149 

1,232 ; 

145,076 

■ 516 

2,769 

' 2,412 

1,620 

14,290 

■ 117 

434 

353 

756 

2,355 

335 

1 ' 827 

968 

1,933 ! 

7,229:' 

66 

! 1.753 

1,373 

739 1 

8,148 

' ' 5,6 

4,422 

2,637 

1,687 | 

27,084 ; 


2,352 

2,635 

17,745 

203 

2.956 

2,586 

397 

20,150 

542 

5,448 

5,684 

1,892 

32.038 

18 

; '■ 437 

| 575 

152 

.2,937, 

' 1,138 

1 902 

807 

5,159 

6,277 

190 

! ' ' 6,023 

1 25,139 

3,893 

82,777 

■ 15 

1 7,963' 

| 15,704 

77 

192,901 

" 37 : 

" 1 134 i 

, 148 

172 

465 

262,354 

210,609 

1 185,323 

? 

2,132,299 

2,278,009 



s 
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COUNTRIES 

| 

October j 
i 
! 

Fora MONTHS 

(July x-Oct. 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July je- 
june 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

October 

Four months 

(July j-Oct. 31 ) 

IWELVE 
MONTHS 
July I- 
une 30 ) 

1932 


3932 1 

1932 j 

*93* 

*93i*32 j 


1932 | 

193 * [ 

1932 ] 

2931 j 

X93X-32 

! 

Cofiee* 

■ — (Thousand lb 

y 


Tea* 

— (Thousand lb.). 





Exports. 






Exports, 


E xport i »g Cou ntries: 








Exporiin ^Countries: 






Brazil ...... 



... Is) 135.1881: 

j 32,117 


2,022,263 

Ceylon 

20,627 

16,537 

78,333 

68,787 

245,982 

India 

12,202 


2,094! 

2,760! 

2,368 


17,926 

India 

49,708 

46,165 

186,135 

169,642 

342,946 

java' and Madura . 

9,969 


4,348' 

55,656! 

19,169 


51,725 

lava and Madura . 

11,255 

13,239 

46,493 

49,468 

163,312 





j 




japan ...... 

2,903 

1,711 

14,612 

11,100 

24,590 

■ J importing' Countries: 



1 

i 

1 

1 




I inportingCountHes: 






Germany ..... 

90S 

1 

99 

5641 

791! 

1,649 

Belgium ..... 

0 

2 

4 

9 

22 

Belgium ..... 

571 

1,0961 

238! 

3,269; 

9,643j 

Irish Free State . 

0 

15 

7 

82 

258 

France ...... 

0 ! 

0 

4i 

< 

; 

15 

France 

2 

9 

4 

15 

35 

Netherlands . , . 

1.5631 

946 

5,635! 

5,964; 

15,265 

Gr.Br it.and N .Xrel . 

5,102 

10,820 

28,166 

31,665 

77,887 

Portugal . . . . . ■ 

121 

| 

95 

456 j 

.. 287! 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

11 

11 

37 

51 

139 

Switzerland .... 

57 

i 

104! 

141 

229| 

613 

United States . . 

29 

31 

101 

115 

474 

Canada . . . . . 

7 



18 

15 

1 

42 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

United States . . . 

915! 

608 j 

4,209 

5,128! 

22,593 

Algeria . ', . ' . . 



1 ) 7 

1 ) 4 

■ 49 

Ceylon 

Oj 

0 

0 

2 


11 

Union of S. Africa. 



x) 4 

1 ) 18 

121 

Syria and Lebanon . 

O! 

01 

7 

2 


46 

Australia .... 

77 

90 

234 

. 282 

549 

Australia 

4 

; 

9j 

11 

26: 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



1 ) 26 

1 ) 13 

148 

Totals . . . 

- 


- 1 

- ! 

- 

i 2,143,116 

Totals . . . 

89,714 

88,630 

354,163 

331,253 

856,532 

Importing Countries : 




Imports. 



I mportingCountries: 



Imports. 


Germany . . . ... 

26,526 

32,501 

S8.9S3 

105,7611 

307,608 

Germany . . . . 

1 , 221 ] 

990 

3,459 

3,353] 

10,494 

'Austria ..... 

655 

1,294 

6,019 

4,870 1 

16,998 

Austria 

44 

75 

966 

364 

1,131 

Belgium . . . . . 

11,524 

8,907 

40,060 

43,868 

114,762 

Belgium. 

66 

51 

190 

201 

661 

Bulgaria . . „ . . 

46 

71 

123 

346| 

1,658 

Denmark . . . , 

99 

137 

346 

428 

1,380 

Denmark 

4,372 

4,914 

11,640 

20,4331 

66,439 

.Spain ...... ! 

22 

7 

90 

79 

322 

.Spain ...... 

4.094 

4,070 

13.988 

14.31 

2 ! 

53,912 

Estonia 

11 

13 

22 

44 

172 

Estonia . . . . . 


l 

31 

24 

86 

298 

Irish Free State . 

2,242 

3,437 

7,238 

8,613 

25,122 

. Irish Free State . 

40 

46 

108 

134 

522 

Finland ..... 

20 

33 

64 

88 

249 

Finland 

2,901 

4,030 

11,142 

12,941 

32,481 

France ..... 

216 

271 

884 

974 

3,419 

; France . . . . . , 

32.913 

27,227 

127,602 

147,851 

426,660 

Gr. Britain and N. 






■. ■ Gr. ■ Britain and' N. 








Ireland .... 

66,066 

62,199 

215,430 

202,797 

550,364 

v Ireland. 

3,023 

3,170 

12,860 

12,575 

37,516 

Greece. ..... 

26 

84 

146 

238 

699 

" Greece 

686 

1,219 

2,983 

4,467 

13,010 

Hungary. . . . . 

71 

88 

214 

249 

562 

1 Hungary . ... , 

450 

494 

2,026 

2,264 

6,041 

Italy ...... 

22 

40 

57 

86 

333 

Italy. . .. ...... . 

6,898 

8,342 

27,862 

30,378 

93,393 

Latvia. . . . . . 

22 

11 

49 

46 

128 

U Latvia,. ' «/. .... . ■. 

20 

46 

68 

141 

375 

Lithuania . . . . 

13 

18 

37 

53 

119 

Lithuania ..." .• . 

29 

40 

115 

141 

445 

Norway . . . . . 

4C 

1 49 

137 

123 

386 

'Norway . . .. . . 

2,498 

2,754 

11,188 

12,928 

38,189 

Netherlands . . . 

8,655 

! 2,725 

15,968 

10,276 

30,836 

/"Netherlands 

8,433 

9,343 

32,572 

36,661 

103,379 

Poland . . . . . 

37C 

> 353 

1,173 

1,380 

1 4,317 

Poland . . . v . 

1,310 

1,435 

4,738 

5,657 

17,185 

Portugal .... 

4C 

> 49 

110 

225! 648 

Portugal . ,/ 

664 

796 

2,604 

3,252 

10,657 

Sweden , . , . . 

86 

1 104 

267 

29 

858 

/.Sweden.. ... 

7,992 

11,155 

31,048 

36,775 

107,586 

Switzerland . , . 

176 

1 166 

58C 

601 

1,792 

Switzerland.. . '. ; 

2,575 

3,040 

10,007 

■ 10,119 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia. , 

166 

1 426 

423 

922 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia .. 

2,359 

5,783 

8,448 

13,750 

32,386 

Yugoslavia . , . 

51 

1 126 

168 

309 

622 

Yugoslavia , ' . 

1,023 

1,380 

4,749 

6,301 

! 7,43- 

1 Canada . ... . 

3,96^ 

1 3.12C 

9,350 

8 , 00 ? 

39,031 

.. .Canada' . ... . ... 

1,953 

2,037 

7,280 

8,494 

31,963 

1 United States 

9,35^ 

t 10,271 

33,04: 

33,394 

90,460 

United States. , . 

121,901 

119,740 

393,238 

486,511 

l,628,98t 

i Chile ...... 



x) 99C 

1,891 

5,172 

■ "Chile. ...... 




1 ) 1,889 

1 ) 2,910 

9,30? 

i Syria and Lebanon 

“ 2 ( 

} " 86 

4C 

183 

586 

'/"'.'Ceylon.'^, y . . ,■ , 

. 256 

* 390 

833 

2,191 

3,577 

! Turkey ... . . 

9: 

5 18! 

1,006 

655 

1*504 

Japan 

461 

386 

1,195 

1,662 

6,72^ 

1 Algeria . , . . . 



x) m 

1 ) 53 

10,421 

Syria and Lebanon . 

278 

207 

705 

756 

2,32" 

1 Egypt . . . . . 



2 ) 3,48 

2 } 3,45' 

13,999 

HTUrkey.,, , ...... , . 

no 

977 

4,597 

3,589 

8,84 

1 Tunis 

‘ j 8 : 

5 ‘*31! 

9jc 

4,791 

6,669 

:',;;Algeria.: . 

. ... 


... 

x) 7,443 

1 ) 7,483 

30,536 

1 Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 3,03^ 

■ x) 3,38^ 

12,683 

: : Egypt ...... 

... 



2 ) 3,040 

2 ) 2,443 

15,86: 

1 Australia , . . , 

4,8*5! 

5. 3,54: 

18,047 

14,50 

44,899 

"'■/.'Tunis.'".'' . . . , 

229 

*355 

999 

1,166 

3,19 

) New Zealand . . 



1 ) 2,89( 

x) 3,28 

2,522 

. ; Un.' of S. Africa /„ 

. . . , 



1 ) 7,551 

t) 9,321 

26,026 







: Axistralia . , . ■. . 

168 

* 342 

780 

1,202 

3,5 1! 







New Zealand . . 




1 ) 95 

*) 130 

451 

J Exporting Countries : 






; Exporting C outlines: 








India .' . . 

28 : 

7 82: 

2 2,18 

3,19 

2 6,486 

India' ...... 


0 

7 

/ no 

57 

106 

j Java and Madura . 

;>*■• 


x) 1,82c 

0 3,28 

■ , 9,771 

■ "Totals . ' . . 

246*389 

f 

256,529 

880,713 

1,053,926 

3*204,616 

> Totals . . . 

98,50f 

> 89,79! 

S 325,231 

) 312,30 

2 ■ 880*554 


l) 3) See notes page 871- 



COUNTRIES 

October 

Twelve months 

(Oct. 1 -Sept. 30 } 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. x- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

OCTOBER 

Three months 

(August x-Gct. 31 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(A ugust j 
-July 31 } 

1932 

1931 

293i“32 

i93 0 -3i 

I930'3i 

1932 | 

193 s 

1932 j 

1931 

1931 - 3 - 


Cacao 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand c 

entals). 





Exports, 









Exp orii n g C ou n tries : 






Exporting Countries: 


“ a 

Net exports. 


Grenada 



9,376 

9,905 

__ 

Gennanv .... 

961 

7.71 


1,107 

3 ) 

. 3 ) 

Dominican Republ. 



35,935 

61,395 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

214 

897 


498 

2,158 

6,695 

Brazil . . . . . . 



2 ) 160,027 

2 ) 133.836 

— 

Spain 

3) 

0 


3) 

7 

3 ) 

Ecuador ..... 



35,689 

33,076 

— 

Hungary 

498 

2,055 


1,775 

4,072 

10,752 

Trinidad ..... 



38,442 

61,569 

— 

Lithuania .... 

2 

2 


7 

9 

55' 

Venezuela, .... 



2 ) 31,204 

2 ) 42,752 

— 

Poland 

3) 

104 


3) 

302 

1,929 

Ceylon 

582 

377i 

9,266 

8,360 

— 

Rumania .... 

2 

3,437 


37 

15,205 

22335 

Java and Madura . 

379 

390 

3,366 

3,073 

— 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

5)1,929 

5)8,316 

5) 

4,182 

5 ) 31.323 

S) 37,909 

Cameroon .... 



27,315 

24,727 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . 

51 

930 


265 

4,572 

8,935 

Ivory Coast . . . 



54,578 

43,363 

— 

Canada ..... 

25,483 

12,796 


54,441 

31,334 

123,625 

Gold Coast .... 

37,833 

12,540 

462.878 

486,374 

— 

United States . . 

2,344 

8,054 


7,580 

20,496 

65,566 

'Nigeria .... . . , 



130,779 

115,545 

— 

Argentina .... 

1,925 

3,915 


6,288 

11,219 

83,496 

St.' ■ Thomas and 






Chile ...... 



1 ) 

9 

1 ) 7 

46 

Prince Is. . . . 

1,896 

3.840 

27,626 

26,711 

— ■ 

India 

20 

139 


179 

258 

1,118 

Togoland 



13,916 

16,400 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

3) 

75 



225 

3) 







Turkey 

/ 

71 


15 

101 

922 







Algeria ..... 



1 ) 

2,044 

1 ) 474 

3,508 

■I m borting Countries: 






Tunis 

463 

128 


1,660 

1,202 

5,104 







Australia .... 

4,769 

4,528 


11,272 

15,565 

92,453 

Germany 

0 

0 

496 

454 

— 








Belgium 

93 

49 

1,508 

809 

— 

Totals . . . 

38,694 

45,696 


91,359 

138,529 

464,444 

France 

60 

0 

4 

22 

_ 








Netherlands . . . 

379 

1,340 

6,740 

10,679 

. — 








Czechoslovakia . 

0 

_0_ 

0 

18 

_ 








United States , . . 

745 

545 

7,011 

8,521 

— 








'Australia ..... 

0 

31 

143 

86 









Totals . . . 

41,972 

19,112 

1,056,299 

1,087,675 

















b) Net imports. 





Imports. 















Importing Countries: 







Importing Countries: '■ 



















Germany . . . . 

4) 

4) 


4) 

48! 

13,913 

German v , . . . . 

14,394 

17,163 

175,744 

180,001 

— 

Austria ..... 

556 

615 


1,418 

1,504 

8,113 

Austria , . . . 

525: 

1,133 

■ 13,561 

10,684 

— 

Belgium ..... 

2,599 

3,029 


5,922 

7,6% 

27,862 

Belgium 

1,144 

1,365 

21,588 

25,532 

— 

Denmark .... 

719 

1,792 


2,443 

3,596 

10,412 

Bulgaria . . . . , 

29 

22 

1,323 

774 

. — 

Spain . . . . . . . 

88 

0 


3,219 

4) 

3,025 

; Denmark ..... 

190 

ii9 

7,756 

7,685 

— 

Estonia ... . . 

0 

44 


0 

115 

262 

■Spain" . ... . .. 

591 

1,027 

21,892 

22,472 

— 

Irish Free State . 

776 

1,387 


2,787 

3,616 

11,715 

Estonia . ; . . . 

9 

49 

452 

478 

— 

Finland ' . . ■ . . , 

227 

373 


701 

864 

2,555 

Irish. Free State » 

108 

104 

1,149 

, 1,786 

- — ' 

France . . ... 

•1.376 

4,215 


9,176 

11,929 

47,419 

Finland. . . . 

7 

49 

181 

220 


Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

12,068 

17,088 


32,285 

49,948 

143,918 

France . . . . . 

7.851 

8,327 

91,263 

90,116 


Greece. . . . , , 

1,038 

1,318 


2,989 

3,73,5 

14,204 

Gr.Brit, and N. Irel. 

13,230 

9,769 

138,407 

141,747 

— 

Italy ...... 

293 

370 


300 

: 1,151 

19,974 

Greece v ..... 

179 

353 

2,844 

2,480 

— 

Latvia. ... , . 

2 

66 


15 

170! ■ 575 

Hungary 

231 

335 

5,573 

5,432 

— 

Norway ..... 

370 

551 


1.019 

1,146: 5.091 

Italy 

974 

1 981 

15,053 

16,619 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

1,847 

2,200 


4,277 

5,157! 13,680 

Latvia ...... 

18 

! 88 

• 1,607 

1,724 


Poland . .... 

13! 4) 


9 

4) 

i •!> 

Lithuania .... 

31 

! 24 

615 

708 

• — 

Portugal ... , 

15 44 


243 

476 1.66C 

Norway ..... 

71 

i 364 

5,033 

4,705 

— 

Sweden . ... , 

247 

2841 

1,021 

681! 4,09 

Netherlands . . . 

5,706 

8,671 

92,202 

147,201 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

5)1,093 

15) 1.57415) 

3,16615) 3,858 

15) 12,666 

Poland 

1,027 

1,13! 

11,444 

12,313 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

95 

1,499 


549 

3,934 14,75s 

Sweden 

362 

622 

10,481 

9,092 

. — 

Ce vlou . ... . 

51 

60 


13C 

14! 

542 

Switzerland .... 

384 

825 

11,197 

23,803 

_ 

Indo-China , . . 

51 

37 


123 

14: 

; 51 

Czechoslovakia 

1,625 

1,005 

21,526 

18,237 

— . 

Japan . . . . . . 

187 

948 


278 

! 1,722 12,58 

Yugoslavia .... 

24 

216 

1,501 

1,473 

— 

Java and Madura , 



l) 

201 

x) 27 

! 1,5! 

Canada ...... 

1,259 

1,005 

16,444 

15,37! 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

71 

4) 


42 

1 4) 

! 22 

United States . . . 

44,000 

18,261 

420,143 

406,214 

— 

Egypt . . . . . 



2 ) 

7l 

a) 7231 4,23 

Australia ..... 

123 

1,041 

1 1,252 

7,308 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 

9711} 278; 1,04 

New Zealand . . . 



1,554 

1,504 

— 

New Zealand. . . 



1 ) 

412 

1 ) 68; 56 

Totals . , . 

94 , 092 

74,049 

1,101,785 

1,155,679 

— 

Totals . . . 

23,782 

37,494 


72,S4( 

102,9531 382,13 

1 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour « 1,333.33 centals of grain, 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

i) Data up to 30 September. — 2 ) Data up to 31 August, — 3) See Net Imports. — 4) See Net Exports. — 5) Wheat only. 



s 


STOCKS 


Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germany. 


Products 

% Total stocks : 

total production 

% Quantities intended for sale : 
total production 

%Stocks in elevators; 
total production 1 ) 

15 Nov. 

1932 

15 Oct. 
X932 

15 Nov. 
I 93 i 

15 Nov. 
1930 

13 Nov. 
1932 

X 5 Oct. 
1932 

15 Nov. 

1931 

15 Nov. 
1930 

15 Nov. 

1932 

15 Oct. 

1 932 

Winter wheat . . . 

59.5 

67.2 

47.4 

52.4 

49.5 

57.1 

38.3 

42.6 

6.2 

6.5 

Spring wheat . . . 

77.3 

82.4 

74.0 

74.9 

65.3 

70.2 

617 

59.4 

5.9 

6.7 

Winter rye /, . , 

59.5 

68.3 

50.5 

63.4 

33.6 

39.4 

22.3 

35.1 

3.4 

3.8 

■Winter barley . . , 

34.4 

41.3 

34.6 

34.6 

5.7 

7.5 

6.2 

4.9 

0.8 

0.7 

Spring barley . . . 

62.2 

73.2 

66.2 

60.3 

36.8 

45.7 

42.0 

36.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Oats 

78.9 

86.7 

73.4 1 

81.4 

19.2 

21.1 ! 

18.7 

22.5 

0.2 

0.3 

Potatoes ..... 

66.8 

80.6 

65.4 

68.7 

21.4 

30.1 

19.9 

23.| 

0.0 

0.1 


x)' These stocks are the property of farmers hut are not on the farms; as they are partly , in commercial elevators certain quantities are 
reckoned twice, the report on stocks in elevators not making any distinction of ownership 
Authority ; PrehberichtsteUe bdm Dmtschen Landwirisckaftsrat . 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



East day of month j 

i Last day of month 

Products 

November 

1933 

October 

1932 

September 

1932 

November 

1932 

October 

1933 

September 

1932 



z,ooo centals 


I 1,000 bushels or barrels 

'Wheat: . 

Grain . , 

14,310 

14,928 

15,214 

23,850 

24,879 


■ ' Flour for . bread 

2,694 

2,81! 

2,396 

1,375 

1,434 

! .223 

Total 2 ) , , . 

'Rye: 

17,902 

18,675 

18,409 

29,835 

31,125 

30,683 

' ' Grain . 

1 1,409 

11,976 

13,307 

20,373 

21,385 

23,763 

Flour for bread 

1,625 

1,664 

1,495 

829 

849 

763 

Total 2 ) ... 

13,567 

14, m 

15,300 

24,243 

25,319 

27,324 

■Barley '.■ 

4,037 

3,578 

2,994 

8,410 

7,455 

6,237 


1,914 

1,614 

! 1,310 

5,980 

1 

5,043 

4,092 


x) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, on page 218. — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour = 1,333.33 centals of gram ( 1,000 barrels of flour = 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 


Products 


lafurday nearest to 1st of month J 

Saturday nearest to 1st of month 

'Dec. 

1932 

Nov/ . 

1932 j 

October ! 
1932 j 

Dec. 

1931 ■: 

Dec. 

1930 

Dec. 

1932 

| ' ' Nov. 

| 1932 

October 

1932 

Dec. 

1931 

! Dec. 

^930 

| 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

'Wheat (and flout m 
terms of wheat) . 
Rye. . . . . 

Bariev.' . . . . . . 
Oats ■ . j 

Ma~ze ....... 

23,765 

384 

1,632 

1,264 

16,234 

. ' ; 

19,128 
326 1 
2,652 
976 
12,547 

17,794 

826 

3,384 

851 

14,798 

21,432 

2,443 

3,652 

1,222 

25,162 

27,389 

638 

5,724 

1,165 

15,173 

39,608 

686 

3,400 

3,950 

28,989 

31,880 
583 ! 
5,525 
3,050 
22,406 

29,656 

1.474 

7,050 

2,660 

26,426 

J 

35jm 
4,363 
7,608 
3,820 1 
44,931 

I 45,648 
1,140 
11,925 
3,640 
27,094 


Authority; Broom/taU’s Corn Trade News. 


Commercial ■ cereals in store m Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month f| 

v Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Specification 

Dec. 

Nov. 

October 

Dec. 

Dec. | 

Dec. 

Nov. 

October 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 



1,000 centals 



X, 

,000 bushels 


Wheat: 









169,088 


Canadian in Canada .... 

142,316 

143,661 

112,351 

101,453 

106,200 

237,194 

239,435 

187,252 

177,000 

U. S. in Canada ...... 

4,200 

4,574 

5,102 

17,648 

2,760 

7,000 

7,623 

8.503 

29,414 

4,600 

17. S. in the United States . 

105,869 

115,128 

116,977 

141,970 

123,971 

176,448 

191,880 

194.961 

236,616 

206,618 

Canad. in the United States. 

9,118 

8,350 

6,592 

14,088 

18,178 

15,196 

13,916 

10,987 

23,480 

30,297 

Total . . , 

261,503 

271,713 

241,022 

275,159 

251,109 

435,838 

452,854 

401,703 

458,598 

418,515 

Rye: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,67 1 

2,943 

2,771 

6,833 

7,157 ! 

4,770 

5,256 

4,948 

12,202 

12,780 

U. S. in Canada 

55 

55 

55 

438 

1,171 

99 

99 

99 

782 

2,090 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,496 

4,752 

4,872 

5,841 

9,617 

8,029 

8,485 

8,700 

10,431 

17,173 

Canad. in the United States 

231 

281 

231 

787 

364 

412 

502 

412 

1,405 

651 

Total . . . 

7.453 

8,031 

7,929 

13,899 

18,309 

13,310 

14,342 

14,159 

24,820 

32,694 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,892 

2,820 

2,777 

4.624 

14,423 

6,024 

5,874 

5,786 

9,633 

30,048 

U. S. in Canada 

10 

55 

55 

12 

174 

21 

114 

1 14 

24 

363 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,734 

4,503 

4*307 

3,420 

7,026 

9,862 

8,381 

8,973 

7,124 

14,637 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

22 

13 

312 

749 

0 

46 

27 

649 

1,561 

Total . , . 

7,636 

7,400 

7,152 

8,368 

22,372 

15,907 

15,415 

14,900 

17,430 

46,609 

Oats: (i) 











Canadian in Canada . . . . 

3,099 

2,828 

2,473 

4,616 

4,706 

9,685 

8,836 

7,728 

14,426 

14,704 

U. S. in Canada 

374 

478 

520 

159 

712 

1,170 

1,495 

1,626 

496 

2,225 

U. S. in the United States . 

8,795 

9,307 

9,267 

5,812 

9,761 

27,484 

29,084 

28,960 

18,161 

30,504 

Canad. in the United States , 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

32 

7 

’ Total . . . 

12,268 

12,613 

12,260 

10,597 

15,181 

38,339 

39,415 

38,314 

33,115 

47,440 

Maize: 











U. S. in Canada ...... 

2,358 

1,962 

1,576 

570 

410 

4,211 

3,503 

2,815 

1,017 

733 

Of other origin in Canada . 

942 

208 

143 

1,280 

832 

1,682 

371 

255 

2,286 

1,486 

U, S. in the United States . 

15,193 

15,468 

10,354 

5,490 

4,106 

27,130 

27,621 

18,489 

9,803 

7,332 

Total . . . 

18,493 

17,638 

12,073 

7,340 

5,348 

33,023 

31,495 

21,559 

13,106 

9,551 


i) For oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month 

First of the month 

Products 

Dec. , 
1932 

: , NOV. : , 
1932 

1 October/ 
193 * 

Dec, 

1931 

Dec. 

1930 

Dec. 

1932 

Nov. ; 
1932 

: October/ 
1932 

Dec. 

1931 

Dec . 
1930 



■I 

000 centals 


1,000 bushels' 

Wheat: 

Grain 

Flour as gTain . ; 

4,080 

480 

4,776 

528 

3,792 

768 

16,608 

1,104 

7,464 

888 

6,800 

800 

7,960 

880 

6,320 ' 
1,280 

27,680 

1,840 

12,440 

1,480 

Total . . . 

4,560 

5,304 

4,560 

17,712 

8,352 

7,600 

8,840 

7,600 

29,520 

13,920 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

680 
304 
\ 2,544 

760 

368 

3,936 

580 

400 

3,624 

1,100 

432 

3,840 

1,460 

1376 

2,280 

1,417 

950 

4,543 

1,583 

1,150 

7,029 

1,208 

1.250 

6,471 

'2,292, 

1,350 

6,857 

3,042 

4,300 

4,071 


i) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BromhalVs Corn Trade News. 



Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United -States. 


Last day of the month jj last d ay of the month 



Nov. 

October 

Scot. 

Nov* 

■ Nov. 

Nov. 

October 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


1932 

1932 

1932 

*93* 

5930 

1932 

2932 

1932 

1931 

1930 



2 

3 ooo centals 


1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab- 


' 

! 








lishraeats . . . 

7,162 

6,226 

5,342 

7,082 

7,569 

1,457 

1,267 

1,087 

1,441 

1,564 

In public storage and 











at compresses . . 

52,526 

48,343 

39,204 | 

52,620 

40,675 

10,677 

9,827 

7,970 

30,696 

8,398 

Total. . . 

■ 

59,688 

54,569 

44,546 

59,702 

48,244 

12 , m 

11,094 

9,057 

12,137 

9,962 

Stocks 

of Cotton at Bombay and 

at Alexandria. 





Thursday nearest to xst of month 

Thursday nearest to xst of month 


Dec. 

. Nov. 

October 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec 4 

Nov. 

October 

Dec. , 

Dec, ' 


1932 

*933 

.932 

X93X 

1930 

X932 

1932 

1933 

X93X 

1930 



000 centals 


xoqd btdes (x bale = 

a 478, IbS.) 


Bomba v 1 } .... 

2,005 

2,200 

2,684 

1,452 

1,597 

419 

460 

562 

304 

334 

Alexandria .... 

4,137 

3,865 

3,257 

5,522 

4,829 

865 

808 

681 

1,155 

1,010 


X) Stocks field by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities; East, Indian Colton A<$. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-d-BassaL 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


' Countries, 
i Poets, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1st of month j 

Thursday or Friday nearest. to 1st of month 

Dec. 

Nov. 

October 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

October 

f Dec. 

Dec. •. 

1932 

1932 

*93* 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

*93* 

1930, 

■ Descriptions 










x,ooo centals 



1,000 bales (x bale = 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain; 


■ 









American .... 

2,087 

1,686 

1,752 

1,459 

1,925 

437 

353 

366 

305 

403 

Argentine, Brazil,- 






' Ian, etc. . . „ . 

181 

178 

17S 

192 

221 

38 

37 

36 

40 

46 

'Peruvian, etc. . . 

321 

330 

315 

263 

429 

67 

69 

66 

56 

90 

East Indian, etc. 

212 

394 

272 

527 

166 

44 

40 

57 

no 

35 

, Egyptian, Sudan- 









ese 

1,325 

1,323 

1,483 

1,287 

1,297 

277 

277 

310 

269 

271 

Other x ) 

90 

87 

112 

190 

233 

19 

18 

24 

40 

49 

Total . . . 

4,216 

3,798 

4,105 

3,920 

4,271 

882 

795 

859 

820 

894 

Bremen: 











American .... 

2,240 

1,843 

1,398 

1,366 

2,223 

469 

386 

292 

286 

465 

Other 

65 

58 

46 

35 

42' 

13 

12 

10 

7 , : 

• 9 

Total ... 

2,305 

1,901 

1,444 

1,401 

2,265 

482 

398 

302 

293 

.... 471 

Lc Havre: 

American . . . . 

1,104 

935 

624 

821 

1,074 

23! 

196 

131 

172 

225 

Other ...... 

38 

47 

53 

119 

; 126 

8 

10 

11 

25 

26 

Total . , . 

1,142 

982 

677 

940 

1,200 

239 

206 ■ 

142' 

197 

251 

Total Continent 2 ): 











American .... 

4,027 

3,395 

'■ 2,500 

2,703- 

3,532 

843 i 

710 

523 

565 1 

739 

Argentine, Brasil- 











ian, etc. .... 

29 

50 

38 

57 

136 

6 

10 

8 

12 

39 

E. Indian, Austral- 
ian, etc. ... 

94 

70 

64 

115 

182 

19 

15 

14 

24 

38 

Egyptian .... 

j ill 

120 

140 

126 

96 

23 

25 

29 

26 

20 

W. Indian, W. Af- 
■. rican, E. Afri- 











, ' can, etc. . . 

24 

36 

36 

36 

82 

5 

8 

: 7',' 

8 

17 

Total . . . 

4,285 

3,671 

; 2,778 

j 

3,037 

4.028 

\ 

896 

768 

581 

635 

843 J 


x) Includes: W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — 2) Includes Bremen Havre, and other Continental ports , 
Authority: Liverpool Cotton Ass. 




MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise, tor spots) 



16 

Dec. 



25 

Nov. 


Average i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

9 

Dec, 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 

Season 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1931-32 

1930-31 

WHEAT. 










Budapest («): Tisza region ( 78-80 kg. p. hi.; pengc 

12.75 


12.92 


13.10 

13.72 



15.34 

p. quintal) 

12.90 

13.00 

14.16 

12.28 

Braiia: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

590 

605 

620 

615 

630 

294 

362 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

39 Vs 

44 

45 

46 l ,V 

46 s / 2 

60 Vs 

55 Vs 

59 V* 

64 V* 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

46 Vi 

47 V, 

n. 46 Vs 

45 V* 

n. 45 1 }i 

56 

n. 78 Vs 

54"/. 

78 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

47 V* 

47 V* 
55 7 /s 

47 Vs 

47 V* 

48 

71 5 /s 

77 Va 

' 66 Vs 

77 Va 

New- York: No . 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 
Buenos Aires ( 6 ); Barletta (80 kg. p. hectol.; pesos 

54 V; 

54 Vs 

54 V, 

53 7 /r 

69 

90 Vs 

66 »/• 

n. 91 Vs 

paper p. quintal) 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 1 */« % dirt 

■) 5.75 

6.00 

6.20 

6.00 

6.12 

6.48 

6.49 

6.68 

6.83 

(rupees p. 656 lbs.) 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 

29-0-0 

28-8-0 

28-0-0 

28-4-0 | 

28-0-0 

24-2-0 

17-5-6 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

18.70 

19.00 

19.30 

19.40 

19.72 

21.34 

24.70 

23,63 

26.00 

No. 4 Manitoba 

7.88 

8.38 

8.30 

8.13 

8.24 

10.00 

11.73 

10.38 

12,65 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a ) 9.75 

n, q. 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 2 ) 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

9 ) 7.28 

8 ) 7.37 

fl ) 7.54 

8 ) 7.41 

V 7.59 

8.39 

11.44 

8.78 

11.10 

Home grown 

76.00 

77.00 

77.00 

78.00! 

78.25 

76.25 

81.75 

83.10 

95.50 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 3 ). . • 

74.00 

74.00 

74.50 

75.00; 

76.00 

83,25 

105.50 

81.75 

1 12.50 

Paris: Home-grown, 75*77 kg. (francs p. quintal). 

111.75 

1 12.00 

111.50 

113.75 

112.80 

163.65 

167.10 

167.10 

175.00 

Condon: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 
hondon and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) 4 ): 

23/- 

23/~ 

23/6 

23/6 

24/- 

28/5 . 

28/5 

26/5 

27/ f 

South Russian (on sample) ......... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q- 

M )25 /- 

21/7 

24/1 

22/3 

23/7 " 

No. 3 Manitoba 

23/- 

24/6 

25/1 Va 

25/3 

25/1 

28/2 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter 

n. q. 

n< q. 

n, q. 

n. q. ; 

n. q. 

B ) 27/7 

n. q. 

25/3 

26/4 

, White Pacific. 1 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/- 

26/5 

26/7 ■■ 

"■ Rosafe (afloat) 5 ) . . . . 

T )V 21/6 

T) 23/9 

r) 24 /- 

,J ) 23/9 

*) 23/7 

25/8 

22/1 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

ru q- 

, 25/1 

n. q. 

27/- 

; Australian 

241- 

25/- 

25/6 

1 25/9 

26/- 

2816 

! 26/7 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a): Home-grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . . 

110.00 

1 10.00 

110.00 

110.00 

109.50 1 

102.85 

103.00 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton): I, a Plata 6 ) 

8 ) n.i.74 

s ) n.1.78 

V n.1.81 

“) n. 1.77 

# )n, 1.80 

n. q. 

n. 110 /- 

n. 2.21 

1 10 /- 

Ref.. 










Budapest {a): Home-grown (pengo p. quintal). . 

5.95 

6.30 

6.45 

6.60 

6.77 

14,42 

8.89 

■ 12.24 1 

10.79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . . 
Hamburg.c, i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 

15.30 

15.30 

15.40 

15.50 

15.62 

19.00 

. 15.49 

19.00 

17,18 

Russian ( 72-73 kg. p. hi.) . ... . . . ,■ , , . 

n. q. 

ri. q. 

n.q. 

•n. q. 

6,12 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, 9.50 

'mej, 

Xa Plata ( 74*75 kg, p. hi.) . ......... 

9 ) U ) 6 .I 8 

•) u ) 6.26 

8 ) u )6.35 

fl ) u )6.35 

») u }6.40 

8.19 

n. 7.45 

8.36 

n. ' 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. s (cents p. 56 lbs.) 

31 

31 V* 

30 

30 

30 3 V 

46 V* 

44 Vr 

42 V* 

42 V. 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (florins p. quintal). . 

3.95 

3.95 

3.85 

3.80 

3.83 

4.65 

4.67, 

5.13 

4.45 

. . Barley. 










Braiia: Average quality (lei p. quintal;.,-, .. . . 

193 

190 

185 

195 

202 

278 

205 

263 

7p 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs,). . . 

24 7 It. 

25 >/. 

26 V* 

28 V* 

28 V, 

. 35 Vs 

, 22 V* 

34 Vi 

, 26 */s 

/.Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . '. . . , 
Berlin: Home-grown fodder .(Reichsmarks .per. 

23 

25 

27 

32 

30 V: 

: 45 V* 

1 46 Vs 

43 V* 

i 43 Vs 

quintal) , , 1 , , ■; ,. .■ 

16.15 

16.35 

16.45 

16.45 

16.5C 

1 15.05 

■ 19.16 

16.4! 

. 19.5? 

-Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quintal) . '. . . . 

56.00 

57.00 

56.50 

1 58.00 

56.0C 

) 79.0C 

l 68.0C 

77.25 

. 73,25 

,' :: l 45 hdon:; English malting (shillings p. 448 . lbs.) . 
London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels ' (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/5 

37/1C 

I 39/4 

' 35/8? 

Danubian 3 % ... 

18/- 

18/3 

18/1 Vs 

: 18/6 

18/6 

■■ n. q. 

14/3 

n. q. ■ 

15/2 

Russian (Azoff -Black sea) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

- n. q. 

, n. q- 

21/9 

m 13/9 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

19/- 

19/4 Va 

20/3 

19/6 

' 19/6 

24/ K 

) 15/9 

20/11 

! 15/11 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

23/6 

24/- 

' 24/- 

24 h ■ 

23/3 

40/1 

1 25/6 

33/4 

27/8 . 

Groningen (r): Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal). 

4.82 

4.87 

4.87 

r 4.87 


( • 5,7) 

7 4.7- 

f 5.81 

1 . 4.97 

1 ' ' ■ 


«J Saturday prices. — 6 ) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

r) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly, — 2 ) August-Dec. 1930: 78 Kg. p. hi; 
Jan. 1931 - Jan. 1932; 79 Kg. p. hi; afterwards, 80 Kg. p. hi. — 3 ) From July 1931 : No. 1 Hard Winter, Gulf, — 4 ) German on sample: 
1 6 Dec. : n. q. ; 9 Dec.; 24/-; 2 Dec.; n. q. ; 25 Nov. : 23/6; Nov. average: 24/-. — 5 ) August-Nov. 1930: 62Va lbs. per bushel; Dec. 1930 
- Feb. 1931 ; 63 1 / a . lbs.; March - Nov. 1931 : 63 ihs. ; Dec. 193! : 63 1 /# lbs. ; afterwards, 64 lbs. — 6) From April, 1932: dollars per 
quintal — 7) New crop, — 8 ) N° ! Hard Winter. 9 ) Jan.-Feb. shipment. — to) Winter Russian, — 1 1) 71-72 Kg. p, hi. 
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| Average i) 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

16 

Dec. 

9 

Dec. 

2 

Dec. 

25 ' 

Nov. 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 

AND DESCRIPTION 

1932 

1032 

1932 

3932 

1932 

I93 1 

1930 

Season 









1931-32 

1930-31 

Oats. 










Braila; Good quality (lei p. quintal) 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 ibs.) . . . 

180 

19 Vs 

170 

21 3 L 

170 

22 V* 

170 

23 

192 

24 

328 

29 T /s 

187 

26 °/s 
34 8 /s 

285 

31 V« 
24 Vs 

247 

30 

32 V, 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 12 lbs.) .... 

16 Vs 

18 

16 Vi 

16 Vs 

17 

25 / a 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p. 

quintal), 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

5 ) 3.85 

4.00 

4.10 

4.15 

4.40 

4.91 

3.17 

5.33 

3.58 

11.65 

12.15 

12.55 

12.65 

13.17 

13.77 

S4.26 

15.10 

S6.17 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 

82.50 

85.15 

86.25 

87.75 

87.25 

94.25 

73.70 

101.75 

81.00 

London: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 
London and Liverpool c. i. L, parcels (shillings 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

18/9 

20/6 

17/6 

21/3 

18/4 

p. 320 lbs.): 

Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.) 

13/6 

13/9 

14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

Plate (La. q.) 

5 )I 2 /lVa 

3 ) 12/6 

•) 12/6 

12/9 

13/6 

16/2 

10/1 

14/5 

10/9 

, 'Chilian Tawny 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/1 

n. 12 /- 

n. 16/- 

12 /- , 

Milan (b); spot (lire p. quintal): 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

75.30 

74.00 

73.60 

73.95 

"■ Foreign imported. . 

60.00 

62.50 

62.50 

62.50 

62,60 

68.00 

55.75 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 










Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) 

Chicago: No, 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

153 

154 

160 

153 

161 

158 

214 

187 

210 r 

24 

24 Vi 

24 V* 

25 Vi 

26 Vs 

;>8 V* 

70 a /s 

34 

58 V* 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 


3.95 

4.05 

3.97 

4.26 

4.30 

3.95 

4.63 

3.82 

quintal) 

4.02 

Antwerp, spot (francs p. quintal); 







73.00 


71.25 

■ / Bessarabian ■ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

Argentine Ciuquantino 

64.00 

63.00 

65.00 

62.50 

61.75 

57.25 

101.25 

63.30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate. 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. t\ (shillings 

50.00 

51.00 

50.00 

52.00 

52.25 

52,50 

73.00 

57.20 

65.00 

p. 480 lbs.) 2 ): 

■ Danubian 

17/7Va 

1 8/ P/s 

18/3 

17/7 Vs 

18/4 

18/7 

n. 18/11 

n. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate 

17. 7 1 A 

17/lQVa 

17/IOVu 

17/6 

17/10 

36/9 

16/10 

18/2 

15/6 

/ No. '2 White African 

,! ) 18/3 

18/3 

18/6 

18/6 

18/7 

21/2 

n. q- 

n. 20/11 

n, 18/1 

.Milan , ( 6 ):: Home grown (lire p. quintal) . . . . 

I 59.00 

60.C0 

60.00 

58.00 

57.25 

61.75 

50.25 

68.70 

51,90 

Rice (cleaned). 








1931 

1930 

Milan (b): Maratelli (lire p. quintal) ...... 

139.00 

139,00 

141.00 

143.50 

143.50 

139.25 

111.00 

117.35 

152.15 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs,). ,. 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 

215 

n. q. 

220 

227 

229 

260 

260 

249 : '/i 

393 V* 

No. 1 Round white (25 % brckens) . ..... 





: ) ... 

6.12 

8.56 

6.73 

11,36 

N. 2 Japan (40 % ■ bxokens) 

London (a): c. i. f. (shillings p. 132 lbs): 





8 >... 

5.60 

,8.08 

6,20 

10.89- 

Stsanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

1 4/1. Vs 

14/1 V* 

14/3 : 

14/- 

14/- 

13/7 

12/4 

11/11 

14/1 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled 

14/3 

14/3 

14/- 

n. q. 

n. 12/9 

n. q. 

12/3 

13/7 

14/11 

American Blue Rose 

16/9 

17/- 

16/9 

16/6 

16/5 

22/3 

18/3 

18/7 

21/9 

Burma, No. 2 

V) 7/1 

5 ) , ‘) 7/1 

s ) 8 )7/P/ 2 

a ) 9 )7/lVs 

7/3 

8/10 

1 8/2 

7/11 

10/11 

Saigon, No 1 

5 )W/s 

5)u>) 7 /3 

5 ) 9 ) 7/9 

5 ) 10 )7/4Va: 

T)7/l l /t 

7/4 

9/9 

9 h 

■ 8/1 

11/6 

Siam, Garden, No. 13 ) . . . . 

5 ) 9 )7/7Va 

5 )®)7/I0Va 

V) 8 /- 

8/4 

n. q. 

10 /- 

9/5 

14/- 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens p. koku) .... 

22.60 

22.50 

22.50 

n. q. 

19.17 

18.57 

18.00 

18.46 

25,57 

Linseed. 



■ : 







Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 










p. quintal) 

8 ) 9.05 

8.85 

! - 8.90 

8.85 

8.98 

9.87 

11.45 

10.82 

17.19 

Antwerp: Plate {francs p. quintal) . . . ... 
London, c. i. f. {£ p. long ton): 

101.00 

102,50 

! 101.50 

102.75 

100.95 

109.50 

200.00 

146,00 

284.25; 

La .Plata (delivery Hull) 4 ) ........ . 

6 ) 8 -J 5-0 

5 )8-!6-3 

*) 9-0-0 

8 - 1 6 - 3 ! 

8-15-0 

9-4-3 

9-7-2 

8-14-1 

15-0-5 

Bombav bold. 

IMQ -0 

11 - 10-0 

11-8-9 

11 - 10-0 

11 - 11-10 

I HI -6 

13-0-7 

11-9-6 

17-14-4 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 

106 

105 s /* 

106 

" 102 a /J 

105 Vs 

138 

159 V> 

148 

236 

t 


a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday,. prices. 

6 ' The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — e) Yellow Russian: 16 Dec.: n. q. ; 
9 Dec.: n. q.; 2 ! Dec.: n. q.; 25 Nov.; 18/-; Nov. average: 18/-; White Russian: 16 Dec.: n. q.; 9 Dec.; n. q.; 2 Dec.; 18/6; 25 Nov.: 18/-; 

l 8 J 2 \ Fr ° m Ja !? u 5 y Sp edaI V ~~ +> In place of Hull; La Plata. - 5) New crop. - 6) January shipment. - 

iW 8 ™ °n *'■ L%' : n ; l Nov * : 432j 28 ^ ct ' : 4 - 4 5 ; 21 0ct * : 4.70; 0ct - average: 4.67. - 8 ) 18 Nov.: 4,12; 11 Nov.: n. q.; 4 Nov.: 

l 4.24; 21 Qct: 4.40; Oct. average;' 4.39. — 9 ) January-February shipment. — 10 } February-March shipment. 1 
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Average i) 



16 



35 






PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

9 








Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

.Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


AND DESCRIPTION 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

I93X 

1930 



Season 

COTTONSEED. 








1931-32 

1930-31 










Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . 

68.4 

68.8 

70.5 

66.5 

64.1 

56.7 

53.0 

60.0 

,52.2 

Eondon: Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: £ p. 1. ton) s) . 

7-1-3 

7-8-9 

7-1 1-3 

n.6-16-3 

ni-12-6 

5-17-9 

5-14-4 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

COTTON. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents per lb.) 

5.95 

5.81 

5.74 

5.81 

6.16 

6.15 

9.60 

6.20 

10.07 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.) 

6.00 

5.90 

5‘80 

5.90 

6.29 

6.34 

9.96 

6.35 

10.38 

Bombay: M. g. RToach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 

200 

191 

202 

205 

210 

196 

176 E /J 

181 Vs 

131 V* 

Sakellaridis f. g. f , 

13.05 

12.25 

13.15 

13.60 

13.92 

12.60 

14.12 

12.17 

17.12 

Ashxnuni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

11.85 

11.30 

12.35 

12.60 

32.77 

9.S9 

10.75 

9.73 

12.00 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

7.08 

• 6.78 

7.01 

7.36! 

7.39 

7.29 

11.13 

7.44 

11.59 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . , . 

n. 4.65 

n. 4.75 

n. 4.90 

n. 5.00 

n. 5.06 

n. 5.20 

n. 4.47 

n. 4.48 

n. 4.63 . 

Ee Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 
Liverpool (pence per ib.): 

220.00 

214.00 

217.00 

. 

215.00 

222.50 

210.00 

335.00 

216.00 

n; 5.85 

349,00 

n. 6.93 

Middling fair. 

n. 6.41 

m 6.19 

n. 6.45 

n. 6.59 

n. 6.66 

n. 6.30 

D. 6.63 

Middling. . 

5.26 

5.04 

5.30 

5.44 

5.51 

5.25 

5.44 

4.79 

5.72 

S&o Paulo, good fair . 

n. 5.51 

n. 5.29 

n. 5.55 

n. 5.69 

n. 5.76 

5.37 

5.73 

n. 4,98 

5.91 

M. g Broach, fully good 

Sakellaridis, fully good fait 

n. 4.85 

n. 4.64 

n. 4.89 

n. 5.04 

n. 5.09 

n. 4,83 

n. 4.00 

n. 4.34 

n. 4.25 

7.13 

6.77 

7.09 

7.56 

7.75 

7.16 

8.07 

6.76 

9.0S 

Bttxter. 








*93* 

1930 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). .... 
I*eeu warden, Commission for the .Dutch butter ■ 

184.00 

182.00 

180.00 

188.00 

189.50 

222.00 

223.00 

209.00 

■ 

245.00 

quotations: (florins per kg.) . 

0.75 

0.73 

0.75 

0.78 

0.81 

1.18 

1.54 

1.34 

1.66 

Maastricht, auction (b): Dutch (florins p. kg.) . . 
Hamburg, auction (c): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 

1.58 

1.60 

1.60 

1.57. 

1,56 

1.19 

115.95 

1.58 

1.38 

1,70 

with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 

113.19 

112.32 

j 115.47 

119.58 

121.76 

114.71 

131.22 

146.6? 

Kempten (c): Allgi’m butter (Pfennige p. half leg.) 3). 
London !/.’) (shillings p. cwt.): 

no 

10! 

110 

no 

106V: 

97 

135/4 

122 Vs 

110 

128 

- British blended 

121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

1 121/4 

126 - 

133/4 

140/4 

158/8 

Danish. ■ 

126/- 

125/- 

127/- 

128/- 

126/- 

137/2 

! 140/10' 

133/4 

; .153/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

n. q. 

h. q. 

n. q. 

106|- 

107/6 

n.l 18/- 

n. q. 

119/3 

! 134/10 

Dutch. , j 

120/- 

120/- 

120/- 

120/- 

119/6 

143/- 

14?/- 

132' 1 i 

151/11 

Argentine 

94/- 

94/- 

95/- 

96/- 

97/6 

106/10 

114/7 

117/7 

! 135/10 

Siberian 4) . . . ! 

89 h 

89 /- 

91/- : 

91/- 

94/- 

n. q. 

106 h 

n. q. 

1 131/6 
i 135/9 

Australian, salted 

90 h 
94/— 

92 h 

93 h 

95/- 

99/3 

109/10 

114/7 

116/8 

; . New Zealand, salted . . 

96/- 

98/- 

99/- 

106/6 

111/10 

116/2 

119/11 

j 137/8 

CUFEfiH. 









■ ' : ■ 
i. 

Milan (lire per quintal): ■ 









I- ./ ■ 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality of last year’s 









j ■ 

production. ... . . . . , . ... . . . . . 

987.00 

987.00 

1 987.00 

987.00 

980.75 

975.00 

1,100.00 

1,103.00 

1,160,00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . . . . . 
Rome: Roman. pecorino, choice dire p. quintal) . 

615.00 

620.00 

! 645.00 

655.00 

667.50 

546.00 

664.00! 

616.00 

671.00 

1.275.00 

1,275.00 

1,275.00 

1,275.00 

1,275.00 

1,175,00 

1,115.00 

1,121.00 

1,207.00 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 -f (40 % butter fat, with the 










, Country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small: ' 










■ florins p. so kg.) . 

;. Gouda: Gouda 45 -{- (whole, milk cheese, with . 

. the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins 
' ".p*. 50, kg.).". , . , : * . . , .... . . 

25.50 

1 ■ 

■ 

25.00 

26.00 

28.00 

■I 

29.25 

22.12 

35.87J 

32.63 

40.83 

31.00 

32.50 

33.00 

32.50 

33.00 

30.60 

40.25 

37.93 

45.56 

/.'Kempten [c); (Pfennige per half, kg,): 




■ ' •( 





.. 27; 

Soft. cheese, green (30 % butterfat). . . . . 
Kmmenthal from the Allgiiu (whole milk 

.. 19 J/J 

..19 V s 

19 Va 

19 Vs 

■ 1 

21 *n 

23 Vs 

28 Vs 

24 


cheese) rst quality . V ' „ w . . . , . 

, London (rf) (slnliings per cwt.):' . 

";Wli 

■74'Vs 

74 Vs! 

74 V/ 

76 V: 

88 ’/* 

5 ) 91 ;.j 

97 Vs 

■"’> 97 

'■■'E English Cheddar 1 >. . , v .V.'T' 

706/— 

106/- 

706/- 

106/- | 

106/- 

105/2 

95/10 

* 99/10 

103/4 

Canadian. . . . ,■ '.’-V, ■ „ 

: 73/- 

64/- 

73/- 

! 73/- 

; . 73/- 1 

72/6 

72/7 

81 h 

75/9 

93/11 

; ; '"New' Zealand . V ... , . 4':’..’ 

65 /- 

64/6 

: , 63/6 1 

65/- 

67/4 . 

65/4 

63/2 

82/2 

Liverpool (d): Engl. Cheshir.e 5 ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

.. ' , • v . . 

91/- 

91/- 

95/8 

95/8 i 

101/6 

139/6 

91/7 

94/3 

97/5 


a ) Thursday prices. — b) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding 
Wednesday. 

*) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) In place of Hull: Sakellaridis. — 
3) The method of quotation has been changed as from January 1932; actual prices are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to the former 
system. — 4 ) From September 1932: Russian. — 5 ) Average price for all qualities. 


THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING NOVEMBER 1932 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price-indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the 
different countries. The indices collected together have been obtained accord- 
ing to different methods and criteria. A detailed account of the items included 
in each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found 
in the volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled 
" Index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of 
interest to the farmer We refer the reader to this volume for an exact inter- 
pretation of the significance of the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signi- 
ficance of the data available, much care is advisable in their utilisation from an 
international point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to 
reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting formally 
to unite them. The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, 
might easily lead to the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments , 
a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for November* 1932 




compared with those for October, 1932 

compared with those for November, 193 r 

COUNTRIES 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 
Index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 

Index-numbers 
of prices 

Germany ....... 



0.2 

- 0.4 

- 10.9 

- 11,9 

England and Wales . 


+ 

1.0 

■f 0.1 

- 9.8 

— 6.1 

Argentine ...... 


— 

6.6 

— 

— 20.4 

— 

Canada . . . . ... . 


—■ 

1.6 

- 0.3 

— . 20.8 

- 8.2 

Estonia' ...... 


4-' 

6.9 

— 

- 9.4 

— 

United States . . , , 

( a) : 
! b) 

— 

3.6 

0.5 

- 0.8 

— 24.0 

- 6.5 

— 6.4 

Finland. . . . . . . 
Hungary ./ ,. . . ' . 



8.0 

-V *“ 2.5 

- * “ 22.5 

— *“l7.2 


Italy 



0.2 

- 0.8 

— . 2.7 

- 8,2 

New Zealand, .... 


— 

4.3 


— 10.5 

— 

Netherlands. .. . . . 


— 

1.9 

0.0 

- 12.1 

- 135 

Poland . „ . . . : . 


■ +■ ’ 

1.7 

- 0.5 

— 20.7 

14.4 

Yugoslavia , . : ; . .v 


1 c) + 

\ d) -i- 

2.8 

6.3 

j + 1.3 

1 c) — 15,8 

\d)~ 2.2 

) - » I 


<st) Bureau of Agricultural; Economics. — b) Bureau of Labor. — c) Products of the soil- — d) Animal products.* 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

AND 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 — 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin ..... 

99.1 

100.3 

104.2 

118.6 

116.6 

118.3 

115.6 

1 10.9 

119.3 

115.3 

livestock 

63.5 

66.2 

67.5 

71.5 

66.7 

65.4 

71.4 

1 08.2 

83.0 

IS 2.4 

livestock products 

103.4 

98.7 

94.8 

90.3 

89.4 

87.3 

107.4 

131.3 

108.4 

121.7 

Feeding stuffs 

84,4 

85.2 

77.1 

90.5 

94.2 

93.8 

98.7 

87.9 

101.9 

93.2 

Total agricultural products 

87.8 

88.0 

89.0 

91.0 

92.5 

92.1 

98.5 

112.0 

S03.8 

1S3.1 

Fertilizers 1 ) 

69.8 

69.4 

69.2 

68.5 

67.7 

71.5 

72.1 

80.4 

76.5 

82.4 

Agricultural dead stock: 

113.6 

113.9 

114.2 

115.1 

115.5 

116.0 

128.6 

137.4 

130.7 

139.4 

Finished manufactures (« Gebrauchs- 











giiter ») . 

112.5 

113.0 

113.8 

114.3 

116.0 

117.3 

134.2 

151.6 

140.1 

159.3 

General index-number 

93.9 

94.3 

95.1 

95.4 

95.9 

96.2 

106.6 

120.1 

110.9 

.. ' 124.6 

'England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 i= 100 . ' 











Agricultural products ........ 

101 

100 

104 

105 

106 

III 

112 

129 

120 

134 

Feeding stuffs . 

90 

89 

92 

97 

94 

94 

97 

78 

83 

96 

Fertilizers 

88 

87 

87 

89 

89 

91 

90 

100 

96 

101 

'General index-number 2 ) 

91.6 

91.5 

94.6 

94.9 

92.8 

90.6 

97.6 

104.2 

96.5 

114,1 

Argentina 3 ) 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 *= 100 . 











Cereals and linseed 

55.5 

60.0 

64.1 

62.9 

60.4 

59,8 

65.6 

i 59.8 

55.8 

82.3 

Meat . 

60.9 

65.3 

68.3 

70.1 

71.5 

73.7 

91.3 

109.2 

94.3 

109.2 

Hides and skins 

54.7 

54.6 

61.7 

52.8 

47.7 

40.4 

66.3 

70.4 

1 64.5 

71.6 

Wool , , 

40.7 

45.2 

48.0 

43.1 

43.0 

39.6 

58.0 

57.3 

61.2 

67.4 

Dairy products ........... 

53.7 

53.7 

56.2 

57.3 

57.3 

57.3 

70.7 

72.6 

74.5 

1 82.4 

Forest , products 

64.9 

65.2 

62.5 

61.6 

63.3 

66.3 

81.7 

108.7 

99.3 

107.9 

Total agricultural products . . . . . . 

55.1 

59.0 

62.7 

61,1 

59.2 

58.3 

69.2 

69.3 

63.8 

85.9 

Canada 3 ) 

(Internal Trade Brandi 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





1 






1926 = xoo. 

Field products , (grain, etc.) . , , 

36.6 

36.8 

38.9 

41.7 

41.8 

40.6 

46.0 

48.6, 

44.6 

70.0 

Animals, and animal products ... . . 

56.9 

58.4 

60.2 

59.3 

58.3 

59.3 

72.1 

95.9 

77,6 

102.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

42.2 

44,9 

46.9 

48.3 

48.0 

47.6 

55.8» 

66.3 

57.0 

82.3 

Fertilizers ... . ■ , ' . .. . . , ,, 

72.3 

; 72.3 

72.0 

72.4 

.72.0 

72.0 

75,5 

893 

83.0 | 

88.2 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 











■ .etc) 

78.3 

78.6 

78.9 

78.6 

78.5 

78.6 

79.8 

84.9 

80.5 

86.8 

General index-number . . . . „ ■ . . T 

64,8 

65.0 

66.9 

66,8 

66,6 

66.6 

70.6 

79.5 

72.2 

86.6 

Estonia ' . 

' (Central ■ Bureau, of Statistics) ■ 1 











1913 = 100 . 











Commodities imported 4 ) . 

112 

112 

112 

113 

115 

114 

124 ' 

130 

129 

118 

Commodities exported . . . 

63 

57 

54 

■ 51 

53 

53 

70 

89 

76 

103 

Agricultural products imported and export- 
ed 4) 

77 

72 

70 

67 

70 

69 

85 

102 

91 

108 


l Fo [ rU extl ^ nat ’°, n the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication ” lnde 
numbers or Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer ” (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
Crop Report of January 1932 and to page 517 of the “Crop Report" of July 1932. 

i) From July 1932 new series — 2 ) Calculated by the “ Statist ", reduced to base-year 1913 ~ 100. — 3 ) Average data for the year 1931 
are provisional. 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

and 

Classifications 

1932 

2932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

t93Z 

193° 

1931 

1930 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 19 x 3-14 — 100 . 











Cereals 

34 

36 

4! 

43 

42 

44 

57 

80 

63 

100 

.Fruits and vegetables ......... 

57 

59 

68 

79 

S3 

82 

68 

1 14 

98 

158 

Meat animals. 

57 

60 

67 

69 

72 

57 

76 

118 

93 

134 

Dairv products . . 

68 

68 

67 

65 

63 

62 

95 

124 

94 

123 

Poultry and poultry products ..... 

115 

102 

84 

75 

65 

59 

123 

146 

96 

126 

Cotton and cottonseed ........ 

47 

51 

57 

51 

41 

37 

50 

80 

63 

102 

Total agricultural products 

54 

56 

59 

59 

57 

52 

71 

103 

80 

117 

Commodities purchased by farmers 2 ) . 

106 

107 

106 

108 

109 

111 

123 , 

142 

129 

146 

. ■ Agricultural wages 1 ) , 

- 

84 

- 

- 



2)113 

“) 1 50 

116 

152 

■. United States' 

(Bureau of Labor) 

. 1926 — 200 . 






■ 





Crains . 

33.2 

34.4 

37.4 

38.2 

36.7 

37.7 

51.3 

64.0 

53.0 

58.3 

Livestock and poultry ......... 

41.9 

45.0 

51.2 

52.8 

54.1 

46.7 

55.7 

77.7 

63.9 

89,2 

Oilier farm products 

53.9 

52J 

52 J 

50.8 

48.4 

48.2 

63.1 

85.4 

69.2 

9U 

'' Total farm products. . 

46.7 

46.9 

49.1 

49.1 

47.9 

45.7 

58.7 

79.3 

64.8 

88.3 

Agricultural implements ....... 

84.6 

84.7 

84.9 

84.9 

84,9 

84.9 

92.1 

94.9 

94.0 

95.1 

Fertilizer materials . . 

63.5 

63.4 

63.6 

66.4 

66.3 

68.0 

70.1 

82.1 

76,8 

85.6 

Mixed fertilizers. . 

65.6 

663 

66.9 

68.3 

68.8 

69.0 

77.7 

91.1 

82.0 

93.6 

Cattle feed ............. 

40.8 

42.7 

45.9 

47.4 

42.2 

42.1 

59.8 

83.0 

62.7 

99.7 

Non-agriculiural commodities .... 

,67.5 

68.1 

68.7 

68.5 

68.0 

67.8 

71.0 

80.9 

73.0 

85.9 

General index-number ........ 

63.9 

64.4 

653 

65.2 

64.5 

63.9 

68.3 

80.4 

71.1 

86.3 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1936 = 100 . 











'.'Cereals. ■ 


89 

87 

86 

88 

88 

81 

71 

77 

76 

■ Potatoes . . . .. . . . . . . . . ... . 


68 ' j 

68 

71 

93 

73 

49 

51 

68 

76 

Fodder . . . 


67 ! 

65 

66 

67 

! 70 

62 

58 

63 

62 

Meat 


56 ’ 

61 

64 

65 

63 

51 

70 

64 

88 

Dairy products 


76 

74 

71 

73 

68 

88 

79 

76 

84 

Total agricultural products . . . . . 


72 

72 

72 

73 

71 

72 

74 

72 

82 

General index-number 


90 

90 

89 

89 

87 

87 

87 

84 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 = roo. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

69 

75 

80 

80 

87 

90 

89 

80 

- 

— 

General index-number 

82 

80 

90 

89 

94 

96 

99 

92 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Consign© Provinciate delTEcononna 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 = 100 . 











National agricultural products .... 

327.61 

326.81 

328.66 

322.08 

328.78 

345.69 

, 336.84 

373.77 

343.11 

413.39 

General index-number . 

301.89 

304.33 

306.70 

300.06 

299.93 

304,22 

328,74 

379.03 

341.57 

411.04 

Hew Zealand 
(C ensus and Statistics Office) 
Average 2909-13 = 200. 











Dairy produce 

94.5 

102.4 

96.6 

95.5 

89.4 

86.5 

102.5 

■\ ' 

98.9 

120.6 

Meat 

100.3 

95.5 

100.0 

109,0 

: 106.6 

113,3 

118.5 

' — 

130.1 

171.2 

Wool 

60.0 

66.8 

66.4 

57.8 

55.5 

58.4 

66.3 

— - 

67.9 

100.3 

Otter pastoral produce . : 

62.0 

63.1 

53.4 

57.9 

59.0 

50.9 1 

69.1 


76.7 

124.3 

All pastoral and dairy produce . . . 

84.2 

88.1 

86.0 

85.8 

82.2 

82.7 

94.1 

— 

96.5 

127.9 

Agricultural produce . ' . . .. ». A. . 

95.6 

95.4 

95.7 

83.1 

84,8 

105,5 

105.4 


115.5 

126.7 

All pastoral , dairy'' and: ' agricultural 











produce . . ... . . . . . . . . 

84.5 

88.3 

86.2 

85.7 

82.3 

83.4 

94.4 


97,0 

127.8 


x) 1910-14 = 100.' — . 2 } October* 



Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

Nov. 

1932 

Oct. 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

August 

1932 

July 

1932 

June 

1932 

Nov., 

193 : 

Nov. 

1930 

Year 

1931 

1930 

Norway i) 











(Kg!. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 ~ 100 . 











Cereals . 

116 

116 

118 

118 

124 

125 

no 

101 

125 

112 

Potatoes 

72 

75 

73 

86 

144 

150 

119 

155 

130 

150 

Pork 

95 

100 

94 

87 

90 

84 

88 

102 

96 

86 

Other meat 

101 

105 

109 

115 

117 

108 

121 

192 

218 

138 

Eggs 

142 

120 

109 

85 

78 

67 

132 

179 

108 

96' 

Dairy products 

131 

131 

132 

125 

123 

122 

133 

158 

156 

129 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

104 

104 

106 

107 

105 

104 

102 

115 

121 

103 

Maize 

91 

92 

95 

94 

90 

87 

81 

97 

108 

8 ? 

Fertilizers . 

87 

81 

89 

89 

89 

89 

86 

101 

105 

90 

Netherlands 











(Directie van den Eandbouw) 











Average 1924-25 to 192 S -29 » 100 . 











Products of the soil 

43 

44 

46 

49 

51 

49 

59 

61 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products 

55 

55 

51 

49 

52 

53 

57 

77 

a) 56 

2 ) 77 

Total agricultural products 

5! 

52 

50 

49 

52 

52 

58 

73 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

100 

a) 93 

2 ) 99 

General index-number 3 } 

52.1 

52.1 

51.4 

50.7 

51.4 

52.8 

60.2 

74.4 

77.8 

65.7 

. Poland 4) 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1917 »» 100 . 











Products of the soil ......... 

40.8 

41.8 

. 42.7 

43.7 

47.3 

54.6 

59.1 

47.6 1 

56.7 

53.9 

Products of agricultural industry ... 

52.7 

53.8 

55.2 

59.1 

61.2 

65.7 

68.7 

65.4 ; 

78.4 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin ..... 

46.7 

47.8 

48.9 

51.2 

54.2 

60.3 

64.2 

56.1 ! 

66.9 

60.0 

Animals 

39,2 

41.4 

.43.7 

45.6 

45.6 

46.9 

43.7 

72.7 

81.6 

55.8 

Dairy products . 

67.1 

53.5 

55.8 

47.7 

50.8 

45.9 

76.9 

97.0 

74.9 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

50.1 

46.7 

49.0 

46.8 

48.2 

46.8 

56.4 

84.0 

78.6 

60,8 

■ Total agricultural products ..... 

47.8 

47.0 

48.6 

48.9 

51.2 

53,7 

60.3 

66.2 

71.3 

59.7 

Fertilizers 

107.6 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

118.5 

124.7 

126,3 

120.2 

Industrial products 

673 

68.8 

69.8 

69.7 

67.7 

68.1 

74.5 

88.9 

94.2 

79.4 

General index-number . . . * . , , . 

58.4 

58.8 

60.1 

60.2 

60.4 

61.8 

68.2 

78.6 

83.8 

70.5 

Yugoslavia 



.:.! 








(National Bank 











of , the , Kingdom of ■ Yugoslavia) 



] 








'■ 1936 ==, 100 . .. 



' 








Products of the soil 

59.7 

58.1 

57.7 ! 

64.0 

73.2 

122 

70.9 

71.4 

96.7 

74.3 

Animal products 

60.2 

58.5 

56.8 

53.6 

57,2 

55.0 

63.6 

95.1 

97,7 

72.2 

Industrial products 

67.6 

67.5 

64.0 

63.4 

63.4 j 

63.4 

68.7 

74.8 

80.2 

71.4 

General index-number 

64.7 

63.9 

61.8 

62.6 

65.6 

64.9 

68.6 | 

79.2 

88.8 

72.9 


The agricultural years refer to the period! April 1 -March 31. 2 ) Agricultural year July 1-June 30. — 3 ) Calculated by the Central 

Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 =* 100. — 4 ) Average data for the year 1931 are provisional. 


RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes) 


VOYAGES 

16 

Dec. 

1932 

9 

Dec. 

1932 

2 ' 

Dec. 

1932 

25 

Nov. 

1932 

Nov, 

1932 

Dec. 

1931 

Average 

Dec, 

1930 

Commercial 

Season 











1931-32 

193031 

Shipments or? Wheat and Maize. - 











Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . 

(shill 

per 

n. q. 

14/1 3 / 2 

13/- 

14/- 

14/1 Vn 

ti.15/4 

14/7 

14/6 

13/11 

Black .Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 

long 

ton) 

10/1 v a 

10/- 

10/- 

9/9 

10/3 

30/11 

10/lOVs 

10/30 

10/10 

St. John, to Liverpool 1) . . . . . 


2/- 

2 /- 

2/- 

n- q. 

n. q. 

1/8 

1/6 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . | 



n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

— 

— 



Montreal to United Kingdom . . . 

(shill 

per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2/6 

2/3 

2 h 

n. q* 

n. q. 

5 ) 0.08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 

4S0 lbs.) 

*).2/- 


l ) 21- 

V 2/- 

L ) 21- 

l ) 2/7 

:i ) 2/2 

2/6 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1) . . . . 1 


■ 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/7 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

Northern, Range to II. K./Continent. : 



n. q. 

") n.0.06 ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 V a 

ft ) 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh, per 

long 


t S 








ton) . 


23/- 

23/- j 

22/3 

n. q. 

n.22/6 

23/10 

23 j- 

n. 22/2 

22/3' 

'Vancouver to 'Yokohama 1} (gold 8 per sh. 

ton). 

2.00 

2.00 j 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2/30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.72 

La' Plata Down River 2) to U. K.j 












Continent.' . 



n.16/3 

16/3 | 

n.16/3 

n. q. 

n. 12/9 

16/2 

17/4 Vs 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River. 3) to U. K. Con- 1 


per 










tinent.. . . . . 


18/- 

17/6 ' 

17/6 

17/- 

15/9 

17/S 

19/1 Vs 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4) 
Western Australia to U. K.j Con- 


ion) 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/9 

n. q. 

19/3 

tinent 



27/6 

27/6 ■ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.26/6 

29/1 

30/4 Va 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe . / (shill, per 

Burma to IT. K./Continent. , . . i long ton) 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

u.27/6 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 

I n : 9- 

*) 25/6 
26/4 

l ) n.19 /- 
n.19/3 

X93I 

1930 

24/3 

23/9 

n. 18/1 1- 

n, 17/8' 


l) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2 } “ Down River” includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La Plata. — 3) " Up River ” includes the 
ports on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Coiastine, Santa- Fe and Parana) are subject to 
an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in “scale terms”, 10% is added to arrive at rates per long ton. — 5) Freight 
in gold $ per 100 lbs, (in the case of a Joss of 25 % in the value of the shilling, 10 $ c. per 100 lbs. are equal to sh. 2/8 per quarter). 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage of premium + or of loss ( — ) of different currencies in respect of their .rity 

• .WITH THE DOLLAR i) r A' 


COUNTRY 

Exchange 

16 

Dec. 1932 

9 

Dec. 1932 

Dec. 1932 

25 ' '■ 

Nov. 1932 

/'Germany ...... ... . . , . . - 

Berlin 


0.4 

0.4 

1 

0.4 

- 0.4 

Argentina . . 

New York 

— 

39.3 

~ 39.3 

— . 

39,3 

— 39.3 

.'Belgium . ' . ■ . . 

Brussels 

r— 

0.5 

- 0.4 

~r 

0.3 

" . 0.4 ’ 

Canada''.'''.' . . . . 1 ', , 

New York 

— 

12.5 

- 14.5 

— 

15.0 

15.5 " 

.Denmark; 

Copenhagen 

. — 

36.3 

- 37,8 


37.3 

- 37.6 

Egypt 1 

Great 'Britain 1 ........ . j 

■ . • London ■ 


32.1 

- 33.7 

- 

34.1 

33.9 

France 1 

Indo-China J 

' Paris. ■ '• 

- 

0.4 

- 0.4 

~ 

0.4 ' 

0.4 

Hungary 

. Budapest ■ 


0.0 

0.0 


0.0 

0.0 

India 

■. London. 

' : 

31.5 

- 33.0 

'■ 

33.5 

33.3 

Italy 

Milan / 

— 

2.7 

2.5 

■. K ' 

3.5 

2.8 

Japan. ............. 

, New . York' 


57.6 

- 58.5 

— 

59.1 

: - , 57.4 

Netherlands 

.Amsterdam 


0.0 

- 0.1 


0.0 

0,0 

Rumania . ' . , 

New York 


1.2 

n. q. 

+ 

1.2 

n. q. 


_ j) The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. 'With the aid of the table of reciprocal 
parities of the currencies considered, given at the next page of this Crop Report, and the percentages indicated above, it is possible to obtain the 
reciprocal prices of the different currencies at the rates to which the quotations of the Monthly Crop Report refer. 


Prof. AlesSandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituio, Dir sit ore responsabile. 

■ 23-XI1-I932. <;'l 




MONTHLY BULLETIN 

.. OF 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


■GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 
Miscellanea. 

I. — General agronomy. 

Soil Science. 

Research on the catalytic power of soils. — By catalytic power is meant 
the power, varying in degree in different soils, of decomposing hydrogen peroxide with 
liberation of oxygen. At the Central Agricultural Experiment Station of Bucharest 
M. C. P. Radu has studied the various factors governing the catalytic power and 
lias obtained the following results 

(1) The power is dependent in the first place on the surface of contact offered 
by the colloidal complex of the soil; in general the greater this surfaces is, that is to say, 
the finer and more dispersed are the humus and clay, the greater is the catalytic power. 

(2) O11 the other hand it is reasonable to suppose that tills power is also 
•correlated with the number of microorganisms in the soil. The writer’s analyses in 
fact showed the existence of such a relationship, more qualitative than quantitative, 
and showed also that the slower the catalytic action of the soil the more certain is the 
participation of microorganisms, and vice versa. 

(3) The catalytic power depends to a large extent on the soil type, which must, 
be taken into account in interpreting the analytical results. 

(4) No relationsliip could be found between the pH of exchange acidity and the 
catalytic power of the soil. 

<■■■; {Die Lcindwirisohafilichen Versuchs-Stationen, Berlin, 1931, Band 112, Heft 1-2, 
PP- 45-54). 

Determination of soil requirements in potash and phosphoric acid by 
laboratory, methods in HUNGARY. -4 — This question has been studied bv Dr. E. 
Becker at the Soil Science Laboratory of the Royal Hmigarian Institute of Chemistry 
at Budapest, using the methods of Lemmermann (soil extraction with a 1 % citric acid 
solution), of Sigmond (extraction with 1 % nitric acid) and of N EUB AUER (analysis 
•of germinating rye seedlings). '■ - 

It was found that acid soils are in geneial less well supplied with nutritive principles 
than soils which are saturated with bases or calcareous soils. 

The pH of the soil and its lime content are also important as regards the results 
given by the different methods. The methods of Lemmermann and NEUBAUER cannot 
therefore be recommended for highly calcareous soils. 

The Sigmond method, used not only for PH^bnt also for K 2 0, gave similar results 
to the Neubauer method. On an average 100 mg of ICO found with the Neubauer 
method correspond to 150 mg indicated by the Sigmond method. 

( Mezogazdasagi Kutatdsok (Agricultural Research), Budapest 1931, IV. Evfolyam 
10. Szam, p. 370-381). 
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Influence of lime ox the growth of Aspergillus in soil potash tests. • — 
Prof. H. X iklas, the inventor of this ingenious method, has in collaboration with G, 
Vies MEIER and H. Poschenrieder made interesting observations leading to the following 
conclusions: - 

(1) lime (already occurring in the soil as carbonate or added to the Aspergillus 
cultures as carbonate or citrate) definitely affects the Aspergillus growth. 

(2) Its influence depends on its degree of solubility. 

(3) The weight of Aspergillus mycelium obtained in tests of calcareous soils 
is in consequence of the nutritive action of the lime generally too high and tends thus 
to give an erroneous estimate of the potash requirements of such soils. This important 
fact should be taken into account in interpreting results obtained by the N iklas method. 

(Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenemdhrung, Dimgung und Bodenkunde, Berlin 1932, 24. 
Band, Heft 3-4, p. 167-178). 

Effect of temperature upon nitrogen fixation by Azotobacter . — The 
A zotobacter group is widely distributed. The literature of the subject contains an 
abundance of citations of its presence throughout the United States, in Java, 
Japan, India, Denmark, etc. 

When the great climatic variations between these countries are considered the ability 
of A zotobacter to meet environmental conditions is remarkable . 1 hus various investigators 
have been led to study the optimum conditions for nitrogen fixation by these organisms. 
But as regards optimum temperatures the. opinions of different workers are widely 
divergent. In view- of this fact R. A. Greene undertook a stud} 7 of the subject at the 
University of Arizona (U. S. A.) on a number of soil samples from the principal agricul- 
tural sections of the State. The results obtained w 7 ere as follows 

Azotobacter was found to be present in over 90 % of the soils examined and the 
physiological activitty of the six recognised species was determined at different tempe- 
ratures. These species arranged in decreasing order of their nitrogen fixing power 
are: — A. agilis, A . vinelandii, A. beijerinckii, A. chrooooccum, A. vitreus and A. woods- 
townii. The two last were not active fixers at an ^temperatures . 

The cultures of Azotobacter isolated from Arizona soils fixed nitrogen in increasing 
quantities from 18 0 C. up to a maximum of 30° for A . vinelandii , A, vitreus and A, wood- 
stownii and of 32. 5 0 for A. agilis, A. beijerinckis and A. chroococcimi. Above these 
temperatures the fixation diminished progressively to 40° C., at which temperature 
it wa still appreciable and became negligible at 42.5°. 

These temperatures considerably exceed those which have been observed in Eu- 
rope. The writer concludes that the Azotobacter flora of Arizona .soils has been sub- 
jected to high temperatures for a long period of time and has become adapted to the 
environment and consequently they are able to fix nitrogen at higher temperatures than 
cultures of Azotobacter which come from soils of more temperate regions. 

(Soil Science, Baltimore 1932, Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, pp. 153-161). 

T. B. 

Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

World production of synthetic ammonia by the Casale process. — At the 
close of 1931 there w r ere operating throughout the world 28 Casale ammonia plants 
.with a total daily capacity of 1777 metric tons of anhydrous NHs . The Casale Com- 
pany is directing its attention to perfecting the process with a view to further reducing 
production costs 
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The following table shows the distribution of the factories and the daily capacity 
of production per country; 


Country 


Germany . . 
Belgium . . . 
Canada . . . 
Spain .... 
United States 
France . . . 
Chosen (China) 
Italy .... . 
Japan .... 
Russia . . . 
Switzerland . 
Jugoslavia . . 


Number of Daily capacity 
factories in metric tons NH 3 


l 

4 

i 

i 

I 

io 

i 


i 

i 

i 


150 

260 

8 

15 

106 

396 

480 

57 

162 

4-s 

23 


(The American Fertilizer, Philadelphia, 1932, Vol. 76, No. 8, p. 34). 


Aqua ammonia as a nitrogen fertiliser. — - Attempts to use aqua ammonia 
as a nitrogen fertiliser have until comparatively recently been confined largely to the 
use of ammonia liquors obtained as by-product of gas manufacture (see this Bulletin 
1930, No. 3, p. 96). These attempts have met with indifferent success. In some cases 
beneficial results have been secured, in others toxic effects on vegetation produced by 
associated by-products have discouraged the use of the liquors. 

Recently interest in the possibility of using aqua ammonia as a direct source" of 
fertiliser nitrogen has been revived because of the increase in the world's supply of 
fixed nitrogen, most of which is fixed as ammonia. It is a question of considerable 
economic importance because uncombined ammonia is the cheapest form of fixed 
nitrogen. 

For these reasons work was undertaken by A. B. Beaumont and G. J. Parsings 
at the Massachusetts Experiment Station to determine some of the conditions under 
which aqua ammonia can be used as a fertiliser and its availability in comparison with 
other nitrogen fertilisers. 0 

First an experiment on the effect of aqua ammonia on germination was carried 
out, using ammonium hydrate with a specific gravity of 0.9 and containing 23.46 % 
nitrogen. This solution was used at the rates of 30, 60 and 90 lbs of N per acre and 
was added to the soil in such quantities of water as to bring the soils up to 50 % of 
their water-holding capacity. Seeds of maize, oats, tobacco, red clover, timothy and 
lettuce were planted 1-7-14 days after application of the hydrate. 

In a second experiment the effect of concentration of hydrate on germination and 
stand was studied. Hydrate equivalent to 30, 60 and 90 lbs of N per acre was used in 
concentrations made by diluting the concentrated hydrate 5-10-20 times. 

Next a series of vegetative experiments were conducted fot the purpose of deter- 
mining the effect of N in aqua ammonia on the growth and composition of maize, 
tobacco, oats, red clover, timothy and strawberry in comparison with two of the 
most common inorganic nitrogen fertilisers, sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate. 

The main results were as follows:— 

(1) Aqua ammonia applied to tilled soils at rates varying from 30-120 lbs N 
per acre did not impair germination or stand of maize, oats, tobacco, red clover, timothy 



or lettuce. leaves of grass were burned 5> by surface application of aqua ammonia 
diluted 5 • and 10 times, but the injury was confined to the portion of the plant above 
ground and was temporary. 

(2) Seeds of the above crops were planted as soon as 5 hours after application 
of 30, 60, 90 and 120 lbs of N per acre in aqua ammonia in dilutions of 5, 10 and 20, 
without injuring germination and stand. 

(3) As a carrier of fertiliser nitrogen, aqua ammonia proved to be about 70 % 
as effective as ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate in both pot and fiield experi- 
ments, except in the. case of red clover, which was apparently able to fix enough at- 
mospheric nitrogen for its needs. 

(4) The reason for the low efficiency of aqua ammonia cannot satisfactorily 
be explained on the basis of volatilisation of ammonia, nitrification, soil reaction or 
texture. Fixation of the ammonium ion by the soil offers a possible explanation which 
should be investigated. 

(The American Fertiliser, Philadelphia, 1932,) Vol. 76, No. 9, pp. 9-10, 28, 30). 

Influence of phosphates on the phosphoric acid content of the peant. — 
It is now a well-known fact that in parts of South Africa, Austrialia, New Zealand 
and elsewhere the soil is so poor in phosphoric acid that the forage it produces is defi- 
cient in the P 2 0 5 required for bone formation and stock fed on it develops deficiency 
diseases unless supplied with a phosphate supplementary ration (bone meal, etc.). In 
England and France the best fatting pastures are richei in phosphates than the inferior 
•ones. . 

Is it possible to increase the P 2 0 5 content of forage by applying phosphate dressings ? 
Research in New Zealand and the United States has already proved that it is pos- 
sible. Further studies have been undertaken by Beair and PRINCE at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station to determine by means of pot and field experiments 
with wheat, barley, oats and rye (grain and straw), maize (grain and forage), timothy 
hav, soybean hay, rape and potatoes, whether applications of superphosphate over 
a number of years (up to 32) had increased the P 2 0 5 content of the plants. The fol- 
lowing were the main results obtained: — 

The soils used in the experiments varied in P 2 0 5 content from 0.1 to 0.8 % 
but the P 2 0 3 content of the soil evidently had little or no influence of the P a O s con- 
tent of the crop, since soybeans grown ou loam containing 0.8 % P 2 0 - contained no 
more phosphoric acid than did those gjbown on loam containing about 0.1% of P 2 0 5 , 

Light applications of super-phosphate (100-250 lbs per acre) did not, in most 
cases, influence the P 2 0 3 content of the crop. With heavier applications (500-1000 
lbs per acre) there was usually some increase in the P 2 Q 5 content of the dry matter. 
In some cases the increase was as much as 40 

In the case of potatoes, however, increasing the amount of super-phosphate applied 
seemed to have no influence on the P 2 0 5 content of the crop. 

In mixed herbage the P 2 0 5 content was increased by phosphate treatment. How- 
ever, attention is called to the fact that such increases may be due to changes in the 
type of vegetation which the phosphate treatment causes rather than actual increase 
in a specific plant. 

In comparison with the changes that may be wrought in the. nitrogen content of 
plants by the application of nitrogenous fertilisers, the changes in phosphorus content 
produced by phosphate treatments are relatively small. There may however un- 
doubtedly be conditions in which it would be profitable to apply large quantities of 
super-phosphate for the purpose of increasing the P 2 0 3 content of the crops. 

(Journal of A gricitlUiml Research, Washington 1932,, Vol. 44, No. 7, pp. 579-590), 



Cancer and cuemicae FERTidiserS. — 111 Northern France a number of doctors 
are of the opinion that cancerous affections have been increasing of recent years and 
the question is raised whether the abundant rise of chemical fertilisers, particularly of 
nitrate of potash, may perhaps he a factor in the increase. The connexion may seem' 
strange hut is justified by the suspicious raised by potash salts for some time in cancer 
experimental research. 

A. series of studies on this question have .been carried out by Dr. Maire Amero, 
author of a doctorate thesis on the Role des metaux dans la pathogenie des cancers (Paris, 
1929, published by Marcel Vigne). He put forward the following questions for solution: 

(1 ) If it can be proved that potash is a factor in prodneing cancer, can a potash - 
rich food be accused of favouring the development of cases of cancer ? 

(2) If so, is the application of potash fertilisers to plants used for human food 
capable of modifying the composition of the food to such an extent that potash fertil- 
isers may be regarded as a cause of cancer ? • 

It had already been observed by the writer that the radioactivity of potassium 
may play an important role in cell division in cancerous growths: the greater tile K 
content of the cancerous tissues the more the malignity of the tumour increases, and 
vice versa. This together with the fact that our foods contain K would seem to point 
to a possible malignant action of the K contained in foodstuffs. It is however very 
difficult to prove the harmful action of a food too rich in potash and even if it could 
be proved it would not necessarily follow that potash manures are the cause of the 
trouble, for it has yet to be proved that such fertilisers modify the mineral composition 
of foodstuffs (of. above, on the influence of phosphates 011 crop plants). 

After a careful study of this side of the question the following conclusions -were 
drawn: — 

(1) As regards the potash content of cultivated plants there are greater differ- 
ences between species and varieties than those which can be attributed to potash fer- 
tilising, the latter being often insignificant thongh genuinely existing. 

(2) A considerable portion of potash may be removed in the cooking of vegeta- 
bles and thus annul any possible effects of fertiliser. 

(3) The potash content of bread is influenced more by the variety of the wheat 
and the degree of milling of the flour than by application of fertilisers to the land. 

(4) It would be w r ell to emphasise the fact that chemical fertilisers affect the 
mineral composition of plant tissues very little, in opposition to the opinion current in 
medical circles. 

(5) It would appear difficult to decide in favour of a cancer producing action of 
potash fertilisers; the question is still too full of unknown quantities for such a view to be 
retained in the face of the observed facts. 

(6) Research on the subject should however be continued over a number of 
years before a definite opinion can be formed. 

(Annales agronomiques, Nouvelle Serie, i^ re annee, No. 6, p. 793-817), 

II, — Crops of Temperate Regions, 

On the production of chlorophyll in roots exposed to light. — There is an interesting 
article on this subject by M. R. J. GanThERET in the Comptes rendus des seances de 
V Academic des Sciences, No. 17, 1932. Roots, with the exception of aerial roots, are 
known to be incapable of forming chlorophyll, but in the course of some experiments 
on the culture of detached roots of barley the writer observed by chance a green 
coloration of the roots. He therefore investigated the conditions under which the green 
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colour may be produced by growing the -roots in various culture media. The colour 
generally begins in the oldest parts and is localised at the base of the rootlets, hater 
other green points appear in the- younger parts and finally the chlorophyll extends to 
the extremities of the roots. Microscopic examination of the roots shows that the 
chlorophyll is not distributed uniformly but is arranged in two symmetrical bands, and 
that the root is seldom green throughout its whole length, the pigment being absent in 
some regions, Large, distinctly green,- chloroplasts were observed which seemed to be 
confined to the cortical parenchyma; the piliferous layer was always free from chloro- 
plasts, while the cells of the layer immediately above the endodermis contained most. 

This greening of barley roots placed in the light did not appear to be exceptional 
as it was observed also in roots of lupin and radish. 

Thus these experiments show that roots of barley are capable of producing 
chlorophyll when placed in the light. This phenomenon, the cause of which is not yet 
determined, occurs only in old roots, is more readily produced in detached than in intact 
roots and seems to be favoured by the presence of sugar in the culture medium. . It 
seems to be indicated therefore that it may be caused by a certain concentration of 
sugar which is undoubtedly necessary in the formation of the chlorophyll molecule. 


Position of the tieeering node and frost resistance. — Th e Annates Ag- 
ronomiques for March- April 1932 contain a study on this subject by M. R. Friedberg. 
A number of writers have sought a correlation between frost resistance in cereals and 
certain external morphological characters such as the surface, colour and downiness 
of the leaves, size of stomata and tillering faculty, atid in particular between the depth 
of the tillering node of a variety and its winter hardiness. 

Experiments of the writer showed that the varieties regarded as resistant and 
fairly resistant all show a deeper tillering node than the {susceptible varieties. 

There would thus appear to be a certain correlation between a low tendency to 
elongation of the rhizome, i, e., a deeply situated tillering node, and frost resistance. 
Such a correlation seems reasonable since the deeper the tillering node the less will 
be the risk of damage to the growing point by frost. The current opinion that the till- 
ering node of wheat varieties is formed at a uniform distance from the soil surface is 
erroneous. For a given variety the depth of the tillering node increases with the depth 
of planting; at an equal planting level different wheat varieties form their tillering node 
at different depths. The position of the node is a varietal character and is influenced by 
environmental conditions, particularly by the light during the early development of 
the plant. The tendency to produce a tiller from the coleoptyl, which is also a varietal 
character, allows of recovery after the growing point has been destroyed by frost, which 
explains how it is that varieties such as “ Goldendrop ,, although susceptible to frost, 
recover better than other varieties of equal susceptibility but seldom developing tillers 
from the coleoptyl. 

A case of Unilateral inheritance in wheat. — Pollination of the hybrid barbless 
wheat K3 of Schribaux with pollen from barbed Rieti wheat gave 18 plants, of which 
17 had characters intermediate between the two parents and 1 reproduced completely 
and without variation the characters of Rieti wheat. The Rieti characters were retained 
fully during 3 successive generations. 

A similar case of total absorption of the characters of the male parent by the female 
parent, showing the occasional dominating influence of the male, was recorded by Mie- 
Eardet in the strawberry under the name of 4 false hybrids ■*, was verified by Soems- 
Taubach in Oenothera , and again by MiEEARDET in vines. But these cases were of 
cross-breeding between two species often botanically far apart. The case reported 
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above is on the other hand of two varieties of the same species, Triiicum vulgar e, the 
female parent being already a hybrid variety. It is an exception to the famous law of 
Mendel which is now a rule rather than a law of heredity. 

(P. Vi At A, Comp Us rendus de V Academic d* Agriculture de France, 10 fevrier 1932). 

Relationship between the growth of various, parts of the seedling of 

THE MELON AND THE QUANTITY OF RESERVE MATERIALS AVAILABLE TO THE EMBRYO. — 
P. Chouard and G. TEISSIER have determined quantitatively the effect of removing 
part of the cotyledons of a non-albuminous seed on the growth of the seedling. The 
seed of Cucumis Melo was used and it was found that in seedlings grown from sectioned 
seeds the order and chronology of the phenomenon are exactly the same as in normal 
plants, but the dimensions reached by the different parts of the plant are reduced in 
proportion to the amount cut from the seed. The average final length of the hypoeotyl 
is proportional to the weight of the seed after cutting, and the same applies to the 
weight of the root, so that at the end of growth the relationships between the different 
parts of the plant are the same as in the control plants. 

( Comptes rendus de V Academic des Sciences , Paris, 1932, tome 194, No. 17). 

Contribution to the study of the phenomenon of the " vEraison ”, — - 
.When the variation in the sugar and acid contents in the developing grape is followed 
by analysis up to maturity the increase in both is found to be at first slow and steady* 
then there comes a sudden enrichment in sugar and a fall in acidity, the " veraison ”, 
after which the sugar continues increasing slowly. The sudden increase ill sugars 
cannot be attributed to more intense assimilation and it is reasonable to suppose they 
come from reserves previously accumulated in the plant. 

Experiments carried ont to determine what part of the plant contributes its reserves 
in this way showed that of the increase in the content of saccharifiable materials and 
sugars in the whole of the organs in which this increase has been found, 88 % goes 
to the grapes and 12 % to the roots. The other parts of the vine contributed to the 
sugar increase in the following proportions:— trunk and woody parts 42 %, herbaceous 
shoots 31 %, leaf blades 23 %, petioles and grape stalks 4 %. The interesting fact 
is thus the participation of the trunk and branches in the “ Veraison ” and the non- 
participation of the root. 

(P. Viala, L. Moreau and ViNET, Comptes rendus de V Academic d* Agriculture 
de France , 10 fevrier 1932). 

D. K. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 

Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture in the Province of Salta, Argentina. 

A summary is given below of an interesting report by Mr. Miguel J. Mint- 
ZER of the Experiment Station of Salta, transmitted by Mr. Carlos Girola. 

The province of Salta may be divided into four different agricultural regions. 
The first corresponds to the Departments of Oran and Campo Santo where 
sugar cane is universally cultivated and the tropical forests (Department of 
Oran) and tropical tree fruits (Campo Santo) are exploited. The second is an 
arid subtropical region extending over the north-eastern part of the province, 



known as (i Chaco Salteno The third zone comprises the valley of Derma,, 
which is the best cultivated, in the province. The only subtropical crop grown, 
is tobacco, the rest being crops of temperate regions. Intensive stock-breeding- 
has also been carried on in this valley but unfortunately it has been seriously 
affected by the stopping of the export trade with Chile. The fourth zone extends, 
over the south and east t>f the province. Owing to the high altitude of the 
greater part of this zone mainly crops of temperate climates are grown. Sub- 
tropical crops find suitable conditions only in the Departments of Rosario*, 
Frontera and Meton. Thus it may be said that in the province of Salta there 
are really only two zones where tropical and subtropical crops are grown, namely,, 
the Departments of Oran and Campo Santo and the Derma Valley. 

I. - Tropical agriculture in the Department of Oran. — Oran is. 
particularly famed for its forest trees (oak, cedars, tecoma, Avdlanedae Speg.,. 
Myroxylon pentiferum X,.) growing in a special phyto-geographical zone. 

According to the latest studies of D. Hauman this zone belongs to the geo- 
logical formation known as “ Tucumian-Bolivian V This formation occurs also 
as outcrops in the Derma valley surrounded by other formations named monte > 
so that the existence of the Tucumian-Bolivian zone is not dependent solely 
on climatic but also on ecological factors. 

The presence of a tropical vegetation in the ravines of the Derma valley 
at an altitude of over 1500 m. above sea level is of considerable importance 
for the future development of tropical agriculture in the province of Salta, in 
that it shows that all the sufficiently healthy regions of the valley could be 
settled by Europeans, Planters would be able to grow such tropical crops as 
the cherimoyer (. Anona Cherimola), mango, papaw, avocado, banana and all 
kinds of citrus. 

The previously prosperous forestry is now completely decadent. This fact 
is attributed to the importation of European timbers which are sold cheaply 
and so prevent the indigenous tropical timbers from obtaining a profitable 
market; further, the costs of exploiting the forests in Oran are high and the 
rail transport rates are practically prohibitive. The high cost of working the 
forests is due to the valuable timber being nearly exhausted and it is thus, 
necessary to go from place to place to find suitable trees. The primitive methods 
used also can only result in the rapid disappearance of the few remaining 
stands of rare species. 

Sugar cane cultivation is also well developed in this zone. The whole 
production is utilised by the two factories, the larger of which is at Tabacal 
(Oran) and the other in the Department of Campo Santo. 

The plantations extend over 6000 hectares and give an annual yield of 
360,600,000 kg of cane. They are divided into lots of varying sizes. Each 
lot is under the management of an administrator who is directly responsible 
to the central administration. 

The variety grown is the Java V Cropping begins in May and ends 
in October. The harvest workers are creoles from the Derma and Caleliaqui 
valleys and nomad Indians; 3000 to 4000 of the latter are employed each year. 
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Tlie Indians are recruited by beaters who keep on friendly terms with the 
<c Caciques ” or tribal chiefs. The Indians do not change their way of living 
while working; they bring their families and eat meat, maize and fish, observing 
the same customs as in their forests. They have borrowed from civilisation 
only the habit of drinking large quantities of alcohol. They work ' by piece- 
work, not by the da3 r . If the work is finished the Indian receives his pay as 
well as his rations, if not he gets only his rations. The cacique, captain ( £< Ca~ 
pitanejo ”) and interpreter are not expected to do manual work and are paid 
at double the rate of the other Indians. 

As a general rule it is very difficult to accustom these nomad Indians to 
regular work; they frequently abandon the w r ork to return to their fishing 
and hunting. The Indian labour is thus very uncertain. All attempts to intro- 
duce sedentary habits among these people have been in vain. They are able 
to work only for a short period in winter. When the summer or the rainy 
season returns and wild fruits such as carobs are in plenty, no human force 
will keep them from their forests. Only the Cherignano Indians take at all 
readily to civilisation. 

Attempts have been made in the Department of Oran to establish coffee 
and hevea plantations, but have not prospered owing to the small returns to be 
obtained. 

II. - Tropical crops in the Department op Campo Santo. — The average 
altitude of this Department is between 600 and 750 metres above sea level; 
it is considered to be most suitable for the cultivation of tropical crops. 

There is a large sugar factory with extensive dependent cane plantations 
managed similarly to the tobacco estates. Early vegetables are also grown 
such as tomatoes and pimento for export in June and July to Buenos Aires 
and to other large towns in the winter. The growers are generally farmers 
who rent by the year artificially irrigated land at a rate of 200 ; pesos per hectare. 
According to the season a hectare of tomatoes gives a gross profit of 2000 to 
3000 pesos. These market crops require intensive cultivation, which is carried 
out by the farmer's family and skilled daily labourers. 

Speculation and the middleman swallow a large part of the profits from 
these crops, so a cooperative society has been formed to avoid this state of 
affairs. 

The Department of Campo Santo is a region particularly well adapted 
for the production of tropical fruits such as the cherimoyer, avocado, papaw, 
mango, all kinds of citrus and other fruits. 

These fruits are marketed on a small scale in the large towns but the con- 
sumption is less than it should be owing to lack of advertising. 

Some years ago rice was grown in the Guemes district but now the acreage 
under rice has greatly diminished.. 

III. - Subtropical crops in the Derma valley, — The chief crop in 
the Derma valley, is tobacco. The annual production of tobacco in the valley 
is 3 million kg, and is increasing every year. 
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There are four grades of tobacco: — 

Grade i: Golden tobacco (“ mbio ?? ); 

» 2: bight, tobacco ( <f claro ”); 

» 3: 1st selection tobacco; 

» 4: 2nd selection tobacco. 

The industry requires berma tobacco to contain 65 % of the “ rubio 
and “ claro grades, 30 % of first selection and 5 % of second selection. It 
is difficult to obtain the percentage of rubio ” and “ claro ” because it de- 
pends on the good management of the crop. 

The factor causing the <£ mbio ” colour of the tobacco is physiological 
and inherited in accordance with the Mendelian laws. It is due to the presence 
of a particularly large quantity of xanthophyll in the chlorophyll. The selection 
of £< rubio ” tobacco seed is -thus based on the xanthophyll content of the 
leaves; the golden colour of the leaf is a direct function of the xanthophyll 
content. 

At the Puerto de Diaz Experimental Station trials have been carried out 
to improve the harvesting methods. As a result of the experiments it is thought 
that with such improvements in picking and by selection of golden varieties 
it will be easy to obtain the necessary percentage of “ rubio tobacco. 

The tobacco is grown on an intensive system with artificial irrigation. A 
large amount of labour is thus required. The yield per hectare reaches an average 
of 1500 kg. In consequence of the comparatively good prices still obtained the 
cultivation of golden tobacco offers fair prospects. 

The other subtropical crops of the berma valley remaining to be mentioned 
are cotton and tree fruits. The cotton grown is a long staple Peruvian variety. 

Castor oil is also a satisfactory crop. The plant grows wild in this region. 

Miscellanea. 

Observations on coconut crops in Maeaya. — Coconuts planted in alluvial, 
soil with good management should produce approximately 5 piculs of copra per acre 
in the eighth year - an amount which should cover all expenditure with normal 
commodity prices. Full mature yields should be obtained from the twelfth year after 
planting and profitable yields should be maintained for at least 30 years. There is 
a definite " transitional 55 period in production about the 10th - ntli years. 

Interplanting with rubber definitely retards the rate of development of coconuts 
and seriously affects cropping. 

During the period of full productivity wide variations in annual yields due to 
seasonal and climatic factors may be expected. (A. C. Smith, Malayan Agricultural 
Journal , Vol, XX, No. 3, Kuala bumpur, 1932). 

Pineapples. 

A NEW METHOD of pineappee propagation. — The pineapple plant, preferably 
before the formation of the fruit stem, is stripped of all leaves except the last six 
or so which form the young shoot. The rhizome and aerial stem, when freed from 
roots and scales, is then cut into clean cross-sections not more than J / 3 in. thick. The 
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sections, which carry 3 to 4 more or less dormant buds, are put into a 2-5 % solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate for about 10 minutes, then drained and planted. Germ- 
ination of the dormant buds takes place within a -week or a fortnight, according 
to temperature and variety. When the buds have formed shoots each section is lifted, 
with care to retain any embryo root system, and is cut into 3 triangular portions, 
each with its own bud. The sections are then again dipped in the pemiananate solu- 
tion, replanted and watered with a solution of ammonium sulphate. (Journal of the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society , Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Kingston, 1932). 

Pineapple culture in The Philippines. — - The introduction of pineapples into 
the Philippines probably took place earlier than is recorded. In 19 11 the Bureau 
of Agriculture introduced the Smooth Cayenne variety from Hawaii. There are now 
3 varieties grown: (1) The native or naturalised variety which has a small fruit weigh- 
ing 0.2-1. g kg. with numerous eyes. The fruit is fibrous, sub-acid, not juicy and irri- 
tates the mucous membrane of the mouth. -Flesh pale yellowish in colour. This 
variety is a vigorous and hardy grower. (2) Hawaiian Smooth Cayenne variety. The 
fruits weigh 0.75-6 kg. It does not irritate the mouth. The pulp is not fibrous but 
compact, juicy, sweet and yellowish. This variety is however not tolerant of adverse 
conditions and reproduces itself rather slowly. (3) Queen variety. The fruits are smaller 
than those of the preceding variety, but the plants are hardier and produce a great 
number of suckers and so spread rapidly. 

The location of pineapple plantations is determined by irrigation possibilities. 

Pineapple planting materials are of 5 descriptions:. — - ratoons, which are plants 
developing from the main stem below the soil; suckers, which develop from the leaf 
axils; slips, which develop on the fruit stalk; crowns, on the apex of the fruits; crown 
slips, winch grow beneath and around the crown. 

Harvesting generally takes place 18 to 20 months after planting (suckers 14-16 
months, crowns 16-1S months, slips 2 years). 

The plantations are in general renewed after 3 years. 

Plants showing light red or light green leaves require fertiliser. The necessary 
elements are nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. (Blayda A., Philippine Journal of 
Agriculture , Manila, 1931, Vol. II, No. 4). 

/ 

Vine. 

Respiration and other metabolic activities in the grape vine. — Experi- 
ments carried out in India on the respiration rates of grapes of " Jaishi ” and “ Tur ” 
varieties show that the berries respired actively during the early stages of their growth 
but the intensity of respiration slowed down as the berries advanced in age. Accum- 
ulation of sugars seems to retard respiratory activity. A significant coefficient of 
correlation was found between sugars and respiratory activity in the Jaishi variety. 

With detached grape bunches the rate of respiration was found to be the same 
and to decrease as the process of ripening progressed. 

Study of the respiration of berries during night time has not shown any notice- 
able difference; lower temperature seems to be responsible for the slight fall in respir- 
atory activity. 

Reducing sugars show a steady increase with the ripening process, the maximum 
corresponding with complete maturity. 

Total titrable acids go on increasing for about four or five weeks and then begin 
to fall. 

Nitrogenous contents show a decline until the 47th day. 
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Water insoluble residue remains practically constant throughout the life-cycle of 

the berries. 

Specific gravity of the grape juice keeps a close pace with the increase of sugars. 
Cellulose content remains constant throughout the life-cycle. (Jai Chand LuThra 
and Inbar Singh Chima, Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, Calcutta, 1931, Vol. I, 
Part VI). 


Cover Crops. 

A NEW COVER CROP pe ant, Desniodium ovalifolmm. - — This leguminous plant 
was introduced a few years ago at the Experiment Station of Pliu-lio (Tonkin). It 
has established itself on different soils and in different conditions on the tea and 
coffee plots at the Station and has given satisfactory growth everywhere. It excels 
all the creeping plants so far tried on the granite and schist soils of Middle Tonkin 
for preventing erosion and improving, the physical state of the ground. 

D. ovalifolmm grows wild in Cambodia, Cochin China, Laos and Annam and occurs 
also in Malaya and Borneo. It is a shrub spreading and rooting at the base. Germ- 
ination is in general good but the seedlings are delicate, developing slowly and exact- 
ing as to soil and climatic conditions. Growth becomes vigorous after a month and 
a half. The foliage is dense and evergreen and forms a perfect protection for the 
soil. The plant grows as well in shade as in light; it prefers cool, permeable alluvial 
soils. 

Propagation by seed is possible but the safest method is by cuttings. Slips 
should be taken from the first year's growth and planted during the rainy season. 

The gromid must be kept clean until the cover is obtained; afterwards two 
hoehigs a year are sufficient, the first in September to reduce the 1 growth of the Des- 
medium before the dry season, the other in March or April to prepare the soil freed 
in autumn for fresh growth. 

Planting is in rows 50 cm. to 1 m. apart; cuttings are inserted every 20 or 
30 cm. in the row. (Du Pasquier, R., Bulletin Economique de Undo- Chine, Hanoi, 
December 193 

J. L. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

World Economic Depression and Dairy Cattle Breeding in the U. S* A. 

The present world wide depression is acting as a check on technical devel- 
opment in agriculture. Scientific development is now on the defensive whereas 
for years past it has been the main factor in increasing wealth and prosperity. 

The situation in the dairy farming of the U. S- A. is here taken as an 
example although, as will be shown below, its economic position has been less 
serious than that of other branches of agriculture. On the other hand in dairy 
farming, and particularly in dairy cattle breeding, the consequences might become 
even more disastrous since scientific breeding is an activity of which the results 
become effective only after a long period and any interruption means the loss 
of the w r ork of past generations. 
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The problem in dairy fanning is more acute in the' United States than 
elsewhere because the American farmer is less bound by tradition and this fact 
which makes for more rapid progress in times of prosperity also results in 
quicker retrogression if economic conditions are not favorable. 

According to the latest communication of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture the economic situation of the dairy 
industry is relatively satisfactory as compared with that of other branches of 
agriculture. 

Prices of dairy products have fallen considerably of recent years. Butter 
shows a decrease of 15.9 % from 1929 to 1930 and of 24.3 % from 1930 to 
1931. But even with such a rapid fall in prices the dairy fanning situation 
has been less bad than that of other agricultural branches. As shown in Table I 
the general trend of prices showed a smaller decrease of the price index figures 
for dairy products than for the average of all farm products. The still more 
rapid fall in the prices of all foodstuffs ensures to the dairy farmer a wider 
margin of profit. 

Tabub I. — General trend of prices in dairy products compared with farm price 
of other products , prices paid by farmers for commodities bought and wholesale 
prices of all commodities. (Average prices August 1909 to July 1914= 100) (1). 



Farm prices 
of dairy pro- 
ducts 

Farm price 
of other pro- 
ducts 

Prices paid 
by farmers 
for 

commodities 

bought 

Wholesale 
prices of all 
commodities 

1925 

* • 137 

147 

159 

151 

1926 ........ 

. • 136 

136 

156 

146 

1927 

. . 13s 

131 

154 

139 

1928 

. . I40 

139 

156 

141 

1929 * • • 

. . I40 

133 

155 

139 

1930 

. . 123 

11 7 

I46 

126 

1931 

• . 94 

80 

129 

107 

January 1932 .... 

, . 85 

63 

121 

98 

February 1932. . . . 

• * 79 

60 

— 

97 

March 1932 ..... 

. . 76 

61 

— 

— 


(1) 'The Agricultural Situation , "Washington, April' 1932. 

Dairy farming in. the United States is almost entirely dependent on the 
internal market. Foreign trade in dairy products has never been of great im- 
portance and has declined of recent years, so that, -as shown in Tables 2 and 3, 
dairy products represent less than 1 % of the total exports of agricultural 
products, and less than 2 % of the" imports of agricultural products. The 
import-figures for dairy products are of little importance in relation to dairy 
production, especially if it is realised that a great part of the imported dairy 
products are specialities such as Italian sheep's milk cheeses which do not enter 
into competition with American dairy products. 



Table 2. — Exports ana imports of dairy products compared with exports and imports 
of animals and animal products , vegetable products and agricultural products , 


(in thousand dollars) (i). 


Exports. 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

Dairy products 

Animals and animal products (total). 
Vegetable products (total) ..... 
Agricultural products (total) .... 

17.043 

234,082 

1,581,369 

1,990,050 

17,668 

239,624 

1,607,595 

2,025,308 

15,808 

224,353 

1,270,811 

1,657,569 

Imports . 




Dairy products .......... 

Animals and animal products (total) 
Vegetable products (total) ..... 

Agricultural products (total) . . . . 

' 37.748 
736,774 
1,456,317 

2,408,965 

37,764 

758,993 

1,419,575 

2,400,817 

31,908 

676,318 

1,215,257 

2,101,290 


(1) Yearbook of Agriculture, Washington, 1931, 


The rather high imports of milk and cream from Canada have been almost 
stopped by the new protective tariff introduced in 1930, which established a 
tariff of 6 % cents per gallon for milk, 14 cents per pound for butter and 7 
cents per pound for cheese. 

Table 3. — Index numbers of dairy exports compared with exports in all com- 
modities from IQ20-2I to ig2Q-3o (1). 

(Base 1910-1914 = 100) 


Dairy products All commodities 

I920-2I 524 127 

1922-23 406 1 1 2 

1924- 25 396 126 

1926-27 288 136 

1925- 29 243 II 7 

1929-30 . . 221 97 


(i) Yearbook of Agriculture , Washington, 1931. ■ 

These facts show that the dairy market is regulated by the internal supply 
and demand . Demand for dairy products has increased almost continuously 
during the last decade owing to the increase in population and to the increase 
of the per capita consumption. The increasing demands have been followed 
by an increasing dairy production. Only recently has this development been 
discontinued. Table 4 shows that apparent consumption has decreased since 
November 1931 owing to the diminished purchasing power of the American 
consumer. At the same time production continued to increase with the excep- 
tion of the month of January 1932 which shows a very slight decrease. 
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Tabus 4. — - Estimated production and apparent consumption in dairy products 
{calculated in total milk equivalents) (1). 


E stimated production. 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Increase 
or decrease 

January to December inclusive . 

. — 

55.720 

55,674 

+ 

0.1 

0/ 

/o 

October 1931 . 

— 

4,203 

4,146 

4- 

1.4 

» 

November » 

— 

3,721 

3,498 

JL. 

1 

6-4 

» 

December » 

— 

3,839 

3,715 

-f 

33 

» 

January 1932 . 

- 3,810 

3,819 


— 

0.2 

» 

February » ... 

• 3.738 

3,606 

— 

+ 

3.7 

» 

A pparent consumption. 

January to December inclusive . 

. — 

57,186 

56,564 

4- 

1. 1 

0 / 

/o 

October 1931 

— 

4,878 

4,7 17 

4- 

3-4 

» 

November » ........ 

— 

4,075 

4,122 

— 

1. 1 

» 

December » ........ 

— 

4,274 

4 , 39 I 

— 

2-7 

)> 

January 1932 

. 4,008 

4,400 

— 

— 

8.9 

» 

February » 

. 4,048 

4,106 

— 

— 

1.6 

» 


(1) The Agricultural Situation , Washington, December, 19 31 -April 1 , 1932. 


The increased production has been mainly due to the important increase in 
the number of dairy cows. This increase has been more marked of recent years 
than in any similar period for a considerable time. The reason of the expan- 
sion in dairy production was, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
that “ returns from dairy farming have been relatively better than for alternative 
enterprises and that there has been sufficient margin between the cost and prices 
of dairy* production to make possible the profitable utilisation of farm grown 
feeds in this enterprise Table 5 shows this striking increase in the number 
of milch cows, which is even more marked if considered in relation to the increase 
in the total number of cattle. 


Table 5. — Comparative numbers of milch cows , dairy cattle and total cattle 
(1st of January of each year) (1). 



Total 

number 

of cattle 

Dairy cattle 

Milch cows 

over two 

years 

Cows and 

heifers 

1 — 2 years 

. 

■ 

Cows and 
calves under 

one year 
kept for milk 

Percen- 

tage 

or milch 

co vs to 

total cattle 

Proportion 
of cows 
and heifers 
of 1 — z 
years, to 
cows of 
aver 

2 years 

Proportion 
of heifers 
and calves 
under one 
year to 
cows over 

2 years ■ 



(thousand head) 



. 


1927. . . . 

56,832 | 

33,992 

21, Sox 

4,059 

4,491 

38.3 

18.6 

20.6 

1928 . . . . 

55,676 

34> OI 9 

21,828 

4,184 

4,646 

39*9 

19*2 

21.3 

1929 . . . . 

56,389 

34,040 

21,849 

4,416 

4,875 

33.7 

20,2 

22.4 

1930 (*) . . 

59,730 

34,634 

22,9X0 

4,700 

5,042 

38.2 

20.5 

22.0 

1931 (*) • • 

60,915 

35,166 

23,558 

4,777 

4,639 

38.6 

20.2 

19.6 

1932 (*) . . 

62,407 

■ * — * ■■ 

24,379 

4,665 

- ■ . 

39*2 

19.1 

__ 


(x) Yearbook of Agriculture , Washington 1931. 

(*) United States Livestock Report, Washington 1932, 
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It would' seem however that in the near future the number of cows will 
again, begin to decrease, the number of heifers and calves kept for milk having 
decreased. On 1st of January 1932 there were in fact 19. 1 cows and heifers 
between one and two years for every hundred cows over two years, while the 
figures were 20.2 and 20.5 respectively in 1931 and 1930, The decrease in 
calves under one year preceded that of animals between one and two years as 
seen in Table 5, last column. In the near future however a reduced production 
corresponding to the fall in consumption cannot be expected. 

The fall in prices and decrease in consumption have been accompanied by 
a sharp reduction in the farm value of milch cows, which has been even more rapid 
than the similar decrease in farm value of other domestic animals. The farm 
value of milch cows increased until 1929 and then began to decrease, reaching 
in 1931 the lowest point of 39.61 dollars, which is below the pre-war value 
(42.99) (see Table 6). 

Taeue 6. — * Farm-value of domestic animals in the United States (1). 

Cattle other 



Mich cows 

than milch 
cows 

(Dollars) 

Sheep 

Pigs 

1922 ........ 

48.68 

21.87 

4. So 

10.59 

1923 

....... 48.67 

2344 

7-53 

12.31 

1924 

....... 49.94 

23.O7 

7.91 

M 

O 

Co 

O 

1925 

48.39 

22.58 

9.70 

13.20 

1926 

55-02 

26.42 

10.51 

15.80 

1927 

■ 59 - 5 S 

28.28 

971 

17-25 

1928 ... 

• ■ • ••• • 73-93 

36.31 

10.24 

13.20 

1929 

84.57 

42.98 

10.62 

13-05 

1930 

....... 83.43 

4O.79 

8.92 

13.76 

1931 

....... 57.57 

28.30 

5*35 

11.66 

1932 (*) 

39 - 61 

26.64 

3.40 

6.14 


With this considerable loss of capital and with diminished profits the financial 
position of the dairy farmer has become highly unsatisfactory. His financial 
position is even worse if the farmer is engaged also in other agricultural enter- 
prises, the economic condition of which is even more disastrous than that of dairy 
production. As consumption tends to decrease and production will increase for 
at least the next year there is little hope that the financial position will improve 
and there is more probability that the dairy farmer will tend to economise on 
expenditure, 

* * * 

Research work in dairy cattle breeding has during the last decades been con- 
ducted less with a view to increasing production than to render production more 
stable from generation to generation, in order to diminish the risks of the dairy 

(1) Yearbook of Agriculture, Washington, 1931. 

(*) United States Livestock Report , Washington 1932. 
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fanner, it has been recognised that a high, producing animal will only be obtained 
with approximate certainty from animals in which the factors responsible 
for high production are homozygous. While production capacity is easy to 
determine with females it is more difficult to recognise the inherent producing 
capacity of the male and its capacity to transmit this ability to its progeny. 

The results of the breeding work of the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture over the last 13 years now enable the 
Bureau, according to a report of the Chief of the Bureau, to recommend to breeders 
of dairy cattle the continuous use of sires which have demonstrated through 
their progeny that they are transmitting high levels of production. The 
results indicate that success will follow the application of this principle of 
breeding whether the system of mating used be outbreeding, linebreeding, or 
inbreeding. 

Many efforts have been made to establish a method for determining the trans- 
mitting ability of bulls . One of the most interesting experiments is the work 
undertaken, by the “ Mount Hope Farm ” in Massachussetts. This work resulted 
in the establishment of an index by which the transmitting ability of the bull 
as to the production of milk and butter fat can be expressed. The observations 
made on the farm with a large number of animals have shown that the transmitt- 
ing ability of the bull is not represented exactly by the mean between the av- 
erage production of its daughters and its dam but that it is above the lower 
milk production by about 7-10 of the difference and above the lower butter 
fat production by about 4-10 of the difference. As a result of these observations 
the Mount Hope Index has been established to express the transmitting power 
of a bull. Similar work has been undertaken in many Experiment Stations of 
the Union and the determination of the transmitting ability of the bull, by compar- 
ing the production of daughters and dam, is now considered the keystone of the 
breeding system. ; 

Attempts have also been made to establish the correlation existing between \ 
external characteristics of animals and their production capacity but no conclusive 
results have yet been reached and no recommendation in this respect can be j 
given to the practical breeder. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that to ensure high producing j 
offspring by a bull is a work of long duration and the necessary homozygous 
factois will only be accumulated after a number of generations. ; 

To-day it is realised that there is no guarantee that bulls which are sons ; 
of high producing cows will transmit this quality of their dam to their daughters. | 
The Dairy Bureau of the Department of Agriculture tested the transmission capa- ; 
city of more than a thousand bulls of tested herds comparing the production of j 
daughters and dams. This comparison showed that % of the bulls reduced : 
milk production!, % did not sensibly decrease or iicrease production, while ! 
only % really increased production. This observation shows the necessity j 
of selecting such bulls as can be relied on to increase or at least not to decrease j 
the production capacity. I 

But the whole system of selecting well -transmitting bulls must be based [ 
on reliable records of origin and production of dairy animals. These records j 
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are procured by herd-book registering, 'by the dairy testing system and by the 
proven bull movement which was only initiated a few years ago. 

Herd-book registering in the United States is carried out by a small number 
of great herd-book associations each of which is concerned with only one of the 
important dairy breeds and acts over the whole territory of the Union. Enter- 
ing ot animals in the herd-book is conditioned by very severe rules and progeny 
is generally entered only if the parents have already been registered in an 
American or recognised foreign, herd-book of the breed. Most of the herd-book 
associations have, besides ordinary registers in which only animals having a 
certificate of origin from registered parents are entered, so called advance 
registers, or registers of merit, in which animals are entered not only by virtue 
of origin but also by production ability. 

The progress made by the Herdbook Associations is illustrated by the figures 
giving the number of pure bred dairy cattle registered each year. As shown in 
Table 7 and Mg. I the number of registered animals continuously increased until 
1929 fox the four most important dairy breeds. 


Tabi,E 7. — Pure bred dairy cattle: number registered each year (ig2i-igji) (1). 



Ayrshires 

: 

Guernseys 

Holstein - 
Friesian 

Jerseys 

The four 
breeds 
together 

1921 

5.874 

22,007 

127,850 

: 

42,336 

198,067 

1922 . . 

6,381 

22,072 

113,772 

45,452 

187,677 

1923* * 

7>553 

26,734 

115,132 

50,450 

199,869 

1924 

6,639 

28,467 

111,529 

52,163 | 

199,098 

1925 

7,533 

32,041 

109,594 

53,856 

203,024 

1926 

7,862 

34,690 

III,o88 

55,752 

209,392 

1927 

8,401 

35,471 

109,963 

64,077 

217,912 

1928 

10,111 

39,027 

121,726 

73,909 

244,773 

1929 

11,419 

40,949 

125,365 

71,861 

249,594 

1930 

10,209 

44,472 

105,143 

58,117 

217,941 


(1) Yearbook of Agriculture, Washington 1931. 


Only the number of registered Holstein -F ri esian s varied much from year 
to year. v Sinee 1929 the total number of registered cattle of the four breeds has 
considerably decreased,. While the number of registered Jersey cattle showed 
a downward movement already in 1928, Holstein and Ayrshires began the de- 
crease in 1929 and only the Guernsey breed continued its upward movement after 
this date. On the whole, however, the progress in herdbook registration may 
be considered as having been interrupted since 1929, and this interruption is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that dairy farmers now tend to save the expense of 
registering their animals. This retrogression is more evident if it is taken into 
consideration that during the same period the total number of dairy cattle and 
especially of dairy cows has increased (see Table 7, last column). 

Dairy com testing is carried out in the United States by the Herdbook Asso- 
ciations as well as by so-called Herd Improvement Associations. The great 
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Herdbook Associations are testing the animals with the purpose of entering them 
in their Advanced Registers or Registers of Merit. This testing work is called 
official testing and is carried out by the Associations in collaboration with the 
State Experiment Stations. Each Association has a different system of testing 
and even within the same Association different testing sytems are sometimes nsed. 

FiO. i. — Pure bred dairy cattle : number registered each year (igsi = 100 ) 

200 

190 

SSO 

170 

16O 

ISO 

HO 

*50 

120 

HO 

too 

90 

CO 

*922 *925 1924 t?25 1926 192? 1928 1929 S93C- 

Official testing is costly owing to the great distances which supervisors have to 
cover, especially if the more reliable monthly supervision is used. 

Besides this official testing a great number of Herd Improvement Associa- 
tions are working throughout the country. The main purpose of these Associations 
is the testing of their members 1 cows without regard to breed. Generally each 
of these Associations has 26 members and employs one tester who visits each 
member once a month, measuring the milk given by each cow and the fat content 
of the milk (often also the fodder consumption). The first of these Associations 
was founded in 1906 and since that time the movement has grown very rapidly 
and without interruption except for a slight decrease during the war. In 1930 
the number of dairy herd improvement associations reached 1143. In *931 
the numbers fell off again. 
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Table 8. — Number of Dairy Herd Improvement Associations and Cooperative 
Dairy Bull Associations (1927-1951) (1). 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Dairy Herd 
Improvement 
Association 

Co-operative 
Dairy Bull 
Associations 

452 

158 

513 

XQO 

627 

2l8 

732 

220 

777 

225 

• 337 

248 

947 

235 

1,090 

339 (*) 

• Ui43 

296 (*) 

. 1,112 

359 


(1) Yearbook of Agriculture, Washington 1931. 
(*) Incomplete figures. (Probably much higher). 


The Co-operative Dairy Bull Associations } of which the first began to operate 
in 1908, aim at securing for small dairy farmers the use of good dairy bulls. This 
movement also showed a very rapid increase, the number of dissociations reaching 
248 in 1927. Figures reported on this movement for 1929 and 1930 are incom- 
plete, as they do not cover the whole territory of the Union; it seems, however, that 
this movement also has stopped increasing since last year. 

Mention has already been made of the so-called Proven Bull Associations 
operating in connection with the Extension Services and the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Stations of the different States. No figures however, regarding the devel- 
opment of this recent movement are at the writer’s disposal. 

, *1* *i' ^ 

The facts so far reported are not in themselves alarming. It may be however 
that the slight backward movements already apparent signify the beginning of 
a retrogression in dairy cattle breeding technique and as such merit careful con- 
sideration. 

The retrogressive tendency would seem to be closely connected with the 
present business depression. The bad financial position of the dairy farmer, 
illustrated earlier in this article, tends to produce economies in directions yielding 
little apparent returns. The interests of the individual however are in conflict 
with those of the community. The individual farmer is inclined to consider 
whether his outlay is profitable or not under given economic conditions and it 
may be that the expenditure on breeding work such as fees for herd book register- 
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ing, dairy cow testing, bull proving, etc. is not paying to the individual farmer 
owing to the diminished value of animals and to the very low prices of products. 
It is however in the interests of the community to preserve values created by the 
work of generations. Discontinuation of breeding work means uncontrolled 


Fig. 2 . — - Increase and decrease of Dairy Herd Improvement Associations and 
Co-operative Dairy Bull Associations ig2i to igyi (i Q2i = mo) 



Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tions 


Co-operative Dairy Bull Associa- 
tions 


Based on incomplete figures. 


breeding, diminishing the productivity of animals and rendering more and more 
difficult the future return of prosperity. 

For these reasons it may be of value to draw attention to what may become 
serious dangers if economic conditions continue to be antagonistic to progressive 
breeding work and which might perhaps be avoided by action of the community. 
The problem is of the greater importance when it is considered that what applies 
to dairy breeding in the United States to-day will undoubtedly apply also to 
other branches of agriculture in other countries. 

S. Taussig. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

The Edible Cyperus and its Industrial Uses (Oil, Sugar, Starch, Fibre, etc.). 

I/HeurEux and Vlassov, who were the first, to carry out research on starch 
extracted from tubers of the edible cyperus, ground almond or chufa {Cyperus 
esculentus L-), have recently shown in a thorough study of the subject that this 
starch, which is readily and economically obtained tinier industrial conditions, 
is equal in value to the best starches now on the market, “ It is remarkable ”, 
observe the writers, “ that a plant product as valuable as that of Cyperus escu- 
lentus should have been as little studied and that the studies started by Prof. PiE- 
raerts (1921-1923-1924) have been so little followed up in subsequent literature *\ 
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The resources offered by the cultivation and industrial treatment of cliufa 
will thus be briefly discussed, considering more particularly the technique of 
extraction of the oil, sugar, starch and fibre, the commercial value of the products 
and the possibility of making productive lands which are unsuitable for other 
crops. 

Cy perns esculentus can be grown in very diverse climates, sub-tropical, trop- 
ical, and temperate (Mediterranean), and is at present in cultivation in. Egypt 
(sakit) and Algeria and has a certain importance in Spain. 

In Spain (Valencia and Galicia) the spread of chufa cultivation is principally 
due to the tubers being used in the making of horchata de chufas „ (chufa orgeat), 
a well known refreshing beverage, rich in vitamins and with a high food value. 

In the other countries chufa is marketed for direct consumption mainly by 
the natives and is used to prepare a special meal used by the Jew's for making 
a kind of bread and cakes. 

Son, and culture. : — Chufa is a perennial grass with a branching rhizome 
which becomes enlarged forming starchy tubers; it requires warm ground of medium 
consistency, well mellowed and moist. 

The most suitable soils are alluvial sands containing relatively high quanti- 
ties of Mu, S, Ca, Mg, and boron. 

This is readily explicable when it is realised that the ash of the tubers con- 
tains a large quantity of Mn (6 times that of the potato), S, etc. Rhizomes of 
plants grown on a coast or on laud rich in NaCl contain large quantities of 
chlorine and sodium. In rhizomes- grown on ground deficient in potash part 
of the sodium replaces potash. This crop therefore presents a means of profi- 
tably using salt lands unsuited to other plants. 

Although chufa is a plant which greatly exhausts the soil owing to its 
vigorous growth and thus requires intensive manuring with rapidly available 
fertiliser (dung and chemical fertilisers), it has been observed that certain 
cucurbitaceous crops, such as melon, and grain crops (wheat, oats, rice, etc.), 
when following chufa grow with particular vigour, giving high yields. 

Rotation, — The 4-year rotation, chufa, rice, cereal (wheat, oats or maize), 
crimson clover, proposed by R. Navas, is not practised in Valencia. Normally 
chufa follows potatoes. In certain places of average fertility rice, wheat or other 
grain crops and chufa are grown on the same ground; the rotation is more rapid 
and a whole year is never given solely to a crop of chufa. 

Propagation and cultivation. — At the end of winter the tubers, after 
being steeped in water for 24-36 hours, are planted in pockets 30 to 40 cm apart. 
Each pocket receives 2 to 4 tubers, which are then covered with 3 to 4 cm of soil. 

The necessary hoeings and watering are carried out during the growing season. 

In a climate characterised by a marked dry season copious and repeated water- 
ing from May to September is the main factor in the success of the crop. 
The system of spreading asphalt paper mulch or a liquid paste of finely ground 
chufa leaves round the plants makes cultivation possible in dry regions where 
periodical irrigation is impracticable. 
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For the. success of an industrial crop of chufa it is necessary also: (i) to im- 
prove the growth hy using for planting only selected and acclimatised tubers 
(white chufa of Alboraja, Spain); (2) where frost is frequent to give the plants 
protection by a dung mulch or by movable coverings, square or semicircular, 
2 "4 hi in length, formed of galvanised wire netting with a large mesh filled with 
synthetic resin auch as “ Pallopas ,, “ Plastopal HAV. ,, etc.; (3) where pos- 
sible to establish nursery beds and to plant out by hand or by machine; (4) in 
regions which are unhealthy or where labour is scarce or too costly to use for 
harvesting (September-November), special lifting and binding machines; (5) in 
salt land where drainage is difficult to reduce the toxicity of the NaCl by adding 
CaCl 3 (250 kg per hectare) in order to increase the possibility of associating 
chufa growing with other crops and at the same time to increase the availability 
of the fertilisers and the gradual sweetening of the land. 


Production and storage of tuber. — At the present time tuber produc- 
tion varies between 8000 and 14,000 kg per hectare. Each stool gives about45o 
tubers weighing from 230 to 240 grams; the average weight of the aerial parts 
(glossy tough leaves, 30-A5 cm in length) is about 320 gm. 

The tubers (15-20 mm in length; maximum diameter 12 mm) are never 
twisted and are covered by a very thin skin; the flesh is a slightly yellowish white. 
In a single growing season one tuber gives rise to a stool hearing some hundreds. 

Tubers for seed are freed from soil and rubbish, sorted and after 1-3 days 
exposure to sunlight are stored in thin layers in perfectly dry sheds. Tubers 
for consumption are sorted, washed in running water in baskets or washing 
machines, dried in the sun or in special desiccators graded and stored. 

Composition and treatment of tubers. — According to analyses ob- 
tained by various workers the tubers have the following mean composition: Starch 
27-30 % - Saccharose 15-20 % - Oil 20-27% - Proteins 1-2.7 % " Resin 6.5- 7 % ‘ 
- Water 7-8 % - and cellulose 7-14 %, 

The chief constituents of the tubers - oil, saccharose and starch - have 
been studied and the work of PaieeEux, Pieraerts, I/Heureux, etc. shows 
that white crystalline saccharose can be extracted from the tubers probably 
more cheaply than from beet and cane. 

(1) Oil. — Chufa oil is of superior quality. In many respects it is similar 
to olive, hazel and sweet almond oils and is excellent for both food and industrial 
purposes. Its exact biological value has still to be determined by tests of the 
quality and quantity of the contained vitamines. 

The essential constituents of chufa oil are glycerides of oleic and myristic 
acids (Heee, TwEdemedow, Pieraerts, etc.). The main characteristics of the 
oil are shown in the following table.. 

By separation with the lead-ether,, method (Pieraerts) it has been found 
that the liquid fatty acids represent 80 % (nearly the whole of which is oleic 
acid) and 20 % is made up of solid acids (mainly myristic acid); traces of linoleic 
acid have been found. 
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Tab i/E I. — Characteristics of chufa oil (from the first pressing, filtered ). 


Physical characteristics 

Specific weight: at 150 = 0.9176, at 
15-20° C = 0.924 ( V ile avecchia) 
Solidifying point: clear at -f 10 C 

Rotatory power (a 0 at 22°) : 0,06 

Spectroscopic test : no absorption 
Refractive index at 25°: 1,465 
MatjmenE index: 37° 

Crismer index: S5 0 


Chemical characteristics 

Acid index: 1,7 

Saponi ficati on index: 1 9 1 . 3 (a cco rd ~ 
ing to VinnAvECCHiA : 225) 

Iodine index: 75.1 (according to Viir 
EAVECCHIA : 62-63) 

Glycerine: 8.82 % 

Non -saponifiable : 0.62 % 


From an economic standpoint chufa oil is of great value particularly as an 
edible oil, equaling in fineness of quality olive, hazel and almond oils. 



Tangential section through a clrufa tuber showing 
cells*filled with starch grains (white) and oil 
globules (blackened by treatment with ostnic 
acid). 


It possesses also the remarkable property of not solidifying nor even becom- 
ing turbid at temperatures approaching O 0 ; its point of solidification may be 
lowered by deniargarinisation to 1-2 0 below zero. 

Chufa oil shows a marked resistance to the action of air, light and other 
influences. This gives it a noteworthy superiority over other oils for food as 
for the following industrial purposes. 

(a) Various uses in pharmacy, in the perfumery and fine soap industries; 
the manufacture of special neutral toilet soaps and for cleaning animal and vege- 
table fibres. 

(b) For oiling wool, etc. (carding and combing, treatment of rags, etc). 
Chufa oil is clear, without odour, gives no deposit of stearin and readily forms 
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comparatively stable emulsions; its use therefore can- be recommended in the 
industries depending on emulsified soaps or oils which are little oxydisable (treat-* 
ment of skins in tanning, etc.). 

(c) After deniargarinisation chufa oil may be used as a lubricant for deli- 
cate machinery (clocks, instruments for accurate measurements); it is perfectly 
suitable ‘for clearing and for preparing potash or soda “ softenings 

(d) The low tendency to " gumming ,, weak oxidation, combustion point 
nearly as high (247 0 C) as that of olive oil, and viscosity equal to that of olive 
oil suggest the use of chufa oil in the lubricants industry. 

(e) The characteristics of the oil make its use possible also in the foodstuffs 
preserving industry (meat, fish, plant products, etc.), and it might be mixed 
with advantage with other edible oils to reduce their tendency to oxidation and 
becoming rancid under the action of various factors (air, light, ferments, metals). 

It has in fact been observed (S tampa) that the addition of chuia oil (8-15 %) 
to certain oils very susceptible to oxidation (e. g., coconut oil) considerably retards 
oxidation and rancidity. 

By hydrogenation, special^ using palladium as catalyst, a chufa butter 
may be obtained which is white, odourless and superior to other vegetable butters. 

(2) Flour . — - Table II shows the chemical composition of chufa flour as 
compared with cereal flours. 


TABnK II. — Chemical composition of different flours. 


; 

Chufa 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Fat . 

Nitrogenous substances 

Non -nitrogenous extractives 

22,93 % 
5,80 » 
50,11 » 

1.93 % 

12,22 » 
85,5 » 

1,65 % 
11,00 )> 
84,46 » 

6,80 % 
15,26 » 
73,77 » 

1.75 % 

9,61 » 
86,56 » 


Chufa flour has the following advantages; — 

(a) It is as nutritive as buckwheat flour and almost equal to wheat 
and barley flours. 

(b) Mixed with wheat flour in baking, chufa by its richness in oil, sugar 
and starch, may make a highly “ thermogenic ,, food. 

(c) Mixed with nitrogenous foods (meat, soya and pulse meals, fish, cheese, 
whey or milk albumens, etc.), chufa flour would form a complete food, highly 
concentrated and restorative, with an agreeable flavour, rapidly and completely 
assimilable even by the most delicate digestions (invalid food). 

Further, the oilcake after removal of the oil and sugar, either raw or cooked, 
forms a stock feed which is readily taken and perfectly adapted for fattening 
purposes, for rearing young pigs, lambs, etc, and for poultry. 

(3) Starch. — At the Chemical and Oenological Research Laboratory of 
the Belgian Congo I/Heuretjx and Veassov have recently carried out a thorough 
study of chufa starch, which had not previously been systematically investigated. 
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Extraction and commercial separation op chufa products. — The 
rational treatment of chufa for separating in turn the various products of the 
tuber (oil, sugar, starch, gum, etc.) in such a way that they shall retain their 
best characteristics and give the highest industrial, output is not entirely easy, 
for the characteristics of the tuber must be taken into account and the con- 
ditions in which the different products occur in the cells. 

One of the following methods ma\^ be used for the industrial extraction 
of the products: — 

(1) Oil extraction by pressure. — The tubers after being freed from 
adhering impurities such as plant debris, earth and stones by mechanical or 
hand sifting, are washed in a channel of running water and raised by an elevator 
to an air drier (tunnel drier, belt drier, etc.) where they remain for some hours, 
or else are dried in large centrifugal driers. 

The tubers are then ground to a coarse powder by ordinary mills with gra- 
nite or A! g 0 3 millstones or else by a special crushing machine, and the mass 
put into a strong cloth (of coconut fibre) with a very fine mesh, previously moistened , 
and then submitted to increasing pressure by a strong hydraulic press. Movable 
plate presses (Oijer, France) or cage presses with metal screen (Druge, Brtin, 
Bracci) are also perfectly suitable and avoid the use of cloths. The continuous 
“ super-presses ,, (Ergot and Grange 1930 type, Olier, etc.) connected with 
filter presses (“ Ultrafiltrns ,, D. M. S., etc.) or even centrifugal apparatuses 
(SharplES, “ Triumphator ,, etc.) are the most recommendable. 

(2) Oil extraction by solvents . — This may be effected with ordinary 
solvents in fixed extractors (Olier, Mbrz, “ Argo „ etc. systems) or in rotatory 
extractors (e. g., Amorini-Brignoni) with multiple agitators working under 
reduced pressure. When, however, the starch is to be separated later or the 
exhausted oilcake is to be used for human food, extraction by solvents is not 
advisable. The best solvents are trieline and particularly dieline. In the wri- 
ter's opinion a mixture of ethyl alcohol (60 %) + methyl alcohol (25 %) + 
trieline or dieline (15 %) is to be recommended. 

(3) For extraction of the sugar the residual cake, after removal of the oil 
by pressure or solvents, is gradually exhausted in ordinary sugar factory diffu- 
sion batteries fitted with grids and in the upper part with a cloth strainei to prevent 
material in suspension from being carried away by the juice. Chufa must be 
exhausted at 30-40° to prevent the formation of a starch paste, particularly 
when the exhausted cake is to be used for starch extraction. 

• If the oil is extracted without heat to avoid alteration of the starch consi- 
derable quantities of oil can be recovered from the juices after pressing or diffusion 
either by decantation or by first slow then rapid centrifuging, making it possible 
to separate the oil and part of the colloids from the defecation juices by reducing 
(0.5 to 1 %) the quantity of lime added for defecation. 

Sugar extraction by diffusion at low temperatures by the Oddo system 
(with ethyl alcohol, etc.) is also to be recommended. The staicli is by this 
means almost completely freed from proteins and is thus more easily pre- 
served, The starch is also more readily separable and is purer, whiter 
and of higher value. 



These qualities, and the fact that the diffusion juice is already somewhat 
concentrated and pure, will compensate for the costs oi recuperation and the 
loss of alcohol during treatment (1-1.5 %). 

The industrial treatment of chufa may according to the products to be 
obtained be represented in outline as follows: — 

(A) Extraction of oil and sugar and subsequent separation of starch: (1) 
Washing, sifting and desiccation (to 3-4 % of water) of the tubers. - (2) Paring 
and trituration of the tubers - (3) Extraction of the oil by pressure without 
heat, filtration and centrifugation - (4) Milling of the residual cake - (5) Extrac- 
tion of the sugar by diffusion at 30-35° in grid diffusers fitted with special sedi- 
mentation separators for recovering the oil and starch - (6) Desiccation of the 
oilcake, grinding it to a coarse powder and separation of the starch by levigation „ 
- (7) Utilisation of the by-products: molasses and oilcake (stock feeding, cel- 
lulose extraction from the pulp residue after starch manufacture by the Ubbe- 
EOHDE method, etc.). 

(B) Extraction of oil and sugar and subsequent production of alcohol : (1) 
Washing, sifting and dessi cation (to 3-5 % of water) of the tubers - (2) Chopp- 
ing of the tubers into cassettes or flakes (0.5 nnn in thickness) (*) - (3) Extrac- 
tion of oil by pressure (at 45°~55°C), filtration and centrifugation - (4) Extrac- 
tion of the sugar by diffusion at 50-75° C or by the Steffens process; using water 
(}/ 2 hour) under pressure at ix5°-ii 8°C on exhausted cossettes and water at 
103° and at ioo f in the diffusion cycle gives good results. It would be of in- 
terest to apply the WxehElm schonEbaum system for the preliminary treatment 
of the crude juices, which consists in filtering the juice with a pH of 6.7 through 
the Wagenaar— HumEeincic colloid filter, heating, earbonatation and sulphi- 
tation; the proportion of lime used is much reduced; the filtered juice is nearly 
pure - (5) Treatment of the exhausted cossettes or flakes by one of the f * Amylo ”, 
Kffront or Bougard fermentation processes and production of alcohol or direct 
utilisation of the sugar as a stock feed - (6) Utilisation of the by-products: 
oilcakes, molasses, vinasse, etc. 

As regards the simultaneous separation of the sugar and starch it is considered 
by the writer that sugar solutions of different concentrations could be utilised to 
separate starch grains of differing size during levigation. The sugar solutions 
coming from the last of the starch sedimentation pans are returned to the pans 
for exhaustion of the untreated oilcake, while the starch after washing with pure 
water is dried and then gently heated on revolving metal plates to produce 
granulation. 

In the writer’s opinion, tor the separate extraction of the products of the 
chufa the particularly suitable systems would be those based on phenomena of 
capillarity and osmosis. For example, the use of the David process (see this 
Bulletin , 1931, No. 11, p. 444) or other similar processes, with slight modifications, 
would be highly profitable. By grinding the tubers finely and beating the result- 
ing paste in a special apparatus a creamy emulsion (pseudo -solution) is obtained 

(*)' E. g., with domestic potato flaking machines : Kartoff el ftocken Fabrik of Kroning and 
Alexander™ erk A* G. Remscheit (Germany), slightly modified. 
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holding in suspension the oil, the starch and the cellulose debris. By first slow, 
then rapid, centrifuging (ultra-centrifugation), the separation is obtained of the 
oil, starch, cellulose, sugary juices, gums and albuminoid substances, which in 
this case are present in very small quantities. 

By taking into account the density of the emulsion, the vapour tension or 
certain liquids or solutions that may be added (NaCl, alcohol, etc.) and particu- 
larly the variations in pH during the operation, the separation of the products 
will be perfect! 3^ successful, the starch will be fine and pure and the oil of the first 
discharge will be equal in value to the best first pressing oils. The loss of products 
remaining in the residual cake will be minimum. 


Table IV. — Commercial value of chufa tubers as industrial raw material 
(according to present world prices of the units in gold francs). 



Percentage 

Prince per unit 
(gold francs) 

Value 

(gold francs) 

Saccharose 

13 to 14,5 

0,12 

1,65 

Protein 

2 

0,25 

0,50 

Starch . 

28 to 30 

0,10 

2,90 

Oil, 

20 to 22 

o,55 

11 >55 

Gum and cellulose 

20 

0,05 

1,00 

Total value in gold francs . . . 

-• 


17,60 


On the basis of the food value of the cake, supposing that 8 % of oil remains 
after pressing (10 % of water), the price of the cake would be about 9 gold francs. 

Taking 17 gold francs as the mean per 100 kg oi tubers the value of the crop 
per ha would be: 100 to 140 =*= 17 = 1700 to 2380 gold francs, when the crop 
per ha is from 10,000 to 14.000 kg of the cleaned and dried (6.5 to 7,5 % water 
content) product. 

On the basis of the present price (*) of chufa at Valencia (Spain) the above 
value of the crop may be at least doubled and be 3400 to 4760 gold francs 
per hectare. 

Various uses or chufa. — (A) Tubers. — (1) " Horchata de chufa V 
Chufa orgeat has a characteristic flavour reminiscent of both coconut and hazel 
nut and is sold either frozen {“ horchata solida ", “ glace de chufa ", etc.) or as 
an iced drink (** horchata liquida ”). The great demand for it in Spain justifies 
the development of chufa growing and the high price of the tubers there. 

Its preparation is very simple. Sound, selected tubers are soaked in water 
for some hours, then when they are soft and swollen they are allowed to drain 

(*) Price of chufa at Valencia in 1914 = 65 pesetas. — Present price (1931) at Valencia » 120- 140 

pesetas. ' ' 
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and reduced to a pulp in a mortar or some kind of mincing machine. Warm 
water (40°) is added gradual! y and vigorously stirred, with care to emulsify the 
mixture as little as possible. The whole is filtered through a fine bolting cloth, 
then sugar, vanilla, cinnamon, etc. and finally candied fruits and cream are 
added to the liquid and the whole is frozen. 

(2) Roasted tubers as coffee substitute , etc. — The roasted tubers are eaten 
like groundnuts, hazel nuts, etc. and are used in confectionery. 

Chufa tubers after treatment with diastase and then roasting form a product 
which is valued in the manufacture of coffee substitutes. 

(3) Fermented chufa beverages. — No experiments have yet been tried 
but it is thought that chufa might find a wide use in making fermented beverages. 
Some laboratory experiments carried out in Rome in 1928 showed that it is pos- 
sible to obtain from chufa by means of ordinary yeast an alcoholic drink which 
is slightly acid and has an agreeable and characteristic flavour. In the writer’s 
opinion the cake after removal of the oil and most of the sugars would lend itself 
to the preparation of a number of beverages. 

Chufa oil cake may be used as a partial substitute for barley for the manufac- 
ture of various types of beer, specially those with little alcohol such as the Ame- 
rican beers (“ Swankey ” type of Pennsylvania), etc. Further, the possibility 
of satisfactorily combining the cultivation of chufa with that of other starch 
crops such as potatoes, sweet potatoes, etc. will make available varied raw material 
of the highest quality for the manufacture ot beer or other beverages in common 
use in different countries, such as “ chlca ” (Mexico), “kwass ” (Russia), “ braga ” 
(Rumania), and for fermentation by “ koji ”, yeast for making “ sake ”, “ mirin' ”, 
" sakurada ”, etc. (China and Japan). Also the possibility of obtaining by fer- 
mentation acidulated alcoholic beverages of differing flavour, more or less rich 
in acid (lactic acid, etc.), would be highly profitable for the treatment of intestinal 
disorders in countries with a hot moist climate. 

(B) heaves and roots. — It may be reckoned that the weight 
of the aerial part of the plant is about double that of the tubers: 20.000 to 28.000 
kg per hectare. As with other Cyperaceae the leaves are of little forage value, 
but may be utilised for making twine for trussing hay and straw, or as litter, or 
for making paper, sacking, net, insulating materials, etc. The average commercial 
price of esparto fibre is now about 25 gold francs per quintal so, allowing that 
the value ot chufa fibre would be about % of that ot esparto and that the yield 
would be about 20 % of the total aerial part of the plant, i. e. 40 quintals per ha, 
the value of the fibre per ha would be 6.25 X 40 = 250 gold francs. 

(C) Retting of chufa grass. — Apart from certain fragmentary 
information about separation of chufa fibre by the ordinary peasant methods there 
is as far as is known no literature concerning modem methods of chemical or 
bacterial retting of chufa. Considering the present state of the research on 
retting by pure or mixed cultures it is not thought advisable to recommend here 
the use of any given system; in general, however, it is thought that treatment 
of the leaves by aerobic bacteria with a high oxidising power (Pectinobacter 
amylo philum, etc.) would be preferable to the use of anaerobic forms, owing to 
the better oxidation of pigments and thorough bleaching of the fibre. 
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(D) Paper pulp. — Chemical preparation of the pulp requires an 
exaustive stud)?- of the material and complex installations. Simple treatment 
with a soda lye would give a marketable pulp. The leaves after being chopped 
by a chaff cuter to 4-5 cm should be macerated for 6 to 8 days in a 3 % soda 
lye at about 20°. The tissues would thus be broken down ready for grinding 
into pulp. By prolonging the mechanical action a pulp as fine as is desired can 
be obtained and with a yield of 35 to 40 %. The pulp would be of a more 
or less deep yellow. 

(E) Other uses. — The aerial part and roots could be distilled in 
movable or stationary refuse burners or burnt in straw or other suitable burners 
to produce steam power for use in treatment of the tubers. 

* * ❖ 

Although the average yield per hectare of chufa may at present be lower 
than that of other industrial crops grown on a large scale, the value of the product 
that can be obtained from the tubers is such that a development of the cultivation 
of this hitherto somewhat neglected plant may produce considerable profit, taking 
into account particularly the possibilities of: (r) improving the plant and increas- 
ing its yields - (2) bringing into cultivation land unsuitable for other crops - 
(3) transforming it by the scientific methods suggested above into products 
in demand on the world markets. 

G. S TAMPA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS * 

Climatology. 

Handbuch dev Kl iniatologie von J UEIUS von Hann, 4te unxgearbeitete und ver- 
melirte Aufiage von Karl Knock, I. Band: Allgemeine Klimalehre, 444 p., mit 26 Fig. 
im Text. Stuttgart 1932 (Verlag J. Fngelhoms Nachfolger (eti tete: Bibliothek geogra- 
pliischer Handbiicher begriindet von Friedrich Ratzee, Neue Folge, lierausgegeben 
von Albrecht Penck). 

[The 3 volumes of the 3rd edition of the well known textbook of Julius von Hann 
on climatology [(1) General Climatology - (2) Climates of the Tropical Belt - (3) 

* Under this heading short synopses are included of books received for review. 
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Climates of the Temperate and Polar Belts] were published respectively in 1908, 1910 
and 1 91 1, that is over 20 years ago. Climatological science having made great progress 
during this time and the book being much in demand, the author’s heirs, in agreement 
with Prof. A. Penck, who is general editor of the “ Bibliothek geographischer Hand- 
bucher ” of which this work forms part, decided to publish a 4th edition and to entrust 
its preparation to Prof. Karl Knock of the University and Meteorological Institute 
of Berlin. 

Volume I of the 4th edition appeared in January 1932. The new author explains 
in the preface that he found difficulty in deciding whether to change fundamentally 
the form and plan of the 3rd edition or to alter as little as possible. He decided finally 
on the latter alternative for the following reasons: (1) H Ann’s work treats climatology 
from a different angle from all similar books, for it sets in the foreground not the various 
climatic elements treated separately but the changes effected therein by the different 
Climatological factors, such as distribution of land and sea, altitude, latitude, etc. - 
(2) Hann would himself, if he had had to prepare a 4th edition, have changed the 3rd 
as little as possible. 

But it stands to reason that this conservative attitude imposes a restraint on the 
author where dealing with the progress accomplished in the methods of climatological 
research, which could however not be omitted without risk of appearing stationary or 
even retrogressive. The author has managed to keep a happy mean by preserving 
all that could be preserved while adding the indispensable new features. In order 
not to increase unduly the bulk of the 4th edition (it has only 50 pages more than the 
3rd) all that could be without disadvantage has been abridged to allow of a fuller 
development of certain chapters, more particularly those dealing with electricity and 
radioactivity in the atmosphere, radiation, altitude climates and their zones, climatic 
changes through the ages. The bibliographical references have been notably extended, 
particularly as regards instruments and their use], 

T. B. 


Soil Science . 

MUENICHSDORFER Dr, Franz, Bayerns Boden , Die naturlichen Grundlagen der 
Siedlung; I, Teil; Sudbayem, 167 p., 26 Fig., zahlreiche Photographien - 2. Teil: Nord- 
bayem und Rheinpfalz, 230 p., 45 Fig. Munchen 1932, Verlag Knorr & Hirth, G. m. b. H. 

[These two volumes on Soils of Bavaria contain a full and attractively written 
description of the soils from geological and pedological standpoints. They are compe- 
tently illustrated by photographs, profiles, geological maps, etc. 

Volume I on Southern Bavaria includes a Summary, Preface and Introduction, 
followed by: 

I. — General part: (1) Soil and climate - (2) The principal soil types of Ba- 
varia - (3) The soil as basis for building - (4) Water and its supply, 

II. — The soil of Bavaria: (1) The Alps - (2) The foothills of the Alps - (3) 
Bibliographical index - (4) Index of technical terms - (5) Index of localities and 
contents. 

Volume II on Northern Bavaria and the Rhineland Palatinate , after a Summary 
and Preface, contains: 

(1) Pastern mountain region. Fichtelgebirge and the Franconian forest - (2) The 
Franconian and M ts borderland. The Kies - (3) Basins of the Nab and the Kednitz 
- (4) The “ keuper ” mountain region - (5) The “ muschelkalk 55 region of Power 
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Franconia - (6) The Spessart and the Upper Rhone - (7) and ' (8) The Rhineland 
Palatinate - (9) Bibliographical index - (10) Index of technical terms - (11) Index 
of localities and contents. 

In most chapters of both volumes the writer, who is State geologist, gives interest- 
ing information on the soil and climate, water resources and useful minerals of the 
regions considered]. 

T. B. 

Methoden fur die Untersuchung des Bodens, im Auftrage der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
des Verbandes Deutscher Landwirtschaftlicher Versuchsstationen und der Deutschen 
Bodenkundlichen Gesellschaft herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. O. LEMMERMANN, I. Teil 
90 p., 2 Fig. Berlin, 1932, Verlag Chemie, G. m. b. H. 

[In September 1930 there was held at Konigsberg (Germany) a meeting (Sep. 4) 
of the Commission for Research and Experiments on Soils and Fertilisers, appointed 
by the Association of German Agricultural Experiment Stations, also a meeting (Sep. 8) 
of the German Society of Soil Science. At both it -was decided on the proposal of 
Prof. LEMMERMANN to undertake in collaboration the publication of uniform methods 
for soil study, conforming with the conventions fixed by the International Association 
for Soil Science. 

Prof. LEMMERMANN was asked to give effect to the decision and an “ Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft ” (association of collaborators) was formed to undertake a critical study of 
the various methods now in use and to introduce improvements where necessary. 

The purpose in collecting and publishing “ uniform ” methods is to bring about 
a more uniform study of the soil than is now practised, so that results obtained in dif- 
ferent places may be more comparable. 

The first results of this important undertaking are published in this work (Methods 
for Soil Study) which has been prepared by Profs. EEMMERMANN, Ehrenberg and 
Zunker in collaboration with certain of the most eminent German experts. 

It is understood that the methods proposed as uniform should not be regarded as 
officially fixed to the exclusion of all others. Such standardisation is impossible in much 
scientific work and would only hinder progress. 

This small volume is only the first part of a work of collaboration which should 
not be regarded as final but should be continued. In its 90 pages are contained first 
a list of the members of the “ Arbeitsgemeinschaft ” (which includes 29 German scien- 
tific institutions concerned with the progress of Pedology, each represented by one or 
more soil scientists), then brief descriptions of the uniform methods proposed for taking 
of soil samples, the physical study of inorganic and organic soils, the chemical and micro- 
biological study of mineral soils, the determination of their fertiliser requirements and 
the chemical and microbiological study of peat soils. The literature on each subject 
is where possible indicated]. 

T. B, 

Gedroxz Prof. IT. K. (Leningrad), Die Lehre vom Adsorptionsvermogen der Baden 
nach der 2. Aufiage des Originals aus dem Russischen iibersetzt von Dr. Ing. H. Huron 
(Breslau), Sonderausgabe aus den Kolloidchemischen Beiheften , herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. Wo. Ostwaud (Leipzig), p. 315-448. Dresden und Leipzig 1931, Verlag von 
Theodor Steinkopff. 

[This small volume of 134 pages is a translation from the Russian by Dr. H. Huron 
(Breslau) of the 2nd. edition of Prof. Gedroiz’s monograph on the absorbent power 
of soils. 
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The 2nd edition, which was published in 1928, is similar to the original 1922 edition 
in scope, in that it supplies students with as simple an explanation as possible of the . 
complex but important phenomena of the absorbent power of soils, without going 
too deeply into hypotheses and theories. The matter has however been revised and 
enlarged to include recent work by the author and others, but without giving all the 
bibliographical references on the subject. 

The translator remarks that the phenomena studied in the monograph are included 
under the Russian term (£ pogloscenie ”, which signifies literally the action of imbibing 
or absorbing, to which correspond the German terms “ Festhaltung ” (retention or 
fixation) and “ Festhaltungsvermogen ” (power of retention or fixation). By power 
of retention in a wide sense the writer means the power of retaining or fixing various 
substances contained in the water penetrating through the soil and coming in contact 
with its solid phase .Thus the dissolved substances may be retained by the soil in whole 
or in part, which happens also to the particles of organic and inorganic colloids, to the 
larger particles in suspension and to living microorganisms. 

According to the method of retention of the substances by the soil the following 
types of absorbent power may be distinguished: — (1) Power of mechanical retention - 
{2) Power of physical retention (adsorption) — (3) Power of physico-chemical retention 
or power of exchange (exchange adsorption) - (4) Power of chemical retention (absorp- 
tion - (5) Power of biological retention. A chapter is devoted to each type, types 2 
and 3 (physical retention or adsorption proper and physico-chemical retention or exchange 
adsorption) being treated in particular detail. 

The study of the phenomena of retention by the soil is acquiring ever-increasing 
importance, so that this monograph will without doubt be of great value to all those 
concerned with the subject], 

T. B. 

Botany. 

GiSlX Rudolf & Frhr. von NoSTiTz Arnold, Handelspfianzen Deutschlands , 0 ester- 
reichs und der Schweiz , 284 p., 40 Fig. Stuttgart 1932, Verlag Ferdinand Enke. 

[In this work on the commercial plants of Germany, Austria and Switzerland are 
included all the wild and cultivated plants used for food, in medicine and in industry, 
apart from the main crop and forest plants and ornamental species. 

The plants treated ate arranged systematically according to their botanical charac- 
teristics, starting with the fungi. Each plant is described with an account of its origin, 
uses and chemical properties, if any. In the case of cultivated plants a detailed account 
of their cultivation is included. 

In this book are collected a quantity of details hitherto dispersed in a number of 
handbooks and special publications, thus making it possible for readers interested in 
commercial plants to find all the necessary information, particularly in regard to medi- 
f cinal, oil-yielding and textile plants. There are a number of good illustrations, mainly 
of the anatomical structure of the plants]. 

N. v. G. 

Animal Husbandry. 


* vSTANG-WlRTH, Tierheilkunde und Tierzucht, 10. Band (Trachtigkeit-Zygote), 
802 p., mit 368 Abbildungen, 2 mehrfarbigen und 17 schwarzen Tafeln, Urban & Schwax- 
zenberg, Berlin -Wien 1932. 
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[The xotb and last volume of tills excellent encyclopaedia of veterinary medicine 
and stockbreeding contains like its predecessors a series of articles written ' by leading, 
experts in the subjects, 

A long article by K. KEEEER deals with questions relating to Heredity, After 
certain definitions the writer passes to the present position of the subject and emphasises 
the importance for the breeder of genetical research and its application in practice. The 
progress achieved in the genetical study of domestic animals is demonstrated and the 
characters the inheritance of which has been most studied are indicated. 

The question of Livestock Insurance is dealt with by V. STANG. After ail account 
of the general principles of insurance, a historical sketch of the development of stock 
insurance is given, followed by a description of the present forms of organisation and 
their application in different countries based on communications received from the coun- 
tries in question. • 

In an article on Vitamines ScheunerT and Schiebeich give an historical resume 
of the subject, then describe in detail the properties of the various vitamines, their 
physiological effects and the serious consequences of their lack (deficiency diseases) in 
different animals. 

O. MEYER gives interesting information on the Breeding of thoroughbred and trotting 
horses , He recalls the origin of the English thoroughbred and shows how this breed has 
spread in other countries and the role it has played in horse breeding. Information is 
then given about breeding methods, care, training and racing, followed by a short account 
of the breeding of the German thoroughbred. The breeding of trotting horses is simi- 
larly treated, with particulars concerning the Orloff and American trotters. 

An article on Wool by SchaepeR gives a brief account of the morphology and histo- 
logy of the hide and staple and describes the different sorts of wool and their properties. 

In an article on Breeding Methods V. STANG describes the technique of selection, 
methods of reproduction, cross-breeding and pure line breeding, while in-breeding is 
dealt with by Profs. KRONACHER and Keiesch. 

Prof. Spann deals shortly with Work output of draught animals giving figures for 
the draught efficiency of horses, cattle and dogs. 

A. Machens gives general information about Goat breeding , showing its importance, 
and details on feeding, selection and care of goats and on goat raising in Germany. 

Owing to lack of .space only the articles of greatest interest to the stock breeder 
can be mentioned; there are a number of others of no less interest on Veterinary medi: 
cine. 

It should be mentioned also that there are descriptions of stock breeding in various 
countries on the same lines as in the earlier volumes, such as: — Turkey by Ihsan 
Abidin, Czechoslovakia by B. Macaeik and J. KRTZENECKY, Hungary by 0. WEEEMANN 
the U. 5. 5. fib by O. Bederke. 

A separate volume appearing at the same time as Vol. X contains an Index to 
the contents of all 10 volumes of the Encyclopaedia]. 

E. M. 
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' . FORESTRY 

International Problems of Forestry Protection against Damage by Wind. 

The importance of wind as a tactor in the life of forests has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. The injurious effects of wind are not sufficiently recog- 
nized and, as the deplorable events of recent years demonstrate, have consequently 
not been adequately combatted. The study of measures against damage by wind 
is a very old one and the methods generally adopted are rather antiquated. It is 
a study that has however quite recently gained in importance and those interested 
are at present endeavouring in many ways, and especially as a consequence of the 
world crisis in forest products, to diminish the wholesale destruction of timber 
caused by storms. It is well-known that the gigantic losses caused by wind in 
recent years in the forests of central and morthern Europe have considerably 
aggravated a situation already dejfforable enough. They have resulted not only 
in immense losses but in upsetting management plans in many forests and in un- 
expectedly throwing large quantities of timber on the market, thus contributing 
to the further fall in prices. 

The observations made as a consequence of the serious damage to forests 
caused by storms in recent years have given rise to a quite extensive literature 
on th subject that is well worthy of attention . On the basis of this documentation 
as well as of the very numerous and interesting replies to an international enquiry 
made by the International Institute of Agriculture, it is proposed to examine the 
cultivation methods, etc, of which foresters, and especially forest managers should 
not lose sight if they wish to prevent or at least lessen wind damage in the future. 

Generae protective measures. — General measures are concerned with 
the effective protection of forests against m ore or less normal winds. It is generally 
considered that it is impossible to protect forests against such violent and devas- 
tating storms as occurred for example (to mention only the greatest of recent 
years) on 4 July 1929 in Bohemia and Tipper Austria, at the end of October 1930 
in Bohemia and Prussia, on 22-23 November 1930 in Switzerland, Austria , Bavaria 
and parts of Czechoslovakia, and on 15 December 1931 in Sweden, disasters that 
devastated so many fine stands irrespective of their varietal composition, age or 
type of management. Even so the writers who have expressed this view (Hitf- 
nage, Czecoslovakia, Keein, Austria Tanner, Switzerland) indicate,, in describing 
the damage caused by these storms, that stands rendered by their composition 
more resistant to the wind (mixed species and ages, density, undergrowth, etc), 
did not, like those protected by previous cutting or by appropriate forest screens, 
suffer such severe losses as stands under less favourable conditions. It matters 
little whether these favourable conditions have been created by human foresight 
or by nature. The obseivations give very useful information regarding the 
methods to be followed in protecting forests in the future. No general rules appli- 
cable under all conditions can be given and the steps to be taken depend on local 
circumstances. 
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Forest Management. — In woods under even-aged high-forest, says 
D'Aeverny (France), the early establishment of an under-storey (of beech and 
fir, for example, under Scots pine) and in selection-forest, a mixture of species 
constitutes the best form of protection not to mention its other advantages, 
e. g., for the control of insects, etc. In places over exposed to the wind the for- 
mation of forests with full grown trees should, according to Wagner (Luxem- 
bourg), be avoided and where the situation of the land necessitates the esta- 
blishment of such forests, species most resistant to winds and storms should be 
chosen. In forests treated as coppice- with-standards many reserve trees of 
different species and age must according to Parde (France), be preserved 
on the borders, while in forests treated as coppice a protective curtain should 
be left on the threatened borders. 

Choice of species, creation of mixed stands. — The classification of 
species according to their capacity of resistance to wind is of old standing. It is 
well-known that shallow-rooted species suffer from wind more than deep-vooted 
and that conifers and in general evergreens suffer more (especially in winter) 
than deciduous. It is also common knowledge that, as a preventive measure, 
less resistant species should be mixed with resistant. One of the most serious 
mistakes from this point of view inherent in the forestry work of the last century 
was the tendency to establish very large pure and homogeneous stands. The 
result is that it is the pure stands, especially the pure stands of pine, that have 
been the chief victims of the storms of recent years in large areas of Central 
Europe. It is especially desirable says Ciesear (Austria) that isolated spruce 
trees should be disseminated in broadleaved stands. High-forest of beech 
and oak, if mixed, protect themselves, says Bertrang (Luxemburg), The 
disastrous storm of 4 July 1929, unprecedented in human memory in Upper 
Austria, also caused very serious losses in the spruce stands as KLeein (Austria) 
notices; fir suffered less, Scots pine and Weymouth pine less again, while larch 
proved the most resistant of the conifers. Hardly 5 % of the total damage 
occurred among broadleaved species amongst which it was surprising to see 
many windfalls of oak. Hufnage (Czecoslovakia) observed similar facts in 
Bohemia where also spruce was the chief sufferer from the same storm. Larch 
and Scots pine, owing to their relatively small and slightly branched tops were 
there also the most resistant conifers; among broadleaved trees, oaks and also 
limes suffered most severely. 

All these observations show the general behaviour of various species with 
reference to wind but many species are capable of changing their general cha- 
racter under the influences of their position and of local topographical condi- 
tions. High mountain stands 15 are relatively spacious; the branches are very 
low on the trunk while the tops are small and pointed; thus the centre of gravity 
of the top is very low and hence the tree, thanks to its lateral branches which 
are larger towards the base, obtains an extraordinary solidity. The spruce, for 
example, one of the species that suffer most from wind in the lower belts becomes 
very resistant in exposed stands on the high mountains, where it develops a 
sturdy root system, strongly attached to the soil (observations by Ciesear). 
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It is thus evident that nature comes to the aid of the forester; human interven- 
tion can however greatly assist nature by appropriate selection of seeds and 
seedlings. 

Age, — Recent observations tend increasingly to show that stands of 
mixed age class, which are generally the more spacious, suffer much less from 
storms than do equal-age stands, especially when very old. Even when a storm, 
despite all preventive measures, breaks and overturns the trees, the mixed age 
stands have the great advantage that the trunks that break or fall cannot injure 
or drag down with them (as often happens in equal-age stands) a number of 
neighbouring trees that would otherwise have been quite able to resist the storm 
(observations by Siebenmann, Switzerland).. 

Root competition is also less marked in the case of stands of the mixed 
age-class; the root systems of the trees are consequently better developed and 
the centres of gravity of the tops are lower. All these factors make mixed 
age stands more resistant to wind uprooting and go to show that the exploi- 
table age must be taken into account where necessary, that quicker regeneration 
and establishment of lower storeys must be effected and that clearings especially 
require attention. 

Clearings. — It is now almost unanimously agreed that as a general rule 
clearings made with care and moderation, begun very early and frequently repeated 
in threatened areas constitute on of the best preventive measures against wind 
damage. As regards the influence of the degree of clearing on the resistance of 
the stands, the most general opinion, confirmed by observations on wind damage 
in recent years (especially by those of Ganbil on the storm that ravaged the forests 
of Denmark on 8-9 July 1931) is that stands heavily cleared over a long period 
are the most resistant and that those only lightly cleared suffer most. Care must, 
however, always be taken not to isolate the trees too suddenly, especially in pure, 
and equal-age stands. 

In the United Stater, in threatened areas, clearings are not generally very 
heavy. 

Borders serving as protective screens or shelters are very frequently, e. g. 
in Estonia, neither cleared nor cleaned. 

Forest screens, windbreak belts, shelters. — The establishment on 
the edge of the forest of these means of defence against the wind is of old standing. 
They are planted at right angles to the direction of the dominant wind and very 
often in the forms of a L, .sometimes even in that ol a U, so as to be effective when 
the direction of the wind does not greatly vary. They are made up of wind resi- 
stant species of which the tops rapidly require a considerable thickness. 

An examination of the methods of management, of the composition and. the of 
species preferred with regard to these belts in various countries gives the following 
results: — 

In Great Britain and Ireland, according to Forbes (Irish Free State) there 
are employed, among others, on poor soils, Austrian black pine, Vosges fir and 
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.beech; on better soils oak, ash, beech and elm. The trunks are pruned up to 4.6-6 
metres abore the soil along the border. ■ 

In Austria, according to CiESXAr, shrubs and local seedlings can frequently 
be employed for protective curtains. An appropriate treatment of the stand, 
including clearing and preservation of local shrubs on the edge exposed to the 
wind, is also often satisfactory. Resistant species and species with tops which 
start very low are chosen only when it is desired to establish a specially strong 
wind shelter. 

In Belgium protective curtains are little used in forestry, save for plantations 
of Scots pine and sometimes for long-rotation coppice -with-standards. Tor the 
formation of these curtains the favourite species in the Ardennes is spruce planted 
at 1 m. x 1 m. or at x m. X 1.5 m. in three or five rows on the edge of exposed 
coppice. In middle Belgium, besides spruce, Corsican pine in three or five rows 
is employed round plantations of Scots pine. Borders of beech are also suggested. 
Round coppice with long rotation standards a ten to twenty metre belt of horn- 
beam coppice can be preserved at the time of cutting. Near dunes, on the exposed 
side, a slightly open curtain of resinous species such as Scots pine, Corsican pine, 
maritime pine or a growth or broom is adopted. 

In Latvia, to protect stands of Scots fir in their early years against sea 
winds, Salix acnti folia is planted behind the first dunes and in front of the 
stands. As this species does not, however, thrive well it gives effective 
protection in Latvia for only about ten years owing to climatic conditions. 
After that period the first rows of Scots pine are themselves able to supply 
the required protection. 

In Switzerland, according to information supplied by KNUCHEEthe windbreak 
bells are arranged in the direction of the valley and are composed of coppice with 
standards or of simple coppice. In the former ash, elm, poplar, oak, alder and 
acacia are employed; in the latter especially spruce and Weymouth pine mixed 
with broadleaved species. 

In Pensylvania (United States) shelter belts with branches are formed or 
recommended, the species employed being maples, elms, poplars (especially 
Populus nigra var. italic a and P. deltoides ), oaks, robinias, Gleditschia triacanthos , 
Catalpa sp. spruce and Austrian black pines, Tsuga canadensis , American walnat 
(carya) and Platanus orientalis. The width of these windbreaks is about four 
rows, with trees' spaced at 1.2 to 1.5 hi., in the form of a quincunx. The trees 
in the shelter belt that do not thrive owing to lack of direct light are removed 
when clearing and replaced by long-lived shade species under the remaining 
trees, The borders are maintained as close as possible on the side of the prevailing 
wind, only dying and dead trees being cut and the living branches never being 
pruned (Perry, United States). . 

In, Madagascar, according to the needs of the parcels particularly exposed 
to wind unexploited belts known as “ windbreak belts ” are maintained. Apart 
from the removal of dead and dying wood there is no cutting. 

Pruning of border trees is, according to the most general opinion (Bertrang-, 
Luxembourg), to be avoided, as otherwise the wind may penetrate into the 
interior of the stand. , . * 
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Amongst the observations regarding the behaviour of the various types of 
forest curtain during the exceptionally strong storms of recent years, those of 
Hufnage, made in Bohemia at the time of the storm of 4 July 1929 are well 
worthy of attention. The first row of protective curtain, which was of spruce 
was resistant, says this writer,- while oak in similar conditions failed. Though 
the storm broke trunks of advanced and even of medium age immediately behind 
the first row of spruce, he is of opinion that if the wind had not had such an 
extraordinary force, the shelter curtain of spruce would have proved satisfactory. 
Hufnage summarizes the results of this observations of the storm in question 
in the following recommendations for the future: (1) Spruce is best adapted as 
a protective curtain but only when this is 20 m. or less in width and when each 
tree through frequently repeated clearing is allowed sufficient space for growth 
to permit the branches to reach the ground. This course at the same time 
prevents removal of the bedding and also desiccation of the soil by the wind. 

(2) Inarch, also in a belt at least 20 m. broad, gives, if there is an understorcy 
of spruce, a still more suitable protective curtain than pure spruce, since spruce 
suffers greatly from attacks of Liparis monacha. (3) Other light-loving species* 
for example, oak and Scots pine, make good forest curtains if shade species 
(spruce, fir or hornbeam) are present as under-storey. 


Judicious arrangement of feeeings. — It has long been known that the 
direction in which fellings are made is important in connection with protection 
against wind. The main rules, mostly of recent date, for cutting are as follows: — 

(1) Especially in clean cutting the risk of overthrow 7 by the wind must 
be safeguarded. The protection offered by the situation must be utilised and fel- 
lings so made as to leave open as few' points of attack as possible to dangerous 
winds a rule very generally applied in all countries: E. g. Germany, Goedbersen; 
Austria, CiESEAr; United States, Baedwin; Italy, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests; Latvia, Sweden, Royal Agricultural Academy. 

(2) Fellings should be made against the direction of the prevailing wind 
in narrow valleys so as not to expose the non -exploited edges to the wind. 

(3) In exposed areas the cuts are made in a form suitably prolonged 
in the direction of the contours with the long side at right angles to the prevailing 
wind and care is taken to proceed uphill (France, Arnoued; Sweden, Royal Agri- 
cultural Academy). 

(4) Clear felling should be avoided in places menaced by wind, exploita- 
tion taking place only by clearings and open cuts (Italy, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests; Switzerland, Knuchee). 

(5) Final cuts on such areas should be made only in narrow belts (Ger- 
many, Goedbersen). ' 

(6) Corridors and passages for the exit of the wind must be left, the 
cuts being made in belts. Exploitation made by small group (United States, 
Baedwin). 

(7) Protective clearings must be left to aid the growth of young protec- 
tive curtains (Germany, Goedbersen, Austria, CiESEAr; Great Britain and Ire- 
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land, Forbes), ■ ' It must not be forgotten, however that the method of protective 
clearings has the disadvantages of increasing the area of unproductive ground 
and causing the dispersion or irregular accumulation of the cover of dead leaves 
left by the wind, a factor that may have harmful effects. A further consequence 
is increased soil desiccation (Austria, Ciesear). 

(8) Alternate slip cutting should be used and belts as wide as possible 
left between the clearings (Hungary, Ministry of Agriculture). 

(9) In making clear cuts windbreak curtains should as a rule be left on 
the side exposed to the wind (several countries, for example, Sweden, Royal Agri- 
cultural Academy). 

(10) Stands for regeneration should be traversed by regeneration cuts 
following appro ximatelY 7 the direction opposed to the prevailing winds (France, 
Conservation du Ras-Rhin). 

(11) In making regeneration cuts seed bearers should be left standing 
in small groups or, if single trees are left, these should be dominant types with 
irind resistant roots (United States, Massachusetts Forest Service). 

(12) Establishment and maintenance of -wind resistant trees on the 
border and gradual diminution of trees on the border facing the wind (Austria, 
Ciesear). 

(13) The border facing the prevailing wind should be preserved as long 
as possible as a protective curtain (Germany, Goedbersers; France, Conservation 
■du Bas-Rhin; Luxembourg, Bertrang). 

(14) In forests treated as coppice-with-standards the stock trees must be 
left dose together (France, Parde). 

(15) Cuts require regulation so as to protect the reserves after isolation 
(France, Arnoued), 

(16) Cultivation of small areas should be accompanied by natural rege- 
neration and creation of mixed stands. Method of selection felling combined 
with natural regeneration is also recommended (Austria, Ciesear). 

(17) In forests treated as high-forest a belt of selection forest should be 
left (France, Parde). 

(18) Treatment by selection methods is preferable to that of high-forest 
in mountain forests where windfalls are frequent (Belgium, Antoine; France, 
Arnoued). 

(19) In the mountains at the upper forests limit, exposed to winds and 
avalanches, a protective belt should be preserved, that is to say a stand from 
which only dead and windfallen wood, is removed (France, Arnoued). 

(20) If the forest occupies an exposed crest a protective belt of resistant 
species of about 60 metres on each slope should be left (Belgium, Antoine; Esto- 
nia, Forest Administration). 

(zi) On the plains there should also be left a protective belt on the circum- 
ference facing the wind and toward the sea (France, Arnoued). 

Other protective measures. — To check desiccation of humus and disper- 
sion of litter by The wind the soil should be left, covered with existing seedlings and 
all wild shrubs should be preserved. 
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In certain threatened areas lands recently deforested may be protected by 
branches placed on the soil, herbaceous plants being sown between the branches 
(Hungary), 

To protect recent plantings a stone or piece of upturned turf is placed at the 
foot of each plant, especially in limestone areas (Belgium), 

On sand}?- soils, where the wind affects the young stems so as to form depres- 
sions at their base, good results have been obtained, by following the method of 
Marla.ni (Italy) i. e., by placing small stakes # 30~40 cm. high in the ground alongside 
the plants in the second or third year after planting and tying them together to 
prevent movement. 

As regards treatment of woods damaged by wind, the measures recommended 
to forest owners not only in their own interest but also, in view of the present crisis, 
in the public interest, will be the subject of a further study. 

G. lyUNCZ. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 

Practical Immunisation of Plants by Genetic Methods. 

It is an established fact that prevention is better than cure, and it is 
difficult to imagine a more completely preventative measure against the diseases 
and enemies of plants than the use of immune varieties. This method is all 
the more advisable during this period of crisis which calls for economy on all 
sides. It is therefore natural to find in phytopathology a diminution in the 
use of chemical products and all other costly methods, and on the other hand 
an increasing tendency throughout the world to adopt the cheap and simple 
method of immunisation, as soon as suitable varieties are created. 

A distinction must be made between acquired immunity and innate immun- 
ity. The first, which is of immense importance in human and veterinary 
medicine, but has, up till now, been considered of no practical value with regard 
to plants, has aroused considerable interest owing to the labours of Carbone 
and Arnatjdi (Milan). These authors have actually proved that plants can be 
successfully inoculated against pathogenic micro-organisms. They have several 
times been able to increase the resistance of a plant to a given fungus by pre- 
liminary treatment wijffi more or less virulent cultures or extracts of the same 
fungus. This artificially produced resistance, however, lasts only, about three 
weeks at a time. The observations and experiments made by Montemartlni 
on the oidium of the oak, however, give reason to hope that there are cases 
in which acquired resistance may last longer. These cases would be suitable 
for the practical application of inoculation. Besides this, certain diseases, such 
as bunt of wheat, only attack the plants at a certain stage of development, 
often during a very short period. It would then be enough to immunise the 
plant during this receptive period, which would appear to be practicable. 

Undoubtedly, acquired immunity, especially by inoculation, can never be 
of such practical importance in the vegetable world as it is in the animal king- 
dom. IChe contrary is true of innate immunity. This has, up till now, played 
only a secondary role in animal husbandry. Only quite recently has it become 
known that experiments begun in 1924 with the cross-breeding of wild boars 
and- improved domestic pigs have been successful in producing a race of pigs 
resistant to swine plague by combining the immunity of the boar with the 
good qualities of the pig which served as mother. 

On the other hand, innate immunity is of very great interest with regard 
to plant selection. The researches of Biffen and Niesson-Ehle have shown 



that hereditary resistance is' transmitted according to the Mendeliau rules. In 
the simplest cases resistance is determined by one dominant factor which will 
produce in the second generation i susceptible individual to 3 resistant. This 
has been verified by Hubert who crossed Peragis spring wheat with Normandy 
wheat, which latter is resistant to rust. But- the case is often more compli- 
cated. Zeiner, for instance, crossed a Walpersii ” barley resistant to loose 
smut ( Uslilago riuda) with another variety, the Hells Pranken ”, of high value 
but non-resistant to smut. Here also resistance .seems to be dominant. How- 
ever, the vigour with which it is manifested depends on three factors which 
transmit independently and which produce in the descendants variation from 
complete resistance to complete susceptibility. The same holds good for the 
resistance of the potato against Phytophthora infestans , which likewise depends 
on a whole series of factors. Resistance is not shown unless the combined 
effect of these factors passes a certain limit. The case becomes still further 
complicated if several different biologic strains of the parasite are present. In 
order to obtain resistance the plant breeder must, then combine in his products 
all the individual factors causing resistance to the various biologic strains of 
the parasite. Where there are, for instance, 60 different strains of the para- 
site, as in the case of wheat rust, the task may appear well-nigh impossible. 
However, Schreiber has shown in dealing with anthracnose of the bean ( Gloeo - 
sporium Lindemuthianum) , that it is possible to obtain immune varieties al- 
though there are 34 biologic strains of this fungus. He has been able to divide 
these forms into three groups: A, B and C, to w’hich correspond three different 
independent factors guaranteeing immunity against the corresponding grou.p. 
By infecting the Ip* generation of a cross between a susceptible and a resistant 
variety with one of the groups ( A, B or C) of the biotypes of the fungus, he 
obtained a segregation of susceptible to resistant in a proportion of 1:3. By 
infecting with two groups at a time (A + B , A + C or B +• C) the result was 
7 : 9 corresponding to a twofactorial segregation. An infection with all the 
groups at once (A + B + C) gave a threefactorial segregation: susceptible 
37; resistant 27. In the F 3 , out of a total of 288 lines of descendants, 5 were 
found to be homozygotes resistant to all the biologic strains of the fungus. 

It goes without saying that such varieties, having undergone so severe a 
trial, are far more likely to resist still other biologic strains which might appear 
later. 

8 In practice, selection for resistance depends very largely on the manner in 
which the test is made. Observation in the field is not enough as the element 
chance is too strong (soil conditions, weather, specific climatic conditions within 
the crop itself, etc.). It is necessary to use artificial infection and to make obser- 
vations in the laboratory. There are available simple and welltried methods of 
dealing with potato wart disease, rust of cereals and potato Phytophthora . The 
method of artificially infecting barley with Ustilago nuda is also good but difficult* 
If a correlation between immunity and some morphological or anatomic character 
could be found, the work of selection would be greatly simplified. In this regard, 
Tongree’s work on the correlation between the resistance of the potato tp wart 
disease and the plant’s aptitude to produce callus tissue should be mentioned. 
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The very nature of the immunity of plants is as yet little known; it is, how- 
ever, of great interest for the plant breeder to learn the mechanism and to know, 
for instance, if the immunity of a given plant is active , arising from a defensive reac- 
tion of the plant itself (such as the formation of layers of cork cells), or if it is 
passive , due to certain qualities (hairs, structure of the epidermis, acidity of cell 
sap, etc.) which render it immune from the attacks of micro-organisms. Quite 
recently Ezekiel has been able to prove that the resistance of some species of 
plants to root rot (Phymatotrichum omnivorum) is dependent on the presence and 
the concentration in the plant of certain specific elements which hinder the 
development of the fungus. The resistance of onions to smut J. C. Wai,ker has 
shown to be dependent on the presence of protocatechuie acid. 

Selection by cross-breeding cannot be begun unless strains known to 
be resistant are available. It is therefore necessary to obtain the largest possi- 
ble assortment of varieties. In order to remedy the poverty of « genes win our 
cultivated plants, which have lost part of their valuable genes during the centuries 
in which man has been gradually bringing them from their centres of origin 
(Vavilov) to their present places of cultivation, it is sometimes necessary to return 
to the wild varieties for crossing with the improved species. The resistance- 
determining factors if not found in our cultivated plants can be discovered in the 
wild and primitive varieties. In testing the descendants of a cross between a wild 
and a cultivated species for resistance, the susceptible forms are easily eliminated. 
The main difficulty consists in afterwards eliminating the undesirable qualities 
which will have been introduced by the wild species. To do this it may be necessary 
to cross several times with a cultivated variety, testing each time for resistance. 
This laborious work must be carried on throughout several generations of the 
plant, usually entailing a like number of years. It is therefore fortunate that 
the researches of T. D. Lyssenko (Odessa) have resulted in the perfection of a 
process which will reduce the ordinary length of the work of selection to a half 
or even to one-third. This process, called by the Russians « iarovisation » (1) 
consists mainly in treating seeds with high or low temperatures. Seeds thus treat- 
ed develop rapid 1 y from the vegetative to the reproductive stage. Moreover, 
if the duration of light is artificially regulated so as to influence favourably the 
photoperiodicity of the plants in question, they will complete their growth cycle 
in a much shorter time. « Iarovisation » is practised in the U. S. S. R., both for 
selection and in ordinary agriculture, and it would appear to be acquiring 
great value for grain cultivation in dry climates. 

The practical examples mentioned above prove that it is possible by selection 
to arrive at varieties which combine with their othe r qualities the faculty of 
resistance to disease. The Americans have been very active in the practical 
application of immunisation by selection. As far back as 1908 W. A. Orton 
was able to produce in South Carolina varieties of cotton and melon resistant 
to wilt and a variety of rust-resistant wheat. Since that date scientific research 
and practical experiment have advanced every year. Experiment stations in 

(1) From the Russian « iarovoi » — of or belonging ta the spring, from which is derived the expres- 
sion « iarovisalia » ~ iarovisation, which might be translated as « springisation ». 
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different States of the Union, amongst which that at Minnesota takes first 
place, have produced varieties of ever-increasing resistance, particularly of rust- 
resistant wheat. Today, resistance to disease is everywhere the main purpose 
of numerous experiments in plant selection. We have already mentioned the 
work recently" done at Halle on these lines. We must add to this the research 
on cereal rust done by the . « Biologische Reichsanstalt » (Dalilem) in collabo- 
ration with Professor Gassier (Brunswick), and that of R. H. Biffen (Cam- 
bridge) and NiEvSSON-EheK (Sweden). Satisfactory practical results have been 
attained in British India with the creation of a variety of barley resistant to 
Hdminthosporium sativum , in Japan with the creation of a rice resistant to 
Hchninthosporium Oryzae , etc. Of late years the most conclusive demonstration 
of selection with an aim to immunisation w r as the creation of the sugar cane 
variety P. O. J. 2S78 by J. Jeswibt (Dutch Indies) . This variety, which com- 
bines with almost complete immunity against mosaic and serek a quite extra- 
ordinary productivity, has, within a few years, supplanted all other varieties 
grown in the Dutch Indies. It is thanks to this new variety that the sugar 
cane cultivation of those countries has been able to compete successfully with 
beet sugar growing. 

The selection of immune varieties still raises many problems and possi- 
bilities. Practical agriculture may still derive many benefits from it, just as 
was the case in the cultivation of the vine on phylloxera resistant stock which 
was the salvation of French viticulture at the end of the 19th century. One 
of the most urgent problems today is the creation of direct producers resistant 
to phylloxera. Another problem is that of the creation of a bunt-resistant 
wheat. Realisation is in sight. There are many other problems of which the 
solution will gradually" be reached. Often a new resistant variety may be of 
only local or temporary value, but these limitations apply to almost all new 
varieties and must not be allowed to hinder the progress in the right direction 
which has already- led to such happy results. It is, however, necessary to enter 
a protest against articles in the daily 7 press which are apt to mislead the unin- 
formed public hy T raising too great expectations and which do not lay sufficient 
stress on the great difficulties and the immense amount of patience entailed 
in the work of the plant breeder. 

In order to strengthen the scientific bases of the selection of resistant 
varieties, there must be close collaboration between plant pathologists and 
geneticists, a collaboration which should have no national boundaries but should, 
on the contrary 7 , embrace the whole world. It is to be noted with satisfaction 
that, in the case of rusts, collaboration is being effectively realised between 
Germany, the United States and Uruguay, and it was with a view to intensifying 
this spirit that the General Assembly of 1931 of the International Association 
of Plant Breeders recognised the Biological Institute of Berlin-Dahlem as the 
international centre for research on the biological strains of rust. 

An international agreement should be made whereby the plant breeders' 
produce would be put under legal protection throughout the world, rendering 
it impossible for any country to refuse to export new and valuable varieties, 
as has occurred in the case of some disease-resistant species. 
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If world agriculture is to make real progress it is necessary that all innova- 
tions should be communicated as soon as possible and. that all progress made 
should be put without restriction at the disposal of all the members of that 
large family which is formed by the agriculturists of the world. 

N. von Gescher. 
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TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural production of Siam. 

1. - Rice. — The main agri cultural product of Siam is rice. The King- 
dom of Siam is one of the three great rice exporting countries. Siam and Indo- 
China together export a quantity of rice slightly less the export from India, 
including Burmah. 

The rice exports from Siam represent 85 % of the total exports of this coun- 
try. Moreover rice is the most important cereal figuring in the food of the 

* Tec. 8 Ingl. 
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Siamese population, and as the welfare of the population depends on this 
crop it will be readily understood that the progress of the crop is watched 
with the greatest interest. 

Rice is mainly cultivated in the large plains and river deltas ; these regions 
include the inland Circles of Bangkok, Avuthia, Nagor, Chaisri, Rajaburi, Pra- 
chinburi, Nagor Svarga and Bisnulok. 

The water required is supplied in part by the rainfall, the average annual 
precipitation being from 1 000 to r 500 mm. while the quantity of water required 
by rice for complete ripening is xSoo mm. The surplus required is obtained by 
a system of irrigation canals easily established owing to the existence of numerous 
streams and river deltas. The irrigation question has been the subject of careful 
study by the Government since 1913. The first irrigation canal, known as the 
South Prasak Canal, was finished in 1924. The irrigation scheme was subsequently 
completed and special endeavours have been made to drain the salt water held 
in the soil and to replace it by fresh water. 

Varieties of rice cultivated. — These are numerous and 
may be grouped in two classes: glutinous and n on-glutinous. The first group, 
the seeds of which are large, and red, purple or blackish in colour, forms the basis 
of the nourishment of the populations of the North and North East of Siam; 
the non-glutinous rice, on the other hand, constitutes the food by preference of 
the population of the rest of the Kingdom, as well as the principal export com- 
modity of Siam. 

The varieties of rice cultivated in Siam may be divided into mountain rice 
and rice grown on the irrigated rice-fields (the lowland varieties) ; 

(1) Mountain rice . — This is known in Siam under the names of “ Kao 
Rai ” or “ Kao Pai ”, and is planted exclusively for consumption on the spot. 
It is not necessarily planted on the mountain side, but may also be grown on 
the new clearings of the Jungle. Naturally the cultivation depends entirely 
on the rain fall. Maize is frequently planted between the rice plants, but neither 
crop gives satisfactory results in this case. As a rule, the grower has to abandon 
rice cultivation at the end of a few years; when the soil obtained by clearing 
begins to lose fertility, he goes elsewhere to clear another piece of land and to 
begin his cultivation over again. 

This method of cultivation is harmful, and ought to be given up altogether. 

(2) Irrigated Rice. — There are three groups of varieties of irrigated rice, 
distinguishable according to time of ripening, viz. early rice, late and normally 
ripening rice. 

f The first group of varieties have a vegetative cycle of from 2 % to 3% 
months; the second group, a cycle of from 5 to 6 % months; and the third, a 
cycle of 3 .34 to 4 % months. 

Rice is sown broadcast, without subsequent pricking out; or on the other 
hand it may be pricked out. 

In the former case, the rice-field is ploughed as soon as the rains of May 
and beginning of June have sufficiently soaked the ground ; weeds are removed 
if too abundant. Then the seed is sown broadcast, some further cultivation is 
done with a view to burying the seed satisfactorily and the rest is left to nature. 
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In certain cases, channels are traced on the surface of the rice-field to drain the 
excess waters which might injure the germination process. 

Rice thus sown is of less good quality than transplanted rice; it is called 
“ Na Muang ” or field rice. Transplanted rice, on the other hand, is known as 
“ Kao ISTa ” or garden rice. 

The rice-fields intended for the reception, of the transplanted rice are prepared 
with all the care usually given to a well kept rice-field. The distance between 
the rows varies from 20 to 40 cm. ; the maximum spacing is found in the regions 
where the soil is richest. 

In the inland Circles, planting begins in May and goes on till October; in 
the districts of the North and West it begins in June and also finishes in October ; 
in the southern part of Siam it extends from July to December. The harvest 
takes place correspondingly from September to January, from November to 
February, and from January to May. The crop is gathered either by cutting 
the stalks low down with a sickle, or by separate cutting of each in accordance 
with the Malay practice, in the southern areas. 

(3) Floating rice . — This is a variety of " Na Muang 11 ; it is generally 
known under the name of “ Kao Khun Nam This rice grows in the regions 
of Siam where the fields are covered by a deep layer of water at the end of the 
rainy season. 

Certain varieties of floating rice have only one bundle of roots fixed in the 
soil when the water begins to subside. At that moment the plants send out, from 
the joints of the stem, secondary roots which anchor themselves in the muddy 
water. There is thereupon an exuberance of vegetative growth and shoots are 
sent up, so that the whole plant after a little while resembles a sort of islet floating 
on the surface of the water. On subsidence of the water, the secondar}^ roots 
become fixed in the mud, the stems break off at the height of the joints and 
thus new plants are obtained. The stalks of floating rice may attain and evert 
exceed six metres in length. The harvesting is done from boats ; gleaning 
is carried out later after the waters have retreated and. the mud is beginning 
to dry. ... ... ..... 

For trading purposes, the following varieties are distinguished: 

(1) “ Kao Na Sum ” (garden rice). — This is best quality rice, the grain 
is long and rich in fats. The plants are vigorous, the grain is well ripened, the 
husk fine. This rice is not liable to bruising during handling. 

(2) “ Kao Na Muany ”. — This is a rice of inferior quality. The “grain 
is short and wide, poor in fat ; it breaks very readily. The husk is thick. These 
grains mainly come from the floating rice which is harvested by means of boats. 
The larger number of the grains in the husk are red in colour. 

(3) “ Kao Sam Ruang ”, — This rice is distinctly superior to the last 
type. It contains a larger proportion of long grains and few r er red, coming from 
plants sown broadcast. 

(4) t£ Kao Bao — Superior variety to last, 

(5) Kao Nio — This is the best variety of glutinous rice and -is 

cultivated in small quantities in the different sections of the inland Districts: 
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According to the statistics, the average production of paddy in the whole 
of the Kingdom of. Siam varies from 1490 to 1S59 kg. per hectare. The highest 
yields obtained without the use of fertilisers are : 

(a) 4034 kg. to the hectare in certain lice fields in the neighbourhood of 
Bangkok, with the variety " Kao Samue A 

(b) 32S4 kg. per hectare in a district of Province of Nakor Cliaisri, with 
the variety “Kao Lukon A 

The yield from one and the same variety differs very much in the different 
■districts, on account of variations in the depth of the water, aeration of the soil, 
and the proportion of salts contained in the soil. 

The vegetative cycle of rice lasts from 75 to 210 days. Caeteris paribus, 
varieties with a long vegetative cycle are the most productive. 

II. - Rubber. — Rubber lias only been planted on a large scale in Siam 
for a comparatively short time. 

The climate of the majority of the regions of Siam is on the whole un- 
favourable to rubber growing; there is too little rain and the periods of drought 
between the rainy seasons are too long. In a small part of the South East of 
Siam near the coast the climate is however favourable, and also in the Southern 
part of the Siamese Peninsula. 

The rubber trees belong as a rule to small owners. The number of rubber 
trees existing in the different districts in 1929-30. 


TabeE I. — Number of Rubber Trees during the agricultural season IQ 2 Q . 


b 1 

circees 

Trees under 
working 

Growing trees 

Totals 

Chantabnri 

Nakon Sritamarat 

Pattam ........... 

Puket 

........ 

2 781 

85 495 
139 ° 4 J 
30725 

7 514 

80 899 
273291 

60 177 

10295 
166 394 
412332 
90 902 


Totals . . . 

258042 

421 88 1 

679 923 


The average yield in rubber is 123 kg per hectare; this is very low and is 
due to the oldfashioned methods of tapping and also to the fact that the trees 
are tapped too young. 

III. - Coconuts. — These trees grow well in the eastern and southern 
regions of Siam. Unfortunately the parasites which have already destroyed the 
earlier coconut groves of the environs of Bangkok, are extending their depreda- 
tions to the East and have already devoured whole plantations. 

The coconut trees belong to Siamese capitalists. The average yield is 45 
nuts per tree. A number of dwarf palms are to be found throughout the country, 
but there is no special cultivation of these. 
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IV. - Sugar cane and other sugar yielding plants. — The sugar 
; cane crops which were much extended at the beginning of the 19th century, 
have now lost a great part of their importance and Siam is obliged to import 
yearly 40 million kilograms of refined sugar. This decline in Siamese sugar 
production is due to the development of rice growing and to the low prices at 
which other sugar growers ( J ava in particular) can deliver their product on the 
markets . 

At the present time about 8 000 hectares are cultivated in sugar cane. 
These plantations belong mainly to Chinese and are found in the province of 
Chomburi. The varieties cultivated are green, yellow greenish, and deep purple. 
As a rule the canes are consumed as a sweet food and not transformed into 
sugar. 

There are in addition a certain number of sugar palms. The one most 
often met with is the Borassus fiabellijer; nipas ( Nipa fruticans) and arenga 
(Arenga saccharifera) are also found. 

V. - Cotton. — The cotton plant has been cultivated in Siam from time 
immemorial and there are in consequence a large number of indigenous varieties. 
It is thought that the original variety of the plant in Siam is Gossypium Nanking 
var. siamensis , with white or coloured bolls. This variety is very generally grown 
in the northern part of Siam ; its cultivation extends also in the South as far 
as the province of Kanburi. 

The Department of Agriculture has imported cotton seed from Cambodia, 
India and Egypt and has distributed seeds to growers; unfortunate^ they have 
not made any effort to keep this seed pure, and a number of crossings have re- 
sulted so that Siamese cotton is far from uniform in staple, there being a mixture 
of long and short fibres. The cotton plantations of Siam would undoubtedly do 
better if there was a proper selection of pure varieties. The area under cotton 
at the present time is about 9 000 acres. 

VI. - Tobacco. — This is grown in all parts of Siam 011 a small scale as a 
subsidiary crop ; the most important cultivation of tobacco is found on the banks 
of the Menatn Chao Phya and its tributaries, in the northern part of the Payap 
circle and in the eastern Korat circle. Earge crops of tobacco are also found in 
the regions of Pitsanulok, Rajaburi and the South-East of Bangkok. 

Excellent cigarette tobacco could undoubtedly be grown in the country, 
especially in the northern circles. The Department of Agriculture has initiated 
some experiments on the cultivation of this type of tobacco. Seeds of three 
varieties of United States origin acclimatised in the Philippine Islands have 
been imported, as well as another variety directly from the States and another 
from China. Sowings have been effected in the district of Chiengruai, at three 
different points : 

(1) at some considerable height, at Doi Sutep; 

(2) on the lower slopes of the hills, at Hui Keo; 

(3) on the bank of the stream, at Me Rim. 



The yield and the quality of the leaves coming from the first local! fey are 
good ; less good results have been obtained at Hui Keo. 

The experiments will be resumed in the district of Chiengruai, which lies 
still more towards the north. 

VII. “ Sksamxjm. — - This plant is very widely cultivated throughout Siam, 
and in, particular, in the circles of Ayudhya and Pitsamilok, which alone produce 
more than half the crop. It is sometimes sown in the ricefields in certain regions, 
for example in the circle of Rajaburi ; the growth takes place during the first 
months of the year and it is harvested in time to prepare the rice field for the 
rice sowings. 

Sesamtim is grown for the oil contained in its seed ; the cakes are used as 
stock feed or as fertiliser. 

VIII. - Leguminous Crops. — The most important of these grown in Siam 
are : the groundnut, Phaseolus radiatus , V-igna sinensis , and the soybean. The 
growing of these crops is carried on nainly in the circles of Rajaburi, Nakon 
Sritamarat and Nakon Sa wan . An idea of the importance of this cultivation is 
given by Table II. 


Table II. — Area and Production of Leguminous Crops 
during the agricultural season ig28-2g . 


circles 

Area in Rai 

(0.16 ha.) 

Production 
in piculs 
(0.6 quintal) 

Production 

per Rai 
in piculs 

Ayudhya 

I 322 

7782 

5. 88 

Chantabmi 

281 

1 784 

6.2 5 

Nakon Chaisi . . 

312 

I 872 

6,00 

ISiakon Rajasima 

618 

1 54 ° 

2.50 

Nakon Sawan 

2 343 

9 886 

4.22 

Nakon Sritamarat 

2 312 

10 876 

4.70 

Patani . 

2 966 

4 599 

i -55 

Prachinburi 

2 330 j 

9 Si 4 

4.21 

'Pitsanuiok 

4 501 

3 9 X 1 

0,87 

Payap . . ; 

1 801 

4617 

2,56 

Puket 

594 

942 

1.58 

Rajaburi 

3 318 

15 008 

4*52 

Udon 

778 

2 665 

3-42 

Totals ... 

23 476 

75 298 

32.1 


IX. - Pepper. — The cultivation of. the pepper plant, like that of the 
sugar cane, is on the decline in Siam. This decline may perhaps be attributed 
to the decrease in the selling price and to unscientific and routine methods of 
cultivation. In addition the pepper crops of the circle of Chantabmi, where nearly 
all the plantations are concentrated, have in recent years been attacked by various 
•diseases. -"'T 

The figure given in Table III indicate the extent of this cultivation in Siam. 



Tabee III. — Area and Production of the Pepper Plantations 
during the agricultural season ig28~2(j. 


CIRCLES 

Area in Rai 

(0.16 ha.) 

Production, 
in piculs 
(0.6 quintal) 

Production, 

per Rai 
, in piculs 

Chantaburi ... , . 
Nakon Sritimarat , 
Puket 



IO711 

190 

487 

28 Sn 
760 

I 121 

2.69 

4.00 

2.30 



Totals . . . 

IT 38S 

30 692 

2.69 

, 


Pepper is mainly grown on land the soil of which is composed of a laterite 
of chocolate colour, with a very fine texture; chemically, these soils are richer 
than most of the soils of Siam. Propagation of pepper is effected by means 
of slips about 60 cm. long taken from the upper part of the bushes. These are 
planted in their proper place (and not in nursery beds) spaced at distances 
of two metres in every direction, and shaded by means of dr3 T leaves. As far as 
possible irrigation of these plantations is carried out. The first gathering of 
berries is done at the end of three years ; picking take place once a year, from 
January to April. The maximum yield is obtained in the sixth year and the 
plant continues to produce over another six years. 

X. - Maize. — Cultivation is diffused throughout Siam and especially in 
the circle of Nakon Rajasima, 

XI. - Other Crops. — Cultivation of capsicums, areca or betel nuts, 
cardamons, bananas, kapok and ginger is carried on in all parts of Siam, but 
only for the cultivators' own requirements. 

A number of fruits are grown in Siam; the mango stands first, a large number 
of varieties being known. Citrus fruits come next. 

The other fruits that should be mentioned are : breadfruit, pineapple, man- 
gosteen, tamarind, papaw, water-melons, pomegranates, guavas, the fruits of 
Sandoricum indicum (“ Katawn „), of Eugenia malaccensis (“ Chompu "), of 
Nephelium Longana ( “ Lam Yai ,,), of Nephelium Lit— chi , etc. 

J. Legros. 

Publications consulted: 

hADEEE W. R. S., Paddy Cultivation in Siam. - Tropical Agriculturist , Peradeniya 
1931, Vol. LXXVIX, No 3. 

Ladeee W. R, S., Other Crops Cultivated in Siam. Bangkok Times Press, Ltd. Bang- 
kok, 1930. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Organisation and Measures for Encouragement of Cattle Breeding in Hungary. 

In spite of the serious economic situation great progress lias been made in 
cattle breeding during the post-war years. In addition to the increase in head 
of stock there is a distinct improvement in quality, and an increased production 
of milk is also noticeable. 

Before the war Hungary possessed 6,2 million cattle. In consequence of 
the treaty of Trianon, the country lost about two-thirds of its head of cattle. 
According to the census of the spring of 1931 the number of animals was returned 
as 1 813 894 ; since 1931 as a result of the crisis this number has been reduced 
by about 10 %. 

Originally the stock mainly consisted of the gre}' Hungarian cattle, belonging 
to the “ primigenius " group. Towards the end of the. 19th century, there had set 
in considerable modification of the original stock ; the improved breeds of the 
West with coloured coat were steadily gaining ground as compared with the in- 
digenous breeds. Wide diffusion of the improved western triple purpose breeds was 
brought about by the intensification of agriculture, the fall in cereal prices and 
the increased demand for meat, milk and dairy products. A further stimulus 
was also given by the propaganda in favour of forage crops and root crops and 
by the development of agricultural industries. The change thus effected may 
be illustrated from the following figures : iu 1884, the grey Hungarian cattle 
constituted 83 % of the total head of stock ; in 1895, the percentage was 65.9 ; 
in 1931 it had fallen to 31,1, and by 1931 to 15 %. At the present time this 
breed has lost its importance in the trans-Danubian regions and is no longer found 
except in the great plains and the regions beyond the Theiss. Among the foreign 
breeds, the most widely diffused is the Simmenthal. The Hungarian Spotted Red 
breed has been obtained by constant improvement by use of Simmenthal animals. 
This breed is the most important in the' 'country, now constituting 82 % of the 
stock. The remainder (3 %) consists of grey-brown Alpine breeds (Montafon, 
Atlgau, Swiss Brown, Obsrinntal) and various lowland breeds (Dutch, Friesian, etc.). 
The Hungarian stock is accordingly remarkably uniform, the more so as on the 
small farms, which constitute the greater part of the farmed land, there are 
only two breeds : the grey Hungarian breed and the Hungarian Red Spotted 
breed (1). 

Cattle-breeding in Hungary is subject to legislation, and the breeding asso- 
ciations also take all possible steps for improvement of breeds. In 1894 a law 
on the subject of stock breeding was passed, and during the past four years new 
regulations have been in force. For public breeding of stock, both the breeding 
purpose to be kept in view and the inspection of male animals are prescribed 

(1) For the description of the breeds of cattle in Hungary, see The Internationel Cattle Atlas. 
Vol. Hungary, Rome, 1330. International Institute of Agriculture. (Editor’s Nots). 
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by official regulations and the number of cows per bull is also so decided. State 
agricultural inspectors and veterinary experts are. at the service of agriculture 
and animal husbandry. To encourage breeding, the agricultural associations 
organise cattle shows and offer prizes and hold breeding stock fairs in Budapest 
and in the principal towns of the province. The most important and the oldest 
of these fairs is that held by the National Soeiet}- of Hungarian Farmers at 
Budapest every spring, the fair of 1932 being the forty-first. Here from 700 
to 800 breeding animals are on show. 

The first cattle breeders' association was founded in 1895 at Magyarovar 
with the object of improving the breeding of cattle and the milk production. 
The first dairy cow testing society was founded at Kamond in 1910, on the Danish 
model. Before the war, the work of testing was being carried on over 37 districts 
and 12 000 cows were under test. Activity however had to be suspended during 
the war and it was not till 1920 that it was possible to resume testing. In 1922, 
the keeping of herdbooks on a uniform plan was added to the activities of these 
centres. In 1930 there were 66 cow testing areas at work, and 24000 cows were 
under test or about 3 % of the head of dairy cows. In 1931 the number of cow t s 
under test fell to 18 733. Of these cows 80 % belong to owners of large or medium- 
sized farms, and 20 % to the small farmers. 

The majority of the Comitats have a special society for the encouragement 
of cattle breeding which also undertakes the testing of cows. In one Comitat 
there are from one to eight cow testing districts with from 300 to 400 cows in each 
under test; the work of testing is carried out by an inspector of the society. 
The societies of the Comitats are grouped under three associations each with a 
manager whose function it is to supervise the dairy cow testing and the herd- 
books. Uniform management is ensured by the National Herdbook Committee, 
the official organ of the Ministry of Agriculture. Half the members of this Com- 
mittee are appointed by the Minister, the remainder by the National Society 
of Hungarian Farmers. Among the members of this Committee are also represen- 
tatives of officially recognised Breeders' Societies. 

The National Herdbook Committee fixes uniform rules for the keeping of 
herd books, for the cow testing, for the appraisal and marking of animals; it super- 
vises the activity of the societies, and is represented at occasions for grading ani- 
mals and at meetings of the societies. The Committee checks on the spot excep- 
tional yields of milk and keeps a special herd book for the prime animals. The 
testing officers of the societies are experts who have taken special three month 
courses. They are under oath to fulfil their duties conscientiously. Testing 
takes place every two to four months. The quantities of milk and of butter fat 
produced are determined; new calves are marked by tatooing on the ears and the 
registers of dates of service and of births are inspected. The work of these offices 
is supervised by chief inspectors; and these in their turn are under the control of 
the managers of the various societies, and of the Association. In 1930 Hansen 
{Berlin) made a study on the spot of the Hungarian system of dairy cow testing 
of appraisal and of herdbooks, and was able to state that precision of figures of 
production in all respects was ensured by the excellence of the system and its 
conscientious application. 

** Tec. 8 Ingl. 



In the Herd Book of mixed purpose cattle, cows are entered only if yielding 
a minimum of 2500 kg. of milk and 30 kg. of butter fat every year in accord- 
ance with the official returns', and if they have been favour ably graded on appraisal 
of conformation. Such appraisal is clone every year on all farms; it is effected 
"by a Committee including: one member representing the Ministry; one member 
representing the National Committee of the Herd Book; the manager of the 
society in question; two or three breeders; a veterinary expert. A single method 
is always followed in making the appraisal: as a preliminary twelve measurements 



Fig. 1. — « KLicsi 476 », Simmenthal cow yielding in 305 days 
10,198 kg. of milk with 339 kg. butter fat content. 

are taken (height of withers - height of hack - height of croup - height of point 
of insertion of tail - length of trunk - width and depth of chest - chest cir- 
cumference - width of croup - length and width of head - canon bone circum- 
ference). 

In the course of the appraisal, the various qualities and the confor- 
mation of the different parts of the body (breed characteristics - muscularity- 
sex and organic characteristics - proportions - head and horns - neck - withers 
- back and loins - croup and tail - chest and trunk - skin - paunch and 
reproductive organs - bony system - hair - limbs and pace) are judged by 
points, with a maximum of five points for each quality. The points merely 
represent the degree of the qualities or defects, their nature being indicated on 
the appraisal sheets by means of special abbreviations. 
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The animals are graded according to quality in y classes (I - 1/11 ~ II 
- II/III - III - XIX/XV - XV). This grading does not depend on the total 
number of points obtained, but rather on the general impression. Practice has 
shown that the total of the points is not a reliable basis for classing according 
to quality, as, on the one hand, it is not possible to estimate each qualit}* 
with absolute fairness, and on the other hand, many animals receive a large 
number of points for certain conformations, and yet the general impression they 
give does not justify the total thus reached. On the contrary, excellent breed- 



Fig. 2. — « Ruga », Cow of Hungarian Red Spotted Breed, yielding in 365 days 
15,891 kg. of milk with 588,2 kg. butter fat content. 


ing animals are to be found among those which have obtained a lower number 
of points. 

At the time of the initial entry, the cows are entered on a register ; at the 
end of a year of testing for milk and butterfat, the appraisal is made. If 
the production figures give a satisfactory result, it is decided, in accordance 
with the judgment of the conformation, that the cow shall be entered on the 
herd book. If the cow responds to all conditions, then she is placed in Class A. 
If, on account of external defects, the cow cannot be entered in the herd book, 
but a high milk production makes elimination from the herd undesirable, she 
is placed in Class B, since it is anticipated that by mating her with a good 
breeding animal progeny will be obtained suitable for registration in the herd 
book. 
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Cows classed in accordance with conformation in Class A are only entered 
in the herd book if their annual milk yield is at least 2 300 kg. with a butter fat 
content of 90 kg. A high milk yield being a very valuable quality, it seems desir- 
able to give a certain preference to cows with this aptitude. On this principle, 
it is open to societies to modify the appraisal of the conformation in such a 
way that cows producing 3500 kg. of rnilk with 120 kg. of butterfat are classed 
one grade above the initial grade ; those producing 6000 kg. with 170 kg. 
of butterfat, two grades up, and those with an annual milk yield of 7000 kg. 
of milk with 240 kg. of butter fat, three grades up. 

The Appraisal Book (fig. 3) consists of detachable pages. Three copies are 
made, by use of carbon paper, of each appraisal, one remaining in the book, one 
being sent to the owner of the animal and the third being attached to the corres- 
ponding page of the Herd Book. 

This appraisal page or sheet, which contains a technical description of the 
animal, constitutes a document very instructive for the breeder who thus learns 
the criteria employed by the Committee. These documents are also most useful 
for mating purposes, especially if the breeder can select among several bulls 
the one which is most suitable for his animals. Comparison of the appraisal 
sheets for different generations reveals the qualities and defects which are trans- 
mitted. 

The Herd Books, containing detailed and reliable data, are of immense assist- 
ance in scientific breeding, and the breed societies attach great importance 
to their being properly kept. The Herd Books are kept in accordance with a 
uniform met hod f they contain, in addition to the appraisal sheet, a pedigree in 
four lines, the description of the animal and all the figures relating to its value 
both from the point of view of breeding and that of milk yield. These are kept 
under the form of a card index. Throughout Hungary animals inscribed in the 
herd books aretatooed in the same way on the ears and have identical marking 
on the horns. 

Cow testing which was resumed after the war has in less than ten years done 
much towards increasing the milk yield. The 15 236 cows of first lactation tested 
during the year 1929-30 supplied in 310 days, an average of 3 430 kg. of milk 
containing 128 kg. of butter fat. The average yield of 35 cows of the best herd 
reached 7 724 kg. of milk containing 279 kg. of butter fat. 

These excellent results are due to selection, scientific feeding and to a much 
improved technique in givivg fodder. The essential ration for a cow is calculated 
in accordance with the Keixner method of starch values. For a maintenance 
ration there is counted, per 1 000 kg, of weight, 0,5 kg. of digestible protein and 
5 kg. of starch value. To produce one kg. of milk, the calculation is that there 
must be 50 g. of digestible protein and 250 g. of starch value. Great importance 
is attached to satisfying the lime and phosphorus requirements and to a proper 
balancing in the ration of mineral salts. The regulation of fodder is an indivi- 
dual question. 

The fundamental ration is calculated for a production of from 5 to 6 kg. 
of milk ; cows yielding more receive a supplementary ration proportionate to 
their production. The calculation is for 0.4 kg. of concentrated feeds, to which 
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Is added the suitable quantity of carbonate of lime to produce one kg. of 
milk. In summer the basis of the feeding is the pasturage and green fodder; in 
winter watei3 r fodder (beets, beet slices) and often lucern hay. The concentrated 
feed is generally composed of bran, forage meal, crushed maize and oilcakes. 


3. Appraisal sheet for cow of Hungarian Red Spotted Breed, 



(xo) ~ Skin not adhering to flanks 
(3 1) — Right front teat defective 
(12) — Iambs slender 
(13} = Faulty position of forelimbs- 

(14) = Weak hocks 

(15) =s Faulty position of hind limbs 
(36} — Hind legs too close together 

(37) — Brusque movements, pace incorrect 


(x) — Body bulky 

{2) = Shoulder-bone badly attached 
{3) — Back concave 

(4) = IvOins long 

(5) = Boins badly attached to os sacrum 

(6) Hindquarters too much raised 
{7) == Croup dropping steeply 

(8) — Tail badly inserted 

(9) ~ Chest deep 


To increase the milk yield, the dry period is regulated to from 50 to 60 days. 
A very efficacious method consists in giving quantities of fodder to cows during 
this period, which is called the preparation ” of cows and all feed in abundance 
during the first three months of lactation. During the dry period, the cows, 
especially those intended to make records, receive a ration calculated according 
to their maximum production in the preceding lactation period, and then during 
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the first days of lactation, they are given a supplementary ration of from 0.8 to 
1 kg. of concentrated feeds. The cows are milked three times a day and receive 
the larger proportion of concentrated feeds in the morning or at midday ; the 
greater part of the fodder is given in the evening. 

Since 1927 a Prime Stock Herd Book has been prepared, the first in Europe. 
In this are entered only the best animals, from the point of view of production, 
and conformation, of those already registered in the herd books. Three classes 
are distinguished in this register: (1) prime pure bred animals, which must have 
produced over 305 days at least 3 500 to 4 500 kg. of milk containing 125 kg. 
of butter fat and must have been placed in one of the three first classes for confor- 
mation - (2) prime animals of the Hungarian Spotted Red Breed, in the case 
of which the same qualities as to conformation are required as well as a minimum 
production of 4 500 kg. of milk containing 150 kg. of butter fat - (3) prime dairy 
animals, which must produce 6 000 to 7 000 kg. of milk containing 210 kg. of 
butter fat. For inclusion in all three classes the requirement must also be ful- 
filled that the animal calves within 14 months of the beginning of the lactation 
in question. In the period from 1 January 1927 to 1 January 1932 there have 
been entered in the Prime Stock Herd Book 60 pure bred Simmenthal cows, 
68 Simmenthal type, 568 Hungarian Red Spotted Breed, 36 Brown breed, 16 Row- 
land breed and 226 prime dairy animals. 

Among the 1 207 prime cows, 341 have produced more than 6 000 kg., 41 more 
than 8 000 kg. and seven more than 10 000 kg. of milk during the 305 days of lac- 
tation. 

For the grey Hungarian cattle belonging to the primigenius group, known 
as podolic ”, a National Association has been formed, as well as a Herd Book 
registering 1 300 cattle. 

This brief description will be enough to make clear the great progress accom- 
plished by the Hungarian stock breeding in the course of the last ten j^ears. The 
milk production of triple purpose cows presents interest even from the international 
point of view, for the results obtained refer to mountain breeds and not to the 
lowland cattle. These excellent results are mainly due to a scientific feeding 
and to a much improved technique in the use of fodder. It can only be in the 
future that the good effects of selection based on milk production will become 
perceptible. 

Prof. Dr. O. Weelmann 
Rector of the Royal Hungarian 
Higher School of Veterinary 
Medicine at Budapest. 

Notes. 

General. 

CINEMATOGRAPHIC SERVICE OF THE . PRUSSIAN MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. — 
For many years this Ministry has encouraged the production of cinematographic 
films for agricultural instruction and propaganda. This encouragement was at first 
confined to grants towards the production of such films but, at the end of 1930 a 
special Service was instituted under this Ministry for their production. During that 
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year, in accordance with, the instructions of the Ministry, the agricultural films dealt 
with the following subjects : - (1)' special instruction regarding the milking of cows 
(1312 m.) - (2) scientific milking (464 in.) - scientific ploughing with teams (520 in.) - 
the art of driving (4 parts, 1725 in.). 

In 1931 the special Service referred to produced a lengthy film showing the mea- 
sures taken by the Prussian State for the purpose of encouraging live stock-breeding. 
The first part,* dealing with horse-breeding, is already complete. It consists of two 
chapters: - (1) State breeding, comprising the national studs (695 111. of film) and the 
secondary studs (2019 in.) - (2) private breeding, including the stock breeding regions 
{1210 m.) and the steps taken for the encouragement of this industry (1S75 m.). 

The films are lent without charge to persons interested who are responsible only 
for the expenses of insurance and transport. In order to diffuse their use a large 
number of portable projection apparatus have been distributed to Chambers of Agri- 
culture and to schools. 

In addition to these films others on a smaller scale, from 100 to 250 m. each 
have been prepared dealing in each case with some special branch of agriculture or 
stock-breeding. 

Assistance given by the Minister of Agriculture of the Province of Que- 
bec (Canada) to farmers Wishing to replace their tuberculous stock by 
healthy animals of a good BREED. — In his Circular No. 20 this Minister makes 
known the regulations laid down as regards the assistance extended to fanners in 
replacing live stock attacked by tuberculosis. For each animal declared to be a 
carrier and slaughtered in accordance with official orders the Ministry allows a com- 
pensation of 25 % of the value as estimated by the veterinary officials. This grant 
is only allowed for the initial testing of a herd and must be devoted by the recipient 
to the purchase of animals to take the place of those which are killed. 

Any fanner who desires to receive his compensation in cash must purchase a 
pute-bred bull, if not already possessing one. 

Before paying the compensation the Ministry requires the inoculation certificates 
of the animals substituted for those killed. 

Present position of stock-breeding in Algeria. — The address delivered by 
M. G. TrouETTE, Inspector, of the stock-breeding service in Algeria, at the meeting 
of the Algerian Farmers* Society on 5 January 1932, gave an illuminating summary 
of the present position of Algerian stock-breeding. 

Some years ago the exportation of horses and mules exceeded the importation 
but during the last five years there has been a complete change in this respect. Al- 
geria now exports 1000 animals less than the ten-year pre-war average while from 
3000 to 4000 more are purchased than in the period previous to 1914, the purchased 
animals being essentially more powerful animals than those of Algerian breeding. 
The same situation is noted with regard to sheep and oxen. Before the war Morocco 
and Tunisia exported about 20,000 oxen annually but this traffic has entirety ceased 
and these countries are sometimes even purchasers. In the pre-war period also Al- 
geria exported annually about 20,000 cattle to France but at the present time this 
figure is not reached even in two years. During this period France exported to 
Algeria about 6000 dairy cows and slaughter cattle and, when it is taken into account 
that Algeria purchases annually over 60 million francs worth of meat, milk, butter 
and cheese there can be no doubt that the local production does not suffice for the 
increasing home market. 



From 1 90 1 to 1910 the average number of sheep exported amounted to i,iS6,ooo 
head, whereas now not more than 2 million are . exported in 3 years, the importa- 
tion exceeding that of former years by 3000 to 4000 head. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the local consumption continually 
Increases. During the year 1919, 1 14.000 oxen and 693,000 sheep were killed in slaugh- 
ter-houses under inspection while the corresponding figures for 1931 are 178,000 oxen 
and 1,045,000 sheep. 

In order to remedy this' state of things, it is necessary above all to improve 
the quality of the live stock and satisfactorily to settle the question of feeds, and 
fodder, forming as it does one of the most serious obstacles to the development of 
the stock-breeding industry in Algeria. 

CONNECTION between health of stock and subterranean water. — • This 
question, which is now being widely discussed in Germany, was dealt with by M. von 
Kameke, Ministerial Director, in the Zeitschrift fur Schweinssucht for 1932, No. 23. 
A large number of experts and some physicians, Professor Nippoedt being included 
among the latter, believe that they have discovered a connection between the earth’s 
magnetism and certain physiological conditions. Hence a theory is maintained that 
live stock kept in a stable under which flows a subterranean stream are ill-developed 
and subject to disease. At the Benedictine Convent of Sankt-Ottilien (Bavaria) an 
apparatus has been invented which may be installed in buildings for the purpose of 
deflecting the noxious radiations so that stables hitherto useless may now be employed 
for the housing of stock. 

M. von Kameke, who states that he was extremely sceptical regarding this theory, 
visited several farms and observed surprising results; especially among the Bavarian 
country-people. This apparatus has already become very popular, and is undoubtedly 
effective. 

Stock breeding on group farms of tiie U. S. S. R. — In a statement issued 
at the end of March the Central Committee of the Party protested against the com- 
pulsory group-ownership of cows and the smaller farm animals, which is contrary 
to the instructions given in that respect. The Committee desires that at least one 
cow, the smaller farm animals and the poultry, should be the property of the indivi- 
dual members of the group farm. The increase in the livestock on the farm should 
be ensured by purchase and by the rearing of young animals. The members of the 
groups who do not own animals will receive grants to enable them to purchase those 
required. 

As a rule, on the agricultural 1 ‘ artels ** t or collective farms, a part only of the 
live stock is held in common, more especially the work animals, while the cows and 
other farm animals are left in individual ownership. There has, however, been fre- 
quent disregard of this latter provision, and the Soviet authorities are now obliging 
the local authorities to take steps for the restoration of animals unfairly seized. (From 
Sowjetwirtschaft und Aussenhandel, the official organ of the Soviet Delegation in Ger- 
many, Berlin 1932, No. 6). 

. ' Slaughterings in Argentina and. Uruguay during the years 1930 and 1931. 
— According to the notices of the International Agricultural Commission (appearing 
in its Bulletin, Der Internationale Vieh-Markt, No. 4, published by the" Preisbericht- 
stelle beim deutschen Tandwirtschaftsrat ”, Berlin 1932). the number of animals slaugh- 
tered in these two great stock-breeding countries during the years 1930 and 1931 
were as follows. ■ 
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ARGENTINA i). 1 

Uruguay 2) 


1 930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Cattle 

3) 3 7 So 000 

3 260 000 

1 10S 000 

201 000 

Sheep 

6 530 000 

5 990 000 

2 400 000 

1 650 000 

Pigs 

738 000 

748000 

63 000 

69 000 


i) Including farm slaughter-houses. — 2) Without farm slaughter-houses. — 3} Including calves. 


Horses, 

Changes in xi-ie characteristics of horses of Hanover and Eastern Prussia 
BREEDS. — - The investigations of Dr. H. STEGEN, of Gottingen University, have brought 
to light the fact that the characteristics of the Hanoverian breed have undergone 
considerable modifications during the last thirty years. A comparison in the mea- 
surements collected from the very comprehensive material studied by the writer show 
that stallions have increased in height; in the last few years, however every effort 
has been made to subdue this tendency. This increase in height was due to the too 
great length of the leg and an increase in the depth of the chest. In 1927 length 
of leg had increased by 2 cm. as compared with that of 1S96, and the depth of the 
chest by 1 cm. While this latter increase is- considered a favourable sign an increase 
in length of leg is not desirable. The increase in the width of the chest is also 
favourable, as also of the chest perimeter. The canon bone perimeter is 0.04 cm. more 
than it was thirty years ago. As regards weight, in the year 1913 the 3 -year stallions 
weighed 26.09 kg. more than in 1896 while today the figure exceeds the 1913 figure by 
5.54 kg. The writer has also observed an increase in the length of trunk. 

A similar change has taken place in the mares except as regards increased height. 
The mares of 1920-27 are a little smaller. The trunk, however, is longer, the bones 
heavier and the skeleton more massive. 

M. Hofmann has made similar investigations regarding the characteristics of the 
East Prussian breed, obtaining the following results 



Height 

Depth 

Chest 

Canon Bone 


at Withers 

of Chest 

perimeter 

. perimeter 



Tmkehnen chestnut mares. 


Mares foaled before 1920 

158.4 

77-25 

188.60 

19.4° 

Mares foaled after 1920 ...... 

159.6 

77.80 

192,60 

19-95 



T rakehnen bay 'mares. 


Mares foaled before 1920 ... . . 

159.3 

75-15 

190,20 ! 

19.64 

Mares foaled after 1920 . . . . . . 

164 

75-6° 

193,90 

20.86 



Gudwallen stud stallions. 


Stallions foaled before 1920 ... - 

160.7 

76 .S 5 

1 89. 60 

20.40 

Stallions foaled after 1920 ... . . 

162.6 

77.80 

194 - 7 ° 

: 20.90 
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The same tendency was observed in the other studs of Bast Prussia with the ex- 
ception o£ those of Marienwerder and Braunsberg, where the increase in the dimensions 
was less marked owing to the fact that a somewhat heavier type had already been 
produced, in these two studs. 

In any case it should be noted that the changes in the direction given to horse- 
breeding have been more drastic in Eastern Prussia than in the remainder of Germany. 
The reason for this is that before the war horses were bred in this region principally 
for the army, while at present even r effort is made to breed animals suitable for agri- 
cultural work but at the same time equally serviceable for riding or driving* 

(Prom Sankt Georg 1932, No. 7). 

Cattle. 

Comparative studies on tiie fattening of young butts and young oxen in 
Germany. — While oxen are usually preferred to bulls for the fattening of adult ani- 
mals, there is a difference of opinion as to the advisability of using bulls or oxen in fatten- 
ing young animals. Professor K. RiciiTER, of the Tscliechnitz Research Institute 
(Germany), with his collaborators, has carried out investigations for the purpose of 
deciding the question. 

The animals selected for trial, belonging to a black piebald Rowland breed, came 
from Eastern Prussia and were 10-12 months of age at the beginning of the experiments. 
Various kinds of ensilage were given as fodder and, up to the 4th and 5th mouths, 
fresh and well-washed beetroot leaves, straw, hay, crushed cereals, potatoes, and also 
dried beetroot slices. The necessary proteids were supplied by a mixture of crushed 
ground nuts. In addition, 60 g. of ground limestone and 40 g. of salt were administered 
daily to each animal. 

The daily increase in weight was greater in the case of bulls than in that of oxen, 
the difference being 160 g. daily ; i. e. } at the end of the experiments the bulls had 
gained 32 kg. more* than the oxen. The allowance of fodder having been the same 
in both cases, the difference necessarily arose, according to the writers, from a greater 
power of assimilation. In order to gain 1 kg, in weight the bulls required 3.94 kg. 
of starch value and 0.67 of digestible protein, while for the same gain, the oxen 
required 4.54 kg. of starch value, and 0.76 of digestible protein. 

In further investigations trials were made as to the advisability of replacing 
hay by oat straw. The results, however, were not satisfactory and led to the conclusion 
that, in fattening young cattle, hay of a good quality is absolutely necessary, even 
though the quantity may be limited. (Zuchtimgskunde, Gottingen, 1932, Band 7, 
Heft 5 ). 


Sheep. 

The position of' sheep breeding in France. Suggestions for encourage- 
ment. — In the Recueil de Medecine veterinaire of the Alfort School (1932, vol. 58, 
No. 4), Prof. Paul Bechambre gives a most interesting summary of the development 
of sheep-breeding in Prance, followed by certain suggestions relating to the general 
policy of this industry. According to the writer the two most important points are : 
preservation of the local breeds and the diversity in methods of breeding and rearing, 
in accordance with proper adaptation to environment. The particular form which 
sheep-breeding should take varies according to the region under consideration. In 
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regard to the principal breeding methods the writer distinguishes between : — (i) exten- 
sive breeding, in the southern regions ; (2) intensive breeding in the central, northern 
and western regions, where there is abundant pasturage. 

In the Southern regions there are three principal methods of breeding : — (1) for 
meat production with improved local breeds, pure-bred or with only little cross- 
breeding ; it is advisable for breeders to divide the work, some devoting their attention 
to production of the young animal, others rearing it in the later stages and carrying 
out the final preparation ; (2) for milk production , for which are required local breeds 
with definite and well-known aptitudes ; here again it will be necessary to work by 
selection ; the rams of a meat-producing breed are required and the writer is of opinion 
that the introduction of foreign breeds is superfluous ; (3) for production of sucking 
lambs for which a ram of improved breed may well be crossed with a ewe of a local 
breed. 

For the Central, Northern and Western regions the two following methods are 
in the writer’s opinion the most suitable : — (1) obtaining large mutton sheep from 
early maturing breeds ; this may be done by means of flock management, or by inten- 
sive fattening of young sheep, or by purchase of ewes that are being sold off ; (2) em- 
ployment of ewes of improved breeds so as to obtain offspring to be prepared as fat 
lambs. 

The writer adds that these methods will also tend to increase wool production, 
while the total diminution in the number of sheep will be partly counterbalanced 
by the rapid development of the animals and tbB reduction in the period of rearing. 

Improvement in Sheep-breeding in Bulgaria. — With the object of improving 
the Bulgarian breeds of sheep the Bulgarian Minister of Agriculture has recently entered 
into an agreement with the Hungarian Export Institute by which the latter under- 
takes to supply some hundreds of breeding animals of the Hungarian merino breed 
during each of the next twelve years 

(From the Bulletin of the International Commission on Agriculture entitled Der 
Internationale Vieh-Markt, Berlin, 1931, No. 4). 


Sheep-breeding Schemes in Manchuria. — According to a communication from 
the French Chamber of Commerce in Japan, published in the Union Ovine , 1932, No. 4, 
some Japanese capitalists are at present examining the possibilities offered by Man- 
churia for sheep-breeding. It appears from this statement that the Japanese intend 
to increase the stock of 9 million head of sheep at present raised in Manchuria and to 
establish three large breeding centres containing 30 million sheep. With the increased 
amount of wool thus obtained it is intended to reduce wool imports into J apan, now 
estimated at 50,00 tons annually. 


Pigs. 

Breeds oe Pigs in Belgium. — In a report presented to the 14th Annual Con- 
gress of the National Federation of Belgian Agricultural Unions, held at Brussels in 
March 1932, M. G. VerpogrTEN dealt with the question of the most suitable breeds 
of pigs for Belgium. Those most favoured at present are the Middle Yorkshire, the 
native pig improved and the Flemish pig. These breeds, chosen before the war for 
production of fat, are not quite suitable for producing the lean pork most in demand 
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at present, and most remunerative to the breeder. As there is in the country no 
breed apt to produce lean meat the Stock Breeding Service of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has advocated for the past four years the importation of two breeds of pork 
pigs : the “ Great Yorkshire and the improved German (“’ verdeltes deutsches Land- 
sehwein ”). These two breeds' have given satisfactory results, the improved German 
pig especially so on light soils where raising and fattening are carried on over wide 
tracts of country and the animals must perforce depend mainly on coarse feeds. The 
“ Great Yorkshire ” may be raised on all kinds of land but is particularly suitable 
for heavy, damp soil where raising in the open air is not possible throughout the 
year. It is a more difficult feeder than the Flemish pig and is also more sensitive 
to environment. Thus, with poor management the results are absolutely deplorable, 
while with scientific feeding and proper attention it is possible to produce specimens 
of excellent quality. In the hands of competent breeders and fatteners and in fa- 
vourable surroundings, the “ Great Yorkshire ” wall give better results than the 
improved German pig. 


Fur-Producing Animals. 

Composition op Fox Mh,k. — The organo-leptic characteristics and the average 
composition of the milk of a silver fox with. abundant fur after four weeks of lactation 
were: Colour yellowish - Consistency of cream - Slight odour of bitumen - Average 
percentage of content of five samples: Water 81.87 - Total of solid substances: 18.13 
distributed as follows: Protein 6.25 - Fats 6.30 - Lactose 4.56 - Ash 0.96 (75 % of 
which consisted of lime and phosphates). 

It appears from this analysis that foxes' milk is much richer in protein, fats and 
phosphate of lime than other milk. This explains the high mortality among foxes 
reared on cows’ milk or that of other animals, a fact well known to breeders of silver 
foxes. 

(From Annales des Falsifications et des Fvaudes, Paris 1932, No. 2). 


B; M. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Notes. 

Industries based on vegetable products. 

The A. Gregori Otive-crusher (Continuous System). — This crusher has been 
examined by the technical and practical Services of the Colonial Institute at Marseilles 
and of the Olive-growing Institute at Porto-Maurizio (Italy). It was used also during 
the last olive season by the Co-operative Society at Mouries (France) where it 
gave the most satisfactory results. 

The chief advantage of this machine are : (1) It stands perfectly firm in a socket, 
thus saving the expense of mounting - (2) As its weight is comparatively small it may 
be easily transported from one place to 'another - (3) It is easily kept in order and 
necessitates no special mechanical skill - (4) Its output is considerable ; it is capable 
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of crushing 500-600 kg. of olives per hour - (5) Labour and motor power required for 
working it are very moderate, the .power being 2 H P — (6) It gives a very fine and 
regular paste far less acid than that produced by the common grindstone — (7) It gives 
equally satisfactory results with all oilseeds. 

(Prom La Revue oleicole , Nice 1932, 11 0 . 307). 



The A. Gregori Olive-crusher 


Otive oil, as a lubricant. — Many persons interested in this question in Prance, 
Spain and Italy are now experimenting as to the possibility of using hydrogenated 
olive-oil as a lubricant. During the present crisis the oils extracted by solvents and 
those of inferior quality and unpalatable taste may be employed more advantageously 
in this direction than in the manufacture of soap. At the same time the previous desul- 
phuration treatment of the oils before hydrogenation renders the use of sulpiride 
oils less profitable than that of oils extracted by other solvents or by displacement by 
means of water and saline solutions. The oil, when treated with hydrogen, becomes 
reddish yellow in colour, with green shades. This treatment increases the viscosity 
from 7-8° Bugler (50 C.) to 35-40° Bngler, and the density from 0.915 to 0.940. The 
very high combustion point makes it possible to use hydrogenated olive oil in internal 
combustion motors, air compressing pumps and transformers. There is 50 % less 
smoke given off on combustion than in the case of mineral oils. Its capacity for conduct- 
ing heat is 25 % less which increases its power as a lubricant since it delays the heat- 
ing of the oil. The residue after combustion is more porous and more easily detachable 
than that of mineral oils. The loss of weight by evaporation at 250 C., is 0.30-0.35 % 
as compared with 2. 1 - 2. 5 % in mineral oils. Hydrogenated olive oil may be con- 
veniently diluted with petrol ; its capillarity, which is 20 % stronger, leads to a cor- 
respondingly improved yield in the wicks. As a transformer oil, itb resistance to rupture 
is at least equal to that of the best mineral oils known. 



Constant principles of olive oil as compared with those of mineral oil. 


Constants 

Mineral oil 

Olive oil 

Density at 15 0 ........ 

0.85 to 0.95 

0.91 to 0.94 

Ignition point of the gases 

over 125 0 

260° to 2 90 0 

Ignition point of the oil 

over 1 So 0 

2 75° to 330° 

Viscosity (Engler) at 500 C 

less than 3 

7-9 

Loss of weight (after 5 hours at ioo°) ..... 

less than 0.2 

imperceptible 

Freezing point 

“ 5 ° 

- 5 0 to - 6° 

Tendency to deposit after: 

heating at 15a 0 during 5 hours 

none. 

none 

» ■ » » 50 » 

traces 


» » » 125 » 

0.15 % 


Acidity (expressed in olive oil acid) 

O.I 

0.4 

Content of alkaline salts 

none 

none 

» sulphur 

» 

» 

» resin ... ........... 

» 

» 

Resistance to rupture between two balls of 11- 
12 mm. at 5 mm. distance apart 

above 34 000 V 

38 000 V 


(. Bulletin des Matter es grasses , Marseille 1932, No. 3). 


Economic accumulation of cold by means of the “ Accu Frigo ”, in- 
vented by Favier and ThibauT — The “Accu Frigo ” solves one of the most 
important problems with which those responsible for cold-storage have to deal, that 
of maintaining an unvarying temperature in cold chambers, which hitherto has never 
been satisfactorily handled. By means of this apparatus the warmth of melting ice 
is utilised (80 frigories per kg. of ice) thus making it possible to accumulate a large 
number of frigories in a small volume ; moreover, owing to a judicious mixture, the 
freezing temperature may reach — io° and even — 18 0 and : — 20°. In melting, the 
ice radiates its frigories at the desired temperature. The most satisfactory results 
have been obtained in the preservation of fish, meat, etc. 

The ‘ • Accu mixte ” includes a certain number of pipes with flanges calculated 
so as to counterbalance the normal hourly losses. These pipes are preferably placed 
on the upper part of the refrigerator, thus ensuring the best conditions for the venti- 
lation. 

The desired number of accumulator batteries are placed below, charged with a 
mixture which freezes at the temperature selected. These store the excess of available 
frigories, during the functioning of the compressor, under the form of ice frozen at a 
selected temperature, with the result that when the compressor stops working and 
the “ Accu ” is compelled to restore the frigories, ' the cold chamber will remain at 
the desired temperature. 

This apparatus is exactly comparable to an electric accumulator and to the plug 
batteries which utilise either the excess power during the working of the dynamo, 
or the unused night current offered at a much reduced rate. 

Its use for refrigerating waggons, lorries, etc. is very interesting. It is sufficient 
to introduce the quantity of “ Accu Frigo ” elements necessary to the maintenance 
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of the desired temperature for a period of 30-40 hours, without installing refrigerating 
machines, in the case of trains, lorries, fishing boats, etc. 

(La Revue Gene-rale du Froid, Paris, 1931, No. 12, p. 325-32S). 

New method for the industrial treatment of Latex, — In M. Schweizer’s 
scheme the installation forms a single block. By means of an inclined slope the tracks 
conveying the latex reach the height of the first receivers, viz., about 3 m. After the 
first straining the product passes into other receivers ; after dilution with water the latex 
passes through a very fine sieve after which it is distributed among reservoirs placed 
60 cm. above the ground. Here it is submitted to the action, of an acid proceeding 
from a reservoir the same height as the sieve. These reservoirs contain as many 
vertical sections as are required to reduce the volume of the product of the coagulation 
of the latex. The leaves of rubber become flattened at the edges, and thus enter the 
rolling machines more easily. 

When coagulation is finished, water is introduced into the receivers under pressure 
so that the latex rises to the surface. The product may then be readily pushed on to 
a distributing platform, whence it passes into the different rolling machines. Drying 
is the only operation which is performed in a separate apparatus. After drying, the 
latex is treated with paranitrophenol, in order to prevent it from becoming mouldy. 

Advantages of the process : Superior quality of The rubber. Considerable reduc- 
tion in labour. Cost of production much less than that of products obtained by the 
ordinary methods. 

(Les Produits coloniaux et le Materiel colonial, Marseille 1932, No. 94). 

Retting of FIBROUS plants. — The experiments carried out by M. A. Makrinov 
on fibrous plants and in particular on flax, have led to the following conclusions : 

Under the action of a .stimulating anaerobe (( Granulobacter pectinivontm) the pectins 
do not finally give products of oxydisation; formation of butyric and acetic acid is 
observed, with a slight deposit of carbon anhydride and hydrogen. By fermentation, 
under the action of a stimulating aerobe (Pectinobacter amylophilum) , the greater part 
of the pectin is transformed into completely oxidised products, 25 % only being trans- 
formed into acetic and formic acids. The high oxidising capacity of stimulating aerobes 
causes oxidisation of the pigmentary substances and extractive matters of flax, together 
with blanching of the fibre, while with stimulating anaerobes the fibre remains black. 
The use of the Pectinobacter makes it possible to ret the flax several times in the same 
liquids, thus increasing the strength of the retting up to a certain intensity which is 
maintained for a long period and afterwards decreases. This repetition of retting in the 
same liquids is only possible with aerobic stimuli of the pectic fermentation with 
fixed biochemical characteristics. 

(Zentralblatt fur Bakteriologie, 2, Abteilung, Jena 1932, No 85, p. 339-348). 


Industries based on animal products 

Production OF hygienic milk in Uruguay. — The new municipal regulation regard- 
ing the milk production in Montevideo enacts, among other rules, that only milk which 
does not coagulate when mixed in equal parts with alcohol at 70 0 , and which contains 
a proportion of microbes not exceeding 1.5 million per cm 3 . 0 f the milk, shall be admitted 
to the “ Usinas de Pasteurizacion T 
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The writer makes suggestions regarding the production of milk in the most favourable 
hygienic conditions possible and describes the various operations necessary. By means 
of an example in connection with the United States, lie calls attention to the fact that 
the milking-machine is the fundamental factor in the production of hygienic milk. 

After a description of this machine, the writer deals successively with the following 
subjects: Dairying utensils — Washing and sterilisation of these - Preservation of milk 
- Dairy cow testing, etc. 

(Pedro Menendez LEES, Ing. Agr., Profesor de Industries agricolas, in Produc- 
tion de leche higienica, Montevideo 1929., 37p-> numerous phototypes, graphs, etc). 

Development oe the Dairying Industry in Uruguay. — In a lecture deliv- 
ered during the Congress of the Rural Federation (Minas, Uruguay, 193°) M. P. 
Menendez Lees, professor of agricultural industries, showed by the aid of statis- 
tical data the ever increasing consumption of milk and its derivatives throughout 
the world. He then dealt with the measures taken in the various milk-producing 
countries, such as the United States of America, France, Germany, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, England, Argentina, etc., for the purpose of increasing both 
the production and the consumption of this product. 

In the United States, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Switzerland, etc., 96 % of 
the cheese and 80 % of the butter is now made in factories or modern co-operative 
establishments, whereas formerly the whole of the manufacture of cheese and 
butter was carried out on the farms, 

M. LEES then analysed the work accomplished in Uruguay during the last few 
years in connection with the dairying and derivative industries. Schools, factories 
and co-operative establishments had been formed in various parts of the country, 
the most noteworthy among which were the “ Escuela de Practica y Campo Expe- 
rimental ” at Paysandii, the “ Escuela del Salto ” (San Antonio), the “ Escuela de 
Banado de Medina ” in the Department of Colonia, and other establishments at Sa- 
yago, Parada Esperanza, Salto, Tarariras, Paso de los Toros, etc. In addition, 
various laws and regulations relating to the sterilisation and the hygiene of milk 
have been issued. 

The lecturer gives a detailed account of the English market: which is supplied 
in great part by importations from New Zealand, 76 million kg. having been received 
during 1926, and from Canada, which sent 54 million kg, in that year. He is of 
opinion that England is capable of absorbing a large proportion of the cheese and 
butter produced in Uruguay. 

It is clear that great progress has been made by Uruguay in the development 
of the dairy industry, a progress which should make it possible for that country to 
compete on the international market with the principal producing states. 

(Pedro Menendez LEES: Evolution de la industria lechera national, Conferencia 
pronun ciada en el Congreso de la Federacion Rural, Montevideo, 1930: 24 pages, 14 
phototypes, comprehensive statistical data). 

"Water content of Uruguay Butters. A comparative study of the Gerber, 
Bruno and Gray methods for ascertaining the proportion of moisture in butter. 
— - As a consequence of investigations, P. Menendez Lees, agricultural engineer, and 
H. P. Tomeo Ibarra noticed the variability in the proportion of moisture contained 
in the Montevideo butter. They therefore proceeded to make further research in 
tliis direction. 
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In their work entitled “ Contenido en agua en mantecas del Uruguay. Bstudio 
comparative de los metodos Gerber, Bruno y Gray, de dosificacion de humedad en las 
mantecas ” (published in the Revista de la Facultad de A gronomia, Montevideo 1931, 
No. 5), the writers show ; (1) the results obtained from measuring the moisture con- 
tained in 85 samples of butter for the most part coming from the departments of 
Uruguay and analysed during the period July-November 1931 — (2) the comparative 
results obtained by means of various rapid analytical methods suitable to the factory 
testing technique (Gerber, Bruno, Gray). 

The analytical data contained in the following table have been obtained by 
evaporation of the water in the samples of butter at ioo° C. up to constant weight 
after two successive weighings. 


Month 

Butters 

analysed 

Eess than r6% 

of water 

Over 16 % 

of water 

J une 

ir 

8 

3 

July 

8 

6 

2 

August 

12 

10 

2 

September 

14 

9 

5 

October 

16 

11 

5 

November 

24 

12 

12 

Totals . . . 

' 85 

46 

29 



65.39 % 

34.11 % 


The above figures show that 34.11 % of the butters analysed contain a larger 
proportion of water than is allowed on the principal markets of the world. The 
“ Chair of Agricultural Industries ” of the Agricultural Faculty of Montevideo, is 
preparing a hand book giving the necessary instructions for the manufacture of butter 
containing less than 16 % of water. 

For the comparative study of the industrial methods of ascertaining the water 
contained in butter the following methods have been tested : (1) Gerber’s, (2) Bruno’s 
(3) Gray’s. According to the writers the Gerber method has given the best results 
and admits of the fewest mistakes as regards the technique of manufacture and 
testing. 

The writers also discuss the standards of the different countries, including France, 
the United States, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, iUistralia, etc., as regards 
the water content of their butters. An account is added of the technical methods 
used for taking samples of butter, describing, in this connection, the Wedge '* 
and the “ Trier ” methods. (Beeenberger and Guthrie, U. S. A.). 

This work, profusely illustrated, is a full account of all that has been accom- 
plished in Uruguay in tills field. 


A. P. &. G. S. 
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FORESTRY 

Recent Practice in the Treatment of Wind-damaged Forests. 

Amongst measures designed to relieve the present depression in forest 
production the control of wind damage takes a by no means insignificant place. 
Recent practice in various countries - particularly of a technical order, of which 
the benefits are a matter of the future - with a view to preventing damage was 
discussed in the preceding number of this Bulletin (1). 

Disaster may, however, despite all preventive measures, come unexpectedly 
and at any time, and the most important thing from the point of view of relieving 
the depression is to be thoroughly acquainted with the methods of treating 
the windf alien wood as well as the devasted area. Operations subsequent 
to the disaster should be based on the principle that measures adopted for the 
treatment of the timber should not only be such as to diminish the losses of the 
owner at the time but still more such as to bring about the reestablishment 
of the forest and the securing of future income. The extent of the damage 
determines in each case the measures most suitable for the attainment of the 
objects in view. The study of the losses occasioned to forests by the storms 
of recent years at a period when the depression was already well advanced 
gives a very useful indication of the steps to he taken. 

Rapid completion of clearing. — It is in the interest not only of the 
owner but of the community to cut as rapidly as possible the areas damaged 
by wind ; (1) in order to facilitate the rapid reafforestation of the devasted 
area - (2) in order to avoid disease - (3) in order that the value of the 
windfalls and of the adjacent still standing trees should not rapidly deteriorate. 

Carrying out of the clearing. — When forest has been damaged by 
wind it must first of all be ascertained whether it is sufficient to remove only 
the fallen trees (including, of course, trees injured and affected in any other way) 
and to replace them by rapid-growing species suitable to the locality or if it 
is preferable to exploit at the same time the wood left standing. The choice 
of policy will always be determined and indicated by the extent of the damage. 
Damaged or isolated trees should in any case be cut, but those that are not 
too markedly isolated by the storm should not be too quickly removed. Exper- 
ience has shown, according to Weeder (Austria), that trees that remain standing 
after a storm are often the most resistant and consequently the best protection 
against subsequent wind and snow-damage. An under-storey of wind-resistant 
species (beech, oak and fir, for example, under spruce, as recommended by 
Weeder) must, therefore, first be formed and the trees must not be cut until 
this understorey has made adequate growth. The capacity of the trees to resist 
shade and wind should also be considered (Perry, United States). Where the 

(1) See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice , 1932, N. 7, pp. 299-307. 
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trees belong to wind-resistant or light-loving species all the good individuals 
must be left standing and the stand subsequent^ managed as a mixed-age 
forest. 

In certain countries windf alien timber is not cut except where clearings 
are made (United States, Belgium) but if the windfalls are very numerous, and 
the wind-damage has been considerable or. if the trees still standing are exposed 
to new dangers or are likety to become centres for insect pests, the wood must 
be cut down to the ground after removal of the windfalls and the area must 
be entirely replanted. When such a cut is necessary, it is advisable (Ktimesch, 
Austria) to make the cut in a straight line or in some other convenient manner 
skirting the intact stands, should the wind have made too irregular a line of ; 
contact. 

As regards the actual clearing the following recommendation are worthy 
of attention : — 

(1) A general estimate of the area devastated and of the volume and 
value of the wood to be cut should be made prior to all other work. The pro- 
portion and value of the workable wood should also be considered; 

(2) Simultaneously with the felling the roads necessary for clearing 
must be put in good condition. The construction of other transport facilities 
(forest railways, tramways, chutes, etc.) must, if necessary, be carried on con- 
tinuously. Ruth (Austria) has found telepheric lines satisfactory where the 
devastated area was situated on one bank of the Salzach and the railway on the 
other; 

(3) In engaging labour care must be taken not to overestimate the capacity 

of the labourers since felling on a wind-damaged area is much more difficult 
than normal cutting. According to a quite recent study by Barth (German}^) ; 
on the occasion of the simultaneous cut of a wind-damaged area and of another 
where all the conditions were similar previous to the storm, cutting one cubic 
metre of long timber on a normal area required on the average 106.6 minutes 
of labour-time while cutting one cubic metre of wood of the same type from the 
damaged area required 137.2 minutes. As regards firewood, clearing takes 
longer in the case of windf alien material but not to any very serious degree. 
For the complete operation wages about 10 per cent, higher had to be paid for I 
the wind-damaged area than for the normal cut; I 

(4) It is preferable that the work should be carried out centripetally : 
and that it should as far as possible follow the direction of the w r ind that caused 
the damage, that is, that it should run from the stumps to the tops of the trees : 
lying on the ground; 

(3) Extensive damaged areas should be divided by roads into a number ; 
of sections for clearing so that several gangs of workers can be used simultaneously; j 

(6) In cutting windf alien trees of which the roots remain partially in j 
the ground, care must be taken that in sawing the prolongation of the roots ; 
does not cause splitting of the lower parts of the trunks, Kuimesch recommends 1 
the use. of an appliance called the Nutzholzretter Wiirghandage or bandage for ; 
saving workable wood. Barth would avoid such splitting by cutting all roots ; 
remaining in the ground before beginning to saw the trunk; 
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(7) It is very often recommended that the trunks should be peeled as 
a measure of protection against insects. Strachota (Czechoslovakia) leaves 
20 cm. of bark on each log to protect it against injury and especially from splitting 
during transport. On spruce logs after peeling in winter, the same authority 
left three bands of bark and in winter even four or five on the heavier logs, as 
protection against splitting by frost. This method has given good results in 
practice : the trunks dry gradually and are also resistant to insect attacks; 

(8) As regards choice of storage many precautions must be taken, espe- 
cially if there is no hope of selling the windfallen wood within a short period 
and it must be kept for any considerable length of time. Too large or too 
close piles should not be made as they prevent proper aeration and on wet soils 
supports must be used (Strachota) . 

Replanting. — * The immediate restoration of the forest cover on devastated 
areas is expedient, not only because to leave the ground unutilized for a long 
period augments the losses of the owner through delays in the growth of the 
subsequent stand but also in order to protect the soil. The denuded soil must 
be occupied as quickly as possible by suitable live cover so that it does not, 
remain for a long time bare or covered with dead wood and so that weeds do 
not gain ground. 

Since it is seldom that a promising young thicket survives on wind-damaged 
areas and that a natural sowing by trees on tlie edge of the area or by adjacent 
undamaged stands is by no means a certainty, artificial replanting is generally 
followed as in the afforestation of new areas, if regeneration appears improbable. 

Whether this artificial replanting should be carried out from seed or from 
planting and what species should be employed depends always on local conditions. 
In carrying out any work of this order, the known advantages of mixed stands 
from the point of view of protection against subsequent wind damage must 
in any case be carefully borne in mind. 

It must be assumed that the costs of replanting are generally higher than 
the replanting of a normal area, since, in places where the wind has uprooted 
the trees, the holes must be filled up and the devastated area must in general 
be levelled. If, however, the stumps remain in the ground planting must be 
done between them as their removal is too costly a business. 

If it is merely necessary to fill up space, the gaps should be planted with 
shade species and species of rapid growth, able to thrive under the cover of the 
adjacent trees. If serious damage has been caused to a pine plantation, the 
opportunity should be taken to introduce an understorey of broadleaved species. 
Where an opening appears in a spruce plantation, a belt facing the dangerous 
winds should be prepared behind it in the interior of the block (as for example, 
in Belgium) so that, when the opening reaches this point, the specially prepared 
belt may, by forming a protective curtain for the stand behind, arrest the 
damage. Especially in stands of fir with growing underwood the larger gaps 
should, according' to Goldbersen (Germany), be prolonged in the dominant 
direction of the wind in order to facilitate its passage. 

Branches that are merely broken must be lopped off. 
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Insect attacks. — Among measures against insect pests those recommended 
by Tragardh (Sweden) are deserving of special note. His principal recommen- 
dations for protection against such attacks in the stands devastated by the 
storms of July 1931 and the winter of 1931-32 include the following: — 

(1) Should it be impossible to remove in due time the larger and more 
valuable of the windfalls, they should be collected in large piles in moist shady 
places and covered with clods or moss. There is reason to believe that the trunks 
so treated will not be attacked by insects except in the upper sections and that 
in any case the development of the insects will be checked so that a new genera- 
tion will appear in the course of the summer ; 

(2) Where the timber blown down consists of pure stands of fir and 
Scots pine and a choice is possible, clearing should begin with the latter, since 
Hylesinus piniperda generally swarms three or four weeks before Ips typographies ; 

(3) An effective precaution against insect damage is immersion in water ; 

(4) Trunks with dimensions and thickness of bark suggesting the proba- 
bility of attacks of Hylesinus piniperda, Ips typographies and “ tallbocken ” 
should during the summer be examined frequently in order that the severity 
and progress of the attack may be approximately estimated. If it is found 
that it is very serious and that favourable weather has accelerated the develop- 
ment of the larvae, it is necessary to begin peeling before the pupal stage is 
reached and wherever possible the bark should be burnt ; 

(5) Overturned trunks that may remain alive throughout the summer 
should not be cut out before the autumn ; 

(6) A careful and regularly repeated inspection of the trees still standing 
as well as of neighbouring stands is absolutely necessary throughout the summer ; 

(7) Owing to the great importance of local weather conditions on insect 
development, work on the areas where this development takes place most rapidly 
should first be taken in hand and areas exposed to the north and west should 
be left to the last. . 

All these measures recommended and put into practice in Sweden may be 
and are adopted at least in part in other countries where wind damage is fre- 
quent, Where private forests are attacked the intervention of the public author- 
ities is often necessary. In Austria, for example, following on the devastation 
caused by the storms in the autumn of 1929, when the attacks of insects (Ips 
typographies , Pityogenes chalcographus and Hylobius abietis are the most dangerous 
in Austria) occurred, the public authorities requested forest owners to set up 
traps immediately, to begin peeling and to accelerate the work so as to finish 
by the end of March at latest. It was necessary to bum the bark, even when 
it appeared to be free from infestation, as it was borne in mind that insects 
frequently infest trunks that are to outward appearance sound. The greater 
the acceleration of control measures, the greater the security of eliminating or 
preventing damage. 

In carrying out the work of regeneration, either by seed or by planting on areas 
fhat have had to be cut over after wind havoc with a view to countering 
attacks of Hylobius abietis , the probable period of egg laying must be taken 
into account as well as the duration of the development period under the bark 
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of the trunks and roots up to the emergence of the new generation.' This is 
also the line of argument of Tragardh, who gives very useful information on 
this subject. On the basis of the work of Sylvan (Sweden), according to which 
the life-cycle of Hylobius lasts at least two years, Tragardh reckons that the 
appearance in mass of this insect on areas devastated by the storms of 1931-32 
will occur in the spring or early summer of 1934. In replanting the cut over- 
areas the young trees must therefore be protected at this period. As the destruc- 
tion of insects by removal of stumps would at present be too costly, other means 
of protection must be found. But, since one-year pine and fir is very largely 
free from Hylobius and that older and stronger trees are more capable of recovery 
after attack, the writer considers that the sowings - if this method of reafforesta- 
tion has been adopted - should not be made until 1933 earliest, since the 
trees that will be one year old in 1934 will then be able to resist attacks relatively 
well. If, on the contrary, it is necessary to plant, young trees at least two years 
old if the work is carried out in 1932, at least three years old if in 1933 and at 
least four years old if in 1934, should be used. 

As regards the systematisation of areas where these cuts have been carried 
out, Tragardh states that piles of branches should not be, accumulated, nor 
must the branches be burnt, since it is a mistake to suppose that in this way 
insects injurious to reproduction are being destroyed. On the contrary, the 
insects in the branches cause rapid decomposition and transform them into 
fertilizing material for the soil. The branches serve at the same time to hinder 
the heavy growth of weeds which is always unfavourable to the establishment 
of a plantation. 

As regards the control of Hylesinus fciniperda , of which the attacks are more 
or less serious, in stands of Scots pine and of Ips typographies in stands of fir, 
timely peeling is the most effective measure, according to Tragardh, if the 
windfalls cannot be removed in good time from the forest. Peeling should be 
carried out on all Scots pine of dimensions greater than 10. cm., and if it is im- 
possible to peel it all, the wood should be barked in belts ; the width of the 
belts remaining not exceeding 5 cm. The lower parts of Scots pine should in 
any case be entirely peeled. 

Economic measures. Use of windfalls. — The most serious of the 
results of wind damage are naturally those of an economic character. The fall 
in the price of timber due to the excess amount of wind -falls is practically 
inevitable. There are in addition all the difficulties of obtaining the credits 
necessary for unexpected operations such as clearing, reafforestation of devastated 
areas, subsequent revision of management plans- and 'so 'on* In these conditions 
State aid, including working credits, provision of labour, facilities for transport 
and export, etc., may be expected. But the forest owners on devastated areas 
should themselves do all that is possible under present economic conditions. 
It is particularly desirable for instance to suspend for a certain number of years 
ail cutting operations that under normal conditions would have to be carded 
out so as to avoid throwing further timber on the market. 

To obtain the largest possible returns from the sale of windfall timber, it 
is desirable before clearing to study all the conditions of the timber market 
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(supply, demand, etc, with regard, to individual, types) and to arrange for the 
supply of the windfallen wood in such a way that the type most in demand is 
cut in the largest proportion possible. 

As to the time of sale it is a very difficult and delicate matter to advise. 
It often seems in particular cases desirable to act as quickly as possible so as 
to sell before large quantities of damaged timber come on the market ; but, 
according to some experts, too great haste is to be deprecated and it is more 
reasonable to await the passing of the period of excessive supply before selling. 
In this way too the whole of the income is not realized at the same time. 

Hubnagd (Czechoslovakia) is of the opinion that with the aid of the returns 
so obtained, a fund should be established, the interest being utilized to replace 
the income from the forest that will be non-existent for some decades and to 
continue suitable management schemes on the devastated areas. 

In the case of forests of which the income has generally served the private 
purposes of the owner only and where sales have not taken place under the 
usual conditions, the windfallen trees should not, according to Strachota, be 
sold; on the contrary, they should be preserved in suitable storage places and 
utilized gradually and only at such a rate that the annual consumption cor- 
responds to the yield from normal annual cuts, which should be 'provisionally 
suppressed so long as the supply of windfallen wood lasts. 

G. I/UNCZ. 
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deals in this volume with the economic problems of forest management for industrial 
timber production in the Lrnited States. Management for this purpose, which has long 
been established in Europe for both public and private forests, is only beginning in 
America. Lack of knowledge greatly hinders owners of forests from making their 
forests pay and the present work, which contains a mass of information on the subject, 
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The book has 32 chapters and is in three parts: — (1) The Place of Forest Man- 
agement in Forestry (eight chapters); (2) Forest Organisation (nine chapters); (3) Forest 
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The principal thesis of the book is set out in the first and second parts. The student 
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“ The Field of Forest Production In the third part the author demonstrates clearly 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 

Institutions concerned with' Agricultural Science and Practice throughout 
, the World. 

Amongst the requests for information daily received by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Information of the International Institute of Agriculture there is 
one which recurs with particular frequency. From all parts of the world there 
is a continual demand for lists of research and educational institutions or of 
specialists in agricultural subjects. The matter is of interest to a considerable 
number of persons, not excepting the specialists themselves, who require in the 
execution of their research or the diffusion of their results the collaboration of 
their colleagues in other countries. 

Such collaboration can be successfully established only if there is available 
a directory of the world’s institutions of technical agriculture accurately drawn 
up and kept constantly up to date. This is the laborious undertaking which the 
Bureau of Agricultural Information has takeii in hand during the last three 
years, in spite of the difficulties of the present time and the very limited means 
at its disposal. 

The idea of drawing up a director}* of the institutions of technical agriculture 
throughout the world was first conceived as a result of having received the fol- 
lowing request from Prof. G. Bouckaerp, Director of the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Station of the State Institute of Agronomy at Gembloux 

“As I am responsible for the organisation of the Agricultural Engineering 
Congress to be held at Liege in 1930, in connexion with the celebration of the Centenary 
of Belgian Independence , I am taking the liberty of asking you to be so kind as to 
obtain the addresses of the Colleges of Agriculture and the Professors of agricultural 
engineering in the different countries of ike world which are members of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture A ; 

In response to this request the Bureau of Agricultural Information prepared 
as a result of the enthusiastic work of Mr. H. J. Hopfen, the agricultural en- 
gineering specialist of the Bureau, a first list of Institutes and Research Stations 
dealing with Agricultural Engineering. This list which was presented at the 
International Agricultural Engineering Congress at liege (3-5 August 1930), 
was unanimously appreciated and at the opening session of the Congress the 
President, Prof. M, G. Bouckaert, warmly thanked the International Institute 
of Agriculture for its important contribution. 

A second edition of the list (12 1 pages) was published in 1930. A third 
edition, completely revised and considerably enlarged, appeared in 1932, in the 
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form of a volume of 178 pages, including the index, in which under the title 
of the “ International Directory of Agricultural Engineering Institutions is 
systematically arranged information concerning 368 institutions in 47 different 

countries, 

A second list was drawn up later devoted to Institutions dealing with Trop- 
ical. Agriculture. This work which was successfully achieved by Mr. J. Legros 
was published in two parts. The first volume of 166 pages containing information 
relating to 76 countries and comprising a list of over 800 stations, farms and other 
experimental organisations, official or private, appeared in 1931 under the title 
« Stations experimental es et mitres Institutions offlcieUes on privies s* occupant du 
develop pement et de V amelioration ds V Agriculture dans les Pays chauds ”. The 
work was completed in 1932 by a second volume of 132 pages dealing with “Insti- 
tutions s' occupant de V Enseignemeni agricole dans les Pays chauds et les grandes 
Nations colonisatr ices ” with details relating to 70 countries. 

Next a similar directory of establishments concerned with livestock studies 
was undertaken. This work will appear at the end of the present year. It 
will be a volume of about 350 pages, containing information relating to 900 in- 
stitutions and 2200 experts in 104 countries. This work, which is already in 
the press, will be entitled the “ International Directory of Animal Husbandry 
Institutions ”. 

All these works require an enormous amount of time and care on the part 
of the compilers. Numerous agricultural specialists with whom the Institute 
is in touch are asked to collaborate not only in the original preparation of the 
lists but also in the important work of proof correction. 

The work has naturally been carried on with great activity in view of the 
Interest it has aroused among agricultural experts throughout the world and the 
encouragement received from all sides. We have thus decided to undertake 
a directory for countries with temperate climates corresponding to that com- 
pleted for the tropical and subtropical regions. We are aware of the purelr^ 
arbitrary nature ' of this division of agricultural countries into tropical and 
temperate, but the distinction has been necessitated by the preference that the 
Permanent Committee of the Institute has thought it necessary to accord of 
recent years to questions of tropical agriculture. 

However that may be the preparation, of the list relating to the agricultural 
institutions of temperate countries has been actively carried forward. For a 
total of 42 countries over 600 files have been formed up to the time of writing 
and it is expected that the number of institutions about which information will 
be published in the volume which will appear in 1933 will exceed 1200, 

A fifth directory is now in course of preparation. This relates to institutions 
dealing with dairying, including under this title all which are concerned with the 
industrial treatment of milk. This work will also be able to appear during the 
course of the' coming year if replies to the enquiries sent out come in rapidly. 

If our expectations are realised we shall within a short time be in possession 
of an accurate and complete directory to the more important agricultural institu- 
tions in all countries of ; the world. The practical interest of this directory is 
considerable. Nothing illustrates this statement better than an editorial which 
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appeared this y ear in the May number of the American periodical f< Experiment 
Station Record”, headed" ft The distribution of experiment station publications 
in foreign countries 

This problem of the foreign distribution of publications of American exper- 
imental stations is regarded as of considerable complexity and increasing impor- 
tance. It necessitates for its successful solution an exact knowledge of the 
number of experiment stations in the world and of the activities and the size of 
the staff of each. Efforts have been made in this direction and in 1902 a bul- 
letin of nearly 300 pages was issued under the title of * Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in Foreign Countries \ A revision of this Bulletin treating of nearly 
800 institutions was completed in 1904, but since that time it has not proved 
feasible to keep the work up to date, 

“ Unfortunately , we read on page 602, the preparation of a thoroughgoing 
revision of the bulletin itself after the lapse of more than a quarter century of un- 
paralleled development of agricultural research institutions in nearly every country 
of the globe has now become a project far too elaborate for consideration under exist- 
ing conditions , despite its admitted value for many purposes ’ \ 

The writer of the article then mentions in the following terms the initiative 
in the matter taken by the Institute, but he evidently is aware of one only of 
the publications which have been mentioned above, the first of the two volumes 
dealing with Experiment Stations in Tropical Countries : — 

“ An attempt to meet in part the need for information of this sort has recently 
been made by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome through its publica- 
tion of a handbook entitled Stations Experimentales et autres Institutions Officielles 
ou Privees s'occppant du Developpement et de P Amelioration de P Agriculture 
dans les Pays Chauds (E. S. R, 66, p. 88). This handbook lists over 800 
institutions in 76 countries , and gives for many of them brief notes as to their organ- 
isation , area, and field of operation. As the title implies, however , it is regional 
in scope and thereby restricted in direct interest for this country mainly to the south- 
ern tier of stations . It is also uneven in treatment as regards the various countries , 
apparently in many cases because of difficulties encountered in securing the necessary 
information . Nevertheless for the Tropics in general , it has assembled a large 
amount of data nowhere else available , and a revision, which is now said to be un- 
der way , will doubtless in due time provide opportunity for a more complete presen- 
tation 

There is no doubt that the work undertaken by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Information exactly corresponds to the desire for information so clearlj 7 shown 
by American experimental workers. It thus has. seemed of interest to show 
briefly the practical import of the work and its possible future developments. 
For the future these lists now in course of publication will form a valuable link 
between the agricultural experts of different countries. 

Georges Ray 

Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural .Information. 
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Genetic mutations produced by electro-magnetic induction and X-rays, 

Of tlie mutations induced by the writer’s method - which differs some- 
what from those utilising ultraviolet rayis and the penetrating radiations of 
X-rays and radium - Professor Mohtemartini (i) has spoken in this Review; 
in an account,, necessarily constructive, of the results of the writer's works from 
1911 to 1924. 

The principle. — Physico-chemical conceptions are steadily gaining ground 
in biology in spite of preconceived anatomical ideas, still widespread, which stop 
analysis at ‘ units ’ of a microscopic order, whereas the former tend to unify 
living and non-living matter and the laws which govern them. The physicist 
adopts a common unit for all matter, the molecule. In liquid phase, as is the 
case in biological phenomena, the size of the molecules varies greatly’ and the 
"fields of force J which determine their stability and aggregation are there- 
fore complex. 

While the biologist is persuaded by his experimental results to consider 
active life as the arrester and promoter of dynamic force, the physicist regards 
vital aggregation as a chain which, in accordance with the measure of growth, 
binds into an increasingly firm structure that which he regards as the element, 
the molecular particle. The molecule, according to physical chemistry, has 
its maximum freedom of movement only when it is free in a biologically inactive 
solution, at the mercy of the thermic impulses of the environment. With 
life a relatively static state of matter begins. 

The writer’s point of view is that of the physicist who, in the gradual and 
accumulative process of the growth of a cell and of the elements which compose 
it - the latter increasing until nuclear division is produced and changing position 
with the slowing down of functional activity - observes a change and inter- 
change of chemical elements. These do not arrive in a mass ; they do not form 
suddenly either chromosomes or plasma. Biogenic work is in action well before 
any structure perceptible by the ultramicroscope is formed. It will be shown 
below' that, even in an electrogenetic sense, a whole tangle of suggested hypotheses 
becomes unravelled without difficulty, and remaining within accepted concepts, 
when it is agreed to , regard the molecular particles as the building elements of 
every organic structure . 

Among these particles only one distinction is necessary, in conformity 
with their nature ; that is, to separate those which are electrically compensat- 
ed ' from those which possess ‘ electric polarity k It is useless to think of obtain- 
ing scissions within the molecule, at any rate by the action of formidable forces, 
for in the case of the biological molecule the force must be applied from outside. 
Xor can it be admitted that even from outside it is possible to act with ordinary 


(1) Montemartini Euigi, The Electrogenetic laboratory at Belgirate and the Methods proposed 
by Alberto Tirovano. — International Review of the Science and Practice of Agriculture, Rome 1925, 
Yol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 10-16. 
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electrical methods on molecular particles so as to obtain displacements, even 
supposing the greatest possible liberty of movement to the particles in solution. 
But an electro-magnetic action, exterior to the inner biological structure, may 
cause the displacement of polarised molecular fractions (ions). 

It is on this possibility that the theory and experiments of the writer concern- 
ing * ionolysis ’ are founded, but this theory is outside the scope of this article. 

Here it will suffice to say that a polarised elementary particle when on the 
point of. taking up a specific position within a biological structure , may be diverted 
or pulled from its natural path by means of an electric (or moto-magnetic) force act- 
ing on the electric charge which gives it polarity.. 

A particle diverted or displaced by such means is therefore a building element 
that the artificial electric action sets out of position and may give rise to a modified 
biological structure or mutation. 

Experimental Methods. — It is not necessary to show here that electricity 7 , 
whether static or dynamic, has no effect comparable to the enormous quantity 
of energy (also electric in nature though vibratory in form) used by plants 
directly and by animals indirectly. In fact biologists have worked of recent 
years and are still working to produce mutations by means of artificial vibratory 
electro-magnetism (X-rays and y rays of radium). Vernoni and HerTwigs 
(1910) were among the first to take up the question. 

These penetrating waves lend themselves with difficulty to a compromise 
between the biological hysteresis, with its tendency to maintain the specific 
characters, and the actions producing infinitely minute disruptions that are caused 
in the wonderful harmony of life b} 7 short-waved electro-magnetic vibrations. 

If the electro-magnetic oscillations of the normal environment (light and 
heat), which have a wave-length of from 3 to 0.36 microns, are regarded as in 
accord with life it is seen that the X and y rays fall into a class of a 1000 times 
lower order. Their energy, their ionising power and the other well-known char- 
acteristics of short wave-length rays explain the difficulty of the above mention- 
ed compromise. 

As a result of the studies of Right the writer was led to wonder whether 
electro-magnetic induction (the effects of which are so well observed in rarified 
gases traversed by a current, with deviations from the trajectories of the gaseous 
filaments and which culminate in the magic phenomenon of the virtual anode) 
would not have some effect also on. molecules and more particularly on ions 
which, although moving less easily in the liquid phase, are the elementary vectors 
of organic metabolism. 

. Experimentation by the writer’s method thus requires only the simplest 
apparatus : electro-magnets traversed by an alternating current and, of course, 
adapted to the power and frequency to be used. The greater the frequency 
(periodicity) the greater at equal power is the intensification of induction. Scarcely 
appreciable at 20 periods per second, induction becomes optimum, with present 
provisions of construction, at 500-600 periods, then gives a decreasing yield until 
4000 periods. These inductions being estimated as of very low frequency their 
' wave ’ is given a length of from 15 000 (20 periods) to 75 kilometres (4000 periods). 
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The method in question thus utilises electro-magnetic oscillations which 
as regards frequency are exactly opposite to X and y ra}, r s. 

As has been mentioned above these slow' oscillations have a much less in- 
jurious action than X-rays and radium. They exercise a stimulating effect on 
the contrary on plant tropic movements which is maximum at about 80 periods, 
and are still clearly stimulating up to about 300 periods. The same applies in 
the field of genetics when electro-magnetic induction is made to act on pollen. 

On the ovary, on the other hand, lesions, abortion and deficient nutrition 
are generally produced even with very low frequencies. 


Fig. 1. — Electro-magnet of the type used 
for treating the anthers of Cucurbita. 


In figure 1 is shown a model of the electro-magnet used in the experiments 
here described. Each electro-magnet is provided with insulated conducting 
coils varying in number according to the frequency to be used. 

Between the poles there is a space of 3 centimetres in which there is uniform 
distribution of the magnetic flux and consequently of the electro-magnetic in- 
duction, resulting from a suitable blunting of one pole. Between these poles 
may be placed a flower bud to open and ripen its pollen. Celluloid cooling 
chambers in which water is circulating maintain the interpolar space at the 
same temperature as the surrounding air. With this type of electro-magnet 
the inductive force (B) is low, but in the case in question the best results are 
obtained with low power and prolonged action. With the electro-magnets used 
for the treatment of loose pollen (ripe pollen shaken from the anthers) induction 
values 12 times higher are obtained ; but it is very easy to produce lesions and 
difficult to obtain mutations when too high power is used. The original method (1) 
has been gradually modified on these lines. 

For the experiments here briefly described an electro-magnetic apparatus 
with equal power absorption (300 watts) and equal size and section of core was 
used. 

(1) Pirova.no A., La mutazione elettrica delle specie botaniche. Milano, 1922, Ulrico Hoepli ed. 
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The evening before the opening of the anthers a bud of a male flower of 
Ciicurbita Pepo var. cucurbitella was placed between the poles of the electromag- 
netic apparatus described. In order to compare the result with those obtained 
by a method ahead} 7 known pollinations were made also with flowers treated 
similarly in the bud with X-rays (4.5 Benoist units) with a constant charge of 5 
milliamperes for a time sufficient to supply 380 U. R. 

Materiai, used. — The plant chosen for the experiments described be- 
low was the species Cucurbit a Pepo and the most stable variety of it known to 
the writer, the variety cucurbitella , commonly called the * zucchetta romanesca ' 
or little Roman marrow, which is widely cultivated here and has been selected 
over a number of years. This type is well fixed, very hardy and even in industrial 
crops is never known to have been polluted by foreign pollen. 

The resistance of the variety to cross pollination is probably due to two 
causes: (1) its early flowering, which allows of the fruit setting before other 
varieties which may be in the vicinity are in flower and (2) the absolute impos- 
sibility, as has been experimentally proved, of crossing with Cucurbita moschata 
and C. maxima . The pollen of these species has absolutely no effect on C. Pepo 
var. cucurbitella. 

In any case, limiting the examination to the plants. which were to serve as 
parent plants the most perfect homogeneity was found. The female flowers 
were isolated the evening before the anthers opened by means of small bags of 
a fine metal gauze which prevent the entry of pollinating insects. It was very 
rarely that an ant succeeded in getting into the flower, but careful inspection 
excludes the possibility of its having succeeded in carrying pollen on to the stigma. 

The male flowers were detached from the plant at 6 p. m. and with the 
stalk placed in water the}* opened the following morning at 8 a. m. when they 
had been submitted to treatment for 14 hours and were used immediately for 
pollination. After pollination the protective bags were replaced and left at 
least until the following day. 

At low frequencies setting is readily effected and gives good results, but 
repeated experiments have shown that it is not successful at frequencies of over 
900 periods. In the latest experiments it may be that the excessive drought 
prevented setting, watering having been of little avail during the very hot 
weather of 1931. 

Experiments. — The number of experiments has been limited because 
many of the parent plants were destroyed as not being absolutely true to type 
in their development. In the flowering season (July 1-20) the temperature in 
Rome showed the following variations : — 



Maximum 

Minimum 

;■■■■■ ' ■ 'Mean.' 


temperature 

■ temperature ■ ■ . 

temperature 

July 1 - 10 ... 

36,1° 

16.00 

27.40 

July 10-20 . . . . . 

35 -i° 

18.20 

27.20 
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Fia. 2. — On the left is a control fruit. The three fruits on the right are 
the mutated forms which appeared among the plants obtained after treatment 
of the pollen at 300 periods per second. 



Fig. 3. — The principal mutations which appeared in the F x generation obtained 
after treatment of the pollen with X-rays (380 IT. R.). 
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The fruits ripened normally. The seeds seem to have found slight difficulty 
in forming with the abnormal pollen, but this indication is not entirely certain 
as it is partly subordinate to the number of seeds amongst which the food supply 
of each fruit is distributed. However the mean weights of the seeds are shown 

In Table I. " ■ 


Table I. — Mean weights of dry seeds of Cucurbita Pepo var . cucurbitella 
produced from treated and non-treated pollen . 


Treatment 

1 

Weight of 35 seeds j 
in gins 

Germination 

m 

Control (pollen not treated) 


4.92 

Good 

Pollen treated at 45 periodicity for 

14 hours . 

4 - 3 ° 

33 

» » at 300 » 

» * 

4.30 

)) 

» » at 640 » 

31 

3.86 

3 ) 

3 ) 33 at 900 » 

» 

No fruit set 



X rays (300 r. units) . , 


4.40 

Good 


In the statistical results the data from the plot corresponding to the pollen 
treated with 640 periodicity has not been taken into account because of the 
probable error in the sowing of this row. 

In the case of artificial pollination with pollen ionolised or treated with X 
or v rays the defective nutrition of the seeds and the consequent reduction in 
weight are in other experiments very marked. The following table relating 
to fertilisation of Cucurbita maxima with ionolised pollen, will give an idea of 
this. 


Table II. — Mean weights of dry seeds : of Cucurbita maxima produced from 

treated and non-treated pollen . 


Treatment 

Weight of so seeds 
in gms 

Germination 

Control No. 1 . ...... , . . 

10.8 

Normal 

31 » 2 • . . . V. 

12.3 


3 ) » 3 . . . . * . . ... . . . . , ... 

9.1 

» 

Pollen treated at. 45 periodicity for 14 hours . 

,4 2 

Slightly acceler- 
ated, cotyledons 
pale. 

)> » at 300 » si 

» » with radium (-1 mgm) at a distance 

4.7 

3 ) ■ 

of 1 cm for 14 hours 

5-2 

3) 


Fruits were formed and reached nearly normal size, but it would appear 
that the embryos of those produced from normal pollen possessed greater power 
of absorption which ensured for the plant greater reserve supplies. This phe- 
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nomenon, which makes the nutrition of the embryo dependent on the functional 
power of the zygote, is noted only in Cucurbit a maxima. Similar experiments 
with C. mo scat a gave results of little importance. 

Although it seems likely, according to MfixbER, that the mutations are 
produced by 4 loss * of one or more 4 genes as seems to be confirmed by eco- 
logical research in nearly every case observed, and that they are thus deficient 
in a naturalistic sense, succumbing when exposed to the struggle for existence, 
it is no less true that in a state of cultivation they may sometimes yield products 



FiC. 5. — Example of a mutated strain obtained in 1923 by treatment of the pollen at 
600 periods which has reproduced itself remaining true to type until 1932 (photograph taken 

on 13 June of this year). 


better suited to cultural requirements. I11 the cases under consideration util- 
itarian ends, without having been sought, have in certain instances been reached. 

This is not the first time that the writer has observed in strains derived 
from pollen submitted to prolonged magnetic ionolysis cases of particular fertil- 
ity or of a tendency to early maturation. 

In Vitis vinifera , amongst hybrid table grapes varieties have, been obtained 
which are remarkable for the particular abundance and continuous production 
of suckers also covered with flowers. The writer has also obtained two very 
•early types, the 4 Galvani and the 4 Volta '■* the latter is a good quality muscat 
which ripens in bombardy in mid- July. 
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But as regards the extent of the results and the homogeneity of the plants, 
both in development and in morphological characters, those derived from the 
moderate and prolonged treatments shown in Table I are the most noteworthy 
that have so far been obtained, although they do not represent the maximum 
mutability obtained in another case by means of an intensive but short treat- 
ment (1). 

Already in their vegetative development a large part of the plants of the F x 
generation produced from treated pollen show a tendency quite different from 
the normal : the}’ are monocaulous, that is they completely lack lateral branches 
and suckers. 

At the beginning of the flowering period these unbranched plants are cover- 
ed with flowers which are mainly female and open 7 to 4 days earlier than the 
controls. 

Exclusively in the unbranched plants there is invariably a greater or less 
proportion of individuals which give in the F x fruits which are abnormal either 
by reason of complete loss of pigment or its conversion into cream-white or sal- 
mon yellow or in reduced size (figs. 2 and 3). 

Observations and results are passed over which would be outside the scope 
of this work. 

The control lot reproduced exactly the morphological and physiological 
characters of the prototype in each organ. 

Figure 4 gives an idea of the proportions in 'which mutations occur in the 
respective lots and the degree of earliness of maturity (expressed in grams) of 
the fruits picked on 13 June 1932 on the experimental plot. 

The stablity of the mutations produced in Cucurbita has alread}^ been verified 
by the similar experiments of 1921-22. 

In fig. 5 are shown some examples of Cucurbita Pepo mutations, produced 
by a similar process in 1923, 'which have remained stable through 9 generations 
up to the present time. 

ALBERTO PlROVANO 
Director of the Fruit Growing 
and Ekctrogmetic Institute , Rome* 

TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Miscellanea, 

General Subjects 

Award for Promotion or Agriculture in the Punjab. — In 1925 the late 
Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., C. J. B., M. V. C., R. B., of Lahore handed over to the Punjab 
Government a sum of Rs. 25 000 for the endowment of a prize of the value of Rs. 3 000 
to be called the Maynard Ganga Ram Prize and to be awarded every 3 years, for a 
new practical method which will tend to increase agricultural production in the Punjab 
on a paying basis. The competition is open to all in all countries. 


(i) See Montemartgni, loc. ciL, fig. 15. 
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The first award of the prize was given in 1931 to Dr. C. A. Barber, Sc. D., C. J. B., 
of Cambridge, for his fundamental discoveries which resulted in the production of Coim- 
batore seedling sugar canes. These canes have been proved to be much higher yield- 
ing under Punjab conditions than the old indigenous varieties. 

Applications for the next award should reach the Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
Lahore, on or before 31 December 1932. 

The cultivated plants oe Mexico, Guatemala and Colombia and their wild 
Forms. — The Institute of Applied Botany of Leningrad is collecting all the data that 
can be obtained in the different parts of the world on the plants cultivated. It is 
attempting in the first place to gather information on the spot. For this purpose sev- 
eral large expeditions have been undertaken, one” which studied the highly important 
centres of Mexico, Guatemala and Colombia where are still found today in a wild 
state many representatives of cultivated plants, such as, potatoes, maize, kidney and 
runner beans, tobacco, sunflower, melons, tomatoes, peppers, etc. Fortunately the 
writers of the Russian report on their interesting expedition have supplied an Bnglisli 
summary in some detail. The following information would seem of particular interest. 

Maize. — Maize is dealt with by N. N. KULESHOV. A study of the plants found 
allows of establishing 4 main varieties which are concentrated in 4 different zones:— 

(1) the variety amylacea, having its centre in South America, particularly in Colombia 
and Peru ; (2) the var, indurata, having its centre in Mexico, as have also the varieties; 
(3) sacchamta and (4) tunioata. It would appear that the States of the central plateau 
of Mexico are of greatest interest in regard to the different varieties. The writer was 
also able to find in the region of the lakes of Chaleo and Xochimilco the famous ■ teo- 
sinte 5 (. Euclilaena mexicana Schrad.), which various writers regard as the plant from 
which maize originated as a mutation. This plant is known only in this region where 
it is always found in association with cultivated maize. Wild hybrids between the two 
species were also found in the fields. 

Plaricot beans. — The preliminary analysis of the haricot beans indi- 
genous in America shows that it is in Mexico and Guatemala that the greatest number 
of varieties of the kidney bean ( Phaseohis vulgaris) and the scarlet runner (Ph. multi - 
florus ) are found. The writers are searching for the original home of their cultivation 
in Central America. 

Cotton. — Cotton is dealt with by an expert, M. F. M. Mauer, who arrives 
at the conclusion that the 4 groups of cultivated cottons are in reality true Linnaean 
species. According to M. G. S. ZaiTzev the following should be distinguished: — 

(1) The Central American group, represented by Gossypium hirsutum L. 

(2) The South American group, represented by G. barbadense L. 

(3) The African group, represented by G. herbaceum L. 

(4) The Indochinese group, represented by G. avboreum L. 

As far back as history goes cotton was cultivated in tropical America ; its cultiva- 
tion is however limited to the hot and temperate regions. With the development of 
the large plantations the small native cotton crops have disappeared. It is however 
interesting to note that a semi- wild cotton is found surviving from a past epoque in 
the vicinity of ancient villages and along the banks of the river Magdalena in Colombia. 
At Cliiagra interesting varieties with brown fibre, sometimes very dark, have been 
foxmd. 

Potatoes. — The question of the origin of the cultivated potato is highly 
complex. With the exception of Solanum tuberosum, whose centre of origin is in Chili, 
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the cultivated species come from the Andes. ' The primitive species are concentrated 
on the plateau of Pern and Bolivia. As regards Mexico, all writers admit that the 
prehistoric peoples of Central America did not. cultivate the potato. The number of 
wild varieties is however large, and as it may be supposed that the wild tubers were 
common it is probable that the cultivated forms were easily spread among the native 
peoples. A very complete description is given of the different sorts met with in a wild 
state or cultivated. 

Other tuber yielding plants. — Among other interesting -plants 
3'ielding tubers may be mentioned the ‘ Cubio ’ (Tropaeolum tuberosum Ruiz & Pava), 
the f XJlloco ’ ( Ullucus tuberosus Caldas), the * Oca * (Ox alls tuber osa Molina) and the 
‘ Arracaclia * (A rracacia xanthorrhiza Bancr.) , This last plant has been cultivated from 
the earliest times on the plateau of Bogota. It possesses, it seems, a tuber very rich 
in starch and with a fine flavour. Attempts to introduce it into Europe have however 
not yet been successful. 

Peppers. — In the first place should be mentioned the two species Capsicum 
frutescens E. and C, annuum 1 4. The centre of the former is in Brazil, while all the 
kinds of the latter found in Brazil occur also in Mexico. The writers hold that It is 
necessary to suppose two centres of origin, Brazil and Mexico. It is particularly the 
long-fruited varieties (var. longum and grossum) that are found in Mexico. 

The following is a list of the other Solanaceous species mentioned in the English 
text : — 4 kinds of tomato, Lycopersicum cerasiforme Dun., L. esculentum Mill., L. Hum - 
boldtii Dun., and L. pici forme Dun.; Phy satis peruviana E. with sweet berries, P. aequata 
Jacq. and P. angulata E.; Cyphomandra betacea Sendt. (‘ arbol tomato ’) and Solanum 
muricatum Ait. (‘ pepino dulce ’). 

Amongst the Cucurbitaceae may be mentioned Cucurbita moschata Duch., C. fici - 
folia Bouche, C. mixta Pang and C. Pepo E . C. foetidissima is found in a wild state ; 
its fruits are used for washing purposes. C. maxima Duch. is not cultivated by the 
natives of Central America. Chagota edulis is grown in Mexico and Guatemala up to 
200 m. in altitude. 

Oil yielding plants. — • Salvia Chia Fernald has been cultivated from 
the earliest times by the natives of Central America. The seeds are used in the prepa- 
ration of a refreshing beverage and the oil in painting. It is considered superior to 
linseed oil, 

Helianthus annuus is occasionally cultivated with maize. It appears that its 
southern limit in the wild state is Mexico. All the forms collected have a long ripen- 
ing period. 

Tobacco. — The native tobacco crop is negligible. For this region the material 
reported on is not very rich. 

Cacao . — The native cacao cultivation has completely lost its importance. 

The agaves, which are important in Mexico, are not dealt with in detail. 

The toucou f Achiote *, Bixa Orellana }, one of the oldest cultivated plants 
of America, is no longer grown. 

Fruits. — Amongst cultivated fruits the following are of American origin : — - 

Anona (10 species, the most important of which is A. Cherimolia) - Achras Sapota 
— Lucuma mammosa , L, salicifolia — Calocarpum viride, C . mammosum - Chrysophyllum 
Cainito - Diospyros Ebenaster - Casimiroa edulis - Mammea americana - Carica Pa- 
paya, C . cundinamarcens is - Ananas sativus - Perse a dry mif alia, P, americana - Psi- 
dium Guyana - Spondias Mombin — Anacardium occidentale — different species of Pas- 
sift or a — Melicocca bijuga — Chrysobolanus Icaco . 
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The fruits of the following wild trees are also sold in the markets : — Byrsonima 
eras si folia — Crataegus mexicana - Hymenaea Courbaril — Inga edulis - Pithecolobium 
dulce - Primus salici folia - Rubus sp. and the seeds of Finns oembroid.es (pine kernels) . 

Some species of Cactus, such as Opuntia Ficus-hulica are cultivated for their fruits. 

- The list of cultivated plants originating from the Old World is of less interest. 

„(Bukasov S. M., The cultivated plants of Mexico, Guatemala and Colombia, with 
supplementary articles by N-. N. Kuleshov, N. E. Zhiteneva, V. 1. Mazkievicz anp 
G. M. Popova, Supplement 47th. to the Bulletin of Applied Botany , Genetics and Plant 
Breeding. Leningrad 1930. In Russian, with summary in English). 

R i-c e 

The physiology of tillering in the paddy plant. — Tillers are formed on the 
hypocotyl at about 1.3 cm. below the surface of the soil. When seed is sown on the 
surface tillering is complete!}?” arrested. A similar result is obtained if -seed is sown 
on the periphery of a glass bottle. Thus it is light which prevents tiller formation. 

In seedling rice transplanted from the nursery the young tillers are at first fed by 
the original seedling, but soon conditions are reversed and the seedling becomes para- 
sitic on the daughter tillers. The latter develop nutrition-absorbing roots ; the original 
seedling forms only the primary roots which are only water-absorbing. 

In general, varieties which finish tillering in the early stages yield better, as they 
draw more profit from the manure applied to the seed-bed. 

(C. V. Sarvayya, Madras Agricultural Journal , 1932, Vol. XX, No. 5). 

Starch - Yielding Plants 

The nutritive value of f gallan \ — ' Gallan ’ ( Cyrtosperma Merkusii [Hassk.] 
Schott) is a tuberous plant belonging to the family Araceae which grows wild in certain 
of the Philippine Islands. It is cultivated to a limited extent in the Visayan islands 
and in southern Luzon. The tubers are used for food. Among the food preparations 
made from gallan are jam, cakes and ‘ minokmok ’ (powdered boiled gallan mixed with 
grated coconut and sugar) . It is sometimes used in place of sweet potatoes. Mr. ArTEmio 
Gesmundo, who has made a thorough study on the food value of gallan tubers has 
obtained some interesting results. One gram of air-dried and powdered gallan tuber 
when given as supplement to a diet complete except for the water-soluble growth- 
promoting vitamin, enabled albino rats which were decreasing in weight to recover 
and grow. The same result was obtained with 0.5 gm. of air-dried young leaves or 
young inflorescences of gallan. When gallan tuber was used as the only source of 
carbohydrates it enabled albino rats to grow. It would appear therefore that gallan 
tubers are an excellent source of carbohydrate and that they contain a water-soluble 
growth-promoting vitamin. 

(The Philippine Agriculturist, Los Banos 1932, Vol. XXI, No. 2), 

Coconut 

Trials of different methods of treating copra. — Copra fumigated in sul- 
phurous acid and air-dried under shelter is of better quality than that prepared by the 
ordinary method. It has however the drawback of being less friable. Fumigated 
copra may have a higher moisture content without moulding than sun dried copra. 
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Copra obtained from germinated nuts is always of inferior quality. Such material 

should thus be avoided. 

It is important to realise that sulphurous acid fumigation improves copra only If 
the necessary care is applied in the drying process. 

Previous treatment with sea water does not prevent moulds from developing. 
Tests with bisulphite of potassium have not given satisfactory results. 

A product of satisfactory quality was obtained from nuts previously washed in a 
solution of sodium carbonate, fumigated with sulphurous acid and dried under cover. 
Oil extracted from copra treated in this way showed a lower acid content than the 
control samples. This method is therefore recommended.] 

(Bulletin of the Imperial Institute , London 1932, Vol. XXX, No. 2). 

W. B. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Miscellanea* 

Farm implement production and sales in 1931 in the United States. — 
The value of the machines manufactured in 1931 was 210 06S 466 dollars as compared 
with 505 717023 dollars in 1930., that is, these was a reduction of 58.5 per cent. The 
reduction in sales (total of domestic and foreign) was 49 %. The following table shows 
details of the value of farm machines made and sold in 1931, 1930 and 1929. 


Value (in dollars) of farm machines manufactured 
and sold in 1931, 1930 and 1929. 


Class 

Year 

Manufactured 

Sold 

Ploughs and listers 

1931 

xt 363 359 

13 129 404 


193° 

37 S 3Q 174 

37 1 “6 586 


1929 

42 365 129 

39 37° S3 1 

Harrows, rollers, pulverisers and stalk cutters. 

1931 

5 487 896 

60x5 097 


1930 

13 814 780 

13 043 491 


1929 

16 813 081 

1.5 844 60 X 

Planting and fertilising machinery. 

1031 

10 597223 

10 786 383 


1930 

2(3 087 x6i 

23 343 796 


1929 

31 145 092 

28 501 2 88. 

Cultivators and weeders. 

1931 

8 208 155 

'' 10 402' 194 , 


1930 

20 606 869 

18 804 764 ' 


. 1929 

22 856 855 

21 662 510 

Harvesting machinery 

1931 

19 887 038 

24 823 7x8 


1930 

62 145 3x5 

55 802 536 


1929 

87 712 968 

74 235 93S 

Haying machinery 

1931 

6 980 099 

7 666 674 


1930 

17 x86 426 

15 537 050 


1929 

18 71 1 607 

19097810 
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Class 

Year 

Manufactured 

Sold 

Machines for preparing crops for market or use. 

1931 

II 956 347 

13 364 125 


1930 

20 760 I06 

22 023 8 IO 


1929 

30 103 384 

27 985 41 1 

Tractors .................. 

1931 

74 915 38o 

98 120 735 


1930 

205 657 ^33 

I 9 '» 535 


1929 

227 632 527 

214 720 S3 4 

Horse-drawn, vehicles 

1931 

x 857 167 

1 777 76s 


1930 

4 947 513 

4 842 244 


1929 

8.813 307 

8 774 430 

Barn and barnvard equipment 

1931 

4 94S 83S 

4 921 519 


193 ° 

8518 869 

8 402 1 16 


1929 

10 269 150 

IO O56 857 

Miscellaneous 

1931 

53 866 964 

54 237 447 


1930 

88 162 677 

89 S44 530 


1929 

no 198 712 

no 711 073 

Total . . . 

1931 

210 06S 466 

245 245 064 


1930 

505 717 023 

4-9 356 639 


1929 

606 621 Sr2 

570 961 703 

( Farm Implement News, Chicago, 1932, 

No. 21). 




AlfCOHOI, AS A PETROI, SUBSTITUTE IN INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. — Experi- 
ments were made on this subject in France as early as 1902, but the information was 
vague and consisted chiefly in statements without figures. The matter has been 
further investigated by Prof. A. Bastet, Director of the Agricultural Engineering Station 
of the Algerian Agricultural Institute, who communicates his interesting results in a 
series of articles published in the Depeche Algerienne of 15 March, 12 April, 4 May and 
21 June 1932. 

The adjustment of a petrol engine with a nominal power of 12 h. p. was modified 
so as to obtain the maximum power with a very restricted petrol consumption ; the 
engine thus adjusted was at first geared down to maintain a reduced speed of 710 
revolutions per minute. At this speed the engine furnished a power of 11,4 h. p. The 
engine was then allowed to run at a higher speed. 

The experimental results are shown in the accompanying graph in which the powers 
are plotted on the ordinates and the speeds on the abscissae. Curve I shows the 
ratio of speed : power for the petrol fuelled engine; curve II shows the same ratio 
for the same engine run on alcohol. The curve (alpha a represents the consumption 
of petrol, the curve 0 that of alcohol in grams per h. p. per hour, in relation to the 
increase in speed. Comparison of the curves I and II shows that the economic opti- 
mum for the petrol-fed engine is about 950 revolutions per minute, at which a power 
is obtained of 16 h. p. with an average consumption of 270 gm per h. p. per hour, 
while the maximum power is at a speed of 1075 revolutions per minute with 17.3 h. p. 
and a consumption of 250 gm per h. p. per hour. 




If the same experiments are repeated substituting 95 % alcohol for the petrol 
curves II and (3 show that the power while running on alcohol was always lower 
than with petrol, while the consumption was always higher. This is due to the fact 
that alcohol has about half the calorific power of petrol. To compensate this difference 
it would therefore be necessary nearly to double the quantity of alcohol for each, cylinder, 
which is easily done since alcohol requires only half as much air for complete combus- 
tion as petrol. Alcohol, moreover, can withstand a much higher pressure than petrol. 


500 g/cv/K 
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Graph representing the relation of speed to power and consumption (petrol and alcohol). 

Prof. BASTE? concludes that an alcohol engine would be technically superior to a 
petrol engine. He says it would be characterised by a higher yield in calories per h. p. 
and by a greater flexibility. Unfortunately the alcohol engine does not yet exist. 
But its realisation would present no difficulty of construction and it may be predicted 
that such an engine would easily reach an efficiency of 28 %.' Prof. Bas?E? says 
that it should be a high compression engine, which would be easily achieved by reduc- 
ing the combustion chamber and increasing the cylinder. 

Grain sh,o formed by an enormous sack. — In order not to be obliged to sell 
harvested grain prematurely large granaries may be necessary. Unfortunately present 
economic conditions hinder many farmers from enlarging their bams. In these con- 
ditions it should be of interest to hear of the Bndres-Rober silos, which are formed 
simply of huge sacks capable of containing 150 to 300 quintals of grain and are held 
vertical by supports. 
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A number of trials held under the auspices of the ‘ Reichskuratoriiun fur Technik 
in der Landwirtschaft * (Berlin) have shown that there is no risk of the sacks bursting 
under the weight of grain or of their being attacked by mice or rats ; no damage has 
been done by rodents during the months of the experiments ; moreover, it was found 
that very little grain escaped when holes twice the size of that of a rat were made in 
the sacking, and that it is easy to patch any hole. The huge sacks are filled and emptied 
by suction. [Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse , Berlin 1932, Nr. 24, .p. 305). 

H. J. H. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY ' 

International Organisation of the Registration of Performance and 
Pedigree. 

At the International Congress of Agriculture held at Prague in June 1931 
the following were among the resolutions passed :• — 

« (1) That the necessary efforts should be made everywhere to generalise 
the testing of the individual performance of animals. 

(2) That the results of such testing should be entered in the pedigree 
registers and on the individual score-cards, so as to complete by the results 
essential characteristics of the breed. 

(3) That in view of the work on the lines of the international plan includ- 
ing both the technique of performance testing and guarantees of the authenticity 
of the information supplied, a Sub-Committee should be formed under the 
International Commission of Agriculture for the purpose of studying the 
question on the basis of all previous work and to present the results to the next Con- 
gress . This Sub-Committee will also collaborate with the Zootechnical Section 
of the Scientific Council of the International Institute of Agriculture ». 

It is of interest to report in this connexion that the International Institute 
of Agriculture has already for some years been interested in the question of the 
international organisation of performance testing and more particularly of the 
testing of milk yield. In 1924 the Institute published the results of an enquiry 
on dairy cow testing (1) which concluded with the hope that the Governments 
and Breeders' Associations “will, with due regard to local conditions, make 
special efforts to unify their recording systems in order that the results may be 
as accurate as possible and may have special reference to the purposes of breeding,,. 
Based on the results of a second Enquiry on the same question undertaken 
by the Institute in 1926, the writer drew up a scheme for an international regu- 
lation of testing methods. This was published in a report presented to the In- 
ternational Dairy Congress at Copenhagen in 1931 (St. Taussig, International 
Regelung der Milchleistungspriifungem - Proceedings of the International Dairy 


(i) Dairy cow testing in different countries . Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, Eng- 
lish edition 1925. * 

*** Tec. o Inel. 
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Congress . Supplement, p. 57-66. Copenhagen, 1931).. In accordance with this 
scheme complete uniformity in testing methods could not be realised in. conse- 
quence of the diversity of natural and economic conditions in the different coun- 
tries and regions concerned, but it would be possible to classify the methods 
according to the degree of accuracy attained. Three main categories are pro- 
posed and a special class, to which the following minimum requirements cor- 
respond : — 

Class I. — The test is taken at least once in every 21 days ; it is carried 
out by a .sworn official ; it includes all the milkings on the day of the test, for 
each cow individually and for each milking separately ; it extends for each 
individual cow over a wffiole lactation period or at least 300 days (the duration 
of the test must be indicated in the corresponding register and certificate); 
the determination of the butter fat content is effected by either the Gerber, 
Babcock or Tindstrom method for each cow individually, for each milking 
or for the mixed yield of the day. 

Class II. — The test is taken at least once a month; it is carried out by 
a responsible person ; it includes for each individual cow, all the milkings of the 
da} 7 " of the test ; it extends for each cow over a whole lactation period or at 
least 300 days (the duration of the test must be indicated in the corresponding 
register and certificate) ; the determination of the butter fat content is effected 
by either the Gerber, Babcock or Tindstrom method for each cow indivi- 
dually. 

Class III . — The test is taken at least once in every 60 days, or at longer 
intervals, not exceeding six months, in cases of tests lasting over at least 3 da} r s ; 
it is carried out by a responsible person or by the farmer himself if he declares 
on oath that Ms observations are exact ; the duration of the test is not defined 
but must be indicated in the register and control certificate ; the quantity 
of milk is weighed for each cow individually ; the butter fat content is deter- 
mined at least once during the period of the test by the method of either Gerbek, 
Babcock or Lindstrom. 

Special Class . — In addition to the requirements for class I the feed con- 
sumption must by estimated by a recognised method. 

An organising centre might be formed, possibly at the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, which would classify the various national and local dairy 
control organisations according to the methods of testing used, and then accord 
official recognition to the national and local organisations, thus conferring the 
right to issue certificates recognised by the International Centre for the Organisation 
of Dairy Control. The certificates would indicate clearly to which class the 
respective organisation belongs. 

The organisations on their part would be obliged to conform to the minimum 
requirements established for their class, to allow inspection of their methods 
and registers at any time by an authorised official of 'the International Centr e 
and to send to the Centre an annual report on the tests and any information 
required. The International Centre would naturally retain the right to withdraw 
its recognition whenever there were found to be any irregularities in the carrying 
out of the tests. 
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According to a report published in Berichte uber Landwirtschaft (Berlin, 1932, 
Bd. XVI, H. 3) the Copenhagen Congress on the basis of these proposals passed 
a resolution, asking the International Association of Dairy Science to take steps 
towards the establishment of a regulation of the cow testing methods in all the 
countries of the world. 

* * * 

The resolution adopted at the Prague Congress proposes also the organisation 
of pedigree registration on international lines. Such an organisation would un- 
doubtedly be of considerable importance, but there would seem to be great diffi- 
culties in the way of its realisation. 

A study of the organisation of pedigree registration published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture in 1931 (Engeler Dr. Willy, Studies on 
the Development and Situation of Pedigree Registering in the Cattle Breeding In- 
dustry , Rome 1931) shows the great diversity of methods adopted in the diffe- 
rent Herdbooks. Certain general rules could at most be adopted on the conduct 
of the registers and on the certificates of origin which are established by the 
herdbook organisations. It is of interest to record in this connexion the proposed 
resolutions which M. A. Mass£, reporter of the Sub-Committee formed by the 
Prague Congress, has recently published in a French periodical (A. Mass^, I/or- 
ganisation des livres genealogiques dans le plan international. - Revue de Zoo - 
fechnie, No. 6, June 1932) — 

(1) It is desirable that in each State a higher organisation, in which 
breeders and livestock specialists should be represented, should be made respon- 
sible for stating the general principles relating to the keeping of pedigree registers 
and for supervising their regular upkeep, on methods as uniform as possible. 

(2) In one State there may be only a single register for one breed, what- 
ever may be the extent of the geographical area concerned. 

(3) Each register shall consist of 3 similar records : (a) Record of de- 
clarations of birth - (b) Final record of males after registration - (c) Final record 
of females after registration. 

(4) For any animal having exceeded the age for registration no certifi- 
cate will be able to be issued unless the animal figures in one of the two records 
specified under b and c in the preceding article. 

(5) In addition to the 3 records mentioned in Art. 3, which are obligatory, 
it is permissible for organisations which ensure the upkeep and use of pedigree 
registers to have a fourth, called the Register of Merit Advanced Register, 
in which will be entered animals which have reached or exceeded a previously 
fixed standard in performance trials. 

(6) The closing and opening of pedigree registers being subject to local 
and particular conditions it is possible, for open registers, to fix conditions of 
initial entry which shall become more severe as the date of the foundation of 
the register becomes more distant. 
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(7) In open, as in dosed, registers final entry on right of heredity must 

be preceded in” proof of registration. 

(8) For all types of animals whose performance is susceptible of testing 
it: is desirable that testing be organised on the initiative of and in agreement 
with the pedigree registering organisation, on uniform methods to be decreed 
by the higher organisation to be established in each State. 

(9) It is desirable that a special organisation should be empowered in 
each State to authenticate officially each certificate issued by a pedigree register. 

It is clear that Mr. Masse’s proposals very opportunely complete for pedigree 
recording those reported above for dairy performance testing. It would not 
however be advisable to link the two schemes too closely, for in most countries 
performance tests are. now carried out independently of the herdbooks and a 
good organisation of the former cannot always be combined with a good or- 
ganisation of the latter, and vice-versa. 

It would thus be desirable to begin the international organisation of per- 
formance testing by organising dairy cow testing, which is the branch most highly 
developed and most widely spread in the different countries of the globe. More- 
over the technique of testing other types of performance is not yet sufficiently 
advanced for consideration of methods of international coordination. 

The international organisation of dairy cow testing and of pedigree regis- 
tration will however be able to be started and developed in full collaboration 
and will undoubtedly complement each other in a highly useful manner. 

* * * 

The above will demonstrate sufficiently clearly that the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture follows attentively every new step for the improvement of 
stock farming technique and is always ready to second such efforts. 

S. Taussig. 

Miscellanea. 

G e 11 e r a 1 

Livestock in Itaev. — Prof. Vezzani made an important speech in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on 18 February 1932, in which he drew attention to the results of 
the last livestok census and stated that Italian stock-breeding has reached a halt 
in the progressive increase in numbers. This halt he considers due to a temporary 
phase of waiting, resulting principally from the depression in prices which has affected 
stock and stock products on the Italian market, which is not protected by tariffs in 
this branch of production. In spite of this reduction in stock breeding the foreign 
trade balance has been able to show in 1931 an improvement as regards animal products 
x n favour of Italy. The speaker held that this improvement is caused by a general 
reduction in the consumption of animal products which, according to him, are the first 
to show the effects of a diminished purchasing pow r er in a people. He emphasises the 
efforts made by the Ministry of Agriculture to assist breeders and insists particularly 
on an equitable protective tariff in aid of Italian stock farmers. He then discusses 
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the principal points of future constructive policy} in regard to livestock production, 
namely ; — fixation of standards for the principal breeds - periodical livestock exhibitions 
- formation of animal husbandry centres. The speaker then turns to stock raising 
experimental work in Italy and concludes by expressing the wish for ‘ * a revival of an 
increasing sheep production aiming like other industries at the economic independence 
of the country and tending to a civil and pacific strengthening of fPasdst Italy in 
the world ”, 


Physiology 

Methods of determining GESTATION. — In the mare gestation may be estab- 
lished with certainty from the 7th or 8th week by determination of the ovarian homione 
in the urine. 

In cows, goats and sow's large quantities of this homione can be detected in the 
urine during certain periods of the gestation but the test is of no practical value because 
of the highly irregular excretion of the hormone. At present therefore determination 
of gestation by means of the ovarian homione is of economic importance only in the 
case of mares. 

(Kuest D., Die hormonale Trachtigkeits-Feststellung bei unseren Haustieren.* — 
Zuchtungskunde, Gottingen 1932, Bd. 7, Heft 7, pp. 245-260). 

Feeding and Foodstuffs 

Advantages and disadvantages of single and mixed fodders. — An exper- 
iment has been carried out by Chanda Singh and Des Raj at the Animal Nutrition 
Section of the Imperial Department of Agriculture at Bangalore (Agriculture and Live- 
stock in India, Vol. II, Part 1 , Calcutta, January 1932, pp. 2.3-30), to determine whether 
mixed roughage is superior to single roughages. The test was made on three groups 
of heifers receiving respectively Ragi straw, hay and a mixture of these two fodders. 
Concentrate and green fodder was fed to all alike . The group on mixed fodder consumed 
scarcely more than the mean of the other tw ? o groups. Therefore, mixing fodder has 
not yielded an appreciable advantage. The increase in live weight per head has been 
77, 80 and 86 lbs., for the ragi straw, for the mixed ration and for the hay groups, 
respectively. 

Effect of cod liver oil upon quantity and quality of milk. — In every 
case when cod liver oil to the extent of five ounces daily was added to the ration W. E. 
Petersen at the Division of Dairy Husbandly, University of Minnesota U, S. A., observ- 
ed a decline in the fat percentage of the milk with no apparent effect upon the 
amount of milk. The depressing effect of cod liver oil seems to be cumulative for a 
time at least. 

(Journal of Dairy Science, ncaster Pa., July 1932, Vol. XV, No. 4, pp. 283-286) 

Cattle 

Economic practicability of the draught cow. — The diminution in the 
breeding and use of cows for draught purposes on large and small farms in Gennany 
has led to a study at the Experimental Institute for Agricultural Work of Pcmnxritz 
(Saxony) to determine whether the change is justified economically. 
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The results showed that it is mainly prejudice which has caused the falling off of 
tile use of cows for draught purposes, since for a number of years the experimental use 
of cows on small, medium and large farms has given entire satisfaction. The economic 
advisability of the practice depends however on the selection of the cows, on their man- 
agement and on their feeding with a view to both milk production and work. It is 
also necessary to avoid overloading (it is advisable not to yoke singly) and too long 
hours of work, specially in hot weather (watering is important). Useless work on 
ploughed land can be avoided by the use of team-yoking to draw several different im- 
plements at the same time. Cows should be spared before and after calving. 

The writer of the article holds that in cattle breeding, even with lowland breeds, 
work capacity should be taken into account as well as milk and beef yield, so that 
dairy and work breeds and varieties adapted to the natural and economic conditions 
may everywhere be available. The fanner should not be obliged to introduce animals 
from other regions and of other breeds and varieties, which may perhaps in the long 
run be found unsuitable for the climatic conditions of his farm. 

(DEREXTzky, Darf man im Zeitalter des Motors noch fur die Kuhanspannung ein- 
treten ? — Mitteilungen dev D. L. G., Berlin 1932, Stuck 1). 


Sheep 

Wool, PRODUCTION IN THU WORED, IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH COLONIES. — 
A report 011 this subject has just been presented to the French National Economic 
Council by M. Marcel Rives. He states that the world stock of sheep is increasing, 
but without a corresponding increase in wool production. Transport facilities and 
cold storage have directed breeding towards mutton production, entailing a progressive 
reduction of merinos in favour of dual purpose breeds. Two causes tend today to 
modify the stream of the international wool trade to Europe : — (1) increasing in- 
dustrialisation of the sheep raising countries (Australia) ; (.2) development of the wool 
industry in new countries (Japan, Italy). The French Empire supplies only a small 
part (about 8 %) of the requirements of the national woollen goods industry. M. Rives 
therefore considers it important to develop sheep breeding in France and her Colonies. 
There should be an increase in the head of sheep and also in the yield of wool, pro- 
duced by a scientific selection or by cross-breeding. To these methods might perhaps 
be added that of animal grafting. 

As a result of this report the French National Economic Council adopted resolutions 
in which it was said that the present situation in the world market of raw materials 
might be considered as making any effort to increase wool production particularly in- 
opportune. I11 a general manner, however, a systematic limitation of wool production 
based on the temporary reduction of the absorbing power of industry, is a questionable 
policy. The development of sheep raising and wool production in France and her 
Colonies is a work of time and, as it has scarcely begun, will not bear fruit for some 
years. 

{V Union ovine , Paris 1932, No. 7). 


S. T. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Designation and Grading of Olive Oils, 

The importance that olive growing has already acquired in the Mediterranean 
Basin is capable of still further development in consequence of the attention 
the crop has received of recent years. 

Much has been written in the course of the last ten years on the subject 
of the most practical method of guarenteeing the purity of olive oil on the 
market. In the first place a reliable method must be found for detecting adul- 
teration with different qualities of olive oil or with other vegetable or animal 
fats or oils. 

The world consumption of olive oil represents a very low percentage in 
comparison with that of food fats in spite of the superiority of its physiological 
and therapeutic qualities and food value. 

A classification and standardisation of olive oils would greatly influence the 
further development of their consumption and since such classification would 
be closely connected with the production of fine oils it would necessitate satis- 
factory industrial treatment of the oil and active propaganda to ensure that olive 
oil may always retain the first place on the market. 

This question has aroused the greatest interest in both importing and 
exporting countries. As an example of the former may be cited the United 
States. 


Tabee I. — Production and export of olive oil in different countries. 


COUNTRY 

Area under 

olives in 1930 

in ha. 

Mean production 

from 1927-28 to 

1930-31 in quintals 

Mean exports 

during the three 

years 1928-30 
in quintals 

Spain 

I 882 289 

4 080 167 

925 52s 

Italy 

2 257 586 

I 962 060 

7°3 47 8 

Greece 

682 530 

845 649 

89 889 

Portugal 

336 4&2 

495056 

37 97 » 

Tunisia 

264 200 

365 OOO 

1 338 S04 

xAlgeria 

I08 660 

200 362 

M 

OO 

cn 

C 

Turkey . 

585 OOO 

238750 

74 7 ™ 

France . . . , ... , . . . . , . . 

120 000 

Si 520 

92 286 
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It should be noted that certain of the exporting' .countries also import olive 
oil. The average imports of France during the three years 1928-30 were 268 24a 
quintals : Italy imported during the same time 505 824 quintals and Portugal 

44 (326 quintals. 

Among the resolutions passed by the Xth International Olive .Growing- 
Congress held at Avignon 8-14 November 1931 were the following : — 

‘ The Congress recommends that in the designation of olive oils a term should 
be used which will remove any uncertainty on the part of consumers who, 
Jiaving been often misled by certain terms, may be induced to reject the natural 
and pure untreated oils \ 

* That the International Institute of Agriculture should on the strength 
of this resolution be asked to find designations appropriate to the different 
grades of olive oil in consultation with the national societies of olive growers \ 

The International Institute of Agriculture with a view to giving effect to the 
resolution passed by the Congress sent a questionnaire to all the countries 
concerned in order to obtain the necessary information for the classification 
and standardisation of olive oils. Up to the present replies have been received 
from the following countries : Spain, Portugal, Greece, Palestine, the United 
States and the Union of South Africa. 

Spain. — The ‘ Asociacion Nacional de Olivareros de Espana ’ (Spanish 
National Association of Olive Growers) has supplied information and suggestions 
of the greatest interest. 

In Spain olive, oil has been consistently declared in legislative measures to 
be the only edible oil. The following may be cited as cases in point. 

The haw of 5 July 1892 rules in article 2 that olive oil entering Spain by 
the Customs Offices will be analysed and in cases where it is found to contain 
a mixture of cotton seed oil or other fats, 1.5 % of tar or petrol will be added 
to make it unfit for consumption as food. Article 3 orders that when the sale 
of olive oil adulterated with any other oil shall come to the knowledge of mayors 
and magistrates it is to be confiscated and the seller is to be condemned by the 
magistrate as contravening paragraph 2 of article 595 of the Penal Code. 

The Royal Decree of 17 September 1920, which publishes technical instruc- 
tions serving as a basis for the classification of foodstuffs, etc. enacts on the 
subject of oil that ‘ only the oil produced from the olive may be sold as a food 
oil * ; it then defines its characteristics and states that the only practices for 
the improvement of the oil that will be allowed are the mixture of different 
grades of olive oil and purification by decantation or filtration. 

It follows from the above that only olive oil can be legally regarded as 
edible oil, no other oil being able to be sold in Spain for public consumption. 

The important point to be settled in the first place is how to define explicitly 
what is to be understood by olive oil. 

The dictionary of the Spanish language defines the word ‘ oil J as f a 
yellowish-green liquid extracted form the olive \ It gives an identical definition 
of The term olive oil and then extends the term to apply to other fatty sub- 
stances of plant or animal origin. 
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The Decree of 8 June 1926 gives in article 1 the following definition : — ■ 

‘ The name olive oil or oil shall be given only to the product resulting 
^rom pressing or other treatment of the olive and from its refining without addi- 
tion of substances or practice of other treatments disguising the origin and 
designation of the product \ 

The Spanish Olive Growers' Association considers that olive oil should be 
defined as follow’s : — 

' The name olive oil or oil shall be given only to the product of pressing 
or other mechanical method of obtaining the oil contained in the olive and of 
its rectification without addition of substances or practice of other treatments 
disguising the origin and designation of the product \ 

In the report presented by this Association to the Government of the 
Spanish Republic, after having proposed a definition similar to the preceding, 
the whole of paragraph 2 of article 1 of the said Decree Daw of S June 1926 was 
accepted in this form : — 

‘ It is forbidden to give the name olive oil or edible oil to any other liquid, 
and even to mixtures containing such, whatever may be the composition and 
the proportion, even if the term olive oil should be preceded or followed by any 
adjective whatever \ 

On the strength, therefore, of the definition now legal in Spain of olive oil 
or simply oil, as stated. in the Decree quoted above, the Association considers 
that it is necessary to oppose actively the designation refined, used even in the 
Decree in question, and applied to olive oils which, faulty in origin and unfit 
for food in consequence of their bad qualities, have been rectified by chemical 
treatments transforming them into colourless, odourless and insipid fats, and 
should in reality be designated rectified olive oils and not, as is the mistaken prac- 
tice today, refined, for the latter adjective misleads the consuming public into 
the belief that the term refined signifies that the product so termed is finer and 
more selected than natural or virgin olive oil, whereas in reality it is not to be 
compared with the oil obtained directly from sound ripe fruit. 

As regards the grading of olive or edible oils, or rather the terms used to 
designate the different grades, the Association holds that, in order to avoid con- 
sumers being misled by certain equivocal designations hitherto in use, such oils 
should be graded and designated on the market as follows : — 

/ Fine 

Natural, or better still, Demi _ fine 
virgin olive oils j Qrdinary 

Rectified olive oils (called hitherto refined, which term is misleading as ex- 
plained above) . 

Another point of view r strongly upheld by the Association is that the word 
oil can signify only olive oil and cannot be applied to fats of other origin, such 
as those obtained from oleaginous seeds or those of animal origin. By the term 
oil may and should legitimately be understood only olive oil; all other oils should 
be called plant fats, groundnut fats, sesanium fats, etc. 
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This opinion is supported by the fact that the etymology of the word oil 
in any language clearly shows that it is derived directly from the olive tree or 
fruit and thus is a name characteristic of a 'definite product and not the generic 
name resulting from an undue and extensive use of the word. 

In proof of this assertion the words concerned are compared in different 
languages in Table II. A study of this table shows that the word oil in all the 
languages cited is derived from the name of the fruit and tree by which it is pro- 
duced. The etymology is the same, whether in Latin, Arabic, Spanish or Por- 
tuguese. The words used in the different languages to denote the olive tree 
or its fruit are a palpable proof that the word oil in all these languages is a spe- 
cific term corresponding to a definite substance and not a generic term, which 
is obtained only by extension. 


Tabue II. — Names given to the olive tree , its fruit and oil 
in different languages. 


Spanish 

Eatin 

French 

English 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Esperanto 

Arabic 

Olivo or 
aceituno 
(tree) 

Olivum 

Olivier 

1 

Olive-tree 

Oelbaum 

' 

: 

Ulivo 

or 

Olivo 

Oliveira 

: 

Olibarho 

Azeitmio 

Oliva or 
aeeituna 
(fruit) 

Oliva 

. 

Olive 

Olive 

Olive 

t 

Oliva 

■ 

Azeitoaa 

Oliva 

Azeituna 

Oleo or 
ac eite 
(fatty li- 
quid ex- 
tra e ted 
from the 
olive) 

Oleum 

' 

Huile 

Oil 

Oel 

■ 

Olio 

Oleo 

or 

Azeite 

Oleo 

Azeit 


Portugal. — The Ministry of Agriculture of Portugal has promulgated 
a number of decrees and ordinances relating to the production and commerce 
of olives and olive oil. 

The Boletim- da A ssociagdo dos Qlivicultores de Portugal (Lisboa, enero de 
1930, ndm. 1) publishes a summary of all the Portuguese legislation on the subject 
between 1923 and 1929. The Decree No. 17774 of the Ministry of Agriculture 
published in the Diario do Govemo , No. 291, 1 serie, 18 de diciembre de 1929, 
provides certain regulations concerning the manufacture of and trade in olive 
oil and its designations. It includes the following regulations : — 

' The manufacture, consignment and marketing, under the designation 
of natural oil, of any product other than virgin or natural olive oil are prohibited. 
Oil is regarded as refined oil when it has received any treatment whatever intended 
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to reduce or modify the acidity, odour or colour or to rectify the flavour by means 
of any operation other than washing and filtering ’« 

Olive oils intended for food purposes ma3^ in no case exceed an acid content 
of 4 degrees calculated in oleic acid and must have been duty filtered or naturally 
purified so that thay do not contain impurities in suspension. If the acidity 
of the oil exceeds 4 degrees or if the oil contains more than 2 % of impurities it 
may not be in warehouses for public sale unless the containers bear in clearly 
visible characters the indication 'oil for industrial use 

Oil extracted from residues by means of solvents may be consigned, sold 
or exposed for sale only under the designation * oil from residues for industrial 
use \ By edible oil is understood only the oil extracted from olives and consigned, 
sold or exposed for sale under the designation ' olive oil \ For food purposes 
it is forbidden to mix olive oil with other sorts of oil. Only the product of the 
olive may be exported as oil, and containers must bear externally the designation 
of the quality of the oil, the commercial marks and the indication of the country 
of origin. 

Before importation and exportation it is required that the official labora- 
tories examine samples of the oil and declare that it is free from mixture with 
any other sort of oil. It is rigorously forbidden to manufacture olive oils and 
seed fats in the same factory. Gil mills and all. other factories used in agricultural 
industries are subject to taxation by the Ministry of Agriculture. The same 
Decree provides for various penalties for infringement. 

In 1931 a meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce in Lisbon of 
producers, manufacturers and merchants to draw up regulations for the commerce 
in olive oil. These regulations were approved and were published in the Diario 
do Governo in the Boletim da Associagao dos Olivicultores de Portugal (Lisboa 
1931, ano II, num. 4). In article 1 of the regulations it is established that the 
product considered, as oil and as such quoted on the Lisbon Trade Exchange 
(‘ Bolsa de Mercadorias de Lisboa ’) is virgin or natural olive oil as defined in 
Decree No. 17774 of 18 December 1929. In contracts to be made with the said 
Exchange the following commercial classification is to be used : — 


Extra olive oil acidity not exceeding 0.8 degrees 

Fine olive oil » » » 2.3 » 

Ordinary olive oil » » » 3.8 ,» 

New olive oil ....... . » ■ » » 3.8 » 


Refined (or regenerated) olive oil. 

A variation of 0.2 % is allowed in the different grades. Temporarily 
also (1931 crop) the legal degree of acidity has been raised to 5 degrees for 
ordinary oils. 

The Portuguese Olive Growers’ Association has instituted a seal or mark 
to be affixed to containers consigned by its members which guarantees the 
purity of the oil. The Association also undertakes analysis and has formed a 
National Cooperative Society of Olive Growers which is responsible for supervising 
exportation of the fine oils and guaranteeing their purity. 
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GREECE. — There are no measures in force regarding designations of olive oil 

Olive oils for sale in the country are obliged to have a limited degree of 
acidity and to be pure, and the haw No. 3755 of 8 January 1929 strictly forbids 
blending with any other olive' oils intended for home consumption or export. 

Olive oils are marketed under the designation of their respective places of 
origin (Mitylene, Corfu, Cal am at a, etc. oils) and are graded according to their 
acid content (first quality oils, second quality, etc.). 

Very small quantities of blended refined olive oils (mixed with natural or 
virgin oils) are consumed in Greece. These oils are marketed almost entirely 
under a designation fixed by the factories themselves, hut not certifying that 
they contain in part refined oils. 

Union of South Africa. — The regulations governing the standard for 
olive oil are the same as those of the British Pharmacopoeia. 


Palestine. - — The following are the regulations governing the importation 
of olive oil into Palestine : — 

* Refined olive oil ’ is liable on importation to an import dut}^ of 10 mils 
per kilo. 

Section 13 (59) of the Customs Duties Exemption Ordinance exempts from 
import duty 4 olive oil for industrial purposes * but by an Order in Official 
Gazette Extraordinary dated 22 July 1930 its importation is restricted and subject 
to a licence issued by the Standing Committee for Commerce and Industry. 

4 Virgin Olive Oil ’ having acidity not exceeding 2 % is released free of import 
duty as 4 olive oil for industrial purposes ’ but its importation is subject to the 
restriction and licence mentioned above. 

* Acid Olive Oil ’ is released free of import duty under Section 13 (57) 
of the Customs Duties Exemption Ordinance which reads ‘ Oils acid containing 
not less than 30 % of free fatty acid calculated as oleic acid \ but its importation 
is also subject to the restriction and licence quoted above. 

4 Offal Olive Oil ’ is released free of import duty under Section 13 (58) of 
the Customs Duties Exemption Ordinance which reads 4 Oils offal, containing 
not less than 3 % and not more than 8 % of caustic soda and not less than 15 % 
unsaponified oily matter \ Its importation is not subject to restriction or licence. 

In dealing with samples submitted to the Government Laboratories the 
designation olive oil is understood to mean the oil obtained from fruit of the 
olive tree without any admixture of other oils, and if for medicinal use it must 
conform to the standards of a recognised pharmacopoeia. 

Oil manufacturers in this ountry have, however, obtained remission of duty 
on imported nuts on the plea that the 4 blending ’ of olive oil with other oil 
is a necessary trade practice and that for this purpose oils other than nut oil 
are too easily detected by the purchaser. Such nut oil is also sold locally as 
4 Salad oil ’ in competition with indigenous oils. 

When samples are submitted under the Customs Order (1929 Section 44) 
restricting the import of unrefined olive oil it is considered that refined oil and 
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virgin unrefined oil shall contain not more than 2 % free fatty acid (as oleic), 
and for the purpose of the Customs Order any olive oil having more than 2 % 
acidity is regarded as ordinary unrefined oil. 

The sale in Palestine of olive oil or any other article of food or drink which 
can be shown to be injurious to health or ‘ imitated and adulterated 1 is an 
offence under the Ottoman Penal Code (article 194 amended Gamed! 1.1332). 
Up to the present no special conditions regulating the quality of olive oil have 
been imposed under the Trades and Industries Ordinance. 

United States. — At present the Food and Drug regulations do not 
specifically designate how olive oil of different grades should be labelled ; the 
principal requirement is that oil labelled * olive oil ' must consist wholly of 
olive oil and must not be admixed with other oils such as cottonseed oil, etc. 

There is, however, need for proper labelling and designation in the trade 
of such grades of olive oil as ‘ Virgin Gil b * Refined Oil b ' Solvent Extracted 
Oil b etc. 

Professor W. V. Cruess, of the University of California, states as his 
opinion that it is very important that food authorities have a reliable method 
of determining by analysis whether a given oil is a virgin oil or a refined oil or 
a blend of the two. At present there is no such dependable test. 

The Federal Specification No. 7 7 of the Federal Specification Board on Olive 
Oil defines olive oil, edible grade, as follows : — 

‘ The oil called for in this specification is a pure high-grade Olive Oil made 
by cold pressing of sound, properly-matured fruit of the cultivated olive; clarified 
only b} 7 mechanical means ; to be clear, free from rancidity and properly matured 
so that it has a good flavor. Olive oil wholly or in part chemically refiined or 
otherwise subjected to chemical treatment, bleached or deodorized, will not 
be accepted b 

Mr. H. P. Burt of the * Northern California Olive Corporation ? says that 
although this specification is largely for the guidance of governmental depart- 
ments in the purchase of olive oil, the line drawn between natural olive oil and 
refined olive oil is highly significant. If the specification were strictly adhered 
to very little of the oil imported by the United States would meet its requirements, 
but at the present time it is almost completely ignored. 

He holds that such terms as / virgin b 4 extra b * fine b * surfine' b etc. 
when used with reference to olive oil have in America neither legal nor trade 
significance. When the terms are used they refer to foreign designations of oil 
grades and in consequence of the lack of uniformity and standardisation the 
importers accept or reject largely on the basis of flavour and acidity. The Ame- 
rican importers often order oil by type (‘ Bitonto ’, ‘ Tortosa b etc.) rather than 
by specifications as to quality. Certainly the American consuming public is 
not yet acquainted with the significance of foreign grade designations and even 
the word * virgin ? has at present little meaning. 

American importers so far are interested rather in the prosecution of adul- 
terations of olive oil with other vegetable oils or with refined * sulphur ? oil. 
Emphasis is laid on the purity of the oil rather than on its quality. 
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Tiie obvious reason wiry oil classifications have been little needed in the United 
States is that practically’ all of the imported oil is ‘ refined 5 either in whole or 
in part. The acidity, colour and flavour of imported blends of olive oil have 
been rectified to such a degree that superficially, at least, their general charac- 
teristics form, no reliable basis for differentiation. 

Mr. Burt considers that a trade distinction between * virgin * and ' refined ’ 
olive oil should be made in the United States as a defence against the cheaper 
vegetable oils. Although there is at present no such trade distinction there is 
a certain protection in that the blending of natural and refined oils without label- 
designation of the blend is an adulteration and therefore a violation of the Food 
and Drug Act. The * Pure Food Administration .* has recently decided that 
it wall re-export any 7 shipments improperly labelled as to contents. 

Dr. Campb C hief of the Food and Drugs Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, holds that there is no hope of efficient regulatory control 
until an approved laboratory test is made available which will indicate the presence 
of refined olive oil. 

. Mr. P. F. Nichous of the University of California suggests that olive oils 
should be graded and designated as follows : — 

(1) Virgin olive oil shall be the* oil from the first pressings, and shall 
not have been subjected to any refining processes other than sedimentation and 
filtration. 

(2) Refined olive oil shall be oil from cold pressings, some or all of which 
may have been subjected to the refining processes of neutralization, decolorization 
and deodorization. 

(3) Commercial oil shall be oil not coming under the previous tw^o clas- 
sifications and/or of such nature as to be unsuitable for food and/or may include 
oil extracted by 7 solvents from olive press cake. 

This * commercial ' oil corresponds to that used in Spain for industrial 
purposes. 

The Federal Food and Drugs Act, Washington S. R. A., F. D. No. 1 regulates 
the importation of olive oil in common with other foods. 

The above report shows the necessity of an agreement between the olive 
oil exporting countries for a uniform grading system in order to avoid the present 
errors and confusion. The need seems more than ever apparent for the forma- 
tion of the International Federation of Olive Growers 1 Associations, for which 
the statutes and regulations were unanimously approved at the Tenth Olive 
Growing Congress at Avignon. The Federation would have its headquarters 
at the International Institute of Agriculture and in collaboration with the Institute 
might reach a solution of the problem of regulating the world trade in olive oils 
and coordinate its propaganda in the different countries from an international 
standpoint, as has already been achieved in the case of other products. 

At all events when the opinions of the National Associations of Olive Growers 
of the other olive oil exporting countries (Italy, France, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Turkey) have been received the International Institute of Agriculture may be 
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able to call a Conference of representatives of the Associations and propose coming 
to an agreement on the most suitable designations for the different grades of 
oil, which is the only means of guaranteeing the purity of olive oil on the world 
market. 

Angel Paschal. 

Miscellanea. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

Extraction oe saccharose from crude juices oe beet, etc., Hacquart pro- 
cess. — The crude juice is concentrated until a syrup is obtained with a density 
corresponding to saturation point; to the hot syrup is added strong alcohol in a herme- 
tically sealed mixer allowing of slow and progressive cooling. Very pure sugar crys- 
tals separate out on centrifuging in an ordinary turbine. 

(La Betterave, Paris, 1932, No. 557). 

Tartaric acid in cane syrup refining. — The addition of tartaric acid to the 
defecated juices improves the clarity and colour of the syrup and its tendency to crystal 
formation. Tartaric acid is preferable to citric acid because the double tartrates of 
Ca and K are only slightly soluble and leave only reduced acidity on crystallisation, 
whereas the double citrates of Ca and K are soluble. The sugar obtained is brilliant, 
light in colour and has an agreeable odour. 

(La Sucrerie Beige, Bruxelles, 1932, No, 17). 

Eevulose extraction from chicory. — The method of extraction proposed 
by Kuznetzoff and Coll can easily be applied in beet sugar factories. The method 
consists in installing in the factory an apparatus for hydrolysis of the juice; when 
the process is finished the juice is cooled and precipitated with chalk; the levulose 
is regenerated by carbonatation and the filtered juice is decolorised by an activated 
char (Norit, etc.). 

(Facts about Sugar, New York, 1932, Vol. 27, No. 3). 

Third International Vine and Wine Congress, Rome, 23, 24 and 25 October 
1932. — The meetings of the Congress will be held at the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The subjects on the agenda are the following: — 

I. — Reduction of the cost of production of grapes and wine.. 

(a) Technical methods: varieties and cultural treatment for reducing cultiva- 
tion costs while improving the quality of the products, 

(b) Oenological, chemico -physical and mechanical methods for reducing the 
cost of transforming grapes into wine while increasing the value of the product by rea- 
son of the intrinsic quality of the grapes. 

(c) The best methods for rationalising the trade so as to reduce the cost of 
distribution of the products to consumers. 

II. Direct use of grapes as food: — , 

(a) Best technical and commercial methods for obtaining increased consump- 
tion in the fresh state of grapes hitherto grown for wine making. 

( b ) Culture, consumption and value of table grapes of selected varieties. 
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({■;) Technical and commercial means of improving the production and' con- 
sumption of non-alcoholic products. 

III. — Utilisation of by-products from vine growing : — 

(a) Full utilisation of the marcs and lees. 

(b) Utilisation of the vine stems. 

(c) Value of alcohol from the vine. 

XV, — Proposed scheme : — 

(a) that a distribution of the consuming markets should be attempted by reci- 
procal agreements between the persons concerned in the various producing countries; 
these should also come to an agreement among themselves to open new markets in coun- 
tries where wine is at present little known or not readily accessible; 

(b) for a better coordination of the world wine trade oil the part of the produc- 
ing countries in order to obtain that in all commercial agreements to be made with 
consuming countries adequate shares shall be compulsorily reserved for wines and 
grapes. 

V. — Influence of adaptation and affinity on the tenure , bearing and prosperity 
of vineyards. 

VI. — Standardisation of methods of wine analysis. 

VII. Wine in health and medicine. Influence of wine consumption on alcoholism, 
tuberculosis , cancer and syphilis. 

Dry ice as a preservative, — It is known that ethylene oxide (C 2 H 4 0 ) is 
an extremely violent poison for insects while having no ill effect on grain, but its use 
is difficult owing to the rapidity with which it vaporises and its inflammability. By 
mixing solid carbon dioxide with the ethylene oxide its vaporisation is regulated and 
the danger of fire eliminated. Also the insects are forced to increased respiration 
and so absorb greater quantities of the C 2 H 4 0 vapour and are more raadily poisoned. 

The results obtained in closed (steel and concrete) and open silos show that the 
treatment is wholly effective, completely killing any insects in the grain. 

{Industries Italiana del Freddo, December, 1931, No. 12). 

New ' Lety } apparatus for oigvE on, extraction. — This method solves two 
problems of primary importance in the olive oil industry as well as others of secondary 
importance; — 

(1) it eliminates labour and strainers; 

(2) it produces virgin oils with greatly reduced acidity and nearly eliminates 
the lamp oils. 

The apparatus is composed of 2 closed chambers connected to a mechanical mill. 
The olive pulp is carried by means of a worm screw to the first chamber where it is 
mechanically treated until the oil separates out. 

The mass thus prepared passes to the other chamber in which the oil filters con- 
tinuously through a double filter while the residues and impurities fall to the bottom. 
The extractor is fitted with devices for raising when necessary the temperature of the 
pulp; thus the first chamber is provided with an internal heating system by which the 
compression plates are enabled to act as radiators. 

A number of trials made at Ubeda in Spain during the last olive season proved 
the effective and practical working of the Uety extractor. In 8 hours of working 170 
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arrobas (about 1870 kg.) of oil were extracted. Thus supposing that the apparatus can 
work continuously, in 24 hours 1 wagon-load of oil could easily be obtained. 

A hydraulic press capable of working about a ton of raw material is used. 

The apparatus makes it possible to obtain 70-80 % of first pressing oil and to reduce 
the production of lamp oils by about So % . 

(. Aceites , Revista tecnica, Barcelona 1932, ano II, num. 15, pags, 136-138). 



New c I,ety ’ apparatus for extraction of olive oil* 


Groundnut sheiks as FUEL. — A solution of the problem of the utilisation of 
groundnut shells is of great interest for in certain industries they form a bulky and 
dangerous (auto-combustion) bi -product which has to be disposed of somehow. 

The principal difficulties in the way of the use of this waste product as fuel are 
the following : — 

(1) Very low apparent specific weight (So kg. per cub. m.) ; low calorific power 
(4000 calories) ; richness in volatile substances (86 % of the dry fuel). These character- 
istics entail the following requirements : self -feeding furnaces - continuous feeding to 
avoid smoke and production of carbon mon-oxide - as little air as possible passing 
through the fuel. 

(2) Ash very alkaline, unstable and reading with the hearth bricks, 

(3) Very high theoretic temperature of combustion (2500°, as compared with 2000° 
for coal). This factor, which may be considered as an advantage, considerably compli- 
cates the problem of utilising the nut shells because normally boilers are not constructed 
to stand such high temperatures and the hearth bricks are attacked by the ash form- 
ing fusible compounds at 1250°. 
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These drawbacks have been eliminated in the « Foyer gazogene R. M. » which is 
a self -feeding furnace built the £ Office Central de Chatiffe ratioimelle \ The furnace 
lias given highly satisfactory results' during a year of industrial use, without requiring 
large repairs. In Babcock and Wiecox boilers with a capacity of 170 cub. 111 and su- 
perheating (270°) and an effective pressure of 12 kg., with an hourly consumption of 
9 cub. 111. of groundnut shells, a mean hourly production of 3 000 kg. of steam at 695 
calories per kg. has been obtained. 

(Bulletin des Matures grasses, Marseilles 1932, Ho. 4). 

Air retting process and artificial, drying of peant fibres. — A French 
process. Patent Ho. 702 995, softens the plants by steepingiii a nutritive solution obtained 
by diluting a flax macerating liquid to which has been added nutritive substances 
and active spores from cultures of Mucedineae. The fibre thus moistened is heated in 
an oven for 24 to 36 hours to ensure germination of the spores, then is retted in the 
air and dried as usual. 

(Fils el Tissus , Guebviller 1932, No. 1). 

Hydrogen peroxide as a beeaching agent for textxee fibres. — a lecture 
given by M. B ieeot-Mornbt on 26 April 1932 at the International Congress of Textile 
and Colour Chemists contains a short description of the various processes for bleaching 
with hydrogen peroxide and the patents involved. He shows that the new technique 
which is rapidly developing is likely to replace the use of chlorine, particularly in 
view of the possibility of obtaining cheap H 2 0 2 (electrolytic H 2 0 2 , etc,). 

The German patented process 688 418 (1930) allows of very rapid and economical 
bleaching with simple apparatus, and reduces not only wool but also a number of other 
textile fibres (linen, etc.). Hydrogen peroxide has also the advantage of protecting fibres 
from plant and animal parasites during storage. 

(Fils el Tissus , Guebviller 1932, No. 1). 

Important outeex for cotton in the manufacture of sieent ginning machines 
AND HIGH RESISTANCE Tissues for INDUSTRIAL, USE. — Silent ginning machines ( f Ce- 
leron ) made with a framework of high resistance cotton impregnated with synthetic 
resins are as satisfactory as metal apparatus. The * Celeron 5 ginners can be used without 
metal brackets, rivets or hubs; they are highly resistant and do not become out of shape 
as a result of heat, moisture or acid or alkaline reagents, neither are they attacked 
by plant and mineral oils and never tend to seize. 

The use of strong cloths impregnated with synthetic resins Is continually increasing 
in a number of other industries such as wagon covers, cold storage, etc. 

(Fils el Tissus , Guebviller 1932, No. 2). 

Industries of Animae Products. 

UTILISATION OF SEAUGHTERHOUSE BEOOD IN THE PREPARATION OF A STOCK FEED. 
— A Trieste firm is producing a complete concentrated feed called ‘ Vitalitas * made 
from slaughterhouse blood, bran and oilcake. No large modern plant is required and 
the processes are the following: — 

(1) Mixing of the meals with the blood in a malaxer; 

(2) Pressing of the mixture and moulding into bars which are then cut by spe- 
cial knives into small oblong pieces; 

(3) Desiccation in a hot air cylinder or on a continuous belt; 

(4) Slow cooling, sifting. 
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The ‘ Vitalitas 5 produced at present (50 quintals a day) is almost entirely sent 
to Germany where it is highly valued, specially as a poultry food. 

( L’Amico dei Campi , Trieste 1931, No. 12). 

Municipal regulations concerning milk hygiene in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
— The hygiene and pasteurisation of milk are continually being studied in the producing 
countries. The publication indicated below discusses the legislation established of 
recent years in Montevideo regarding the hygienic production of milk and cream, parti- 
cularly the Ordinance which came into force on 1 May 1930 regulating and controlling 
all the operations of the production and marketing of milk and butter on the best hy- 
gienic methods, which are the basis of the progress of the dairy industry. 

The following questions are studied in detail:— grading of milk, milking sheds, 
milking methods, refrigerator chambers, etc. 

(Boletin de la Asociacion de Ingenieros Agronomos, Numero especial dedicado a la 
Ordenanza Municipal sobre higienizacion de la leche. Montevideo 1929, ano I, mini. 
5-6, 62 pags, graficos y fotografias). 

Milk hygiene in Uruguay: sediment tests. — One of the most important points 
in connexion with the milk supply is its degree of cleanliness and contamination. A 
study has been made of sediment testing as a means of improving the quality of the 
milks sold in Montevideo. The need is shown for demonstrating to the producer by 
such tests the value of hygienic measures taken at the time of milking. Photographs 
of slides obtained at Bahado de Medina and at Paysandii are of value in this connexion. 
The writer of the article referred to reaches the following conclusions: — (1) Sediment 
tests made on the farm have shown the efficacy of the method for obtaining hygienic 
milk; (2) to stimulate the production of hygienic milk it w r ould be advisable to improve 
the prices for clean milk. 

(Pedro Men&ndEZ LEES, La prueba del sedimento, in Revista de la Facultad de Agro- 
nomics, Montevideo, 1931, No. 5). 

Improvement of animal fibres. — Animal fibres, particularly wool, are vastly 
improved by treatment with 10 % of their weight of certain organic halogenic substances 
such as trichlor-anilme-sulphonic acid, trichlor-napkthalene-sul phonic acid, etc. 

(Fils et Tissiis , Guebviller 1932, No. 2). 

Proportion of grease allowed in washed wool. — Wool intended for comb- 
ing and dyeing should contain 0.5 to 1 % of grease; that intended for coarser fabrics 
up to 1.5 % and wool for carpets up to a maximum of 2 %. 

(Fils et Tissus, Guebviller 1932, No. 1). 

Sulphur content of wool. — The differences in the sulphur content in wool 
are in part attributed to feeding conditions and differences in pasture (Barrit and 
King), Wools which have the highest sulphur content {3.6 % as compared with 3.2 %) 
are the best for spinning. Merino wools have a higher sulphur content than Romney 
wools, 

(Fils et Tissus , Guebviller 1932, No. 1). 


G. S. 
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BOOK NOTICES * 

General 

Mil,!, an Roberto, Catalogo de las publicaciones periodicas de la Argentina sobre 
agricultura, in Bole tin del Ministerio de Agricultura de la Nacion, Buenos Aires, 1931, 
tomo XXX, ixuml 4, p. 223-307. 

[An analytical catalogue of 213 periodicals published in Argentina and embracing 
all branches of agriculture. Information is given about the year of foundation, the 
founders and directors, titles and changes of title, etc. for each periodical. 

Of the 213 publications, 77 are reviews, 12 are almanacks, guides, etc., 50 are 
issued by societies, centres, associations, leagues, markets, chambers of commerce, etc., 
11 concern railway enterprises, 44 are issued by Ministries, Departments of Agri- 
culture, public administrations, 19 are organs of universities, colleges, etc. 

There is an index of the personal names mentioned and one of the titles of the 
publications] . 

A. P. 

A nnuaire de V Association amicale des anciens sieves de rinstitut national agrono- 
mique (Ingenieurs-agronomes) Promotions 1876 a 1930, 488 p. Poitiers 1932, Impri- 
merie modeme Nicolas, Renault et Cie. 

[This Yearbook contains, in addition to a complete list of past students of the 
National Agricultural Institute, interesting information on the organisation and person- 
nel of the agricultural administration in France. 

Special mention should be made of Chapter IV in which are indicated the admin- 
istrative careers open to agricultural graduates]. 

G. R. 


Botany 

2 he Botany of Crop Plants , by Wilfred W. Robbins, Third edition, 639 p., 269 
fig., Philadelphia 1932, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut Street. 

[The first edition of this work appeared in 1917, a second in 1924; the third edition 
which has been issued this year has been revised and enlarged, keeping the same end 
in view, that of providing students with an indispensable work on 'the botany of 
cultivated plants. 

The book is In two parts. Part I (chapters I -VIII) gives an account of the funda- 
mental principles governing the structure of the different parts of the plant; Part II 
(chapters IX to XU) studies the most important plants in systematic order, including 
in addition to descriptions of the characteristics of the different organs, information 
regarding the varieties cultivated, their origin and the use of the various products 
grown. 


* Under Hus heading are included short synopses of book received for review. 
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The remarkably clear text is fully illustrated with photographs and drawings, 
mainly original. Brief bibliographical references are given, at the end of each chapter. 

The work is completed with a glossary of the technical terms used and an index] . 

G. R. 

Livestock 

Driehaus, Bhitaufbau und Leistungsvererbung in der Limeburger Herdbuchzilcht , 
in Arbeiten der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Ziicht-ungskunde , Heft 53, 136 p. Hannover 
1932, Verlag P. & H. Scliaper. 

[This study on Genealogy and Inheritance of Aptitudes in the Herdbook of Lime- 
burg (Germany) is a continuation of a work published in 1921 in the same series (Works 
of the German Society of Scientific Stockbreeding). 

By means of genealogical tables the writer shows the general and special pedigree 
of the breed and in a series of photographs of typical cows and bulls he demonstrates 
the development of the Luneburg cattle type through recent decades. 

As regards transmission of aptitudes the studies have shown that certain bulls 
have strongly influenced the performance of their daughters while others have not been 
able to transmit any influence. The results are thus similar to those obtained in the 
United States, namely that the ; Son *of a high-yielding cow is not always capable of 
transmitting the high-yielding character], 

S. T. 

Baessmann F., Die Verbreitung der Pferdeschlage in Deutschland, in Arbeiten der 
Deutschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Heft 381, 61 p., 1 Farbenkarte, Berlin, D. R. G. 
i93i- 

[The most interesting part of this pamphlet on the Distribution of Breeds of Horses 
in Germany is the coloured map, which was’ intended to show this distribution, but in 
reality shows the relative frequency of light draught— and heavy draught- horse breed- 
ing. Evidently it was considered technically impossible to represent graphically the 
distribution of all the numerous varieties of horses, for it is already difficult to distinguish 
clearly the different varieties, and it is even more difficult for horses than for cattle 
to define the territories in which the different varieties are bred. 

The map shows clearly enough however that in the greater part of Germany the 
two groups of horses - light draught and heavy draught - live side by side and that 
there are relatively few districts devoted e exclusively to one or the other. It is clear 
though, that the relative frequency of light draught horses diminishes towards the 
south and west of the country. It is only in Baden and Wurtemburg that the 
proportion of light horses increases, even showing islands where they are bred exclu- 
sively. 

The text of the pamphlet gives details about each region and the main statistics 
which were obtained by an enquiry undertaken for the preparation of the map. As a 
whole this publication represents a valuable contribution to the geographical study of 
domestic animals]. 

S. T* 

SEYEFERX C., Biene und Honig in Volksleben der Afrikaner , 209 p., 15 Textab- 
^ bildungen, 4 Karten, Index. Leipzig 1930, R. Voigtlander’s Verlag. 

[In this interesting work on Bees and Honey in the Life of African Peoples there 
is included first a study of the vegetation in relation to the production of the bees, 
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then a description of the species occurring in Africa. A pleasing chapter deals with 
the capture of wild bees and collecting their honey. Much space is devoted to the 

latter. 

The properties of the honeys obtained in Africa are described and their various 
uses as sugar substitute, preservative, therapeutic agent, ingredient in beverages, etc. 
In a chapter devoted to the management of wild bees the question of the value of 
honey to primitive man is discussed and how and where bee-keeping can have orig- 
inated]. . 

S. T. 


FORESTRY 


Notes. 

The Vaeue of the Birch on Marshy Forest Sorts. — The great value of the 
bitch tree in preventing land from becoming marshy is not sufficiently known. The 
birch often grows spontaneously on marshy land, and it is not by chance that the 
young spruce trees growing on the same tracts are always more vigorous if in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the birches. These trees take up large quantities of 
water and thereby tend to lower the level of the subterranean water of the surrounding 
area. That the birch tree really has this capacity for reducing the level of underground 
waters, the effect of which is to increase the rate of growth of conifers in the neigh- 
bourhood, is proved by the results of two trials, described by M. P. Thurmann-Mos 
in the Tidshvift for Skogbruk, Oslo 1932, No. 11 and in the Skogeieren, Oslo 1932, No. 6. 

For the first trial, a felling was made of birches over an area of 20 to 30 m., on a 
marshy tract traversed by ditches and supporting a growth of these trees. Starting 
from the middle of this cleared space and penetrating to a distance of 15 m. into the 
wooded part of the marsh, a line of wells was sunk in which during the course of the 
summer of 1931 the height of the subterranean water was measured. In August 
when this level was at its highest, it was in the cleared space 20 m. only below the 
surface of the ground. At a distance of 3 m. from the edge of this area, the level 
of the subterranean water began to sink and within the standing birch wood it was 
40111, below the ground. Tills phenomenon is to be attributed simply to the influence, 
of the stand of birch. 

In the second of the trials, the marshy ground examined was traversed by ditches, 
which were very deep and well made. Before the construction of these ditches 
in 1904, the birch trees formed the upper story, while the undergrowth consisted of 
young spruce. Examinations of the growth made proved that the result of the ditching 
had been very satisfactory. In 1925 all the birch trees were felled with a view to 
promoting the development of the spruces. In 1925-26 a large number of new' ditches 
were dug, but the effect of this was not sufficient to compensate for the lost action 
of the felled birches. From one to two years after the felling, the growth of the 
spruce and the Scots pine already showed decline and this backward rate of growth still 
continues. , 

v The following figures illustrate the behaviour of the conifers mentioned : thickness 
of the annual ring before the ditching : spruce 0.3 mm. ; Scots pine 0.6 mm. After 
the effect of the ditching had made itself felt : spruce, 1.6 mm. ; Scots pine, 1.8 mm. 
After the felling of the birches : spruce, 0.9 mm. ; Scots pine, 0.9 mm. 

According to these experiments, the decline in the spruce set in one year after 
the felling of the birches, and that of the Scots pine 2 years after. The Scots pine 
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thus tolerates better than the spruce a high level of subterranean water. The marked 
decline in the rate of growth in this tree, which is usually so robust, after the removal 
of the bitches is explained perhaps by the fact that whereas in a marshy soil not tra- 
versed with ditches the root system of the Scots pine is a tracing root, after the ditching 
the tree tends to develop a tap-root. When the iinderground water level rises again, 
the tap-root probably ceases to function, so that the tree suddenly loses a great part 
of its root system. An examination made of the roots of some small Scots pines, 
where growth of the terminal bud had shown in the course of the last few years a 
marked diminution, confirms tills hypothesis, since the tap-roots of these small trees 
were dead, and only the brandling of the -upper roots showed signs of life. 

It is inadvisable to make any hasty cutting of birches on marshy areas. In the 
case of deep swamps, birches should always form part of the stand after ditching. 
If it is decided to fell the birches, it should be done with care and caution, by means 
of a succession of clearings, to such a degree that the increased growth of the conifer 
stand may itself result in the absorption of the superfluous water, 

R. W. 

The Coastal Sand Dunes of South Wades. — An estate of about 4,400 acres 
has been acquired at Peinbrey, on the southern coast of Wales, of which about half 
is composed of sand dunes. The results of the afforestation work undertaken on these 
dunes are described in the Quarterly Journal of Forestry, Vol. XXVI, Xo. 2, London, 
April 1932. 

The greater proportion of the dunes are covered with marram grass (Psamma 
arenaria or Ammophila arundinacea). The low-lying flats which in winter become 
lagoons, and which can only be planted if they can be drained at one end, are covered 
with a growth of dwarf willow ( Salix repens), a plant which also occurs on the drier 
sands under certain conditions. Less damp hollows may be colonised by the creeping 
sand sedge {Car ex arenaria). 

After the initial fixation of the sand with these three species, the flora develops 
rapidly and a large variety of other plants make their appearance and complete the 
process of stabilisation of the dunes. A more or less even growth of Salix repens, 
when it occurs on dry ground, forms however the best planting medium for the affor- 
estation operations. Corsican pines planted amongst such a growth makes better 
development during the early years than the same trees planted close by in strong 
marram grass. Car ex arenaria which is not of importance as a primary fixing agent 
is useful, after the marram has acted as pioneer, in helping to cover the ground and 
form a matted turf. 

Although on these dunes the annual rainfall is probably not more than about 
40 to 45 inches, ample moisture is always present within a very few inches of the surface 
and there is little to fear from drought, especially as, owing to the low food content 
in this light soil, there is marked downward root development in all species. 

Before afforestation can proceed on any large scale, it is essential to secure so 
thorough a covering of the whole surface with marram grass that movement of the 
sands is practically impossible. GravSS for planting the bare places is obtained from 
the already densely clad areas. The tufts are pulled up with one or two subterranean 
nodes, portions of rhizomes and rootlets. At Pembrey the practice is to plant the tufts 
approximately two and a half feet apart, and at a moderate depth. In favourable 
weather planting may be done all through the autumn, winter and spring months. 

If the shifting of the sands is to be successfully combatted, it is essential to know 
exactly the direction in which they are tending to advance. It is of the utmost import- 



ance to start fixation at the spot from which the moving dunes is receding and to 
work up and around its windward face. In South Wales the littoral dune is nearly 
everywhere well defined and mainly fixed. Breaches appear in places, and these have 
to be repaired by means of the erection of wattle hurdles, the first line of which is 
made to correspond with what will finally be the foot of the seaward slope of the dune. 
Behind this line it is advantageous, to scatter loose brushwood on the dune. Before 
this hurdle is covered by the drifting sand, a second hurdle is erected behind the first 
on the top of the slight bank which has been formed, and at the same time planting 
of marram grass on the seaward slope can be begun. This process is continued until 
the breach is entirely repaired to a height corresponding with the adjacent natural 
dune. Before the topmost hurdle is buried the whole of the landward and seaward 
sides should have been completely fixed with marram. If any difficulty is found in 
effecting this, a light scattering of brushwood between the marram rows gives additional 
stability. 

The treatment of inland shifting sands is very much the same as that followed for 
the littoral dune, but the erection of hurdles is seldom lequired, and it is generally 
sufficient to scatter brushwood over the sand and to plant marram under their shelter. 
In default of brushwood, on dunes where there is only a moderate amount, of shifting, 
good results have been obtained by the use of rushes and the general mowings from 
a neighbouring marsh. 

Constant vigilance is essential especially in respect of “ risky ” places so as 
to repair at once any breaches that may occur after a storm. Fixation can never 
be considered as complete until the ground is fully covered with a thicket tree 
crop. 

As soon as the area is stabilised with marram grass, attention is given to cover- 
ing it as quickly as possible with the permanent shelter of the timber crop. On the 
littoral dune the plantations will naturally form little more than a shelter of distorted 
scrub. Thus at Morfa Mawr, Margam, in a small plantation of Corsican pines inter- 
mingled with a few maritime pines, within about 200 yards of the shore in an exposed 
position, all trees as far in as 50 yards from the windward edge showed severe distortion, 
but beyond that limit clean and straight timber was produced. At 21 years of age, 
and within 50 yards of the windward edge Corsican pine shows an average height of 
just under 30 feet. 

Useful species. — The maritime pine ( Finns pinaster) has a rapid initial growth 
for a short period and then slows down in height increment. As a shelter this tree 
has however a certain utility, it holds its foliage, in face of the sea gales better than 
the Corsican pine* 

The most interesting plantations to be found on the Welsh dunes are some of those 
of Corsican pines. At Merthymawr the Corsican pines of approximately 80 years of 
age exceed 90 feet in height and range up to 24 inches quarter girth. This stand is 
now over-ripe ; an examination of the trunks proves that growth was at first very 
rapid and continued well up to about the 45th year. After that time very little growth 
was made. If cut at an age of 45 years the crop would have produced large pit 
timber and telegraph size material; it is in fact clear that 40 to 45 years would be a 
suitable rotation for this tree. 

A few old sycamores mixed with these Corsicans have made good growth, and the 
gaps in the plantation are rapidly becoming filled in with a natural regeneration from 
these parent trees. 

Scots pines, on the other hand, have proved unsuitable for afforestation of the dunes, 
on account of their slow, irregular and distorted growth. 
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.Austrian pines, intermixed at the edges of the Corsican plantation,, although, becom- 
ing more distorted than the Corsican, preserve their foliage better, and might be useful 
as a shelter crop on edges. 

Poplars which grow fast in damp places, are incapable of resisting the exposure 
and rarely yield clean timber. 

The alder, in spite of its poor commercial value, is useful in the afforestation of the 
dunes. Along steams in sheltered places which aie not waterlogged it makes straight 
timber, and poles up to 56 feet in height and 9 inches quarter girth have been seen. 
With pure pine stands there is a tendency to an o veraccu mul ation of raw humus 
which may result in a deterioration of the soil, and accordingly with a view to avoiding 
this danger as well as any risk from fire, it is important to intermingle with the conifers 
some broadleaved species, and those especially to be recommended for this purpose 
are the sycamore and the alder. The Robinia pseudo-acacia is also to be recommended, 
both as a soil improver and as a fire screen. 

Corsican pine will, however, form the principal plantations. Up to now tw r o or 
one year transplants have been mainly used, but satisfactory results have also been 
obtained with two-year seedlings. 

Planting at Pembrey has been done for the most part with a spacing of about 4 ft. 

3 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. It is noted as of great importance that trees should be planted 
deeply and with the roots entirely straight. 

Basing calculations on a 45-year rotation, a final yield of 3,000 cubic feet per acre 
equivalent to approximately 90 tons of pit wood, may be anticipated. Intermediate 
yields of 120 to 200 cubic feet may also be obtained from thinnings made between 
the 30th and 40th years. 

R. W. 

Resumption in Denmark of the use of wood as a combustible. — After 
an exhaustive study of all the factors in connection with this problem, M. Skov, an 
expert adviser on the subject of heating, deals with the above-mentioned subject in an 
article published in the <f Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskrift ", Copenhagen 1932, No. 4. 

This is the third time within the last twenty years that the possibility of using 
wood instead of coal for heating the co-operative dairies which serve the country dis- 
tricts throughout Denmark has been discussed. 

In 1910 the Afforesting Service "of the Dunes, finding it necessary to make large 
scale thinnings which would render available considerable quantities of firewood, ar- 
ranged for some experiments in collaboration with the Danish Society for the Plantation 
of Heaths {Dei Danske Hedeselskab) with a view to testing the economic advantage of 
returning to the use of wood for the heating of the co-operative dairies. The result 
of these experiments showed that the cost of producing the steam was the same, 
whether twigs or coal were employed, but taking into consderation the greater expen- 
diture for labour involved by the use of wood, it was decided that this method of heating 
was not advisable and the scheme was abandoned. 

During the war the experiments were resumed, this time by the co-operative dairies 
themselves which were compelled by shortage of coal to make use of wood. This time 
the results obtained showed that the degree of heat produced by the use of coal at an 
expenditure 14.6 ore per kg., could be maintained by the use of wood costing 8.7 ore 
per kg. Prices during the war period were however not normal. 

At the present time, owing to the crisis, the question of using firewood to a greater 
extent in place of coal is being once again raised in Denmark, this time by the owners 
of forests who find themselves obliged to undertake thinnings on a large scale. The 
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price of the coal imported from Poland is so low that there Is no chance of selling the 
wood for utilisation in the kitchens of private houses; the Forestry Service, however, 
is of opinion that the co-operative dairies should certainly he able to substitute wood 
for coal once a proper organisation for utilising it has been established. 

'The writer, who was requested to pronounce an opinion on the subject, notes all 
the technical conditions which he considers necessary to this utilisation, namely : (1) the 
careful preparation and absolute dryness of the wood, which should be stored over a 
year in covered but well ventilated sheds ; the length should be from 63 to 65 cm. for 
splitting into pieces of 8 to 10 an. ; (2} the adjustment of the boiler furnaces, no great 
expenditure being required to render them suitable for heating with wood ; (3) the 
method in which the heating is carried out. 

According to the writer the advisability from the economic standpoint of substi- 
tuting wood for coal depends, as regards the dairies, on their local conditions, namely : 
the dimensions of the boilers, the kinds of trees in the locality, the dryness of the wood 
and the ease with which it can be split, etc. 

As a basis for the price transactions with the grower, the writer proposes the follow- 
ing method : experimental heatings will be carried out under careful check with a type 
of coal specially chosen for the purpose ; the average quantity of coal used for each 
1000 kg. of milk in these experimental heatings, multiplied by the present price of the 
coal, will serve as a basis for the price of the wood. 

The forests will supply the dairies with the necessary wood (well prepared and in 
a condition which makes it possible to maintain the steam pressure) at a price lower 
than, or at most equal to, that of coal, as calculated according to the amount required 
for 1 000 kg. of milk. Thus the dairies may be assured that the cost of heating by wood 
will not be greater than that by coal. 

The kind of wood to be supplied by each forest will be left to the discretion of the 
respective managing bodies, the stipulation being that it must be possible to maintain 
the steam pressure without difficulty. Taking into account the slight increase in the 
cost of labour occasioned by wood heating, the writer suggests that wood be offered 
to the dairies at a price from 5 to 10 % less than that of coal. He is of opinion that 
satisfactory results would be obtained by means of an organisation such as that out- 
lined above, L e,, the forests would obtain a market for their wood, occupation would 
be provided for forest workers, and the country ’would be relieved of the necessity of 
purchasing coal from abroad. 

r. w; 

Increased use of national EUEn in Sweden. — According to the " Shagen ” 
Stockholm, No. 4, the introduction of measures for increasing the use of home-produced 
firewood was strongly urged in a motion (No. 388) brought by several deputies before 
the Second Chamber of the Swedish Riksdag. 

In this motion attention is called to the fact that young thickets throughout Sweden 
are greatly in need of thinning. The annual production of these thinnings is calcu- 
lated at over 8 million cubic metres of wood of standard dimensions, of which 
at present no possible use can be made. To this must be added masses of felling- 
refuse from large forestry undertakings as well as large quantities of dead wood, 
and windfalls in utilisable condition, amounting in all to a total of 35 million cubic 
metres. 

During the last few years wood and coal have been replaced in Sweden by imported 
fuel. Statistics show that during the period 1926-30 the importation of combustibles 
increased as follows : coal: 3.6 million tons in 1926, 5.2 million tons in 1930 ; coke : 
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0.7 million tons in 1926, 1.2 million tons in 1930 ; fuel oils : 211.0 million litres in 1926, 
400.0 million litres in 1930. 

In order to remedy this seriously diminished utilisation of national resources it 
is urged that measures be taken to organise the use of home grown fuel for : (1) domestic 
purposes (heating of houses, cooking) ; (2) ’the motors of heavy vehicles, lorries, and 
autobus services apart from the towns belonging to the State or to contractors); all 
motors for heavy traffic on the highway ; for short distance concession traffic on rail- 
ways and finally for stationary motors in country districts serving various purposes. 

The measures to be taken by Parliament as outlined in the motion are as follows : 

The immediate restriction of the use of imported coke and fuel oils, in view of a 
rapid increase in the use of national fuel ; the issue of regulations regarding the use of 
national fuels in State establishments and institutions ; the grant of subsidies to the 
Traffic Administration for the purchase of motors and lorries worked by <f forest gas ”, 
or gas derived from wood distillation; a grant of 5 million crowns available for loans 
at a low rate of interest to communes for re-lending to those concerned for the purpose 
of meeting the expenses of the necessary thinning, carbonisation, etc. ; the issue of 
special regulations regarding loans on existing State funds and credits to be granted to 
industries for the manufacture of motors, generators, steam boilers specially constructed 
for wood heating, charcoal briquettes, etc. ; the allocation of the sum of 100,000 crowns 
for pursuance of investigations,, as to invention of machinery and equipment specially 
adapted for the use of home grown fuel ; finally, a Parliamentary vote of 10,000 crowns 
to be devoted to propaganda and instruction of the public in regard to the use of 
national fuels. 

Another notion (No. 205), presented by several members to the First Chamber of 
the Riksdag , also asks that measures be taken for increasing the use of home grown 
wood as fuel, stating that this demand is made at the request of the forest owners. 
Certain Departmental Councils have already taken the necessary steps for ensuring the 
use of wood for heating of hospitals, etc. The State v should take similar measures, as 
far as possible, with regard to establishments under its control. After enumerating the 
large sums assigned during recent years for heating and lighting purposes to the Service 
for piotection and accommodation of insane persons, the motion goes on to state that 
the use of wood for heating purposes will be necessary not only for such institutions 
but also for all educational establishments, railway stations, post offices, etc. 

According to the “ Skogen ”, 1932, No. 10, the Swedish Government authorised the 
Department of Public Lands to allot the sum of 17,500 kronor towards building 
and starting a factory for the manufacture of chaicoal briquettes to be used for pur- 
poses of study and experiment in this particular subject. This building is now’ in the 
course of construction and the work is being carried out as rapidly as possible. It is 
hoped that it may be possible to establish the fact that charcoal briquettes can com- 
pete successfully with coke. Up to a certain point they can already compete witli an- 
thracite, of which Sweden imports 75,000 tons annually. 

R. W. 

Resumption of the use of Charcoal in Norway. — In an article published 
in the ” Skogeieren ”, Oslo 1932, No. 6, it is stated that efforts are being made to dis- 
cover a method of utilising for the manufacture of charcoal a part, at least, of the wood 
which has accumulated in the forests. As a result of experiments made between Oslo 
and Ahiabtu and mentioned by M. Lovenskjoud at the Congiess of Norwegian 
Foresters held in March 1932 it appears that a lorry worked by charcoal carburant 
cost 3.36 kroner per day while one in which gasoline was used cost 9.90 kroner. 
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The use of forest gas would be liiglily advantageous to .industry and to national 
economy. A motor ear which covers about. 40 000 km. annually would consume only 
<joo hectolitres of charcoal, and about 100 days work will be required to produce this 

quantity. 

Efforts are being mode at present to introduce the use of a charcoal carburant 
for working the motor rolling stock on Norwegian railways. To begin with it will; be 
possible to produce the' charcoal by the old system of carbonisation by crushing but 
later more up-to-date methods must be adopted. 

In this connection M. A. Pjetstad, (Norwegian Delegate to the International 
Institute of Agriculture) who was entrusted by the Department of Agriculture with 
the duty of examining on tli 7: spot the results obtained in France by the use of charcoal 
carburant s as also the preparation of the charcoal, stated in liis report to the Department 
that carbonisation of charcoal should be effected in a scientific manner to be utilised 
in gas producers and that in the near future a Trihan automatic furnace will be tried 
out in Norway. This furnace can be readily transported from place to place and pro- 
duces an excellent charcoal of uniform quality. 

It is proposed also to establish charcoal briquette factories. These briquettes, which 
take up less space, will make it possible to have smaller generators. I11 proportion to 
the space they occupy, briquettes last 2 ]/, times longer than charcoal crushed in the 
ordinary way. It wall also be possible to use them for the heating of houses, thus 
obviating the large annual importation of coal and providing occupation for the 
unemployed, at the same time greatly benefiting the forest industry. In comparing 
the heating capacity of the various fuels it is found that dry birch gives 3,000 
calories, peat 4,000, coke 6,200, coal 7,000 and charcoal briquettes 8,000. These last, 
manufactured in the country of origin, will have an important future as fuel in cities 
and their immediate environs, while in the country wood will still be used for fuel. 

R. W. 

The Imports of Softwoods into Great Britain. — With regard to the softwood 
importing trade of England, the English timber -merchant, Mr. A. P, W. Bamberger, 
in an article entitled “ timber from abroad " which appeared in. The Indian Forester 
1 932, No. 5, states that at present, among the timber -exporting countries which form 
part of the British Empire, British Columbia (Canada) is the chief source of supply of 
softwoods. The most important softwoods of that country fire Douglas fir [Pseudo- 
t suff a taxi folia) /and' silver spruce' -[Picea sitchensis) and efforts have been made towards 
popularizing Douglas fir in England as a substitute for European yellow deal (Firms 
sy h>es Iris) . The properties of these two woods, however, are dissimilar and Douglas 
fir is not at present willingly accepted by consumers in place of the yellow deal. 
British Columbia's chief- markets being the American Continent, the Orient and. the 
Antipodes, her principal products are unknown to consumers of the United King- 
dom. A few of the English standard dimensions are produced by British Columbia but 
only the fringe of the British market's requirements is so met. 

Against this, England has the European softwood production at her disposal from 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Norway and the lesser Baltic States. Most of these coun- 
tries export at least two species of softwood timber, yellow deal and whitewood, and 
tins material is sawn into an immense variety of sizes with almost microscopic accuracy, 
the goods being subjected to careful seasoning before shipment. Material that would 
elsewhere be treated as waste is in Europe converted into a range of small dimensions 
at correspondingly low prices. Needless to say, it has taken many generations for the 
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European trade to organise itself to its present elaborate state and until such time as 
the producing centres of the British Empire are similarly organised the}" will be labour- 
ing under a disadvantage which even the patriotic preference of the English for Empire 
products will not be able entirely to overcome. The Russian and Siberian softwoods 
are fine goods. The forests are old, the texture of the wood is mild and much of the 
timber is of exceptional quality. 

There has recently been no dumping of Russian wood because the trade has organ- 
ised itself in such a way as to make tills impossible. 

R. W. 

Utilisation of Pinewood in Eastern Uruguay. — Uruguay imports annually 
238,644 kg. of oil of turpentine, valued at $ 40,091, together with 2,708,979 kg. of lesin, 
valued at $ 105,255, 

As a result of an enquiry into the production of resin and essence of t urpentine 
in different countries, the agricultural engineers, P. MenEndez Eees and M. Quinteros 
(Junior), ha ve published an article dealing with the prospects in Uruguay for utilisation 
of the pinewoods of the country for the purpose of meeting the internal demand for 
pine products, which at present have to be imported. 

The writers are particularly concerned with the Maldonado pine forests, which, 
cover an area of 4,000 ha., the average density being 1,000 trees per hectare. The 
predominating species is the maritime pine. 

Hitherto these woods have been cultivated solely with a view to the timber industry 
whereas recent analyses show that they are capable of an yield of essence of turpentine 
varying from 18.32 to 19.84 % of resin obtained. 

The Uruguay Company for the production of resin in Maldonado ( Sociedad Uru- 
guay a de Exploit cion Resinera de Maldonads) has recently been formed for the pur- 
pose of industrial exploitation 01 the pinef orests, and will undoubtedly assure to the. 
country the production of oil of turpentine and resin. 

(P. Menendez and M. Quinteros (h.). Estudio de los Pinaros del Este del Uruguay 
published in the Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia , Montevideo 1932, No. 6, pags. 
235-250; fotografias, cuadros estadisticos, grafico, etc.). 

A. P. 

New Method of Tapping. -- In the Revue des Faux et Forets, 1932, No. 2, M. A. 
Oudin describes a completely new method of tapping. The system practised in Prance 
since 1844, and still in use, is defective as it is attended by the following disadvantages : 
considerable loss of oil of turpentine by evaporation along the cut and in the vessels, 
oxidation of the spirit in the air, presence of numerous impurities, excessive expenditure 
of labour. Although numerous experiments have been made from time to time for 
the improvement of the system, the only practical progress has been the addition of 
a small plank cover for the vessels. 

According to the new process, recently devised by the Italian engineer, Sig. Beeeini 
DEEEE STEEEE (whose patents have been purchased by the Societe Laudalse pour r Ame- 
lioration du Gemmage) , a circular cut is made, protected by a kind of cylindrical box, 
made of metal and without floor. This is fixed in the tree without allowing any inters- 
tices and is closed by a movable cap or cover. The gum. then runs by means of a small 
pipe into a bottle below the box ; it is thus protected against evaporation, and, with 
the object of preserving it in the liquid state, a special catalyser is placed in each bottle. 

The renewal of the cut is effected periodically by means of a special apparatus, 
placed on the protecting box, by which an extremely thin shaving can be Sliced. 
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The mcrea.se of the expense involved in the installation of this new equipment 
will be, it appears, covered by the higher yield in really pure gum, rich in turpentine, 
which under the old system is lost bv evaporation. 

R. W. 

Sixth International Botanical Congress. — The Secretary, Dr. M. J. Sirks 
states that, in accordance with a decision of the Fifth International Botanical Congress at 
Cambridge in 1930, the Sixth Congress will be held at Amsterdam from 9 to 14 Sep- 
tember 1935. A11 Executive Committee has been formed, the President of which is 
Professor Dr. A. F..C. WENT (Utrecht), while Professor Dr. J. C. SchouTE (Groningen) 
will act as Vice-President, Dr. W. C. de LEEUW (Bilthoven) as Treasurer and Dr. M. J. 
Sirks (Wagemngen) as Secretary. ( Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information , Royal Botanic 
Gardens, London, 1932, No. 3), 

The next Empire Forestry Conference which should have been held in 1935 
in the Union of South Africa will probably not take place as contemplated. The eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from the world crisis will make a full attendance of delegates 
in South Africa a matter of difficulty, and the Union Government has suggested 
that it would be better to postpone the Conference till more prosperous times. I11 the 
meantime, important questions affecting the trade in Empire timbers have been under 
discussion at the Ottawa Imperial Economic Conference in July. ( Empire Forestry 
Journal , Vol. II, No. 1, I.ondon 1932. 

R. W. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 

Improvements in .Farming Technique and the Crisis. 

In considering the causes and studying the manifold aspects of the agricul- 
tural crisis the influence, which in the writer's opinion is important, of factors 
of farming technique is invariably passed over. It is clear, however, that the 
phenomenon of overproduction (which does not necessarily imply excessive pro- 
duction) is closely dependent on improvements which have been introduced in 
methods of land development, harvesting, storage and transport and in the 
utilisation of the various agricultural products. 

As soon, however, as we enter the domain of technique proper a first diffi- 
culty is encountered in the question of the estimation of the yield of a farm. 
The criterion universally adopted in such matters is the yield in bulk. It is 
customary to calculate the productivity of the soil for each product (in quintals, 
for example) and to compare the figures obtained in different regions or countries 
so as to establish the elements of a general survey which will serve, as a basis 
for what economists rightly call a ** planned economy 

For certain products the disadvantages of this system are not in reality very 
great. But, as soon as production is perfected it becomes dangerous to leave 
out of consideration the question of quality, specially when it is a matter of 
foodstuffs or products which are industrial raw materials. What relationship 
is thete, for example, between two products placed on the market under the 
name of wine, one obtained from high-yielding vines and sold three months after 
being made, the other from choice vines of low productivity sold after at least 
three years of maturing and ageing ? 

Is it reasonable, it may be asked, to group together for statistical purposes 
high yielding potatoes grown for the starch industry in which value attaches 
only to the starch content, with low or medium yielding potatoes grown for food, 
which must in the first place possess a firm texture not liable to break in cooking 
and with a starch content considerably lower (6 % on an average instead of 
1 7 %), which enters only as a secondary factor of little or no importance in fixing 
the market price. 

Similar reasoning could be applied for all agricultural products, even those 
most universally grown. In the case of wheat, for example, as soon as the 
technique shall have reached such a degree of perfection and speed that the com- 
parative baking quality of the numbers of varieties now grown and on the market 
can be determined at each harvest, the natural result will be that wheats will 
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be sold at rates varying according to their true baking quality, and the present 
rudimentary system of sale exclusively by weight will gradually be abandoned. 

With this qualification in regard to the current interpretation of the statis- 
tics of agricultural production in the different countries, it will be of interest 
to give a general idea of the part which may be attributed to improved technique 
in the production, transport and utilisation of farm products. 

The exploitation of land supplies a certain mass of plant and animal products 
of which a greater or lesser amount is utilised on the spot, while the excess is sold 
to the dealer, the consumer or to industries. 

Any improvement in methods of production, storage, transport or utilisation 
tends to increase directly the mass of the products available for sale. In the 
case, however, of many technical improvements the effect on yield is not imme- 
diate and it is difficult to tell in advance exactly how long it will be before 
the improvement will become and remain effective. This is particularly the 
case for long term agricultural improvements such as land development or 
reclamation, for all fertilising problems, even with quick-acting fertilisers, for 
all selection work with plants or animals, for improvements in the management 
of slow-growing plants such as forest trees and tree fruits. 

On the other hand a new machine taken into daily use, a special treatment 
for improving the quality or storage of a product (pre-cooling of fruits; filtration, 
cooling and pasteurisation of milk; control of crop pests; hygienic improvements 
in stock farming; etc.) show their beneficial effects immediately or after quite a 
short time. 

It is thus advisable to be cautious in making generalisations and to remember 
in all circumstances that the means of applying an improvement in technique and 
the results that may be expected vary considerably with the locality and, for 
a given country, with the year. 

This being understood there is no need for demonstration of the important 
part played by technique in all matters of agricultural production. The necessity 
for continually impxoving technique is apparent, in fact, not only in the devel- 
opment of new countries but in farming where cultivation has been long 
established, and it is concerned equally with crop production, livestock and agri- 
cultural industries. 

The universal effects of the application of improved methods in land devel- 
opment and in the rational treatment of farm products becomes strikingly appar- 
ent when the interdependence of the various factors of agricultural production 
is realised. 

In the first place, any improvement in the quality of the soil, whether ob- 
tained by mechanical means (ploughing, pulverising, etc.), or physico-chemical 
(fertilising), reacts on the quantity and quality of the crops and on the yield 
in animal products (meat, milk, wool, manure) and on the work capacity of draught 
animals. All methods of crop protection against weather (drought, excessive 
moisture, etc,), pests and diseases improve the output of the farm. The same 
applies to the breeding and management of domestic animals. 

The search for selected varieties giving a higher yield per unit of area with 
increasing certainty and more quick growing, is perhaps at the moment the 
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most notable side of the constant effort towards improving his production with 
which the fanner is concerned even in countries where agriculture is not very 
far advanced, , . 

The use of machines which economise labour and time and give regular 
and continuous work, particularly at harvest time, is an important factor, as 
is also any device or method for ensuring satisfactory storage of products (crop 
drying, ensilage, etc.) until a favourable season for marketing or utilisation and, 
in case of crisis, from one year to the next. 

The same considerations being applicable in varying degree to all farm pro- 
ducts their enumeration may seem to lack interest as being self-evident. 

Let. us take for example the case of wheat. During many years and in the 
course of numbers of conferences the problem of harmonising the wheat produc- 
tion of the different countries has had to be solved, but without a successful 
way out of the inextricable situation having been found. It has recently come 
to be realised that the only way to surmount the crises of overproduction is 
to find a use for the surplus. This immediately sets the eminently technical 
problems of the search for new markets for wheat and of increasing its con- 
sumption as food by improving the quality of the bread. 

The same applies for all agricultural products of which there is a surplus. 
The fundamental question at the present time therefore suggests a simple pro- 
position, namely, to substitute for the radical but economically and socially 
absurd solution by the destruction of stocks (coffee, wheat, etc.), the search 
for new methods of utilisation, a more difficult task requiring work and 
ingenuity. ’ 

It would now appear absolutely indisputable that in order to bring the 
struggle against overproduction to a successful issue predominance must be 
given to technical considerations in the study of practical and effective solutions, 

Georges Ray. 

Miscellanea, 

I. — General Agronomy 
Meteorology 

Organisation of Meteoroeogicae Services in the French Coeqnies. — The 
Meteorological Services of the French Colonies are subdivided into Services of the Medi- 
terranean Basin (Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Tevant States under French Mandate) 
and Services of the Colonies. 

(i) Services of the Mediterranean Basin . — In Algeria the Meteorological 
Service undertakes all the meteorological operations excepting the protection of aerial 
navigation. It comprises 40 stations of the first grade, 60 stations of the second grade, 
200 stations of the third grade and 1 agricultural meteorological station. 

The Meteorological Service of Tunisia is made up of 345 stations in addition to 
the central office in Tunis. 

The Meteorological Services of Morocco are under the “ Service de Physique du 
Globe ” of Morocco. The system for meteorology consists of 1 central station, 5 first- 
grade auxiliary stations and 62 second-grade auxiliary stations. 
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Tlie Central Meteorological Service of tile Tevaiit States lias a network of infor- 
mation posts including in addition to the central station of Ksara, 9 coastal stations, 
9 supplementary stations and 30 second-grade posts, 

(2) Services of the French Colonics* — ■ The Meteorological Service of Indo- 
china comprises 1 central station with an observatory at Phu-Sien, 13 first-grade* 
stations, 70 climatological stations and 326 pluvionietric stations. 

The Meteorological Service of French West Africa includes besides the head office; 
at Dakar, 1 main station, 54 first-grade stations and 134 second-grade stations. 

The Meteorological Station of French Equatorial Africa is in course of organisation 
and comprises 1 central office, 15 main stations, 9 first-grade stations and second-grade 
stations in all the administrative posts. 

The new Meteorological Service of Madagascar includes or will include the following 
stations : — * 5 main stations, 22 first-grade stations and 40 second-grade stations. 

The programme for the organisation of the Meteorological Service of Cameroon 
includes the formation of 1 central office, 4 main stations, 8 first-grade stations and 10 
second-grade stations. 

The meteorological system provided for Togoland will consist of 1 central office, 
2 main stations, 4 first-grade stations and 6 second-grade stations. 

The Meteorological Service of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon is in process of organi- 
sation ; a climatological station is already functioning at Saint-Pierre. 

At Martinique there have been * planned for 1932 1 main station, 1 first-grade 
station and 10 second-grade stations. 

The Meteorological -Services of the French Settlements in Oceania, now in course 
of reorganisation, consist of 1 main station, 3 first-grade stations and 6 second-grade 
stations. 

In the Island of Reunion there is a group of 6 climatological stations. 

The formation of a Service for the French Possessions in India and on the Soma- 
liland coast is not yet planned, but it is intended to organise Services in the near future 
in Guadeloupe, New Caledonia and French Guiana. 

(H, Hubert, Revue de Botanique Appiiquee et d } Agriculture Tropicale, Paris 
1932, No. 127). 

Rain produced by eigiitning. — During storms it is often observed that rain 
increases immediately after an electric discharge, but it has not been possible to 
prove a relation of cause and effect between the two phenomena, for they might both 
be produced simultaneously by the same cause, for example a current of air rising and 
causing at the same time an accumulation of electric charge and an increase of rain. 

Now- it seems there can no longer be doubt that lightning may produce an increase 
of rain, since the following observations published by Prof. W. Gereach of the Uni- 
versity of Munich “ In 1925 I was in the Black Forest on a plateau at a height of 
700 m near F ribourg-en-B risgau , from which there is a view embracing all this moun- 
tainous region. The sun was shining, but the bottom of the valley was hidden by a 
thick mist and storm was in the air as witnessed distant incessant rumbling of thunder. 
Suddenly a flash of lightning tore the veil of mist and immediately afterwards a heavy 
shower was produced ; in less than a minute all the rain had fallen , then the high clouds 
dispersed and the sky cleared “ There can be no doubt”, he adds, “that the 
electric discharge had transformed the fine droplets of suspended water of the fog 
into large drops of rain. The shower was a phenomenon caused by the electricity 
of the air”. 

(A. Schmauss (Miinchen), Koagulation durch Blitz, Meteor ologische Zeitschrift, 
Braunschweig 1931, Heft 12, p. 308). 
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Tornadoes in THE United States DURING 1931. — In the Monthly Weather Review 
for December 1931 H. C. HUNTER of the United States Weather Bureau . publishes 
a preliminary statement (dated 2 February 1932) showing that during 1931 there were 
in the United States 89 tornadoes, causing 34 deaths and damage valued at 1,826,000 
dollars. As usually, these tornadoes were most numerous in the hottest months (May 
to September), but the greatest loss of life (14 deaths) was in December, although this 
usually is the season of least tornado activity. 

Although serious, the number of tornadoes and the damage they caused were 
considerably less than in any recent year, and the loss of life was less than half the 
least in any of the preceding 15 years. 

T. B. 


Soil Science 

Iron in relation to the stimulation of growth by humic acid. — An 
exhaustive study of this subject has been carried out by D. Burk, H. Dineweaver 
and C. K. Horner at the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The following are their main results: — 

Humic acid causes stimulation of the growth of Azotobaciey, primarily by virtue 
of its iron component ; other inorganic impurities and the organic fraction are sub- 
stantially inactive. 

Natural humic acid may be replaced more or less satisfactorily by : {a) complex, 
nan-ionised organic acid iron such as ferric citrate, tartrate, oxalate ; ( b ) inorganic 
iron such as ferric sulphate, metallic iron ; (c) humic acids prepared synthetically 
from glucose and ferric sulphate and containing considerable quantities of iron. 

Natural humic acid could not be replaced by : (a) humic acids prepared synthet- 
ically from glucose to contain no iron, or as little iron as possible ; (b) iron-free 

synthetic humic acids containing various metals such as Al, Co, Mn, Si, Mo and P ; 
(c) salts of such elements as Al, Co, Mn, Mo, Ni, Z11, Cr, Cu and Ag at various metal 
concentrations ranging from 0.01 to 50 p. p. m. 

The activity of natural humic acid may be increased by synthetically increasing 
its iron content. 

Under conditions where humic acid exerted no stimulative effect the iron substi- 
tution compounds likewise exerted no effect, even though other chemical substances 
and physiological conditions could at the same time increase the growth rate coni 
siderably. 

An optimum amount of soluble iron (about 0.2 to 1 p. p. in.) gives the same 
order of magnitude of increased growth, independently of whether the iron is added 
as contained in natural humic acid or in any of its substitution compounds. Natural 
humic acids however begin to exert stimulation some hours sooner than organic acid 
iron compounds, and the latter again somewhat sooner than inorganic iron compounds* 
The synthetic iron-containing humic acids behave similarly to the natural ones. Con- 
sequently in experiments of relatively short duration it will often be found that 
inorganic iron, and even organic acid iron, will provide considerably less satisfactory 
stimulation than iron contained in natural or synthetic humic acids. 

Humic acid may be classed as both a nutrient winch provides iron for growth 
and nutrition, and a stimulant which provides iron in a form in general more highly 
available than that usually supplied in the medium. Humic acid is not a plant 
vitamin nor any other constituent essential to the medium, since it may be replaced 
by other substances containing iron. 


* . ■ Tec. 10 Ingl. 
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Humic acid does, not act by increasing directly the availability of constituents 
normally added to, or present in, the medium, viz*, glucose, oxygen, free or fixed 
nitrogen, CO., Ca, Mg,.Na, K, Fe, P 0 4 , Cl, S 0 4 ; or. by deactivating toxic metabolic 
products ; or by affecting the surface tension, viscosity, or potential difference between 
culture medium and organism. 

As regards the role of the calcium contained in humus it was found that like 
many other inorganic and organic compounds of calcium., synthetically prepared cal- 
cium hamate may supply calcium to Azotobacter in a calcium-free medium, but 
in a form no more available than that usually supplied in the medium (calcium sub 
phate), 

These results strictly apply only to Azotobacter , but there are many reasons for 
believing them to be of widespread application. 

(Soil Science , Baltimore 1932, Vol. 33, No. 6, pp. 413-453, 454-487). 

Thu origin of the humic matter of the son,. — : According to H. J. Page, 
who describes research on this subject in the Journal of Agricultural Science (London 
1932, Vol. 22, Part I, pp. X15-125; Part II,. pp. 291-296), humic matter obtained 
artificially from cellulose, hydroquinone and lignin was only qualitatively similar to the 
natural humic matter of the soil. Quantitative comparisons revealed important differ- 
ences, particularly in the absence of nitrogen. The natural products contained ap- 
preciable quantities of nitrogen : 5.36 % in the case of the soil product, and 2.60 and 
2 .37 % respectively for the “ Adco and peat (Dopplerite) products. 

The elaborate method of purification to which all the preparations were submitted 
makes it unlikely that the nitrogen was present in the form of impurities. It must be 
considered therefore that it is present in a form which is not readily removed, a sug- 
gestion which is not incompatible with the lignin hypothesis of the origin of humic 
matter. The process in the soil might consist in the conversion of lignin into humic 
matter in the presence of nitrogenous materials which were combined in the resulting 
product. This possibility will be further examined by the wirter, with special reference 
to the part played by micro-organisms in the formation of soil organic matter and in 
the carbon and nitrogen cycles. 

(The preceding information gives a glimpse of the role of Azotobacter in the nitrogen 
enrichment of soil humus. It would be of interest to determine whether this organism 
is the main agent concerned. Ed. note). 

T. B. 

Fertilisers and Fertilising 

Preparation of artificial manure from straw. — In the Journal cV Agricul- 
ture pratique (1932, No. 10) MM. DEMOLON and BURGEVIN give practical directions 
for making artificial manure. 

Method. — A floor or platform, preferably with a small purin tank (capacity 10 cu. 
m. for 100 cu. m. of manure) should be used. 

A bed of straw is laid about So cm. in thickness and watered at least 3 times (in 
the morning, evening and following morning) with about 2400 litres of water per ton 
of straw, or 800 litres at each watering. The surface is then strewn with a little fresh 
farmyard manure (1 to 2 kg. per sq. m.) and a suitable nutritive mixture (see below) 
added at a rate of 2.5 kg. of nitrogen per ton of straw; finally the heap is watered 
lightly to ensure the soluble products and ferments penetrating the entire mass. 
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After 1 to 2 days the temperature in zones of the heap is found to have risen. When 
a uniform temperature of 50-60° is reached, which may require 5-6 days, more straw 
may be added and the process repeated, with the exception of the addition of 
manure- 

When fermentation is well established in the first layer the following layers 
will be much more readily moistened and further loads can be added every 4 or 
5 days. It is advisable to water with the small quantity of purin that exudes from 
the heap. 

The amount of straw to be used is 175-200 kg per sq. m., in 5 successive loads. 

Care must be taken to surround the heap with bales of straw to prevent desiccation 
and lack of decomposition of the outer portions. 

Nutritive mixtures. — The 3 following formulae may be used : — 


Formula I 
» II 

* III 



Ammonium 

sulphate 

1 Potassium 
sulphate 

Ammonium 

phosphate 

Dicalcium 

phosphate 

1 

Urea 1 

i Quantity 
per ton 
of straw 


40 kg 
50 # 

30 kg 
20 » 

30 kg 

| 

j 

30 kg 

5 kg 

iS kg 
25 » 

5 » 


or any other suitable mixture. 

Inspection of progress , — The temperature is followed by means of a soil ther- 
mometer inserted into a hole made in the heap with a pointed stake. The temperature 
should reach 65-70° in the first phase of the operation and then remain at about 50°. 

Duration. — The time taken to complete the process is about 3 months including 
the time of loading. 

Output of manure with So % moisture content. — This may be said to be 2,7 
to 2.8 times the weight of straw, so that a floor of 100 sq. m will yield about 50 tons 
of manure in 3 months. 

Trade in potash sauts in the United States during 1931. — It appears from 
information supplied by the U. S. Bureau of Mines that in 1931 the country produced 
about 12 1 490 tons of potash salts (equivalent to about 57 951 tons of K 2 0), which 
were almost entirely marketed directly by the producers and realised a sum of 3 0S6 955 
dollars, an increase of 3 % on the sales of 1930. 

The increase in production was due to the opening of a new mine near Carlsbad 
(New Mexico) which, together with the potash from the salt beds of California and the 
Maryland molasses distillery residues, furnished the greater part of the 1931 output. 
A certain quantity of alunite (K 2 S0 4 .3A1 2 {S 0 4 ) 3 . 6 H 2 0 ) produced in the States of 
Nevada and Utah was ground and marketed as potash manure* Cotton-bolls ash 
was also sold for the same purpose. 

According to the Bureau of Commerce (Home and Foreign) there was a marked 
diminution of the imports of potash salts for fertiliser in 1931 as compared with 1930, 
but this was counterbalanced by a considerably greater increase in exports, as is shown 
in the following table drawn up from the Bureau's statistics. 




Quantities 

Value 


Tons 

Increase (- L ) 
ox- 

decrease ( — ) 
in regard 
to 1930 

Dollars 

Increase (-f) 
or 

decrease ( — ) 
in regard 
to 1930 

Imports : 





Total potash salts 

524 949 

— 41% 

16 506 069 

— 33 % 

(Equivalent in K 2 0 ) 

(195 520) 

— 

— 

— 

Comprising : 





Salts for fertiliser. ...... 

479 I 9 i 

— 43 % 

12 22,1 990 

™ 39 % 

Salts for chemical industries . . 

45 75 S 

+ 10 % 

4 2S4079 

— 7 % 

Exports : 





Total potash salts 

Comprising : 

Potassium chloride ...... 

31 405 

29 294 

| + 90 % 

I 638 044 

t I228584 

| + 97 % 

Other salts for fertilising . . . 

1 060 

l 33 525 

Non-fertilising salts 

1 051 

— 8% 

370 935 

— 26 % 


(The American Fertilizer , Philadelphia 1932, Vol. 76, No. 9, p. 11). 

T. B. 


Ecology 

Influence of meteoroeogicae factors on the geuten content of wheat. — 
A study has been made of this subject by Dr. Briccoei at the Ecological Laboratory 
of the Agricultural Institute at Perugia (Italy), utilising data and material supplied 
by a series of ecological stations from North Africa to Scandinavia, and working under 
the direction of the International Centre for Coordination of Agricultural Ecological 
and Genetical Research. These stations made the trials in 1928, with 8 varieties of 
wheat coming respectively from Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden and Norway. 
The following are the main results as published in La M eteorologia pratica (1931, No. 5). 

(1) Environment lias a marked effect 011 gluten formation, the differences in 
mean gluten content of all varieties between the extreme stations being in every 
case definitely greater than the differences between the varieties 011 a single station. 

(2) Humidity of the atmosphere (nebulosity, rain) reduces gluten content, while 
temperature and light (insolation) raises it. 

{3) There is close correlation between the specific weight of the grain and gluten 
content. 

(4) There is no relation between the quantity of gluten produced and its quality 
(flexibility, elasticity). 

(5) Amongst the varieties of wheat tested the following were found best ; Timilia 
(Sicily) for temperatures of about 23.6° C. - Marzatico (Central Italy) for temperatures 
of about 19. 7 0 - Janetzki (Upper Silesia) and Data (Central Sweden) for temperatures 
of about 1 3. 3 0 . 

(6) There is an inverse correlation, often well marked, between yield in grain to 
the acre and quality of the grain as measured by its gluten content ; a high gluten 
content corresponds to a low yield and vice versa. 


T. B. 
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II. — Crops op Temperate Regions. 

Classification of wheat varieties op Southern Australia. — The varieties 
of wheat grown in Australia have already been classified and described by the Insti- 
tute of Science and Industry (1923). The work indicated below classifies anew in 
accordance with the methods adopted by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Upwards of 100 varieties are described as regards their principal and secondary char- 
acteristics. (H. G. Gurney, The Journal of the Department of Agriculture of South 
Australia . Adelaide 1932, Vol. XXXV, No. xi). 

A. P. 

The ROLE op NITROGEN IN THE PRODUCTION OF SPOTS IN WHEAT FIELDS. In 

the Journal of Agricultural Research 1932, Xo. 3, P. L. Gainey and M. C. Sewell 
of-' the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station give the results of 3 years’ study of 
the role of nitrogen in the production of the type of spot frequently observed in 
small-grain fields in Kansas. These spots are almost invariably accompanied by a 
higher total nitrogen content of the soil, higher X0 3 content of the soil, higher percen- 
tage nitrogen composition of the growing plant, higher total nitrogen absorption, 
higher yield of grain and higher protein content of the grain. 

The increased total and available nitrogen in the soil of the spot does not appear 
to be associated with a more active nitrogen-fixing or nitrifying microflora. Spots 
identical in appearance and in quantitative measurements have been produced exper- 
imentally by the application of cow urine and certain other nitrogen-containing mate- 
rials. All evidence thus far obtained points to the conclusion that the spots are the 
direct result of the presence of a more abundant supply of available nitrogen in the 
soil of these limited areas, particularly during the spring growing period ; and that 
this increased available nitrogen has arisen from a limited quantity of nitrogen, either 
already available or capable of being readily transformed into an available'condition, 
finding its way into the soil, in most instances through the deposition of urine. 

IX IC 

Effects of size of crown and duration of cutting period on ti-ie aspar- 
agus crop. — In the Journal of Agricultural Research for July 1932 (Xo. 2) 
E. S. Haber of the Iowa Experiment Station gives an account of a study of this 
subject. His main results were as follows. 

In view of the impossibility of determining the sex of a one-year-old asparagus 
plant in the Northern States and the fact that the weight of the female crowns is 
considerably less on an average than that of the male crowns, it would be advisable 
to cull very small crowns; this would also make possible the retention of a larger 
number of male crowns. 

The comparative trials have given results corroborating those of a number of other 
workers and show that male plants produce a greater number of shoots and a greater 
crop per stool than female plants, and that female crowns produce shoots of larger 
diameter. 

It was observed that a significant correlation exists in male asparagus plants 
between the weight of the one-year-old crown at time of planting and the number of 
shoots and total weight of shoots produced during the first 3 cutting seasons. There ' 
was no correlation between the weight of the crown at planting and the mean weight 
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of shoots produced. Female plants showed during 1930 a negative correlation between 
the' weight of crown and the number and total crop of shoots, but in the preceding 

and .following years no such correlation was observed. 

0 I), k. 

Olive growing IN Morocco. — The climate, of Morocco is well adapted for olive 
growing and the most suitable regions are Djebala, Onergha, Fez, Mekues, Sous, X,e Haour 
and Marrakech. The total number of olives is 5,465,000, of wliich only 250,000 belong 
to Europeans. The districts where olive growing is most developed are those of Fez 
and Marrakech. The total production is from 600,000 to 900,000 quintals of olives 
per annum. The number of varieties is limited to the large Tlemcen olive, the Seville, 
the * verdale J , the Meslala and the 4 bern \ As the olive growing is mainly in the 
hands of natives the production is not the maximum possible. The industry is encour- 
aged by exemption of new plantations from taxation for the first j2o years jjand by 
an award of 3 francs per tree for all plantations in which] the trees are in good condi- 
tion 1 year after planting. (Office df, RensEIGNEments agricoles du Maroc, La 
Revue OUicole, Nice 1932, No. 313, pp. 170-177). 

A. P. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Miscellanea, 

XVIIth International Exhibition of Mechanical Cultivation, Essonnbs, 
France. October 1932. — This exhibition was held at Essonnes, near Corbeil, on 1, 

2 and 8, 9 October 1932. The exhibits were fewer than in former years but not lacking 
in interest. It was clearly demonstrated that in France as in Germany and England 
the tendency in tractor construction is leaning more and more towards the heavy oil 
engine. 

In the small horticultural tractor section a tendency to substitute the windlass 
for direct traction was noted. 

Gas generators are always of interest though research is being directed towards 
the use of heavy oils and oils of plant origin, wliich is of special importance, particul- 
arly in the colonies. 

Electric ploughs were shown particularly by the f Societe Generate Agricole * which 
for some 20 years has specialised in this branch and has produced several heavy and 
light types with two windlasses acting alternately and drawing a balance or other 
plough by means of a steel cable. 

Experimental mechanisation of a village in Germany. — The perpetual discus- 
sions of a more or less theoretical nature regarding the economic utility of mechanisa- 
tion not having led to any positive result, Prof. Munzinger conceived the idea of intro- 
ducing mechanical methods throughout a whole village b} r way of a practical experiment. 
With the help of the Reichskuratorium fur Technik in dev L andwirtschaft (Agricultural 
Engineering Council of the German Government) the experiments have already been 
carried out over 2 years. A report of the results obtained up to the present has been 
published by Prof. Munzinger in Die Technik in dev L andwirtschaft, Berlin 1932, Nos. 8 
and 9. The following is a resume. 

The village selected for the experiments is Hdusern which is in Wiirtemburg at an 
altitude of 650 metres. The total number of farms in the village is 10, covering an 
acreage of 210 ha., of which 144 are arable, 58 meadow or pasture and 8 woodland. 
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Only 8 of the 10 farms took part in the experiments. The village is not well situated 
meteorologically and the period available for tillage in spring and autumn is very short. 
On account of this difficulty the cultural operations require a relatively large number 
of draught animals which are little used during the rest of the year. These peculiar 
conditions make the village well adapted to power farming experiments, for the costs 
of upkeep of tractors while not in use are bound to be less than the cost of keeping 
and feeding animals. 

A common system of crop rotation was adopted and the machines were worked 
over the whole land. 

The crops were harvested separately except in the case of cereals, for which the 
reaper-binder worked the fields as a whole and each farmer received the sheaves which 
fell on his own land. 

The cereals were for the most part treated in a common installation for the clean- 
ing, selection and disinfection of seed. Higher prices were obtained on the market 
owing to the uniform quality of the produce, the variety grown and the uniformity 
of treatment. 

The experiments were not intended to eliminate human labour by the substitution 
of machinery but rather to render the existing labour more effective and the work less 
arduous. 

The experiment was not confined to cultivation but included other activities of 
the farm. An electric baking oven, an electric washing machine, a grain-cleaning plant 
and a meat-canning plant were installed. 

All these installations have proved an economic success. As regards baking 
it was found that though a coal oven would perhaps have been cheaper to run, the 
electric oven is easier to manage and better from a hygienic standpoint. 

The results obtained with the washing machine have been of particular interest 
and it has been proved that by means of the machine a single person can in 3 to 4, 
hours do the work which usually occupies 2 persons for 2 to 3 days. The advan- 
tages of the grain cleaning plant have already been mentioned. The canning of meat 
is of considerable importance for the village for the animals are slaughtered mainly 
in winter and in the summer it is often necessary to buy from elsewhere. The canning 
plant is very simple and allows of the use of the same containers as many as 10 or 
2o times. 

All the machinery is in a building specially constructed for the purpose. 

Two milking machines also are in use and up to the present have given good 
results from all points of view as a consequence of the care taken in cleaning. 

For the storage of manure the farms are provided with a system of purin tanks 
with large compartments. 

The accounts which are kept for each farm taking part in the experiment give an 
idea of the economic results which may be obtained by mechanisation of the village, 
but cannot be compared with those for the preceding period which lacked any kind 
of control. 

It may be stated however that the farming of the land in common and the simpli- 
fication of the various farm operations by the use of machinery have had a very 
marked effect on the revenue of the village as well as on the work. 

Among the 8 farms taking part in the new system the best economic results were 
obtained by those which retained only cows for draught purposes, while those which 
kept a few horses had lower profits though still well in advance of those of earlier 
years. 



■ The eogicaiv euxure development oe research in agricultural engineering, 
— In a paper presented at a session of College Division during the 26th annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers at Ohio State University, June 1932, 
R. W. TrullinGER explained his ideas on the future development of research in agri- 
cultural engineering. 

In the II- S. A. the agricultural-engineering research programme of tile past has 
been replete with surveys, general investigations, and comparative testing. Almost 
everything of an engineering character in agriculture has been surveyed and investigated, 
and thus lias provided a background of information as to the general character of the 
problems involved. With this background of information it would seem that the 
logical future development of research in the better known branches of agricultural engi- 
neering should be along lines of the fundamental solution of important basic problems 
and of the experimental development and adaptation of engineering methods and equip- 
ment. The 1 U . S. A. Committee on Experiment Station Organisation and Policy of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities ' suggests that the procedure 
of agricultural engineering research should be up-to-date, representing the progress 
and current views on technique and methods. It should give data that will stand 
statistical analysis and will he comparable with other similar accepted data ; it should 
consider fully the agricultural features involved and should be a higly coordinated 
undertaking. There will be cooperation between local, and regional and national and 
international bodies in the study of problems, the fundamental solution of which may 
not be possible without a large exchange of ideas. There also will be the coordination 
of public and. private research so essential to complete the cycle of engineering service 
to agriculture. 

(Agricultural Engineering , St. Joseph (Michigan), September 1932). 

H. J. H. 

. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY _ .. ,, a 

Stock Farming in the Danubian Countries: Fat Stock* 

By Danubian countries are understood for the purposes of this article, Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, which are the countries 
included under this name in the " Etudes relatives au problime dcs Rapprochements 
Sconomiques europeem ” published by the Economic Committee of the league of 
Nations, The territory covered is mainly that of the old Aust ri a -Hun gari an 
monarchy, reduced by the regions annexed to Poland and Italy and extended by 
the old Serbia, Rumania* Bessarabia and the small State of Hlucin which has 
passed from Germany to Czechoslovakia. 

The conditions imposed by the peace treaties have profoundly altered the eco- 
nomy of the Danube Basin. They have divided into 5 States a territory which 
hitherto had been under a single tariff system and had for centuries been directed 
in accordance with the same political economy, namely that which governed the 
economic development of the Monarchy. The territory so divided is expanded 
to include territories previously independent or belonging to other States adminis- 
tered according to other economic principles and so having developed along diver- 
gent lines. 
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The divergent development of the regions is apparent also in their different 
economic structure. At the conclusion of peace the northern and western regions 
were principally industrial while the east , south-east and south were mainly agri- 
cultural. Consequently the agriculture of the industrial regions and their vicinity 
was more intensive and passed gradually towards the west and south into a non- 
intensive system. 

It also followed from this diversity of economic structure that the two coun- 
tries situated in the west, Austria and Czechoslovakia' imported most of their 
agricultural produce, while Hungar\% Rumania and Yugoslavia had to export 
their surplus. 

The equilibrium of the" economic development thus upset by the peace 
treaties has not so far been restored and remains the kernel of the Danube eco- 
nomic problem which is so much under discussion at the moment. 

The present article gives only a rapid survey of part of our -work on the agri- 
cultural relationships of the Danubian countries, that dealing with problems of 
the production of fat stock, of meat and fat. It is proposed to treat the countries 
as a whole rather than each individually. Economic questions will be dealt with 
first and then after a rapid survey of the technical problems common to the region, 
the present tendencies in development will be discussed . 

I. — Economic questions relating to the production of fat stock 
in the Danubian countries. — The greater number of the recently published 
studies of the Danube question deal also with the agricultural relationships of the 
Danubian countries, recognising that they represent one of the principal aspects 
of the problem. Unfortunately most writers are concerned only with the question 
of the grain crops. The place occupied by cereals in the production of the Danu- 
bian countries is indisputable, particularly in the agricultural countries of the 
group. But though the importance of this branch of production is fully re- 
cognised, the exclusive study of grain cannot give an accurate idea of the general 
development of agriculture in the countries in question. 

To study the agricultural situation in the whole Danube basin it is not suffi- 
cient to examine any single branch of production. There would be all the more 
risk of getting an erroneous view of the situation since the post-war changes in 
farming have led to changes in the relative importance of the various branches 
of agriculture. Thus it i§ observed that as compared with the past there is a 
tendency to set a higher value on stock farming at the expense of grain. 

Statistics show the importance of animal production in the foreign commerce 
of these countries and its increasing in fiuence on their trade balance and economy. 
Meat production forming a considerable part of the animal production it is justi- 
fiable to study this branch. The Hungarian trade balance figures demonstrate 
the recent development. In 1928 the value of the animal products formed 22.3 % 
of the total exports ;in 1929 it rose to 25.10 %, in 1930 to 35.16 % and in 1931 
to 32.56 %. In the same time the value df the grain and fiour exported sank from 
27-35 % i n 1928, to 26.26 % in 1929, to 20.40 % in 1930 and 14.42 % in 1931. 

It is clear from these figures that from 1927 to 1931 the percentage of animal 
products in the total exports of Hungary considerably increased while the exports 
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of grain and flour diminished till the relative importance of the percentages was 
inverted. The Rumanian statistics show that in that country there was the same 
tendency in a lesser degree. In Yugoslavia for many years animal products have 
occupied a higher place than cereals and cereal products. This preponderance 
of stock fanning products was maintained with a remarkable stability front 1927 
to 1931 while the grain exports were in a continual state of fluctuation . It may 
be stated that the fall in the price of cereals made itself felt in the Danubiau coun- 
tries only from the second quarter of 1928 and that this led to a decrease in the 
value of the cereals exported. Consequently the importance of animal products 
for the trade balance and national economy increased. The figures quoted also 
show how greatly the importance of animal products has increased . It is clear 
that this results from the prices of these products not having immediately followed 
the fall in those of cereals but remained for some time at about the same level. 
For a certain time there was a marked difference between the prices per kilo of 
live weight of fat stock and those of the feedstuffs. With the progress of the grain 
crisis this movement in favour of livestock has been accentuated. It should how- 
ever be mentioned that other factors also have affected the stock breeding industry. 

Agriculture underwent great changes in the Danube countries during the post- 
war years . Without going in detail into the factors which have caused these chan- 
ges and leaving on one side the new tendencies in production which have resulted, 
some of the factors must be indicated which have exercised a decisive influence 
on the development of agriculture in these regions. Thus there have been the 
breaking up of the territory of the old Austro-Hungarian kingdom and the over- 
throw of its economic equilibrium, the annexing of new r regions which had in the 
past a different character and were nearly exclusively agricultural, agrarian reforms, 
the world crisis, and finally, following on all these changes, the new r direction of 
the economic policy of the new States under the influence of the new situation. 

In theory it was to be expected that these changes would lead to an increased 
development of stock farming. ' It was hoped that the agrarian reform would 
bring about an increase in the head of stock and even some improvement in 
quality. Similarly it was expected that if the old producing regions had encount- 
ered in the old markets the competition of overseas countries producing under 
more favourable conditions, this competition would be less in the case of fat stock 
than of grain. It was also reckoned that the grain crisis would lead to an increase 
in animal production in consequence of the fall in the cost of concentrates. 

These hopes however were realised only in part. If to-day the situation of 
the breeder in the Danube countries is examined, it is found that in spite of the 
increased importance of stock farming in the national economy [of each of. these 
countries, the position of the stock farmer is scarcely more satisfactory than that 
of the arable farmer. 

The causes of this state of things are multiple . In this regard the hopes 
founded on the agrarian re-form have not been universally justified, for, partic- 
ularly in the vast regions where agriculture is -not on the intensive system, scarcely 
any improvements in stock farming have resulted. 

As regards competition , it is true that overseas competition has had less in- 
fluence on the possibilities of exporting meat and meat animals than grain from 
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the Danube countries, but on the other hand other countries such as Poland, only 
one part of which, iiameh 7 Galicia, formerly supplied the Danube markets, have 
begun to become serious competitors. Further, overseas countries are beginning 
to dominate the Danubian markets for certain products of animal origin which 
are sold wholesale, such as, for example, fat. 

If the effect of the grain crisis on stock farming is studied it cannot be denied 
that the latter has been stimulated, more particularly as at this moment the 
marketing of the surplus was easy. These favourable conditions did not last 
long, for the general economic depression, specially from the second quarter of 
1931, forced the importing countries to become self supporting and the closing of 
the markets caused a catastrophic slump in prices in the exporting countries. 

The situation, however, caused by the new delimitation of frontiers had deci- 
sive consequences for the industry, The peace treaties divided the Dannbe basin 
into countries separated by customs barriers and the territories with surplus pro- 
duction were separated from their old markets. Besides, the States which had 
become independent undertook a policy of autonomous production very different 
from that followed previously and were thus obliged .to establish conditions which 
changed the total production. 

The present situation is clearly shown by the state of the foreign trade . It 
is therefore indispensable to touch briefly on the question of imports and exports 
in order to give an accurate idea of the situation. 

Thus the exports of cattle from Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania combined 
increased considerably from 1928 to 1930 : they rose from 251,500 head in 1928 
to 448,000 head in 1930. The number of sheep and lambs exported was 956,000 
head in 1928 ; as a result of a fall in the Yugoslavia exports the number was reduced 
to 745,000, in spite of the rise in exports from Hungary and Rumania. As regards 
pig exports, Rumania and Yugoslavia exported in 1928, 515,000 head, 604,000 m 
1929, with a drop to 588,000 in 1930. Beef exports have steadily increased from 

92.000 quintals in 1927 to 161,000 in 1930. From 1927 to 1930 the amount of 
pork exported varied from 70,000 to 78 000 quintals ; in 1928 however it fell to 

50.000 quintals. 

Ret us compare these figures with those of the importing countries : Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. In 1927 the imports of cattle, including calves, of these 
countries together were 196,000 head; this figure fell in 1928 to 189,000, then rose 
again to 2x8,700 in 1930. A comparison of the imports of Austria with those 
of Czechoslovakia shows that from 1928 to 1930 Austrian imports were falling, 
while those of Czechoslovakia were increasing. Imports of live pigs into the two 
countries combined reached their maximum in this period wdth 1,776,200 head 
in 1928, then fell to 1,273,400 head in 1930. As a meat importing cotmtfy Austria 
(in 1927 365,900 quintals; in 1929 and 1930 about 330,000 quintals) is well ahead 
of Czechoslovakia, of which the imports fell from about 42,000 quintals between 
1927 and 1929 to 32 000 quintals in 1930. It should be realised also that. Czecho- 
slovakia exports considerable quantities of cured pork (ham) : 10,000 to 15,000 
quintals. . 

From 1931, and particularly from the second half of the year, a retrogressive 
movement is apparent in both exports and imports. The consequences of the 
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extension of the general crisis made themselves felt particularly in the export of 
livestock. The movement towards autarchy becoming more and more accen- 
tuated,, -the restrictions limiting importation seriously hampered exportation, 
Finally, the precarious financial situation of farmers forced them to sell their stock 
at any price -they- could get. This had. a disastrous effect on the market, .In 
1931 the exports of cattle from Hungary fell from 167,000 to 101,000 head ; those 
from Yugoslavia, from 136,000 to 109,000 ; those from Rumania from 125,000 to 
99,000. Exports of live and dead poultry remained fairly constant during the 
year, whereas the value and quantity of the exports of all the other classes of 
livestock, meat and fat were greatly diminished. 

The importing Danube countries have been more and more forced by active 
political means to become seif-supporting and have therefore encouraged stock 
breeding and limited imports. They have by these means succeeded in supply- 
ing the country's requirements to a greater degree than in the past. It is some- 
what strange that this has been achieved by buying the necessary feeds at very 
low prices, and often even at prices reduced by exportation grants, from the stock 
breeding countries themselves. It is necessary however to take into account a 
general diminution in the consumption of meat. 

Statistics make surprising revelations concerning the reduction in imports ; 
thus for example in 1931 the number of cattle imported by Austria fell by about 
35 % and their value by about 40 %. In relation to 1930 the value of the imported 
pigs was 17 % lower and the quantity 13 % lower. This movement continued 
until December 1931 when the value of the animals and meat imported was 
70 % below that in the same month in 1930. For Czechoslovakia the case 
was approximately the same. This tendency to restrict imports is still on the 
increase in 1932. 

A comparison of exports and imports will show the trade in the products in 
question in the Danube countries. During the time that the exports of cattle 
were increasing there is an increase in imports, but this latter movement is less 
marked than the former. Further, the demand of the Danube importing States 
is less than the Danube exporters are able to supply. Of sheep Czechoslovakia 
buys only relatively small quantities and Austria is inconsiderable. As regards 
pigs, the situation is. the reverse of that relating to cattle, the quantities exported 
by Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania being less than the imports of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. The Danube exporting countries are unable to profit from 
the apparently favourable opportunity of these markets because Poland dominates 
the market to such an extent that competition is impossible. There is also a 
marked difference in the products : Poland supplying mainly pork breeds and the 
Danube countries exporting fat pigs. 

The meat trade is difficult to deal with shortly owing to the importance of the 
various qualities and specialities. Besides, the quantities imported by the purchas- 
ing Danube countries exceed the quantities exported by the other group. But 
a part only of these products may enter the Danube markets, for in the case of 
certain specialities the possibilities of sale are limited . 

The products of the exporting countries which do not find an outlet in the 
Danube Basin are sent to distant markets which, for reasons already explained, 
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are becoming of increasing importance : thus, for cattle, principally Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland and France ; for sheep, Greece, France and Switzerland ; for live and 
dead poultry and meat, Germany, Italy, Great Britain and Switzerland. 

The competitors on the Danube markets • — Austria and Czechoslovakia — 
are principally Poland and overseas countries. Poland is the chief competitor 
on the pig market and specially on that of pork breeds. It takes an important 
place also on the market of fresh and cured meat, also of live calves, thus affecting 
the live cattle market because veal is more in demand than formerly. Overseas 
countries play an important part on the meat market but still more on the fat 
market, which they dominate. The fact that in 1929 and 1930 the United States 
supplied 93 to 94 % of the requirements of Austria explains the present situation. 
The same is practically the case for Czechoslovakia. It would be superfluous to 
emphasize that the American fat invades the markets to the detriment of the fat- 
pigs coming from the Danube agricultural countries, which have always been 
great producers. 

This short survey of the commerce in fat stock, meat and fat in the Danube 
Basin shows that the breaking up of the old Austria-Hungary has extended the 
regions supplying the Danubian markets, of which the purchasing power is contin- 
uously diminishing, and that, on the other hand, the exporting Danube countries 
have found new outlets. The more distant markets are, in fact, acquiring increas- 
ing importance for the exporting countries, because these are obliged to place 
there a great quantity of their produce. It is important that these markets should 
be maintained, since experience shows that agriculture is better able to withstand 
a period of crisis the more varied are its products . 

In bringing these considerations to a conclusion it should be observed that 
disorder in the marketing of the Danube produce' is- a serious hindrance even to 
the production of the other countries, menacing thus the equilibrium of the new 
markets. 

II. - Technical problems of breeding for meat in the Danubian coun- 
tries. — After this brief report on the possibilities of marketing the Danubian 
animal products (which have now reached nearly the limit of production) an 
idea must be given of the development of this form of produce. 

The fluctuation in head of the stock which is most important for production 
of meat and fat in the exporting countries is represented in Figures 1 to 7. It is 
apparent that the development has not been along absolutely parallel lines in the 
different countries. This is only natural since at the end of the war the coun- 
tries followed very different policies as regards production and commerce. The 
diversity of the conditions of production also played an important role, as did the 
manner of applying agrarian reform. The resultant development is so apparent 
in the diagrams that comment is superfluous. 

In regard to the importing countries the available figures are not sufficient 
to be shown in graphic from. . The census figures of recent years must therefore 
serve our purpose . For Austria the figures from the 1930 census only are available, 
as there has been no other since 1923. Comparison of these figures shows an 
increase in all stock animals except sheep. Recent statistics (1931) for Czecho- 



Slovakia 'show since 1925 a slight fall in cattle and in sheep, but 'Until 1930 an in- 
crease in pigs ; last year however there was a considerable reduction in head of 
pigs resulting from heavy slaughter. 



Fig. i. — * Cattle in the exporting 
count ties from 1920 to 1932. 
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It is a recognised fact that the value of statistical data is limited if stock 
of different countries and different times are to be compared. This is parti- 
cularly the case for the Danubian countries. These lands, as already explained, 
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Fig. 2. — Sheep in Rumania (exclusive of the towns) from 1921 to 1930. 
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Fig. 3. — Sheep in Yugoslavia (exclusive of the towns) from 192c to 1931. 



Fig. 4- — Sheep in Hungary from 1922 to 1931, 



Fig. 5. — Swine in Rumania (exclusive of the towns) from 1921 to 1930. 
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Fig. 6. — Swine in Yugoslavia (exclusive - of the towns) from 1922 to 1931. 
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Fig, 7 — Swine in Hungary from. 1922 to 1931 
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Fig. 8 — Relationship between prices for beef cattle (live weight) and prices 
of feed at Budapest (Hungary) from 1928-29 to 1 931-33* 



Upper curve ~ Variations in the price of prime quality beef (per 100 kg. of 
live weight). 

Lower curve = Variations in the price of a feedstuff (wheat bran; per 100 kg.). 


comprise zones of production varying greatly in intensity and in kinds of 
stock. There are found there besides the improved breeds of the intensively 
farmed zones, primitive breeds raised in the poor conditions of the distant zones 
farmed on non -intensive lines. 

At present means are not available for a uniform scientific comparison of 
these varied conditions such as that, for example, undertaken in the Interna- 
tional Cattle Atlas in course of publication by this Institute. 

A comparative study of this kind would be all the more valuable since 
the question of breeds influences not only quality but also quantity, by the 
rhythm of production which is fundamentally dependent on the varying rate 
of maturity of the animals. In spite of the interest and utility of a study 
of the composition of the stock as regards breeds, distribution of male and 
female, and species (cattle and sheep, cattle and pigs, etc.), this cannot be 
undertaken in these brief considerations. 

Certain problems, however, closely bound up with the development of 
quality in the stock must be considered here. Even from this point of view 
the political changes have had consequences, because wide regions annexed to 




the new States with different livestock organisation have been obliged to 
modify their previous systems and consequently also their stockbreeders aims. 

Agrarian reform has also had a great influence on the products under con- 
sideration. It has entirely transformed the land tenure system in certain of 
the Danube countries, suppressing large estates and replacing them by large 
numbers of small lots. According to Mr. Hoixmann, Professor of Agriculture 
at the Agricultural Accademy of Berlin, who has made a study of the effects 
of agrarian reform on agriculture, in countries where farming is not on the 
intensive system the large estate has played a ver}^ important part in produc- \ 
ing high-grade stock by improving breeds by scientific methods Suppression : 
of the large estates has caused retrogression in quality in these regions and has 
obliged the State to act as a substitute for the one-time large farmers and 
to keep a control on the present smallholders by means of State organisations. 
The future will show how far this substitute is effective. On it depends the 
development or the stoppage of stock farming. Measures for promotion must 
necessarily be accompanied by suitable instruction, the importance of which 
becomes greater as the degree of education and customs of the farmers play 
an increasingly large part. Stock breeding cannot be suddenly undertaken or 
developed, like the main crops, without previous experience and without a cer- 
tain degree of intelligence and education. This factor is of considerable impor- 
tance at the present time. As has been shown above the exporting countries 
are obliged to seek new markets and these generally have different requirements 
from the old ones. It is not easy to convince breeders with little education of 
the necessity for taking into consideration the sometimes exaggerated require- ; 
ments of the buyers. 

In consequence of the disruption of the Austro-Hungarian kingdom the ! 
make-up of the herds, particularly of cattle, has undergone interesting modi- 
fications since the war. Formerly there was observable a definite division of ; 
the territory into regions of breeding and regions of utilisation of the animals. 1 
For example, most of the cattle bred in the mountains were marketed young 
for work in the grain-growing regions or for dairy purposes in the vicinity ; 
of the large towns. These animals when older were fattened, specially in the j 
regions of agricultural industries where waste products could be utilised in i 
, this way. This indirectly favoured the spread of improved breeds which came j 
mainly from the mountainous parts of Austria and were in part of Swiss origin, i 
With the development of agriculture these breeds became still more widely spread. : 
But with the disruption of the Monarchy this movement stopped. 

To-day each country is obliged to produce all the types of animals in 
demand on the market. The effects of this tendency are apparent, particularly 
in the cattle raising industry of Austria. Before the war the country supplied 
mainly breeding stock and young animals for draught and dairy purposes, and 
imported fat stock for slaughter. Since the war there has been a tendency 
to reduce imports of fat stock by producing beef animals in the country, although 
up to the present Austria has produced only lean animals and the conditions 
for producing pasture and feeds are not very favourable. Recent measures 
taken by the Austrian Government in this matter have had disastrous con- 
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sequences for the exporting countries, which have practically lost their main, 
market for cattle, only a small quota being allowed- into Austria, The difficul- 
ties of the situation were, increased for these' countires because at about the 
same time (second half of 1931) other importing States took similar measures. 

The pre-war situation in the Monarchy that has been briefly outlined was 
founded on natural conditions of feed sup pH. These naturally have remained 
the same but the new distribution of territory has changed the values. 

Two main types of region are distinguishable. Tile first includes the re- 
gions producing large quantities of bulky fodder (roughage) which usually are 
not marketed and are of value only if there is livestock. These regions natu- 
rally must retain their stock farming which alone enables them to profit from 
their crops. They include, for example, the wide zones covered with pasture 
where the natural conditions do not allow of other crops or only of one crop 
such as potatoes, which cannot be marketed at a distance on account of their 
low market value and the high cost of transport, and must therefore be utilised 
where they are grown. The same applies to the waste products of agricul- 
tural industries. With their large quantities of fodder these districts are great 
producers of fat stock and in times of crisis it is very difficult to compete 
with them, particularly when prices tend to fall. Such of these regions as 
have a non-mtensive S3^stem of agriculture are the main competitors because 
they are not able to reduce their stock as rapidly as the state of the market 
requires it. An interesting case in point is .that of Poland. The present tariff 
system allows this country to enter, in the same conditions as the exporting 
Danuhian countries, markets which were formerly exclusively supplied by the 
latter and are the most important markets in Eastern Europe. For example, 
an abundant crop of potatoes in Poland may exercise a decisive influence not 
only on the markets in question but also on the pig raising industry in the 
Danube Basin. 

The conditions of the second group are entirely different because in these 
regions stock raising is based, chiefly on concentrated feeds. Here the develop- 
ment of stock farming is, a direct function of the ratio between the price of 
concentrates and the price per kilo of live weight. As soon as the price of 
feedstuffs reaches a level such that their transformation into animal products 
is no longer remunerative the feedstuffs are exported and stock farming is 
abandoned. This is particularly the case in the vast region with a dry con- 
tinental climate where stock raising is based mainly on locally grown maize. 

The effects of the grain crisis and the lowering of grain prices naturally 
favoured stock farming in the regions of the 2nd group and even in those of 
the 1st group which intensified their production by supplements of concentrated 
feeds. This phenomenon was short-lived however, as has been shown above 
in connexion with the- exporting countries. 

As a result of the measures of the importing countries restricting the markets, 
there were large supplies available within the exporting countries and prices 
fell; further,: the bad harvest of 1931 by raising the prices of fodder and con- 
centrates made it impossible to reduce production costs. This situation was 
further aggravated by the reduced purchasing power of the masses. Finally, 
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Exchange regulations in many cases prevented regions which were short of 
fodder from importing it in favourable conditions. All these factors resulted 
in a fall in the prices of stock while the price of feedstuffs increased 

The fluctuation in the conditions of production wall now be shown in more 
detail, demonstrating, that is, how they at first favoured stock raising during 
the period following immediately- on the grain crisis and how this situation 
later became changed, bet us compare the fluctuation of the prices of fat .stock 
with that of the prices of feeds as they appear on the important export market 
of Budapest (fig. 8). In this diagram are combined data making it possible to 
follow the fluctuations in price per kilo of live weight of prime quality beef ; 
to show the simultaneous fluctuation in the price of feedstuffs wheat, bran has 
been selected. The diagram clearly demonstrates that beef was profitable, the 
profits being greater as the distance between the two curves is greater. These 
figures will suffice to give an idea of the difficult situation in which beef pro- 
duction finds itself in these regions at the present time. It is true that in 
the other exporting countries the prices of fodder and feeds have not become 
as unfavourable to meat production as in Hungary. It is true that in Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, as a result of the more favourable conditions, fodder production 
is less difficult than in Hungary and, in consequence of the difference in the 
methods of feeding stock, the relation between the price of live animals and 
that of feeds is of less importance than in Hungar}^ It is evident however 
that these two countries have suffered like Hungary from the disastrous fall 
in the market prices of stock. 

These explanations show that the deplorable situation does not result from 
increased production in the exporting countries. Although following the grain 
crisis the conditions of meat production did improve and there was in con- 
sequence an increase in production, this increase was immediately absorbed by 
exportation and so, as is apparent in figs 1 to 7, there was no appreciable 
increase in head of stock. The slight gain in 1931 was probably the result 
of difficulties of export. 

All the factors influencing the total production cannot be enumerated here; 
we must limit ourselves to mentioning, without pretending to treat; the subject 
exhaustively, certain of the purely technical factors such as the conditions and 
means of transport, the existence of modern slaughter houses and cold stores 
and of factories for canning meat, the organisation of the veterinary service, 
the frequency of disease, etc., all of which factors should be taken into account 
in calculating the exact limits of the capacity for production of the Danubian 
countries. 

III. - Tendences and prospects for fat stock raising in the danu- 
bian countries. — In studying stock farming tendencies in the Danubian 
countries it is thus necessary to distinguish those of the importing from those 
of the exporting countries, which differ profoundly. In the importing countries 
the Governments have successfully stimulated production so that to-day they 
are able to cover a much higher percentage of the home requirements in meat 
and fat. The question of how far the production wall still further increase depends 
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not only on technical problems but also on political and economic develop- 
ments ; in any case the production of these countries will regulate itself according 
to the demands of their home markets, both as regards quantity and quality. 

The situation of the exporting countries is much more difficult. For them 
the question of increasing production, and breeding does not arise for the 
moment and even if favourable trade conditions should persist the exporters 
will have to decide whether it is advisable to maintain breeding at the same 
level as in former years. As we have seen these countries have recently lost 
a large part of their trade outlets and are obliged at the moment to seek fresh 
markets. The results of their attempts are not yet conclusively apparent. 
These countries should at first keep a certain elasticity which will enable them 
to exploit the conjunctures of the moment and adapt themselves to the varying 
requirements of the different markets. In these countries therefore stock farm- 
ing cannot follow definite lines as in the importing countries. It is neces- 
sary however to improve the quality and try to lower the costs of produc- 
tion. I11 view of the precarious position of breeders in these countries it is 
readily understandable that it is difficult for them to reach so complex and so 
varied ends, specially since they must keep up the herds at any price, not 
taking into account direct profits alone but also the indirect profits appertaining 
to agriculture as a whole. 

The effects of the grain crisis show that fluctuations in external conditions 
have a slower and less profound influence on arable than on stock farming. 
In fact, in spite of the unfavourable conditions resulting from the grain crisis 
the acreage under grain crops has scarcely diminished. On the contrary for 
stock farming the consequences of a bad time are serious and generally lead 
to an immediate reduction in breeding and a fall in numbers and in quality, 
which not only means a diminution in income and in national revenue but 
causes also a realisation of capital among farmers by reducing their annual 
receipts to those obtained from their crops. livestock being the only means 
of obtaining profit from a great quantity of produce and waste products which 
are not usually put 011 the market, a restriction in stock farming constitutes 
an economic injury. Moreover, the shortage of manure afiects crop production 
and hence has a repercussion on agriculture as a whole. 

* # * 

From the preceding discussion it is abundantly clear that it is not easy 
to give an exact idea of the tendenees and prospects of the fat stock industry 
in the Danubian countries. The economic situation and the highly unstable 
commercial policy of the present time may from one day to the next create 
conditions highly favourable to one branch of production and ruin the possi- 
bilities of another. It will suffice to mention in this connexion the measures 
of commercial policy and veterinary legislation which often paralyse one branch 
of stock breeding in a country and encourage another. Hence it would appear 
that as regards stock farming in the Danubian countries, the lack of stability 
is one of the most seriously adverse factors preventing a normal development, 

R. Moskovits. 



AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Miscellanea. 

Industries of Plant Products 

Activated chars and decoloration of the juices in sugar manufacture. — 
A long report by ZalESKX, of the Central Laboratory of the Sugar Institute of Poland, 
discusses recent improvements introduced into the technique of decolorizing juices 
in the sugar factory by means of activated chars (“ Carboraffin I ”, “Standard No- 
rit ”, etc.), which can replace the more costly animal char with technical as well as 
economic advantage. 

In both the mixed and combined processes the exhaustion of the char is carried 
to the maximum and the filtered juices are clear and brilliant. 

The first parts of the filtrate can be used in the refinery for clearing, the juice 
being sufficiently concentrated and pure, whereas with animal char the juice is too 
dilute. 

Technique of the mixed process. — A layer of cold activated char is laid on the filter. 
The juice to be bleached is previously mixed with char which has already been used 
and revived by decantation or regeneration. In this way the utilisation of the fresh 
char is carried further, because it is preserved from fouling by the layer of regenerated 
char which enters with the juice. Further, any inequalities in the layer are smoothed 
out and poor filtration and unequal decoloration are prevented. 

Amongst recent improvements in the process may be mentioned : — (i) regulation 
of the pressure on the filters by a simple device winch automatically regulates the 
pressure if there is an interruption in the arrival of the juice ; (2) addition of rege- 
nerated char to the juice during concentration by filtering after evaporation. This 
gives the best decolorizing, facilitates boiling and gives a maximum utilisation of 
the char. 

Acid chars are neutralised by small quantities of Na 2 C 0 3 and then treated with 
a current of S 0 2 , as in the customary carbonatation and sulphitation. 

Regeneration of used char is effected by 3 methods: — (1) decantation (washing) ; 
(2) chemical regeneration by crashing with HC 1 (5-10 % of the weight of the char) 
and subsequent washing with water ; (3) thermic regeneration, which is used in large 
refineries by treating the char in special closed furnaces at 200-300°. 

Three processes are shown in diagramatic form: — (1) with fresh char only; 
(2) with fresh char and washed char ; (3) with fresh char and regenerated char - the 
process which has given the best results. The quantity of char used (Standard Norit 
or Carboraffin) in the sugar factory with the first process was from o. 1-0.2 % according 
to the weight of white sugar produced or refined. The second and third processes 
required 0.08 % of Norit and 0.06 % of Carboraffin in sugar production and 0.1% 
of each in refining. 

( La Betterave , Paris 1932, No. 557). 

Industrial refrigeration of wines. — The following is a brief summary of the 
effects of refrigeration of wine: — 

(1) Stabilisation. — The bitartrate and similar salts are precipitated by super- 
saturation by maintaining the wine at a temperature as near as possible to its freezing 
point, so as to prevent any precipitation or clouding caused by a furthers accidental 
cooling. 
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(2) Clarification . — The general precipitation which takes place in the wine 
carries away all the superfluous elements found in suspension. Further, freezing 
produces coagulation of the pectic substances, followed by a slow deposit which 
precipitates the majority of the microorganisms present. 

(3) Development of the bouquet . — The development of the bouquet is due to 
absorption of oxygen from the air, favoured by the low temperature, which causes also 
a deferrisation (transformation of ferrous salts into precipitable ferric salts) so as to give 
aged wines possessing the qualities demanded on the market. 

The chief purpose of refrigeration being the precipitation of superfluous salts 
it might be thought that the best method would be to imitate nature and that wine 
cooled to a given temperature would not become turbid again if subjected to a second 
reduction of temperature. But this is not the case, for the solubility of the salts of 
wine depends on the speed of cooling. 

A wane cooled to -5 0 slowly has not the same content in dissolved salts as when 
it is cooled rapidly to the same temperature. Consequently a wine cooled slowly, 
say to -6°, filtered, then warmed and re-cooled to -3 0 will give a further precipitation. 
A cooled wine immediately separates out a certain quantity of crystals, holding in 
suspension microscopic crystals for which the usual filters are inadequate. 

• To allow of the enlarging of the crystals by accumulation and to help coagulation 
of the substances in excess the wine must be allowed to stand, absolutely without move- 
ment ; it must also be kept at a constant teihperature and as low as possible, so as to 
avoid re-solution and the resulting rise of temperature; tins is attained by the use of 
isothermic vats with a compensating device. 

Wine is at its maximum density at o°, therefore in an isothermic vat in which 
the temperature is maintained at between 4 0 and 5 0 below zero, the coldest wine is 
above and the wannest in the lower part of the vat. Thus it is necessary to cool 
from below. This fact has resulted in a patent (Tottereau) concerning the use of a 
cold plate at the bottom of isothermic vats, which has constituted a notable progress 
in the technique of the refrigeration of wine. 

It seems that partial congelation of the wine must not be made use of. In fact 
the ice crystals float and accumulate in the upper part of the isothennic vat ; if they 
melt in consequence of heat entering from outside there will result a fall of temperature 
at the top, which is opposed to the maintenance of a uniform temperature throughout 
the whole mass. 

Thus it is necessary to cool wine in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
freezing point but without exceeding it, so as to avoid dissociation of the delicate 
liquid. 

Irregularities in direct expansion do not allow of refrigeration with complete accu- 
racy, and the presence of ice oil the walls associated with the special nature Of the sur- 
faces of exchange reduces their power of transmission . A wide difference is thus required 
between the temperature of expansion and the temperature desired for the cooled wine. 
In practice it is found necessary to expand at -1 5 0 or ~i6° to cool the wine to -3°, though 
at the “ Grandes Caves Phoceennes at Marseilles expansion is now effected at — 12 0 
or -13° ter obtain the same result, because of the use of an intermediary non-freezing 
liquid (Tottereau process). 

This process offers the further advantages of uniform refrigeration without freezing, 
a higher yield and automatic regulation by means of the non-freezing liquid. 

The wine thus obtained is perfectly stable, clear and, owing to the lightening pro- 
duced by the reduced temperature and oxidation, it acquires a certain ageing which 
is appreciable to the eye and palate. 
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The most profound change in the wine, as shown by numbers of analyses, is a 
reduction in the cream of tartar content (about 0.8 % 0 for the red wines and about 
0.3 %o for the white wines analysed) and the wine is perfectly fit to undergo its second 
phase of ageing which takes place in the. bottle. 

(Revue General du Froid , 'Paris, May 1932). 

Pktror and Dieser oir from cracking of parm oir. — A study of this question 
carried out by J. C. MORR.ER, G. Egroff and W. F. Faragher has shown the possibility 
of utilising palm oil as a source of petrol in countries where the production of the raw 
material is under direct agricultural control. 

The palm oils used were that from Sumatra (clear orange, free fatty acids 6 %) 
and that from the Niger (reddish brown, free fatty acids 50 %). The oils were cracked 
at 426° with a pressure of 136 lbs, giving the cracked distillate, gas and coke. The 
same was effected with Sumatra oil at a pressure of 75 lbs per sq. in. and with Niger 
oil at a pressure of 50 lbs. 

Yield. — Cracking Sumatra oil gave a yield of 62 % of motor spirit and 11.6 % 
of Diesel oil. The Niger oil gave 71% motor spirit and 9.5% Diesel oil. The 
cracked distillates of palm oil after refining give colourless spirits, non-corrosive and 
containing no detectable sulphur and are thus suitable as fuel for internal combustion 
engines. The hydrocarbons resulting from pyrolysis of palm oil belong to 4 main 
groups: — olefins, aromatics, naphthenes and paraffins, 

[Les Matures Grasses, le Petrole et ses derives, Paris 1932, No. 290). 

Industries of Animar Products 

On the reration between the content in impurities and the content in 
BACTERIA OF mirk. — - Studies carried out at the Federal Establishment of the Dairy 
Industry and Bacteriology of the Lfiebefeld (Berne) on the relation between the content 
in impurities and in bacteria of milk, have shown that impurities from faecal matter 
(fresh) have a less unfavourable influence on the bacterial content and on the keeping 
capacity of milk than is generally supposed. It has been found that a high bacterial 
content and consequent poor keeping capacity are due primarily to the milking 
machines and transport cans and to inadequate cooling, and only secondly to lack of 
cleanliness in milking. The most scrupulous cleanliness in all stages of handling milk, 
including milking, are however recommended. 

(J. Baumann, Schweizerisehe Milchseitung, Nr. 72, 1932). 

Butter making with whore mirk. — Experiments have been carried out at the 
Physics Institute of the " Preussische Versuchs- u. Forscliimgsaiistalt flit Mllcliwirt- 
schaft in Kiel ” by Ordf:nburg and Reinhard to study the influence of the butter- 
making process, temperature during the process and the degree of acidity of the whole 
milk on the fat content of the buttermilk and 011 the quality of the butter. The follow- 
ing results were reached: — (1) As the best process for making butter from whole 
milk it is recommended to use whole milk having an acid content of about 25 S.-H., 
cooled to 12 0 and left thus for acidification to take place. It is not important for 
whole milk to be cooled to very low temperature, or by cold water, after pasteurisation. 
This process gives a minimum fat content in the buttermilk and butter of as good quality 
as possible. (2) Whole milk should be acidified normally to 34 S.-H. Over-acidity 
may slightly reduce the fat content of the buttermilk but the quality of the butter is 
unaffected. Less than normal acidity is not to be recommended. (3) The tem- 
perature for butter-making from whole milk is slightly higher than for cream. It varies 
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also with the consistency of the fat ; in summer it is about 14-16° C and in winter about 
1 3 ° C, The inconvenience of a too-prolonged process is less great for whole milk than 
for cream. (4) Whole milk always gives a good quality butter. (5) If the milk to be 
used contains only 1 % of butter fat butter-making is not advisable, but above 2 % 
it is always possible to obtain butter. The temperature must be kept lower the higher 
the fat content of the milk to give a satisfactory yield. When suitable temperatures 
are maintained no marked differences are observable in the fat content of the buttermilk 
whether whole milk or cream is used. (6) With whole milk there is a lower percentage 
of fat in the buttermilk because of the greater bulk of buttermilk. 

Whole milk should thus be used for butter-making only in the following cases: — - 
(1) The quantity of milk and cream available is scarcely sufficient to supply the re- 
quired quantity of buttermilk ; (2) the buttermilk obtained from churned slum milk 
(“ geschlagene Buttennilch ,? ) is not marketable ; (3) the buttermilk from whole milk 
fetches a price which makes the inevitable loss of fat negligible. 

( M i Ich w irtsch a fill c h e Zeitung, Wien 1932, Nr. I7 a , p. 533). 


Maturation of Gorggnzota cheese. — E. Savini has investigated a method of 
shortening the time required for maturing Gorgonzola cheese by adding cultures of 
Penicilliimi prepared by the Serotherapeutic Institute of Milan on the Carbone process. 
A gain of about a month has been successfully achieved without any adverse effect 
on the cheese. The method has the additional advantage that the green coloration, 
which is sometimes defective with the usual process, never fails to appear. 

(Latte e Latticini , Roma 1932, n. 3). 

E. G. and G. S. 


BOOK NOTICES * 


Pur Farming. 


Maeiner F., Pe Iztierk va nk heiten, 342 p., Riga 1930, Verlag der Buchhandlung G. 
Lbfiler. 

[The present volume is the first of a series which is to form an Encyclopaedia 
of the fur farming industry. This volume, which deals wfith the diseases of fur yielding 
animals, presages well for the success of the whole. The diseases are described under 
three headings: (1) organic diseases, (2) contagious diseases, (3) parasitic diseases 
A fourth chapter deals with aspects of hygiene in fur farming. A supplement at the. 
end of the volume contains an interesting account of vitarnines and deficiency diseases 
in relation to feeding on the fur farm]. 

S. T. ' 


Farm B u i 1 d i n g s . 


D. N. McHardy, Modern Farm Buildings, London 1932, Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, 227 p., 84 figs. 

[The book, as a whole, is designed not only for the landowner or farmer who wishes 
to improve or replace his buildings, and the builder who may have the carrying out of 
the contract, but also for students sitting for diploma and degree examinations in which 
farm building construction is part of the syllabus. In the first part the principles of 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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const, ruction are described in non-technical language in order to serve as a guide to tlmse 
who wish to carry out simpler types of work with the aid of their own employees. Secondly 
a number of chapters is devoted to the principles of design applicable to the various 
classes of building. Contents : I. 'Plan Drawing ~ II. Concrete - III. Concrete Construc- 
tion - IV. Brickwork. - V. Roofing Materials - VI. Carpentry and Joinery - VII. 
Drainage ~ VIII. Water Supply - IX. Righting - X. Business Considerations - XI. 
Cowsheds — XII. Dairy Buildings - XIII. Housing Dry Cattle — XIV. Stables, Cart 
and Implement Sheds - XV. Construction of Piggeries - XVI. Food Supplies and 
Crop Storage - XVII. Miscellaneous Structures - XVIII. Modernising Old Buildings - 
XIX. Repairs and Upkeep - XX. Form of Contract Agreement]. 

H. J. H. 


Farm Machines. 


DUNCKER C. H. unci N. R. Wairem. Vorbedingungen des Maschineneinsatzes auf 
amerik anise hen mid dents c hen Betrieben. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1932, Sonderabdruck aus 
Landwirtschaftliche J ahrbucher, 75, Band, Heft 6. 

[This work on the use of machines on American and German farms explains the 
reason for the different lines along which mechanisation has in many cases developed 
in the two countries and shows how far American machines and methods can be 
successfully adapted to Central European conditions]. 

H. J , H. 


Jasny N., Der Schlepper in der Landwirtschaft , seine Wirtschaftlichkeit und welt - 
wirtschaftliche Bedeutung , 155 p., Berlin, Paul Parey, 1932. Sonderheft der Berichte 
fiber Landwirtschaft. 

[The fundamental change brought into arable fanning by mechanisation in general 
and more particularly by machine traction is not yet fully recognised and it is not yet 
known exactly how far the progress in technique can be rationally utilised in diverse 
natural and economic conditions, nor what modifications should be introduced ill farm 
management and the effects of such changes on the general world economy and on 
the competition between countries. 

This work on The Tractor in Agriculture is a contribution to the study of these 
problems. It is shown that it is of fundamental importance for the economic prac- 
ticability of the tractor that the use of traction, whether mechanical or animal, shall 
be intensive. The more intensive the work in a given time the more will be the eco- 
nomic advantage of the tractor over the horse. Wages are also an influential factor 
in the economics of the tractor, though more indirectly by affecting crop rotation and 
the intensive utilisation of the tractor than directly by influencing costs of traction. 
The two points of view are criticalh r examined and part of the volume is devoted to the 
spreading of the use of tractors and their economic practicability in different countries] . 

H. J. H. 


FORESTRY 

Grazing as a Problem in Forestry. 

The problem of the limits within which grazing can be allowed without 
risk to the proper conservation of the forests is very old and up to the present 
it has rarely been found possible to solve it on purely technical lines. Con- 
siderations of a general economic and also social order have almost universally 
stood in the way of any consistent policy. 
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It is to be noted further that the degree of seriousness of the effects of 
grazing vary in accordance with the climate of the. various countries. 

Thus it is in countries with temperate or hot climates that the risks of 
grazing are most marked on account of the special difficulties inherent in forest 
regeneration, while it is precisely in such countries that the constant extension 
of the cultivation of important crops on the fertile plain lands causes pasturing 
to be increasingly diverted to the mountains and to higher ground where the 
forests are to be found. 

In countries with a cold or damp climate, pasturing seems to have been 
developed as regards the use of plain or mountain areas with a better sense 
of proportion. Where the conditions for forest -regeneration are most satisfac- 
tory and just consideration is given to the chief factors, including nature of 
the stock, age of stands, duration of the x>eriod of grazing on the same area 
and, more particularly, the careful assessment of the grazing capacity of each 
unit of area, a genuine effort has been made to reconcile the interests both 
of the grazing and of the forest industries. In such cases stock-raising require- 
ments seem to be mainly supplied by local resources apart from the forests 
and it is possible to make any particular adjustments that may be necessary. 

It is a quite different matter in regions wdiere pasturing from its beginning 
is made to depend almost entirely upon the forests. In such conditions the 
constant increase of grazing might well bring about a complete destruction 
of the forests of the district and at the same time economic disaster for the 
inhabitants. 

These phenomena have characterised all stages of history and the regener. 
ation of forest areas which have suffered from excessive grazing has in the 
past encountered all kinds of difficulties as it does still to-day. At the same 
time it appears that any action on the part of experts and of public authorities 
frequently meets with local resistance in various forms and often springing from 
ancient usages. 

A careful analysis of the different kinds of mischief caused by forest grazing 
would in most cases fully justify the strictest limitation of the extent to which 
pasturage can be admitted at all. 

Observers are as a rule particularly concerned with the direct damage 
caused by grazing, although recently there has been a growing tendency to 
pay attention to its indirect results which constitute the real danger. 

Indirect damage begins with the forest soil itself. It mainly originated in 
the trampling of the animals, the effects being by no means always in pro- 
portion to their size or weight, each kind behaving in its own way as it passes 
from one |>lace to another. The number of wanderings during the same 
period and over any given area varies with the degree of energy of the parti- 
cular kind of animal and the footmarks of the different species affect differently 
even the same forest surface according to the lightness or the reverse of the 
tread in each case. 

The frequent passage of animals over the surface has effects which vary 
according to the degree of the gradient. The geological character and the 
mineral basis of soils, through their influence on the soil-making qualities of 
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the surface layers, are also of importance and in certain cases make it absol- 
utely necessary to prohibit grazing altogether. 

The goat for instance is a voracious feeder but does not stay for any long 
time in any one place, even if it provides abundance of food, A goat's hoof 
presses heavily on the surface in which it leaves deep holes ; at the same time 
the goat moves about very quickly and constantly returns to the same spot. 
Thus it comes about that goat trampling nearly always leads to serious results 
particularly as a goat is able to stand, upright 011 the most difficult ground. 

On the other hand the ways of sheep are quite different. They seem to 
prefer to browse for a long time in the same place and as a rule the mischief 
they cause to the surface appears to be less serious than that brought about 
by goats. 

Cattle require a large amount of fodder every day and therefore they are 
as a rule obliged to look for somewhat extensive pasture areas. The results 
of cattle grazing are ordinarily not very serious for forest soils, except where 
the ground slopes steeply. 

A. H. Unwin (Great Britain) has described the results of goat trampling 
in its relation to the rnineralogical character and the stage of the evolution of 
the soil of wooded surfaces which are grazed by goats. He calls attention to 
the fact that, where the slope is strongly marked, the soil layer is usually 
thin and can only be properly maintained through a quite regular, gradual and 
slow drainage of the rain water. Goat grazing on such soils affects the soil 
layers 'immediately below tne loose surface and close to the bedrock, and in 
these circumstances there is no possibility of any resilient reaction at the lower 
level. Thus the disturbance of the surface will have effects of a more or less 
immediate character which it will be a very difficult matter to remedy. Sooner 
or later the soil will suffer from the consequences of accelerated erosion, the 
first of which will be a diminution of the general power of resistance of the 
stands to external risks and the process of natural regeneration will be to an 
increasing degree impeded. Thus should a forest fire occur the general condi- 
tions for the conservation of the forest growth on the grazed-over areas will 
be rendered particularly unfavourable. 

R. B. MirmRn (United States) has carried out grazing experiments over 
a defined area of forest land. For this purpose he took two acres of loblolly 
pine {Firms Taeda U.) forest in full vitality and the result of natural sowing, 
which he divided into four lots. The surface of the first was burnt over and 
then browsed for five years by small stock. The second was suitably browsed 
but not burnt over. The third was burnt over lightly each year but not browsed. 
The remaining parcel was used as a control and neither burnt over nor 
browsed. Care was exercised to select a place where growth was uniform and 
abundant, and where regularly spaced mother-trees gave adequate shelter. 
The results of the trials were as follows : all reproduction growth was stopped 
on the first lot where two loblolbg seedlings only remained, having escaped 
from the effects of browsing in consequence of their rapid growth ; on the 
second plot most of the seedlings had disappeared and those which remained 
were seriously damaged ; on the third plot the annual burnings had no direct 



effect on reproduction, though upward growth of the young trees was retarded, 
the yellow pines (Pinas Echinaia Mill.) alone shewing themselves unable to 
withstand the effects of the fire. The fourth lot showed no signs of damage 
and light burnings made after the fifth year of the experiment, which was the 
seventh after the original sowing, were also innocuous even to the yellow pines, 
of which a small number were intermingled with the predominant variety. 

N. G, Pring, a British Forest Officer in the Punjab has made certain 
experiments in connection wdth the damage caused by sheep turned out to 
pasture in the forests. After reviewing the results of allowing sheep to browse 
on young cedar and fir, he was in a position to say that the damage caused 
to the trees was almost imperceptible. On one reproduction plot of 2 years 
old fir saplings no harm at all had been experienced after two consecutive 
years of pasturing, while at the' same time the effects of trampling were also 
hardly noticeable on account of the abundant soil covering with grass and scrub 
(Spiraea Lindleyana, Salvia glutinosa ) . He however also states that, even if 
sheep grazing is not prejudicial as regards conifers, it is harmful for broad-leaved 
varieties so that the first named may be regarded as protected at the expense 
of the second. At the same time in the conditions prevailing in many parts 
of the Punjab, leave to graze sheep at times when normal pasturing is difficult 
is a great boon to the inhabitants of the wooded areas, and it might be possible 
through a regular system of sheep grazing considerably to diminish fire risks 
through the establishment of fire lines. 

C. G. Trevor, himself also a member of the Indian Forest Service, is 
not entirely in agreement with these views and is of opinion that a chir pine 
(Pinus longifolia) district does not supply good winter grazing for sheep, which 
prefer open pastures with abundant fine grass. If the3 r are introduced into 
forest lands, when driven by hunger, they will browse shrubs in the same 
way as goats and the kind of grass which is useful for cattle is quite unsuitable 
for flocks. He feels too that as regards the risks of forest grazing, it is a great 
mistake to be over dogmatic. 

In certain cases grazing may inhibit reproduction altogether, in others it 
does no harm and natural regeneration proceeds normally. In all cases the 
amount of grazing that can, be borne by the unit of forest area must be carefully 
considered. The whole question is one of degree and, if grazing is practised to 
excess, even the best upland and mountain pastures may be ruined. In British 
India, this fact is confirmed by the plot experiments made by the Forest Research 
Institute under the direction of Professor Troop and the writer here quoted. 

Apart from the opinions to which reference has been made above which 
are the result of recent experiments and observations, mention may be made 
of a historic case of a general character described by M. Beky of Hungary. 
After stating that on the cultivated plain of Hungary there appears to be always 
an insufficiency of pasturage, he calls particular attention to the fact that in 
order to remedy this state of affairs, recourse has been had to seasonal pasturing 
on the cultivated area during the following period and that thereby the general 
fertility of the lands grazed has been seriously prejudiced. According to M. 
Beky the results on the soil of trampling by herds and flocks for even so short 
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a period as a month can only be made good by a complete repose for at least 
three y'ears. Trampling on the afforested lands is even more serious as it 
cannot be remedied by ploughing or man arings. As a rule the reduction of forest 
growth through the effects of grazing and the consequent retarding or deterio- 
ration of reproduction represent a financial loss which is higher than the returns 
obtained by the stock farmers. 

During the first half of the 19th century at the time, of the abolition of 
feudal rights, a division of the land was made in favour of the class formerly 
liable to forced labour (la corvee), when 'it was arranged that each parcel of 
fertile agricultural land should have a corresponding area of less valuable land 
for pasture and of poor land for forestry, the maintenance of the forests on 
the last named areas being made compulsory. In the course of time excessive 
grazing almost entirety ruined the pasture lands while the lower quality soils, 
set apart for forestry, gradually became enriched. There is to-day a movement 
to establish forest on the worn out pastures and facilities for this purpose are 
being sought, but it seems unlikely that the support of the authorities will be 
forthcoming owing to the expense involved and the dubious prospects of success. 

State intervention, with the object of the prevention of damage by excessive 
grazing, is generally found to date back to quite early times but it has rarely 
given completely satisfactory results. Inasmuch as the facilities for grazing 
on forest lands must necessarily be on a small scale and kept within fixed limits, 
it was practically inevitable that there should be great difficulty in maintaining 
consistent management schemes because of the need for allowing freedom for 
progressive local development in stock breeding, either on account of the growth 
of the population or of other economic factors. Hence in most cases the prin- 
ciple of using forest lands regularly in connection with stock breeding is in 
practice ver3 r dangerous. 

At the present time there is a distinct tendency towards a more accurate 
determination of certain general rules. Grazing is now increasingly being pro- 
hibited in national and protection forests ; at the same time in most countries 
the use of forests belonging to institutions or to private individuals is being 
property regulated with special regard to the maintenance of conditions favour- 
able to sound forest regeneration. Efforts are also being made to increase the 
fertility and capacity of the pasture lands already in use apart from forest lands 
by improvements in methods of cultivation and in actual grazing technique, 
so as to make up to the cattle breaders for the disturbance caused by the wide 
scale application of the systematic regulation of grazing facilities. 

It is generally recognised that goat grazing in forests is fraught with such 
disastrous consequences as to make it desirable to oppose as strongly as possible 
any further increase of the practice. It has become increasingly clear that eco- 
nomically goat breeding gives negative results, while at the same time in recent 
years the increase in their numbers in all parts of the world is beginning to 
assume alarming proportions. 

Prof. Agostini (Italy), after examining a wide range of documents, has been 
able to construct statistics for the increase of the number of goats in most 
of the inhabited areas of the world. His investigations shew r that, on the 100 
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millions of square kilometres for which his information was available, there were 
177 millions of goats and 600 millions of sheep. During the last 20 years 
about half the world showed a general increase wdilch may be estimated to amount 
to 13.3 % for goats and 8.8 % for sheep. . In his opinion, if figures could be 
obtained for the world as a whole, the increase, in relation to the growth of 
population, would be much higher for goats than for sheep. 

In the matter of the numbers of goats per square kilometre in the different 
continents, it may be stated that Asia heads the list with 6.8 ; then, follows 
Europe (excluding the Europe-in-Asia area of the U. S. S. R. and Turkey) with 
4.5 ; the corresponding figure for Africa is 2.2, for South America 0.8, for North 
and Central America 0.5, wdiile for Oceania the figure is almost inappreciable, 
being less than 0.1. 

The percentage of these variations at the end of the period considered and 
according to continents is the following : Europe + 19.4 % — Asia + 19.6 % — 
Africa + 9.2 % — America (North and Central) + 79.2 % — South America 
— 24.8 % — Oceania -25.S %. In Europe the increase is most marked in the 
II, S. S. R., followed by a group containing Germany, Greece, Italy and Spain 
while the increases in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Norway, Portugal and 
Yugoslavia are less important. In the other continents the chief variations 
are to be found in the following countries in order of importance : as regards 
increases, British India, Mexico and Morocco ; as regards diminutions, Brazil, 
the Union of South Africa and the Lesser Antilles, 

No precise information as to the causes of these variations is available, but 
in general it may be considered that they are closely connected with a certain 
weakening of control very generally manifested to a greater or less degree during 
the war as also to the high prices obtainable for certain of the products of stock 
breeding* 

As regards remedial policies, one cardinal point must be constantly borne 
in mind, namely that the basic needs of the inhabitants of grazing areas must 
be safeguarded though every care must be taken to avoid anti -economic methods. 

In France the principles that find favour may be thus summarised. Grazing 
in the forest areas should be regarded as permissible as a benefit for the inhabitants, 
but it cannot be allowed that beneficiaries of this order should make a business 
out of such grazing. The inhabitants should be considered simply as having a 
usufruct in forest products and no exception to this rule should be allowed, since 
if they were perfectly free they might thereby gain certain temporary advantages 
at the expense of the general well-being and of a just balance in the economic life 
of the locality. 

In Italy the recent alarming development of goat breeding is absolutely 
contrary to the pressing need for the protection of mountain soils against erosion. 
In practice any further development of goat grazing in the forests or on the areas 
under protective bush growths would nullify the special efforts that have been 
made to protect the mountain soils, whether by improving the quality of the trees 
or by regeneration through replanting. The improvement of the mountain 
uplands, which is generously aided by the State, tends to make good the distur- 
bance in pasturing work which is likely to arise when the forests are relieved of 
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a very risky easement. A special taxis payable on goats grazed on areas where 
such grazing lias been duly authorised. 

In Austria, Germany and Switzerland, countries in which climatic conditions 
make it generally possible to carry on stock raising outside the forest areas, the 
difficulties encountered elsewhere are not seriously felt and forest grazing is well 
controlled. In these countries the forest officers’ policy, which has the support 
of public opinion, is favourable to the exclusion of human beings and animals 
from the forests. Quite exceptionally permission is given to graze goats, on a 
strictly limited scale and at certain seasons, in old oak and beech forests. 

I11 Rumania the time does not seem to be as yet ripe for any radical policy 
of an industrialised forestry system properly freed from grazing servitudes. The 
practice of burning afforested or bush lands in order to increase the grazing area 
still persists. On the other hand the grazing of sheep and goats in the Stat e 
Forests is strictly prohibited. * 

The injurious results of forest grazing are still very obvious and wide spread 
in Greece; where however the forestry service and the more intelligent public are 
definitely in favour of the reconstitution and preservation of the forests on the 
ground that they are a more important economic factor than grazing. Unfortun- 
ately however the prevailing conditions of economic life in the moutain areas 
make any wide application of the general principle extremely difficult. 

Forest grazing is in the United. States considered as an exceptional means 
of aiding the stock breeding industry to overcome temporary difficulties. Studies 
of each type of forest have been made with the object of determining its capacity 
to tolerate grazing at different ages, and the National Forests are carefully pro- 
tected. In the States forest fires are more feared than the results of grazing but* 
thanks to the methods adopted for determining the degree to which different 
types of forest growths can tolerate grazing, it is always possible to regulate 
grazing restrictions as regards areas that have been burnt over. In this country 
there is a clear tendency, in dealing with the problems of the protection of the 
forest against external risks, to rely after adequate experimental work, on 
scientific principles duly tested in practice before they are given any general 
application. 

In countries with dry climates, where the type of vegetation gives the soil 
poor protection against drought, it is generally believed that grazing in the forests 
^should be absolutely forbidden. The experience of a number of Dominions and 
Colonies shows however that the regulation of free pasturing is not a practical 
possibility and hence, where conditions are favourable, the establishment of defi- 
nite pasture lands outside the forests is recommended as it is only by such indirect 
methods that any solution of the problem can be found. In British India, Algeria, 
Macedonia and Cyprus a fair amount of progress has been made by organising 
grazing facilities as far as possible outside the forests. 

Ribbentrop, of the Indian Forest Service, states that British Forest Officers 
in India have to encounter difficulties far more serious than their colleagues in 
Europe. From time immemorial the natives have been accustomed to graze their 
cattle, sheep and even goats wherever they pleased on all waste lands and forests. 
Efforts were made in the first instance gradually to effect a change in these habits 
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so as to bring about an accommodation between the acknowledged needs of the 
native population and the no less urgent call to protect the forest areas, as it is 
in the best interest of the State to utilise its Forest resources to the utmost of 
their capacity. There can be no justification for leaving the Forest to the mercy 
of forms of exploitation originating in local customs, which cannot in the long 
run tend to the betterment of the standard of living of the population. On the 
other hand special care must be taken to secure the regeneration and restoration 
of the forest areas that have suffered severely from continuous and excessive 
grazing. Stock raising can be successfully developed without any undue inter- 
ference with the forests. 

From the above considerations it may be gathered that the most practical 
method of checking the further spread of forest grazing lies in the prevention 
of the permanent use of the woods as auxiliary pasturage, which is better provided 
by the soils naturally adapted to the purpose. Where the development of stock 
raising is of special importance, it is the wiser policy to sacrifice certain wooded 
areas rather than to have recourse to any hazardous form of compromise. Hence 
the principles that have been enunciated are by no means intended to impose 
checks on the stock breeding industry, which is likely to find its best chances of 
success in the careful choice of types of stock specially adapted to local conditions 
and in the cultivation methods required for the maintenance 01* for the increase 
of the yield capacity of lands solely given over to stock raising. 

In a large number of countries the serious consequences of the grazing that 
has taken place in the past, which now make it necessary to reconstitute the forests 
affected, calls for immediate attention. Hence it is necessary to bring the public 
to realise that, as forest protection is a duty incumbent on all States, the author- 
ities should be able to rely on their assistance to this end, instead of remaining 
content with maintaining practices that are not really advantageous in the long 
run and are far from being in accord with economic principles as understood at 
the present time. 

Any system that makes for delay in restoring the forests, first damaged by 
grazing and later by fires and erosion, tends to reduce them to a condition of de- 
generation that may well become irremediable and fatal. 

S. Cabianca. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 

The Organisation of Experimental Tobacco Growing in Spain, 

The Tobacco Culture Service in Spain is under the direction of M. Horacio 
Torres de la Serna, to whom we are indebted for the following information 
regarding the organisation and development of this important Service. 

The Service comprises the following organisations :• — 

(1) The Administrative Centre, completed by the. Research, Technical, 
Statistical and other Sections, with its headquarters at Madrid. 

(2) The Services of Technical Inspection which exist in each of the 
following zones : Northern Spain, Caceres, Seville, Cordoba -Malaga, Gienada, 
Valencia-Murcia and Catalonia-Balearic Islands ; with headquarters at Villadolid, 
Plasencia, Seville, Cordoba, Grenada, Valencia and Barcelona. 

(3) Six experimental jfiantations under the Services of Inspection, 
situated respectively at Torrelavega (Santander), Navalm oral dela Mata (Caceres), 
Seville, Grenada, Puebla de Farnals (Valencia) and Tortosa (Tarragona). 

(4) Three fermentation centres situated at Malaga, Grenada and Naval- 
moral de la Mata (Caceres). 

(5) .Demonstration fields in a number of villages in various regions. 

The Service was established in 1919, with an organisation similar to the 

present one, but was revised and adapted to national requirements by the Law 
of 26 July 1929. 

The annual budget is about two million pesetas, the funds coming from the 
tobacco duties . 

Each experimental field has an area of about two hectares. 

The personnel engaged in the Service includes : — 

(1) 16 agricultural graduates in charge of the administration of the Service, 
of the research section and laboratories, of the technical and statistical sections, 
of the district inspection services and of the fermentation centres ; 

(2) 5 assistants belonging to the agronomic Service : one attached to 
the general Secretariat and the others to the experimental fields ; 

(3) 24 keepers who for the most part are agricultural experts ; these are 
divided among the regions to give agricultural instruction, inspect the crops, 
levy the taxes on tobacco plants and check contraband traffic. 

There are also foremen and labourers. All this personnel is permanent. 

All the Services under the Administration are provided with modern equip- 
ment, In each fermentation centre there is a complete plant for curing and 
fermenting tobacco of the « Re-drying » type belonging to the Proctar system 
which is widely used in North America* 

' Tec. it ' 1w.pI 
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The present plan of work is extensive and the Service is at the moment very 
active. All the problems of tobacco cultivation are under study and a scheme 
of experiments has been planned. 

The questions of technique with which they are concerned are to improve 
and select varieties and to adopt those best suited to a given zone ; to classify 
the soils that are most suited to tobacco growing and so to obtain a chart of the 
tobacco soils of Spain ; to decide on the best time for picking and to give advice 
on cultivation ; to diffuse the best cultural practices (fertilisers, tillage, irrigation,, 
etc.) ; to effect cross -pollination to obtain plants corresponding to given conditions : 
to construct, and promote the use of, curing plant adapted for the first stages of 
the treatment of tobacco. 

On the experimental fields the activities are as follows :-™~ 

(1) Selection of seed for the cultivation of mother-plants with regard 
to size, colour and density, which must correspond as exactly as possible with 
those of the varieties studied ; 

(2) Treatments of seed for activating germination, for disinfection and 
protection ; 

(3) Selection and preparation of the ground for seed production ; 

(4) Selection of the plants that are most vigorous and true to type ; 

(5) Construction of shelters, props and other means of artificial protection 
to prevent malformation of plants and falling of the flowering stems ; 

(6) Bagging and otherwise covering flowers and fruits when there are 
plants of other varieties in the vicinity, to prevent possible hybridisation ; 

(7) Removal of flowers not conforming with the varietal characteristics ; 

(8) Picking, natural and artificial curing and cleaning ; 

(9) Determination of germinating capacity at different degrees of matu- 
rity and at different seasons ; 

(10) Study of cultural practices, irrigation, topping, trials of complete 
and other fertilisers, green manures, etc. ; 

(11) Experiments in protection from diseases and pests, trying, for 
instance, sowing in paper pots or cartons in accordance with the Italian method 
of control of the « xosquilla 

Certain special investigations are also being carried on, namely, a study of the 
influence of solar rays from different parts of the spectrum on acceleration of germi- 
nation; artificial heating of seed beds or covering with powdered tobacco; tobacco 
growing under shade of sunflowers, hops and olives; tobacco growing under muslin; 
sowing directly in the field; study of new hybrids, Havanensis x Purpurea, etc. 

The Research Section with its laboratories is divided into 3 branches : — 

{A) Agronomy, Phytopathology and Genetics. 

( B ) Analysis and Microbiology, 

(C) Laboratories. 

This section is intended more particularly for the study of : — 

(а) Regional characteristics : soil, climate, etc, ; 

(б) Influence of fertilisers on the properties of the tobacco (mainly con- 
cerned with nitrogenous and potash fertilisers) ; 

(c) Tobacco diseases, their prevention and control ; 
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(d) Biometric study of the varieties most acclimatised to the country 
and selection of home-grown seed to obtain pure lines and lines possessing standard 
characteristics ; 

(e) Improvement of the varieties most rich in nicotine for industrial 
extraction of the alkaloid ; 

(/) Artificial hybridisation to produce new varieties with given charac- 
teristics ; 

(g) Physical analysis of tobacco leaf (dimensions, thickness, density, 
separation and angle of the veins, hygroscopicity, combustibility, elasticity); 

(h) Chemical analysis (content in nicotine, potash and nitrates, pH of 
the juice, ash, indices of saponification and iodine, volatile essences, etc.) ; study 
and isolation of the micro-organisms dominant during fermentation of tobacco ; 

(i) Selection of ferments ; 

(j) Study of the action of the enzymes during fermentation ; 

(k) Abnormal and forced fermentation ; 

(Z) Germination capacity, disinfection and micrographic study of seed. 

The Technical and Statistical Section suggests the limitation or extension 
of the areas under tobacco, studies the technical problems indicated by the 
Administration, establishes statistics of all sorts, fixes the net price of a kilo of 
fermented tobacco, etc. 

In the new Centre at Grenada studies and experiments are carried out to 
obtain satisfactory fermentation with a recently installed machine. 

The results obtained are brought to the knowledge'* of growers by the follow- 
ing means : — 

(1) Lectures by the Inspectors of each zone in the tobacco stores of the 
villages. 

(2) Frequent periodical visits of the keepers to each grower . 

(3) Visits of growers to the experimental and demonstration fields. 

(4) Lectures by the technical staff of the Administration, using for this 
purpose motor vans fitted with the necessary equipment to demonstrate the use 
of fertilisers and treatments for the control of pests and diseases. The lectures 
are illustrated by cinematograph films. 

The Service also publishes a monthly review, the « Revista de Tobaccos » 
(editorial office, Zurbano 28, Madrid) and monographs relating to the improvement 
of tobacco culture. 

J. Legros. 

Miscellanea. 

Crops op temperate regions 
Wheat . . 

Contribution to the ecoeogicae study op the wheats op the mxddee' Rh5nE' 
region (Dr6mE~~ArdEchE). [Office Regional Agricole du Midi, Bulletin irimesirielH 0.43, 
July 1932 - Mile. A. DUSSEAU). — A geographical description is given of the * Plains 
and basins of the Middle Rhone *, which correspond to the two Departments separated 
by the river : Drome and Ard&che. Then follows a geological study of the region, which 
in the north is made up of plateaux and hills of molasse and various alluvial deposits,. 
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in the south is undulating with sandy molasse or upper Cretaceous, and, particularly in 
the plain of Valence, fluvial terraces. A chapter is devoted to the climate, which is 
characteristic of regions of transition to a very irregular thermic system. 

After descriptions of the different regions and agricultural systems the writer gives 
a detailed study of: the wheat cultivation, showing that in Drome the production is 
greater than the consumption, and in Ardeche vice versa . 

One of the most important chapters deals with the varieties grown, and their distri- 
bution. Drome and Ardeche grow varieties belonging to the 5th group of BrkTIGNXERE \s 
classification of the wheats of France, comprising barbed varieties, Tuzelle, Mottin 
and Barbu from the Central Plateau. 

Weight PER hectolitre and GLUTEN content op WHEATS. ( Comptes Rendus 
Hebdomadaives des seances de V Academic d’ Agriculture de France, 19 October 1932 — M. E, 
FLEURENT) . — Replying to a previously published note on the absence of an absolute 
correlation between the specific weight and the gluten content in certain varieties of 
wheat, the writer .shows that, if the method followed in arriving at this conclusion is 
quite correct as regards the proof of the fact, it cannot, on the other hand, by itself supply" 
the complementary data necessary to establish the causes of this fact. To determine 
the comparative value of the wheats by taking into account only the composition of the 
flour at 65 % and the total quantity of nitrogenous matter of the grain, is inadequate 
when it is desired to know the absolute value of a given variety and to establish the laws 
which may govern the natural elaboration of the different constituent elements, which 
is of primary importance for selection studies. 

The method recommended by the writer takes into account in detail all the factors 
of the composition of the wheat. Some years ago he showed that there is no absolute 
relationship between the total nitrogen content of a wheat and the gluten content of its 
albumen. The study of 29 varieties has led to the same conclusion. This lack of corre- 
lation seems to be due principally to the difference between the proportion of husks and 
kernel in different varieties, which difference may be as much as 6 % of the total weight. 

The density of the albumen is greater by over 30 % than that of the pure husks. 
As the proportionate weight of the husks may vary by from 14 to 20 % of the weight of 
the grain, it would seem that there is for each sample a state of equilibrium between 
the husks and albumen which fixes the specific weight without any relation to other 
cases. And if the fact that the density of the albumen is dominated by that of the starch 
is taken into account, it would seem that it is mainly on the proportion of albumen, 
rather than on the content in nitrogenous principles, that the weight per hectolitre of 
cleaned grain depends. Other experiments by the same worker have shown that the 
quantity, and not the quality, of the wholemeal that can be obtained from different 
types of wheat is dependent on the weight per hectolitre. 

D. K. 

Olives 

Olives and olive oil IN Portugal. — The review L'Olivicoltore (Roma 1932, 
anno IX, n. 41) contains a study by M. Candido Duarte on olive growing and olive 
oil production in Portugal. The acreage under olives is about 350,000 hectares, giving 
a mean annual production of 500,000 quintals of oil. A tree in bearing when it reaches 
the age of 15-18 years yields 10 to 15 kilos of olives and 2 to 3 litres of oil. The varieties 
grown ‘ are numerous and for the most part the same as those grown in Spain, Italy 
and Southern France. The main olive-growing regions are Santarem, Beja, Braganca, 
Castelo Branco, Tvora, Portalegre and Coimbra. The cultivation methods, fertilisers, 
propagation, exportation, price of the oil, etc. are also discussed. 
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METHODS OF PROPAGATING DRIVES IN REEATION TO CEIMATE, SOIE and THE/ AFTER 
TREATMENT OF THE TREE. — M. L. GuiEEOCHON, of the Botanical Service of Tunis, des- 
cribes in detail in La Revue Oleic-ole (Nice, October 1932, No. 315) the various methods 
of propagating olives, namely, by seed, suckers and root and stem cuttings. Practical 
information is given about each of these processes, and the writer recommends taking 
into account when selecting the method to be used, the nature of the soil, the climate and 
the cultivation treatment which the tree will receive, because the olive shows marked 
differences in growth according to the nature of the ground. 

Production of oijves and oie in Spain. — M. J. Ruiz Aemansa publishes in El 
Progreso Agricola y Pecuario (Madrid 1932, No. 1745) a detailed account of the produc- 
tion and marketing of olive oil in Spain. In 1915 1,482,000 hectares were under olives ; 
from that date until 1927 olive growing increased at a steady rate of 20,000 hectares a 
year. In the next four years (1928-31) it increased by an average of 47,000 ha. a year. 
In 1932 1,911,000 ha. are under olives, giving a production (mean for the last 5 years) of 
20,520,000 quintals of olives, corresponding to a yield of 4 million quintals of oil. The 
mean yield per hectare of olives is higher in the central-southern zone than in the Mediter- 
ranean zone. The home consumption of oil is 2,200,000 quintals and the average exports 
reach 855,000 quintals per annum. The stock of oil now in the country amounts to 
nearly 2,500,000 quintals. The principal markets are Italy, the United States, Argentina 
and Uruguay. The value of the export trade is about 300 million pesetas. A number 
of tables of statistics and diagrams are given showing the importance of this branch 
of agriculture in the national economy. 

A. P. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 

Miscellanea. 

Cotton. 

Activities of the Indian Centrae Cotton Committee. — We have received 
front the Publicity Officer of the Indian Central Cotton Committee the following 
information. 

I. — Improvement of C o 1 1 o 11 Cultivation in the Punjab. 

Naturalising American cotton to obtain better commercial crops . — Some interesting 
and valuable results have been obtained through the study of cotton culti vation in the 
Punjab Canal Colonies started jointly in 1925 by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
and the Punjab Agricultural Department. The Indian Central Cotton Committee pro- 
vided a Cotton Research Botanist and special staff and equipment for a Laboratory 
at Lyallpur. The Punjab Agricultural Department provided two agricultural farms 
and the staff required for cultivation and supervision. The scheme, which was origi- 
nally sanctioned for five years in 1925, has been extended for another five years. 

The problem of the Punjab has been the « failure » of the American varieties 
which cover an area of o ver 750,000 acres. This disappointing result has been evident 
in the lower yield, while there has also been a worsening of the quality of the lint. Re- 
search work has, therefore, been carried out along two lines. Efforts were made to 
find out the extent to which the « failure » could be checked by altering methods of 
cultivation or improving present methods. Secondly, to select and multiply a variety 



which could resist the forces causing the « failure ». In order to ascertain simultaneously 
the possibilities of spreading desi cotton, pure strains were isolated with a view to find 
out if they would give as good a yield as American types. 

Influence of environment. — One of the objects under investigation was to estimate 
the influence of environment on the crop. Detailed records were made of daily increases 
in the height of plants, the intensity and period of flowering, bud and boll shedding. 
Meteorological factors such as temperature, soil heat, period of sunshine, humidity, 
rainfall and special features such as dust storms were also recorded to determine their 
effects on growth of plants to be studied later. 

Influence of climatic conditions . — It has been discovered that the failures have 
been due not to inherent soil conditions or irrigation, but to general climatic conditions. 
.No separate climatic feature can be cited as the cause, but it appears to be the combined 
effect of a number of unfavourable conditions which weaken the plant. The coordi- 
nated study of meteorological conditions and plant growth has justified the procedure 
of isolating some new strains which could produce a normal healthy boll even under 
adverse conditions. 

New strains evolved . — With this object ail « Early Strain » of American and an 
improved strain of desi cotton (G. sanguineum ) were evolved. The former was a 
distinct improvement on the present variety (4-P) both as regards yield and staple. 
It was an early maturing strain and seemed able to resist climatic effects. There was 
this additional advantage that, while the present 4-F variety easily mixes with inferior 
types and has brought a questionable reputation to Punjab cotton, the new variety had 
a much longer staple than desi. The new strain has also a high ginning percentage 
and returned a higher monetary value to the grower from his land. 

Unfortunately, there was a severe attack of jassids in 1931 and it was then discov- 
ered that the new strain was not capable of standing up against it. This was a blessing 
in disguise because it proved the danger of distributing new varieties before subjecting 
them to tests against all local adverse conditions. The work of several years involving 
laborious study of thousands of plants, their growth, measurements of their individual 
qualities, comparisons of their results in many generations and the extension of selected 
plants for multiplication in field tests was not productive of definite immediate results. 
And if the strain had been introduced for general cultivation instead of special expe- 
riment (as was the case) and the jassids had come after their spread, there would have 
been created in the minds of growers a distrust regarding the value of recommenda- 
tions of the research workers. 

The research workers had now to turn their attention to the production of strains 
which could resist jassids. They succeeded in finding some of these among those isolated. 
The work of multiplying them has been taken in hand and a field-scale test is in progress. 
■Further improvements may be expected in course of time. Observations on types of 
desi cotton have brought to light some strains which yield better results than these now 
n vogue. These are being multiplied for distribution to cultivators. 

Agricultural improvements. — Other experiments in farms have been directed 
towards studying the effects of watering, new methods of cultivation, time of sowing, 
ways of manuring; etc. They are still in their early stages and no results have been 
recommended for general adoption. 

It has been found that the Egyptian methods of ridge irrigation give the soil 
greater power to retain moisture. With about 20 per cent, less water it gives as 
good a crop as is produced by fiat beds. Conservation of moisture in the soil is an 
important factor in determining the yield. 
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Artificial manures containing nitrogen give good results if applied when the plants 
have grown up to a certain height. But this means application by hand at the foot 
of the plant, as mechanical spreading would be wasteful and even injurious to the 
succeeding crop. Natural manures such as the compost with cotton stalks are easily 
applied before sowing and become part of the soil itself. 

Observations regarding dates of sowing give different results from those obtaining 
in Sind where the climatic conditions are somewhat similar. Bate sowing - about 
the middle of June - appears to produce better yields than April and May sowing. 

Popularising new varieties. — The work of popularising new T varieties of cotton 
is hampered to some extent by the conservatism of purchasers who prefer familiar types 
to new ones, even though the latter may be superior. It is, therefore, necessary 
to carry on propaganda to prove the excellence of new varieties. The crop should, 
of course, be produced in sufficient bulk to be a factor in the market. Similarly, seed 
distribution has to be made over a wide area to enable the grower to reap the benefits 
of these improved varieties. 


Tea. 

The influence' of the degree of saturation and the hydrogen ion con- 
centration of SOIES on THE growth of young tea Plants. — The experiments 
which produced the following results were carried out in the experimental garden of 
the Tea Experiment Station at Buitenzorg, J ava. The soils were obtained from different 
tea estates. The pots were placed in a slightly shaded plot under natural conditions. 

In order to vary the degree of saturation and the pH the soil in the pots was mixed 
with different quantities of powdered lime or sulphur. The pots were planted with tea 
seeds and at the end of the experiments the average height and the weight of leaves 
.and roots of the plants in each pot wrere determined. 

The following is a summary of the results. I11 no case had lime -manuring any 
favourable effect on the growth of the plants ; the more lime had been added to the soil 
the less was the growth. I11 the pots with an alkaline reaction of the soil suspension 
the percentage of undeveloped seeds was noticeably greater than in the pots where 110 
lime had been added, and later many plants died. 

On the contrary sulphur increased the growth of the plants, which looked healthy 
and had a well-developed root system. Mixtures of lime and sulphur had a growth- 
stimulating effect only when the relation was such that the concentraion of the hydrogen 
ions in the soil was increased and the degree of saturation diminished. The favourable 
effect of sulphur-manuring is thus due primarily to the increase of the hydrogen ions 
and the decrease of the exchangeable bases in the adsorption complex ; but sulphur 
has also secondary results such as changing the physical and chemical conditions of 
the soil. 

The best results were in general obtained by addition of sulphur in quantities 
such as to produce a pH = 4 ; the degree of saturation in this case is very low. 

The conclusion that a pH — 4 of the .soil suspension is the physiological optimum 
for the growth of young tea can however be accepted only with some reserve, since 
Aseander has proved that the influence of the hydrogen ion concentration on the 
growth of various crops is highly dependent on the concentration of the solutions. 

The development of the tea plant is apparently not decreased in soils with a high 
exchange acidity. That the productions of tea estates on soils .which show a high 
exchange acidity are in general very low must be due to the fact that these soils are 
poor and that the physical conditions are unfavourable for tea. 
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The good results obtained with sulphur-manuring on some soil types depend largely 
on the degree of mixing of the sulphur and soil. In practice sulphur may be used for 
nurseries and mixed during planting with the soil of the holes. 

It does not follow that estates in bearing have the same requirements as young 
tea plants. The writer recommends investigating by Held experiments the influence 
of the degree of saturation of the soil on the production of bearing estates and on the 
quality of dry tea. (PriwviTz P. M. H. PL, Archie/ voor de theecnltimr in Nader- 
landsch-I ndie. Batavia, 1932, No. 2/3, pp. 1-122. In Dutch with summary in English) . 

W ? B. & J. U 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

The First National Exhibition, of Land Reclamation (Bonifica) at Rome* 

On 1 October 1932 the First National Exhibition of Land Reclamation 
and Improvement (Mostra Nazionale delle Bonifiche ) was opened in Rome. The 
object of the organisers is to demonstrate the results which the Fascist Regime 
has been able to achieve in this field during the last ten years. 

Before describing the .Exhibition itself, it seems desirable to give an account 
of the organisation of the services engaged in carrying out the work of the Bo - 
nifica integrate policy, which may be briefly described as the promotion of 
comprehensive land improvement schemes with a view to land settlement. 

The official services connected with Bonifica integrate are grouped together 
in the Division of a special Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forests, having at his disposal both consultative and executive organs. 

The former include : the Council of State and the Treasury Attorney's Depart- 
ment (. Avvocatum Emriale ), the Higher Council of Public Works to which are 
attached the Committees of the Regional Institutes for Public Works (. Istituti 
decenirati delle opere pubbliche) where such exist, and the Technical Committee 
of each Province. 

The executive bodies connected with the Division are the General Directorate 
of the Bonifica integrate , the Provveditorati alle Opere pubbliche or official agencies 
for arranging for the execution of public works, and three purely technical organs ; 
the Corps of Civil Engineers (Genio Civile ), the National Forestry Police ( Milizia 
Nazionale Forestale) and the Regional Agricultural Inspectorates ( Ispettorati agrari ) . 

In some cases the schemes of public works for land improvement are pre- 
pared and carried out directly by the State with the assistance of the specialised 
personnel of the technical corps referred to above. It is however the more general 
rule that these works should be planned and executed by associations of conces- 
sionaries, usually Consortiums of local landowners, on the ba.sis of proposals 
previously submitted to and approved by the Government advisory technical 
organs , 

Within this State organisation other Departments, not attached to the Under- 
secretary's Division, work on collateral lines in connection with the Bonifica 
integrate . These include the General Department of Public Health ( Direzione 
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generate della Sanitd) of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, which is especially con- 
cerned with the control of malaria through various forms of sanitary prophy- 
laxis and medicah aid, and the Commission for Internal Migration and hand 
Settlement (C ommissariato per le migrazioni interne e la colonizzazione) , which? 
under the authority of the Presidency of the Council, establishes, in the reclaimed 
areas, settlers from the more densely populated regions, where there is an abun- 
dant supply of farm labour. 

Parallel with the State organisation of Land Improvement Services, two semi- 
official ( pamstatali ) bodies are also associated with the movement, the National 
Association of the Consortiums for Land Reclamation and Irrigation (Associa- 
zione Nazionale dei Consorzi di bonifica e irrigazione), and the National Secretariat 
for Mountain Lands (Segretariato nazionale della Montagna), the Under-Secretary 
of State for Bonifica integrate acting as President in both cases. 

Among other bodies coming under State control and working in the same 
sphere, the National Ex-Service Men's Institute {Opera Nazionale dei Combat - 
tenti) takes a very important place. This institution under the general supervi- 
sion of the Presidency of the Council of State, undertakes the purchase, compul- 
sory where necessary, of land where reclamation and improvement can be carried 
out with advantage. On such lands an intensive cultivation is first initiated 
by the Opera, and they are then distributed among the families of farm workers 
and ex-service men. 

Examples of the work of all the various departments and organisations 
here mentioned are to be seen at the Exhibition in Rome. 

In the Central Hall, a large relief map of Italy shows all the areas, in 
general either unproductive or uncultivated and at the present time subject 
to a spasmodic kind of extensive cultivation, which are known as comprensori 
di bonifica or areas grouped for reclamation and improvement. In addition 
there are traced on the map the boundaries of the mountain areas on which 
important improvement works are in course of execution, represented chorograph- 
ically and so as to show the fundamental statistical data. Two further relief 
plans of a typical area before and after improvement serve to give a concrete 
and accurate idea of the real meaning of an enterprise of bonifica integrate , and 
of the various kinds of work implied therein. On the walls of the Hall, eight 
two-leaved designs represent the results already accomplished in regard to 
increase of production, increase of employment and reduction of seasonal or 
casual labour. 

The Directorate of Public Health, the National Association of Consortiums 
for Land Reclamation and Irrigation, the National Fascist Confederation of 
Farmers ( Confederazione nazionale Fascista degli agricoliori), and the Secretariat 
for Mountain Lands, all have their exhibits in the same Central Hall. 

The Directorate of Public Health (Ministry of Internal Affairs) stages a 
highly interesting display, which may be divided into three groups ; (i) a section 
explaining the importance of the malarial problem in Italy, the distribution of 
the disease and its effects in the Kingdom as a whole and in particular regions ; 
(2) a section to illustrate the causes of infection, the life-history of the 
parasite and of the fly which is the carrier of infection, and environmental 
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conditions ; {3) a complete documentation intended to illustrate for the be- 
nefit of visitors the methods of dealing with the disease in htirnan beings, of 
protection of healthy individuals, and of carrying out mosquito control in a 
given area. 

The National Association of Consortiums exhibits a relief map on a 250 
millimetre scale, showing all the Consortiums, grouped according to their respec- 
tive categories, which are in receipt of assistance from the Association and are 
under its inspection and supervision. In this section there are also to be seen 
some valuable charts giving a summary statement, showing for each category 
the number of the Consortiums and the total extent of the areas (in hectares) 
thus grouped. 

It will be observed that there are 215 Consortiums, with 2, 666, 261 hectares, 
for land drainage improvements ( bonified idraulica) of the first category ; 88 Con- 
sortiums of this type of the second category with 233,938 hectares ; 74 Consortiums 
for land development (; trasformazione fondiaria) with a total area of 1,452,682 
hectares. The Consortiums for irrigation works number 550 with 814,148 hectares; 
there are nine Consortiums for the regulation of mountain basins covering 115,569 
hectares, and 142 land drainage Consortiums of the second and third categories 
with 599,894 hectares. 

The National Ex-Service Men’s Institute and the Commission for Internal 
Migration and Rand Settlement have their exhibits in two separate halls situ- 
ated at the end of the two great wings of the Exhibition Pavilion. 

The Opera Nazionale dei CombaUenii presents a synthetic view of its activities 
in the sphere of Bonifica integrate, by a series of diagrams, and a diorama, repre- 
senting some of the principal improvement works now being carried out, includ- 
ing the Pontine Marshes (Agro Pontino ) near Rome, Albarese (Grosseto), Isola 
Sacra (Rome), Coltano (Pisa), Porto Cesareo (Recce). 

The information to be gathered from the exhibit of the Opera Nazionale 
dei CombaUenii goes to show that its activities in land improvement work extend 
over a territory of nearly 542,000 hectares, including 450,000 which are under 
land drainage improvement, and 92,000 on which further land development 
operations are in progress ; that the whole of the operations so far carried out 
have involved an expenditure of about 240 million liras, and that its work is 
being carried on in all the regions of the Kingdom, from Piedmont to the Julian 
Venetia and from Sicily to Sardinia. 

The exhibit of the Commissariato per le Migrazioni consists of graphs, photo- 
graphs, etc., illustrating its activity in regulating the movement of workers as 
between the different provinces, with the object of achieving an equilibrium in 
labour supply. Accordingly the main object is to elucidate the work of the 
Commission in the transference of families from the highly populated zones 
to the areas for land settlement, and in particular to the areas on which improve- 
ment has already been secured. Evidence is also given of its efforts to find 
regions requiring settlement, and to select families physically suitable for the 
purpose, as also to establish such working conditions as may be favourable to the 
settlers. The object throughout is to establish the peasant on the land that he 
works which will one day become his own. 




From i July 1930 to 31 August 1932, the Commissariat lias effected the trans- 
fer of more than 1000 families of peasants in the Kingdom, in the Colonies and 
in Albania, and sums to the amount of nearly 1,700,000 liras have been granted 
in premiums to settlers and for social welfare schemes. 

* % * 

In the two large wings of the pavilion the material relating to the land 
reclamation zones is exhibited according to regions. Here public works are 
executed to a limited extent by the State, and to a larger degree through conces- 
sions to the Consortiums, or by the National Ex-Service Men's Institute (Opera 
Nazionale Comhattenti ), while the various landowners carry out, so as to sup- 
plement the works already indicated, such operations as are within their com- 
petence. 

Northern Italy. — The most extensive of the Italian territories brought 
under the land reclamation scheme is that area which extends in the shape of 
a fan over about one million hectares, on the right and left banks of the Po. 
In the zone of S. Dona di Piave , the area in the hands of Consortiums is about 
37,837 hectares. This has been almost entirely parcelled out in private holdings, 
with a gross increase in production of about 70 million liras. State assistance 
in the expenditure has taken the form of a subsidy of more than 100 million 
liras, for canals, land drainage installation, roads, piping of drinking water, etc. 
The model of a pumping plant shown will give the visitor a clear idea of the 
methods in use for the drainage of any area. 

In the province of Udine special attention should be drawn to the land develop- 
ment work done on the large area of Bassa Friulana, which consists of 70,000 
hectares. Here, by means of a series of works of land drainage reclamation at 
different stages, a new problem is being solved ; the regulation of a very large 
quantity of water (which up to the present has been forming swamps or been 
lost in the sea) with the object of draining the marshlands, as well as of bring- 
ing lands already cultivated under a more intensive form of irrigated cropping. 

Another problem, differing from those already discussed, is found in the 
Comprensorio (lands coming under the provisions of the Decree for integral land 
reclamation) of Istria, owing to the well-known phenomenon of Carsic erosion, 
by which populations obliged to live on the parched soil were reduced to destitution. 
Hence arises the necessity - which may be described as recurrent through the 
centuries - for the Aqueduct of Istria. In this connection an expenditure of 
about 200 million liras has already been budgetted, and catchment works 
have been begun at San Giovanni Pinguente, and a start made with the conduit 
system at a cost of about 37 million liras. For the construction of this great 
aqueduct, the Province and the 47 Communes of Istria are grouped in a single 
Consortium with headquarters at Capo d'Istria. 

Passing on to Emilia, some particularly characteristic and important land 
reclamation works are to be found, such as the extensive Buraiia scheme, cover- 
ing 72,000 hectares between the Po, Secchia and Panaro and those of Parmigiana 
Moglia for an area of 71,000 hectares, lying between the Volano Po on the 
south and the true Po on the north. 
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As regards Lombard y mention may be made of the land reclamation zones 
of Mantua, Cremonese Mantovana and Bassa Lodi gi an a. 

Central Italy . — It may be noted that the most important land reclamation ; 
schemes of Italy are those relating to the alluvial plains of the Tyrremian lit- 
toral, or western Mediterranean shore, extending from the river Serchio (reaching 
the sea just south of Spezia) to the Sele, which falls into the Gulf of Salerno. 
Of these part are in Central and part in Southern Italy. 

Taking first the Tuscan Maremma, the characteristic feature in the reclamation 
work for this area is the attempt, not so much to drain the low lying lands , 
but rather to raise their level by the application of waters holding abundant soil 
in solution. The plain of Grosseto covers about 31,650 hectares on the right 
of the Ombrone and is bounded by the hill slopes, the Via Aurelia, and the sea. 
This area was granted to a Consortium formed in 1928. Out of 31,600 hectares 
10,000 have been reclaimed from a state of marshland, 10,000 have undergone 
important changes in regard to the run-off of waters, and 10,000 have been 
subjected to operations of land improvement on a large scale which are still 
in progress. The remaining part consists of the « gronde » (rolling plains) which 
were already under cultivation. 

The Roman Campagna has been from all time the object of enterprises and 
efforts which have remained unfortunately without result. When however a 
comparison is made between the former conditions of the Campagna with its vast 
abandoned tracts, on which the sole sign of life was represented by a flock of 
grazing sheep, with the present day aspect of the same zone, a far reaching 
transformation is observed, the final goal of which is the complete restora- 
tion of the « Agro Romano ». 

In the alluvial lowland of the Tiber, three land drainage schemes have been ac- 
complished by means of the pumping and drainage plants of Ostia, the Isola Sacra, 
and Porto e Maccarese, the total area affected being more than 20,000 hectares. 

The land improvement area of Porto e Maccarese covers 10,186 hectares 
and consists of the plain on the right of the Tiber between the river and the Fosso 
delle Pagliete or Fosso dei Tre Denari. The Maccarese improvement scheme 
was begun by the State in 1890, but the work was on too small a scale to secure 
really satisfactory results. When in 1926 the Consortium was formed, the scheme 
was resumed and within the space of a few years (1926 to 1930) the operations 
were brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Before reclamation, the population consisted of from 50 to 60 families ; 
at the present time it numbers some 4,500 settlers. At that time the agricultural 
production was worth 1,300,000 liras and to-day its value amounts to nearly 
20 millions. 

A few years ago the age-long problem of the reclamation of the marshy 
zones of the « Agri » of Piscinara and Pontino, covering together 76,000 hec- 
tares, was once more attacked. The various attempts at reclamation in the 
past had left these regions in a most desolate condition. Hydraulic operations, 
construction of roads, establishment of primary rural centres, were undertaken 
and carried out in the zones of Piscinara (about 50,000 hectares) and of Pontino 
(about 26,000 hectares) by the respective Consortiums of landowners. 
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Up to the present time a sum of 350 million liras has been set aside for these 
operations, of which 140 millions have already been expended. 

In the region of the Pontine Marshes, between the « Sisto » or former Sistine 
canal and the foot of the Uepini Mountains, the problem is to drain about 14,000 
hectares of lands lying at very low level and forming a series of depressions 
liable to winter flooding. The largest and most intractable of these is the Quar- 
taccio depression situated below Sezze and between the Uepini and the Applan 
Way. Of the remaining 12,000 hectares, about one half consists of higher lands, 
not subject to inundations, and the other half of lands at a level allowing a direct 
run off to the sea, so that it is not necessary to raise the water by pumping. 

In the absence of a preliminary planimetric and altimetric survey of the whole 
territory, It has not so far been practicable to complete the draining of the depres- 
sions here mentioned. Such a survey has now been put in hand by the Con- 
sortium, and has made possible an exact delimitation of the low lying areas 
with a view to the operations for raising the water levels, which are now in 
progress . 

At the present time there is also in progress the work of diversion of waters 
coming from beyond the bounds of the territory, as veritable torrents, descend- 
ing from the Lepini Mountains and discharging into the Amaseno channel which 
thus find their way to the sea. 

As a result of other complementary operations, the zone of Piscinara and the 
Pontine zone will become available for the reception of farm workers (bmccianti) 
from upper Italy (Alta Italia ). The National Ex-Servicjs Men’s Institute has 
been placed in charge of the execution of the whole scheme, and has taken over 
in their entirety the lands which were formerly the property of a large speculative 
company. Out of the 18,000 hectares thus acquired, making up the area lying 
between the Via Appia and the Lago Fogliano, a parcel of about 10,000 hectares 
has been lately brought under cultivation by the Opera , after previous break- 
ing up of the ground. Rural dwellings to the number of 520 have been erected 
and are now inhabited by settlers from Venetia to whom technical and financial 
assistance will be given. At the central point of this zone, the Opera Nazio- 
nale dei Gombattenti has established the new rural centre which forms the Commune 
pf Tittoria, 

Southern Italy. — In the region of Campania there are far reaching possi- 
bilities for large scale reclamation works. From the « Comprensorio » (special 
development area} of Fondi reaching to Monte S. Biagio, southwards by the 
valleys of the Garigliano, the middle and lower Volturno, as far as the lowlands 
lying on the right and left banks of the Sele, eleven Consortiums and other organis- 
ations are the present time engaged on the reclamation of lands extending to 
upwards of 100,000 hectares. The majority of these lands are alluvial and 
highly fertile, but, owing to the absence of any regulation of the waters, they 
have been for ages abandoned to quite primitive forms of cultivation. 

The necessary hydraulic work, which has been accelerated by a combination 
of the old methods of warping and canalisation with modem mechanical methods 
of water raising, is now almost completed throughout the area, or is far advanced. 
In certain regions it is associated with important irrigation works. 
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The presence of short torrential streams, falling into the sea from various 
altitudes ranging from 1000 to 1800 metres, is a characteristic feature in Ca- 
labria. These streams are liable to sudden and extensive spates, which frequently 
result in the flooding of the neighbouring fields, followed by the formation of pools 
which are typical breeding grounds for malaria. Hence reclamation work in 
Calabria largely consists in the construction of reservoirs in the hills in order 
to check the descent alike of water and of detritus, and also in the banking 
of the lowest reaches of the streams on the lowland with the object of prevent- 
ing inundations . 

In accordance with the most recent principles of Bonifica integrate, the hydraulic 
improvements in the valleys are carried out in close relation to improvements 
and corrective work in the mountain lands and are by no means limited to the 
marshlands. Improvement schemes are also applicable to the hills and mountain 
sides where farming conditions are unsatisfactory, and thus hill and mountain 
areas are frequently classed as areas for land improvement work. 

The Islands. — Sardinia supplies a remarkable instance of the successful 
establishment of artificial lakes, serving as valuable reserves of water in a land 
where drought prevails for several months. The lake that has been formed at 
Tirso by means of the dam of Santa Chiara di Ula is one of the largest inEurope 
and has a capacity of 140 million cubic metres of w r ater. 

Sardinia is thinly populated, with only some 40 inhabitants to the square 
kilometre, and thus offers good possibilities for the immigration of farm settlers 
from other regions where there is a surplus population. 

The hand Improvement Company of Sardinia ( Societd Bonifiche Sarde) has 
supplied a remarkable example of settlement work ’at Terr alba. Here an exten- 
sive area of about 400 hectares, formertyall waste and scrub, is now occupied, and 
under cultivation, and irrigation farms have been established using the water from 
the Tirso Take. These farms are now being worked by immigrants from Venezia. 
Similar settlements will become increasingly possible in other districts where im- 
provement work is now in progress and carried out either by Landowners’ 
Consortiums, as for example on the right bank of the Tirso Take, by the Con - 
sorzi riuniii sud-orientali, by the National Ex-Service Men’s Institute, or by the 
provincial authorities of Decimoputzu. 

In the central region of Sicily the problem of Bonifica integrate is in a large 
measure identical with that of the transformation of the « Tati fundi a », which 
in certain territories naturally gives place to a gradual process of subdivision and 
transfer of ownership, and to a partial introduction of rotation cropping. In 
the plain of Catania, which is the largest section of the plain of Sicily, large 
hydraulic operations will shortly be brought to a conclusion. 

* % * 

From this brief description, it will be seen that the Italian Government is 
consolidating and extending the territorial basis of the Nation, by the form- 
ation of new centres of life on sound physical and social lines, and further that 
it is pursuing with a remarkable tenacity an enterprise of far reaching scope 
under the title of Bonifica integrate , 

H. J. H. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Miscellanea* 

STOCK FARMING in the IT. S. S. R. since 1928. — In view of tile scarcity of inform- 
ation so far published 011 the growth of stock farming in the IT. S. S. R. since the 
introduction of the five-year plan and more precisely, since the collectivisation of 
peasant holdings, a detailed study of this subject fills a much felt gap. The report in 
question is that prepared by Otto SCHILLER, agricultural expert to the German Em- 
bassy at Moscow (Berichte ilber Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 1932, Neue Folge, Vol. XVI, 
No. 3). This report, dealing with all the agricultural problems of the IT. S. S. R., 
stresses the special importance of the development of livestock rearing. “ The failure of 
stock breeding ” the report in fact states, " is the greatest and most serious setback 
which the Soviet Government has received during its policy of the five-year plan 

The number of livestock has heavily decreased since collectivisation, due to the 
large scale slaughter effected by peasants in order to save their livestock from collecti- 
visation After the issue of severe decrees against such slaughterings, cattle diseases 
spread because the peasants were afraid to slaughter animals which really were infected. 
And even the steps taken since this period for the socialist reconstruction of herds ”, 
have not up to now successfully checked a further diminution of livestock numbers. 
The result is a decrease of total livestock in the U. S. S. R. by from y 2 to % since 
1919. 

Socialist reconstruction means the creation of vast organisations specialised in 
stock breeding, analogous to the great State organisation for the production of cereals. 
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But the setting up of these organisations for livestock rearing apparently encounters 
much more serious difficulties and greater possibilities of, loss than the collectivisation 
of the land. Despite all the efforts made, it had, in 1930, been possible to concentrate 
only a relatively small percentage of total livestock numbers in the “ Sovkhozi ” (State 
farms) and in the “ Kolkhozi ” (collective farms). Even in 1931, most of the domestic 
animals were still in the hands of individual owners. Until March, 1932, there was 
a tendency to accelerate the collectivisation of livestock, leaving each peasant, however, 
a cow and a few head of smaller animals. But during this month the disastrous condi- 
tions of the Soviet livestock industry led to the issue of a decree forbidding, for the 
future, the compulsory collectivisation of domestic animals. 

The socialist organisation of livestock consists, as mentioned above, of large stock 
breeding enterprises which, in their turn are controlled by specialised trusts. There 
are already in existence such trusts for horse-rearing, for the production of beef cattle, 
for the production of milk and butter, for pig-rearing, sheep-rearing and also State 
farms for the production of poultry and rabbits. Besides these State enterprises, the 
collective organisations for breeding are also of very great importance and are likewise 
specialised for the different kinds of stock. The concentration of domestic animals 
under the control of large organisations has, in spite of the precautions taken, led to 
large losses due to disease. Efforts are being made to reduce these losses by increased 
veterinary activity and by an extended production of vaccines. 

Until 1931, the tendency was to make the stock farms as large as possible ; but 
owing to the lack of experts and skilled personnel, it was not possible to avoid grave 
errors in feeding and management. Since 1931, attempts have been made to reduce 
the size of the farms and to limit the number of animals kept by each farm. In the 
first two years of tlieir existence, these farms have been subject to continual changes : 
and, in consequence the animals have had to be moved from place to place, entailing 
considerable loss. 

The most grave problem in the organisation of stock rearing in the U. S. S. R. is 
that of fodder provision. The transport of animals into the newly created farms has 
not been, and could not be, accompanied by a corresponding transport of fodder, and 
in consequence, these farms have often experienced a shortage of fodder, while .supplies 
were deteriorating on private farms deprived of livestock. 

According to the new regulations, each stock farm must be in a position to pro- 
duce 1.00 % of its requirements of fodder and 50 % of its requirements of concentrated 
feeds. In the interval before these measures could give tangible results, some stock 
farms, especially in western Siberia and the Volga region, experienced, during the winter 
of 1931-32, a severe shortage which caused considerable losses of animals. Attempts 
will also be made by introduction of silage, to check the losses due to fodder 
shortage. 

The plans for the delimitation of areas for the rearing of different breeds of do- 
mestic animals are very interesting. The number of cattle breeds, at present 54, will 
be reduced to 14 to which will be added 5 foreign breeds, namely : lowland black and 
white cattle, Simmental and Schwyz, Shorthorn and Hereford. The largest breeding 
area will be that of the Simmental cattle, whereas the other breeds will be distributed 
and allotted over the whole of the territory of the U. S. S. R. according to their eco- 
nomic qualities and needs. The pigs at present reared in the territories of the U.S.S.R. 
will be eliminated, according to the plan, by crossing them with the English Yorkshire 
breed, the “ veredeltes Land schwein ” (improved native German pig) and the German 
“ Edelschwein A Similar transformations will be made for sheep. 

** ’ Tec. xx Ingl > 
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For tlie rapid realisation of this breeding programme, recourse lias already been 
■had to artificial fertilisation, which seems to have given results permitting a large- 
scale application. By means -of this method it is hoped to obtain results earlier, 
as the number of really valuable breeding animals is small and the standard of Russian 
breeds very low. But it is still not known whether, after its application through sev- 
eral generations, this method will not prove to have some disadvantages as regards 
the constitution, reproductive value and vitality of the animals and some experts 
already recommend prudence in its use. 

S, 1 , 

Relations between horse-breeding and the over-production of grain 
in America. — A recent publication of the “ Horse Association of America ”, studies 
the repercussions of mechanisation and the decrease of horse numbers on the over- 
production of cereals. This Association estimates that the reduction of 6 million 
head in the number of horses and mules has been the cause of the sowing to cereals 
for human consumption of 18 million acres previously devoted to fodder production. 
According to the data of the same Association, 371 399 000 acres were used for pro- 
duction of animal motive power ; today, only 52 905 000 acres are employed for this 
purpose. The too rapid diffusion of motors has considerably reduced agricultural 
revenue derived from horse-rearing. Moreover, a large part of fodder production, 
which generally does not enter into trade and which was utilised by horses, now finds 
no use. The overproduction of cereals and the fact that the farmer must now market 
concentrated feeding stuffs formerly consumed on his own farm are in part due to 
an over-rapid diffusion of mechanisation. The greatest inconvenience to the farmer 
is, however, that he must pay cash for fuel and repairs, whereas he sells his agricul- 
tural products at prices much lower than those of industrial products. The use of 
animal traction does not demand putting money into circulation. 

The partisans of mechanisation aver that the growth of the automobile and tractor 
industry has improved the market for agricultural products but this opinion is erroneous, 
since when the sale of machines ceases, purchasing power diminishes very rapidly. 

In view of this situation, the “ Horse Association of America ” is making active 
propaganda in favour of animal traction in order to check, in part, the over pro- 
duction of cereals. 

NEW method of purchase of eggs in Bulgaria. — At the instigation of the 
egg producers and exporters, a conference for the improvement and development of 
the export trade in eggs has been held at the Bulgarian Ministry of Agriculture. 
The conference has decided that, henceforth, exporters shall buy for export only eggs 
having a minimum diameter of 40,25 mm. They are obliged, however, also to buy 
eggs of smaller dimensions but at a purchase price reduced by 15 %. These eggs are 
for home consumption. (Eiererbdrse , 1932, No, 38, p. 605}. 

. ' ■ E. M. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Color in milk as affecting its marketability. 

Introduction. — The color of milk as determined by the eye hi ay vary 
considerably from an almost pure white to rich yellow color depending upon va- 
rious factors such as fat content, breed of the cow, and feeds consumed by the 
cow. Indeed there are some milks that have a faint blue cast. The total color 
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of milk is composed of the light reflected from the materials in colloidal suspension 
(protein and minerals), from the fat in emulsion, and from the pigments present. 

The ideas of the relation of the color of milk to its richness are well fixed 
in the minds of many consumers. To them a yellow in ilk indicates a rich milk 
and a white milk an « ordinary » milk; whereas a bluish tinge indicates skim- 
med or watered milk. Such opinions are of economic importance to the fluid 
milk industry and many dealers have capitalized on their value. 

REVIEW of literature. — - Experiments have been reported (i) * concern- 
ing the relation of feeds and the breed of cattle to the color of the fat in milk. 

Palmer (2) found a relation between the carotin content of the feed con- 
sumed by the cow and the color of the fat in the milk. This led to the classifi- 
cation of feeds as to carotin rich and carotin poor. Among the carotin rich feeds 
are carrots, green alfalfa liay, fresh pasture grass, green corn fodder, new corn 
silage, and all soiling crops. The carotin poor feeds include cottonseed meal, 
timothy hay, white corn, yellow corn, wheat, and oats. It is thought that there 
is a relation between the lactochrome (blue-green pigment of whey) and the 
feeds (2) . 

Palmer and Cooledge (3) found that a high-protein diet may cause a high 
urachrome content of the urine. It is thought, because of the similarity of the 
pigments, that there may be a relation between the urachrome content of the 
urine and the lactochrome content of milk. 

Although it has been, known for several years (4) that vitamin A is present 
to a greater extent in milk from cows consuming green feeds, it has been estab- 
lished only recently that there is a close relation between carotin and vitamin A.. 
Moore (5) found ‘ carotin J from the carrot root, purified by many crystalli- 
zations, possessed vitamin A activity in doses of 0.01 mg. 

Experimental methods. — Although the factors related to yellow color 
in milk have been fairly well established the cause of the blue appearance of 
skim milk has been subjected to very little investigation. This undoubtedly 
has been due to the complexity of the problem as well as to the difficulty in 
measuring the color of milk. Nevertheless, this is of importance since some milk 
dealers have received complaints from their trade because their bottled milk 
showed a blue skim milk below the cream line. 

In this study an attempt has been made to establish the relation of certain 
factors to the blue color of skim milk. 

The milk for this study was secured from a portion of the University of 
Illinois Purebred Dairy Herd, during an experiment in which comparisons were 
being made as to the relative merits of feeding cottonseed meal, linseed oil meal, 
and ground soybeans, as protein supplements to a uniform basic ration, 

The pasteurized samples were heated in glass flasks submerged in hot water, 
the temperature of which was carefully controlled. The samples were stirred 


* The numbers in parenthesis refer to the literature cited; see p. 443 [Ed.], 
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frequently while being , heated. A uniform holding time of 30 minutes was 
used for all pasteurizing temperatures. 

The percentage cream volume was measured after the samples iiad been 
held in 100 cc. cylinders for 20 hours at approximately 40° F. The cream layer 
was removed from the cylinders as completely as possible by means of suction 
and a small glass tube. Subsequently samples of skim milk were drawn from 
the bottom of the cylinder. The fat contents of the samples were determined 
by the Babcock test and the color determinations were made by means of the 
Keuefel and Esser color analyzer. 

Experimental results. — The principle involved in the operation of the 
color analysis is the comparison of the quantity of light reflected at various wave 
lengths from the substance as contrasted with the light of the same wave length 
reflected from a standard white substance. 

Thus as indicated in Chart 1 the straight line at 100 parallel to the base 
is indicative of the relative quantity of light reflected from a white substance 
at the various wave lengths. The curved lilies on Chart 1 indicate the relative 
light reflected from a sample of 25 per cent cream as compared with five repre- 
sentative samples of skim milk to one of which a volume of water had been added 
equal to the volume skim, and the fat standardized by the addition of cream. 

The effect of the temperature of pasteurization on the color of the skim milk 
after creaming is shown in Chart 2. Milk pasteurized at 140° F. reflected less 
light at all wave lengths other than in the blue range. The greatest relative amount 
of light reflected from each of the samples was in the blue-green range. This 
was also the dominant hue of the pigment in the whey samples examined. 

In order to study further the effect of pasteurizing temperature on the color, 
the data were translated into terms of the three fundamental attributes of light, 
namely, relative luminosity, dominant wave length, and percent purity, according 
to the methods furnished with the color analyzer. 

The relation of the fat test of skim milk to the relative luminosity is shown 
in Chart 3. The relation of the pasteurisation temperature of skim milk (0,3 % 
fat) to the relative luminosity is shown in Chart 4. The influence of the fat test 
on the dominant wave length is shown in Chart 3. The relation of the cream 
volume of pasteurized milk to the fat test of the skim milk, and the relative 
luminosity of the skim milk with an increase in pasteurization temperature is 
shown in Chart 6. 

The relation of the dominant wave length and purity of color to the ap- 
pearance of the sample cannot be shown conveniently by charts. However, 
it was demonstrated that a sample of skim milk may appear blue to the eye if 
the dominant wave length is near the dominant wave length of the water soluble 
whey pigment. The addition of a quantity of methylene blue, equivalent to the 
quantity used in the methylene blue reductase test, did not change the dominant 
wave length of a sample of skim milk which appeared blue to the eye. The relative 
luminosity, however, was reduced approximately in proportion to the dilution of 
the sample with the water added and the percentage purity of the dominant color 
was changed from 4 to 1.2.5 %• 
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The data accumulated were not sufficient to show conclusive differences in 
the effects of the protein supplements fed on the color of the milk. There seem- 
ed to be a correlation between linseed oil meal and the increase in .the blue. 

Fig. T. — The colour of skim milk as compared with the colour 
of cream and white light . 
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Skim milk + methylene blue 

green, and yellow color ; and between ground soybeans and the increase in red 
color. The milk samples used in these tests were standardized to a uniform fat 
content of 1 %. . 


Relative lyiuninosity Readings from the Colour Analyzer 
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Likewise, the information secured concerning the relation of the blue, color 
to the individuality of the cow is not sufficient to draw definite conclusions and 

Fig. 2. — Effect of pasteurizing temperature on colour of skim milk 
after creaming ( 40 0 F. for 20 hrs.) 
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Fig. 3. — Relation of the fat test of skim milk 
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yet there is reason to believe that milk from high-producing cows will have 
less blue color than the milk from relatively low-producing cows. 


Temperatures 
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In the consideration of pasteurized milk the temperature of pasteurization 
was probably of greatest importance. In the range of pasteurization temperatures 
(I40-I50 0 F), the creaming ability gradually decreased from a maximum at about 

bio. 4. Relation of the pasteurizing temperature to the relative luminosity 
of machine separated skim milk. 
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Fig. 5. — Relation of the fat test of skim milk 
to the dominant hue. 



140° to very little at 150° F. , and distinct changes in the color of the skim milk were 
followed. As the holding temperature in pasteurizing was increased (140 to 
150°) there was a decrease in the creaming ability, an increase in the fat content 
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of the skim, and an increase in the relative luminosity. There was also a. change 
of dominant hue from that approximately the same as in whey (within the 
blue-green range 490 ^ to 513 ^ wave length) to the border line between 
the yellow and green range. This change in dominant hue was undoubtedly 
due to the increase in fat content. As shown by Chart 5 there was a marked, 
change in dominant hue of skimmed milk with an increase in the fat content, 
although different samples of the same fat content varied greatly. The change 



Fig. 6 . — • Relation of pasteurizing temperature to cream Z 
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in dominant hue together with a change in the purity of the dominant color and 
the relative luminosity determine the effect on the human eye. 

Thus it is seen that pasteurizing milk for 30 minutes at 140° F will tend to 
develop a maximum blue color in the skim milk while temperatures of 143 0 - 
145 0 will tend to cause a more nearly white appearance without injuring the 
cream line excessively. However, the change which takes place is not due entirely 
to the fat. While there was a definite increase in the luminosity with an increase 
in the fat test, as shown in Chart 3, there was a definite increase in the relative 
luminosity of the skim milk when pasteurized at increasing temperatures in the 
range of 140° to 150°. In other words, there was a change in the quantity of 
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light reflected from skim milk as the pasteurizing temperature was raised in 
the range at which the detrimental effect on creaming ability of milk took place. 
Additional studies along this line may be valuable contributions to the theory 
of creaming of milk. 

During a period when many of the cows were " off feed ”, in other words 
experiencing a digestive disturbance, the milk had a tendency to appear blue in 
samples containing as much as I per cent fat, whereas 0.50% fat was in some 
cases sufficient to prevent a marked blue appearance. 

The effect of the addition of water was to lower the amount of light reflected 
and decrease the relative luminosity. 

Summary and Conclusions. — (1) The Keuffer and Esser color an- 
alyzer has been used to demonstrate the possibility of studying quantitative 
color variations in milk. 

(2) The pasteurization temperature is probably the most important factor 
affecting the blue appearance of the skim layer in pasteurized milk. Temperatures 
between 143 0 and I45°E are effective in keeping the blue color to the minimum. 

(3) Physiological disturbances in the cows may cause an increased tendency 
of the skim milk to appear blue 

(4) Watering milk will give the skim milk a bluish appearance 

(5) There is undoubtedly a relation between the feed consumed by the cow 
and the blue appearance of the skim milk although this fact has not been 
fully demonstrated and explained. 

H, A. Ruehe and H. K. Wilson. 

Department of Dairy Husbandry , University of lllimois , Urbana, Illinois. 
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Miscellanea. 

Industries of Plant Products 

Scientific tests prove the rich vitamin content in canned fruit. .(Mr. Cald- 
well, A, G. Expert Manager, Food Machinery Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
U. S. A.). . 

Vitamin A. — Aids growth ; strengthens resistance to colds and similar infec- 
tions. Shown by food authorities to he present in : asparagus, carrots, cherries, peas, 
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pineapple, prunes, pumpkin, salmon, sauerkraut, spinach, strawberries, French beans, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, tomato juice. 

Vitamin B. — Promotes nerve health and aids appetite. Shown by good 
authorities to be present in : apples, asparagus, beets, carrots, cherries, maize, grape- 
fruit, Lima beans, peaches, peas, pineapple, prunes, raisins, Salmon, sauerkraut, spinach, 
strawberries, French beans, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, tomato juice. 

Vitamin C, — Prevents scurvy ; most easily destroyed of all vitamins. Shown 
by food authorities to be present in : apples, carrots, maize, grapefruit, lima beans, 
peaches, peas, pineapples, pumpkin, raspberries, sauerkraut, spinach, strawberries, 
French beans, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, tomato juice. 

Vitamin D. — Aids bone growth ; prevents rickets. ' Especially important in 
child feeding. Particularly good sources of this vitamin are : canned fish, salmon, 
sardines and tunny. 

(The Fruit World of Australia . Victoria, No. 5, 1932). 

Preparation of " Catsup ” by the English method. — The preparation of the 
piquant tomato sauce called “ Catsup ”, for which there is a great demand on the market, 
was for a long time a commercial secret. The puree obtained from fresh selected 
tomatoes and passed through a line sieve (0.45 mm mesh), is concentrated in vacuo 
and mixed with water (50 parts), vinegar (20 parts), sugar (25 parts) and 5 parts of 
salt. Garlic, shallots and celery are added, and as spices mustard, pepper, cloves, 
cinnamon, mace, coriander and cardamoms. The addition of dried pectin (2-5 %), 
previously moistened with alcohol and passed through a sieve with a little water, is 
recommended. The bottles when filled with “ Catsup J are pasteurised at 70-75° for 
half an hour. 

(V Industrie Frangaise de la Conserve, Paris, 1932, No. Si). 

IVTH Competition for an olive-harvesting machine. — The Office of Agri- 
cultural Experimentation and Propaganda in Tunisia is organising a competition for 
mechanical olive-gathering contrivances, to take place at Sfax, Tunisia, on 16 and 17 
December 1933. There will be only one section, that for large scale machines worked 
by motor and capable of harvesting the whole crop after passing over the trees once 
or twice according to the ripening periods. The machines must be automobile ex- 
tractor drawn. Competitors should aim at fulfilling the following requirements 

(1) possibility of harvesting rapidly and cheaply with few and unskilled la- 
bourers (2 or 3) ; 

(2) absolute necessity of not damaging or tearing off the next year’s fruiting 

twigs; 

(3) facility of harvesting sound, clean fruit. 

The cost of the machines, their depreciation, their facility of manipulation, their 
ingenuity and the rapidity with which they can be repaired, will influence the decision 
of the judges as well as their successful working. The prizes may be competed for 
only by machines constructed and equipped with a view to use in the normal olive 
plantations of Southern Tunisia. 

In addition to the machines having the preceding characteristics the Office reserves 
the right to exhibit and submit to the judges more simple appliances having new prac- 
tical devices for mechanical harvesting of olives, the principle of which might be applied 
to large-scale motor worked machines. Such appliances may receive a special prize 
for commendation but may not compete with the machines entered for the competition. 
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The competition is open to engineers, builders, representatives of farm machinery 
firms and any other person without distinction of nationality or residence. 

Applications for entry should be addressed to the President of the “ Office tie l’Expe- 
rimentation et de 1 a, Vulgarisation agricoles (Direction generate de V Agriculture) at 
Tunis, and should reach the Office before 15 November 1933. 

The Office invites the attention of persons interested to the special characteristics 
of the olive culture in the region of Sfax, where the next competition is to be held. 

This region is made up of plains separated by low hills. With the exception of 
the calcareous coastal district and certain sandy clay beds the region is entirely com- 
posed of a deep sandy soil. 

The olives are planted in rows and generally in squares of 20 to 25 metres in size. 
The trees are regularly pruned and reach large dimensions. The main trunk branches 
at an average height of 1 metre and bears obliquely forking branches. The foliage 
of the young trees (under 2 5 years) is spherical in form. 

Pruning is effected twice a year-after the crop is gathered and in April before the 
opening of the flowers. In the Sfax district pruning is made to encourage a pendent 
growth as the hanging branches yield most fruit. The lower branches sometimes hide 
the base of the main forks and a great part of the trunk. The trees are cylindrical 
in shape, the mean diameter being 6.50 m and the total height varying from 4 to 5 
metres according to the age of the tree. 

The fruit (Chemlali variety) is oval, small and a glossy black when ripe. 

The mean production of a fully grown tree varies from 40 to 160 litres, but in 
favourable years may reach 400 litres. 

The olive harvest generally begins during November ; it varies according to the 
amount of fruit and the labour available (average, 70 days). Picking is effected by 
combing the branches with sheep’s horns. The fruit is never knocked down in this 
region for fear of damaging the young branches. The olives are picked over cloths 
and then cleaned and weighed. 

The measures used for olives are : — 


The cafis ....... 640 litres, weight 430-450 kg 

The ouiba ....... 40 litres, weight 26-28 kg 


Carburants PROM Ply ant OIUS. — The ever increasing demand for carburants has 
led not only to the widespread use of pyrogeiiation of heavy mineral oils and the 
residues obtained by treating various materials extracted from petrol-yielding deposits 
or other materials such as bituminous limestones and schists, lignites, gas tar, etc.; 
in 1923 A. Maihtb conceived the idea of utilising animal fats and vegetable oils, 
particularly those which are spoiled and consequently of greatly reduced value, by 
transforming them into carburants. By submitting plant oils to a temperature of 
6oo° C in the presence of dehydrating and dehydrogenising catalysts, he obtained by 
pyrogenation at normal pressure, in addition to a rich gas and other products, a 
considerable quantity of liquid products with low boiling point. He observed also 
that by treating these oils at 240°-28o° C in the presence of zinc chloride, there was 
obtained, as well as the burning oil and vaseline, a heavy oil similar to mineral oils 
with a boiling point between 290° and 320° C. 

J. Arnoux observes that with the progress of research and the improved pro- 
cesses, it is now possible to obtain in a single operation considerable quantities of 
synthetic petrol and gas yielding 12,000-13.000 calories, without destroying the glycerine 
which is a valuable bi-product. This is produced by heating the fatty acid obtained 
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from the oil after saponification with 5 to 10 % of a metallic chloride (zinc or alumi- 
nium). By this means the cost of transformation is considerably reduced. 

Tile following is a scheme for treatment of palm oil. 



The results obtained up to the present seem to indicate a ready market for 
these oils, particularly crude and spoiled oils, by converting them into carburants in 
countries lacking petrol -yielding deposits, where special difficulties make the transport 
costs high for imported carburants and exported oils, and in some cases so high as to 
be prohibitive. 

(Camerana 1$., VIndmtna chimica, Roma 1932, n. 5.). 

G. S. 
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Industries of Animal Products. 

Drying of sour milk. — Drying of sour milk presents a number of practical 
difficulties, for example it adheres to the walls of the cylinders of the desiccator and 
turns brown. W. Mohr and M. Schultz have shown (M olkerei-Zei lung, 1931, No. 114) 
that to obtain a white product the following points must be observed : — - (1) avoid 
excessive temperature b}^ heating only with steam at low pressure (2-3 kg par sq. cm) ; 
(2) lower the level of the milk in the cylinders as far as possible and use agitaters 
which will not cause separation of the casein ; (3) avoid as far as possible the forma" 
tion of film and any film removed falling on to the cylinder ; (4) concentrate the milk 
beforehand. 

Ed. note. — The concentration of milk, whey, buttermilk, etc. in vacuo at 25°~3o° 
in stainless steel concentraters at constant pressure (1) carried to the maximum possible 
without alteration of the product, and desiccation on cylinders or better by pulverisation 
in an inert gas (preferably nitrogen) have given very good results and allow of obtain- 
ing a product which is satisfactory from all points of view (colour, digestibility, etc.). 

Preparation of fish pastes. — Very different results may be obtained with the 
same recipe for making fish paste according to the fish used and the conditions of 
manufacture. The principal constituent of this kind of product is tinned salmon. A 
certain proportion of fresh fish, such as herring, is sometimes added. Cod gives a paste 
which is too dry. The next ingredient in order of importance is fat, the purpose of 
which is to make the paste more easily spread. Beef fat is generally used or lard 
in the United States ; butter gives no marked improvement in flavour. Most pastes 
contain also starchy matter (rice, biscuit meal) which stiffens the paste and absorbs 
excessive moisture. The flavouring is important and must be to the taste of the 
consumer. A good basic flavour is given by adding anchovy or lobster. 

In shellfish pastes lobster, crab or crayfish are used. The choice flavour of shrimp 
is given by shrimp extract or salted shrimps. For seasoning salt, pimento, mace, cor- 
iander, etc. are used. 

The best colouring materials to use are the rhodamines, owing to their power 
of resisting heat and light (glass receptacles). After passing through the milling ma- 
chine the pastes are put into jars and sterilised for 30 minutes at 120 0 C. 

(L* Industrie Frangaise dc la Conserve, Paris 1932, No. 81). 

G. S. 

The first plant for the production of frozen liquid eggs in Europe/—* 
Owing to the unfavourable market situation for eggs, there has just been set up in 
Europe, a factory of this kind at Noua Sulita (Rumania) and has, in part, been financed 
by the aid of German capital. The first production has already been placed on the 
European market and has met with a good demand. 

(. Eierborse . 1932, No. 23, p. 397). 

■ E. M. 


(1) See this Bulletin, 1932, Nov 1, pp. 30-22 T. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Miscellanea. 

AGRICULTURAL education in Switzerland. — From an article by A. Gros in. 
tlie Journal d* Agriculture pratique of 5 November 1932 the following information is 
extracted : — 

Higher education is given by the agricultural section of the Ecole Poly technique 
Federate of Zurich, a school celebrated throughout Europe for the standard of its 
teaching. 

The degree of ingenieur agronome which is given at the end of the course gives the 
same rights as the degrees obtained in other sections of the Polytechnic (in engineering, 
chemistry, etc..), particularly as regards the obtaining of the doctorate in technical 
sciences. It is needless to insist on the beneficial effect of such measures 011 the recruit- 
ment of the Government agricultural division. 

It is especially” in the organization of the middle grade of agricultural education 
that the originality of the Swiss system lies. 

Switzerland being a Confederation of twenty five cantons enjoying a large degree 
of freedom within the limits of the federal constitution, each canton may have its own 
legislation dealing with agricultural education. In fact, a great diversity is apparent. 
In some cantons agricultural education is attached to the department of education, in 
others to that of agriculture. Bn every case the Confederation intervenes financially, 
taking over half the expenses of instruction. The widest degree of initiative is left to 
the cantons in the regulation of teaching and in agricultural propaganda within their 
territory. 

A striking fact also is the relatively large number of schools of agriculture in Swit- 
zerland. In a country less than one tenth the size of France there are thirty-five schools 
of agriculture, belonging to two different ty?pes. 

(1) Theoretical and practical schools , numbering four and corresponding to the 
French schools of practical agriculture. The duration of studies is two years. 

These schools have not the support of farmers and find difficulty in obtaining pupils. 
The latter are rarely the sons of farmers. Switzerland is a country of smallholders. The 
head of the family requires his children to work on the farm and cannot do without them 
for two years in succession. As, on the other hand, the Swiss peasant believes in his 
children having a sound agricultural education, the success of the schools of the second 
type will be understood. 

(2) The winter theoretical schools , which correspond to the' French winter agricul- 
tural schools. These have developed rapidly and are greatly favoured by agricultural 
workers. 

As in the French schools, the period of study extends over two consecutive winters, 
from November to April. There are in existence thirty-one winter agricultural schools, 
one in each canton, except in the larger cantons, which may have several. 

The area from which pupils are drawn is sometimes very restricted. Thus, the 
Schaffuse canton, the smallest in Switzerland, except for that of Zug, despite its largely 
industrial population, has a magnificently equipped agricultural school. 

In Switzerland, the winter schools do not form part of other educational estab- 
lishments. They have their own buildings and are for the most part comfortably equipped, 
thanks to subsidies generously granted by the canton and the Confederation. 

Efforts are made to obtain an adjoining plot of land on which demonstrations may 
be made for the instruction of the pupils and farm workers. 
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The instruction given at these winter schools is of a fairly high grade due to the 
minimum age fixed for students (seventeen years) and to the general knowledge they 
already possess. 

The girls have not been forgotten in the organisation of agricultural education. 
There exist, in fact, seventeen schools for instruction on rural housekeeping which, for 
the most part, are attached to winter theoretical schools. The school of housekeeping 
is open during the summer for three to five months while the boys are absent. In this 
way, the facilities and organisation already in existence are fully utilised. 

To the winter school of Schaffuse canton there is attached a housekeeping school 
kept open from May to September and the syllabus includes mainly housekeeping, 
dairying, gardening and poultry-rearing. 

One of the characteristics of the Swiss winter schools is the very complete wa3 r 
in which they make their influence felt outside the actual school. The professors of 
agriculture, relieved by the canton staff of most of the administrative work, are able 
to devote themselves fully to propaganda and to professional organisation in their 
cantons. The pupils taught by them at the winter school form in each commune a 
nucleus of well-informed farm workers constituting a basis for effective activity. 

This outside work is one of the main responsibilities of the lecturers of the agricul- 
tural schools. Their work is facilitated by the spirit shown by the people, who are 
eager to improve their methods according to the advice of the technical experts. The 
area of activity of these is moreover often very limited, permitting them to watch the 
progress of the farms very closely. 

Further, the schools organise each year on their premises, special short courses, 
lasting one or more days, which are attended by the practical workers and housewives 
of all ages who do not hesitate to leave their occupations to attend the school. 

These courses, lectures or demonstrations cover all agricultural or housekeeping 
subjects. For men, the Schaffuse agricultural school organised, in 1930, lectures on 
the care of livestock and milk, the manufacture of sweet cider, and aboriculture ; for 
women, lectures on cooking and the art of arranging flowers. 

Continuation agricultural instruction lias reached a high stage of development for 
a long time past in Switzerland. It is impaited by specially trained teachers and by 
old pupils of the agricultural schools and completed by lectures by professors of the 
schools. ' 

Continuation housekeeping instruction is very widespread and relates chiefly to 
housekeeping, care of children and family doctoring. 

G. R. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Agricultural research in North America. — The International Institute of 
Agriculture will publish shortly a directory of agricultural experiment stations in coun- 
tries with temperate climates, on the same lines as that already issued for tropical coun- 
tries. The work will contain information received from 45 countries relating to over 
1200 Stations and Establishments concerned in agricultural experimentation. 

The part dealing with North America contains systematically arranged particulars 
relating to 63 Experiment Stations in the United States (not counting the Sub-Stations) 
and 32 Stations in Canada, The adjoining maps show the exact situations of these 
Stations. , ; : V 

V . D. K. 



Experiment Stations in the United States 
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BOOK NOTICES * 


Tropical Crops. 

Thkry Rene, 1 /Indochine frangaise, pp. 220, 32 illustrations hors-texte, 3 cartes. 
Paris, 1931. « Les editions pittoresques 

[The author lias endeavoured give a concise but complete and objective account 
of what French Indo-China is, what it means today and its potentialities. He has 
refrained, from the accumulation of statistical data, which are inappropriate to a popu- 
lar work, but has provided a very full bibliography. The reader must admit that the 
object has been attained and that the author has succeeded in giving a precise description 
not only of the geographical features of the country but of the nature, characteristics, 
habits and distribution of its population. But we are here concerned particularly with 
Chapter seven, which is devoted to agricultural production. 

Covering a wide extent from north to south and presenting marked differences of 
altitude, hydrographical regime, and climate and having many excellent soils, the Union 
is capable of covering a very wide gamut of production to meet not only internal needs 
for food supply and manufacturing purposes but a large and remunerative export trade. 

Amongst the commodities produced one group is provided by the natives and the 
other by European enterprises. In native production rice plays the principal part. 
Carried on in all the States, its cultivation occupies the greater part of the rural popula- 
tion, covers an area of about six million hectares and gives an average annual production 
of 70 million quintals of paddy. Deducting the 45 millions necessary for internal consump- 
tion, four millions for seed and one million for distilling and other manufacturing uses, 
there remain 20 million quintals for export. The author describes in great detail the 
rice production of Indo-China, discussing the irrigation and drainage works and rice 
milling, which is one of the most important industries. 

Of other cereals only maize has any considerable commercial importance. It is 
especially successful in Tonkin, where two crops a year are often obtained. 

Crops grown for food consist almost exclusively of sweet potatoes , kidney beans , 
arrowroot and yams. I11 recent years great progress has been made, thanks to the assi- 
duous technical advice of the French authorities, to the extension of irrigation facilities 
and to more systematic selection. The cultivation of seasonal green vegetables and of 
temperate zone fruits is being encouraged by the Government. 

French Indo-China is a very large producer of pepper . Shipments abroad amount 
to over 4000 quintals a year and were valued at over 70 million francs in 1928. The 
cultivation of cinnamon by the natives of the southern States is of less importance. 

The Government established in 1927 an experimental station for cinchona in Annam 
and it is planned to encourage this production with a view to lowering the price of 
the bark. 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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The natives of Tonkin and Annam have since time immemorial gathered the leaves 
of wild tea bushes to meet their own needs the product was, however, of very inferior 
quality and the yields always deplorably low. Subsequent to the War certain power- 
ful French interests decided to establish tea plantations on the Java model. Initiated 
in 1924, these plantations will not really come into bearing until 1933. They are very 
satisfactory in appearance. 

Coffee is cultivated by the natives in quantities adequate for their own needs and 
by French colonists in Tonkin and Annam. Over 15,000 hectares are under coffee, 
but scarcely one-quarter of this is in bearing. 

The climate of French Indo-China is not particularly favourable to the fruit 
trees that flourish in other tropical countries. In Southern Annam, Cochin-China and 
Cambodia, however, mangoes , grapefruit , bananas , areca palms and even oranges are 
found. 

Plantations of coconut are met with in Cochin-China and in several districts of 
Cambodia. 

Castor covers extensive areas in Tonkin and Annam . In Tonkin groundnuts and 
sesamum are also grown. Efforts have been made to introduce the oil-palm . 

Amongst other introduced crops various perfume-producing plants should also be 
mentioned. The frist place is taken by Illicium or star anise. The preparation of 
citronella and lemon grass juice has increased rapidly. Distillation of the juice of cuscus , 
of cafe put and of the wrongly called '* heath ” has also begun. 

Plantation rubber , which in 1927-29 reached the second place amongst exports, 
was introduced by the French colonists. At the present time it covers about 60,000 
hectares in the Union as a whole ; of the 15 million trees only a little more than one 
third are in bearing. It is estimated that in fifteen years French Indo-China will be 
able almost completely to satisfy the demand of France, which is 400,000 to 450,000 
quintals annually. 

Sugar-cane plantations have met with serious difficulties. The finances of several 
enterprises have suffered as a result, but, thanks to the resolution of the capitalists con- 
cerned most of the obstacles have been surmonted. French Indo-China is still, how- 
ever, far from meeting its own needs in sugar. 

Textile plants are very numerous, but the exploitation of many of them (hemp, 
flax, ramie, aloes) has remained at a very primitive level. There is a more active trade 
in kapok , The exploitation of jute , in Tonkin and North- Annam, has for long been little 
developed but is now being extended under the pressure of growing needs. 

Cotton grows wild in Cambodia and in several provinces of Cochin-China, Annam 
and even Tonkin. Well managed plantations have been established and ginneries 
perfected, and already part of the needs of the textile industry of the Colony are 
met within the territory while a small export trade to Hong-Kong and Japan has 
begun. Purchases of cotton and wool from abroad are, however, thrice as great as 
exports. 

The native growers of tobacco sell their product to the Regie established by the French 
which has contributed greatly to the improvement of quality. The country remains, 
however, very deficient in this respect and a tendency to replace native tobacco with 
Algerian is reported. 

The cultivation of mulberry and the rearing of silkworms are practised in French 
Indo-China but without attaining the importance that they have in China and Japan. 
Certainly the exports of raw silk are appreciable, varying from five to ten million 
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francs, but the imports of foreign silk tissues generally amount to over 140 million francs 
a season. The Government is trying, however, to develop production of the raw ma- 
terial. 

The forests have been destroyed in the more accessible areas, either in the opening 
up of new lands for cultivation or by wasteful exploitation. There remain, however, 
about 31 million hectares under timber, the richest forests being in the mountain districts, 
of Tonkin, Armani and especially Laos. These, forests supply the Colony with all the 
timber it consumes for constructional purposes, joinery, cabinet work and fuel and 
provide the raw material for a number of prosperous industries (paper, furniture, 
matting, dyestuffs, etc). 

French Indo-China cannot be regarded as a great livestock area, though poultry- 
farming is carried on on a large scale. At the present time the territory completely 
satisfies internal needs and exports annually live animals to the value of between 25 
and 40 million francs, eggs and egg products to the value of between 25 and 70 million 
francs, raw hides to the value of 14 million francs and tanned and dressed hides to the 
value of 7.5 million francs. The author considers that these figures could be greatly 
increased]. 

W. B. 


Animal Husbandry. 

B OSMAN A. M., Cattle Farming in South Africa . Central News Agency Ltd. 
Pretoria, 1932. 458 pages, 36 illustrations. 

[The present volume is interesting not only for the cattle farmer in South Africa, 
for whom it is a practical guide, but also for those desiring to know the conditions under 
which cattle farming is carried on in this country. In fact no comprehensive work 
has been published until now which would complete the existing literature on domestic 
animal geography by giving a picture of the cattle industry in South Africa. The first 
part of the book deals with the importance of both beef and dairy cattle breeding in the 
Union and with its limiting factors, of which the mineral deficiency of pasture land and 
rainfall are the most important. Density of cattle as well as the distribution of the 
most important breeds (Friesland, Shorthorn, Africander and South Devon) and their 
improvement are discussed. Parts II, III and IV will be of interest more particularly 
to the South African breeder for they contain the general principles of breeding, feeding,, 
care and management, although these chapters include too some information of general 
interest about the environmental conditions of cattle in the different parts of the Union. 
A special chapter is devoted to the local breed, the Africander cattle, the probable origin 
and characteristics of which are briefly outlined. Many good photographs of cattle 
breeds, outline maps and diagrams illustrate this most interesting book], 

S, T. 


BHRigCH G„, Die wichtigsten A ufzuchtkvankheiten der landwirtsch aftlichen Nutziere, 
pp. 286. Hildesheim (Verlag der M olherei-Z e itung ) , 1932 

[The immense losses due to sterility, abortion and diseases of young animals 
have produced a vast literature on these subjects. It is, however, very difficult for 
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the breeder and the agriculturist to obtain a general idea of these diseases from the 
numbers of specialist papers, written for the most part from a scientific point of view. 
For this reason the author of this treatise on 'the diseases met with in stock farming 
lias thought it opportune to make a study of these diseases as a whole, in a manner 
readily comprehensible to the practical breeder and in the light of the most recent 
research. The material is classified for each species of domestic animal from a clinical 
point of view and the description of the various diseases takes into special consider- 
ation the desire of the practical breeder to understand the origin and development of 
the diseases, the pathological conditions to which they lead and the preventive and 
remedial measures that can he adopted. The author limits himself, however, to the 
principal diseases. In an appendix is given some advice regarding the sending of 
material to veterinary institutions for examination]. 

S. T. 


Wily!,, A., Die Kaninchenzucht der Gegenwart, pp. 362, 270 figures, Munich 2 c. 
(F. C. Mayer Verlag), 1931. 

[This manual of modern rabbit-breeding, resulting from the practical experience 
of the author, is meant for practical breeders. It should, as the author remarks in the 
preface, be a guide for beginners and a counsellor for the expert. A large part of the 
book is devoted to a study of breeds and guides the breeder in the choice of breeds for his 
particular purpose. The author then studies actual breeding and the various methods 
of feeding and general upkeep. After a brief general consideration of Mendelian laws 
the author occupies himself more particularly with heredity of coat-colour and length 
of fur and discusses mutation, modification and combination of factors, the breeding 
of pure lines and inbreeding. The volume contains in addition a chapter on rabbit 
diseases by Dr. Walter KARSCHAGE]. 

■ S. T. 


FORESTRY 


Notices. 

Revised Scheme of Forestry Work in Great Britain. — During the year 
ended 30 September 1931, decisions were taken, at the time when a regime of rigid 
economy had to be enforced in consequence of the general financial crisis, which must 
necessarily modify the scale and the character of the work of the Forestry Commission 
in Great Britain. These decisions coincided with the second year of the Commissions's 
second decade, the working programme for which had contemplated the planting of 
353,000 acres and the establishment of 3,000 forest workers holdings. The planting 
programme was to be on an expanding scale beginning with 25,000 acres in 1929 and 
rising to 44,000 acres in 1938, while the scheme for holdings was planned on a basis 
of 350 holdings annually for the first five years and 250 holdings annually during the 
second five-year period. The execution of the complete plan would have required the 
acquisition each year of 60,000 acres of plantable land and 2,500 acres of agricultural 
land. 
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For a variety of reasons it was not found possible to carry out in full the programme 
for the period 1929-30, but during the first half of the second year operations were 
speeded up in accordance with the original proposals. At this stage however the finan- 
cial crisis supervened and necessarily affected the activities of the Commission. 

The Forestry Commission gave evidence before the Committee on National Expen- 
diture and subsequently submitted a new set of proposals. I11 the end, after full discus- 
sion as between the Commission, the Committee on National Expenditure and the 
Exchequer, a scheme was adopted for the coming five-year period. With the funds 
now made available, the Commission anticipates that it should be able to carry out 
the following plan of work ; (1) Maintenance of a planting programme for upwards 
of 20,000 acres per annum - (2) Acquisition of sufficient plantable land to keep 
intact the reserve of land required for carrying out the planting programme - (3) Pro- 
vision of an adequate number of forest workers’ holdings (say, 15 to 20 annually) 
for efficient forest working, together with the upkeep and repairs of such holdings as 
may be necessary for the proper utilisation of unplantable land - (4) Award of grants 
for planting on the same scale as in the past three years - (5) Continuance of research 
work and provision of facilities for training in forestry and similar auxiliary activities. 

Forestry on Private Estates . — As a result of the modification of forest policy 
on financial grounds, the Commissioners took independent advice as to the general 
situation of forests privately owned and also as to the extent of the necessity for State 
intervention. The three Consultative Committees of England, Scotland and Wales 
respectively were accordingly asked each to consider what further steps the Commission- 
ers might take with advantage to encourage the production of timber by private owners 
and eventually a joint report on the position was presented of which the substance is 
given below. 

According to this report, private forestry is not receiving as much attention as in 
the pre-war period in spite of increased technical knowledge and State encouragement. 
Since 1909 a series of measures has been taken by the State to promote forestry on pri- 
vate estates, including favourable changes in respect of death duties and preferential 
assessment for purposes of taxation, subsidies for planting and the derating of woodlands 
in England and Wales, Scottish woodlands having always been lightly treated in this 
respect. Although these concessions are substantial in themselves, it is by no means 
generally admitted that as a whole they are an effective set-off to the increase in post- 
war costs. The decline in private forestry is attributed to the general depression, to 
taxation and to the break-up of estates. 

Lack of confidence in the future is the cause of a reluctance on the part of owner s 
to invest capital in plantations owing to the practical impossibility of early realisation* 
At the same time the growing burden of taxation has increased the difficulty of finding 
money for new planting or even for replanting land recently cleared of profitable timber 
crops while estate staffs, owing to the higher rates of wages, have been reduced to mini- 
mum strength. 

The subdivision of many large estates, where hitherto a planting policy had been 
adopted, has frequently brought in small proprietors who are by no means enthusiasts 
for afforestation or else speculators and others whose sole interests lie in timber exploi- 
tation. 

In view of the paramount call for national economy and the consequent reduction 
in the funds available for the Commission, the signatories to the joint report found 
themselves unable to suggest any practical proposal for the solution of the general 
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problem. It may therefore become necessary in the long run for the State to relieve 
the private owner from responsibility for maintaining the woodlands of the Country 
and itself to take this work in hand before irreparable devastation takes place. It 
would be in the national interest for the Commissioners to take over forest areas on fair 
terms in those cases where, after ail possible encouragement and State-aid has been 
offered, the owner finds himself still unable to replant. 

(Based on the Twelfth Annual Report of the Forestry. Commissioners for the year ending 
September 30th, 1931 . London 1932, H. M. Stationery Office). 

R. W. 

Cultivation of Finns Pinea (« Pinonero ») in Uruguay. — At the present 
time certain special studies are being made in Uruguay with the object of improving 
the national agricultural output. Here reference may be made to the report of two 
experts, MM. P. MEn£ndez LEES and M. Quinteros (fils), on the cultivation of Finns 
Pine.a L. which was published in the Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia, Montevideo 
1932, Ho. 6, pp. 181-194. 

The conditions both of soils and climate (the former, rocky and sandy, the latter, 
temperate) are favourable for growing F. Pinea or stone pine to produce large crops 
of pine kernels. This species has shown itself tolerant. to a high degree of the cutting 
away of the lateral branches and terminal shoots and this characteristic makes it 
particularly valuable in districts where risks of damage by wind and insects are 
common. 

In Uruguay the stone pine starts to bear fruit five years after planting but full 
cone production does not begin till the 25th year. For purposes of propagation nursery 
seedlings are most generally used. Sowings should take place in Spring and the first 
pricking out should be made in the following Autumn. It is quite possible that direct 
sowings may be preferable if it is desired to establish high forests, but on the other 
hand, for kernel production, it is recommended that planting should be widely spaced 
with intervals of 4 square metres and plants used that have been specially grown in 
the nursery for four or five years with repeated pricking out and trimming of the 
tap-root. Planting should be made in pits, 0.7 x 0.7 metres wide and 0.6 metres deep. 
After planting, the young plants should be surrounded with grass covered turves soas 
to give protection against sun and drought until their proper development is assured. 
The practice of attaching the young pines to stakes so as to keep them upright is 
not to be recommended as it is a source of serious damage to the young bark. If 
however quite small slips are used in the first instance, plantations can be made in 
combination with other conifers though the stone pines should not be cut at the time 
of the earliest seedings. 

In Uruguay the stone pine does not make rapid growth in the early years 
but at a later stage development is quite regular and it becomes a highly resistant 
tree. 

In connection with the cultivation of stone pines in Uruguay, it has been ascer- 
tained that at the age of 30 years a production of an average of 30 kg. of ripe cones 
can be expected annually per tree and that 100 kilos contain from 3 10-3 15 cones, 
each giving 90-100 seeds, each seed weighing with the shell an average of 1 gm, the 
fresh unshelled kernel weighing on ah average 0.21 gm. A hectare of stone pine forest 
containing 500 trees and in full yield supplies 15,000 kg. of cones producing 750 
kg. of kernels. 
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The composition of these kernels, according to analyses carried out by Prof. M. 
BE Medina of the University of Montevideo is as follows : — 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Water 

10.78 % 

5-44 % 

M 1A 0/ 

/ *0° /O 

Total dry matter. 

9456 

89.22 

9 2 .70 

Ash . 

5*4 2 

2.6l 

4.I6 

Total organic matter 

90.84 

00 

R 

00 

8S.96 

Total protein 

36.22 

23.22 

29.56 

Fat and other ether extracted sub- 
stances 

4 S .75 

42.54 

45.60 

Cellulose 

3.01 

0.63 

I.64 

Total saccharifiable matter ..... 

16. 1 1 

n.58 

13-97 


The by-products of the treatment of the cones give an excellent fuel, 100 kg., produc- 
ing from 4,478 to 4,576 heat units, figures that approach very closely the number of 
heat units produced by the majority of native woods. 

As the kernels, when retained in the husk, are fully able to preserve their flavour 
and nutritive value, it is highly important that they should be sold in this form. Thus 
they can be sold at a cheaper rate and kept till the cold season when best use can be 
made of their special energy producing characteristics. 

The report concludes with a strong recommendation in favour of the cultivation 
of the stone pine in Uruguay, specially for the production of pine kernels which have 
to be imported into the country in order to satisfy national requirements. 

s. c. 


The eucalyptus in the aeeorestation OE waste lands. — In an article con- 
tributed to the Review entitled Bonifica integrate (Rome 1931, No. 10), Signor Pavari 
states that the eucalyptus, like the poplar and the robinia or locust tree, is a member 
of that small group of forest trees, which by reason of their rapid growth are profit- 
able for private owners. It is only however possible to grow eucalyptus on an indus- 
trial scale in regions where the winter climate is quite mild and frosts are of rare 
occurrence ; furthermore the eucalyptus is unsuitable on soils with outcropping rocks 
like those of mountain slopes. As a rule the best lands for eucalyptus cultivation are 
those where orange trees, prickly pears, etc. flourish. In Sicily and southern Sardinia, 
it is possible to grow the eucalyptus at a height of 600-700 metres, while elsewhere 
in Italy it can only be grown on the plains or on the lower hill slopes, 

On land reclamation areas the two main uses of eucalyptus trees are as wind- 
breaks and for industrial purposes. 

The eucalyptus has been found of great value for forming wind-breaks in many 
parts of the world, for example in California, Tripolitania and Sardinia. The chief 
difficulty is the habit of the tree to extend its root system to neighbouring culti- 
vated land but this tendency can be corrected by making, close to the wind screen. 
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a deep trench, filled with heavily manured soil in which the roots find abundant nour- 
ishment and become localised. Experiments carried out in Sardinia tend to show 
that eucalyptus wind-breaks in two rows have proved inadequate. Thus, in the lands 
at present under ' reclamation at Oristano (Sardinia), it is now customary to form 
screens from 30 to go metres wide, ' made up of several rows of trees at intervals 
of 3 metres, the plants being grown each at a distance of 2 metres from its neighbour. 
These screens, which are separated by intervals of from 100 to 200 metres from each 
other, form a system covering the whole area, which was formerly quite bare but is 
now T , thanks to these wind screens, covered with vines and various crops. It has been 
found that, as in Tripolitania, the most resistant species are Eucalyptus rostrata and 
E. resinifeva. 

If the variety is well selected and scientifically cultivated, the eucalyptus is proof 
against the most extreme drought, shows a vigorous and straight growth and makes 
excellent use of the subterranean water table. In addition to the many proofs of resist- 
ance provided by experience in Spain, a further example has recently been provided at 
Montimatmu in Sardinia where the State Forest Service has planted the bed of a torrent 
with eucalyptus, in partial combination with Australian acacia, for an area of upwards 
of 25 hectares. Here in a few years time a thick forest has been formed on land that 
was formerly quite useless. 

A careful examination of areas in the south which call for reclamation would show 
that in many cases afforestation with eucalyptus would give better results than farm 
crops; this is particularly the case for example for soils with strong acid reaction, for 
very heavy soils and for shallow soils with a gravelly sub-soil. The eucalyptus can also 
serve a useful purpose where drainage is required as it is a large consumer of water. It 
would appear from results already obtained that the difficult problem of afforestation 
on clay and heavy soils can be solved by adopting E. rostrata . 

The writer quotes a number of examples derived from the experience of Italy to 
indicate the value of the eucalyptus as a timber producer. For instance the cultivation 
of E. globulus at the « Tre Fontane » (near Rome) gave the following results : high forest 
28 years old with 2,000 trees per hectare ; average height, 29.5 metres ; volume of tim- 
ber 1/209 cubic metres per hectare - 14-year old coppice with 1,250 shoots per hectare: 
average height, 19.5 metres ; volume of timber, 360.75 cubic metres. At Uta in Sardinia, 
plantations of 11 -year old eucalyptus, grown at intervals of 2.4 x 2.4 metres, are 
18.5 metres high with a timber volume of i,iio cubic metres per hectare. In a third 
area a 7-year old plantation shows an average height of 12.5 metres, an average 
diameter of 18 centimetres and a timber volume of 794 cubic metres per hectare. Results 
such as these can however only be obtained on deep, fresh soils where there is adequate 
protection from the wind. 

The wood produced by the eucalyptus can be used in a variety of ways, e. g. t as 
firewood (it may be observed that E. globulus gives 4,353 heat units per kg.), as 
timber for agricultural purposes such as planking and various forms of equipment, 
vine props, stakes, etc., the best varieties for such use being E. rostrata , E. resinifeva , 
E, gomphocephala , as also for pit props and beams. For the last named purpose exper- 
ience shews that the timber produced by E. resinifeva , E. corynocalyx , E. tereticornis 
and also E. rostrata are the best adapted, when durability is fully developed, i. e. at 
the age of at least 25-30 years. 

As sowing is generally the only method of propagation, the writers have been at 
pains to show that the initial expenses of eucalyptus cultivation are considerable. The 
soil requires deep ploughing and careful manuring and cultivation methods, in view 
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of the delicacy of the young plants, call for special care and are somewhat costly on 
the technical side. At the same time a eucalyptus stump makes good coppice and the 
trees originating as stock shoots grow much more quickly than those grown from seed. 
Tims, if firewood production is desired, eucalyptus coppice can be used to great ad- 
vantage. 

R. W. 


The Tapping Industry in France and in the United States. — Chambre- 
LENT, the French Engineer showed in 1927 that it was possible by means of a careful 
system of levellings to reclaim a vast area covering 800,000 hectares of marshy and 
unproductive land which at that time lay to the South of Bordeaux and extended to the 
coast, and he was of opinion that after draining this area could be afforested. In the 
course of a few years ChambrelENT with his own resources succeeded in establishing 
500 acres of excellent maritime pine plantations in the district and thereafter the State, 
the communes and a number of private individuals became greatly interested in the 
scheme. The law of 19 July 1857 made it compulsory for the communes to afforest 
their waste lands and where the communes were too poor to undertake the work, the 
State took charge. During the relatively brief period of twenty years (from 1857 to 
18 77) 600,000 hectares were thus drained and afforested. At the end of .1926 the total 
area of artificially produced forest land in the halides amounted to 862,000 acres. 
On this area 781,000 hectares were devoted to maritime pine forest, supplying a large 
quantity of resin, in addition to an annual timber yield of 6 cubic metres per hectare. 

Thus, both on the social and financial side, the reclamation scheme for which 
Chambrelent was originally responsible has proved successful to a high degree. Where- 
as, before the area was drained and afforested, the scanty and sickly population 
was only able to maintain a precarious existence by sheep farming, there is now to be 
found a greatly increased number of inhabitants in the enjoyment of sound health and 
•financially in better condition than their fellow citizens in the majority of the other 
districts of France. At the same time investments have given interest at the rate 
of seven per cent. This financial success is mainly due to the production of resin, of 
which there is an annual yield estimated at 75 million kg. together with 25 million kg. 
of turpentine essence. The resin yield of the area gives France a predominant place 
in the European markets of these products. 

In certain districts in the United States, the production of resin is even more impor- 
tant than in France. Bxports of resin alone amount each year to a total of about 3 
million kg., and the annual export of turpentine oil reaches a total of just under 68 mil- 
lion kg. At the same time the demand for turpentine oil, as also the prices, during recent 
years have risen considerably, whereas the contrary has been the case as regards cork 
and tan. On the New York market the average price for a gallon of turpentine oil 
wasin the period 1891-95, 0.32 dollars and in the period 1921-25, 0.99 dollars. During 
the same period, the prices for a barrel of resin were respectively 1.38 and 6.92 
dollars. 

(Based on an article by Prof. Howard Gron entitled « Skovbrugets Biproducter » 
{Forest by-products) published in Hedeselskabets Tidsskrift (Viborg, 1932, No. 16) and 
forming part of a series of monographs by the same author under the title of « Hvad nytte 
er skoven til,? » (« What is the use of a forest ?»). 

Increase in the utilisation op timber in Switzerland. — The « Federal Foun- 
: dation for the Advancement of the Natural Bconomy through Scientific Researcn », 
according to M. H. Badoux, writing in the Journal Forestier Suisse (Berne 193 2, No. 8) 
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lias on several occasion given its assistance to forestry work by making grants in aid of 
research in connection with the production of various kinds of timber, their scientific 
utilisation, the making of wood charcoal, etc. 

This Foundation has given a fresh example of its special interest in the scientific and 
technical aspects of forestry by allocating 25,000 francs, for grants on behalf of research 
work in this field. One of these grants is in favour of the experimental work of the 
<( Lignum » Society in connection with the utilisation of timber for house building, 
another is for enquiries regarding the best types of timber for general building construc- 
tion, while a third grant has been assigned to the Society that has been established for 
the study of natural fuels. 

R. W. 
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OppERMANN A., Egens Traeformer og Racer (The Forms and Varieties of the Oak). 

1 voh, 400 pp., 198 figs., Copenhague 1932, Kandrup & Wunsch's Bogtrykkeri. Vo- 
lume published in the Forstlige Forsogsgvaesen i Danmark (Annals of the Danish Forestry 
Research Station), XII, MCMXXXII. 

[The writer, who was Director of the Danish Forestry Research Station and Presi- 
dent of the International Commission, died in November 1931. The loss to Danish 
and international forestry science is deeply felt and has caused wide spread sorrow 
among his many forester friends in all countries. Some of his own colleagues and collab- 
orators, notably Prof. BornebuSCH, have undertaken the responsibility for finishing 
off and publishing this study which was very nearly completed at the time of Director 
OppERMANN's death. 

During the period 1892-1907 the writer had in numerous class and public lectures 
and also in publications discussed the heredity aspects of forest trees. In 1909 the 
Danish Station for Forestry Research undertook a series of special studies relating to the 
conformation of the oak trees in the forests of Denmark and these studies and experi- 
ments carried on during the last 20 years are described in the present work, together 
with the results obtained, the latter in their bearing on forestry practice. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, of which the first is of an introductory 
character. The treatment of the different types of oak to be found in Denmark begins 
with Chapter II (Our natural oak forests) and It is shewn that the great forests of natural 
oak, which used to be a feature of the country have now been reduced to almost insig- 
nificant proportions. Chapter III ( Oaks dispersed through the beech forests) indicates 
that in the course of the last 50 years the number of these scattered trees has dimin- 
ished, as the foresters have only spared those of aesthetic or historic value such as some 
of the famous thousand-year old specimens. The IVth Chapter ( The Jutland oak 
groves) contains a special study, based on historical research, of the trees and other 
types of vegetation to be found on the heath lands in this region, in which some very 
interesting conclusions are given on the local geology and on the displacements and 
internal struggles as between different species that have taken place during a long series 
of centuries. In his Vth Chapter the writer deals with the special types of oaks on th.9 


(*) Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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Small forest allotments belonging to tlie peasant class which show evidence of careful 
conservation, and utilisation so far as circumstances have allowed. 

In Chapter VI (Oak forests established by artificial methods), the author treats this kind 
of forest from the point of view of age, starting with high forest dating from about A. I). 
1700. Special characteristic forms of oaks such as the weeping oak and the pyramid 
oak which are to be found from time to time intermingled with the ordinary specimens 
are discussed in Chapter VII. Chapter VIII is devoted to the Oak sowing experiments 
which were begun in Denmark in 1911. These trials, 90 in number, were made with 
acorns supplied from different parts of the country and also from other countries and 
it may here be stated that, up to the present, the amount of material available is insuffi- 
cient to allow any really profound study of the law of heredity and that further trials 
are necessary for this purpose. In the IXth Chapter the question of Environment and 
tree conformation is discussed. It should be borne in mind that form is determined, not 
merely by natural but also by external conditions, including light, effects of wind, 
the subsoil water, the action of game animals and birds, etc. 

After a brief study in Chapter X of the Sessile and Pedunculate Oaks, the writer 
devotes Chapter XI to a Historical sketch of oak cultivation in Denmark throughout 
the ages and brings out clearly the attitude towards forests and forestry at different 
epochs. This chapter includes an account of the geological features of Denmark and 
of the effects of climatic changes on forest development, as also certain recommendations 
as to the choice of mother-trees, etc. The last Chapter is called Practical Applications 
and contains the writer’s conclusions based on liis experimental work and observations 
as to the degree to which practical forestry work should take account of the hereditary 
characteristics of the various varieties of the oak. 

Tliis handsome volume, which is fully illustrated and supplied with a brief summary 
in French, represents the final product of the life work of a great scientist who was one 
of the great figures in the world of forestry. The work furnishes abundant evidence of 
the rare capacity for the patient study of countless details, serving to illuminate our 
understanding of the life history and of the conformation of trees, which was one of the 
outstanding features in the character of a truly eminent savant. 


R. W. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 


The Progress in Classification of Varieties of Olives in different Countries. 


It may be recalled here that in 1927 the Commission for Arboriculture 
(Section “ Varieties of Olive Trees ”)■ of the International Scientific Agricultural 
Council of the International Institute of Agriculture proposed a programme (see 
International Review of Agriculture, 1928, No. 6, pp, 536-537) (*) for the systematic 
study of varieties of olive trees in all countries concerned in olive growing. 

The IXth International Olive Growing Congress which was held at Tunis, 
Sousse and Sfax from 26 October to 8 November 1928 passed the following 
resolution 


(1) That in order to give effect to the first resolution of the C. I. S. A. 
each country should proceed to the determination of its specific varieties of 
olives in accordance with the terms of the model schedule and inform the 
International Institute of Agriculture as early as possible, either by separate 
notifications as these varieties are scheduled or by a completed list. 

(2.) That experimental olive plantations should be established in each 
country without delay, with due regard to environmental conditions. 

(3) That the national Commissions referred to under No. 3 of the recom- 
mendations of the International Olive Growing Congress of Rome (1926) should 


be elected at as early a date as possible for each country. 

(4) , That the chiefs of the official delegations of the countries represented ' 

at the IXth Congress should bring the matter before their respective Govern- 
ments either directly or by means of their official reports in order to expedite 
the election of these Commissions. Similar action should be taken, with regard 
to the national olive growing societies. (Resolution of Mr, Bilbao). , 1 1 

(5) That there should be a general agreement regarding the establish- 
ment of a centre of genetical research on the olive of an international character 
with investigators representing each country concerned. 

In consequence of having received a number of communications on the 
subject the International Institute of Agriculture sent a letter on 28 Septembre 
1931 to all the countries likely to be interested, concerning among other matters 
the following question •' 

That it would be of value to the Olive Congress of Avignon (1931) if each 
Delegate from an olive producing country should communicate a report on 
any practical results obtained in his country regarding: 

(a) studies on olive varieties on the basis of the schedule ; 
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(b) institution of experimental olive plantations in connexion with the 
Experiment Institutions; 

(c) institution' of a National Commission in contact with the , regional 
agricultural institutions, to be responsible in each country for the organisation 
of the studies in question. 

Replies from the Governments of Italy, Algeria, Palestine and Egypt have 
now reached the Institute. 

The study of the olive varieties in Spain is under the direction of the well known 
olive specialist, M. J. Manuel Prxego, in collaboration with the Director of the 
Experimental Farms of Cordoba y Jaen and the Olive Growing Station of Eucena. 

In the October (1932) number of the review Olivos M. J. M. Prxego pub- 
lishes a resume of the work that has been accomplished. 

He states in the first place that as a result of the experience gained it 
has been .found possible to modify the rules drawn up by the International 
Scientific Agricultural Council of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
Thus, for example, the number of biometrical determinations to be made in 
each case has been reduced to 25, which greatly simplifies and facilitates the 
work. In doubtful cases only is. the number of measurements of leaves, fruits 
and stones increased to 50. 

On the other hand, for the greater number of varieties studied, specimens 
from different localities and environment have been examined. The total num- 
ber of measurements made generally exceeds that given and the accuracy of 
the data is assured. 

Another modification concerns the study of the kernel. Measurement of 
the diameter of the kernel did not give practical results ; the difficulty of the 
work was rather found conducive to error. The appearance, more or less 
bitter flavour, volume and absolute and relative weight of the kernel constitute 
more certain bases for recognising varietal differences, together with the cha- 
racteristics of the external organs (leaves, fruits, stones). 

In the study of leaves, on the other hand, it was found necessary to increase 
the precision and definition of certain points in the official rules, owing to the 
fact that position and age influence the characteristics to be determined, such 
as the consistence and thickness of the veins and the quantity of wax covering 
the midrib of the leaf. It is therefore necessary to define from what branch 
and from what position on the branch the leaves for measurement are to be 
taken. For this purpose the method commonly used is to choose the terminal 
twigs of the branches wich are situated in the centre of the southern side of 
the tree, and the leaves from the middle of these terminal twigs, eliminating 
any that are obviously abnormal. 

To determine the dimensions the lamina of the leaf is laid on squared 
paper marked in millimetres. 

The best moment for the examination and measurement of the fruits is 
considered to be when they are perfectly ripe. The fruit combines at this 
time the best conditions for determining its weight, volume and diameter. The 
stones taken from the fruits after measurement must also be studied, including 
the number of markings. 
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Experience lias shown that with these modifications the work presents no 
difficulty* The complication which might be thought to be involved' in the 
determination of the fluctuation of the characteristics in consequence of the 
influence of the physical and cultural environment is onty apparent, for the 
measurements will be determined a posteriori for the different varieties in dif- 
ferent regions and years. 

The general method may be submitted to further modification in details. 
Thus, for example, in the determination of the height of the trees it is not 
always easy to have available a special tree measuring instrument or to make 
use of indirect, methods. It is considered that the terms large, medium and 
small are sufficient for the purpose. 

M. Priegq writes further that certain problematical cases such as the 
relationship of the variety ‘ Hojiblanco ’ of Aguilar, Montilla and Eucena to 
Olea argentata of Clemente, have been solved by definite separation of the varie- 
ties. The similarity of the characteristics in varieties geographically distant, 
such as the ‘ Negral ’ of Aragon and the ‘ J ardua J of Cabra, has led to 
the combination of the varieties after determination of the similarity also of 
their morphological characteristics. Similarly the variety ‘ Imperial ’ of 
Cordoba and the * Bodocal ' of Jalon have been combined under one scientific 
name. 

The work was carried out in Andalusia, the region which supplies 50 % 
of the Spanish oil production, and will soon include other regions. 

In his article M. Priego makes no mention of the formation of experimental 
olive plantations nor of the nomination of the National Commission referred 
to in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the resolutions of the Congress of Tunis. 

Xtaey. — The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests states that provision 
has been made for : — 

(a) the formation of a Commission for the study of olive varieties ; 

(b) the institution of or development of trial plots of olives in some 
cases already in existence. 

The Commission was formed in agreement with the National Olive Growers' 
Association, which received the necessary financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The Commission comprises the Directors of the Institutions and Stations 
concerned in the study and application of all questions connected with the olive 
industry. 

The Commission has not carried out its studies on the basis of the schedule 
approved by the International Olive Congress of Tunis, but on a more prac- 
tical scheme designed to determine the best varieties for each typical olive 
growing zone and to investigate these varieties and their products in. such a 
way that practical advice on planting and diffusion might be given. 

The oils from these varieties were studied and compared with those obtained 
in the best factories of the same zone and in the districts where the variety 
tested is* the commonest variety grown, so as to determine the characteristics 
of the typical oils and to improve the production of the regions of the mainland 
and island which are best suited to olive growing. 
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These varieties were also studied in respect to their resistance to adverse 
environmental conditions and to plant and animal parasites. Similar studies 
were effected also for the varieties yielding olives used in the pickling in- 
dustry. 

The study of the varieties in accordance with the schedule drawn up by 
the 1 Olive Culture * Section of the C. I. S. A. of the International Institute 
of Agriculture has not yet been begun owing to the expenditure of time and 
money it would entail, particularly in the determination of the botanical cha- 
racteristics. The Commission appointed by the Italian Ministry is concerned 
more particularly in the study of. the 2nd and 3rd parts of the schedule, and 
the varieties have been studied mainly from cultural, industrial and commercial 
standpoints. 

The institution or development of trial plots has been effected at the Expe- 
rimental Olive Growing Institutes of Spoleto and Imperia and in the Experi- 
mental Plantations of the Royal Schools specialised in olive growing at Pescia 
(Pistoia)- and I,ecce. 

Important studies have also been started in the Experimental Stations and 
Institutions, but the results obtained up to the present cannot be regarded as 
conclusive. 

Aug$:ria. — The Government General of Algeria has sent to the Institute 
the report drawn up by the Agricultural Adviser, M. J. Brici-xjejt, which was 
presented to the Xth International Olive Congress at Avignon. This is sum- 
marised below. 

The establishment of a list of the best varieties of olives with the botanic, 
cultural and economic characteristics which make it possible to distinguish 
them and to classify them according to their respective qualities, is a necessity 
which becomes increasingly apparent. ' 

M. Cqtjpin, Professor at the Colonial Agricultural School at Tunis, empha- 
sised the importance of this question in the report he presented to the Vllth 
International Olive Congress held at Seville as early as 1924. The carrying out 
of the work In question is an enormous undertaking and necessitates means 
which are not available to all the workers called upon to participate in it. 
The study of olive varieties does not present the same difficulties in all countries 
and is not equally complicated everywhere. It is easier in Italy, France, Spain 
and America on account of the selection which has been operating for centuries 
already and has gradually eliminated the Varieties less well adapted to the 
cultivation methods and other exigencies of the environment. 

Moreover in these countries there have already existed for some time Expe- 
rimental Stations concerned with olive problems which are organised on modern 
lines and are highly useful in supplying information, particularly with regard 
to the selection of varieties for particular districts. These Stations alone are in 
a position to undertake the research entailed in establishing a list of the innu- 
merable varieties of olives grown in North Africa and in Algeria in particular. 
The system of nomenclature that has already been drawn up by scientists 
required a large amount of research and observation, as a result of which am 
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attempt has been made to circumscribe the varieties, sometimes very numerous, 
which resemble each other at least in their external features, and to group 
them under the names of Feiicya, Azeradj, Bouchak, Eimli, Aberkan, Chemlali, 
Roussette, Olive of Boghni, of Gastu, of Tlemcen, of the Tell, etc., names which 
correspond to types rather than to definite varieties. The comparative study 
of the olives in each group has not yet been carried out, nor have genetical 
studies by selection, cross-breeding and hybridisation been made. 

It is necessary also to realise that at least 3 / 4 of the olive growing in Al- 
geria is in the hands of natives who are entirely indifferent to or incapable 
of taking part in any study ^whatever, which adds to the difficulty and tedium 
of the work outside specially organised establishments. In the hope of remedy- 
ing this state of affairs Dr. I v . Trabut, Ex-Director of the Botanical Service, 
installed at the Agricultural Institute of Maison-Carree a collection of Alge- 
rian varieties for study purposes, but unhappily the nature of the soil was un- 
suitable and the trees failed to take hold. 

At the present time the Government General of Algeria is actively con- 
cerned in the institution of an olive experiment station at Bougie, which is in a 
good agricultural region ; the station is to be used for the comparative study, 
selection and propagation of the best varieties of olives. Propagation by grafting 
on the original trees has been the subject of a special stud 3^ in conformity with 
the resolutions of the VUIth International Olive Congress held in Rome in 
1926. 

At the same time with a view r to isolating varieties with cleady defined 
characteristics which can definite!}' figure on the list, or which require study 
for any reason, a collection was started five years ago of specimens of the most 
interesting Algerian, French and foreign types. There are already about 40 
of these types ; Aberkane, Besbessi, Bouchok, Blanche d’Aknou, Blanche de 
Guelma, Belle de Maillot (seedling), Chemball de Kabylie, Thaibi, Commune 
noire de Guelma, Commune verte de Guelma, Chetoni, Cornicabra, Cucco, Escu- 
dier, Fenaya, Noire des Beni- Abbes, Grosse de 1 'Oued Imbert, Grosse du Harnma, 
Gros Caillou, lyimbi cle Seddouk, Judoleira, Manzanilla, I/ucques, Olive de Boghni, 
Olive de Chettrfa, Olive de Tlemcen, Olive du Tell, Oeuf de Pigeon, Regalis, Pi- 
choline, Rougette de la Mitidja, Rousette de Guelma, Olive de Sou 111a, Verdale, 
Tauelie, Tefah, Olive du Sig, Sevillane, 

This collection, which is revised and increased each year in accordance 
with the experiments and observations made in the test plots, is shown in 
the lecture hall of the Insectarium of the Experimental Gardens. 

The list of the olive varieties should not be solely local in scope for there 
is no doubt that in the course of the past centuries, as a result of trade or 
the intentional or accidental dispersion of seed and cuttings, numbers of similar 
types of olives have been transported and are cultivated under different names 
in the different countries of the Mediterranean Basin, sometimes at great dis- 
tances from their original home. 

A profusion of lists and names, which invariably leads to confusion, should 
be avoided. To determine which varietal names are synonyms the collabo- 
ration of experts in all countries will be necessary. 

vA ; -y.:j : y ..At-'-;; ■ : yhD ; h- ■ ■ : : v v ■ v TvDyv.f. j 

*■ ‘ Tec. 12 Ingl. 



PALESTINE. — - A communication from the Director of Agriculture and 
Forests of Palestine states that up to the present it lias not been possible to 
institute experimental olive plantations in accordance with the schedule approved 
by the C. I. S. A., but that it is hoped to establish in the future a centre of 
studies devoted to olive - problems. 


Egypt. — - - The Ministry of Agriculture sends us the following informa- 
tion : — 


I. — Imported olive varieties that have succeeded in Egypt. 

A) Oil Varieties ' : 


Chemlali 

Morinello 

Prantoio 

Deed no 

Piangente 

Manzanillo 

Correggiolio 


imported from Tunis 
)) » Italy 

» » » 

» » » 

)> » » 

)) » » 

» » » 


The Chemlali variety has an average percentage of oil, in the whole fruit, 
of 17 % in the Nile Valley and from 25-33 % in Mariut district based on the 
fresh weight. 

The Morrinello 20-25 %, but the quality of its oil is inferior to that of 
the Chemlali. 

The other five varieties have an average content which varies from 16-20%.. 


B) Varieties for pickling : 
Ascolano \ 

Cucco J 


both imported from Italy and are picked green. 


C) Varieties for both purposes : 

Manzanillo | . ' , . < 

Correggiolio J lm P orted from Italy ‘ 


IL 


Imported olive varieties that are still under trial . 


Mission and Sevillano imported from California 

Cal am on, Volo and Amphissa » ■» ' Greece 

Shitwi, Octobery and Zarari » » Algeria and Tunis. 

Some other varieties have also been imported from Spain and Asia Minor.. 


III. — Varieties comparatively indigenous to Egypt . 

The Fayoum district is the region where the olives are mainly planted. 
The total olive areas there amount to approximately two thousand acres. In 
other regions of the country olive trees are also seen scattered here and there, 
but only for the home use of the individual owners. 
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The five varieties planted in this country for hundreds of years are': — ■ 

Teffahy, Ageezy Shamy, Ageezy Aks, Balady and Kobrosy. They are 
mainly used for pickling. Their oil content, based on the fresh weight of the 
whole fruit never exceeds 10 %. 

IV. — Trial plots . 

The Ministry has been experimenting with olive varieties (especially those 
rich in oil) at Rorg-Al-Aarab, Mariut District, since 1920, and has come to the 
conclusion that it is a very promising region for olive culture and the establish- 
ment of an olive industry. / 

Trial plots have been also established at Giza, Sinai and Oisis. They all 
seem to be very promising. 

V. — National Commission. 

The Ministry considers that the olive industry is not yet sufficiently devel- 
oped in Egypt to justify the establishment, of a National Commission for. 'the 
purpose as was suggested by the XXth International''' Olive' Congress at Tunis. 
The Ministry, however, has been endeavouring during the last few 1 years to 
encourage olive growing in the country and to guide the growers regarding the 
recent methods of picking, as well as the extraction and refining of the pro- 
duced oil. 

There is no need for further insistence on the importance of the problem 
under discussion. Its importance lias been made clear in the course of. the 
various Olive Congresses, The interest in more exact knowledge of the varie- 
ties of olives is justified from a practical standpoint by its repercussion on 
the development and improvement of the production. It is thus essential that 
all the other olive growing countries should send to the International Institute 
of Agriculture as soon as possible the necessary information to give effect to the 
resolutions of the Tunis Congress. The question wall then be gone into 
thoroughly by the next International Olive Congress which will take place at 
Lisbon in the autumn of 1933. 

A. Pascijai,. 

Miscellanea. ' • " ’ ' 

Crops op Temperate Countries. ' 

Experiments on nitrogenous manuring op wheat in Itai v y. — In 1926-27 
the Italian Ministry of Agriculture arranged several experiments on the nitrogenous 
manuring of wheat on the principal experimental farms or stations of the country for 
the purpose of finding the most suitable amounts and periods of application under 
the various conditions. The experiments carried out at the Rice Experiment Station 
at Vercelli in 1930-31 were designed to: (1) compare the results of nitrogenous ma- 
nuring in winter with those in spring; (2) compare the results of application 15730-60-90 
kg. of nitric nitrogen ; (3) compare the early Villa Glori with the late Today 0 96 ; . (4) com- , 
pare the results of the various nitrogenous fertilizers (ammonium, sodium and calcium 
nitrates). Sowings took place in October 1930 under good conditions and germination . 
was satisfactory. The plots had an area of 1000 square metres each and rice had 
been the preceding crop, v Seed was machine drilled at the rate of 150 kg. per ha. Win- 
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ter manuring was carried out from 3 December to 23 February at intervals of ten 
days, spring manuring on three dates, 2 and 22 March and 12 April. The nitrate con- 
tained 15 % of nitrogen. On 26 and 2 7 May a violent storm caused lodging on many 
plots, particularly 011 those sown with Today 0 96, and unit-yields were accordingly 
diminished. The liarwest took place 011 17 June for Villa Glori and on 23 June tor 
Todaro 96, 

The results obtained were as follows : (1) winter manuring was slightly superior 
to spring manuring for applications not exceeding 30 kg. both in the ease of Villa 
Glori and in that of Todaro 96 ; (2) manuring at the rate of 90 kg. was advantageous 
only in, the case of Villa Glori ; (3) the early Villa Glori was in event case more pro- 
ductive than the late Todaro 96 ; (4) for Villa Glori the most effective nitrate was 
nitrate of soda, then nitrate of lime. For Todaro 96 the difference between the various 
nitrates was hardly appreciable. 

(SampieTro in II Giovnale di Risicolfura , Yercelli, 1932, Vol. XXII, No. 8, pp. 122- 

124). 

Potash and dodging of CERE ads, — Experiments carried out by 'the Institute 
of ” Plant Production at Prague show the considerable influence of potash on the 
strength of barley straw. The young plants growing toward the light broke easily. 
The influence' of potash was clearly seen from the percentage of broken stems : 7 % 
in pots receiving applications of potash and 96 % in those not receiving such appli- 
cations. 

Similar experiments were carried out in the field by UMBERG 011 land fairly rich 
in potash, in which Neubauer analysis showed a content of 61-63 nig. of potash. Plots 
receiving an equal quantity of N and P were divided into sections respectively without 
potash, and those with progressive applications of potash, commencing with 
400 kg. per ha. of 40 % potash salt. Heavy lodging was observed on the section 
without potash and the crop was smaller than that on sections receiving potash. 
Manuring in excess of soil needs has therefore economically a favourable result. The 
constitution of the straw on sections receiving the heaviest application of potash -was 
particularly strong. 

BERKNER and Schddim, carrying out experiments on the same subject and apply- 
ing strictly scientific methods, arrive at less definite results. They were unable to 
observe any precise effect of potash on the stiffness of the straw of various varieties 
of oats and barley on which their researches were made. However, in the majority 
of cases the use of potash produced an increase in the diameter of the vascular bun- 
dles and, with one' exception, an increase-' in' the thickness of the sclerenchynious tissue. 
Flexibility was found to be distinctly increased on the plots richer in potash. If it 
is admitted that plants with an apparently stronger anatomic constitution are more 
resistant to lodging it may be concluded from the foregoing that potash increases 
-■ resistance to lodging. 

No relation between the silicic acid content and stiffness of straw could be deter- 
mined. Phosphoric acid did not show any considerable influence on resistance to lodging 

(BdaTTny and Vtjkgdow, Zur Kenntnis histologischer Grundlagen des Einflusses 
von Kali gegen das Eagern von Gerste. Die Evndhnmg dev Pflanze , Berlin, 1931, pp. 335- 
358 - Umberg, Tragt eine Ueberschussdiingung mxt Kali noeh zur Ertragssteigerung 
und Halmfestigung des Getreides bet ? Die Erniihrung der Pflanze, Berlin, 1931, pp. 354- 
355 - Berkner and Schdimm, Untersuchungen iibes den Einfiuss des Kalis auf die Stand, 
festigkeit des Getreides. Landmirtschaftliche Jahrbilchev , Berlin, 1931, pp. 504-519). 

N. G. 
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The new “ Feorenzia ” peitm. ■ — This new variety, which originated sponta- 
neously in the neighbourhood of Florence, lias since 1926 attracted attention' by its 
precocity and the beauty of its fruit. Graftings on almond and plimi have given 
excellent results. The variety is very resistant to unfavourable weather conditions, 
it thrives with any type of grafting and self-pollination is carried out satisfactorily 

Fruit-formation is very good and production exceeds that of Burbank , a similar 
variety. The fruit has exquisite flavour and consistency and sometimes attains a weight 
of 90 grams, a length of 50 mm. and a circumference of 17 cm. The variety ripens 
from twelve to fifteen days before Burbank , which is highly valued for its precocity. 

( L* Italia agricola , Roma, 1932, No. 8). G. S. 

OivivB culture in Egypt. — • For some time olive growing has been rather neg- 
lected in Egypt despite the fact that the country possesses large areas at present 
uncultivated on which the tree could be planted. Development of olive culture in 
Egypt depends largely on the varieties cultivated. 

At one time nearly 20,000 acres were devoted to the olive, with two million trees, 
an average of 100 per acre ; at present the area occupied by olives does not exceed 
2,000 acres. The diminution is due principally to the fact that the five varieties 
cultivated give a very poor yield of oil. 

The horticultural section of the Ministry of Agriculture, realizing the importance 
of this crop to the country, began in 1920 to introduce new varieties from several 
countries of the Mediterranean basin as well as from America. From Italy there were 
introduced fourteen varieties for the production of oil and of table olives. From Tu- 
nisia the Chemlali variety was introduced ; it has, like the Marinette variety, a very 
high percentage of oil. The horticultural section has established olive groves at Mary-fit 
and in other districts. 

The irrigation of the olive groves depends on the nature of the soil and on local 
climatic conditions. In general there are five irrigations (from J anuary to September) 
on light lands and three (from February to September) on heavy lands. 

The five varieties native to Egypt are Toffai, A geezy Agiz , Shami, Ageezy Aks t 
Baladi and Roubrosy. 

The greater part of the production is destined for table use. 

(AbdEE Badie in Pamphlet No. 18, Government PreSvS, Cairo, pp. 1-9, 10 fig.), 

A. P. 

TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Miscellanea, 

Cotton growing in Sind since tiie construction oe the Sukkur dam. — We 
have received from the Publicity Officer of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
following information on the growing of irrigated cotton made possible by the Sukkur 
dam. As this new canals gives rise to special problems, the Government of Bombay 
Presidency has set up a research station at Sakrand (Sind) to study them. 

Nature of investigations . — The aims of the work were : (1) the evolving of new ty- 
pes of crops of high quality, (2) the reclamation of large tracts of salt lands, and (3} to 
study methods of cultivation which would ensure high yields under the new distribu- 
tion of regulated supply of water. The Indian Central Cotton Committee sanctioned a 
scheme for five, years in 1927 for working out the water requirements and other allied 
problems of the cultivation of cottons. The questions that arose right in the beginning 
were: (a) sowing date, (6) testing of the duty or the amount of water which will be suffi- 



dent , for the successful growth of cotton and how best to apply it so as to ensure high 
returns, (c) what would be the effect of perennial irrigation on soil conditions and fertility, 
and. (d) what would be the best methods in which long stapled cottons could be grown 
or what are the obstacles that stand in the way of their successful establishment* 

These were some of the 'more important questions studied at Sakrand. The 
first five years’ results are now available and a summary of the main conclusions is given 
below for general information. 

Nature of environment . — The climate of Sind is generally uniform for all years 
, with high temperature of 1179F. in May and June and an average of over 100 deg. from 
March to October. During the period of intense heat there are dust-storms from the 
west. From October the temperature rapid!}’ goes down to 30 deg. in December and 
frost is expected, while in some years it has gone down to 20 deg. Cold waves sweep 
over the land at this time. Rainfall is usually negligible, being only about 5 inches, but 
in some years it is as heavy as 20 inches. 

Of the insect pests and diseases, the damage done by ‘ white ants ’ is the greatest in 
reducing the stand or the number of plants in the field. Sooner or later, some suitable 
measures will have to be taken for eradicating this pest. The Spotted Boll-worm at 
present is not so serious but it is likely to assume importance when cotton cultivation 
. becomes more general. 

The, soil is clay-loam near the surface with a mixture of sand and clay-loam below 
and deeper down is stiff clay. Intensive watering thus creates the possibility of forma- 
tion of water-logged areas. The Kalav or toxic alkaline salts such as sodium chloride 
and sodium sulphate are found in varying degrees from plot to plot all over the area, 
but even a high proportion of these salts is no deterrent to cotton growing as their effect 
is neutralised by the presence of calcium salts. It is the preponderence of toxic salts 
which makes some parts of the province unfit for cotton growing. 

Sowing date experiments . — It is found that, with perennial irrigation, the sowing 
date could be pushed as early as mid-March if desired, but while this gave the plants 
the advantage of May and June heat it made them subject to disease. Late sowing, 
on the other hand, gave plants too little time to develop before intense flowering com- 
menced in August. The best time seeins to be mid-April to May. Flowering starts in 50 
days after sowing and continues till December but boll formation occurs almost at the 
same time for all sowings. . Hence the quality of the lint was not affected as it depends 
on the climatic conditions at boiling time. The yield was affected 111 quantity, the later 
sowings giving only half that of mid-March to May sowing, there being a slight advantage 
in mid-April sowings. 

Watering experiments. — Experiments on watering showed that, for dry and virgin 
soils, heavier watering than the standard of about xoo duty (i. e. 37 inches in five months) 
was required, in which case 80 acres would have to be irrigated with the supply 
meant for too acres. For fertile soils, the supply has to be lower, about 5/6 of the stan- 
dard. For medium soils, the Barrage supply would be best. It was found that an 
initial dose of 8 inches of water gave best germination, but the interval for the second 
' watering has to be longer than the usual 30 days. In any case, it has to be at least 4 
inches. - After second watering, the best interval seemed to be 15 days as it gave steady 
growth to the plants, but with any appreciable measure of unexpected rain, longer inter- 
vals would have to be allowed. The important thing is to prevent lack of moisture in 
the soil as this causes depression and even wilting. 

Heavy watering was found to induce more profuse flowering but shedding also was 
profuse and the percentage success showed that judicious intervals with medium to heavy 
watering gave best results. The effect of different watering is sometimes masked by 
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the original water in the Soil and proximity to water table. This gives a useful bint for 
economising water under certain conditions.. Otherwise the danger of water-logging 
becomes imminent. 

Moisture and nitrogen supply, — The Sind soils have been found to be very rich 
in nitrogen content. This fact, along with controlled water, high temperature and plenty 
of sun shine explains the great luxuriance of crops grown in the province. The weight 
of dry matter in the plant gave conclusive proof of the more rapid growth of plants with 
heavier watering, it being nearly double that of plants with low watering. In August 
and September, when plant growth is very vigorous, the standard supply of water was 
not only fully consumed by the plants but in some cases they had to make up the defi- 
ciency in nitrogen and moisture by tapping the initial water content present in the soil. 
One important lesson of pratical economic value learnt during these experiments was 
'the loss of soil nitrates during September and October - a period of flowering and boll 
formation in Sind. This could easily be remedied by an application of some readily 
soluble nitrogenous manure with a view to supplementing the original nitrogen content 
of the soil. 

Study of cotton varieties . — The Government of Bombay is responsible for the breed- 
ing of suitable varieties of cotton and for this purpose no less than nine varieties were 
grown under similar conditions to determine their comparative fitness for Sind. Some 
were of Egyptian origin like the Ashmouni, Boss III and Sea-Island, others were pure 
American like Acala Ardmore and Hartsville and yet others were the domiciled Punjab- 
Americans such as 4-F, 285-F, 289-F and the Deshi Sind variety 2 7 W. N. From a 
physiological study it has been found that the quality cottons i. e. the Egyptians and 
long stapled Americans (directly imported) comparatively suffer more from attacks of 
insect pests, such as white ants and diseases like red-leaf, which make them unable to 
compete in the matter of yield with the local Deshi or acclimatised American varieties, 
Besides the breeding of resistant and hardier varieties which is being done in the 
Botanical section at Sakrand, work on the physiological aspect would also be 
carried on. 

General conclusions. — The Agricultural Department will be co-ordinating the 
results obtained in this section with those of other sections at the Sakrand Farm and 
the growers will be advised regarding the best conditions for cotton cultivation in Sind. 
It is likely that the sowing season will be shifted to April and that the water supply 
will generally be at the standard rate which gives about 37 inches of water for the season, 
though this may have to be curtailed when there is rainfall. Manuring may have to 
be used in September when plant growth is vigorous and the soil is unable to supply all 
the nitrogen needed. The control of pests and diseases will have to be further investi- 
gated and, if this can be achieved, it may be possible to grow the exotic varieties but 
til! then, Deshi and Punjab- Americans are the only types to be grown in Sind, 

■ - J- T" 

Efforts made in Russia to increase the cultivation of rubber producing 
plants. — For some years past Russia has sought to produce at home the raw materials 
necessary for its rubber industry. 

In 1876 at the Philadelphia Exhibition, there were shown samples of rubber obtained 
from the « guayule » (Parthenium argentalum Gray) a plant of the composite family growing 
wild in the deserts of Mexico and the southwest of the United States of America. Since 
then the Americans have not ceased to be interested in this plant. In 1901 they had 
already produced 9,542 metric tons of guayule rubber. In subsequent years, however, 
production decreased. 
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, . The Americans have made a fund ament al study of the methods of growing' this plant 
and harvesting and extraction have been rationalised with the result that, despite: 
the high cost of labour in the United States, guayule rubber has competed with heveci 
rubber from India . 

But the Americans closely guard the secret of their processes. The Salinas expe- 
rimental station, where the experiments are carried out, is carefully watched. The 
Russians have therefore had to make their own new fundamental researches. They 
have made a beginning by procuring guayule seed from the botanical gardens of Messina, 
Palermo and Montpellier and other seed of American origin, collected partly by the 
members of the botanical expedition sent to Central America by the Soviets. A, study 
was first of all made of the polymorphism of the species and its physiological and mor- 
phological characteristics in order to be in a position to deduce the basis of future selection. 
More than 8 forms of Parihenium argentatum have been distinguished. These different 
forms have been tested for resistance to cold and drought, which are of fundamental 
importance to growth tmdei the Russian climatic conditions. Voluminous data on 
flowering, pollimation and fruit formation have been compiled. One discovery made 
is the fact that propagation takes place ordinarily by self pollination. 

If the resistance of guayule to cold and drought can first of all be successfully increas- 
ed and then its rubber content augmented (and according to the experiments alfeady 
made this can certainly be attained), the plant will constitute a very important source 
for rubber production. 

The best varieties selected by the Americans contain iS % of rubber in relation to 
the dry plant. The wild plants contain only 10 %-i2 %. 

The most suitable lands for growing guayule are those situated in dry, sub-tropical 
regions near the Turkish and Persian frontiers to the west and east of the Caspian Sea, 
especially the Baku area. The object in view would be to utilise waste land which it is 
impossible to irrigate and which is quite valueless for the purpose of producing the raw 
materials for which the U. S. S. R., until now-, has depended entirely on foreign sources 
of supply. The producers of rubber are faced with a new r competition, the development 
of which it will be very nsefnl to follow-. 

(V. Puss ark v, Ueber die Methodik der Ziichtung der Kantschukliefernden Pfianze 
« Guayule ». — Zeitschrift fur Ziichtung , Berlin 1932, Nr. 4, p. 583-621). 

N. G. 

The cultivation of groundnuts (. Arachis amricana) in Tucuman (Argentine 
Republic). — In No. 19 of the Boletin de la Estacion esperimenial agricola de Tucuman , 
October 1932, p. 1-6, F. F. Schultz makes a study of groundnut growing in this region. 

The soils most suitable for this crop are light and preferably sandy humus, or the 
fresh and not too wet soils of Tucuman; groundnut may be sown successfully in October 
and November. The growth cycle of the groundnut plant in this region is 5-5 V 2 months. 
Sowing is generally effected by machine (using somewhat modified maize or cotton drills). 
The quantity of shelled seed or « kernels » employed is 35-50 kg. per hectare. Such drill- 
ing results in uniform germination. The seed is drilled to a depth of 6-7 cm. The dis- 
tance between the rows is 60-75 cm and the plants are 20 cm. apart. If a drill is not 
available unshelled seed is used ; the operation is slower but gives excellent results if 
good quality seed is sown. The plants germinate 10-15 days after sowing ; during the 
growing period the soil should be weeded well. At Tucuman, the yields obtained vary 
from 1,500 to 1.700 kg. per hectare of groundnuts in the shell. 

The installation has just been completed of an oil factory equipped with modern 
! machinery and having a production capacity of 10 metric tons of groundnuts daily. 
The groundnut V Imperial ” gives an oil yield of 47.64% “ Valencie ” 44.66 % and 
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Conran 44.69 %. The Tucuman Agricultural Experimental Station recommends the 
“ Comun ” or “ Colomed groundnut ” both for consumption and for industrial 
purposes, because This variety adapts itself very well to growing in the region. This 
station, moreover, has at its disposal good quality seed for sale to fanners at moderate 
prices. A. P. 

Meteorology in India. — The Meteorological Department of India has opened 
a new section of agricultural meteorology at Poona. This organisation began to function 
in September 1932, Its activity lias been provisionally approved for a period of three 
years. It is financed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Dr. L. A. 
Ram ada, Agricultural Meteorologist, is in charge of the direction of this new section. 

J. L. 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

Miscellanea; 

Land Reclamation. — The special article on Land Reclamation work in Italy 
contributed to the Times by so high an authority as the Chief Scientific Adviser to 
the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is of much more than passing interest, 
being in effect a vivid description, based on personal observation, of all the chief 
features in the great effort now being made in Italy to render in the words of the writer 
“mountain and marsh fertile 0 . 

The term bonifica is defined as “ the improvement of the country side in all its 
aspects 0 and reference made to the importance of malaria control as an important fac- 
tor in bringing back to cultivation land required for the growing population of Italy. 
Stress is justly laid on the treatment of mountain areas under the scheme. Here af- 
forestation is an essential element but attention is also drawn to the measures taken 
to check soil erosion and to restore a cover of vegetation on the hill slopes now frequently 
nothing more than a core of rock and barren clay as a result of unregulated fellings 
and grazings. Foresters will appreciate the force of the writer's description of the 
goat as a “desert making” animal. 

Attempts to control the natural waters of Italy are of the very essence of the 
scheme. A typical river in Italy comes from the mountain side in summer as the .merest 
rivulet but in winter as a veritable torrent, carrying with it alluvium from the denuded 
slopes. The Mediterranean being tideless, the debris either chokes the estuary or 
is deposited along the coast as malarious marshland. Thus reclamation starts by 
checking run off in the mountains and then canalizing the discharge in the low lands 
to allow the surplus land water to flow freely to the sea. The process is completed 
by systematic drainage of the marshes at various levels by pumping or otherwise, 
surplus water being in some cases stored in reservoirs for purposes of irrigation. It 
is pointed out that water regulation is by no means confined to the marshes and in this 
connection reference is made to* an improvement scheme for a highly cultivated area 
in the foothills of Udine where the land is in part extremely dry and in part has an 
excess of water. Here an ingenious scheme of combined irrigation and drainage canals 
is giving good results and irrigation has made it possible to substitute a considerable 
cultivable area for what was formerly poor grazing land. 

Some account is given of the normal methods of procedure for establishing a 
reclamation plan for a given area, including the formation of “ consortia ” by the 
landowners of the district, together with a brief summary of the general financial arrange- 
ments. It is noted that the greater part of the capital is as a rule provided by Gov- 
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eminent or local public funds, in some cases up to as much as 87 y 2 percent. Interest 
charges are assessed on each holding as part of the original scheme and, where the settle"' 
merit of an area is organized .by the National Ex-Service Men’s Organization (« Opera. 
Nazionale Ex~Coinbattenti »), the occupier becomes owner after the payment of a certain 
number of instalments. 

The remainder of the article is devoted to a description of two great zones of 
Bonifica operations lying to the north west and south of .Rome respectively. In 
the first of these zones an area of about 20,000 acres of marsh land, of which two -fifths' 
are the property of Prince Toiionia and the remainder controlled by the Maecarese 
Company, has now, within the relatively brief period of six years, been reclaimed and 
brought to the stage of crop-bearing. Maize, oats, barley and fodder crops are 
chiefly cultivated, with vines, fruit and vegetables 011 the higher levels near the sea 
where the presence of dune sand makes for a lighter soil. Here too large numbers 
of cattle are kept and milk production for consumption in Rome is a special feature. 
Horse breeding and poultry raising are also carried out on a considerable scale. 
It is worthy of note that the permanent population of this area, which in 1925 was 
only 50 malaria stricken persons, has now risen to over 4,000 and will shortly, be 
nearly doubled and that the value of the output, less than 1,000,000 liras in 1925, 
is now 19,000,000 liras and should be twice as great in course of time. 

On an even larger scale but less advanced is the scheme for the reclamation of 
the Pontine Marshes with their long history of malaria, lying some 40 miles south of 
Rome and approached by the famous Appian Way. The total area covered by the 
plans of drainage and irrigation is some 180,000 acres and is intended for lay out in 
small holdings, one large section being controlled by the Ex-service Men’s Organiza- 
tion and planned for 50 acre farms, whereas a 20-acre farm unit is more general in 
other sections. As yet settlement has not begun and the workers from whom the settlers 
will be drawn are still wage-earners. Drainage has however now sufficiently progressed 
on great tracts of land to allow breaking up and there are good prospects of early cul- 
tivation. A system of warping is being applied to the lagoons near the coast whereby 
it is hoped to obtain cultivable areas broken by fish bearing lakes. 

Expenditure on Bonified during the last 10 years has undoubtedly been a costly 
affair, but it is claimed that over a million acres have been or are being reclaimed. 
It must at the same time be borne in mind that agriculture remains the chief industry 
of Italy and that according to the most recent figures 31 per cent, of the total pop- 
ulation was employed directly or indirectly on the land. Furthermore the money has 
been spent within the country and almost entirely on labour and the expenditure has 
^iven' results which are concrete and of lasting value. 

(Haw, vSir Daniel, Bonified, London, “Times” Office, 18 November 1932). 

T. W. 

Pneumatic tires for farm carts and tractors, — In England and America for 
some time past wheels fitted with pneumatic tires have begun to be used instead of 
the usual wooden or steel wheels, as they were found to give improved traction. The 
chassis of old motor vehicles are purchased and converted for the purpose. The 
rraction power* required is found to be less than with ordinary carts. Experiments have 
recently been carried out in England with 2 -wheeled carts for horse traction. It was 
;ound that an ordinary cart weighing 5 quintals and carrying a load of 5 quintals could 
vith difficulty be drawn in a zig-zag course over ploughed land with a slope of 10 %, 
vhereas a cart of the same size fitted with pneumatic wheels weighing 3 quintals was 
Irawn with a load of 14.75 quintals over the same land in a straight line. 

Another trial on a road of 1 : 22 with four-wheeled carts carrying equal loads* 
>ne with steel rims and the other with tires and ball bearings, proved that the same horse 
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which could draw the former over- only half the course, found no difficulty with. the latter 
even with a heavier load. 

In America trials are also feeing made with tractors fitted with low pressure pneu- 
matic tires to replace steel-lugged wheels for field work. The tests have shown that 
the rubber tires give a better grip particularly on sandy soils, but are less satisfactory 
on wet clay. 

These experiments are worthy of being continued, for if it is possible to replace 
steel-lugged wheels for field 'work by tired wheels without loss of grip and -without tool 
rapid wear and tear of the rubber, there would be no further need for changeable 
wheels and a number of drawbacks would be eliminated and power farming would 
be simplified . 

It remains to be seen whether pneumatic wheels will grip the soil better than stee 
lugs on all soils and in all conditions. . 

( Farm Implement News , Chicago, 111 ., No, 30, 1932, The Implement and Machinery 
Review , No. 692, 1932, Die Technik in die Landwirtschaft, etc.). 

Threshing machine triads in U. S. S. R. — In order to determine the type of 
thresher which is adapted to the agricultural conditions of the U. S. S. R. comparative 
trials were carried out with 36 threshing machines of American and European .con- 
struction. 

The American machines gave a yield which was on an average 43.5 % greater than 
that of the European machines and with half the consumption of the latter. The 
cost of running the American machines was 30 to 50 % lower than that with the Euro- 
pean machines (Archiv des L an dm asch inenwese ns, November 1932). 

H. J. H. 


Miscellanea. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

General Questions. 


The livestock and meat situation in France and the measures taken to 
improve PRODUCTION. — M. A. De CgnTADES, Secretary General of the “ Association 
Generate des Producteurs de Viande ”, gives a very full and authoritative account 
of recent happenings on the livestock market and the action that has been taken to 
relieve the critical situation. 

After the slump in most of the products of the land, in the autumn of 1931 there 
was a tremendous fall in the prices of livestock, on which numbers of farmers had 
been relying to pull them through the serious situation that had arisen as a result 
of the well-nigh general losses on the sale of other farm products. Pig prices had 
already been falling steadily from the spring of 1930 ; in the first quarter of 1932 the 
drop was by 37 %. Other stock animals such as heavy cattle, calves and sheep, after 
a period of falling prices from the summer of 1930, dropped suddenly in the second 
half of 1931. The total percentage of reductions on all stock was about 35 %. It 
should be noted, however, that early in the second half of 1932 a slight improvement 
was beginning to make itself felt, in large stock as well as in pigs. 

The fall has been the result of a number of factors of unequal import, namely : — 
reduced meat consumption, difficulties of production (the weather favoured the hay 
crop, thus causing a sudden increase in meat production and flooding of the meat 
market), a drop in the prices of the bi-products of the slaughter-house, keen foreign 
competition and relatively little protective tariff. 



By the first three of these factors the public economy and private enterprise 
lias happily been little affected. It is more particularly against foreign competition 
that action lias been taken. International 'agreements have been arranged to put 
,a check on the influx of foreign meat on the French markets. In this regard the 
various quota measures that have been passed since 30 September 1931 have been 
■particularly effective. The measures have received adverse criticism, on the grounds 
that they have been taken too late, that the quotas have been fixed too high, that 
the quarterly re -arrangement has had its drawbacks and that the lack of organised control 
has allowed the quotas to be enormously exceeded. 

The writer however considers that satisfactory results should be recorded of this 
siew method, although its defective application at first, in consequence of the inevitable 
preliminary trials and errors, has had its drawbacks. In his opinion the quota system 
has attained its objective, seeing that the total imports during the last quarter of 1931 
were considerably lower than in the preceding period. Moreover from the beginning 
of December 1.931 until the middle of February 1932 the frontiers were practically 
closed to foreign merchandise. 

As a result of the early experiments the quota measures have been very largely 
Improved. The writer is of the opinion that with the present improved measures of 
control (importation permits, distribution of quotas by the Governments of the export- 
ing countries themselves) the French market would appear to be safe from further 
exceeding of quotas. Finally, he considers that the quota system, as regards meat 
and livestock, seems to be gradually becoming determined on principles which satisfy 
the requirements of the French producers, both from the point of view of securing 
an improving market with at the same time no risks of exceeding the limits prescribed. 

(Revue des Agriculteurs de France , Paris 1932, n° 7, p. 225). 

Reorganisation of State stock farming in the U. S. S. R. — In consequence 
of the unsatisfactory results obtained by the large State farms they are beginning to 
be reduced in size so that no one has more than Sooo head of stock. The " Sovkhoz * 5 
(State farms), of which the acreage has already been considerably reduced, have 
been subdivided into several stock farms, usually 4 to 7 per sovkhoz. All these farms 
are independent, have separate budgets and schemes of production and are directed 
by an administrator, an inspector of livestock and an agricultural expert. In their 
present form the sovkhoz are no more than organs of centralisation which bind the 
farms together. A new method of paying all the farm hands enforces the development 
of a trained and specialised personnel. The lack of qualified stockmen is now thought 
to have been the cause of the unsuccessful stock breeding which has occurred in 
\Spite of the large numbers of improved stock imported. Farm workers who have 
gi ven proof of their willingness and capacity for work are given a 30 % increase on their 
normal wages or salary, or have their pay reduced by a similar amount if their work 
• .output is insufficient in quality or quantity. ' ■ 

The meat supply of the urban population having left much to be desired of late, 
a 15 months plan has been arranged (from 1 October 1932 to 1 January 1934) for the 
supply of meat and fat stock to the State. Thus the quantity to be supplied by the 
State farms has been increased from 130000 to 300000 metric tons. In fixing the 
amounts to be levied on peasant holdings more consideration has been taken for 
collectivised peasants than for independent peasants. In the Ukraine, for example, 
the independent peasant farms must supply 45 kg of live weight, as compared with 
30 kg for collectivised peasants without stock farms and only 20 kg for the peasants 
collectivised into collective stock farms. It should be noted that the meat compulsorily 
supplied is paid for at a rate fixed by the State. 
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M. Buber, an agricultural expert and the writer of the article from which this ;■ 
information is drawn, remains sceptical about the future of Russian stock fanning, J 
The success obtained up to the present in arable farming with the help of large-scale ! 
use of machinery cannot be counted on in the case of stock breeding, where the per- ■ 
sonality of the managers and even of the' hired hands plays a role of primary impor- : : 
tance. No measures, however suitable, can lead to progress unless there Is available : 
a qualified personnel, and the formation of that requires time,- 

(Nachrichten iihev den Viehund Fleischmarkt, Berlin 1932, Nr. 41). 

Feeding and Feedstnf f s . 

New method oe eodder storage with acid. — Prof. A. Konekamp (Randsberg) ' 
describes trials of a new method imported* from Finland into Germany, where it lias 
been studied and described by Profs. Kirscii and HiedebrandT (Arbeitsvorschriftew ; 
Landwirtschaftliche Presse , Berlin 1932, Nr. 15). 

The process requires no silo. The fodder is placed in a tank sunk in the ground 
and its preservation is ensured by diffusion of a patent acid. The system seems 
likely to develop a certain importance, especially in the farming of pasture land where 
in spring there is an over-supply of grass. The tank being installed on the pasture [ 
itself is able to receive the surplus ; then, in June and July when a grass shortage is ■: 
liable to occur, the reserves may be fed to the grazing stock. 

The writer regards the new method as a satisfactory means of disposing of surplus 
grass. The cheap tanks will be of special interest on farms where the pasture and ? 
meadows are distant from the homestead and where hay making and storage must 
be carried out rapidly. 

( Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse , Berlin 1932, Nr. 34 and 35). 

Fattening oe voting stock. : — In Germany breeders are being recommended ; 
to fatten young stock in order to reduce the costs of production as well as the produc- j 
tion of excessive quantities of meat. It is recognised that even in the present crisis j 
marketing presents no difficulties in the case of young stock. The Research Institute j 
of Tsclieclmitz has carried out comparative experiments on the fattening of young i 
and mature animals, which have been followed up by tests of the dressing percentage. 

Heifers, steers and bulls were fattened. At the beginning of the experiments \ 
the animals aged 7 to 8 months weighed from 190 to 225 kg. After a fattening 1 
period of 7 to 8 months they had attained a live weight of 450 to 475 kg. 

The dressing tests showed that the heifers gave a beef corresponding to tlie require- ;; 
rnents of the trade. For steers it would seem better worth while to begin fattening j 
a little later and to do it more slowly. The same applies for bulls as the beef is insuf- ,| 
ficiently firm for curing requirements. f 

(Nachrichten uber den Viehund Fleischmarkt , Berlin 1932, Nr. 43). ■ 

HVrses. ■ 1 

. . .. . k ‘ ' . . 

' ■ ■ . . ■/ ■ ■. , ' ' ■ ■ . ' ' 

Tractors and horses in the U. S. S. R. , — The Government Decree of 27 May ' 

1932 emphasises the importance for the agriculture of the Soviet of adequate horse j 
breeding. The too rapid spread of tractors has greatly reduced horse breeding, which : 
is an economic error. The considerable delay in carrying out the spring sowings in j 
White Russia, the Ukraine and the Ural district is attributed to the fact that these j 
regions may be included amongst those which, in the terms of the Decree mentioned, ] 
use and feed their horses badly. The Decree states also that the tractor must not | 
replace the horse but must rather supplement the horse power, and notes that horses ) 
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are still of considerable importance in the transport industry, on the faun and in 
the army. 

The Government measures are directed more particularly against the indolence 
with which horses are employed. It is hoped that by the end of the second five-year 
plan there wall be in use, in addition to the 15 million HP, 22 million well-bred horses. 

Sheep. 

Identification of sheep by nasae imprints. — For the satisfactory working 
of pedigree registers it is essential to have an absolutely unimpeachable means of 
identification. In the case of cattle, and particularly those with a spotted coat, the 
system of charting the pattern of the markings is used. In other cases branding with 
a red-hot iron on the skin or horn is use#, or else tattooing or fixing studs or rings on 
the ears. All these methods of identification have defects even when used for cattle, 
and are practically useless for sheep. Thus M. Krebs recommends a method using 
nasal impressions with white modelling wax. This process, which was originally studied 
by M. Andre LEROY, gives highly satisfactory results. It is used for the Flock Book 
of the Isle of France sheep, in which are entered the imprints of over 2200 rams. 
The use of wax gives much better results than does that of colours, which is used 
mainly in Germany. 

(Revue de Zootechnw, Paris 1932, n° 8, p. 136). 

Machine mxekxng of ewes. — In No. 9 of the Union ovine of 1932, M. Reieee- 
SoueT gives the results of experiments with machine milking of ewes carried out on 
the St. Pierre farm where since 1 .March 193.2 250 to 300 sheep have been milked in 
this way. 

The apparatus is based on the same principles as that for cows, but with the neces- 
sary modifications which were investigated by the “ Societe des Caves et des Produc- 
teurs retmis ” of Roquefort. The first difficulty to be surmounted was the small 
and variable size of the teats of ewes, to which is added a still greater variation in 
shape. A series of experiments showed that the cup must be neither too light nor too 
heavy : if it is too heavy it is liable to drop from the teat, if it is too light it does not 
exert the slight trigger action on the tissues at the moment of massage which is so 
helpful in effecting a successful milking. 

One of the more important points studied was the suitable tuning of the sucking 
movement. In the first experiments, in -which the pace of the machine was approx- 
imately the same as for cows, a congestion of the teats and udders was produced, 
which naturally hurt the ewe. The experimenters then had the idea of observing 
a suckling lamb and timing the pace of suction and regulating the apparatus accord- 
ingly. Further experiments revealed the relationship between massage, rest and 
suction. All these experiments, together with the selection of the material, involved 
a considerable amount of work. Today the period of technical experimentation is at 
an end : the machine works successfully and already it seems that considerable advan- 
tages over hand milking may be expected. 

Pigs. 

Yxeee> tests of pics in Fast Prussia. — In Germany yield tests with pigs 
similar to those already in use for cattle were started 12 years ago. Prof. SEEDORF 
(Gottingen) formulated in 1920 the qualities desirable in the best breeding animals. 
He stated that the best pig is the pig which, together with its progeny, gives in a 
given time the greatest quantity of meat and fat with the minimum of feed. On 
this basis the tests were begun in Fast Prussia. In 1927, two and a half years after 
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its foundation, the Pig Breeders’ Association of Konigsberg had already 30 branch 
organisations of control, comprising 450 members. These are independent organisations 
but connected with the Pig Breeders’ Association, which, nominates the Inspector, j 
gives instruction and supervises the general working of the branches. The inspector 
is paid by the branch ; in general the breeders pay 40 to 50 marks per sow or boar, i. 
according to the number of breeding stock. Bach branch must include 150 to 200 
animals to ensure its budget. The inspector visits the inscribed farms every two or ' 
three weeks and gives advice on feeding. 

The yield tests have so far been limited to Prof. SEED ORB’S requirements. The ; 
introduction of fattening tests has been begun but it has not been possible to make 
the practice general. It has been found that it is not practicable to carry out research 
011 the utilisation of feeds on the farm itself and only experimental famis are utilised ] 
for the purpose. In Bast Prussia the experimental farms of Heilsberg, which are now 
exclusively concerned with this work, have established fattening tests followed by 
dressing tests to find the best stock from which to breed. The results of these tests 
are published each year. 

(Nachrichten fiber den Vieh~ mid Fleischmarkt, Berlin 1932, Nr, 44). 

B. M. ; 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Miscellanea. 

Industries of Ptant Products 

B teaching OB Btour by enzymes. — A new method which opens up a wide 
field for research is the bleaching of flour and other meals by means of a highly active 
enzyme contained in the soya bean. The enzyme in the form of a white powder is 
simply mixed at a rate of 5 % with the Hour and after 2 or 3 clays the flour is found 
to be satisfactorily whitened. ‘ 

(La Panificazione , Milano 1932, No. 18). 

Refrigeration and transport ob bananas. — A report by Ctaude W. Ward- | 
XAW and Laurence P. McGuire of the Cold Storage Station at Trinidad in No- j 
venxbet 1931 gives the following summary of results. 

The experiments were carried out with the varieties Gros Michel and Cavendish , 
The latter was found superior to the former in resistance to tip rot and to low storage ; 
temperatures. ■ , l 

Rapid refrigeration to temperatures progressively lower than those normally used 
Is to be recommended. Rapid refrigeration for 12 hours at 53 0 F, is possible and to be ( 
recommended without risk of freezing for a voyage of 15 to 20 days. \ 

Although biologically temperatures below 53? B. offer obvious advantages, these 
temperatures are not considered advisable. 

Latent infection in green fruit may cause considerable damage if the fruit is not 
cooled rapidly. Surface sterilisation has no effect against such infections, which can 
.be controlled to an appreciable extent only by careful regulation of the temperature. 

(L* Industrie* Italian# del Fredda, Milano 1932, No. 6), 

- ;ThE: STUDY 'DB,,,CETTTJTAR, BERMEABITITY IN BE ANTS. — The direct method of sap, 
extraction and the indirect method by examination of the medium are on the whole ; 
more sensitive than plasmolytic methods in the quantitative study of the permeability; 
of cells. In certain cases, such as the penetration of dyes, the plasmolytic method : 
cannot be applied. M. V Homes’ researches on the extraction of the juice of various] 
plants (apples, beet, etc.) in various conditions of temperature and pressure and the; 
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varying quantity’ of salts extracted with tlie juices at different pressures, show the prac- 
tical importance of such studies in the industries based on extraction and fermentation. 

(Bulletin de la Classe des Sciences, Bruxelles, 1932, 5 e serie, t. X\ III, no, 6), 

Advantages of The use of rice in brewing. — - For a number of years the 
demand of the consumer has tended towards the' sweet light-coloured beers. The 
colour of beer depends on a number of factors but principally on the colour of the 
malt. As the colour of malt deepens with desiccation the manufacturer is obliged in 
order to obtain pale beers to dry the malt at low temperatures (70°, say) . Malt 
treated in this way keeps badly, its substances are not readily soluble and give a 
flavour to the beer which is not of the most highly ■ appreciated quality ; while malt 
dried at a higher temperature is deeper in colour and does not yield the required 
sweetness. The use of rice may be a technical and economic solution of the problem 
when the price of malt is taken into account, and the fact that in certain countries 
it is an imported product. The use of rice in brewing has the further advantages that 
it allows of the utilisation of well dried and dark malts which give the necessary 
sweetness ; the musts are less rich in nitrogenous substances, which lessens the liability 
to sediment and turbidity ; and a certain proportion of rice makes it possible to regu- 
late the composition of the musts and to obtain well -fermented, stable beers. Rice 
thus gives the means of controlling fermentation, either by increasing the degree of 
fermenting of the musts or by retarding it. In the former case it is sufficient to 
increase the proportion of maltose in the musts by cooking the rice with a little malt 
and adjusting the malting water so that the temperature reached by the mixture 
during the softening process is from 55 0 to 40°. If, on the other hand, it is (as rarely 
happens) desired to reduce the sugar content and degree of fermentation, the rice is 
added with the second and last malting water which makes saccharification take place 
between 65° and 75 0 at which temperatures the starch yields little fermentable sugar., 
In intermediate cases paid of the rice is added with the first and the rest with the 
second malting water. 

(Riz el Rizicullure, Paris 1932, Fasc. I, Vol. 6). 

New uses of rubber. — - With a view to encouraging rubber consumption the 
Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association of London in its annual report discusses 
suggestions for new uses for rubber, such as tires for rolling stock and upholstery 
(cushions, etc.) in railway carriages. 

With regard to the acceleration of vulcanisation of rubber, none of the innumer- 
able products propOvSed has so far proved entirely satisfactory. Piperidine penta- 
methylene dithio carbonate alone would appear to be a genuine, rapid and active accele- 
rator of vulcanisation, while at the same time improving the qualities of the finished 
product. 

(The Chemical Age , London 1932, No. 669). 

Textiles of Madagascar: « Laeq ». — Madagascar is rich in textile plants. In 
addition to ramie, ‘ abaca % ‘ paka * ( XI vena lobata ), various Malvaceous plants, etc., 
there is Hibiscus esculentus , the * lalo which is found over the whole island. The 
plant is hardy, easily cultivated and 'thrives on poor 'soils, such as drained marsh-, 
land, old river beds, old rice fields, etc. The lalo stem yields; five times as much fibre 
as the paka, and the fibre is readily extracted and superior in quality to jute. The 
plant reaches maturity in 3 months, has an average height of 3.5 metres and the 
Emits resemble elongated peppers, containing in certain varieties a large quantity of 
sdible seeds of high food value resembling peas. 

(Fils et Tissus, Guebwiller, 1932, No. 7). 



Treatment oe cotton materials, artificiae sieks, etc. to make them as 
tjncrushabeE as WOOEEENS. — This remarkable invention which lias been achieved 
by the * Total Broadhurst Tee Co. J of Manchester after 14 years of experimentation, 
consists in impregnating the material, whether white, dyed or printed, with a solution 
of a synthetic resin which is converted into an elastic resin by heat. The fibre is strength- 
ened and its resistance to moisture is nearly doubled. 

(Fils et Tissns, 1932, No. 5). 

Industries oe animat, products. 

Standardisation of methods for conditioning of wooe. — The special com- 
mission appointed by the last International Wool Conference to study this question 
unanimously approved the adoption of a scheme in 27 articles in which questions 
relating to methods of washing, oiling, carding, grading, texture, conditioning of wools, etc, 
are fully and clearly expounded. 

(Fils ei Tissiis, Guebwiller 1932, No. 7}. 

Improved TREATMENT of wooe hides. — The enormous quantities of wool com- 
ing from sheep killed for mutton (Australia, New Zealand, South America, South 
Africa, etc.) .show defects resulting from the treatment in the slaughterhouse or from 
defective grading and chemical methods of separation, etc. These defects cause heavy 
losses in the trade by increasing the difference between clip and hide wools, the latter 
lacking the properties which make for successful spinning and fulling and dyeing less well. 

Hide wools are of 3 different classes: — 

(1) Sun-dried, wools separated from the skin by the sweating system; 

(2) Wools separated from the skins by chemical reagents, usually sodium sulphide ; 

(3) Wools separated by treatment with lime. 

The first class is the most important although the system used may not be the most 
satisfactory. The main centres of production are in France (Mazamet), England 
and Scotland. The separation of the wool is generally well done ; the different parts of 
the fleece are graded according to colour, baled and sent to various centres for utilisation. 
At Mazamet the first grading of the wool is according to fineness and length of staple, 
then the skins are soaked, the water being continually renewed, then the teasles are 
removed and the earthy and insoluble matter by beating the skins. After further soak- 
ing the skins are placed in a closed chamber for ‘ sweating Y until the fermentation set 
up in the moist skins loosens the fibre. During this process, however, there is liberation 
of ammonia which weakens the fibre. This drawback is diminished by prolonged sweat- 
ing (5 days) at low temperature (65° F.). The action of the ammonia and water elimi- 
nates much gelatine and grease from the wool during carding. Wool thus treated 
readily takes up the oiling grease but has lost much of its flexibility and elasticity and 
does not felt well. 

The system of separation by lime which is most generally nsed on the farm and in 
small factories, is not to be recommended as it weakens the fibre and injures the wool 
and grease. 

The process used for the wools of the second category, namely separation by chem- 
icals, especially sodium sulpiride would appear to be the best. This has recently been 
introduced into the Colonies, 

Sodium sulphide has the special property of rapidly dissolving the epidermis of 
the skin, while it improves the quality of the skin for tanning. After scouring the hides 
are impregnated on the under side with a 10 % solution of sodium sulphide. They are 
then exposed to the air for one night, after which the wool is readily pulled away by 
hand, the roots having been destroyed. 



If the sodium sulphide treatment is applied after a rational washing and a light 
■application of sulphured grease mixed with latioline, the wool obtained is supple and 
■elastic and is superior in quality to other hide wools, with considerable advantages for 
the industry and the value of the product. 

(Fils et Tissus, Guebwiller, 1932, No. 7.). G. S. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

'Miscellanea. ' 

Seasonal agricultural schools in France. — In V Agriculture noitvelle of 
26 Novembre 1932 M. BarbuT gives the following information : 

There are two categories of establishments providing agricultural instruction : — 

(1) The Schools of Practical Agriculture in which the course of study extends 
over two or three years and the time is divided between theoretical courses with their 
application in practice and practical work properly so-called. 

(2) The fixed or itinerant seasonal schools which give mainly theoretical instruc- 
tion, though of a highly utilitarian nature and adapted to local requirements, lasting 
over varying lengths of time. 

The former, that is the real colleges of agriculture, necessitate the farmers’ sons 
and daughters being away for a considerable time. The second type of school is better 
fitted to the needs of the small and medium-sized farm where the work of the family 
is an important factor. 

The fixed winter schools are annexed to an establishment of university standing 
of to a school of practical agriculture. 

Bach session lasts four months, from November to March, and the studies are 
.generally attended for two winters. Students are admitted from 15 years of age when 
they have already some practical experience which can be carried 011 between the two 
sessions on their father’s farm or some other. These schools have accommodation for 
residential students and are under the administration of the establishment to which they 
are annexed. The technical studies are directed by the Director of the Agricultural 
Services of the Department or a professor of agriculture. 

The courses include theoretical and practical work and excursions. The writer 
gives as an example the schedule of studies of the Winter Agricultural School annexed 
to the Lyceum of Beauvais. The theoretical classes study general and specialised farni- 
ing, agricultural engineering, agricultural parasitology, rural economy and legislation, 
farm accountancy, general and specialised animal husbandry, agricultural industries 
and horticulture. The practical classes utilise the school collections, the laboratories 
of the Lyceum and the workshops of the professional school. 

Once a fortnight the students visit the best farms of the district, various farm in- 
dustries or agricultural shows or competitions. Bvery year there is a study tour to 
enable past students to come in contact with a new agricultural region. 

The seasonal itinerant schools give more elementary instruction. They hold courses 
in the important agricultural centres of the Department in succession. The classes 
are held once or twice a week on a fixed day during several months and are concerned 
with arable farming, animal husbandry and veterinary work. 

There are in France at the present time 52 fixed winter schools and 56 itinerant 
schools. q ^ 

Agricultural instruction in Belgium. — The Annales de Gembloux (November, 
J 93 2 ) some comparative figures relating to agricultural instruction in various 



countries. In France there are 70, official and private agricultural schools with 2500 
students, and 500 post -student courses with 10,000 students. In Germany there are 
upwards of 1700 schools with a total of 70,000 students. In Denmark there are 95 
•schools with 10,000 students and 130 courses with 11,000 students. Finally, Belgium 
has 8000 post-student courses attended by 35,000. 

G. R. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Miscellanea. 


Swedish Association for the Cultivation of Peat Rands. — The Association 
lias its headquarters at Jonkoping ; it has a laboratory and experimental garden at 
Jonkoping, an experimental farm at Flahult, another at Gisselas and trial fields at 



Fig. 1. — Laboratory and experimental garden of the Swedish. Association 
for the Cultivation of Peat Rands, at Jbnkoping, Sweden. 


Sorbyn. The Association was founded in 1886 and serves the whole of Sweden. Its 
total budget is 163 000 Swedish crowns, of which 1 19 000 were paid by the State in 
1931. The Director at Jonkoping is Dr. Hugo Oswald, who is assisted by a technical 
staff of 8. Bach farm is under the direction of a manager. The Association's activi- 
ties are the following : — bringing peat land under cultivation, fertilising and liming; 
varietal trials of cereais, potatoes, clover and timothy ; crop rotations ; afforestation 
of peat lands; drainage experiments; etc. The Association publishes its results by 
means of lectures and issues a publication called the Svensha Mosskulturforeningens 
Tidskrift Growers are given advice by its experts. 



Macauxay Institute for Sou, Research. — 'This Is situated at Craigiebuckler, 
near Aberdeen, in Scotland. It was founded in 1930. Its laboratories and. experi- 
mental fields are at Craigiebuckler, and it has a demonstration farm on peat soil on 
Amish moor in the Island of kewis. The annual budget of the Institute Is about 
5000 pounds sterling, part of which is provided by Government grants and part from 
an endowment given by the founder, Mr. T. B. Macauxay. The present Director is. 
Mr. R. XT art. The work of the Institute is as follows : — Research on the properties 
and possibilities of improving peat lands and poor mineral soils ; investigation of the 


Macaulay Institute for Soil Research at Craigiebuckler near Aberdeen, Scotland. 


soils of Scotland ; research on the phosphate content of the soils of certain districts ; 
geological studies and studies on the mineral composition of soils ; also tile Institute 
is an information centre for farmers on questions concerning liming, fertilising, drain- 
ing and cultivation. It works in collaboration with the 3 Scotlish Agricultural Colleges 
and publishes its results in various journals, including The Scottish Journal of Agricul- 
ture, The Journal of Agricultural Science , The Scottish Geographical Magazine, etc. 


The Acricutturax, Institute and Experiment Station of S. Micheee ai,i/ Adige 
(Trento). — This establishment which is situated on the Verona-Trento-Brenner 
railway, was founded in 1874 by the provincial Tyrolese Diet and serves the whole 
Venezie. Its budget is composed of regular and extraordinary contributions and 
amounts to about 210,000 lire ; these contributions are provided by the State and the 
Brovin ce of Trento, by the Provincial Council of Corporative Economy. The estates 
cover an acreage of 365 hectares and are used for both research and demonstration 
purposes ; the soil is of sandy alluvial nature in the Adige valley, porphyric in the 
mountains and of moraine origin on the coast ; at an altitude of 1800 metres the soil 
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results from decomposition of 'Doloinitic rock. The establishment is directed by Prof. 
Enrico Avanzi with an assistant staff of 5 persons. The crops grown on the estates 
are tree fruits and vines (30 ha), permanent meadow (5 ha), mountain pasturage 
(220 ha) and timber (48 ha). The general plan of work is the following 

Grain growing : Cross-breeding and selection for improving wheat ; research on 
fertilisers and on milling products. 


Fid. 3. 7— Provincial Agricultural Institute and Experiment Station at San Michele 
all’ Adige (Province of Trento), Italy. 

General view of the Experimental Farm adjacent to 


V Hi culture -0 e nology : Research on the introduction and 
production and table grapes, and 011 methods of wine making. 

Cheese mak ing : Research on the production of new types of cheese in the 
introduction of new types of cheese. 

Animal husbandry : Selection of the Brown Alpine cattle and of pigs and poultry ; 
feeding trials. 

The Establishment is also intended for demonstration purposes and has nursery 
plantations of vines and various tree fruits for sale ; it distributes selected seed and 
sells improved breeding stock (bulls, heifers, cocks, etc.) and ordinary breeding stock 
(pigs). It publishes a volume called Experiments and Research and a Bulletin which 
is the organ of the Institute and of the Itinerant School of Agriculture. 
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BOOK NOTICES *. 

Problem-! Zootec nici. I^ezioni scelte al Corso di perfezionatnento zootecnico 01 ganiz- 
zato dalla Uni.versita Fascista e dal Sindacato Proviuciale Fascista recnici AgricolL 
Bologna, 1932. 

FA series of selected lectures 011 present problems of Italian stock farming given 
by leading specialists under .the patronage of the Fascist University and the Provincial 
Syndicate of Agricultural Scientists. Prof. FoTTicchia deals with Italian stock farm- 
ing problems in general ; Dr. Caezonk discusses the role of scientific and technical 
agricultural organisations and agricultural syndicates. The contents include also the 
following lectures Prof. E. UUPETTi on Stock breeding developments of Aemilia in 
the study of the Government programme of systematic improvement (to the text oi: 
this lecture is annexed a map showing the distribution of the different breads of cattle 
in Aemilia) ; Dr. A. SiRRi on Animal husbandry in the province of Bologna : its present 
position and possible developments ; Prof. A. Ghigi on Genetics and hybridisation 
Prof. A. Cugnxni on Recent theories in genetics and their application to livestock 
selection ; Prof. R. GiublANi on Yield tests in general with special leference to those of 
meat production and work output ; Prof. V. Vezzani on Dairy cow testing ; Prof. 

B. Maymone on Scientific principles in the rational feeding of livestock ; Dr. R. Ca~ 
vaeu on the practical application of the “Danish method ” in cattle feeding ; Prof. 
A. Axtoneeei on Control of sterility in cattle ; Prof. A. Ranfranchi on Contagious 
abortion ; Prof. D. Zucchini on Hygienic equipment of modern sheds for dairy cows ; 
Prof. M. Marani on Romagna cattle ; Prof. O. Parisi on the Triple-purpose cattle of 
Aemilia ; Prof, D, Brent an A on the Pig tribe and their breeding in Aemilia ; Prof. 

C. D'Aefonso on Present sheep breeding ; Prof. Anita Vecchi on Problems of rural 
poultry keeping; Prof. F. Maiocco on Fur farming in Italy; Prof. P. Do Giudice 
on Rural and agricultural pisciculture], 

8 >- 1 - 

DiCHTENBERGER, B. — Milcwirtschaftliche M aschinenkunde, 329 p., 185 fig. et 33 
tableaux. .Hildesheim 1932, Verlag der Mother e i-Ze iiung . 

[This volume by Prof. Dichtenberger, the Director of the " Inst it ut fiir M ascii- 
inenwesen der Preuss. Versuchs- und Forschungsan stall fiir Muchwirtseliaft Kiel ” 
on dairy machinery and equipment is of fundamental importance for dairy experts 
as for students. The extensive subject matter is very fully dealt with in the 12 chapters 
composing the volume. After a brief and useful introduction, descriptions of dairy 
plant and equipment are followed by an account of the general principles of the 
parts of the machines, their elements, accessory parts and the requisite driving gear. 
Another chapter deals with the transport of milk and milk products ; the packing 
of milk, skint milk and special milks and the transport of bottled and loose 
milk. Next are discussed the keeping of milk, containers, emptying and clearing of 
containers, milk measures and weighing machines. A special chapter is devoted to 
the operation of and appliances for filtering, centrifuging, heating and cooling milk 
and cream, and the making and packing of butter; In the cheese section special atten- 
tion is paid to the machines and apparatus for making processed cheese. Bottling 
milk and the sealing and cleaning of the bottles are dealt with particularly thoroughly. 
In the chapter on special machines are included devices for destroying the scum on 
milk, installations for making sour milks (Yoghourt, etc.), honiogenisers and ice cream 

* Under this heading are included books received for review. 
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plant. Finally the fitting up of a dairy is described and methods of avoiding accidents- 
and estimating the machinery and appliances necessary are discussed. 

A directory of firms making dairy equipment is a useful addition to tins volume 
which is well produced and abundantly illustrated with drawings, photographs and 
diagrams. The lucidity of the style will make the book appreciated by all as well as of 
great value to dairv experts. 

E. G. 


FORESTRY 

Technical Progress in Timber Preservation. 

The custom of applying some form of special preservative treatment to wood 
before utilisation is of long standing. Excellent results were obtained by means 
of quite simple maturing processes, more particularly in the case of wood which 
in practical use would not be exposed to the action of external agencies. Where 
however the wood is to be exposed to the air or buried in the ground maturation 
alone proved inadequate and in such cases it was found in practice that it was 
better to employ for the purpose hard types which were resistant to the ravages 
of insects and of fungus growths. As this form of utilisation was not adopted on 
any large scale, the question of supply as a rule presented little difficulty. During 
the 19th century however there was a constantly increasing demand, consequent 
on the rapid development of railway and telegraph systems and the increase in 
fellings brought about in many countries the risk of an early destruction of the 
reserve stocks of this class of tree. This period therefore saw the beginnings of 
experimental work made with the object of discovering wood preserving methods 
applicable to all kinds of timber. An Englishman, Ryan, was the first to apply 
the results of the early experiments to industrial uses, by adopting salts of mer- 
cury as a preservative. 

These first attempts at wood’ preservation were considered very satisfactory 
but for a long while afterwards little further technical progress was made and it 
was not until the beginning of the present century that there was any considerable 
development in the study of the problem and in experimental work. Scientists 
and inventors have been chiefly concerned with the following aspects of the ques- 
tion ; (1) the depth of the penetration of the preservatives ; (2) the permaneiicy 
of their fixation in the wood tissues ; (3) the duration of their true effectiveness 
for their purpose. Later efforts were made to discover processes tending to rein- 
force certain properties of the timber as well as to render it proof against destruc- 
tive fungus growths, etc., so that lower quality wood might be raised to the cate- 
gory of the most resistant varieties. 

This last point is evidently of great importance since the increase of timber 
utilisation throughout the world will perhaps before long make it necessary to 
employ to the fullest extent all forms of available timber. 

It is proposed here to give a brief account of the general principles that have 
in the past been adopted in connection with the general question of wood preserv- 
ing together with some information regarding more modern developments. 
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Methods of wood preservation by prolonged seasoning. — The time- 
honoured process of stacking fresh cut timber in sheltered and. well ventilated 
wood yards, where the3 r are left for periods varying from two to five years, has 
always given very satisfactory results. At the time of felling, whenever it may 
take place, there are always to be found in the outer part of the trunks considerable 
quantities of nutritive substances in full development. These substances before 
felling were circulating freely in the live tissues immediately below the bark and 
in conditions of a practically constant temperature. For certain technical reasons 
it has been customary to remove the bark immediately after felling, a method 
of treatment wdiich causes an abrupt check to the circulation of the nutritive ele- 
ments which is particularly well marked in the cellular tissues, direct contact 
with the air causing a rapid drying up of these tissues so that the effects of exter- 
nal variations of temperature and damp are felt right to the heart of the wood. 
As the drying process thus becomes intermittent, deep cracks occur which allow 
a free passage within the trunk to various sources of infection. 

Influence of the time of feeling on preserv ability. — In this connec- 
tion it has always been observed that the felling of trees when in full sap is preju- 
dicial to their durability. This elementary fact has been thought to justify the 
assumption of a direct relation between felling and preservabilitv. At various 
times experimental work has been carried out in Germany with regard to this 
question and with these experiments the names of Nord linger, Harsten, Har- 
tig and more recently of Filthy and Fabricius are associated. The experiments 
have shown that in general the influence of the felling period on wood preserva- 
tion is not direct since the chemical. composition of the external, histological ele- 
ments does not change with the changing seasons. 

Further research work on the subject has been completed recently in Switzer- 
land on which a report has been published by IvNLTCHEL and Gaumann arid refer- 
ence is here made to some of the chief conclusions, though it should be noted 
at the outset that the experiments were confined to fn and spruce timber. The 
period of felling had no effect at all as regards specific gravity and moisture con- 
tent. On the other hand the time of felling had a quite distinct influence on 
the drying process, unfavourable in the case of summer fellings but distintly good 
when the trees were cut towards the end of autumn. Where circumstances make 
summer felling necessary, it is desirable to leave both bark and branches intact 
in order to check too rapid drying-tip. 

The felling period was found to have no direct influence on the tendency to 
rot . In this connection a distinction must be drawn between timber fully exposed 
to the air and timber which is embedded in the ground. In the latter case tim- 
bers cut in the month of September are more inclined to rot than those cut in 
March. The degree of the tendency for exposed timber to rot depends rather on 
the conditions in which drying takes place after felling than in any direct sense 
on the felling period and trees that have been rapidly dried are the least resis- 
tant . 

Experiments were also made by treating small samples of timber with pure 
cultures of various kinds of saprophytic fungi and their growth was carefully observ- 
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ed. These experiments served to confirm the general conclusions of the German 
experts but they also brought out clearly^ the important fact that, although there 
is no particular change in the chemical composition of the woody tissues during 
growth, physiological differences are shown in the cellular walls at different sea- 
sons and the amount of xylane and cellulose and of lignin retained respectively 
varies accordingly. Hence in considering the felling periods most favourable 
to timber durability attention must be paid to the stages of ring development" for 
the year and to the condition of the sapwood. 

In the case of buried wood the constant degree of temperature and moisture 
content in the soil would in many cases serve to check the ravages of destructive 
organisms by preventing hydrolysis of the fungicidal elements. 

Rapid methods op timber seasoning. — At the present time there is a 
growing tendency to give up timber seasoning methods which are based on purely 
natural processes or to retain them exclusively for wood used for special kinds 
of cabinet making or carpenter's work. For all ordinary purposes and for practi- 
cally all kinds of timber for some time past it has been customary to utilize special 
drying kilns both for logs and for timber in balks or otherwise prepared for the 
trade. By this method seasoning is effected very rapidly and is sufficiently com- 
plete for most practical purposes. Kiln drying has also been supplemented by the 
use of other methods based on electrical processes and ozonisation. These forms 
of .subsidiary treatment increase in certain kinds of timber capacity for capillary 
absorption, which is particularly useful when deeply penetrating impregnation 
is desired and they also in some cases promote hardening. According to the ex- 
perts the best results of all are given by the moist heat method which consists in 
causing warm air charged with steam at less than saturation point to circulate in 
the drying chamber. 

ChEMICAE preservative treatment. — Preservation against rotting can 
be brought about by rendering the timber impermeable and by impregnation 
with antiseptic salts or oils. A combination of these principles would undoubt- 
edly give the best results but, as will be seen, there are a good many difficulties 
to be overcome in practice. 

For external proofing various materials, such as varnishes, are used which 
are spread over the surface and when dry form a layer which is almost imperme- 
able by air and water. Experience however shows that no kind of varnish can 
maintain a continuous resistance to alternating heat and damp and this treatment 
affords no guarantee against deep cracking in timber that is not thoroughly 
seasoned. 

Both mechanical and chemical difficulties are encountered when any deep 
seated impermeability is required on account of the density of the liquids employed , 
which also give very different results according to the quality of the timber treated. 
In certain cases preservatives which might have been expected to give a speedy 
fixation as a result of oxidation have been the cause of reactions within the timber, 
which have gradually broken down entirely their protective qualities. 

The actual behaviour of preservatives, etc., within the wood depends in the 
first instance on their physical relation to the histological elements with which 




they are brought into contact; Professor Mou v - (Germany) is of opinion that 
in all probability these preservatives' find themselves within the timber tissues 
in a condition of incorporation or of purely mechanical adhesion and this condi- 
tion would, appear to be that which is best adapted to maintain their specific 
properties of protection against harmful influences of external origin. At the same 
time this simple adherence renders them liable to far reaching processes of 
transformation, which in time may make them quite as much harmful as protec- 
tive agents. 

For example bichloride of mercury, after drying, tends to become lodged 
in very thin layers on the, outer side of the cellular walls. This salt, which is in 
itself highly antiseptic, mat 7 become transformed into oxychloride of mercury 
in the upper layers of the timber treated under the influence of sunlight. As 
■oxychloride of mercury is practically insoluble the quality of impermeability may 
become intermittent. Trials made by M. KobbiI (United States) show that 
sulphur brought to melting point, which is absorbed to a considerable depth by 
most kinds of timber, remains well distributed in the lower layers, though it crys- 
tallizes immediately in the outer layers when the temperature of the melted sul- 
phur falls to about 120° instead of the maximum of I40°-I50° C. In this instance 
the preservative acts in quite different ways during the time when it is used 
for preservative treatment. Again naphtha oils and their derivatives when 
introduced into timber as preservatives become transformed in course of 
time into highly volatile elements and thus lose entirely their antiseptic 
properties. 

The later behaviour of the preservatives inside the wood is affected not only 
by the conditions of temperature and of humidity of the locality where the treated 
timber is utilised but also by its reactions to other influences, such as acceleration 
of the dilution of the preservative material and the shock accompanied by com- 
pression to which, e. g., railway sleepers are subjected,; 

As a result of high temperature, shock, etc. arsenical salts used in the treat- 
ment of sleepers may be transformed into arsenious acid, which is injurious to the 
wood. Efforts have been made to safeguard against this transformation by 
treating with saccharine but recent experiments have shown that the secret of 
f effective preservation lies in the closest possible incorporation of the antiseptics 
in the constituent tissues of the timber. Pophan and Kamesan, members of 
the timber preservation branch at the Forestry Research Institute at Dehra-Dun, 
have recently issued a report on the experiments made on the question of the 
influence of the fixation of antiseptic material on Indian hard-woods such as are 
generally used for railway sleepers. For these hardwoods, which are particularly 
liable to lose the preservative through washing out during the monsoon period, 
chief reliance is placed in the use of limited quantities of toxic salts, readily 
absorbed by the sapwood. The importance of fixation in the woody tissues is 
very clear. 

Experiments to ascertain the effects of shock on the leaching of antiseptic 
substances were carried out and are described by the officers named. 

The actual preservative employed being generally the same in all cases, it 
was only necessary to ascertain the resistance to leaching given by different pro- 
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cesses. For purposes of the experiment the Powell ,J , ff Falkamesan and 
“ M. A. ” processes were compared. 

The former chiefly consists in prolonged heating under ordinary pressure 
with immersion in a solution containing arsenic and saccharine. In the Falka- 
niesan process the wood was injected under pressure with an arsenical solution, 
In the Z. M. A. process met arse nite of zinc was used. The wood samples after 
treatment and drying were placed in receptacles containing distilled water and 
shaken by a special machine, giving an average of 10,000 oscillations per hour. 
Two hours of this treatment were given and then the samples were left to soak 
in water and shaken for about, 12 hours. After complete drying the process was 
repeated twice, care being taken to ascertain the amount of arsenite washed out 
after each 20,000 shakings. The results after three consecutive treatments 
were as follows : — 

Percentage of arsenic washed 
out by each of the three processes 

Falkamesan Powell Z M, A. 


Shovea robusta . . , 
Albizzia procera . . . 
Pinus longifolia . . . 
Abies pindrow. . . . 
Termiualia foment os a 



Timber species 


These figures show the superiority of the Falkamesan process over the others. 
Even after 60,000 shakings, over 95 % of the originally injected arsenic remained 
in the wood without washing out. 

Cummins (Australia), although admitting that there is a practically constant 
relation between the percentage of washing out of the antiseptics and local 
rainfall, calls attention to the fact that in areas with constant humidity, sleepers 
treated with preservative showed a higher degree of resistance to lixiviation than 
that of sleepers used where temperature and humidity are constantly varying. 

It may be possible to obtain a lengthened period of effectiveness for injected 
preservatives by increasing the quantity, which would be an expensive expedient , 
•or preferably by using substances having a high degree of toxicity, so that their 
action, even when used in quite small amounts will be very strongly marked. 

In this connection Connerade (France) is of opinion that in the oils generally 
used for impregnation the amount of phenols with low volatility and low water- 
solubility should be increased. Phenols having these characteristics are avail- 
able and already in use. Naphthaline is quite unsuitable as a lasting preserva- 
tive and has also proved unsatisfactory for closing pores and to it non-volatile 
materials which can readily be transformed into solid forms as a result, of oxi~ 
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elation are to be preferred. These include asphaltenes, certain phenols and oils 
of resin., or else nitrogenous substances such as resinamins, which are all very 
highly toxic. 

Conner ape puts in a plea for a much extended use of very simple impreg- 
nation processes, since impregnation with oils produced at high temperature 
and under high pressure are the cause of distortion or of the weakening of certain 
qualities of mechanical resistance. At the same time the relatively high cost 
of the more complex processes is out of proportion to the value of the results 
obtained. 

It lias also been observed that the preservative qualities of certain anti- 
septic substances tend to increase the longer they remain in the wood as a result 
of dispersion and the reactions that are set up in the colloidal matter. Stamp A 
(Italy) calls attention in this connection to the behaviour of sulphur, which when 
absorbed or in any way becoming fixed in plant tissues may in contact with 
xylane or cellulose become super-activated, setting up aslowrand gradual process 
of transformation into products at a lower state of oxidation, thus becoming a 
powerful agent for preventing the growth of saprophytic funguses. Preservatives 
with a high degree of toxicity are likely to give as good, if not better, results than 
arsenical salts or mercury? bichloride. Hence it is desirable to utilize certain 
thallium salts which can be extracted at a very low cost from the refuse of pyrites 
used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid and also uranium salts derived from 
pitchblende after the extraction of radium. 

Recent experiments made by the French Commission for the study of tree 
pests have shown that good results are given by mixtures of different sulphates 
as preservatives against Merulius . The experiments made by the Commission 
confirm the view that in the future the use of certain phenols, which have already 7 
been identified and combine a high degree of toxicity with a marked capacity? 
for fixation, will play? a very? important part in the technique of wood preservation 
Mixed with fluoride of sodium, in the proportion of 2-4 dinit rophenol and dini- 
trocresol have proved extremely serviceable. In any case in considering the use 
of fluorides it would seem highly desirable to discover the best means of treating 
timber with fluosilicate of barium, which has highly toxic characteristics and would 
not tend to weaken the mechanical resistance of the wood as is the case with 
sodium fluoride. 

Caminati (Italy) is of opinion that it is of great importance to make a 
new departure in the methods of preserving telegraph or any other form of poles 
used for the transmission of electricity 7 and to use deep injections of an antiseptic 
alloy which would remain in the first place as a mass in the heart of the wood 
and afterwards reach the outer surface by? diffusion, thus passing through every 
part of the balk treated. 

This principle was put to practical use for the first time by B re ant (France) 
and the process was improved later with considerable ingenuity? till it was given 
partial effect though such processes as that of Giussani (Italy), which consists 
in freeing the timber of all obstructing gases and liquids so as to allow the free 
passage of the preservatives to the heart of the wood. In actual practice however 
no very deep penetration was obtained, though Bryant following this plan sue- 
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ceeded in bringing about penetration by the Darck? fusible alloy. For some 
time past a method of deep injection has been used in Austria, the chief feature 
of which is the introduction of a toxic paste into timber at different depths by 
means of injections made with a powerful syringe. This process has been parti- 
cularly successful, not merely as regards the lasting nature of the immunity con-, 
ferred but also by this means it is possible to limit treatment to those parts of 
the wood which are the most liable to fungus mischief. This method pos- 
sesses the additional advantage that treatment can be renewed as found neces- 
sary without previous removal of the sleeper, etc. Diffusion of the preservative 
will be relatively slow for wood or for the parts thereof that are buried in the 
ground, for the circulation and proportion of humidity In underground timber 
is mainly governed by the temperature which is more constant and as a rule 
lower in the inferior soil layers than in those at the surface. 

As the main considerations justifying the adoption of any particular method 
of preservation are cheapness and quick results, the selection is largely influenced 
by the possibility of finding available on the spot the particular preservatives 
required without the necessity for importation from outside. For this reason 
large use is still made of certain processes which appear technically to be some- 
what out of date. In recent studies of the question however this point has been 
carefully borne in mind. As already stated, every effort is made to utilise 
the by-products of various industries or of substances not hitherto used but locally 
available, so as to make the older preservatives go further and in this connection 
it would seem that in the future sulphur will be found a very valuable agent. 
Kobbis, who has personally observed certain experiments followed by practical 
tests which have recently been carried out in America, states that the results 
have been distinctly encouraging. Some beams of different kinds of timber were 
placed in tanks containing ordinary sulphur melted at a temperature of 140 0 - 
150° and left for 5-6 hours or longer according to the quality of the wood treated. 
Afterwards the temperature was reduced 'to 120-125° and the beams remained 
for a further period of 4-5 hours, thus completing the treatment. During the 
course of these experiments it was observed that the high specific gravity of 
the timber, which is generally a hindrance to any deep penetration by preserva- 
tives, did not affect the absorption of the melted sulphur. Kobee gives the 
following list of the percentage of sulphur absorption in relation to specific gravity 
as shown by 7 different kinds of wood : Red oak 60 % - Californian red wood 
50 % - Cypress 60 % - Fir 64 % — Scots Pine and Sugar Pine, 75 % . - Pop- 
lar 76 %. Furthermore the presence of sulphur in the timber generally tends 
to augment its toughness, for example, the power of resistance to crushing in 
California pine rose from 3,500 to 5,800 lbs. as a maximum load per square 
inch. 

The above will show that timber preservation methods are making sound 
progress and it seems probable that the various processes will be greatly simplified 
while at the same time they will be made more effective and that at lower 
cost compared with the methods formerly in vogue. 


S. Cabianca. 
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B i hli ogra fiky : — 

' CaminaTi C., La tecnica preservativa delle palificazioni in legno. — S micron tesand o, 
Torino, 1931, n. 6. 

Commission Francaise d 5 etudes des ennemis des arbres, »es bois abattus et 
des bois mis EN cEuvrE, Cliampignoiis des cliarpantes et des maisons. — Bul- 
letin de ladite Commission , Paris, 1930, n° 2. 

Cummins J. B., Preservative treatment of fence posts. — A els of the Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research , Adelaide, 1932, Pamphlet No. 24. 

Coxneradk E., Les progres de la technique de 1 'impregnation du bois. — Le Bois, 
Paris, 1931, n° 10. 

Knuchee H. & Gaumann E., U nter suchun gen fiber den Binfluss der Fallzeit auf die 
Bigenschaften des Fichten— nnd Tannenholzes. — Bulletin de la Societe Forest ier& 
de la Suisse , Berne 1930, n° 6. 

Xobbe J., L’indurimento del legno a mezzo dello zolfo. — Bollettmo del Consorzio sol - 
fifero, Palermo, aprile 1930. 

MoeE F. } I/iniezione dei pali di legno per linee telegrafiche ed elettriche. — II Legno, 
Milano 1930, n. 14. 

POPHAM F. I. & KamesaN S., A new wood preservative. — Indian Forester, Delira 
Dun. IJ. P. India 1932, No. 4. 

STAMP A G., he soufre colloidal et le soufre active. — Institut International d' Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin Mensuel de Renseignements Techniques, Rome .1930, n° 7. 

Miscellanea, 

The Congress of the International Union of Forestry Research Insti- 
tutions was held at Nancy (France) from 5 to 10 September 1932, with M. Guinxkr 
D irector of the National School of Waters and Forests and of the Nancy Research 
Station as President. The Congress received support from thirty -live Countries and 
those actually represented on the occasion were the following : Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France together with French North Africa 
and Morocco, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, tile Netherlands, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Palestine, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Uganda, United States of America and Yugoslavia. 

The chief subjects discussed included: Methods to be followed at experiment cen- 
tres from the point of view of a unification in the methods of studying particular species 
and forests - Organisation of the collection and inspection of forest seeds « Unification 
of the titles of research stations and of pedological nomenclature - Nomenclature of the 
different types of humus - Establishment of an international bibliography of forestry . 

The principal decisions adopted during the course of the Congress by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Union regarding its future activities and membership were 
the following : — 

The next Congress of the International Union of Forestry Research Institutions 
will take place in Hungary in 1936. The following modifications were made in the Sta- 
tutes : the number of members of the Permanent Committee was increased to eight, 
the outgoing President being maintained ex officio as a member of the Permanent Bureau 
until the end of the year after the conclusion of the next Congress. 

The Permanent Bureau of eight members for the period 1 January 1933-31 De- 
cember 1936 will have as its President M. Roth (Hungary) and as its Vice-President 
M. Mcjnns (United States). 
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The International Committee decided to nominate a special Commission, consist- 
ing of 3 persons, to consider the question of the unification of the methods of describing* 
forests and of conducting forestry research. ; ' 

The special Commission for Bibliography was also appointed for the period 1933-36 
with a membership of five persons. In this connection and with a view to a general 
diffusion of the knowledge of current forestry literature, the Committee recommended 
that each Country should furnish information regarding original articles, books, etc. 
immediately after their publication, together with the full titles in the original language, 
and also, where necessary, translated into English, French, or German. The Country 
concerned should at the same time give in each case the classification number in accord- 
ance with the system adopted for international forestry biography. These references 
should be reproduced in a number of copies sufficient for a three-monthly supply to each 
of the adhering countries in exchange for its own similar references. 

Each Country should then publish in its own language the collection of the 
bibliographical notices thus received. At the same time the Congress desires that each 
Country should select some individual or institution to undertake the issue of the re- 
ferences to the national literature on forestry and the arrangement of the proposed 
exchanges. 

The International Committee also considered the question of the combination of the 
Congresses of the Union with International Forestry Congresses and decided that, while 
maintaining its complete independence and purely by way of experiment, steps should 
be taken to arrange for the holding of the Union's own Congresses and of the International 
Forestry Congresses in the same countries and places and at approximately the same 
periods. If the International Institute of Agriculture consents, this arrangement will’ 
come into force for the first time in 1936. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Congress 

Description of Stations : — The Congress decided: (1) That the two schemes 
prepared for cold and temperate regions and for the Mediterranean area require to be 
completed by the scheme to be presented by the Dehra Dun Institute (British India) 
for tropical regions; (2) That the three schemes shall be sent to the Permanent Bureau 
of the Union, by which, after approval, they shall be sent to the various research 
institutions. 

Provenance of seeds. — The Congress resolved : (1) That the research stations should 
continue to exchange seeds for the purposes of their experimental work through the 
agency of the Office of the Secretary General of the Union ; (2) That the Governments 
should be requested, while retaining complete liberty in regard, to the organization of 
control in their respective countries, to accept the international rules for guaranteeing 
proper control and place of origin. 

Methods adopted for testing the seeds of forest trees. — In this connection the Com- 
mittee adopted the resolution of the first Section, which was thus worded : The Interna- 
tional Committee should consider the desirability of holding, at the time # the next 
Congress, a sectional meeting, at which each State or Coma try should give a brief account 
of the best methods for testing forest seeds adopted in such country and make whatever 
suggestions it may consider desirable in reference to the effectiveness of the methods, 
followed. 

It would be extremely valuable if each Country would prepare a brief report, to be 
sent to all the other Countries for consideration and observations before the next Congress. 
It would then be possi ble for the Congress at its next meeting to consider in all its aspects 
the question of the establishment of uniform seed testing methods. The forthcoming; 
Congress should therefore have this matter on its Agenda. 
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Tapping . — The Congress desires to draw the attention of tile Governments of 
the Countries interested in the production of resin to the fact that it is undesirable to 
practice tapping without’ previous or at least simultaneous experiment work, which 
should in all cases be carried out by the Forestry' Research Institutions. In this con- 
nection it was resolved : — 

(1) That after consultation with the institutions concerned, the Permanent 
Bureau should carry out a comparative study of the various methods that are being 
followed with a view to the establishment of uniform rules for tills branch of research. 

(2) That an exchange of experts’ reports should be arranged with a view to 
extending the knowledge of the results obtained. 

Timber tests. - — In view of the diversity of the methods at present ill use on timber 
testing, both physical and mechanical, which make it very difficult to institute compa- 
rison between the results obtained in the different laboratories, the Congress recom- 
mends 

(x) That the question of a standardisation of methods and of the mode of present- 
ing numerically the results obtained should receive special consideration by the Research 
Institutes belonging to the Union; (2) That the question should come up for discussion 
in the next Congress with a view to bringing about some measure of uniformity. 

M orphological , physiological and ecological studies. — The Congress recommends : 
That the Research Stations in the areas concerned should devote special attention to 
the study, from the point of view of morphology, physiology and ecology, of the root- 
systems of the chief types of forest trees, more particularly in connection with dry, sub- 
tropical and tropical environments. 

Nomenclature of humus layers. — The fifth section of the Congress accepted unani- 
mously the classification proposed by M. BornRBUSCH (Denmark) in regard to the 
nomenclature to be used for humus layers, which Is briefly as follows : (1) A distinction 
must be drawn between the two chief types of humus : «mull» (vegetable humus) and 
« mor » (acid humus) - (2) « mull » consists of a single layer only and there are two sub- 
types : the true «. mull » In largish lumps and superficial « mull » - (3) « mor » is in two 
layers : (a) the fermentation layer ; (6) the humified layer which in turn is of three kinds' : 
fine humus, coarse humus, and fibrous humus. 

Study of podsolized soils. — Having regard to the importance of the study of podsol- 
ized soils, particularly of those which have a layer of hard pan, and the desirability of 
discovering the best methods of bringing them under cultivation, the Conference decided 
to nominate a special Commission of 11 members to make a special study of this question. 

(Based 011 report in Revue des Eaitx et For Ms, Paris,' 1932, N. 10). 

R. W. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 1 ' 

■ Asociaci6n nacionai, TOTORINARIA espan’OI/A. Republica Bspanola : Direccion 
general de ganaderia e industrias pecuarias. Madrid, [Fspasa-Calpe, S. a.], 193 2. 
i42p., 28cm. 

BOBimoFP, W. Anatomie en physiologic van « Hevea brasiliensis ». Batavia, 
Ruygrok & co., 1930. 288p., ill. 

[Anatomy and physiology of " Hevea Brasiliensis,,]. 
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Commission Internationale d’ agriculture;. Aimaks. VIII. Octobre 1932. 
Paxis, 1932, 

IP** 0 Conference Internationale et Congr&s colonial du rat et de la 
PESTB. Paris, 1932. Documents tennis et publics par le Prof. G. Petit. Paris, Vi got 
f teres, 1932. 

Conifers in cultivation: the .report of the Conifer conference held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Nov. 10-12, 1931 edited by F. J. Chittenden. London, 
Royal Horticultural Society, 1932. 63 4p., pi., tab. 

Deutsches Reich. Biologische Reichsanstalt fur Land- unci Forst- 
w irTSCH AFT . Krankheiten und Beschadigungen det Kulttipflanzen inx Jahre 1930. 
Berlin, 1932. 

Durso PENNISI, A. Enologia pratica : produzione, commercio, legislazione. 
Torino, G. B. Paravia & c.,- [1932]. 31 2p* (Biblioteca agricola). 

Ehrlich. C. Die wichtigsten Aufzuchtkrankheiten der landwirtschaftlielien 
Nutztiere einschl. der Zuchtschadeii durck Unfruchtbarkeit und Abortus. I-Iiides- 
heim, Verlag der Molkerei-Zeitung, 1932. 288S,, Abb. 

Federacion de exportadores de aceite de oliva de Espana. Memoria 1931. 
Madrid, 1932. . 

Greil, L- 10 Jahre N.~o. Bauernkammer. Die Tatigkeit der N.- 0. Laiides- 
Landwirtschaftskammer xmcl der N.-o. Bezirksbauemkammern 1922-1932. Wien, 
Agrarverlag, 1932. 496S. Taf., Tab. 

[« Zugleich VI. Tatigkeitsbericht der N.- o. Landes-Laiidwirtschaftskammer fiir 
das Jahr 1931 »], 

HEINTZE, A. Handbuch der Verbreitungsokologle der Pflanzen, Stockholm, 
Selbstverlag, 1932. Ed. 1. 

■ International ornithological, congress, 7 0 , Amsterdam, 1930. Proceedings. 
Amsterdam, 1931.' 

Javier RiERA, F. El alforfon; su origen, historia, biologfa, cultivo y aplicacio- .. 
lies. 1. a ea. Barcelona, Sal vat, 1932. 30 ip., il., diagt. (Biblioteca agncola Sal vat). 

Klatt, W. Die Verwertung der deutschen Rebenernten (Struktur des deutschen 
Weimnarkts) . Berlin, Institut fiir landwirtschaftliche Marktf orsckung , 1932. 1 70S., 
Kartell, Tab., Dlagr. (Schriftenreihe des Instituts fur landwirtschaftliche Markt- 
forschung, hrsg. von Karl Brandt, Hft. 7). 

[Literatumachweis, S, 165-170]. 

Klein, G. Handbuch der PfLanzenanalyse. Wien, J. Springer, 1932. 26cm. 

[3.Bd. (1.-2. Halfte) : Spezielle Analyse. 2, Teil: Organische Stoffe, II]. 

LiCHTENBERGER, B. Lehrbuch der milchwirtschaftlichen Maschinenkunde . Hil- 
desheim, Verlag der Molkerei-Zeitung, 1932. . 369S., Abb., Taf. ; 
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I/TTMIA, C. Coltivazioni legnose. 2. a ed- Napoli, R. Pironti, 193 ' 2 - X 5 °P‘> 
25,5cm. 

Mabvano, G. Da cliiniica del terre.no. Torino, G. B. Faravia & c., [1932]. qSp., 
ill., diagr. (Biblioteca agricola). 

Milano. R. Istituto superiors agrario. Uaboratorxo di zooeogxa agrarja. 
Bollettino del Daboratorio di zoologia agraria e bachicoltura del R. Istituto supe- 
riors agrario di Milano, v. 3 0 , fasc. 2 0 , 1930/31. Milano, 1932. 

Moebenhauer, M. Die Anweiidung der Ausgleichungsreclmung nach der 
Metliode der ldeinsten Quadrate im landwirtschaftlichen Versuchswesen. Berlin, 
Verlagsgesellschaft Mr Ackerbau m. b. H., 1932. 118S. 

Pavia. Universita, Istituto botanico « Giovanni Briosi » E Laboratorio 
critTogamico iTawano. Atti, redatti dal Prof. Gino Pollacci, v. 3 0 , Serie 4 a , 1932. 
Pavia, 1932 

Popov, D. G. CeaLCKo-cTonancKH ji,Bop f i> h nocTpoita. HeiaTHHqa Bomhobii, 

1931. I32p., ill., plans. 

[The farm and rural buildings], 

Portugal InstituTo superior de agronomia. Anais, vol. 5 0 , fasc. i°. lisboa, 

1932. 

Rosemann, K. Die Holzversorgung Deutschlands. Quakenbriick i. Hannover, 
R. Kleinert, 1931. 74S., Tab. 

Roupnbe G. Histoire de la campagne fran9aise, [8 e ed.]. Paris, Editions Ber- 
nard Grasset, [01932]. 43 ip. 

SantanGEIA E. Dizionario pratico degli alimenti, preeeduto da nozioni su la 
nutrizione, Palimentazione e gli alimenti semplici e seguito da quadri raglonati 
dei principali tegimi alimentari per sani ed ammalati. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1932. 
4oSp., 25,5cm. 

Stradeeei, A. Da censer vazione ed i trasporti frigoriferi delle frutta e degli 
ortaggi. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1933. XI 5P-» tav., piani, diagr. 

Svenska BETES - OCH vaeeeoreningen. Arsskrift, 1932. Uppsala, 1932. 
[Year book of the Swedish society for the improvement of prairies and grazing 
land]. 

Thaxter, R. Contribution towards a monograph of the Daboulbeniaceae -V. 
Dancaster, Penna., Intelligencer printing co., 1931. 43 5p., pi., 31cm. (Memoirs of 
the American academy of arts and sciences, Boston, Mass., v. 16, part 1). , 

Union des marchands de SOiE de Dvon. Statistique de la production de la 
soie en France et a Petranger. 6i° annee. R<§colte de 1931. Dyon, 1932. 



Union syndicate de x/huxebRIE fran§aise. Les marches des matieres grasses 
en 1931. Paris, 1932. 

Weesii agricuexurae organisation society i/l'd. Report for the year 1930. 
Aberystwyth, 1931. 

Periodicals (1) (2) (3). 

British Mycological Society. Transactions, v. 16, 1931. 4 fascicules par v. 
Eondon, £ 1 . 10s. par v. (Cambridge University Press). 

Budapest Kdzlony. Hivatalos Rap. 1932. quot. Budapest. Petigo 38,40. 

[The Informant of Budapest. Official Gazette], 

BUEEBTIN de ITnstitut Agronomique et des Stations de Recherehes de Gem- 
bloux. £. 1 , 1932. 4 fois par an. Gembloux. fr. 60. 

[Articles in French; summaries in Dutch, German, and English]. 

BUEEETm technique et chimique du Comite Central des Fabri cants de sucre 
de France. n° 1, 1922. irr. Paris. 

BUREAU of Standards Journal of Research, v. i, 1928. mens. Washington. 
$ 3 int. ; $ 3,75 etr. (Government Printing Office). 

Chimica nelhindustria, nell’agricoltura, nella biologia e nelle altre sue applica- 
zioni, v. 7, 1931. mens. Modena. E. 36 int. 

Cyprus. Department of agriculture. Entomological Series. Bulletin. n° 1, 1929. 
irr. Nicosia. 

Cyprus. Department of agriculture. Horticultural Series. Bulletin. n° 1, 1932. 
irr. Nicosia. 

Cyprus. Department of agriculture. Industries Series. Bulletin. n° 1, 1928. 
irr. Nicosia. 

Cyprus. Department of agriculture. Eeaflet. n° 12, 1930. irr. Nicosia. 

DEUTSCHE Agrarpolitik. v. i, 1932. mens. Berlin. RM. 14.40. («Zeitgeschichte » 3 
Verlag u. Vertriebs-Gesellschaft m. b. H.). 

ForschungEn und Fortschritte. v. 6, 1930. dec. Berlin. RM. 12. 


(1) Previous list September 1932. To be continued March 1933. 

(2) Eist of abbreviations : bihebd. (biweekly) ; bimens, (twice monthly) ; bimestr. (every two 
months) ; 6tr. (foreign price) ; hebd. (weekly) ; int. (home price); irr. (irregular) ; mens, (monthly) ; 
N. S. (new series) ; q. (daily) ; sem. (half yearly) ; s. (series) ; v. (volume) ; trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 



FoRStuCHE Wochensehrift « Silva ». v. 20, ■ 1932. hebd. Beilin. RM. 14,40 int. 

Inostrannaia Kniga. v. i, 1 93 1. mens. Moskva. Rb. 10. (Institout Iiiostrannoi 
Bibliografii OGIZa). ■ ■'■■■■ 

[The foreign Book. (Institute for Foreign Bibliography] . 

RESOVADSKA Misal. Revue forestiere. v. 1 11932. trim, Sofia. I?. 150. (Droujestvo 
11a Lesovadite-Akademitsi v Balgariia). ■ 

[Title and contents in Bulgarian, French and German], 

[Society of Foresters, members of the Academy in Bulgaria]. 

LxjST van nieuwe aamvinsten van de Bibliotheek van de Dircctie van den 
Landbouw. 1931. mens. ’sGravenhage. 

[Mimeographed] . 

M ^T^OROEOGIE. Revue mensuelle de meteorologie et de physique du globe et 
Annuaire de la Societe Meteorologique de France, v. 8, N. S., i 93 2 « Paris.' 60 fr. 
int. ; 70 fr, etr. [Supplements to: « Actas de las' Sesiones de la Sociedad » y « Resu- 
meii del tiempo en Francia 

Mysore. Department of Agriculture. The Mysore Coffee Experiment Station. 
Bulletin. n° 1, 1930. irr. Bangalore. 

KachrichtenbeatI fur N aturdenkmalpfiege . v. 9, 1931. mens. Berlin-Scho- 
neberg. (Staatliche Stelle fur N aturdenkmalpfiege in Preussen). 

PastoraIvIST and Grazier. v. 7, 1932, mens. Perth, W. A. 10s; int, 

STEEEENBOSCH . Universiteit. Annale. Reeks A. v. 1, 1923. irr. Stellenbosch, 
prix variable par fascicule. 

[University of Stellenbosch. Annals. Section A], 

Utility Record, vol. 1, 1930. mens. London. The National Utility Poultry 
Society. 

[Formerly: « The National Poultry Journal »]. 

ZEitSCHRiFr fur Pelztier- und Rauchwarenkuiide. v. 4, 1932. irr. Leipzig. 

(Reichs-Zentrale fiir Pelztier- und R auch waren-Forschung Leipzig) . RM. 22. p. v. 

[Formerly up to February 1932 : « Mitteilungen »] . 

ZenxraebeaT^C fiir die Osterreicliische Landwirtschaft. v. 112, (N. S., v. 16), 
1932, hebd. Wien. S. x6. (Deutsche Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft fiir Osterreich. 
Delgeso). 

[Formerly : « Nachrichten der Deutschen Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft fiir 

Osterreich. (Delgeso)]. 


Prof. Ai/ESSANDRO Brxzx, SegretaHo generale deU’Istituto, Diretiore responsabile. 




INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS 
Madagascar: List of the Parasites and Diseases of Cultivated Plants (i). 


Coffee : 

Leaf disease . . . . 
Brown eye spot . . . 

Pink disease . , . . 
Rot 

Rot 

Lesion of the trunk . 
Cacao : 

Trunk disease . . . 


*Hemileia vastatrix Berk, et Br. 

Cercospora coffeicola Berk, et Cooke 
*Gloeosporium coffeanum Del. 

Corticium salmonicolor Berk, et Br. 

Mycelium of an unidentified fungus (possibly Poly- 
poms Coffeae Wak.) living in association with 
Lachnodius greeni Vavs. 

Rhizomorphs resembling those of Armillana mel- 
lea . 

Frost. 

*Lasiodiplodia Theobromae (Pat.) Griff, et Maubl. 

? 


Clove : 

Rot ? 

Peach : 

Leaf curl Taphrina deformans (Berk.) Tub 

Rust ", Puccinia Pnmi-sp ino sac Pers. 

Apple : 

*Gloeosporium fructigenum Berk. 
Schizophyllum commune Fr. 

Vine l 


Downy mildew . . . Plasmopara viticola Berk, et Curt. 

Powdery mildew . . * U ncinula necator (vSchw.) Burr. 

■ Rougeot ^ ' ? 

Pestalozzia uvicola Speg. 

Cercospora viticola (Ces.) Sacc. 

(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. G. Bouriqtjrt, Director 
of the P hy topathological Laboratory of Nanisana, Antananarivo. 

M on. 7 Ingl. 
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Mulberry : 

Powder } 7 mildew. . . *Ovulariopsis moricola Del. 
Deaf rust ...... * SphaereUa Mori Tuck. 

Acacia (A. decurrens , A. 
nor maids and A. mollis- 
sima) : 

Wilt ....... 

Albizzia (A. Lebbeck ) : 

Rust . . . . ' . . 

Rot 

Gummosis . . . 


Oak : 

Mildew Micro spinier a alphiivides Grill', et Matibl. 

Manioc : 

Cercospora Cassavae Ellis et Everhart 

Rot Phellmus. 

Mosaic ....... Virus disease. 


*Calospora V aniline Massee 
Glomerella V anillae (Zimin.) Fetch 
Nectria V anillae Zimin. 
Cephaleuros Henningsii Schmidle 
Fusarium ? 

Sugar cane:, 


Red rot. ...... *Colletotrichuni falcatum Went. 

Como thy Hum Sacchari (Mass.) Prill, et Del. 
Leplosphaeria Sacchari van Breda. 

Rot Dictyophom multicolor Berk, et Br. 


Rick: 

Rhamphicarpa longiflora Benth. ? 
* Eichornia crassipes Solnis 

Maize : „ 


Rust , Puccinia May Ms Ber. 

Castor on, : 

Rust M elampsorella Ricini (Biv.) Bern. 


Vanieea : 

Anthracnose . . . . 

Brown stem spot . . 
Rep rosy . . . . . . 
Rot 


Sphaerophragmium Acaciae Cke. 
? 
p 
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Coconut : 

Sooty mould 


*Pestalozzia Palmarmn Cooke 
0 


Groundnut : 
Rot . . 
Leaf spot 
Rosette 


Tobacco : 

Mildew 

Mosaic 

* Boka 7 (Leprosy) . . 
Root swellings . . . 

Bash, : 

Rust 


Andrqpog-on Martini : 
Rust 


Sclerotium Rolfsii Sacc. 

*Cercospora personata (B. et C.) Elk 
Virus disease. Probably spread by Aphis legumi- 
nosae Theo. occurring in Madagascar. 

*Ery$iphe C ichor acearum DC. 

* Virus disease. 

Maliormation of the leaves, cause unknown. 

Eel worms. 


Jlecidium stage 
Uredo stage 


Bean : 

Rust Uromyces appendiculatus (Pers.) Lev. 

Isariopsis griseola Sacc. 

Ceeery : 

Leaf spot Septoria Apii (Br. et Cav.) Rostr. 

Potato : 

Collar rot Bacterial disease ? 

Tomato ; 

Leaf mould Cladosporium fulvum Cooke. 

Aubergine: 

Rust Aecidium stage on the leaves and fruits. 

Rose: 

Mildew Sphaerotheca pannosa (Wallr.) Lev. 

Daheia: 

Entyloma Dahliae Syd. 


The asterisk denotes the parasites which had been reported in Madagascar 
before the writer’s arrival (October, 1929). The others have not to the writer’s 
knowledge been reported previously. 


Mon . 7 IngL 



LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Algeria. — By Decree of the Governor General dated 12 January 1932 
the Decree of 24 August 1931 regulating importation into Algeria of plants 
belonging to the Aurantiaceae coming from Morocco is annulled and replaced 
by the following regulations: — 

Importation of plants of the Aurantiaceae from Morocco shall be effected 
under the following conditions: — 

Plants imported by sea must be accompanied by a copy of the commercial 
invoice or, if they have not come from a State controlled establishment, by a 
declaration from the consigner stating the nature, number, kind of rootstock 
and variety of graft. 

The consignment must be accompanied by a certificate of official phyto- 
pathological inspection specifiying that the plants are not carrying Lepidosaphes 
gloveri or Ceroplastes sinensis. 

Consignments of plants belonging to the Aurantiaceae imported from Mo- 
rocco will further be subject to the provisions of Articles 3, 4, and 3 of the Decree 
of 14 February 1922 concerning the plant sanitary policy of Algeria. 

Importation into Algeria by land is subject to the production of the same 
documents. The plants will in accordance with the importer’s wish be sent 
hy the custom service to Oran, Tlemcen, Perregaux, Mascara or Sidi bel Abbes 
for inspection, on recommendation by the same Service, by the local officer 
of the Crop Protection Service or of the General Agricultural Service under 
the conditions of Articles 3, 4 and 5 of the Decree of 14 February 1922. They 
will travel under a custom house permit involving an undertaking to present 
the packets of plants sealed by the custom house on entry into Algeria to the 
officials of the Crop Protection Service or General Agricultural Service in order 
to guarantee their identity. The charge for sealing will be settled by the 
custom house at the time of sealing and will be borne by the importer. 

Any importer failing to present packages to the officials responsible for 
sanitary inspection will be deprived in the future of the right to import plants 
into Algeria, and that without prejudice to the penalties provided in Article 471, 
§ 15 of the penal code. 

Any of the goods in question which shall circulate without the above-named 
documents, and, if they are plants imported by land, without being sealed, will 
be seized and impounded in accordance with the provisions of Article 11 of the 
Decree of 14 February 1922, without prejudice to the other penalties provided 
in this text. {Journal Officiel de VAlgerie , Alger, 29 janvier 1932, p. 65-66). 

Germany. — The Ordinance of 2 February 1932 with a view to preventing 
introduction of diseases and pests of elms and Canadian poplar forbids until 
further notice importation of plants of Ulmus and Populus canadensis , also of 
cuttings, suckers, slips for grafting and other fresh parts of these trees The 
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transit of such plants and parts of plants is allowed tinder supervision of the 
custom offices. 

Until further order importation of other deciduous trees, also of cuttings, 
slickers, slips for grafting and other fresh j)arts of such trees will be allowed only 
if consignments are accompanied by a certificate from the Phytopathological 
Service of the country of origin stating that they have been inspected and con- 
tain no plant or part of a plant of Ulmus or P. canadensis. (. ReichsgeseizblaU , Teil I, 
Berlin, den 15. Februar 1932, Nr. 10, S. 63). 

Germany (Bremen) (1). — By Ordinance of 23 February 1932 the destruction 
of thistles has been made obligatory. The work must be carried out each year 
before the flowering period and must extend to pasture, roads, railway embank- 
ments, ditches and all waste land, as well as to fields if it can be effected with- 
out damage to crops. The authorities will supervise the work. A first inspec- 
tion will take place between 5 and 15 July, a second towards the end of August 
of each year. 

Germany (Hamburg) (1). — By Notification of 25 February 1932 holders 
of apple orchards in the communes of Finkenwarder and Moorburg are obliged 
to treat the trees against the apple leaf .sucker (Psylla mall) and apple scab ( Fusi - 
cladimn dendnticum) in the following manner: — 

Before the buds open all apple trees must be sprayed with at least an 8 % 
solution of ‘ Obstbaumkarbolineum ’ of a brand recognised by the competent 
authorities. 

At least three days after this treatment the trees must be sprayed with a 
lime-copper mixture at 1-2 % or with an equivalent preparation recognised by 
the competent authorities. 

In case of failure to comply with these regulations the police is authorised 
to carry out the necessary work at the defaulter’s expense. 

Germany (Mecklenburg- Schwerin) (1). — The Ordinance of 27 January 1932 
for the control of w T oolly aphis of the apple ( Eriosoma lanigernm) obliges owners 
and holders of apple orchards to undertake a thorough cleaning of them during 
the winter and to destroy at -latest before 15 June of each year every colony of 
woolly aphis that is found. New colonies which appear later must be destroyed 
as soon as possible by treating affected parts by an- effective method. Trees 
of which there is no hope of successful treatment must be cut down and their 
surface roots removed. It is forbidden to transport apple trees from orchards 
infested with woolly aphis. 

The police are responsible for inspection of apple trees in collaboration with 
experts. If the persons concerned fail to fulfil these obligations the police are 
authorised to carry out the necessary work at the defaulter’s expense. 

(1) Communication from the Biologische Reiehsanstalt fur Land-und Forstwirtsehait, Berlin- 
Dahlem, official correspondent of the Institute. 
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Belgium. — A Ministerial Decree of 18 April 1932 provides as follows: — 

Art. 1. — * Importation into Belgium of tubers or plants of potatoes, of 
fruits or plants of tomatoes and of aubergines grown in or coming from France 
is forbidden. 

Art. 2. — Importation of such products grown in or coming from countries 
other than France is allowed only if consignments are accompanied by a cer- 
tificate issued by the P hy t op athological Service of the importing country indi- 
cating the country of origin of the products and stating that they were grown 
in a region free from Colorado beetle [. Leptinotarsa decemlineata]. 

In order to be considered as coming from such a region the products must 
have been cultivated and packed in a place situated more than twenty kilo- 
metres from an y crop infested with the Colorado beetle. 

Art. 3. — Importation of consignments coming by sea may be allowed 
only by the custom houses of Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels, Gand, Liege, Ostend 
and Zeebrugge, and those coming by land by a custom house situated on a 
railway or by one of the following: — Arendonck, Baerle-Duc, Bouchaute, Ganne, 
Coewacht (Moerbeke), Bsschen (Village), Houcke, Kessenich, Kieldrecht, Krais- 
straat (Moerbeke), La Clinge (Village), La Planck (Fouron-Saint-Martin), Mae- 
seyck, Meersel (Meerle), Middelbourg, Molen-Beersel, Mouland, Oudenburgsche 
Sluis (Wachtebeke), Overslag (Wachtebeke), Paal (Kemseke), Petit-Lanaye 
(Lanaye), Pont-de-Paille (Maldegem), Putte (Stabroek), Saint-Laurent, Sainte- 
Marguerite, Santvliet, Schapenbrug (Westcappelle), Smeermaes (Lanaeken), 
Strijbeek (Meerle), Vroenhoven, Watervliet and Wuestwezel. 

Art. 4. — Consignments not accompanied by the certificate prescribed 
in Art. 2 will be returned unless inspection by the Belgian Special Phytopa- 
thological Service, carried out at the importer's expense, shows them to be free 
from the Colorado beetle. 

Art. 5. — Any grower or holder of potatoes, tomatoes or aubergines who 
finds the Colorado beetle to be present is required immediately to inform the 
communal Burgomaster who will notify the Minister of Agriculture by telegram. 

Art. 6. — Any infringement of the foregoing regulations will be punish- 
able by the penalties provided in Art. 21 of the Royal Decree of 15 May 1929. 
(Moniteur Beige , Bruxelles, 22 avril 1932, 102^ annee, n° 1x3, p. 2235-2236). 

Cyprus. — - The Cyprus Agricultural Journal , Nicosia, 1932, Vol. |XXVII, 
Part I gives on pages 5-16 an abstract of the legislation at present in force in 
Cyprus dealing with plant pests and diseases. 

Hungary. — Ordinance No. 47000/1932 of 8 April 1932 contains regul- 
ations governing the commerce in insecticides. f Special 7 and * ordinary ' 
preparations are distinguished. A list annexed to the Ordinance enumerates 32 
common insecticides, their uses and required qualities. Commerce in these 
insecticides is allowed only under the designation 'ordinary 7 which they are 
termed in the list, and with indication of the uses and properties required in 
the said list. 
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Commerce in the special preparations is allowed only with authorisation 
from, the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Ordinance contains regulations concerning the conditions of authorisa- 
tion for sale, the constitution and functioning pf the Plant Protection Bureau 
responsible for inspecting all home and foreign insecticidal products. This 
Bureau is also responsible for keeping an up-to-date list of all makers of and 
traders in such products. 

A Plant Protection Council for giving advice concerning the value of the 
various preparations will be formed as from i August 1932 (F oldmivelesi Erie - 
site, Budapest, 1932., aprilis 25, XTH. evf., 8. sz., 71-75. o.). 

In conformity with the Decrees and Taws relating thereto the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture gives in Decree No. 48563/1932 IX. 2 of 27 April 1932 a list 
of the countries where the following diseases have been observed: — 

Chrysophlyctis endobiotica ( = Synchytrium endobioticum ): Germany, Poland, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Finland, 'Norway and Sweden. 

Leptinoiarsa decemlineata : United States and France. 

Pkthorimaea operculella : Southern Europe, Algeria, Cape Colony, California, 
Australia, Azores, Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Epithrix cucumeris : North America. (F oldmivelesi rtesito, Budapest, 1932., 
majus 10, XTII. evt., 9. sz., 90. o.). 

*** The Decree of the Minister of Agriculture No. 48600/1932 of 2 May 1932' 
orders the obligatory destruction of cockchafers (Melolontha melolontha) in view 
of the expected serious invasion of these insects. 

The chief local administrative officials will supervise the putting into effect 
of the prescribed measures, will apply them personally in the communal terri- 
tories and where necessary will make use of school children. (F oldmivelesi £ rtesito , 
Budapest, 1932., majus 10, XXII. evf., 9. sz., 88.0). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 7 March 1932 the Commune of Guar- 
diaregia in the province of Campobasso has been declared infected with grape 
phylloxera. (GazzeMa Ufficiale del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 17 marzo j 932, anno 73°, 
n. 64, p. 1317). 

By the Royal Decree-Taw No. 369 of 19 March 1932 full and 
entire effect was given to the Tariff Agreement between Italy and Austria and 
to the two supplementary articles of the Italo-Austrian Commerce and Navi- 
gation Treaty of 28 April 1923, settled at Rome on 18 February 1932. ■ 

According to Art. 4 of the Tariff Agreement ‘ as regards the transit of animals 
and animal and plant products the provisions of the Special Agreements in force 
between the High Contracting Parties will continue to be applicable" . 

* In the reciprocal traffic referred to in the present Agreement sanitary reg- 
ulations, as far as possible uniform, will be applied to the disinfection of the goods 
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transported and the means of transport. . The same will apply to the other pre- 
ventive measures against infectious diseases of man, animals and plants (Art. 5). 

According to the first supplementary article of the above-named Treaty the 
Austrian Republic foregoes among others the treaty dues fixed for the following 
item in the Italian tariff: 692 h) Copper sulphate. 

It foregoes also taking advantage of the following item: * ad 692 h) — Under 
this number enter preparations having a copper, basis for control of plant diseases \ 

The Kingdom of Italy foregoes among others the treaty dues fixed, by the 
above-named Treaty for the following item on the Austrian tariff: — • 

ex 602 a) 503-2) 1 Copper sulphate and preparations having a 

copper basis for the control of plant diseases. 

{Gazzetta Ufficitile del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 27 aprile 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 97, 
pp. 2000-2003). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 13 April 1932 the prices of public sale of the 
following tobacco bi-products have been reduced in varying degree: normal 
tobacco extract, superior tobacco extract, sulphate of nicotine. ( Gazzetta Ufflciale 
del Regno d* Italia , Roma, 2 maggio 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 101, pp. 2079-2080). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director General of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Land Settlement dated 30 March 1932, to the list of verte- 
brates specified in Art. 1 of the Decree of x March 1930 determining the verte- 
brates for whose destruction the substances included in the Table A annexed 
to the Dahir of 2 December 1922 may be utilised, has been added the name 
£ sparrows *. 

Art. 2 of the Decree of 1 March 1930 is completed in the following manner: — 

* Poisoned bait intended for the destruction of sparrows may be used only 
in the conditions defined by Decree of the Chief of the district which will indicate 
in particular the periods during which it may be used and the places where it may 
be placed. 

f The people must be notified of these periods and places seven clear days 
before the poisoned bait is set down and to this effect the necessary indications 
must be affixed or cried in the public places and markets of the tribes concerned. 

c Bait intended for the destruction of sparrows must be placed in positions 
inaccessible to poult 13'. When placed on the ground it must be surrounded by 
a wire netting fence with a minimum height of 1 metre and with a mesh not 
exceeding 3 centimetres. 

f At the close of the periods specified in the above-named conditions the 
bait must be removed and buried at a minimum depth of 0.5 m. ' ( Empire Che - 
rifisn . Protector at de la Republique Franpaise au Maroc. Bulletin Official, Rabat; 
S-avril 1932, XXl^ annee, n° 1015, p. 392). 

*** A Vizi rial Decree of 18 April 1932 (11 hija 1350) contains regulations 
governing in the following manner control measures to be taken against fruit 
files in the French zone of the Sheri ffian Empire: — 

Art. 1, — The provisions of the present Decree are applicable to all stages 
of: (1) the Mediterranean fruit fly (Cemtitis capitata Wied.), commonly known 
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as # mottche des fruits ‘ mouclie des oranges £ mouche des peches etc.; 
(2) the species of the family Trypetidae which shall be specified by Decrees of 
the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Land Settlement. 

Art. 2. — The plant species to which the following prescriptions are appli- 
cable will be fixed by Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Land Settlement. 

Art. 3. — Within the meaning of the present Decree and of those which 
shall be promulgated for giving it effect, by the term ‘ fruit ’ shall be understood 
the organ containing or bearing the seeds produced by any wild or cultivated 
plant and particularly by plants of the orchard and vegetable or ornamental 
garden. 

Art. 4. — In order to prevent and where necessary check damage by the 
above-named flies to the plant species and fruits to which the present Decree 
refers, land owners, farmers, planters, share tenants, tenants, usufructuaries, agents, 
native groups, administrators of State and municipal estates, of public establish- 
ments and f habous ’ property, persons occupying or fanning, under any kind 
of title, land, even that attached to dwelling houses or serving as gardens, on 
which are cultivated or found the plant species referred to in Art. 2, are required 
to carry out the measures that shall be prescribed by Decree of the Director 
General of Agriculture, Commerce and Land Settlement, and in particular to: 
(a) destroy fallen fruit; (b) gather fruit still on the tree and destroy or sterilise it; 
(c) apply poisons-bait sprays and use traps. 

Decrees of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Land Settle- 
ment will fix the cases and conditions in which these operations shall be carried 
out. 

The foregoing regulations apply to the properties specified even when these 
are situated within the boundaries of towns and centres. 

Art. 5. — Dealers, owners or managers of storehouses or packing sheds, 
owners or managers of factories utilising fruits and, in general, any person storing 
or holding fruits whether for his own or others 1 purposes, are required to carry 
out all the control or preventive measures ordered by Decree of the Director 
General of Agriculture, Commerce and Land Settlement, these including where 
necessary the destruction of fruit. 

Art. 6. — Persons infringing the regulations of the present Decree and 
of those which shall be promulgated for giving it effect will be ordered by the 
officials of the local control authorities or by the chiefs of the municipal services 
to carry out the control or preventive measures within 48 hours of the day on 
which the summons is issued, in default of which the measures will be carried 
out officially at the defaulters' expense. 

The whole without prejudice to the application where necessary of the pe- 
nalties provided in Art. 31 of the Dahir of 20 September 1927 (23 rebia I 1345). 
{Empire Cherifien . Protector at de la Republique Frangaise an Maroc. Bulletin Offi- 
ciel } Rabat, 1932, XXf me annee, 11 0 1018, p. 499-500). 

* ** A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 14 April 1932, 
authorises owners or holders of land included within certain zones of the Circle of 
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Loukkos (Otiezzan To destroy on their land, by any means excepting fire, rabbits 
which are damaging their crops. 

Rabbits killed in these conditions may not be transported, hawked or sold 
in any place whatever. 

The present Decree shall carry effect until 3 September 1932, the last day 
of the close season for 1932. {Ibid., p. 505-506). 

Switzerland (Canton of Valid). — The Law concerning the growing of tree 
fruits, which was approved by the Grand Council of the Canton of Valid on 22 March 
1932 and came into force on 6 April following, rules inter alia that fruit trees 
must receive the care necessary to protect them from animal and plant parasites 
(parti cularlv from mistletoe [Vi scum album] and woolly aphis [Eriosoma lani - 
germn]) the development of which might be a danger to neighbouring fruit trees. 

On request of or on information from the Cantonal Commission for Fruit 
Trees the Council of State may make obligatory in certain regions of the country 
the control of one or more parasites of fruit trees. The communal authorities 
may decide to make obligatory within the territory of the commune the control, 
of one or more parasites of fruit trees. 

In cases when fruit trees are parasitised to the extent of becoming a centre 
of infection for neighbouring trees the Cantonal authorities may order the 
treatment or removal of trees at the owner’s expense in accordance with the pro- 
cedure fixed by the present Law. 

Togoland (French). — By Ministerial Decree of 13 February 1932 the 
provisions of the Ministerial Decree of 27 February 1922 regulating control meas- 
ures against the coffee berry borer (. Stephanoder.es ) are made applicable to the 
products specified in Art. 1 of the said Ministerial Decree if presented for impor- 
tation into or transit in French Togoland. {Journal Official de la Republique Fran - 
gaise, Paris, 9 mars 1932, LXIY 6mc annee, n° 58, p. 2529). 

*% By Ministerial Decree of 13 February 1932 the provisions of the Ministerial 
Decree of 3 December 1929 (see this Bulletin, 1930, No. 6, pp. 90-91) concerning 
the protection of cacao plantations in the French Colonies are made applicable 
to plants, pods and seeds of cacao presented for importation into and transit 
in the territory of French Togoland. {Ibid.). 
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pp. 27-29. 

[. Pomes ulmarius , F. Lands , F, pinicola , Polyporus orient-alls, P. Schweinitzii , 
P. sulphurous, Trametes Pint]. 

Hieei, A. Kyntosyvyyden vaikutuksesta peltomaan rikkarnohoisuuteen. On the 
influence of the depth of plowing upon the quality and amount of weeds. Maataloustie - 
t&elUnen A ikakauskirja, Helsinki, 1932, 4. wuosik, 2. vihko, s. 60-70. 

[In Finnish, with title and summary in Bnglish]. 

Kannenberg, Heinrich. Unkraut- und Scliadliiigsbekampfmig auf Niederungs- 
1110 or. Brfahrungen der letzten funf Jahrein der Moorversuchswirtschaft Neu-Ham- 
merstein. Deutschen Landwirtschaftliche Presse , Berlin 1932, 59. Jahrg., Nr. 22, S. 269. 

KLeER, S. Przyczynek do znajomosci pasorzytow muchy szwedzkiej. A con- 
tribution toward the knowledge of the parasites of Oscinis frit L. Prace Wydzialu Chorob 
Roslin , Panstwowego Instytulu Naukowego Gospodarstwa Wiejskiego w Bydgoszczy , 
Bydgoszcz 1932, N° 11, str. 87-89. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in Bnglish]. 
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IvANGENBUCH, R, Subliinat, ein etfolgreiches und wirtscliaftliches Bekampfungs- 
mittel gegen die Kohlfliege ini Grossanbau. Deutsche L audit* irtscha ftlich e Presse, Berlin 
1932, 59. Jalirg., Nr. 17, 8. 209-210, Abb. 221. 

[Pit ofbia brass i cae'j . 

Bepik, E. Talioraste haviuiisest moodunud 1931. a kevadel. (Die Verniclitutig 
der Roggensaat in Best! im Friilijahr 1931). Agronoomia, Tartu, 1932,' Nil aastakaik, 
nr. 5, lk. 149-155, 180, 1 kaart. 

[In Estonian, with title and summary in German. Calonectria graminicola] ]. 

Lequertier, Roger. Le doryphore de lapomme de terre. II. Revue Generate d } Hor- 
ticulture , Paris, 1932, io e annee, n° 106, p. 33-36, 3 fig. 

[. Leptinotarsa decenilineata ] . 

Leszczenko, P. Doswiadczenia z nowemi srodkami do zaprawiania nasicn zboz 
przeciw grzybkom glowniowyni. Essais de nouveaux reniedes pour le traitement des 
sentences des ceteales centre les Ustilaginees. Prace Wydzialu Chorob Roslin, Panstwo- 
wego Instytulu Nankowego Gospodarstwa Wiejskiego w Bydgoszczy , Bydgoszcz 1932, 
N° 11, str. 77-86, rye. 1. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in French]. 

Levy, E. Bruce, and Madden, E. A. Hard-fern control by spraying with arsenic 
pentoxide. Experimental work in connection with regrassing secondary- growth country 
at Whangamomona. The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1932, Vol. 44, 
No. 3, pp. 186-193, figs. 1-6. 

[. Paesia scaberula ] . 

Mains, E. B., and Martini, Mary L. vSusceptibility of barley to leaf mst (Puccinia 
anomala) and to powdery mildew (Erysiphe graminis horde!) . United States Department 
of Agriculture . Technical Bulletin No. 295, Washington, D. C., 1932, 34 pp. 

MaeengTTI, Ettore. Contro la « eassida » della barbabietola, Giornale di Agricoltura 
della Domenica, Piacenza, 1932, anno XLH, n. 14, p. 173. 

[61 ass i da n obi lis~\. 

Marx, Tie, unci M erkensche ACER , F. Zur Biologie der Kartoffel, Nil. Mitteilung. 

' Beobachtungen und Untersuchungen fiber den Verlauf des Kartotf elabbaues . Arbeiten 
aus der Biologischen Reichsanstalt fur Land — und Forstwirtsckaft, Berlin— Dahlem, Berlin 
1932, XIX. Bd., Heft 5 (Schlussheft), S. 413-492, Abb. 1-22. Naeliweise zu Mitteilung 
XII, 491-492. 

MaT'hur, R. N. Leaf-curl of cotton in garden zinnias in North India. Nature , 
London, 1932, Vol. 129, No. 3265, p. 797. 

Meyer, Andre. Sur Femploi des colorants et de diverges substances organ! ques 
dans la lutte centre les maladies crypto ganriques, en particulier le mildiou de la vigne. 
Revue de Viticulture, Paris, 1932, 39 0 annee, tome LXXVI, 11 0 1970, p. 197-202. 

[Plasmopara viticola ] . " 

Miestinger, K. Versuclie zur Bekampfnng der Zwetschen schildlaus (Eulecanium 
comi Belie.) mit Schwefelpr aparaten . Die Gutenbauwissenschaft, Berlin 1932, 6. Bd., 
5. Heft, S. 554-559- Literatur, S, 558-55 9, 

Monte, Oscar. Uma broca do kaki, Neoclyius pusillus, Cast, et Gory. Chacaras e 
Quintaes , S. Paulo, 1932, vol. XLV, n; 5, pags. 579-580, 1 fig. 
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Moreau, I/., et Vinet, B. Peut-on prevoir r importance des invasions de cochylis 
et d’eudemis. Revue des Agriculteurs de France, Paris, 1932, 64* annee, n° 6, p. 149- 
150, 1 diagr. 

[Conchy Us ambiguella and Polychrosis botvana]. 

Murieeo, Buis Marta. Bos gusanos o larvas de las cerezas del cafe. Revista Cafe - 
tera de Colombia. Bogota-Colombia, 1931, vol. Ill, mini. 30, pags. 1126 a 1129, |figs. 1-2. 

[. Anastrepha fvatevcula in coffee berries; A. hide ns (?) and A. striata (?) in oranges, 
mangoes, etc.]. 

Murphy, Paue A., and McKay, Robert. Further observations and experiments 
011 the origin and control of onion mildew. Journal of the Department of Agriculture , 
Dublin, 1932, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, pp. 60-76, figs. 1-5. 

[Peronospora Schleideni] . 

N isikawa, Yasaburo. Chemical properties of solutions prepared from the sodium 
fhiosilicate-hvdrated lime mixtures with special reference to their toxicity to plants. 
Memoirs of the College of Agriculture, Kyoto Imperial University, No. 21 ( Entomological 
Series No. 4), Kyoto, Japan, 1932, 15 pp., 4 figs. Biterature cited, pp. 14-15. 

Oros, Ioan. Desinfectarea semintei de tutun cu apa calda. Buletinul cultivarei si 
fermentarei Tutunului , Bucuresti-Baneasa, 1932, anul XXI, nr. 2, pag. 258-264. Biblio- 
grafie, pag. 263. 

[In Rumanian, with title and summary in French. Disinfection of tobacco seed 
with hot water]. 

Paid, Macarig A. Anthracnose and important insect pests of the mango in the 
Philippines, with a report on blossom-spraying experiments. The Philippine Journal 
of Science, Manila, 1932, Vol. 48, No. 2, pp. 209-235, pis. 1-8. Biterature cited, p. 231. 

[Glomerella cingulata, Idiocerus niveosparsus, I . clypealis , Chlumetia transversa, etc.]. 

Pittman, H. A. Bacterial blight of beans. Disease-free seed and disease-free 
soil essential for control. Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Western Australia, 
Perth, 1932, Second Series, Vol. 9, No. 6, pp. 144-14S, figs. 1-2. 

[. Phytomonas M edicaginis var. phaseolicola ] . 

Pittman, H. A. Downy mildew (so-called « blue mould ») of tobacco. Found oc- 
curring naturally on wild tobacco (Nicotiana suaveolens) in the wheat belt. Precautions 
necessary during the forthcoming season. Journal of the Department of Agriculture of 
Western Australia , Perth, 1932, Second Series, Vol. 9, No, 1, pp. 97-103, figs. 1-3. 

[Peronospora sp.]. 

Pittman, H. A. Take-all and similar diseases of wheat and how to control them. 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Western A ustralia, Perth, 1932, Second Series, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 131-140, figs. 1-4. 

[Ophiobolus graminis, Wojnowicia graminis, Helm hithospor him sativum], 

Preti, Giacomo. Sulla presenza del a Pythium de Baryanuni Hesse » nelle piante 
di « Cereus ». Rivista di Patologia Vegetable, Pavia, 1932, anno XXII, n. 5-6, pp. 1 21-132, 
figg. 1-5. Bibliografia, pp. 131-132. 

Ramsay, GeEN B., and Bink, George K. K. Market diseases of fruits and vege- 
tables: tomatoes, peppers, eggplants. United States Department of Agriculture, Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 121, Washington, D. C., 1932, 44 pp., 11 pis. Biterature cited, 

pp. 39-44- 

[Alternaria Solani, Alternaria spp., Colletotrichum phomoides, Aplanobacter micki- 
ganense , Bacillus Aroideae, Bacterium vesicator ium, Basisporium gallarum, blossom- 
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end rot, Phytophthora ierrestria , Bacterium sp., cloudy spot, freezing and chilling 
injury, Fusarium spp., F. Lycopevsid , Botrytis sp., Cladosporium, growth cracks, 
Is aria clones tac hoi des , Phyi. infestans , Melanconium sp., mosaic (mottling), Macro - 
sporium Tomato , Phoma destructiva, puffiness, Rhisopiis sp., Sclevotium Rolfs ii, Septoria 
Lycopevsici, Rhizoctonia Solani , streak, sulphur dioxide injury, sun scald, Oospora lactis 
parasitica, yellows, on potatoes; At fern aria sp., Colletotrichimi nigrum, blossom-end 
rot, Cercospora Gaps id, freezing injury, Botrytis sp., Phytophthora Capsid, Pythium 
De Baryamtm, Vermicular ia Capsid, Sclerotium bataticola, on chillies; Colletotrichimi sp., 
Pyihimn aphanidermatum, Phoniopsis vexans, Phytophthora ierrestria, on eggplants]. 

Robertson, H. T. Maturation of foot and root tissue in wheat plants .in relation 
to penetration by Ophioholus graminis Sacc. Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 
1932, Vol. XII, No. 10, pp. 575-592, fig. i, pis. I-V. References, pp. 591-592. 

[In English, with title and summary also in French (p. 626)]. 

Rossi, Vincenzo, Contribute alio studio della Patologia vegetale in Somalia. 
V Agricoltur a Coloniale, Firenze, 1931, anno XXV, n. 11, pp. 522-528. 

[List of the diseases observed in Italian Somaliland and studied at Royal Station 
of Plant Pathology, Rome on Ceiha pentandra, Dolichos, Arachis hypogaea, Gassy plum 
herbaceum , Nicoiiana Tahacum, Ricinus communis var. microcarpus, Manihot utilissima , 
Monts alba]. 

Rui, Ding Bernardo. Lotta invemale contro la tignola del melo (Hyponomeuta 
malinellus) . Note di Frutticoltura, Pistoia, 1932, anno X, n. 6, pp. 96-105, figg. 16-18. 

Saeaman, Redceiffe N., and Bawden, F. C. An analysis of some necrotic virus 
diseases of the potato. Proceedings of the Royal Society , London, 1932, Series B, Vol. in, 
No. B. 769, pp. 53-73, pis. 3-4. References, p. 73. 

[« vStreak » (« Stipple-streak » or « Leaf -drop streak » or « Acropetal necrosis », 
« Top-necrosis », « Top-necrosis X », « Top-necrosis A », « Top-necrosis B », «t Top-necro- 
sis C »)]. 

SCHEUERMANN, W. 1 st der Maulwurf niitzlich oder schadlich? Mitteilungen dev 
Deutschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin 1932, 47. Jalxrg., Stuck 9, S. 157. 

[ Talpa europaea ] . 

Schupfer, Vincenz. Grundriss der Forstwissenscliaft fur Waldbesitzer und Forst- 
inanner sowie fur Studierende zur R inf filming. 3. Auflage, Stuttgart, Verlagsbucliliand- 
lung von Rugen 'Ulmer, 1932, IV, 367 S„ 82 Abb. 

[The contents include: — B. Fortschutz (S. 14S-213, Abb. 23-53)]. 

SEEGER, M. Die Bekampfung des Engerlings in Pfianzschulen mittels Acetylen. 
Forstarchiv , Hannover 1932, S. Jahrg., Heft 6, S. 114-116. 

[Melolontha ] . 

Seto, Fusataro. Bxperimentelle Untersuchungen fiber die hemmende und die 
beschleunigende Wirkung des Rrregers der sogenannten « Bakanae » - Ivranklieit, Lisea 
Fuj ihuroi Sawada, auf das Wachstutn der Reiskeimlinge. Memoirs of the College of Agri- 
culture, Kyoto Imperial University, No. 18 (Phytopathological Series No. 4), Kyoto, 
Japan, 1932, 23 S., 1 Taf. Literaturverzeichnis, S. 21-22. 

Sharpees, A. Diseases of rubber. The Malayan Agricultural Journal , Kuala Lumpur,. 
1932, Vol. XX, No. 5, pp. 223-229. 

[Ganodenna pseudo ferreum. Fames lignosus, Sphaeronema fimbriatum, Oidium He- 
veae ] . 
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ShiTikova-Russakova, A. A. Peculiarities of the dissemination of spores in the 
air, especially of cereal rust spores. Bulletin of Plant Protection , Leningrad, 1932, Vol. V, 
No. 1, pp. 131 -1 40, figs. 1-2. [Literature cited], p. 140. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

vShiTikova-Russakova, A. A. The influence of the transplantation of winter-sown 
rye and wheat on rust development. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1932, 
Vol. V, No., 1, pp. 85-96. [Literature cited], p. 96. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

Sitowsici, Ludwik. Strzygonia choinowka (Panolis damme a Schiff.) i jei pasorzyty 
11a ziemiach polskich. Czesc III. Strzygonia choinowka (Panolis damme a Schiff.) und 
ihre Parasiten in Polen. III. Teil. Rocznihi Nauk Rolniczych i Lesnych, Poznan 1932, 
tom XXVII, zeszyt 2, str. 167-178. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in German], 

SkaXvOV, G. G. On the biology of Euxoa obesa B. (var. scytha Alph.). (Preliminary 
report). State Institute for Tobacco Investigations, Bull. 79, Jalta, 1931, 12 pp., 8 figs., 
1 diagr. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

SKAiyOV, G. G. The biological cycle of tobacco beetle (Lasioderma serricorne F.) 
in the conditions of fermentatives factories and the induence of temperature varia- 
tions on the activity of the insect. State Institute for Tobacco Investigations , Bull. 80, 
Jalta, 1931, 16 pp., 2 diagrs. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. ’ 

Snyder, W. C. Seed dissemination in Fusarium wilt of pea. Phytopathology, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 253-257, 

[. Fusarium orthoceras var. Pis ?']. 

SONDAiv, I. Preparing entomologists and phytopathologists and experimental 
works in plant protection. Bulletin of the Institute for Controlling Pests and Diseases , 
Leningrad, 1931, No. 1, pp. 3-7. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Sorauf/r, Paul Handbuch der Pdanzenkrankheiten. III. Bd.: Die pflanzlichen 
Parasiten. II. Teil. Punfte, nenbearbeitete Audage. Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. E. 
Koheer, Dr. R. Laubbrt, Dr. E. Munch, Dr. H. Pape, Dr, H. Richter, Dr. H. W. 
WoEEEN WEBER, Dr. H. ZiEETG herausgegeben von Dr. O. APPEE. Berlin, Veiiagsbu- 
chhandlung Paul Parey, 1932, VIII, 94S S., 195 Abb. 

Spangenberg, Jorge. Observaciones sobre la modalidad e intensidad de ataque 
de la Puccinia glumarum en los cultivos trigueros del pais. Ministerio de Industrial. 
Direccion de Agronomia. Publicacion Mensual , Montevideo, 1932, ano IV, n.° 8, pags. 147 
a 152, 3 figs., 1 lam. 

Speyer, W. Hat Cheimatobia brumata L- einen Hoclizeitsfiug ? A nzeiger fur Schdd- 
Ungskunde , Berlin 1932, VIII. Jahrg., Heft. 4, S. 37-38. 

SPRENGEE, L. Biologische mid epidemiologische Untersuchungen als Grundlage 
fur die Bekampfung der Kirschfruchtdiege, Rliagoletis cerasi L. Die Gutenbauwissen - 
schaft, Berlin 1932, 6. Bd., 5. Heft, S. 541-553, Abb. 1-5. 
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Takahashi, Ryoichi. Additions to the aphid fauna of Formosa (Hemiptera). The 
Philippine Journal of Science, Manila, 1932, Vol. 48, No. i, pp. 69-75, figs. 1-2. 

[Mysus circumftexus ; Lachmts nigripes 11. sp. on Quercus glauca; Ceratovacuna arun - 
dinar me 11. sp. on A rund inaria sp.; Trichoregma nipae; Thoracaphis setigerus 11. ,sp. 
on Q. glauca ; T. kashifoliae ; Forda follicularia. Description in English of the new 
species] . 

Takahashi, Ryoichi. Records and descriptions of the Coccidae from Formosa. 
Part 2. Journal of the Society of Tropical Agriculture , Taiwan (Formosa)/ Japan, 1932, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 41-48, figs. 1-3. 

[. Pseudococcus boninsis on Saccharum off c inarum, Trionymus taiwanus n. sp. on 
Oryza saliva, Phenacoccus aster i n. sp. on Aster lauruleanus , Coccus takanoi 11. sp. on 
5 . ofjicinarum , Mixaspis 11. g., Formosaspis 11. gen., Lepidosaphes 11. sp. on Quercus 
glauca . Descriptions in English]. 

Tattersfieed, F. The loss of toxicity of pyrethrum dusts on exposure to air and 
light. The Journal of Agricultural Science, Eondon, 1932, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, pp. 396-417. 
References, p. 417, 

Terranova, CarmEEO. Per il marciume radicale degli agrumi. II Coltivatore Sici- 
liano, Catania, 1932, anno XI, n. 5, pp. 133-136. 

[Disease of fungal origin. The causal agent is not yet known]. 

Thiem, H. Der gefurchte Dickmaulriissler (Otiorrhynchns sulcatus F.) als Gewachs- 
haus- und Freilandschadling (Zuchtergebnisse fiber Parthenogenese, Eiablage utid 
Lebensdauer) . Die Gartenbauwissenschaft , Berlin 1932, 6. Bd., 5. Heft, S. 519-540, 
Abb. ia-ib. 

Thiem, H. Eiii auswechselbares biologisches Bodensieb. Nachrichtenblatt fur den 
Deufschen Pflanzenschutzdienst , Berlin 1932, 12. Jahrg., Rr. 5, S. 33-34, Abb. 1-2. 

Thiem, H. Heckenkirschen und Sauerdom als Wirtspfianzen der Kirschfruchtfliege 
(RJiagoletis cerasi L.). Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst , Berlin 
1932, 12. Jahrg., Nr. 6, S. 41-43. 

[Lonicera tatarica and Berberis vulgaris]. 

Thomas, P. H., and Raphael, T. D. Internal cork in apples associated with mal- 
formed wood growths. The Tasmanian Journal of Agriculture, Tasmania, 1932, Vol. Ill, 
No. 2, pp. 69-73, figs. I-IV. 

Tomson, R. Puhtimise moju tugevasti infitseeritud kill vise idanevusele, (Beizungs- 
einfluss auf die Keimung eines stark infizierten Saatguts). Agronoomia, Tartu, 1932, 
XII aastakaik, nr. 5, Ik. 157-158, 180. 

[In Estonian, with title and summary in German. Calonectria graminicola, Lepto- 
sphaeria herpotrichoides ] . 

Tra VERSO, G. B. Direttive e problem! attuali della Patologia vegetale. A Hi della 
Societd Italiana per il Progresso delle Scienze. Ventesima Riunione ( Milano , 12-18 settembre 
1931-IX). Roma, Societa Italiana per il Progresso delle Scienze, 1932-X, vol. I, parte se- 
conda: Rapporti di classe B e C — Relazioni, pp. 1 54-1 71. 

Trochainv J. Ees theories modernes sur le role du potassium dans le developpe- 
ment du cancer chez Photnme et chez les vegetaux. Revue de Botanique Appliquee et 
d’ Agriculture Tropicale, Paris, 1932, i2 e annee, Bulletin n° 128, p. 308-311. 
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Trouveeot, Bernard. Traitements antidoryphoriques des pommes de terre. Jour- 
nal d’ Agriculture Pratique , Paris, 1932, 96° anuee, n° 13, p. 253-256, fig. 1-4 ; n° 14, 
p. 273-276, fig. 6 [5]-8; n° 15, p. 294-296, fig. 9-11. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata ] . 

van PoKTEREN, N. Bestrijding van de nacisvliegen. Tijdschrift over Plantenziekten , 
Wageningen 1932, 380 jaarg., 5c en 6e afiev., biz. 73-77. 

[Merodon equestris, .Eumer us tuber culatus], 

Vanterpooe, T. C. } and Truscott, J. H. L. Studies on browning root rot of cereals, 
II. Some parasitic species of Pytbimn and their relation to the disease. Canadian Journal 
of Research , Ottawa, Canada, 1932, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 68-93, figs. 1-8, pis. I-II. Refe- 
rences, pp. 92-93. 

[Pythium arrhenomanes Drech. var. canadensis n. var. and P. vol u turn n. sp. Descrip- 
tion in English], 

V enkaTarayan, S. V. Pliytophtliora arecae, parasitic on Areca tops, and a strain 
of P. palmivora Butl. (P. Faberi Maubl.) on a new host, Aleurites fordi. Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 217-227, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, pp. 226-227. 

Viaea, P. U11 parasite dn mildiou de la vigne. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des 
seances de VAcademie d* Agriculture de France , Paris, 1932, tome XVIII, n° 19, p. 654- 
656. 

[ Trichothecium Plasmoparae ]. 

Viaea, P., et Marsais, P. Sur un parasite du mildiou de la vigne. Comptes rendus 
hebdomadaires des seances de V A caddmie des Sciences, Paris, 1932, tome 194, n° & 2 , p. 1875- 
1877. 

[ Trichothecium Plasmoparae, observed in France, in 1915, 1928 and 1930, is a true 
parasite of Plasmopara viticola. Description in French], 

Waheen, F. T, Bericlit fiber die l'atigkeit der Bidg. landwirtschaftlichen Ver- 
suchsanstalt Oerlikon fur das Jahr 1930. Landwirtschaftliches Jahrbuch der Schweiz , Bern 
1932, XL VI. Jahrg,, 1932, Heft 1, S. 59-136, 2 Abb. 

[The contents include: — IV. Pflanzenschutz (1. Januar 1929 bis 31. December 
1930). Berichterstatter: Dr. B. NEUWEiEER (S. 128-135)]. 

Wardeaw, C. W., and McGuire, L. P. Pitting disease of bananas. Its nature and 
control. Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, B. W. I., 1932, Vol. IX, No. 6, pp. 193-195. 

[ Piricularia grisea in Brazil]. 

Werneck, H. L. Der Bakterienbrand der Sojabolme. Wiener Landwirlschaftliche 
Zeitung, Wien 1932, 82. Jahrg., Nr. 20, S. 155. 

[Bacterium glycineum in Upper Austria] . 

WiEEE, Johannes. Der Zuckerrohrbohrer, Diatraea saccharalis Fabr., ein bisher 
unbekannter Schadling am Weizen in den Kfistengebieten Perns. Anzeiger fiir Schad- 
lingskun.de , Berlin 1932, VIII. Jahrg., Heft 3, S. 25-29, Abb. 1-2. 

Wieeiams, Francis X. Handbook of the insects and other invertebrates of Ha- 
waiian sugaT cane fields. (Experiment Station of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion). Honolulu, Plawaii, Advertiser Publishing Company, 1931, 400 pp., 180 figs., 41 pis. 
Bibliography, pp. 378-389. 

[The following have collaborated in the preparation of the present volume: B. 
A. G. Muir (Introduction); R. H. van Zwaeuwenburg (The soil fauna of sugar-cane 
fields. The nematodes attacking cane roots in Hawaii. Index); O. H. Swezey (Records 
of introduction of beneficial insects into the Hawaiian Islands)]. 
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Zacharov, P. From the experiment of aeroplane dusting in the- control of Bupalus 
piniarius L.. in the forests of the Central Russia region and Ukraine in 1930. Bulletin 
of the Institute for Controlling Pests and Diseases , Leningrad, 1931, No. 1, pp. 121-126, 
1 fig. 

. [In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Zaumryer, W. J. Comparative pathological hystology of three bacterial diseases 
of bean. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, I). C., 1932, Vol. 44, No. 8, 
pp. 605-632, figs. 1-16. literature cited, p. 632. 

[Bacterium Phase oil, Bad. Medicaginis var. phaseolicola , Bad. flaccitmfaciens], 

Zeman, Victor. Una enfermedad nueva en los naranjales de Corrientes. Physis, 
Buenos Aires, 1931, tomo X, n° 37, pags. 410 a 411. 

[Aphelenchus citri 11. sp. on Citrus. Description of the new species in Spanish]. 

Zorin, P. Guelder rose leaf-beetle (Galerucella vibnrni Payk). Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute for Controlling Pests and Diseases, Leningrad, 1931, No. 1, pp. 55- 79, figs. 1-21. 

[I11 Russian, with title also in English]. 


NOTES 

Sixth International Botanical Congress. — * This Congress will be held at Am- 
sterdam from 9 to 14 September 1935. An Executive Committee has been formed, 
President of which is Dr. F. A. F. C. Went, Professor of General Botany and Director 
of the Botanic Garden, University of Utrecht. 


Twelfth International Zoological Congress. — The Xllth Congress is to be held 
at Lisbon during 1935 under the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur Ricardo Jorge, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Lisbon and Director of the Bocage Museum. 



Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate del! I stituto, Direttore responsahile . 



INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


French North Africa: Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Algeria. 

1 May 1932 — Isolated locusts were driven by violent southerly winds into 

the communes of Boghari, Corneille, Reibell, Oued Marsa, 
Ain-Bessem. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled on 400 ha in the douar of 
Metkaouak (Barika). 

A small swarm coming from the S. settled in the douar of 
Magra (Barika). 

A small swarm flying S.-B. was reported 80 km S.-W. of Me- 
cheria. 

Hatchings 12 km 3ST.-N.-W. of Ghardaia. 

2 » » — Small swarm 40 km S.-E. of M’Sila. 

Small swarms on the douars of M’doukal and Ouled Si Slimane 
of Barika. 

A small swarm settled in the douar of Mella (Khenchela) and 
then departed. 

A swarm coming from the S.-W. alighted in the douar of 
Briket (Mac-Mahon), laid and departed towards the N.-E. 

3 » » — A small swarm flying N. passed 40 km from Mecheria. 

A swarm coming from the S.-W. settled in the douar of Ouled 
Absi and departed next day towards the S. 

A swarm coming from the S.-W. was reported in the douar 
of Oued Taga (Arris). 

A swarm coming from the S.-W. passed over the douar of 
Ichmoul (Arris). 

Hatchings 13 km S. and 5 km E. of El Golea. 

4 » » — A swarm coming from the W. alighted in the douar of Melagon 

and departed on 5th towards the douar of Tamza. 

A swarm settled in the douar of Tamza of Khenchela. 

A swarm coming from the W. was reported in the douar 
Bouzina of Arris. 

A swarm coming from the S. alighted in the douar of Met- 
kaoua Kernel, laid over 300 ha and departed on 5th. 

* In this, as in the next chapter, the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Economiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Mon. 8 Ingl. 



A swarm coming from the W. settled in the douar Chelia of 
Khenchela. 

A small swarm from the S. at Si di Aich, departed towards 
the S. 

A small swarm coming from the S. alighted in the douar of 
Bitam (Barika) on 80 ha and departed on 6th towards the N. 

Swarm at 40 km S.-E. of Aumale; departed on 6th. 

A small swarm reported in the commune of Akbou. 

A swarm covering 2 ha settled in the douar of Dra Kebila 
of Lafayette. 

Some isolated locusts observed over the commune of Sidi- 
Aissa. . 

Migrating hoppers 10 km E.-S-E- of Ghardaia. 

A swarm settled in the douar Dra el Caid of Lafayette. Laying 

A large swarm passed over the douar of Yabous (Klienchela). 

A small swarm 6 km S.-W of Kerrata. 

A large swarm alighted in the douar of Taouzient and departed. 

A small swarm settled in the douar of Bitam (Barika) and 
laid. 

Migrating hoppers 10 km S.-E. of Ghardaia. 

A swarm coming from the W. settled on 30 ha in the douar 
of M’doukal (Barika). 

A swarm coming from the $. settled in the douar of M'doukal 
(Barika). 

A swarm settled and laid over 3 ha in the douar of Metkaouak 
(Barika). 

Migrating hoppers 58 km S. and.32 km S. Ghardaia. 

A small swarm alighted in the donar of Memgada and de- 
parted on 10th. 

A large swarm coming from the S.-W. passed 10 km S.-W. 
of Geryville. 

Various movements of swarms reported from Corneille, 

A small swarm coming from the S. settled 12 km from Ker- 
rata. • Copulation. 

A swarm coming from the E. settled in the douar of Zelatou 
(Arris) and laid. 

Layings over 2 ha at Perigotville. 

A small swarm coming from the S. alighted 23 km E. of Ge- 
ryville and departed on nth towards the N. 

Layings over 2 ha in the douar of Metkaouak (Barika). 

Dense layings in the douar of M'Cif (M'Sila), 

Migrating hoppers 40 kin. N. and 85 km N.-N.-E. of Ghardaia. 

A swarm 1 km in length coming from the S.-E. settled in the 
‘douar of OuJed Sliman (Bou-Saada) and laid. 

A swarm coming from the S.-E. settled in the douar of Ouled 
Khaled (Bou-Saada). 

Relatively, large swarms coming from the S. and W.. settled 
10-29 km S.-E. and E. of Laghouat. 
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12 May 1932 


13 


)> 


)> 


14 » » 


15 »■ ' » 


16 » » 


17 » » 


18 » » 


19 » » 


20 » » 


21 » » 


— Swarms coming from the S. laic! in the dottar of M’doukal 

oyer 100 ha. 

Laying at M’doukal (Barika). 

— A small swarm settled 97 km S.-W. of Geryville. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at Laghouat, region E. to S. 
Hatchings reported in the dollars of Branis and El Ontaya 
(Mac-Mahon). 

Migrating hoppers 18 km N.-E. of Ghardaia. 

— A swarm covering 100 ha coming from the S. circled over the 

douars of Slamates and Sidi Hadjeres (Sidi-Aissa) . 

A swarm coming from the S. laid over 2 ha in the dollar of 
Bitam (Barika). 

A swarm coming from the W. settled in the dollar of Kimmel 
(Arris.) 

A large swarm coming from the S. alighted 120 km N. (Gery- 
ville) and departed on 16th towards the E. 

— A medium-sized swarm settled in the douar of Saida (M’sila) 

and laid over 50 ha. 

Migrating hoppers 13 km S.-E. and 9 km S.-E. of Ghardaia. 

— A swarm alighted in the douar of Ouled Khaled (Bou-Saada) 

on 70 ha and departed on 19th. 

Laying in the douar of Kitnmel (Arris). 

— A medium-sized swarm coming from the S.-W. settled in the 

douar of Marcounda, 

A swarm from the N. passed over the douar of Ouled Slimane 
(Barika). 

A swarm from the S. settled and laid over 3 ha in the douar 
of M’doukal (Barika). 

Swarms coming from the S.-W. settled 45-60-75 km W. of 
Laghouat. 

Laying* 43 km N. of Laghouat. 

— A large swarm coming from the S. settled in the douar of 

Saida (M’Sila). 

The swarm reported on 14th at Sidi-Aissa departed towards 
the S. E. 

A small swarm settled 35 km E. of Geryville. 

A small yellow swarm alighted 25 km N.-E. of Djelfa and 
departed on 19th towards the N. 

Laying 45-87 km W. of Laghouat. 

Migrating hoppers 8 km S. and 9 km. S. of Ghardaia. 

— A small swarm coming from the S. settled in the douar of 

Bouaiche (Boghari). 

A small yellow swarm observed 30 km S. of Charef (Djelfa). 

— A swarm coming from the S.-E. settled on 100 ha in the douar 

of Oued Djenane 12 km S.-E. of Autnale. 

A large swarm settled 30 km S.-S.-E. of Aflou. 

— Swarms reported passing over the douar of Trouzient (Khen- 

chela). 

Slight laying in the douar of Oued Taga (Arris). 
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22 May 1932 — A swarm settled on 20 ha in the douar of Sidi-Aissa. Copul- 

ation. ■ 

A swarm settled on 100 ha in the douar of Sidi-Aissa (Sidi- 
Aissa). 

23 » » ' — A swarm coming from Tunisia settled at Azel Ben Falia (Te- 

bessa) . 

A swarm coming from the S.-W. settled 65 km N.-N.-W. of 
Geryville. 

24 » » ' — Swarms reported at Sidi-Aissa departed towards the W.-E. 

and N. 

haying over 100 ha. 

25 » » — A swarm settled and laid over 6 ha in the douar of Ouled Ziarn 

(St.-Arnaud). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled 17 km from Aumale 
over 20 ha. Copulation and laying. 

A swarm coming from the S.-W. settled 86-75 km N.-N.-W. 

, from Geryville. Copulation. 

Hatchings 43 km S.-E, of M’Sila. 

Migrating hoppers 20 km N. of Ouargla. 

26 » » — Hatchings in the douar of Bitam (Barika). 

27 » » — A small swarm settled in the region of Colomb-Bechar. 

A swarm over Beni Isguen (Ghardaia). 

A medium-sized swarm alighted in the Oued Djelal (Khen- 
chela) . 

2 8 )) . » — ■ Swarms settled in the vicinity of Ain-Dibla (Tebessa) . 

29 » » — Hatchings in the douars of M’doukal and Metkaouak (Barika). 

Tunisia. 

6 May 1932 — Small swarms 60 km S.-E. of Thala departed towards the N. 

7 » » — A swarm from the S. alighted 50 km W. of Thala and departed 

the following days towards the N. and E. 

8 » » — A small swarm coming from the W. settled 35 km S.-W. of 

Thala. 

haying 16-20 km N.-W. of Sousse. 

9 » » — A swarm coming from the S. passed 40 km S.-E. of Maktar, 

10 » » — A swarm alighted 10-12 km. S.-W. of Bizerta and departed 

towards the E. 

A swarm from the S. settled 40 km. N.-W. of Sousse. 

A small swarm was destroyed 40 km S. of Thala. 
haying 40 km N.-W. of Sousse. 

11 » » — A swarm from the S.-W. settled 35 km. S.-S.-W. of Thala. 

12 » » — A swarm 46 km N.-N-.W. of Sousse flying W.-N.-W. 

A swarm coming from the Kairouan settled 45 km S.-E. of 

Maktar. 

A swarm settled 35 km S.-E. of Maktar. 
haying 55 km S.-S.-W. of Thala. 

Hatchings 60 km S.-W. of Sousse of eggs laid on 18 April* 

» — A swarm passed 13 km S.-E. of Maktar. 


13 ■ ft 
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15 May 1932 — paying 60 km N.-N.-W. of Sotisse. 

17 » » — A swarm coming from Kaironan settled 18 km E. of Maktar. 

20 » )) A swarm settled 18 km E. of Maktar departed towards Siliana. 

25 » » — Hatchings 5 km W. of the frontier in the neighbourhood of the 

post of Negrine. 

Morocco. 

1 May 1932 — A 3^ellow swarm covering 2 sq. km. 36 km N.-W. of Marrakech. 

Hatchings over 40 ha 16 km W.-N.-W., over 30 ha 12 km 
N.-N.-E., over 20 ha 2 km N., over 30 ha 5 km S.-W., over 
20 ha 26 km W. of Demnat. 

Hatchings 8 km W. of Demnat, 26 km E.-S.-B. and 30 km S.-E. 
from El Kalaa. 

2 » )> — Hatchings over 4000 ha in the region of Tadla and Beni -Mellah 

, 3 » » — A yellow and brown swarm covering 4 sq. km 16 km S.-E. of Safi. 

Swarms 27 km and 29 km S.-S.-W. of Taonnat (Eez Nord). 

Slight laying 29 km S.-S.-W. of Taounat. 

4 » » —A small swarm 15 km S.-W, of Beni Mellah 

A sparse swarm 18 km N.-E. of Souk El Arba of Tissa. 

haying over 100 ha 31 km S. and over 225 ha 37 km S. of 
Marrakech. 

5 » » — Hatchings 26 km S.-E. and 28 km S.-E. of El Kalaa. 

6 » » — A brick red swarm covering 3 sq. km settled 68 km N. of Missottr 

(East Morocco). 

Hatchings 8 km E. of Beni Mellal. 

Migrating hoppers 14 km B.-N.-B. of Beni Mellah 

7 » » — A swarm from the S. 42 km S.-S.-E. of Amizmiz. 

A small swarm 19 km W.-S.-W. of Taounat. 

Hatchings 32 km W.-S.-W., 42 km W.-S.-W., 30 km. W.-S.-W. 
and 44 km W.-S.-W. of Demnat. 

Hatchings 16 km E. of Ait Ourir. 

Hatchings 17 km N* and 14 km. N.-N.-W. of Zerekten. 

8 » » — Hatchings 26 km E.-S.-E. of El Kelaa. 

9 » » — A swarm settled to the S. of Safi moved to 12 km S. of Safi. 

A very large and dense swarm near Amizmiz. 

A sparse swarm settled 16 km E. of Ghafsah 

haying 15 km S.-E. of Amizmiz. 

haying over 150 ha 36 km S., over 50 ha 37 km S., over 250 
ha 39 km S., over 50 ha 41 km S., and over 150 ha 44 km S. 
of Marrakech. 

Hatchings over 50 ha 30 km W.-N.-W. of Sidi Chiker. 

Hatchings 50 km S. of Tamanar. 

Hatchings 23 km S. of El Kelaa. 

10 » » — A small swarm settled 39 km N.-W. of Taza. 

ha3dng over 1400 ha 28 km S., over 400- ha 31 km S.-E., over 
600 ha 31 km S.-S.-E. of Marrakech. 

Migrating hoppers 11 km E., 14 km B., 13 km S.-S.-E. and 
17 km from Tadla. 
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ii May 1932’ — Laying over 2500 ha 30 km S.-S.-E., over 1200 ha 32 km S. 

of Marrakech, 


13 )> 


14 » 


13 » 

iy » 


18 » 


19 » 


20 » 

21 » 


22 ' » 
23 » 

25 » 

26 » 

27 » 

28 » 


» — Sparse swarms 12 km W. } 6 km E., 6 km N., 13 km E. and 

14 km E.-S.-E. of Ghafsai (62 km N. of Fez). 

Hatchings over ,50 ha 24 km N.-N.-W.* over 100 ha 23 km N. 
of Zerektene. 

Migrating hoppers 20 km S.-W. of Beni Mellal. 

» — A small yellow swarm settled 7 km S.-E. of Gliafsar. 

Laying over 350 ha . 23 km S., over 350 ha 32 km S.-S.-W. 

and over 1800 ha 24 km S. of Marrakech. 

Migrating hoppers 30 km S. of Imouzer. 

» — Laying over 160 ha 38 km B.-N.-B. of Marrakech, 

» — A swarm covering 1600 ha settled 16 km N.-N.-E. of Amizmiz. 

A sparse swarm 56 km N.-W. of Taza. Laying, 

A swarm covering 100 ha 23 km S, of Marrakech. 

Laying over 600 ha 35 km N.-N.-E and 44 km N.-E. of Tiznit. 
» — A swarm covering 20 ha settled 40 km W.-S.-W. of Demnat. 

A sparse swarm settled 40 km N.-W. of Taza. 

A swarm going N. settled 64 km W.-S.-W. of Ouarzazat. 
Laying over large areas in the region of Tiznit. 

Laying over 50 ha 5 km N. of Air Ourir. 

Hatching over 500 ha 11 km S.-S.-W., over 100 ha N.-E. of 
* Ain-Onrir, over 200 ha 36 km W.-S.-W, of Demnat. 

» — Hatchings over 250 ha 13 km S.-W. of Air Ourir. 

Hatchings in the vicinity of Ksiba at Tadla, 

Hatchings over 100 ha 300 km E. of Marrakech 
Migrating hoppers 12 km N. of Demnat. 

» — Hoppers migrating to the S. and E. of Ksiba. 

» — A small swarm 42 km SrS.-E. of Amizniz. 

6 small swarms 8 km and 11 km S.-E. of Demnat. 

Hatchings over 800 ha 30 km S.-E. of Marrakech. 

» — A swarm covering 4x2 kin coming from the S. settled 21 km 

S.-S.-W. of Demnat. 

» — Hatchings 19 km E.-S.-E. of Amizniz, 

Hatchings over 2000 ha 32 km S. of Marrakech. 

» — Hatchings over 500 ha 8 km E., over 400 ha 19 km E.-S.-E. 

of Alt Ourir. 

Hatchings over 300 ha 25 km N.-E. of Amizniz. 

Hatchings over 325 ha 35 km S. of Marrakech. 

» — Hatchings over 1800 ha 31 km S.-E. of Marrakech. 

Migrating hoppers over 500 ha 5 km N.-W of Sidi Lamine. 

» — Hatchings over 205 ha 30 km S.-E- of Marrakech. 

» — Laying over 100 ha 10 km E.-S.-E. of Demnat. 

Hatchings in the valley of the Oued N’fis (Goud Atlas). 
Hatchings over 1850 ha in the region of Marrakech. 



French West Africa; Tropical Migratory Locust (Locusta migratorioides) (i). 
French Sudan. 

12 April 1932 — Swann at Bamako (samples identified). 

Dahomey. 

2 March 1932 — Swarm at Bassila (Djougou) flying W. 

3 » )> — Swarm at Djougou flying S.-W. 

4 » '» — - Swarm at Savalou flying B. 

14 » » — Swarm at Natitingou flying N.-W. 

21 » » — Swarm at Parakou flying E. (Samples identified). 

Algeria: Moroccan Locust (Dociostaurus maroccanus) ( 1). 

1-4 May 1932 — Hatchings at 30 km N. E. of Rocher de Sel (Djelfa). 

14 » » — Hatchings over 1 are 10 km. S. W. of Charef (Djelfa). A 

few scattered hoppers have been identified having come 
from Frenda and Boghari. 

Australia: A Disease of Citrus Recorded in New South Wales for the First 
Time (2). 

A disease of citrus with which a ■ species of Septoria is constantly associated 
was recorded in this State for the first time last season. It is at present con- 
fined to one small isolated inland citrus area, hut appears to be of potential 
importance. 

The disease is known to attack oranges and lemons, both fruit and foliage, 

hut not the twigs; the fruit lesions appearing in winter as the crop is approach- 

ing maturit}? - . 

There is a probability’- that the fungus concerned is identical with Septoria 
depressa which Me Alpine recorded on oranges and lemons in Victoria in 1899, 
but nothing is known in reference to the aetiology or control of the disease here. 

Eritrea: Locusts (3). 

During April and May r 1932 no locusts were reported in the Colony* 

Poland; Tests of Resistance to Potato Wart Disease (Synchyirium endo~ 

■ bioticum) (4). 

Following on an outbreak of potato wart disease in certain districts of West 
Poland, trials were conducted on the resistance of potato varieties. The experi- 

(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Econo- 
miques) to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. R. J. Noble, M. Sc., 
B. Sc. Agr., Ph. D., Biologist, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Wales. 

(3) Communication from, the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. A. De Benedictis, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of* Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(4) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. R. Garbowski, Chief of the 
Plant Disease Section, National Agricultural Institute, Bydgoszcz. 
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meats were undertaken by the Plant Disease Section of the National Agricultural 
Institute at Bydgoszcz and carried out from 192S at the Phvtopatliological 
.Laboratory of the Institute and from 1929 also in an infected field at Rzadkowo 
in the district of Chodziez, Posnania. 

The following are some of the results of general interest. We first succeeded 
in perfecting the process for infection of sprouting tubers by means of summer 
sporangia by the method of Miss Glynne of Rothamsted, which made it possible 
to determine a susceptibility to infection towards the 10th or 14th day. We 
were then able to verify the resistance of certain potato varieties of German 
origin (‘ Arnika b f Brdgold b ‘ Favorit b ' Hindenburg ' Jubel b ( Juli b 

# Parnassia b * Pepo b ' Rosafolia ’) and to prove the resistance of certain 
Polish varieties (* Lech b ‘ Magdalenki b * Prezvdent Narutowicz b ‘ Wita b 

* Wloszano wski e No. 12 , * Wloszanowskie No. 112 On the other hand cer- 
tain varieties of German origin, namely: ‘ Cellini b ' Max Delbriick b ' Siokin- 
gen ’ and ' Roland I b which were supposed to be resistant to wart disease 
were found susceptible to infection in the laboratory and in the field. The 
variety * Kuckuck ’ became badly infected in the laboratory but was resistant 
in the field. 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Colombia (Republic of). — The Boletin de Agricultural (Bogota, marzo 
y abril de 1932, ario V, minis. 374, pags. 154 a 174), organ of the * Ministerio 
de Industrias b publishes under the title of f Reglamentacion sanitaria vegetal ' 
all the regulations adopted by the Government concerning importation of plants, 
plant parts and seeds into the Republic and concerning their application by the 
officials of the Service for Inspection and Phytosanitary Control. 

A list is given of the plants and plant parts coming from given countries 
which may not be directly imported by private persons, with in each case the 
reason for the restriction. 

A register has been instituted at the ' Departamento de Agricultura del Mini- 
sterio de Industrias * in which are inscribed, in alphabetical order and with the 
details considered necessary, the names of the individuals, firms and commercial 
companies sending to Colombia seed of market and forage plants, palms, trees, 
climbing and flowering plants, duly certified as healthy by the competent autho- 
rities of the country of origin. A list is given of the species belonging to these 
various classes of plants. 

The rules are also given which are to be observed in importing plant material 
other than seeds, or seeds other than those included in the preceding list, or of 
seeds coming from firms not entered in the above-named register. 

France. — By Decree of 21 May 1932 in modification of article 1 of the 
Decree of 18 April 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 5, p. 80] importation into 
France of living plants, rhizomes, and bulbes of all sorts pooling from the Nether- 
lands is allowed. {Journal Ofjciel de la Republique.Frangaise , Paris, 26 mai 1932, 
LXIW me annee, n° 122, p. 5442). 
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**# By Decree of 23 May 1932 as from the date fixed by Decree of the 
Minister of Agriculture, importation and transit of potatoes, tomatoes and 
aubergines coming from Belgium are forbidden in France. 

As an exceptional measure importation of seed potatoes coming from Belgium 
may be authorised in accordance with conditions fixed by Decree of the Minister 
of Agriculture. (Ibid., p. 5440). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 23 May 1932 the provisions of the said Decree 
of 23 May 1932 came into force as from the date of publication of the Journal 
Official, viz , 26 May 1932. {Ibid., p. 5440). 

*** A further Ministerial Decree of 33 May 1932 authorises the importation 
of seed potatoes, allowed as an exceptional measure by the Decree of 23 May 
1932, in the conditions already fixed for other countries by Ministerial Decree 
of 18 April 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 5, p. 80]. {Ibid., p. 5440-5441). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 23 June 1932 the restrictions contained in 
article 1 of the Decree of 8 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 4, p. 57] 
concerning measures to prevent introduction of the San Jose scale {AspidioHis 
perniciosus) into France, are made applicable to consignments coming also from 
Chile. (Minist&re de P Agriculture. Direction de P Agriculture. Bulletin de VO] - 
fice de Renseignements Agricoles , Paris, i er juillet 1932, annee 1932, n° 13, p. 292). 

Italy. — Ministerial Circulars Nos. 245 of 23 April 1932 and 247 of 28 
April 1932 addressed to the Directors of the Royal Phytopathological Observa- 
tories, contain respectively the regulations to be observed for exportation of pota- 
toes to Hungary and of raw cherries to Germany and Holland. {Bollettino Uffi - 
dale del Ministero delV Agricoltura e delle Foreste, Roma, 16 maggio 1932, anno IV, 
n. 10, pp. 1462-1463, 1465-14 67). 
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von Fehnringen. Die Technik in der Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1931, 12. Jahrg., Nr, 11, 
S. 287-289, Abb. 1-7. 

Geendon Hiee, A. Note sur le rendement en Cannes et le Phytalus. La Revue 
Agricole de Vile Maurice, Maurice, 1932, n° 61, p. 6, graphs I-II, 

[ Phytalus smithi}. 

GoFFART, H. Versuclxe zur Eekampfung der Kohlfiiege [Phorbia brassicae Bche.) 
mit Naphthalin. Anzeiger filr Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1932, VIII, Jahrg., Heft 4, 
S. 44-45. 

Harman, S. W. Control of hibernating caterpillars of the eye-spotted bud- 
moth in apple orchards. New York State Agricultural Experiment Station . Bulletin 
No. 600 , Geneva, N.Y., 1931, 18 pp., 5 figs. 

[Spilonota ocellana]. 

Henge, F., Reckendorfer, P„ und Beran, F. Zur Verwendung von Arsen- 
und Bleimitteln in der Rebschadlingsbekampfung. Wein und Rebe, Mainz 1932, 13, 
Jahrg., Nr. 12, S. 459-468. Fiteratur, S. 467-468. 

Herbert, Fred W., und Hubbard, James W. Verticillium wilt (hadromycosis) 
of cotton in the San Joaquin Valley of California. United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Circular No. 211, Washington, D. C., 1932, 8 pp., 3 pis. 

[ Verticillium albo-atrum ]. 

Husz, Beea. xldatok a magyar buz a rozsdakerdesdhez . Mezogazdasdgi Kuta- 
tdsok , Budapest, 1932, V. dvf., 3. sz., 75-112 o., 5* abra, 1 szfnes tdbla. Szakiro- 
dalom, 83 o., in o. 

[In Hungarian, with title and summary also in English. Contribution to 
the study of the rusts of Hungarian wheat. Puccinia triticina and P. graminis are 
the most important species; P. glumarum is less serious]. 



Hutson, J. C. Section VII. Insect pests and green manuring. The Tropical 
Agriculturist , Peradeniya, Ceylon, 1932, Vol. LXXVXII, No, 3, pp. 129-146, pis, 
I- VI. References, p. 146, 

[Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology]. The root-infesting eel- 
worms of the genus Heterodera. A bibliography and host list. Compiled und pu- 
blished by the Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology, Winches Farm, Hatfield 
Road, St. Albans, England, 1931, pp. VIII -f 99, 2 pis. 

[Imperial Mycological Institute] . Mycologists resident in the British Empire, 
1932. Issued by the Imperial Mycological Institute, Kew, Surrey, The Imperial 
Mycological Institute, 1932, 21 pp. 

ISSAJEV, S. Insects injurious to onion at Rostov district. I. Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute for Controlling Pests and Diseases , Leningrad,- 1931, No. 1, pp. 25-53, ffgs* £-40. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Ivanov, S, M. Determination of the frost resistance of plants from the changes 
induced by frost injury in the electrical conductivity of the sap. Bulletin of Applied 
Botany , of Genetics ' and Plant-Breeding, Leningrad, 1931, Vol. XXVII, No. 5, 
pp. 283-307, figs. 1-2. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

J avoronkova, Irayade P. Bacterial root rot of red clover, alfalfa and lentil 
caused by Bacterium radiciperda n. sp. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 
1932, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 161-172, pis. NVXI-XX. [Literature cited], p. 170. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English. The new species is described 
also in English]. 

JENNES, J. De coloradokever. Onze Ploeg, Leuven 1932, elfde jaarg., N r 5, 
biz. 129-135. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata]. 

Johnston, H. B. Notes on two locusts of minor economic importance in the Su- 
dan. Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 1932, Vol. XXIII, Pt, 1, pp. 49-64. 

[Anacridium moestum, Cyrtacanthacris tatarica ]. 

Jones, Linus H. The effect of environment on the nematode of the tomato 
gall. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1932, Vol. 44, No. 3, 
pp. 275-285, fig. 1. Literature cited, pp. 284-285, 

[. Heterodera radicicola ]. 

Xing, H, IT., and RuTXLEDGE, W. On experiments in the use of poison dusts 
against adult Locusta migratorioides , Rch. and Fnii., in the Sudan. Bulletin of Ento- 
mological Research , London, 1932, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 1, pp. 65-68. 

Kock, Gustav. Beaclitenswerte Pilzkrankheiten in Xorbweidenkulturen und 
ihre Bekampfung. Wiener A llgemeine Forst-und J agd-ZeUung, Wien 1932, 50. Jahrg., 
Nr. 17, S. 99* 

[Melampsora spp., Rhytisma salicinuni]. 

Kova5evi < 5 , 2 . Die Verbreitung von Aphelinus mall in Jugoslavien. Anzeiger 
fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1932, VIII. Jahrg., Heft 3, S. 29-31, Abb. 2. 

ICozhantschikov, 1. A contribution to biology and morphology of Erythro-' 
neura parvula Boh. (Typhlocybinae, Jassidae) injurious to vine-stock in Azerbeid- 
zhan. Bulletin of the Institute for Controlling Pests und Diseases, Leningrad, 1931, 
No. 1, pp. 85-99, figs. 1-2. 

[In Russian, with title also in English] . 
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Kuhn, I. Biologischer Daseinskampf zwisclien Unkraut mid Kulturpflanze. 
Miiteilungen dev Deulschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin 1932, 47. Jahrg., 
Stuck i, S. 7-8. 

Kuwana, IinOKICHI. The genus Aclerda in Japan including Formosa. The Phi- 
lippine journal of Science, Manila, 1932, Vol. 48, No. 1, pp. 57-67, figs. 1-4. lite- 
rature cited, p. 66. 

[Aclerda takionis, A. takahashii , A. hiwakoensis] , 

Kuwana, Inokichi. Two new conifer-infesting scale insects from Japan. The 
Philippine Journal of Science , Manila, 1932, Vol. 48, No. 1, pp. 51-55, figs. 1-3. 

[ Aspidiotus makii n. sp. on Pinus luchuensis and A. pseudomeyeri 11. sp. on 
Jnnipevus chinensis. Descriptions in English] . 

Lathrop, F. FI., and Nickels, C. B. The biology and control of the blueberry 
maggot in Washington County, Me. United States Department of Agriculture. Tech- 
nical Bulletin No . 275, Washington, X). C., 1932, 77 pp., 30 figs., 14 pis. literature 
cited, pp. 75-76. 

[Rhagoletis pomonelld ]. 

Beach, J. G. Blackleg disease of potatoes in Minnesota. University of Minnesota . 
Agricultural Experiment Station . Technical Bulletin 76, University Farm, St. Paul, 
1931, 36 pp., 16 figs. Literature cited, pp. 34-36. 

[Erwinia carotovora ]. 

LE» Peixey, Richard H. Lygus simony i, Rent. (Hem. Capsid.), a pest of coffee 
in Kenya Colony. Bulletin of Entomological Research , London, 1932, Vol. XXIII, 
Pt. 1, pp. 85-99, figs. 1-2, pi. VII. 

LEQUERTIER, Roger. Le doryphore de la pomme de terre. Revue Generate d* Hor- 
ticulture, Paris, 1932, io e annee, n° 107, p. 51-54, 4 fig. 

[. Leptinotarsa decemlineata ]. 

LESNE, PrERRE. Le doryphora de la pomme de terre. Journal d* Agriculture Pra- 
tique, Paris, 1932, 96® annee, n° 8, p. 153-156, fig. 1-2, 1 pi. en coni. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata ] , 

LourEiro FERREIRA, M. j. Dois casos de patologia da oliveira. Revista Agrono- 
mica , Lisboa, 1931, ano XIX, ri? 2, pag. 57-63, 1 fig., 1 estampa. 

[Discusses damage caused to the olive by wind and reports Stictis Panizui on 
this tree for the first time in Portugal]. 

Mackxe, W. W., and Esau, KaXherhstE. A preliminary report on resistance 
to curly top of sugar beet in bean hybrids and varieties. Phytopathology , Lancaster, 
Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No, 3, pp. 207-216, figs. 1-6. 

[Virus disease]. 

MacGixe, Elsie I. The biology of Erythroneura (Zygina) pallidifrons, Edwards. 
Bulletin of Entomological Research , London, 1932, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 1, pp. 33-43, 
figs. 1-6. References, pp. 42-43. 

[Causes damage to plants under glass]. 

MacLagan, D. Sxewart. An ecological study of the " lucerne [flea ” ( Smyn - 
thurus viridis , Linn.) 1 . Bulletin of Entomological Research , London, 1932, VoL 
XXIII, Pt. 1, pp. 101-145, graphs 1-13. References, pp. 1 44-145. 
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Maksakova, Carina Pii. Contributions to the study of the development of 
fumaginaceous fungi on the tangerine trees in the district of Batumi (Caucasus). 
Bulletin of Plant Protection , Leningrad, 1932, Vol. V, No, 1, pp. 97-110, pi. XII. 
[literature cited], p. no. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

MaeENOTTI, ETTORE. Verso il nieglio, contro le grillotalpe. II Coltivatore e Gi or- 
nate Vinicolo Italiano, Casale Monf., 1932, anno 78° e 58°, n. 22, pp. 601-603. 

[Reports the efficacy of bait poisoned with 5 % barium ffiiorosilicate] . 

MaezEV, A. I. Weeds of the cotton plant. Bulletin of Applied Botany, of Genetics 
and Plant-Breeding , Leningrad, 1931, Vol. XXVI, No. 5, pp, 287-330, figs. 1-16. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

March ion ATTO , Juan B. Notas criticas sobre la presencia de la “ Puccinia 
glumaruni ” en la Republica Argentina. Physis, Buenos Aires, 1931, tonic X, 
n? 37* pags. 362 a 367. 

f Marro, Marco, e Succi, Antonio. Coltivazione dei cereali. (Nuova Enciclo- 
pedia Agraria Italiana. Parte quinta). Torino, Unione Tipografico Edit rice Tori- 
nese, 1931, VII-774 pp., 309 figg. 

[The contents include: — 

Avversitd, nemici, malattie [del frumento], pp. 84-100, figg. 43-77 (Prof. Marro). 

Malattie e cause nemiche [della segala], pp. 181-182, figg. 1 39-140 (Prof. Succi). 

Malattie principal! [dell'orzo], p. 201, fig. 150 (Prof. Succi). 

Malattie [delTavena], pp. 234-235, fig. 162 (Prof. Succi). 

Malattie e cause nenxiche del mais, pp. 697-756, figg, 272-309 (Prof. Succi)]. 

Mayne, W. Wieson. Physiological specialisation of Hemileia vasiatrix B. et Br. 
Nature , London, 1932, Vol. 129, No. 3257, p. 510, fig. 1. 

Metzger, F. W., and Grant, D. H. Repellency to the Japanese Beetle of 
extracts made from plants immune to attack. United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Technical Bulletin No. 2gg, Washington, I). C., 1932, 21 pp. } 3 figs. 

[Popillia japonica ]. 

Mites, Herbert W. Biological studies of sawflies infesting Ribes. Bulletin of 
Entomological Research, London, 1932, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 1, pp, 1-15, 1 diagr,, pis. i-V, 

[ Pteromdea ribes ii, P. leucotrochus , Pristiphova pallipes']. 

Naoumova, X. A. Stem spot of flax caused by Ascochyta linicola Naoum. et ’ 
Wassil. Bulletin of Plant Protection , Leningrad, 1932, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 141-160, 
figs. 1-3, pis. XV-XVI. [Literature cited], p. 159. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

Newcomer, E. J., and Yothers, M. A. Experiments with insecticides for 
codling-moth control. United States Department of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin 
No. 281, Washington, D. C.,1932, 28 pp., 7 figs., 4 pis. Literature cited, p. 28. 

[Carpocapsa pomonella ]. 

NichoeES, H. M. How the lucerne flea is introduced. The Tasmanian Jour- 
nal of Agriculture , Tasmania, 1932, Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 68. 

[Smynthurus viridis’]. 

NiCHOEES, H. M. The Rutherglen bug. The Tasmanian Journal of Agriculture, 
Tasmania, 1932, Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 51-53. 

[Nysius vinitor]. ■ 



PAiyAZZOi;i, R. Nouveau traitement contre la mouche des fruits (ceratite). Bul- 
letin de la Societe d' Horticulture de Tunisie, Tunis, 1932, 30”™ annee, n° 285, p. 64. 

[Ceratitis capitata ] . 

Parxevskaxa, a. P. On the insistence of Russian and foreign sorts of hemp 
to Orobanche ramosa. Bulletin of Plant Protection , Leningrad, X93 2 » Vol. V, No. 1, 
pp. 73-84, fig. i» pL XI. [Literature cited], pp. 83-84. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in Bnglish]. 

PEkeo, J. Obtention de bles resistants aux rouilles en Tchecoslovaquie. Revue 
de Botanique Appliquee et d f Agriculture Tropic ale, Paris, 1932, I2 e annee, Bulletin 
n° 128, p. 285-291. 

PERRGX, Em. Les sauterelles et le pyrethre (Chrys ant heme insecticide). Revue 
de Botanique Appliquee et d’ Agriculture Tropicale, Paris, 1932, i2 c annee. Bulletin 
n° 128, p. 282-285. 

[< Chrysanthemum cinerariae folium ] . 

Potapov, A. Control of Asiatic locust by aeroplane dusting in Daghestan in 
1930. Bulletin for the Institute for Controlling Pests and Diseases , Leningrad, 1931, 
No. 1, pp. 9-24, figs. 1-4. 

[In Russian, with title also in Bnglish. Locusta migrator ia\ . 

Prisiashnuk, A. A. Contributions to the study of Fusarinm diseases of cereal 
crops. Bulletin of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1932, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 173-200. 
[Literature cited], pp. 199-200. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in Bnglish]. 

PsTROSS. Die ICrauselkrankheit des Rebstockes. Landwirtschaftliche Fachpresse, 
Tetschen 1932, 10. Jahtg., Nr. 16, S. 113-114, Abb. 1-2. 

[. Phyllocopies vitis]. 

Puecher PasSavaitj, L. Le principal! malattie degli aceri, dei frassini e dei 
noci. VAlpe, Firenze, 1932, anno XIX, n. 4-5, pp. 162-168, 5 figg. 

[ Rhytisma acerinum, Uncmula Aceris, Leptoihyrium acerinum, Pestalozrda Har- 
tigii, Cercospora acerina , Polyporus squamosus, Nectria ditissima, N. cinnabarina , 
Euproctis chrysovrhoea , Lymantria dispar , Hybeniia defoliaria , Malacosoma neu- 
stria , Acronycta aceris, Phyllobius oblongus, Rhynchites betulae , R. tristis , Cossus 
cossus , Zeusera pyrina, Cerambyx scopolii, Xyleborus saxeseni , X. dispar, Pediaspis 
aceris, on maples; PhytopHthora omnivora , Restalozzia Hartigii, Phyllactinia 
suffulta, Cercospora Fraxini , Polyporus hispidus , Nectria cinnabarina , N. ditissima , 
Lytia vesicatoria , Tomosteihus melanopygus , Clonus fraxini , Pemphigus nidificus, 
Hylesinus fraxini, Platypus eyUndrus, on species of ash; Gnomonia Juglandis, Mi~ 
crostroma Juglandis, Bacterium Juglandis, Polyporus hispidus, Pomes igniarius, 
Ckeimaiobia brumata, Saturnia pyri, Dasychira pudibunda, Peritelus griseus, Cossus 
cossus, Zeuzera pyrina, Cerambix cerdo, Super da scalaris, Balaninus nucum , Carpo- 
capsa amplana , C. splendana var. reaumurana, on the walnut]. 

Puecher Passavaw, Luigi. I principal! parassiti fungini ed animali delFaspa- 
rago e mezzi per combatterli. Parte seconda. I parassiti animali dannosi alPaspa- 
rago. Bulletino della R. Socieid Toscana di Ortictiltura , Firenze, 1932, anno I, VII, 
nn. 3-4, pp. 5i-57> 5 dgg- 

[See this Bulletin , 1932, No. 2, p. 34. Curtilla gryllotalpa, Melolontha vulgaris, 
M. hippocastani, A gratis exclamationis, A. tritici var. aquilina, Hypopta caestrum, 
Agriotes lineatus , Crioceris asparagi , C. 5- punctata , C. 12-punctata, C . 14-punctata, 
Mamestva pisi, M. trifolii , Calocampa exoleia , Caja purpurea. Aphis rumicis, A. 
dianthi , Eurydenia oleraceum , Platyparea poeciloptera ] . 
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Ramsey, G. B. Sulphur dioxide injury of tomatoes. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Fa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 267-268, fig. 1. 

Reichert, Aeex. Bntomologisches aus Miltitz 1931. Bericht der Schimmel &■> Co. 
Aktiengesellschaft Miltitz bz. Leipzig iiber dtherische Ole, Riechstoffe usw. Ausgabe 
1932, Miltitz bei Leipzig, Geschaftsdruckerei der Schhnmel Co. Aktiengesell- 
schaft, 1932, S. 155-162. 

[Insect pests of Rosa damascena ]. 

REkatch, V. N. Studies on the biology and control of the corn-seed maggot 
(Chortophila . cilicrura Rond.). Bulletin of Applied Botany , of Genetics and Plant- 
Breeding, Leningrad, 1931, Vol.. XXVI, No. 5, pp. 267-285, figs, 1-8. [Literature 
cited], p. 283. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in Bnglisk]. 

Roark, R. C. A digest of the literature of Derris (Deguelia) species used as 
insecticides, 1 747-193 1. United States Department of Agriculture. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 120, Washington, D. C., 1932, 86 pp. 

Rocci, Ubaedo. Sulla igroscopicita e sui cambiamenti di composizione dei me- 
lassi usatl come dachicidi. L’ Industria Saccarifera Italiana, Genova, 1932, anno XV, 
n. 1, pp. 5-9. 

[ Dacus oleae]. 

ROESER, Jacob, Jr. Transpiration capacity of coniferous seedlings and the 
problem of heat injury. Journal of Forestry , Washington, D. C., 1932, Vol. XXX, 
No. 4, pp. 381-395, figgs. 1-3. 

Ryabov, M. A. Chief diseases and insect pests of cotton in the new regions. 
Bulletin of Applied Botany, of Genetics and Plant-Breeding, Leningrad, 1931, Vol, 
XXVI, No. 5, pp. 3-81, figs. 1 -21. [Literature cited], p, 81. 

[In Russian, with title also in English]. 

Samae, Jaromir. Tesarik Clytus (Plagionotus) arcuatus, technicky sendee 
duboveho drfvi. Clytus (Plagionotus) arcuatus L. ravageant les chenes abattus. 
LesnicM Prdce, Pfsek, 1932, 1*06. XI, £. 3, str. 1 13-124, obf. 1-6, 1 tab. 

[In Czech, with title and summary in French]. 

Savueescu, Tr., et Rayss, T. Influence des conditions exterieures sur le deve- 
loppement de Nigrospora Oryzae (B. et Br.) Petch, parasite du mais en Roumanie. 
Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcadimie des Sciences, Paris, 1932, 
tome 194, n° 15, p. 1262-1265. 

SchrEiber, Fritz. Resistenzzuchtung bei Phaseolus vulgaris . Phytopathology 
sche Zeitschrift, Berlin 1932, Bd. IV, Heft 4, S. 415-454. Schrifttum, S. 453-454. 

[' Colletotrichum Lindemuthianuni ] . 

Schwartz, G. Bodendampfung als Kulturfaktor zur Bodenverbesseruug im 
Gartenbau. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheilen (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzen - 
schutz , Stuttgart 1932, 42. Bd.,- Heft 5, S. 193-232, Abb. 1-3. Literaturiibersicht, 
S. 230-232. 

Servazzi, O. Nota sulla classificazione isto-patologica del Quanjer, delle virosi 
nelle patate. Bollettino del Laboratorio Sperimentale ( Regio Osservaiorio Regionale) 
di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1932, anno 9 0 , n. 2, pp. 20-24. 

Stevens, Next B. Market diseases of strawberries from the Southeastern Sta- 
tes, 1926 to 1930. United States Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 21Q, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932, 4 pp. 

[Rhizopiis nigricans ]. 
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Stranak, Fr. La mosaique a virus de la vigne. Bulletin International du Vin„ 
Paris, 1932, 5 e annee, n° 46, p. 55-60. 

[In Czechoslovakia] . 

THIEM, H. Krfahrmigen mid Betrachtungen zur Bekampfung der Zwetschen- 
schildlaus (Lulecaniuni corni). Die kranke Pflanze, Dresden i 93 2 » 9 * Jahtg., Heft 
Nr. 1, S. 7-10. 

Thiem, H. Methoden und Ergebnisse der Anfalligkeitsimtersuchungen gegen 
Reblaus in den staatl. Rebenpriifstellen zu Iphofen mid Ingelfingen. Wein und Rehe , 
Mainz 1932, 13. Jahtg., Nr. 9, S. 348-367; Nr. 10, S. 398*404. 

Titta, G. Sopra mi nuovo apparecchio per il trattamento delle cariossidi dei 
cereal! col metodo Jensen. BolleUino del R. Istituto Superiore Agrario di Pisa , Pisa, 
1931, vol. VII, pp. 267-273, figg. 1-5. 

Travaxni, V, II ciliegio ed i suoi malanni. VI stria, Agricola , Parenzo, 1932, 
anno Nil (n. ser.), n. 6, pp. 115-118., 

[Gnomonia erytlwo stoma and errors in cultural technique are, according to the 
writer, the causes of dying off of cherry trees observed in certain years in the region 
of Capodistria] . 

Trujieeo Peebffo, AGUSTIn. Interesante procedimiento de lucha biologica 
puesto en practica con exito en Australia. Ministerio de Indiisirias . Direccidn de 
Agronomia. Pnblicacidn Mensual, Montevideo, 1931, ano IV, n? 3, pags. 27 a 33, 
9 hgs. 

[Cactoblastis cactomm introduced from Uruguay into Australia for control of 
Opuntia spp.J. 

Verona, O., e BAGNOEE E. Aspergillosi delle cariossidi di mais. BolleUino del 

R. Istituto Superior e Agrario di Pisa , Pisa, 1931* vol, VII, pp. 55-69, figg. 1-3. 

[Aspergillus niger], 

Vogeino, P. La marcescenza del fusto nella Araucaria imbricata. Nota pre- 
vent iva, BolleUino del Labor atorio Sperimentale ( Regio Osservatorio Regionale ) di 
Fitopatologia, Torino, 1932, anno 9 0 , n. 2, pp; 17-20, figg. 1-4. 

[Fusicoccum A. raucariae Voglino 11. sp. and Cryptosporella Araucariae Voglino 
n, sp. are in all probability the causal agents of this affection. Latin diagnoses 
of the two species are given]. 

ZaCHER, F. Das Auftreten des Speisebohnenkafers in Deutschland. Nachrich - 
tenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1932, 13. Jahrg., Nr. 4, S. 29. 

[A canthoscelides obtectus], 

ZaCHER, Friedrich. Beitrage zur Kenntnis phytophager Milben. Zoologischer 
Ameiger, Leipzig 1932, Bd. 97, Heft 7/8, S. 177-185, Abb. 1-11, 

[P ar atetr any chits nuptialis n. sp., P. brevipilosus 11. sp., Epitetranychus fagi , 
Tenuipalpus spp., Tetranychus telarius, Bryobia pretiosa. The two new species 
are described in German]. 

Zeiner, Waeeer. Das Verhalten verschiedener Sommergersten-Kreuzmigen 
hinsichtlich der Anfalligkeit fur Ustilago nuda. Zeitschrift fiir Zuchtung, Reihe A: 
Pflanzenzuchtung, Berlin 1932, Bd. XVII, Heft 3, S. 229-264, Abb. 1-7. Literatur, 

S. 263-264. 


Prof. AEESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate delV Istituto, Direttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

French West Africa: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) in Mauritania (i). 

26 June, 1932 — A large swarm of brownish and pink locusts passed, driven 
by the South wind to Atar, direction S. E. to N. W. 

28 » » — A pink swarm passed near Atar, direction S. E.-N. W. 

Algeria and Tunisia : Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (1). 

Algeria. 

I st June, 1932 — A swarm settled and laid on 30 ha. at 10 kms. S. E. of Aumale. 

A swarm of 2 kms. x 3 kms. going S. E.-N. E. passed at 
Messad. 

2 » » — Small hatchings at 10 kms. S. of Kerrat . 

, Hatchings near Lafayette (fraction Ouled Eaidel). 

3 )> » — A swarm coming from Messad settled at 15 kms. E. of Djelfa 

and departed towards the E. 

4 » » — A large swarm, direction N. W.-S. E., passed at Messad. 

Hatchings at the douar Taguedide of Auniale. 

5 » )> — A large swarm coming from S. E. settled at 40 kms. N. of 

Ghardaia, . and left on 6 June going N. W. 

A fairly dense swarm passed, direction N. E.-S. W. over El 
Oued. 

A small swarm flew over Mecheria, direction N.— { 3 . 
Hatchings at 10 kms. S. of Guardala. 

6 . » — A large swarm flew over Messad, direction W.~~E. 

A swarm over Berrian, 40 kms. N. of Ghardaia. 

Small hatchings at 7 kms. S. W. of Kerrat a. 

Layings at 30 kms. N. of Mecheria. 

7 )> » — Some small hatchings on the douars Ouled Khaled and Ouled 

Slimane of Bou-Saada. 

9 » » — A large yellow swarm settled at 25 kms. S. of Sebdou. 

A swarm coming from S. settled at 40 kms. E. of Saida and 
departed towards N. 

* In this, as in the next chapter, the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 
(1) Communication from the General Government of Algeria, Department of Economic Services, 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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9 June, 1932 — Two swarms of 2nd generation settled at 30 kins. E. N, E. 
of Tonggourt. ... 

10 )> » — A swarm settled at 12 kms. S. of Marti mprey on 5 x 3 kins. 

and departed. 

A swarm of 2nd generation settled at Terdjan near Touggoiirt 
departed towards Ouargla. 

A swarm of .and generation coming from the S. settled at El 
Golea and departed towards hi. 

Hoppers migrating at 47 kms. $. W. of Ghardaia. 

11 » » — A small swarm, direction N. W.-S. E. passed at 15 kms. 

West of Mecheria, 

Small hatchings at Sidi Aissa from layings made on 7 May. 
A large swarm of 2nd generation, V S. W.-N. E., passed over 
Eort Polignac. 

A large swarm of 2nd generation settled on In Sal ah 
(damage). 

12 » » — A large swarm coming from the S. settled on the douar 

Kiinmel d ’Arris. 

A large swarm of 2 nd generation coining from W. settled 
on El Golea. Departed on 13 June towards the East. 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from W. settled at El Golea 
and departed towards E. 

13 » » — The swarm reported on 9 June at 25 kms. S. of vSebdoti 

after several changes of position has departed towards W. 
Some hatchings at Aumale. 

14 » » — A swarm, direction S. N., passes over Fort Flatters. 

A yellow swarm coining from the S., settled at 44 kms. N. 

of I v aghouat, departing on 15 June towards E. 

A swarm of 2nd generation crossed the gorges of El Kantara 
going towards the N. 

Swanns of 2nd generation driven by the wind from the S. 

settled on the douars Eabio and Ouled Abdi d "Arris. 

A swarm of 2nd generation settled 47 kms. S. W. of Ghar- 
daia.' 

A swarm of 2nd generation settled at 3 kms. S. of Ghar- 
daia. 

15 » » — Two swarms, flying W. E., at 40 kms. S. of Geryville. 

A swarm of 2nd generation settled at Ouagla, departing 
towards S. 

16 )> » — Some hatchings at Sidi -Aissa. 

A swarm of 2nd generation, direction 1 N.-S., over Djanet. 

17 » » — Hatchings at 2-8 kms. from Ghardaia. 

A swarm of 2nd generation going W.-E. passed at 40 kms. 

S. of Geryville. 

,18 » » — Small swarms of 2nd generation settled on the douars Oul- 

lache and Zelatou d ’Arris. 
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19 June, 

20 » 


22 » 


24 » 

25 » 

26 » 


27 » 


28 » 


29 » 


1932 — A swarm of and generation coming from the N. settled at El 
Golea and departed towards W. 

Swann, of 2nd generation in the S. of Kenchela. 

» — -A small swarm, direction N. S.» passed at Kerzar (Beni Abbes). 

Hatchings at 17 knis. W. of Tadmit (Djelfa). 

Hatchings at 12 kms. N. E. E.-S. E. of Tebessa. 

Swarms of 2nd generation driven by the wind dew over 
towards N. W. Taberga (Khenchela). 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from the S. settled at 9 
kms. E of Ghardaia, departing on 21 June towards N. E. 

» — Hatchings at the douar Kimmel d* Arris. 

» — Hatchings at 12-15 kms. N. W. and N. E. of Tebessa. 

Hatchings at 40 kms. S. of Djelfa. 

Swarms of 2nd generation coming from N. E. at 60 kms. 
S. W., 70 kms. S. E., 120 kms. S. W. of Timimoun. 

Swarms coming from S. S. W. observed at Fort Flatters. 

» — A large swarm of 2nd generation coming from the E. settled 

at El Golea (damage). 

A large swarm of 2nd generation settled on 20 June at Ghar- 
daia departed towards N. E. (damage). 

» — A swarm of 2nd generation going towards S. passed at 18 kms. 

N. of Ouargla. 

» — A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Beni Abb&s, 

leaving on 27 June. 

Hatchings at 15 kms. N. E. of Tebessa. 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from the S. settled at 
the douar Eimmel d'Arris, leaving on 27 June. 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from S. W. settled at Adrar 
and departed towards N. 

3) — A large swarm passed over Messad, direction S. W.AN. E. 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at the douar Bitam 
de Barika. 

A swarm of 2nd generation settled at Cketma near Biskra 
(damage). 

A swarm of 2nd generation settled near Beni Abbes. 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from the S. settled at 
Timi near Adrar. 

» — A large swarm crossed douar Bitam de Barika towards N. 

A swarm of 2nd generation at the douar Tanza de Khenchela. 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from S. W. settled at 5 
kms. S. E. of Geryville. 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from the S. W. settled 
at Fort Flatters (damage)* 

A swarm of 2nd generation settled on In Salah (damage). 

» — A swarm going N. passed over Arris. 

Various swarms going towards H. E. or W. coming from the 
S. have been reported in the commune of Arris. 


* Mon. g Ingl. 
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Tunisia. 

16 June, 1932 — A swarm of 2nd generation passed, direction S. N., at 95 kins. 
S. of Tiiala. 

20 y> » — A swarm of 2nd generation coming from the S. W. settled at 

40 to 45 kms. S. K. of Thala and departed towards N. W. 

A swarm of 2nd generation passed, direction W. E., at 80 
kms. S. E. of Thala. 

2 7 » » — A large swarm of 2nd generation coming from trie 8, settled 

in part at 75 kms. S. of Thala and departed towards the W. 

A swarm of 2nd generation passed, direction S. E.—N. \V., at 
35 kms. S. E. of Thala. 

29 » » — * A swarm of 2nd generation passed, direction S.-ISf., at 3 kms. 

S.-E. of Thala/ 

A swarm of 2nd generation passed towards the S. at 40-50 
kms. E. of Thala, 

A swarm of 2nd generation coming from the S. settled at 
75 kins. S. E. of Thala. Departed on 30 June towards the W. 


Eritrea: Tropical Migratory Locusts (Locusia migratorioides) (r). 

Towards the middle of June dense swarms of Locusta migratorioides, coming 
from the other side of the Abyssinian frontier, invaded the Colony which up to 
that time had been immune from the pest. 

On 14 June, numerous locusts, sexually mature, coming from Bi rent an, 
Tigrai, settled on the region of the Cunama and after having laid in the zone 
between the Sittona and Giaraba, resumed flight in the direction of the 
high tableland. 

On 19 and 20 June, locusts of a reddish colour, coming from the other side 
of the frontier, arrived at Tzellima, after having flown over the Zaicl Accolom 
and the Medri Uod Seber&, and laid there. 

From 20 June to the end of the month, other swarms coming from the Ma- 
ragus, the Coham and Tzellima, all took flight towards the plain of Hazanio. 
In that locality also laying took place. 

Towards the end of the month in the territory of the Residency of Barentu, 
between Sittona and Biaghela, the presence of small breeding grounds of hoppers 
was reported. These were destroyed by the technical staff and by the natives 
of the locality. 

Measures were at once taken for establishing a service for prompt and ac- 
curate notification in order to mark down the localities where eggs have been 
deposited, to effect the destruction or the collection of the eggs and to carry 
out a rapid campaign against the hoppers. 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of tlie Institute, Dr. A. De Benedicts, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 
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India: Leucoptera sphenograpta in the Punjab (i). 

During summer 1931, this leaf-miner of Dalbergia sissoo appeared as a serious 
pest in most parts of the Punjab. During November 1931 to January 1932, 
the moths of L. sphenograpta , Meyr. were emerging in large numbers and were 
seen flying about in myriads. Clouds of them appeared in fields and were 
seen on the roads and even in houses. All through the winter 1931-32 they 
were found in hedges, among bushes, under barks of trees, in cracks in the soils, 
in holes in the walls, in fact in all sorts of positions where they could find shelter. 
They became active early in March, when D . sissoo produced freshleaves. Eggs 
were laid and caterpillars made blotches. There was considerable defoliation. 
The enormous increase in the number of these moths may be attributed to a 
rather mild winter. 

Tripolitania : Control of Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (2). 

In connection with the serious plague of locusts which occurred in 1932' 
[see this Bulletin 1932, No. 6, p. 96], control work was speedily organised and 
adults and eggs were collected in large quantities. In addition ploughing was 
started on non-irrigated lands with the object of destroying the eggs, a policy 
which has given excellent results. 

On 22 April a start was made with hopper control in the south-western zone 
and afterwards in all other districts as soon as hatching took place. In the 
first instance use was made of sodium arsenite but, when the invasion began to 
assume alarming proportions, poisoned bran was employed with great success- 

On irrigated lands where it was necessary to avoid poisoning the crops, con- 
trol was carried out with the aid of naphtha or petrol sprays which killed the 
hoppers immediately. 

The use of trenches also proved very serviceable for the control of locusts 
which have reached the neighbourhood of the concessions or have obtained a 
footing in the crops. 

At a later stage two batteries, each consisting of ten flame guns sent ex- 
pressly by the War Ministry, were brought into action. 

These were used in the area between Castel Benito and Azizia on land which 
was particularly suitable for the purpose as it has a heavy growth of inflam- 
mable bush ( Paliurus ). The batteries were used 1500 times to destroy the locusts 
which were thickly distributed over the abundant scrub. The action of the 
flame guns proved highly effective and at same time inexpensive. This is 
contrary to experience obtained elsewhere but is to be explained by the presence 
of scrub in which the locusts stayed in large numbers from the evening till the 
morning hours. 

The whole campaign was brought to a conclusion by 20 June, 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr, M. Afzal Husain, fiocust 
Research Entomologist, Punjab Agricultural College, fiyallpur, India. 

{2) Communication from the Government of Tripolitania, forwarded to the International Institute 
of Agriculture by the Italian Ministry for the Colonies. 
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In the meantime the hoppers that had escaped destruction reached the 
adult stage and after a halt of some days in different localities took flight towards 
the South-West. The passage of the swarms was observed at Nalut, Gadames, 
Garian, Mizda, etc. 

The campaign was directed by the Plant Protection Section ■ of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau. 

The Commandant of the troops gave assistance by placing at the disposal 
■of the Agricultural Bureau the parties of soldiers required. The work of one 
hundred native prisoners was also utilised. 

In the different concessions the concessionaries collaborated effectively with 
the Bureau which in return gave assistance and provided all necessary material. 

During the campaign about 10.000 quintals of bran, 450 quintals of sodium 
arsenite, 400 quintals of naphtha and petrol, and 18 quintals of benzine were 
utilised. 

The adult locusts which entered Tripolitama caused damage to several vine- 
yards. 

Hoppers and nymphs damaged some plantations at Azizia. 

More serious damage was done in the concessions of Castel Benito. 

Preparations are already being made for the organisation of the control on 
a wider scale, with a view to protection against any future invasion. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany (1). — By Police Order of 6 June 1932 it is forbidden in the 
administrative area of Jork to use sprays of lead arsenate in mixed orchards after 
12 June 1932 and in any orchard after 20 June. Containers in which arsenical 
compounds have been kept must be disposed of in such a way as to exclude all 
possibility of contact with man or beast. 

Germany (Bavaria) (1). — The elm disease having been reported in Ba- 
varia, the Ministry of the Interior by Ordinance of 21 April 1932 has decreed 
measures similar to those adopted by the Free State of Bremen and by Oldenburg 
[see this Bulletin , 1931, No. 6, p. 97, and 1932, No. 2, p 25]. 

In a circular, also dated 21 April 1932, addressed to the authorities attached 
to this Ministry, the police is obliged to keep elm trees under supervision from this 
point of view and to adopt suitable means of control. 

Germany (Mecklenburg-Schwerin) (1). — By Notification of 3 April 
1932 the prescriptions have been confirmed which reserve the sale of poisons used 
for plant protection to pharmacists, to dealers in poisons, to the official dispen- 
saries of the Plant Protection Service and to agricultural co-operative societies 
holding a special permit granted by the Central Sanitary Service. These pre- 

(1} Communication from the Bxologische Reichsaustalt fur Uand- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin- 
Dahlem, official correspondent of the Institute. 
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scriptions relate also to toxic products used for the disinfection of seeds,. The 
above Notification at the same time calls the attention of the police authorities 
to the illegal trade in these products. 

Germany (Saxony) (r). ■ — By Ordinance of 9 May 1932 and with a, view 
to preventing the spread of the cherry fruit fly ( Rhagoletis cerasi) , introduced from 
abroad and reported several times in Saxony, the Ministry of National Economy 
has authorised the Communes to enact, if necessary, by police ordinance, measures 
of control of this parasite. The communes are recommended to use as a basis 
for such measures Leaflet No 83 published in February 1932 by the Biologische 
Reichsanstalt fur Land- und Forstwirtschaft of Berlin-Dahlem . 

In addition orders may be given for gathering the cherries as soon as they 
are known to be infested by the fly and for preventing the placing of these fruits 
on the market. 

As a check on the execution of orders given, the communes are recommended 
to require the collaboration of all officials engaged in work in connection with 
fruit growing and of the specialists attached to the agricultural schools. 

Germany (Stade) (1). — By Police Order No. 158, dated 16 April 1932, 
the Landrat of Jork announces that in view of the protection of bees, it is pro- 
hibited : — - 

(1) to spray the flowers of fruit trees with arsenical compounds; 

(2) to carry out such spraying on trees in the neighbourhood of hives 
before the evening, when the bees have returned from their flights, and without 
having secured the consent of the owners of the bees. 

Argentina. — By Presidential Decree No. 02613-284, of 26 April 1932, 
the Citrus Red » Scale (‘ cochinilla roya australiana Chrysomphalus aurantii) 
has been declared to be a plague for agriculture, in accordance with the Law 
No. 4863. 

The Department of Agriculture, in agreement with the provisions of the 
Law, will adopt all means considered advisable for the destruction of this pest. 
(Boletin Oficialdela Republica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 9 de mayo 1932, ano IX, 
num. 11.385, p&g. 214), 

Belgium. — By L&w of 7 August 1931 the International Convention for 
Plant Protection, signed at Rome on 16 April 1929 [see this Bulletin , 1929, 
No 4, pp. 50-55], will take full effect. ( Monitem Beige , Bruxelles, 11-12 juillet 
1932, 10 2 e annee, n<» 193-194, p. 3777~37 s 3)- 

*** 'The Circular of the Ministry of Finance No. D-604 of 27 January 1932 
announces that the headquarters of the Belgian Plant Protection Service has 
been transferred to Ghent. (Deutsches Hand els- Arehiv , Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 
2. Maiheft, S. 1019). 

(1) Communication from the Biologische Reichsanstalt fur I^and- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin- 
Dahlem, official correspondent of the Institute. 
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*% By "Circular No. D-6660 of 26 April 1932 the Minister of Finance gives 
instructions to the Customs Offices in regard to the Ministerial Decree of 18 April 
1932' [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 7, p. no] in reference to the importation of 
potatoes and of plants and. fruits of tomatoes and egg-plants. 

The importation of these products coming f rom any country other than France 
Is subject to the presentation of a certificate released by the official Plant Protec- 
tion Service of the country of origin certifying that the products have been gathered 
and despatched at points distant at least 20 km. from any crop attacked by the 
Colorado beetle (. Leptinotarsa decemlineata) and potato wart disease (Synchytrium 
endobioticum) . The limit of 20 km. may in the case of wart disease be reduced 
to 500 m. if the Plant Protection Service gives a satisfactory explanation and 
in addition guarantees that the consignments in question are exempt from 
wart disease. 

The consignments not accompanied by certificates in conformity with these 
instructions will be turned back unless absence of the Colorado beetle is proved 
by an inspection, carried out at the expense of the {importers by the Belgian 
Plant Protection Service. 

These provisions apply equally?' to consignments in transit except in the case 
of a direct transit under supervision of the Customs Office. For transit to the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, special provisions are in force. (Deutsches Handels - 
Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 1. Juliheft, S. 1374-1375). 

Canada (1). — By Order in Council P. C. 643 of March 29, 1932, Regulation 
No. 18 (Foreign) has been rescinded, and the following substituted therefore : — 

Regulation No. 18 (Foreign), 1st Revision, prohibiting the impor- 
tation into the Dominion of Canada of all species and varieties of wheat, etc., 
from Australia and Asia unless accompanied by a certificate, on account of flag 
smut. 

The importation into the Dominion of Canada of all species and varieties of 
wheat, including straw, bran and chaff, from Australia and Asia, is prohibited, 
unless a permit for each importation has been procured by the importer from 
the Secretary, Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory Board, Ottawa, and 
each shipment is accompanied by a certificate, issued and signed by an author- 
ized official ot the country in which the said importation originated, to the effect 
that the material covered by the certificate was harvested in a locality where 
the disease flag smut ( Urocystis triiici Koernicke) is not known to exist. 

The requested permit and certificate must be presented with the other entry 
papers to the Collector of Customs before the shipment can be cleared. 

By the same Order in Council the following new Regulations No. 19 (Foreign] 
and No. 10 (Domestic) have been made and established: — 

Regulation No. 19 (Foreign), prohibiting the importation into the 
Province of British Columbia of gladiolus from the United States of America. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Arthur Gibson, Dominion, 
Entomologist. Entomological Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 
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The importation into the Province of British Columbia of gladiolus, including 
cormels, conus, stalks, leaves and bloom, is prohibited from the United States 
of America, on account of the gladiolus thrips [Taeniothrips gladioli M. and S.). 

Regulation No., io (Domestic), prohibiting the importation into the 
Province of British Columbia of gladiolus from the other provinces of Canada. 

The importation into the Province of British Columbia of gladiolus, includ- 
ing cormels, conns, stalks, leaves and bloom, is prohibited from the other pro- 
vinces of Canada, on account of the gladiolus thrips {Taeniothrips gladioli 
M. and' S.). 

Spain. — By ‘ Orden ’ of 20 April 1932 the Ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce has transmitted to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the 
following list of insects, fungi and bacteria whose presence in consignments of 
plant products for importation into Spain or whose occurrence in their country 
of origin will prohibit importation of the plants, their fruits, seeds or parts 
infected, also of any materials capable of carrying infection with the species 
named : — 

Insects. — Aonidiella perniciosa (‘ cochi nilla de San Jose ’) on fresh 
fruits of any kind; Laspeyresia molesta {* polilla oriental ") in fresh fruits; Lep - 
tinotarsa decemlineaia (‘ escarabajo de la patata ", * escarabajo del Colorado *) 

on tubers, peelings and leaves of potato or other Solanaceous plant; Epithrix 
cucumeris coleoptero norteamericano de la patata ’); Aleyrodes citri and other 
species of the same genus; Sesamia calamistis in stalks and cobs of maize; 
leery a purchasi (‘ cochinilla anstraliana * or ‘ acanalada "); Sasakiaspis (Diaspis) 
pentagons ( f cochinilla de la morera *) on plants of mulberry, peach, cherry- 
laurel, locust tree, willow, white-beam, Japanese sophora, spindle tree, Cana- 
dian poplar, apricot, apple, pear, cherry, grape vine and jessamine, also on cacao 
pods; Coccus viridis (‘ cochinilla del cafeto ’) on coffee fruits and citrus plants; 
Popillia japonica (' escarabajo del Japon '); Anthonomus grandis (' piendo del 
algodonero ’); Pechnophora gossypiella (‘ gusano rosado del algodonero "). 

Fungi and bacteria. — Guignardia Bidwellh (‘ podredumbre negra 
de la uva *) on unrooted and rooted cuttings of European and American grape 
vines; Endothia parasitica (‘ chancro americano del castano *) on plants, bark, 
branches, fruits or seed of chestnut; Diaporthe perniciosa on fruit trees; Syn- 
chytrium endobioticum (‘ sarna verrugosa " or ‘ sarna negra de la patata ’) in 
potato tubers, fruits and green parts of all species of Solanaceae (tomato, eggplant, 
pepper) ; Thielaviopsis paradoxa and Fusarium cubense on plants and fruits of 
banana and on plants and fruits of pineapple ; Ascochyia chlorospora on unshelled 
almonds ; GrapMum Ulmi (‘ enfermedad holandesa del olmo ") in branches, 
cuttings or plants of elm; Corticium salmonicolor and C. Koleroga on plants of 
orange and other citrus species, their parts, fruits and fruit rind; Pseudomonas 
(. Bacterium ) Citri (‘ chancro de los citrus ■) on plants and fruits of citrus species ; 
Bacillus amylovorus on plants and fruits of pear, apple, quince and other culti- 
vated or wild Pomaceae ; Phyllosticia solitaria on plants &nd fruits of apple and 



other species of the genus Mains ; Ncofabraea maUcorticis (‘ antracnosis arneri- 
cana del manzano *) on plants and fruits of apple, pear and quince; Gymnospo- 
rangium Junipevi-virginianae (troya americana del manzano ’) on plants and 
fruits of apple, and J unipems virginiana , 

Certificates issued by the official Phytopathological Services of the differ- 
ent countries sending to Spain plant products or living plants must declare 
that the respective countries are free from the diseases and pests mentioned in 
the present list. ( Gaceta de M adrid, Madrid, 24 abril 1932, CCLXXI, tomo II, 
nfim. 115, pags. 628 y 629). 

*** By * Orden * of 13 May 1932 the Regulations have been approved for the 
National Committee for Medicinal Plants of Spain and the Spanish Colonies and 
Protectorates, which was established by Real orden * of 7 May 1928 under 
the * Ministerio de la Gobernacion ’ and later incorporated by Royal Decree of 
7 November 1930 in the 4 Direccion General de Agricultura \ 

To ensure effective work the Committee will be divided into six Sections. The 
Section concerned with plant pathology, commerce and control will be responsible 
inter alia for the study and control of diseases attacking medicinal plants. ( Ga- 
ceta de Madrid, Madrid, 15 mayo 1932, ano CCIyXXI, tomo II, ndm . 136, pdgs. 1217 
a 1220). 

Iraq. — By Ordinance No. 10 of 25 February 1932 the importation into 
Iraq of fresh fruits and of slips of citrus trees, as well as of grapes, leaves and 
slips of vines is prohibited unless accompanied by a certificate of the competent 
Plant Protection Service attesting the absence of any disease. ( Deutsches Handels - 
Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 2. Maiheft, S, 1031). 

Italy* — The Royal Decree-haw No. 816 of 19 March 1932 gives full 
and complete execution to the Italian-Hungarian Agreement on Exportation, 
signed at Rome on 23 February 1932. 

According to the article 4 of this Agreement, which came into force on 21 
July 1932, it is understood that the limitations on transit, of a sanitary kind, 
which will be assumed by the sanitary regulations referred to in art. 5, can only 
be established in the cases contemplated by the Convention of Rome of 29 March 
1923 for the regulation of transit and communications over the lines of the 
Dauube-Save- Adriatic Railway Company, formerly the Southern Railways 
Company. 

It is understood in addition, that as regards the transit of animals and of 
products of an animal or vegetable origin, the provisions of the special Agreement 
in force between the High Contracting Parties will continue to be applicable. 

According to art. 5 in the reciprocal traffic of the railways contemplated by 
the present Agreement, sanitary regulations, as far as possible uniform, will be 
applied to the disinfection of transports and of means of transport. The same will 
hold in respect of the other preventive measures against infectious diseases 
of men, animals, and plants. (Gazzetta Ufftciale del Regno d } Italia, Roma, 19 
luglio 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 165, pp. 3410-3412, 3423)* 
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*** By Raw No. 878 of 8 June 1932, the Royal Decree-Raw No. 242 of 
19 March 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 5, pp. ' 80-81] giving effect to 
the commercial ‘ Modus vivendi * between Italy and Prance signed at Rome 
on 4 March 1932, has been made Raw. ( Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d’ Italia , 
Roma, 4 agosto 1932, anno 73°, n. 179, p. 3610). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 15 July 1932 living plants, inter alia , are added 
to the commodities shown on Table A ( c Commodities the importation of which 
is prohibited’), appended to the Royal Decree-Raw No. 1923 of 14 November 
1926, transformed into Raw No. 1495 of 7 July 1927. ( Gazzetta Ufficiale del 
Regno d r Italia , Roma, 19 luglio 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 165, p. 3421). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 15 July 1932 sanitary regulations have been 
made for the importation from abroad of varieties of potatoes for use exclusively 
as seed for the season 1932-1933. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d 9 Italia , Roma, 
21 luglio 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 167, pp. 3442-3444). 

Latvia. — The Ordinance No. 44 of 1st March 1932 of the Minister of 
Finance gives a new list of products for the control of plant diseases and pests, 
which are admitted duty free. (. Deutsches Handels- Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 
2. Mai heft, S. 1052-1053). 

Morocco (French Zone). — In view of the fact that the date palms of 
the palm groves of Morocco are attacked by a disease known under the name of 
*bayoud* the cause of which has not yet been determined, there has been insti- 
tuted, by Residential Decree of 28 May 1932, a Commission for the study of 
the control of *bayoud\ Its function is to draw up programmes of enquiries 
and trials, to carry out technical observations in the palm groves infected by 
the disease and to examine all the control measures that have hitherto been 
tried. 

The Commission meets officially once a year, at Morocco. In addition, it 
may be summoned whenever required, by the action of the General Director of 
Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de la 
Republique Franqaise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel , Rabat, 10 juin 1932, XX* me 
annee, n° 3:024, P* 654)* 

*** A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests of Morocco dated 20 
May 1932, authorises, up to 3 September 1932, the day before the opening of 
the 1932 shooting season, the owners or holders of lands included in certain zones 
of the annex of Tedders, district of Temmour, to destroy on the fields by every 
means other than fire, rabbits causing damage to their crops. The rabbits killed 
may not be transported, hawked for sale or placed on the market, in any place 
whatsoever. (. Ibid p. 656). 

Netherlands (The). — In conformity with the Royal Decree of 24 March 
1932 the object of which is to prevent the intioduction of the Colorado beetle 
[Leptinotarsa decemlineata ] the Minister of the Interior and of Agriculture by 
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Decree of the same date has prohibited the importation or transit of potatoes 
coming from France, The importation and transit of fresh vegetables coming 
from France are also prohibited during the period, from 15 March to 14 October, 
unless the consignments are accompanied by an official certificate issued by the 
Phytopat liologi cal Service of the importing country declaring that the merchandise 
is free from the beetle and comes from localities where the beetle is not found 
either in the place itself or within a radius of 200 kilometres. Consignments not 
exceeding 50 kilogrammes are however admitted at the Customs Office of Roosen- 
daal on^, on condition that they show no signs of infestation , ( Deutsches Handels - 

Arckiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 2. Mai heft, S. 1093-1094). 

Portugal. — By Decree No. 2 1174 of 27 April 1932, importation of potatoes 
has been brought under new plant sanitation measures. 

The importer must notify potato consignments to the Plant Protection 
Service at least six days before their arrival. An Inspector of the Service 
must be present at the place of entrance of the tubers. He will then examine 
the certificates of origin and of health. After having verified the seals attached 
by the Plant Protection Service of the country of origin, he will make the check 
by opening at least five per cent, of the bags and emptying at least one per cent. 
If any trace of the presence of potato wart disease [ Synchytrimn endobioticuni ] 
or of the Colorado beetle [ Leptinotarsa decenilineatal is observed, the entire 
consignment must be destroyed or returned to the country of origin. 

Potatoes which have not more than 5 per cent, of damaged tubers are con- 
sidered as healthy, the scars produced by the common scab (A ctinomyces Scabies) 
being taken into consideration only if they cover more than one tenth of the 
tuber. A sanitary certificate will be granted at once under which such potatoes 
may be delivered to the consignees. 

Parts of the potatoes containing more than five per cent, and less than 25 
per cent, of damaged tubers may, after strict selection, be granted a sanitary 
certificate. Affected potatoes must be destroyed under the supervision of the 
Customs Office. A full report must be made. 

Parts of potatoes containing more the 25 per cent, of damaged tubers will 
be treated as those attacked by wart disease or Colorado beetle. 

The inspection fees collected by the Customs Office remain as before [see this 
Bulletin y 1932, No. 5, p. 81]. 

Appeal against the decision of the Inspector of the Plant Protection Service 
may be made by the importer to the superior authority whch will proceed to a 
fresh inspection. ( Deutsches Handels- Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 1. Juliheft, 
S. 1449). 

Sweden. — By Notification of the medical authority dated 8 March 1932, 
there are indicated the products with nicotine, arsenical and mercury bases used 
for plant protection, which are regarded as poisons of the second class. (. Deut- 
sches Handels- Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 2. Maiheft, S. 1107-1108). 

Czechoslovakia. — By Ministerial Ordinance of 1st February 1932 and 
with the object of checking the introduction of the San Josd Scale (Aspidiotus 
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fiemiciosus), tlie prohibition of importing living plants, slips, suckers, etc., as 
well as material that has been used for their packing and transport, has been ex- 
tended to consignments coming from Africa, Austria d Hungary, where the pre- 
sence of the insect has been reported. ( Deutsches Handels- Archiv , Berlin 1932. 
86. Jahrg., 2. Juniheft, S. 1293). 
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Aebent, A. O., Cor,E, J. R., and Lewis, R. D. Chemical treatment of pecan 
rosette. Phytopatology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 6, pp. 595-601, figs. 1-4. 
Literature cited, p. 601. 

[Disease apparently of non-parasitic origin]. 

AEEEN, T. C., and Riker, A. J. A rot of apple fruit caused by Phytomonas 
melophthora , n. sp., following invasion by the apple maggot. Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 6, pp. 557-571, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 571. 

[Phyt. melophthora n. sp., Rhagoletis pomonella . Description of the new species 
in English]. 

Araya, J wo. El yodo como desinfectante de semillas. Boletin de la Sociedad 
Nacional de Agriculiura , Santiago de Chile, 1932, vol. LXIV, num. 6, pag. 290. 

Arnaud, Gabriee, et Arnaud, MADEEEINE. Traite de Pathologie vegetale. 
(Encyclopedic Mycologique, tomes III, IV et V). Tome I : vol. 1, p. i-[994], fig. 1-355, 
1 portr. ; vol. 2, p. 995-1831, fig. 356-702 ; vol. 3 [Atlas de 34 pi. en coul. d'apr&s 
les aquarelles de Suzanne Ballings]. Paris, Paul Leckevalier & fils, editeurs, 

1931. 

[To judge from the three volumes which have so far appeared and which form 
together tome I of this treatise, the work under review is without precedent in 
Prance. If continued on the same plan, the remarkably full treatment of the sepa- 
rate subjects, the wealth of illustration, the abundance of bibliographies (one at 
the end of each section of the work) will render this treatise when it finally issues 
from the press the most complete and most modern ever produced in the French 
language. 

The first volume opens with an Introduction (pp, 7-106) sub-divided under 
heads as follows : — 

I. Considerations generates, - II. Historique de la Pathologie vegetale. - 
III. Classification des maladies. - IV. Methodes generales de preservation et de lutte 
contre les maladies des vegetaux. - V. Produits antlcryptogamiques et appareils 
de traitement. - VI. Climatologie. - Bibliographic generate. 

The remainder of the volume deals with the diseases of the vine (pp. 107-649), 
general information 011 the diseases of fruit trees (pp. 651-658), and diseases of the 
apple (pp. 659-993)- 

The discussion of vine diseases is prefaced by un historical account of vine 
cultivation In Europe and North America as well as by a classification of the 
cultivated vines and some genetic considerations. 

Volume 2 deals successively -with diseases of the pear tree (pp. 995-1 145), 
of the quince (pp. 1146-1162), the medlar (pp. 1163-1165), service trees (pp. 1166- 
1168), hawthorns (pp. 1169-1171), the peach and the almond (pp. 1172-1268), the 
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apricot (pp. 1269-1300), plum (pp. 1301-1386), and cherry (pp. 1387-1420). Sub- 
sequently the discussion is pursued in reference to the diseases of the bush fruits : 
Ribes (pp. .1424-1482), Rubus (pp. 1483-1533), V actinium (pp. 1 534-1 541). The 
strawberry Is also dealt with under this head (pp. 1542-1547). 

The last part of volume 2 is devoted to diseases of the Mediterranean crops : 
olive tree (pp. 1570-1613), citrus (pp. 1614-1671), fig (pp. 1672-1684), mulberry 
(pp. 1685-1738), pomegranate (pp. 1739-1740), loquat (pp. 1741-1742), Japanese 
persimmon (pp. 1743-1744), carob (pp. 1745-1746), pistachio (pp. 1747-1748), jujube 
tree (p. 1749), and date palm (pp. 1750-1763). 

It should be mentioned that both for the vine and for the more important 
among the other plants enumerated above, in addition to the account of the 
cryptogamic, physiological and non-parasitic diseases or those due to undeter- 
mined cause, some brief notes are supplied in regard to the principal animal para- 
sites on the same plants. 

Volume 3 consists, as stated, of an Atlas of admirably reproduced coloured 
plates representing the external features of the plant diseases reviewed] . 

ASTRUC, H. Nouvel insecticide a essayer. Le Progris Agricole et Viticole , 
Montpellier, 1932, 49 e annee, n° 30, p. 86-87. 

[The writer advises French viticulturists to make trial of fluosilicate of barium 
against Conchy Us ambiguella and Polychrosis botrancC]. 

Bandtni, Mario, Alcuni aspetti del problema economico della ricostruzione 
antifillosserica in provinciadi Firenze. V It alia Agricola, Roma, 1932, anno 69°, n. 6, 
PP- 553 - 556 . 

Beneeoch, MiGUEE. Un esfmgido perjudicial a la vid ( Celerio lineata F., var, 
livornica Bsp.). J Economics, y Tecnica Agricola, Madrid, 1932, ano I, n? 2, pags. 85 
y 86, 2 figs, Bibliograffa, pag. 86. 

BerTOEINI, Fausia. Distribuzione degPinsetti parassiti delle foreste altoatesine 
in rapporto colPaltitudine. Xl° Congresso Internazionale di Zoologia , Padova 1930 . 
Atti, Padova, Tipografia del Seminario, 1932, vol. II, pp. 687-689. 

Biourge, Ph., et Sokae, N. Nouvelles recherches sur les maladies de la poinme 
de terre dites a virus filtrants. Agricultura , Bouvain, 1932, 35° annee, n° 2, p, 77- 
114, fig. 1-19, pi. en caul. 1-9. Bibliographic, p. 108-109. 

[With title and summary also in Flemish. The writers summarise in the 
following way the results of their experimental researches : — i° que plusieurs bac- 
t&ries, d^crites d&s le debut de la bact&riologle, figurant d£jh dans le « Bakterio- 
logische Diagnostik » d’Bisenberg (1891) et generalement consid6r6es comme sapro- 
, phytes, out ete trouvees parasitant les tubercules de pommes de terre, au champ 
meme on dans les locaux de garde, et que les plantes issues des tubercules on le 
chauffage detecteur de Biourge a revel6 leur presence, montrent pendant leur v6g6~ 
tation, tons ou presque tous les ph&nom&ies que la Phytopathologie a attribues 
jusquhci a des virus filtrants, non visibles au microscope ou, du moins, non culti- 
vables au laboratoire; 2 0 que ce sont des bactdries sporogenes en general, plusieurs 
a spores tr&s resistantes a 1 Ebullition; 3 0 que Pinjection aseptique de cultures vivan- 
tes de ces microbes a des plantes en bonne sant6 y determine, apres une courte 
incubation, les , phenomenes attribues aux virus filtrants; 4 0 qu’il est impossible, a 
pen pres, d’obtenir des plantes saines, en part ant de tubercules oh le chauffage a 
4 2 °C. a fait reconnaitre l’existence de ces bact&ries; 5 0 qu’il est possible d’isoler de 
tout sujet manifestant une virose. Pun ou Pautre de ces microbes, soit, de pr&E- 
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rence, par prelevement aseptiqne irreprochable, soit, si des spores se sont deja for- , 
mees, par chauffage suffisant des jus bruts portes ensuite, en milieux nutritifs, aux 
temperatures favorables de 33 a 44 0 C., et meme au ddla: 45 0 , 46°. 5 et 66° C.]. 

BtaTTny, Ctibor. Bes points de vue sanitaires qufil y a lieu de faire entrer en 
ligne lors de la reduction des houblonnieres. XV* Congres International d’ Agricul- 
ture, Praha , 5-8 Juin 1932. Actes , Prague, 1931, III e vol., p. 638-640. 

B odenheimer, P. S. Der Massen we c-lisel in der Tierwelt. Grundriss einer 
allgemeinen tierischen Bevolkerungslehre. XI 0 Congresso Internationale di Zoologia , 
Padova 1930. Atti , Padova, Tipografia del Seminario, 1932, vol. I, pp. 98-113, figg. 

B odenheimer, P. S. Okologische BeobacMungen an Cimbex quadrimaculata 
(Hym. Tenthr.) in Palastina. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpatho- 
logic ) mid Pflanzenschutz , Stuttgart 1932, 42. Jahrg., Heft 7/8, S. 351-363, 
Abb. 1-5. Iyiteratur, S. 363. 

Bongini, V. Sur una malattia delle Cactacee. Bollettino del Laboratorio Speri - 
mentale (. Regio Osservatorio Regional e) di Fitopatologia , Torino, 1932, anno 9 0 , n. 3, 
PP- 34 - 39 , figg- 1-2. 

[Djdng off of seedlings, especially of Cephalocereus and Cereus in the nurseries, 
produced by Helminthosporium Cactacearum n. sp. Bongini. A Batin diagnosis 
is appended]. 

Boutaric, Augustin, Dotadithe, Maurice, et Piettre, Maurice. Sur Pemploi 
de matieres colorantes come agents anticryptogamiques, dans les maladies des 
vegetaux. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de V Academie d* Agriculture 
de France, Paris, 1932, tome XVIII, n° 24, p. 819-824. 

Brown, NETTIE A. Canker of ash trees produced by a variety of the olive- 
tubercle organism, Bacterium savastanoi. Journal of Agricultural Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932, Vol. 44, No. 9, pp. 701-722, figs. 1-7. Literature cited, p. 722. 

[ Bacterium Savastanoi E. P. Smith var. Fraxini n. var. on Fraxinus excelsior . 
Description of the new variety in English]. 

BUTTER, E. J., and Bisby, G. R. The fungi of India. Scientific Monograph 
No. 1 of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research , Calcutta, 1931, pp. XVIII 
+ 237, 1 map. Bibliography, pp. 174-209. 

[This publication is made to gather together the records of Indian fungi 
dispersed throngh more than five hundred separate papers. A11 effort has been 
made to include all the fungi recorded from India to the year 1930]. 

Cadoret, Arthur. Be pulverisateur a jet spherique. Le Progrds Agricole et 
Viticole , Montpellier, 1932, 49 0 annee, n° 25, p. 604-605, 1 fig. 

Ctaus, J. Rindenyoxcherungen an auslandischen Tannen, verursacht durch 
Tannenlause ( Dreyfusia piceae C, B. und Dreyfusia Nusslini C. B.). Wiener Allge- 
meine Forst - und Jagd- Zeitung, Wien 1932, 50. Jahrg., Nr. 27, S, i58-i59> Abb. 48- 
52. Biteratur, S. 159. 
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CLEMENTS, Frederic E., and Shear, Cornelius L- Tiie genera of fungi. 
Illustrated by Edith S. Clements. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1931, pp. VIII -j- 496, 5S pis, 

[In the first edition of this valuable work of reference which appeared in 1909, 
there were included 2909 names of genera of fungi. ; the present volume contains 
more than 5000 names, including those registered after 1920. The text is accom- 
panied by nearly 1800 drawings, mostly original, of the type or of other species 
representative of about 700 genera. In contradistinction to the first edition, this 
new edition does not include Myxomycetes, Bacteria and Myxobactevia. The 
bibliography is added of the most important literature on systematic mycology 
(pp. 414-432) and the glossary of Lathi and English terms has been increased 
and improved (pp. 433-462). 

The work is divided into the following parts : — 

Introduction. - System of classification. - List of key initials. - General key 
to families. - Key to the genera. - List of types and synonyms. - Bibliography .- 
Glossary. - Index. - List of plates]. 

Coeizza, Corrado. La grillotalpa. Sue abitudini e metodi per combatterla. 
Bollettino del Laboratorio di Zoologia Agraria e Bachicoltura del R. Istituto Superiors 
Agrario di Milano , Milano, 1932, vol. Ill, fasc. i°, anno 1930-3 r-X, pp. 1 50-155. 

Cunningham, G. H, The rust fungi of New Zealand together with the biology, 
cytology and therapeutics of the Uredinales. Dunedin, N. Z,, John Mclndoe, 1931, 
pp. XX -j- 261, 178 figs. 

[In the preface the author states : — * This volume is the outcome of many years’” 
continuous study of the Rust Fungi. The first part comprises a condensed survey 
of present- day knowledge concerning the biology of the rusts ; the second covers 
the taxonomy of all species know to occur in New Zealand \ 

This statement is fully confirmed by the contents of the book, and its use- 
fulness can be judged merely from the enumeration of the headings of the single 
chapters : — 

Part I. - Structure, biology, cytology and therapeutics. 

Introduction. 

Chapter I Morphology and cytology of spore forms. - Chapter II, Ger- 
mination, viability and factors affecting viability of the spores. - Chapter III, 
Entry and penetration of the host ; host factors affecting penetration. - Chapter IV. 
Dissemination and perpetuation of the rusts. - Chapter V. Parasitism - Autoecism 
and heteroecism : host factors affecting parasitism. - Chapter VI. Biologic and 
physiologic specialization. - Chapter VII. Therapeutics. - Chapter VIII. Evolution 
of families and genera. - Chapter IX, Technique. - Chapter X. Classification of 
the Uredinales. 

Part II. - Systematics of the New Zealand Uredinales, 

I. Arrangement of New Zealand genera and families. - II. Distribution 
of the New Zealand Uredinales. - III. Description of the New Zealand species. - 
IV. Fungi parasitic upon the Uredinales. - V, Bibliography. - VI. Index], 

Currie, G. A. Opposition stimuli of the burr-seed fly, Euaresta aequalis , 
Loew (Dipt. Trypetidae). Bulletin of Entomological Research , London, 1932, 
Vol. XXIII, Ft. 2, pp. 191-193, fig, i, pi. VIII. 

[Attacks Xanthium pungens, ,a noxious weed in Australia]. 
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Curzi, M. De fungis et morbis africanis. I. De quibusdam hyphomycetibus 
parasitis Somaliae. Bollettino della R. Siazione di Paiologia Vegetate [di Roma], Fi- 
renze, 1932, anno XII, n. ser., n. 2, pp. 149-168, figg. 1-6, tab, I-III. 

[Cercodeuterospora trichophila n. gen. et n. sp. on living leaves of Cajanus indi~ 
cits , Cercospora italica n. sp. on living leaves of Ceiba pentandra , C. somalensis n. sp. 
on living leaves of Cassia Fistula , C. Sesami var. somalensis 11. var. on living leaves 
of Sesamum indicum , C. ricinella on leaves of Ricinus communis , C. Nicotianae on 
living and dried leaves of Nicotiana Tabacum, in Italian Somaliland. Latin diagnosis 
of the new genus, of the new species and of the new variety are appended]. 

Curzi, M. I tripidi come causa della « malattia del pennacchio » del pesco. 
Bollettino della R. Stazione di Paiologia Vegetate [di Roma], Firenze, 1932, vol. XII, 
11. ser., n. 2, pp. 238-243, figg. 1-2. 

\Thrips sp.]. 

DraGO, A, Lutte obligatoire contre la cochenille des hesperidees (Chrysomphahis 
dictyospermi). XV* Congres International d\ Agriculture , Praha , 5-# Juin 1931 . Actes, 
Prague, 1931, III® vol., p. 600-606. 

Economic Advisory Council. Committee on Locust Control. Fourth 
Report. Survey of locust investigations in 1931 and programme of work for 1932- 
1933 - Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, July 1932. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1932, 43 pp., 1 map. 

[ Schistocerca gregaria , Locusta migratorioides , Nomadacris sepiemfasciatdj . 

Esmarch, F, Die Blattrollkrankheit der Kartoffel. (Monographien zmn Pfian- 
zenschutz. Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. H, Morstatt, Berlin-Dahlem. 8.). 
Berlin, Verlag von Julius Springer, 1932, 91 S., 6 Abb. 

[Much has been written and much will probably still be written on the subject 
of this disease of potatoes. The author has done well in condensing all that is 
at present known on this important subject into the present admirably arranged 
monograph. 

The work is divided into the following chapters : — 

I. Einleitung (Geschichtliches, geographische Verbreitung, wirtschaftliche 
Bedeutung). - II. Krankheitsbild und-verlauf. — III. Histologisches. -- IV. Physio- 
logic. - V. Ubertragung. - VI. Einfiuss ausserer Faktoren auf die Kranklieit. - 
VII. Innere Krankheitsf aktoren . — VIII. Atiologie der KLrankheit. - IX. Bekamp- 
fung. 

A very full bibliograpliical index follows]. 

Faes, H., et Bovey, P. Le doryphore du Colorado et la defense de nos cul- 
tures de pomm.es de terre. Annuaire agricole de la Suisse „ Berne, 1932, 33 e amide, 
i er fasc., p. 59-70, fig. 1-8. 

■ [ Leptinotarsa decemlineata \ . 

Faes, H., Staeheein, M., et Bovey, P. La lutte contre les parasites de la vigne, 
champignons et insectes, en 1930 et 1931. Annuaire agricole de la Suisse, Berne, 
1932, 33® annde, i er fasc., p. 1-34, fig. 1-4. 

Forward, Dorothy F. The influence of altered host metabolism upon mo- 
dification of the infection type with Puccinia graminis tritici p. f. 21. Phytopa- 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 6, pp. 493-555, figs. x-11. Literature 
cited, pp. 554-555- 
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GASSNER, G. Tiber Versehiebungen der Rostresistenz wahrend der Kntwicldiing 
der Getreidepflanzen. Phytopathologische Zeitschrift , Berlin 1932, Bd. IV, Heft 6, 
S. 549-596. Schrif ten verzeidinis , S. 595-596. 

[Puccinia spp.]. 

Goidanich, ATHOS. Gli insetti predator! e parassiti della Pyrausta nuhilalis 
Hiibn. (Ill contribute alia conoscenza dell Vntomof auna della canapa). Bollettino del 
Lahoratorio di Eniomologia del R. Istituto Superior e Agrario di Bologna , Bologna, 
1931, vol. IV, pp. 77-218, figg, I-XXXIII, tav. VI* VII. Bibliografia citata, 
pp. 196-213. 

[Revision and re-arrangement of all the parasites, predaceous insects and 
hyperparasites of P. nuhilalis reported up to 1931 in the world. A biological and 
morphological study of those that are found in Emilia and in Lower Venetia. 
Illustrations are given of 116 forms belonging to the orders of the Hemiptera, 
Neuroptera, Coleoptera, Hymenoptera and Diptera. The description of the larval 
and adult stages of various species is added]. 

Gomez Ceemente, Federico. Trabajos de propagacion de insectos utiles reali- 
zados por la Estacion de Fitopatologia Agrfcola de Valencia. Economia y Tdcnica 
Agricola, Madrid, 1932, aho I, n? 2, pags. 78 a 82, 10 figs. 

[Nov ius cardinalis , Cryptolaemus montrousieri, Opius humilis, Diachasma 
tryoni]. 

Gonzaees, Saeustxano S. Further studies of the biology of the migratory 
locust (Pachytylus migrator ioides Reiche and Fairm), Locustidae Orthoptera. The 
Philippine Journal of Agriculture , Manila, 1932, Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 1-38, pis. I- VII. 
Literature cited, pp. 35-36. 

Harttkawa, Chxjkichx. On the toxic action of hanahiri-no-ki and its appli- 
cation for the control of yuri-mimizu. Berichte des Ohara Instituts filr landwirt - 
schaftliche Forschungen in Kuraschihi , Provinz Okayama , Japan , Kuraschild 1932, 
Bd. V, Heft 2, S. 3 1 1-324, 1 Diagr. Literature cited, S. 323-324. 

[Results of experiments with the leaf dust of Leucothoe Grayana (' hana- 
hiri-no-ki ’) for the control of certain Oligochaeta ( f yuri-mimizu ’) in rice seed 
beds]. 

Harukawa, Chukichi, and Kumashiro, Saburo. On the pear-bark miner, 
Acrocercops astaurota Meyrick, Berichte des Ohara Instituts filr landwirtschaftliche 
Forschungen in Kuraschihi, Provinz Okayama , Japan , Kuraschiki 1932, Bd. V, Heft 2, 
S. 301-310, 1 Diagr. 

Hobson, W. E. H. A comparison of the larvae of Eumerus strigatus, Fin., 
and Eumerus tuberculatus , Rond. (Syrphidae). Bulletin of Entomological Re- 
search, London, 1932, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 2, pp. 247-249, figs. 1-2. References, p. 249. 

Hoffmann, Wxeeiam E. Notes on the bionomics of some oriental Pentatomidae 
(Hemiptera). XI° Congresso Internazionale di Zoologia , Padova 1930 . A tti, Padova, 
Tipografia del Seminario, 1932, vol. II, pp. 1010-1027. 

Hubert, Ernest E. An outline of plant pathology. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1931, PP* VIII -f- 543, 168 figs., 10 pis. 

Hutchins, LEE M. Peach mosaic — A new virus disease. Science , Lancaster, 
Pa., 1932, New Series, Vol. 76, No. 1962, p. 123. 
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J KNKINS, Anna B. Blsinoe on apple and peat. Journal of Agricultural Research , 
Washington, I). C., 1932, Vol. 44, No. 9, pp. 689-700, fig. 1, pis. 1-3. literature cited, 
pp. 697-700. 

[Plectodiscella Piri Wot. = Elsinoe Piri (Wor.) n. comb.]. 

J ow$s, Philipp. A study of the life-history and control of Ceramhyx dux , 
Paid., a pest of certain stone-fruit trees in Palestine. Bulletin of Entomological 
Research, London, 1932, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 2, pp. 251-256, pis. XI-XII. References, 
p. 256. 

JournBe, C., et B arose, B. Ouelques resultats d’essais sur varietes de froment. 
Bulletin de VInstitut Agronomique et des Stations de Recherches de Gembloux, Gem- 
bloux, 1932, tome I, n° 1, p. 19-34, diagr. nos 1-7. 

[In French, with title and summary in Flemish, German and Bnglish. Beals 
also with resistance to cold and to cryptogamic diseases]. 

IvADOCSA, Gy. Vorfruclit tind Bodenbearbeitung ini Kampfe gegen die Dralit- 
wfiraier. XI 0 Congresso Inter nazionale di Zoologia , Padova 1930. A Hi , Padova, Tipo- 
grafia del Seminario, 1932, vol. II, pp. 1028-1045. 

[Elateridae~\. 

Karpin ski, J. J. Geograficzne rozsiedlenie komikow na ziemiach polskich i 
kwestja dwu zasi^gow swierka w swietle badan ipidologicznych. Ba dislocation 
g^ographique des bostriches en Pologne et la question cle deux aires d ’habitation 
d’<£pic£a. Sylwan, I/wow 1932, rok. B, Nr. 3, str. 92-113, rye. 1. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in French]. 

Kock, Gustav. Die Bedeutung der kulturellen Bekampfungsmethoden im 
praktischen Pflanzenschutz, Zeitschrift fitr Pflanzenkrankheiten ( Pftanzenpathologie ) 
und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1932, 42. Jahrg., Heft 7/8, S. 383. 

Kock, Gustav. Kiilturelle Pflanzenschutzmethoden in der Bandwirtschaft. 
Wiener Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung , Wien 1932, 82. Jahrg., Nr. 19, S. 145-146. 

Kondo, ManTaro, und Isshiki, Shigeo. Biteratur-Verzeiclxnis fiber Reis und 
Reiskultur. Berichte des Ohara Instituts fur landwirtschaftliche Forschungen in Ku~ 
raschiki , Provinz Okayama , Japan , Kuraschiki 1932, Bd. V, Heft 2, S. 325-346. 

[Reports also the works that have appeared in different countries on the dis- 
eases, pests, and weeds of rice]. 

Kozikowski, A. ” Forestit ", dotykowa trueizna g%sienic. «Forestit», ein Rau- 
pen kont aktgif t . Sylwan , Lwow 1932, rok. B, Nr. 2, str. 46-51. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in German] . 

Krzysik, FranciszEK, Kilka cyfr z zakresu zwalczania szeliniaka. Binige bei 
der Bekampfung des Hylobius abietis B. gemachten quantitativen Beobachtungen. 
Sylwan , Bw6w 1932, rok. B, Nr. 5, str. 172-176. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in German]. 

Banza, Miranda, Osservazioni su VHomotoma ficus Guer., parassita del fico. 
Bolleitino del Labor atorio Sperimentale (Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopaiologia , 
Torino, 1932, anno 9 0 , 11. 4, pp. 56-58. 

BE PEEEEY, Richard H. On the control of Aniestia lineaticollis, Stal (Hem., 
Pentatom.) on coffee in Kenya Colony. Bulletin of Entomological Research , Bondon, 
1932, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 2, pp, 217-228, pi. IX. References, p, 228. 
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BaurerT, R. Bie wichtigsten Krankheiten und Scliadlinge der Zierpflauzen 
in Gewaclisliaus unrl ini Freien (Kennzeiclien, Ursachen, Bedeutung flit die Praxis, 
Bekanipfimg). Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. (Gartnerische Behrhefte herausgege- 
ben von A. Jan son in Bisen ach) . Berlin, V erl agsbuclihandlung Paul . Parey, 
1932, 130 S., 84 Abb. 

Bepiae, Fdm. Traite d 'agriculture generale et de cultures speciales des pays 
temperes, siibtropicaux et tropicaux. Vol. 1 , 3® edition. Bouvain, Bibrairie Univer- 
sitaire, Uystpruyst, editeur, 1932, p. VIII-672, no fig. 

[Chapter XV. - Bes soins a donner aux plantes agricoles pendant leur crois- 
sance (pp. 473-530, figs. 89-94) deals inter alia with weeds, parasitic and noil- 
parasitic diseases of plants, mammals and birds harmful to Belgian agriculture, 
noxious animals in the Belgian Congo, noxious insects and the means of control- 
ling these diseases and pests]. 

Ma&agan, Stewart D. An ecological study of the « lucerne flea » ( Smynthurus 
viridis , Binn.) — II. Bulletin of Entomological Research, B011 don, 1932, Vol. XXIII, 
Pt. 2, pp. 151-190, graphs 14-20, diagr. A., 2 maps. References, pp. 189-190. 

Magarings Torres, A. F, O gorgulho do feijao. Boletim de Agricultura , Zoo- 
tecnia e Veter inaria, Belo-Horizonte, 1932, ano V, n. 2, pags. 58-59, 1 fig. 

[Bruckus obs oleins ] . 

Maire, R . Deux maladies des tomates en Algerie . Bulletin de la Societe d’Histoire 
Naturelle de V Afrique du Nord , Alger, 1932, tome XXIII, n° 5, p. 1 19-120. 

[ f Maladie du fil 3 caused by Bacillus Solanacearum and * erinose 3 of young 
tomatoes caused by Eriophyes cladophonis]. 

Maeenx>TTI, IB, e Grimaedi, C. Possibile adulterazione del fosfuro di zinco con 
graflte e niodo di scoprirla. Aiti e Memorie della Accademia di Agricoltura Scienze 
e Leitere di Verona , Verona, 1932, ser. V, vol. IX, pp. 149-153. 

MaeENOTTx, BttorE. I coni salivari dei Pentatomidi. Aiti e Memorie della Acca- 
demia di Agricoltura Scienze e Lettere di Verona , Verona, 1932, ser. V, vol. IX, pp. 141- 
148, figg. 1-7. Bibliografia, pp. 147-148. 

[Aelia acuminata , Eurygaster maurus]. 

MaeenoTTi, KTTORE. Osservazioni sui rapporti fra Diaspis pentagona Targ, e 
Prospaltella berlesei Plow. Atti e Memorie della Accademia di Agricoltura Scienze & 
Letters di Verona, Verona, 1932, ser. V, vol. IX, pp. 99-108. 

MaeenoTTI, BtTORE. Sulla finezza del fosfuro di zinco, A tti e Memorie della A cca- 
demia di Agricoltura Scienze e Lettere di Verona , Verona, 1932,* ser, V, vol. IX, 
pp. 95~98, 1 tav. 

Maeeamaire, A. B 'organisation des Services phytopathologicjucs dans nos 
Colonies. Revue Agricole de V A frique du Nord, Alger, 1932, 30° annee, n° 670, p. 360- 
362. . ‘ 1 
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... DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Austria: The San Jose Scale (i). 

During the autumn of 1931 the news spread of the introduction of the San 
Jose scale ( Aspidiotus perniciosus) into Europe, In Austria it was particularly 
gardens in Vienna which were found to be infected, where in recent years fruit 
trees introduced from Hungary had been planted, A few other small centres 
of infection were found in nursery gardens and at some tree sellers' establishments. 
All the infected areas were however restricted to places where trees had been 
brought from abroad. In Austria these centres of infection were not extensive. 
Also the climate of Central Europe would not seem favourable to a serious spread 
of the pest. 

The discovery of the invasion not, however, having been a pleasant surprise 
it has necessitated active measures of protection. Thus in Austria there has 
been no hesitation in completely destroying all the fruit trees known to be in- 
fected with the San Jose scale. . They have been burnt on the spot by means 
of petrol. 

As an experiment in a special case the trees were disinfected in a suitable 
chamber by means of hydrocyanic acid, which proved perfectly effective. 

In order to prevent any further introduction of the pest it was of the highest 
importance for the Austrian Phytopathological Service to find the source of 
the infection from abroad. A few weeks of investigation sufficed to prove that 
the source of infection in Austria came from Hungary where considerable infec- 
tion has been reported in the nursery gardens of Ujszeged and as early as Christmas 
1928 in the region of Szombathely. 

As it may reasonably be supposed that the San Jose scale has already in- 
vaded other European States from Hungary and elsewhere without having been 
reported, the Austrian Government has considered it necessary to take preventive 
measures not only against countries recognised to be infested but also to extend 
the measures so that they form a protection against any State in which the San 
Jose scale may exist without having been recognised. The Austrian Govern- 
ment has thus prescribed that all deciduous trees and shrubs being capable of 
carrying the scale must be inspected on importation into Austria by the Phyto- 

* In this, as in the next chapter, the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 

(1) Communication from, the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Bruno Wahl, Director of 
the Federal Station for Plant Protection, Vienna, 
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pathological Service of the exporting country and must also be, accompanied 
by a certificate 'issued by the Service stating, that the plants have been 
submitted to a compulsory and effective disinfection by means of hydro- 
cyanic acid/ 

Importation of such trees and shrubs may be allowed only by railway, 
ship or post, A special permit is also required. Finally, any consignment of 
living plants, including apples and pears, must be accompanied by a certificate 
issued by the Phytopat hologi cal Service of the exporting country. 

Doubtless in the course of the next few years careful observation will reveal 
the presence of the San Jose scale in various European States, Very severe 
measures will be required to stamp out the pest completely. Austria has set 
the example . 

The introduction of the San Jose scale constitutes a danger to Central Eurcpe 
comparable with that of the spread of potato wart disease and the Colorado 
beetle. It may be calculated that in our regions the Sail Jose scale would have 
three generations a year, which in view of the prolific fecundity of the insect is 
a considerable rate of multiplication. - 

On the other hand the scale has onl}?- restricted means of spreading rapidly, 
as is proved by the example of Austria, where the centres of infection have 
remained very small. In exceptional cases only has the infection from imported 
trees spread in their vicinity. As a precautionary measure, moreover, the vic- 
inity of infected plants has been repeatedly disinfected with carbolineum or a 
lime sulphur spray in wfinter and with nicotine extract in summer. Free com- 
‘ merce in the infested regions has also been restricted and other measures of this 
nature , have been taken. 

Seeing that in Austria only the beginning of an invasion has been concerned 
it has been relatively simple to adopt the necessary measures to lead to the com- 
plete extermination of the pest. 

Hungary Introduction and Spread of the ' San Jqse Scale and the Control 

Measures Adopted (1). 

The presence of the San Jose scale (Asftidiotus perniciosus Cornst.) in Hungary 
. was recorded for the first time at the end of December 1928. It was on apples 
which had been sent from the commune of Kamon (Comitat of Vas) that the 
writer first observed the attack of the insect. 

Systematic investigations were immediately undertaken in the affected 
region. Then, on the suggestion of the Hungarian Entomological Station all the 
region recognised to be infected, that is to say the whole district of Szombath- 
ely in . the ■ Comitat of Vas, plus a zone of protection, were put into quarantine 
. by the Ministry of Agriculture, so that it was forbidden to export living plants 
or parts of living plants from the area in quarantine to any other part of the 

( 1 ) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. G. Bak 6, Director of the 
Royal Hungarian Entomological Station, Budapest. 



country. Within this .area the transport of such products from one place to 
another was allowed only if inspection had shown them to be free from the San 
Jose scale. - 

Further investigations have revealed that there exists in Hungary in addi- 
ti on to the centre of infection mentioned another which is situated in the region 
of Szeged (Comitat of Cs on grad). Control measures were immediately under- 
taken there also, consisting in careful inspection and treatment with carbolineum 
and lime sulphur in winter and nicotine in summer, and in the case of nursery 
garden products fumigation with hydrocyanic acid. In spite of these precautions 
a consignment of 5000 fruit trees for foreign export which contained some 
infected trees escaped detection. It is not certain however whether the insects 
were alive or whether they had been killed by treatment with hydrocyanic acid. 

In consequence of this happening and others which occurred later the 
matter of the control of the San Jose scale was regulated anew for the whole 
country by Ministerial Decree Ho. 48000/1932 of February 1932. . . 

The main points of this Decree were the following:— 

(1) In view of the international danger represented by the San Jpse 
scale the control of the insect is made obligatory in the nursery gardens, fruit 
orchards, etc., throughout the whole country. The control must be carried 
out in accordance with the instructions of the Hungarian Entomological Statioii. 

(2) The nursery gardens, horticultural establishments, fruit orchards, etc,, 
will be inspected each year by experts of the said Station in collaboration with 
the local Commissions which must be organised in every commune. The com- 
missions shall then effect any measures necessary and inform the Station of any 
observations made. 

(3) The inspectors shall decide on the occasion of their annual visit whether 
or not each establishment is infected. Establishments certified absolutely free 
from' the San Jose scale may freely consign their products to any place whatever 
by using a special certificate. Establishments found to be infected will be 
placed in quarantine, which entails that they may not send goods to establish- 
ments certified free from infection. Their products, if certified clean, may be 
marketed after fumigation with hydrocyanic acid under official supervision; 
if found to be infected they will be destroyed. 

(4) Every consignment, even of a single tree, must be accompanied by a 

certificate conforming with the inspection report and issued by the local authority. 
For establishments certified clean white forms will be used ; for those infected 
a red form which will indicate that the product comes from an infected estab- 
lishment but has been disinfected with hydrocyanic acid. J 

(5) For foreign export are admitted only those products which come frptn 

establishments and regions absolutely free from the San Jose scale. It is 
for this reason that it is forbidden to introduce into healthy * establishments 
fumigated plants coming from infected establishments. 1 ■ 

(6) A healthy establishment wishing to send a consignment abroad must 
inform the Entomological Station. The Station will send an expert to inspect 
the products during picking and packing and will affix seals to the packages and 
wagons and issue a certificate. 
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It will not be possible now to discover the source of the infection of Hungary, 
The country has never had direct dealings with America in the importation of 
nursery garden products and is not having such to day. Since, moreover, there 
are reasons which lead the Hungarian experts to exclude the possibility of the 
pest having been introduced in consignments of fruit, the only solution remain- 
ing is that it entered in the imports, which “have always been considerable, of 
cuttings and other nursery garden products coming from a European country 
into which the San Jose scale has been introduced from America without having 
been detected. The Entomological Station is continuing the investigation of 
the subject while carrying on the work of control. 

The San Jose scale has not by any means infested the whole of Hungary. 

■ With the exception of the two centres of infection in the Comitat of Vas (Szom- 
bathely region) and the Comitat of Csongrad-Csandd (Szeged region) the greater 
part of the country is still free. Only a small number of young trees have been 
infected which in recent years had been bought in infected regions before the 
pest had been detected and controlled. The complete suppression of the pest 
remains easily within the bounds of possibility. 

Poland: Wheat Attacked by Black Rust (Puccina graminis) In 1932 (i). 

From the southern part of Poland a serious outbreak of black rust ( Puccinia 
graminis Pers.) is reported. The greatest losses occurred in the counties of . 
Kielce, Lublin, Cracow, Jwow, Tamopol, Volkynia, Silesia and certain districts 
in the adjoining counties of Stanislawow and bod z. It is the main wheat growing 
region of Poland which supplies the other parts of the country where rye is the 
chief crop. Fortunately Poznan, Pomerania and the western part of the county 
of Warsaw, where wheat is also extensively grown, have escaped the rust. 

It is remarkable that at the same time the absence is reported of the rust 
on rye, the most important grain crop in Poland and usually seriously attacked 
by this disease in certain regions of the country (Lublin). 

It might be said that the biologic form of the indigenous black rust which 
1 particularly attacks rye has been replaced by biologic forms attacking wheat. 

All the varieties of wheat grown have been about equally affected. More 
serious damage to barbed than to barbless wheat was occasionally observed. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE' MEASURES 

Spain* — A Decree of 16 June 1932, contains regulations concerning the 
control of diseases and pests of the olive tree and rules for obtaining the efficient 
manufacture of olive oils. 

(1) • Gommunicatioh from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. I*. Garbowski, Chief of 
the Plant Diseases Section of the National Institute of Agriculture, Bydgoszcz. 



The following are the articles relating to diseases and pests of the olive 

Art, i. — Chiefs of Agronomic Sections who become informed of- ‘the oc- 
currence of a disease or pest shall, together with the technical staff appointed 
for the purpose, inspect the attacked zone to determine the nature of the out- 
break. 

They shall make public the existence of the outbreak by all possible means ; 
they shall draw up and distribute in each zone leaflets of information setting 
forth in a clear and practical form the nature of the disease or pest and methods 
of prevention and control ; as many lectures and practical demonstrations as 
possible shall be given to interest and guide olive growers in control measures and 
to inform them of their legal obligations. 

Art. 2. — The use of fumigants must be under the direction of the agro- 
nomic technical staff or of officials in possession of a certificate stating them to 
be trained in their use issued by the Phytopathologi cal Stations, which shall 
organise the greatest possible number of rapid courses in the zones attacked. 

When the outbreak is not of the kind to be controlled by fumigation the 
Agronomic Sections shall rapidly instruct the greatest possible member of lab- 
ourers or olive growers in the preparation of insecticides and in the use of the 
necessary control equipment. 

Art. 3. — The Agronomic Sections shall make widely known among olive 
growers the address and conditions of working »of the firms which undertake 
fumigation and shall supply the latter with all useful information with regard 
to the zones attacked, the severity of the outbreak, etc. 

Art. 4. — All farmers are under the obligation to carry out the treatments 
indicated by the Agronomic Service within the specified time which will be 
published in the * Boletin Oficial ' of the province and by any other means 
considered advisable. 

Any grower who fails to comply with the above regulations may not oppose 
any person who shall under the orders of the Chief of the Agronomic Section 
carry out control operations at his expense and at risk of offence occupy the 
plantation for purposes of public utility during the time necessary for the applic- 
ation of the treatment and charge him with an account of the expenses incurred, 
payment of which will if necessary be enforced by court of law without 
prejudice to the penalties liable under the agricultural diseases and pests law 
now in force.® 

Art. 5. — Agricultural Chambers, labourers associations, agricultural syn- 
dicates and other rural associations legally established in the province may under- 
take the carrying out of control operations in agreement with the owners of the 
plantations attacked, but in every case subject to supervision or inspection by 
the Government technical Service. 

In cases in which the work carried out by such associations gives results 
which are satisfactory both as regards speed and efficacy, the Government expert 
concerned shall suggest to the competent authorities a grant proportional to 
the number of trees treated. 

Art. 6. — The State may carry out the control free of charge as regards 
the equipment and insecticides used, for olive growers whose total incpme tax 



does not exceed 25 pesetas per annum ; the growers on their part will be 
tinder the obligation to assist the workers in carrying out the control treat- 
ments. 

The Agronomic Sections shall require from the respective communes a list 
of the olive growers in each commune indicating the numbers of olives owned 
by each. 

Art. 7. — When in possession of these facts the Agronomic Sections shall 
in drawing up the annual budget of expenses for control measures, allow the 
largest sum possible for giving effect to the regulations laid down in the present 
Decree, taking into account that the method used for the control of the olive 
fly (Dams oleae) shall be the Berlese method recommended by the Central Phy- 
topathologies! Station ; the latter shall when any other process is considered to 
be better inform the ' Di reccion General de Agricultura ’ which will provide 
new regulations to this effect. 

Art. 8. — The cooperation that the State shall accord to the olive grower 
iii the control of the olive fly (D. oleae) shall consist in supplying free of charge 
the insecticides, insecticide depots, spraying apparatus and the technical per- 
sonnel necessary for practical demonstrations of the process to be used. The 
growers shall provide the labour required. 

Art. 9, — Agronomic Sections which have at their disposal fumigation 
gangs for the control of the arahuela 1 ( Liothrips oleae) shall supply free of 
charge the tents, equipment for producing the hydrocyanic acid gas and the 
chief of the gang responsible for demonstrating the method of control to be 
used. The growers shall pay for the necessary labour. 

Art. 10. — The cooperation of the State in the control of the olive leaf- 
spot ( # repilo * or ' vivillo \ Cycloconium oleaginum) shall consist 111 the gratui- 
tous supply of the fungicides and the equipment required for applying them, 
also of an expert staff for giving practical demonstration of the treatment to 
be applied. After such demonstration the growers shall carry on the treatment 
on their own account. 

Ait. 11. — If the sum required for the control campaign as a result of 
this State cooperation exceeds the total of the receipts from the tax for pests 
and diseases earmarked for the purpose, the Agronomic Section shall inform 
the competent authorities indicating the amount of the difference so that they 
may meet the deficit. * 

Art. 12. — The State by the intermediary of its technical personnel shall 
effect any inspection necessary in order that the insecticides and fungicides used 
by the growers, agricultural associations and firms applying the control treat- 
ment, correspond with the required conditions of purity and are used in the 
right proportions and state. 

The State shall also inspect the results of the treatments and shall take any 
steps considered necessary in case of defective procedure. 

Art, 13. — In conformity with the regulations in force it shall be prohibited 
to sell insecticides and fungicidal preparations which are not accompanied with 
a certificate stating that they have been tested and approved by the competent 
Government Service. 



Art. 14. — In view of the fact that the propagation of the olive fly (Z>. oleae) 
is mainly due to the crop being harvested too late, the chief experts of the Agro- 
nomic Sections in agreement with the Chambers of Agriculture shall decide for 
the respective zones, taking into consideration the climate, the varieties grown 
and the ripeness of the fruit, the date by which the crop must be picked, and that 
shall correspond with that settled for ,the latest variety and the coldest region 
in the province. The date decided on will be made known to the growers b3 r the 
means specified in Art. 4. It will be liable to modification if the Agronomic 
Section in agreement with the Chamber of Agriculture considers it advisable 
in consequence of unexpected circumstances. 

Art. 15. — At the end of the time officially fixed for the harvest if it 
shall be ascertained that any grower has not yet begun or has interrupted 
the picking of his crop without a cause considered justifiable by the Agronomic 
vSection, the latter may immediately occupy the plantation to pick the fruit, 
charging the owner with an account of the expenses incurred. The Agronomic 
Section will have authority to resort to legal measures to enforce payment of 
the sum. 

The local Committees for giving agricultural advice shall suppl}~ the Agro- 
nomic Sections with a list of any olive growers to whom the preceding para- 
graph is applicable. ( Gaceia de Madrid, Madrid, 18 junio 1932, ano CCLXXI, 
tomo II, ntim. 170, pdgs. 2007 a 2009). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 2 August 1932 the regulations contained 
in article 1 of the Decree of 8 March 1932 [see this Bulletin 1932, No. 4, p. 57] 
relating to measures for preventing the introduction into France of the San Jose 
scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus) are to apply to consignments coming from Austria 
and Hungary. The entry into and transit in France of fresh fruits coming from 
Austria and Hungary may take place only by way of the Customs Office of Kehl- 
Strasburg. {Journal Official de la Republiqm Franpaise, Paris, 5 aout 1932, LXIV* me 
annee, n. 182, p, 8581). 

Italy. — By Daw No. 967 of 3 June 1932, the Royal Decree-Law No. 197 
of 19 March 1932 giving full and entire e fleet to the Convention of Commerce 
and Navigation between Italy and Spain settled at Rome on 15 March 1932 [see 
this Bulletin , 1932, No. 4, pp. 58-59], has been made Law. [Gazzetta Officiate 
del Regno d y Italia, Roma, 19 agosto 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 191, p, 3754). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 10 June 1932 the commune of Pietracupa 
in the province of Campobasso has been declared infected with grape phylloxera. 
{Gazzetta Officiate del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 22 giugno 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 143, 
p- 2970). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 4 July 1932 the commune of Rapolano in the 
province of Siena has been declared infected with grape phylloxera. [Gazzetta 
Officiate del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 13 agosto 1932, anno 73°, n. 187, p. 3711). 
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'*** The Ministerial Circular No. 271 of 4 July 1932 contains the regulations 
governing exportation of plants and plant parts to Argentina in conformity ■with 
the Decree No. 03071/292 of 6 May 1932, which will come into force on 6 No- 
vember 1932 in the Republic of Argentina. (Bolleltino Uffiaale del Minister 0 del - 
I’ Agricoltura e delle Forests , Roma,. i° agosto 1932, anno IV, n. 15, pp. 2214-2215). 

Latvia.* — The Administration of Agriculture published on 25 April 1932 
regulations concerning the control of preparations against plant diseases and 
pests. 

The Ministry of Agriculture exercises a control over the commerce in such 
products. Any fungicide or insecticide intended for commerce must be sub- 
mitted to biological testing at the expense of the person concerned. 

The Faculty of Agriculture of the University of Latvia and the Plant Pro- 
tection Institute are responsible for carrying out the tests. A special committee 
will decide on the basis of the results of the t rials whether or not a tested pre- 
paration shall be placed on the market. 

O11 applying for a test the persons concerned shall state in writing the com- 
position of the product and guarantee that this composition will be maintained. 

It is forbidden to place on the market a product under a name not corre- 
sponding with its nature, or a patented product under a name other than that 
in which it is registered or to attribute to products qualities which have not 
been officially tested. 

Toxic products must be made recognisable by means of a striking colour 
and a death’s head must be affixed to the package. (. Deutsches Handels- Archiv , 
Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 2. Juliheft, S. 1501-1502). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director [General of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Land Settlement dated 12 August 1932 the following 
regulations are established: — - 

Art. 1. — All sellers of sulphur must show on the delivery note or on the 
invoice, on the wrappings, containers or packing material, and on the advertise- 
ments, posters or price lists, the degree of fineness calculated in French silk mesh. 

Art. 2. — The different forms of sulphur, indication of which must be given 
in conformity with the conditions specified in the preceding article, must cor- 
respond to the following characteristics : — 

Sublimated sulphur or flowers of sulphur. — Product 
containing at least 98.5 % of pure sulphur, at most 0.5 % of ash and 0.5*% of 
moisture. This product must be constituted of amorphous particles in the form 
of utricles and of crystals ; the proportion of the latter not exceeding 10 to 
12 %. The proportion of insoluble sulphur in carbon disulphide may vary bet- 
ween 12 and 33%. ' ' 

Triturated or ground sulphur. — Product containing at least 
9 7 % of crystalline sulphur and at most 2 % of ash and 0.5 % of moisture. 

Precipitated sulphur. — Product composed of very fine particles 
containing no crystalline sulphur. The pure sulphur content must correspond 
to that guaranteed by the seller, within a maximum variability of 2 %.' 



Other sulphur products: native sulphur, black sul- 
phur, cupric sulphur, etc. — The free sulphur content of these pro- 
ducts must be shown in accordance with the conditions specified in the pre- 
ceding article. Also, in regard to cupric sulphur, the proportion of metallic 
copper contained must be mentioned in accordance with the provisions of the 
Decree of 12 June 1931 relating to the trade in copper compounds [see this Bul- 
letin, 1931, No. 9, p. 167]. The nature of the chemical combination in which 
the copper is present must also be shown. 

Colloidal sulphur. — This product must be stable and without 
deposit, and must be clear when diluted with distilled water. Its density at 
20° C. and the degree oF dilution at which it is to be used must be indicated in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the preceding article. 

Art. 3. — The regulations of the Decree of 12 June 1931 relating to the 
trade in sulphur [see this Bulletin , 1931, No. 9, p. 167] are annulled. (Empire 
Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin Official, 
Rabat, 19 aout 1932, XXP me annee, n° 1034, P* 963)* 

Netherlands (The). — On 7 September 1932, the Minister of the Nether- 
lands at Rome deposited in the Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs the ratification 
by his Government of the International Convention for Plant Protection, which 
was signed at Rome on 16 April 1929 [see this Bulletin , 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55], 
accompanied by a declaration concerning the institutions referred to in Art. 2, 
Nos. 1 and 2, of the Convention (Art. 22). (< Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d’ Italia, 

Roma, 29 settembre 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 226, p. 4340). 

Rumania. — On 15 August 1932 the Charge d 'Affaires of Rumania at Rome 
deposited in the Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs the ratification by his Govern- 
ment of the International Convention for Plant Protection, which was signed 
at Rome on 16 April 1929 [see this Bulletin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55], accom- 
panied by a declaration concerning the institutions referred to in Art. 2, Nos. 1 
and 2, of the Convention (Art. 22). (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d } Italia, 
Roma, 29 settembre 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 226, p. 4340). 

Yugoslavia. — By Ordinance No. 18300/II of 2 April 1932 the Minister 
of Agriculture has regulated the seed control in the following manner : — 

Seed control for the internal commerce is carried out in accordance with 
the regulations approved by the Vlth International Seed Control Congress which 
met at Wageningen 13 to 17 July 1931. 

Every consignment for importation must be accompanied by the statement 
required by the international agreements. For seed of cereals, clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and beet the statement must be coloured orange; for any other kind 
of seed it must be coloured blue. The statements must be written in French, 
English or German. 

If the Yugoslav officials responsible for seed control find any statement 
issued by a foreign control station does not conform with the international require- 
ments the statements of such station will not in future be accepted. 



The importer must provide each consignment with a statement corresponding 
with the international regulations, which must be presented at the customs office. 
The latter will confirm that the statement is in conformity with requirements 
and on so finding will forward the consignment to the consignee. , The customs 
office will also add the necessary indications on the .statement and forward it 
to the competent control station. 

Consignments will be delivered to the consignee without removal of samples. 
The control station however has the right to effect further inspection. Such 
inspection will be free of charge. Only in the case of consignments not being 
accompanied by an international statement will they be inspected on entry. 

This Ordinance came into force one month after its official publication. 
(Deutsches Handels- A rchiv, Berlin 1932, 86, Jahrg., 2. Juliheft, S, 1493-1494)., 

*** By Decree No. 22450/II of 22 April 1932 the Phytopat hologi cal Station 
of Sarajevo has been authorised to inspect firing plants and plant waste imported 
or in transit. ( Deutsches Handels- Archiv, Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 2. Juliheft, 
S. 1489). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

North Africa: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Algeria. 

1 July 1932 — A somewhat large swarm over Tabelbala, 

2 » » — A pink swarm 10 X 4 km flying S. passed 60 km S. E. of 

Messad. 

4 » » — A pink swarm 3 km in length flying 1 ST, passed 7 km W. * of 

Fort Eallemand. 

5 » » — A pink swarm coming from the S. settled at Xn-Salah. 

7 » » — Hoppers migrating 20 km S. E. of Tebessa. 

8 » » — A pink swarm 30 km in length flying N. W.- S. E. passed 35 km 

N. of Ghardaia. 

15 » » — A large yellow swarm coming from the S. settled in the territory 

of Beni- Abbes. 

21 » — A swarm 20 km in length flying W. passed over the douar of Sidi- 

Abid (Tebessa). 

Tunisia. 

1 July 1932 — A pink swarm of 8 sq. km coming from the S. settled 55 km 
S. E. of Thala, taking flight towards the S. 

16 » » — A pink swarm flying S.-N. passed 75 km S. of Thala. 

1 7 )> » — A pink swarm flying W.- S. E. at 55 km S. E. of Thala. 

19 » » — A pink swarm 20 km in length flying S.- N. W. passed over 

Thala. 

20 » » — A large pink swarm passed N. E.- S. W. between Thala and 

Haidra. 

Morocco. 

12 July 1932 — A pink swarm of 6 sq. km 52 km S. W. of Rich* 

19 » » — A pink swarm of 20 sq. km 22 km S. S. E. of Ait-Ourir. 

24 » » — A pink swarm 24 km S. of Amizmiz. 

* * * 

During August 1932, no information was addressed to the Regional Station 
at Algiers from Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco and Tripolitania, , 

* In this, as in the next chapter, the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(x) Commimication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Fconoini- 
ques) to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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French West Africa : Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) in Mauri- 
tania (1). 

4 July 1932 — A large pink swarm flying S. E.-N. W, passed 100 km E. of 
Chinghetti. 

■ 5 » » — Small pink swarms 80 km to N. E. of Atar and over Atar. 

7 » )) — Pink swarm flying S. E.-N. W. over Atar. 

Egypt; Desert Locusts (2). 

No swarms of Schistocerca gregaria were observed in Egypt during July 
and August, 1932. 

Eritrea : Tropica! Migratory and Desert Locusts (Locusta migratorioides 
and Schistocerca gregaria) (3). 

During July 1932, numbers of swarms of locusts were reported over the 
whole territory of the Colony. 

The swarms, which consisted almost entirely of Locusta migratorioides , 
came from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and from Abyssinia. 

On 3 J uly a dense swarm of dark brown locusts coming from Omager flew 
ill the direction of Barentu ; another about 2 kilometres in length and over 1 km. 
in breadth, consisting of yellowish insects and also coming from Omager flew 
towards Ducambia, where it settled. On the 4th it was seen near Barentu. 

On 4 July dark coloured locusts coming from the Adi Abo flew towards 
Paulina. On the 5th yellowish locusts coming from tne Bircutan passed over 
the Sittona. This swarm was about 200 metres wide by 400 metres long. 

Prom the 3rd and practically throughout the month swarms of reddish 
brown locusts coming from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, after stopping some 
time in the plain of Tessenei and laying eggs in the land between the Barbara 
mountains, Cassalom and the Gasc, flew in an easterly direction. 

Towards the third decade of the month these locusts were reported first in 
the territory of Agordat, then in the district of Cheren. 

After circling for a short time in the latter region they flew towards the 
eastern plain where they j oined a small group of pinkish locusts coming from the 
north and flying in the direction of the Tabeh valley, which was reported on 1 July 
from the small post of Carora, 

(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Economi- 
ques) to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the Chief Entomologist, Plant Protection Section, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Giza, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(3) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. A. De Benedictis, 
Chief of tlie Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 



From 13 to 27 July reddish locusts circled about the plain of Sabarguma 
and in the territory of Massawah. 

At Assab on the iSth a swarm coming from inland flew towards the 
Red Sea. 

During the whole month across the Mareb and the Belesa the upland pla- 
teau was invaded by numerous swarms of locusts, mostly reddish and coming 
from Abyssinia. 

On the 2nd eggs were laid in the Hazamo, on the 9th in the Gundet, on the 
6th, nth and 26th in the Tzellima (Serae). 

Towards the middle of the month numbers of hoppers made their appear- 
ance in the Serae, the Acchele Guzai and the territory of Cheren. 

Slight damage was reported to the crops of doura (Andropogon Sorghum) 
and bultuc (. Pennisetum typhoideum) at Barentd, Tele, Tarchina (western plain) 
and in the territory of Cheren ; to maize and dagussa ( Eleusine coracana) in va- 
rious localities of the Serae. 

Slight damage was also ascertained at the end of the month in the Hamasien. 

In the Dorfu valley many banana plants were damaged ; in the L,amza and 
the Saharti damage was done to the wheat, taff-grass (Eragrostis abyssinica ) and 
natural pasture. 

The numerous centres of hoppers discovered were destroyed by natives and 
by the specilised staff for the purpose. 

It was observed that the swarms had a length and breadth varying from a 
few hundred metres to over 2 km. 

The prevailing direction of flight was from south-west to north-east. 

Many groups of hoppers were destroyed by birds (sparrows and starlings). 

The swarms were in most cases followed by numbers of storks (rasa). 

Hatching of hoppers was reported over extensive areas in the territories 
over the Ethiopian frontier where no control work was undertaken. 

During August 1932 eggs were deposited in numerous localities in the 
Colony and hoppers appeared in large numbers almost everywhere. 

Numbers of swarms made up mainly of Locusta migrator ioides flew over 
the upland plateau and the east and west lowland plains. 

From 1 to 6 August swarms of a reddish-brown or yellowish colour, or 
of a colour not specified, coming from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, were re- 
ported by the small post of Carora (eastern lowland plain) flying south. On 
3, 6 and 8 August swarms of a yellowish colour flew over the plain of the Da- 
mas and the Agametta in the direction of the upland plateau. 

On 3, 4 and 5 August dense swarms of a reddish-brown were reported in 
the territory of Hamasien. 

On 4 and 7 August two reddish swarms coming from the Tigrai passed 
over the Gundet, one flying north-east, the other north-west. On 13, 16 and 
20 August other swarms coming from the Adiabb invaded the territory between 
the Gasc and the Setit. In the vicinity of Agordat and of Cheren numbers 
of swarms were reported during the month. 

On 18 August a yellowish coloured swarm of Schistocerca gregaria coming 
from the Aidereso flew in the direction of the valley of the Dorfti, circling 
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for two days over the region. On 21 August yellow locusts coming from the 
Xevant, perhaps from across the Red Sea, settled near Cub-Cub. On 22 August 
more locusts coming from Ailet flew in the direction of the Tabo valley. On 
28 August a swarm of Schistocerca coming from the Meretta Sebene, after keep- 
ing along the , Mareb settled in the Tzellima. 

It was noted that in general the swarms had a length of approximately 
one and a half kilometres and a width of 500 metres, with the exception of 
■one swarm coining from the north and dying south-west which was 5 kilo- 
metres in length and 1700 metres in breadth. This last was reported on 23 
August in the region of Adi Ouala, 

Nearly all the swarms reported were at some metres from the ground. 

Eggs were laid in the neighbourhood of Ducambia, Barentii, Biscia (western 
lowland plain), in the valley of the Cher-Gher (Cheren), in the Gundet (Serae) 
and in the valley of the Tabeli (eastern lowland plain). 

Hatching of numbers of hoppers, nearly exclusively of L, migrator ioides , 
■was reported at Sabderat, along the Gasc, in the vicinity of Biaghela, in the 
. Upper Barca and in the districts of Cheren and Massawah. 

In the western lowland plain from 5 to 25 August numerous swarms of 
X. migrator io ides coming from the east crossed the frontier flying west. 

During August about 500 ha sown with doura ( Andropogon Sorghum) were 
damaged in the region of Barentii, along the Gasc and in the Upper Barca (west- 
ern plain) ; about 600 ha sown with doura, maize, tafl-grass ( Eragrostis abyssi- 
nica), dagussa ( Eleusim coracana) and wheat (high plateau) and pasture in the 
valleys of the Tabo and Damas were damaged. 

During the wdiole month hoppers were being destroyed and eggs and adults 
being collected. 

United States of America: Tobacco Downy Mildew in 1932 (1). 

Tobacco dowiry mildew {Peronospora hyoscyami ), which caused so much 
alarm among tobacco growers throughout the eastern part of the United States 
in 1931 but which did little actual commercial damage that year, proved to be 
both more widely distributed and more destructive this season. 

By the end of J anuary, the disease had been found on two beds of volunteer 
plants in southern Georgia. Towards the end of February, the presence of the 
disease was reported in Robeson County, North Carolina, near the South Carolina 
line. About this time, also, it appeared in a number of beds in Madison and 
Gadsden Counties, Florida, and by March 8 was general throughout the entire 
■shade tobacco section of that State and was known to be widespread in nine Geor- 
gia counties. 

Surveys made during the first week in April showed the disease to be generally 
present throughout the tobacco growing regions of Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 

(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Neil E. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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lina, and the coastal comities, of North Carolina. It was evident by this time 
that more plants were being killed than during the epidemic of' 1931 but there 
was no way of estimating the extent of the loss. As perhaps significant of the 
wider spread of the fungus it may be noted- that during 1931 it was not reported 
in any county in South Carolina while this year it was reported from- seven 
counties, bosses from the disease were especially severe in Florence County,, 
South Carolina, were in some cases two-thirds of the plants in a single bed were 
destroyed. Conditions reached almost the panic stage and growers were reported 
sprinkling their beds with Bordeaux mixture from sprinkling cans, waslitubs, and 
pails. 

By the middle of April, the disease had spread throughout- North Carolina, 
east of Raleigh. Experienced observers reported that approximately one-third 
of the seed beds throughout this area were badly affected and some severely 
damaged. On May 31, the disease was found for the first time this year in two 
tobacco beds in Prince Georges County and by that time it had become more 
or less serious in ten counties in the southern part of Virginia. 

Surveys during the first week in J une showed the presence of downy mildew 
in 4 counties in Maryland, and in 14 counties in Virginia. The high water mark 
was reached on June 15, when downy mildew was found in two seed beds on 
one farm in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. In one of these beds from 2 to 
20 % of the plants showed downy mildew. In the other one only a few were 
affected. 

The actual amount of damage caused is, as usual, very difficult to estimate. 
Ill Georgia and North Carolina the shortage of plants, caused by the disease, 
was so serious as to materially retard planting. The shortage was particularly 
serious in Georgia where many growers were unable to plant entire fields at one 
time, which resulted in an uneven stand. In extreme cases, the tobacco first 
planted was ready to harvest while that at the other side of the field was only 
a few inches high, resulting not only in loss of yield but quality as well. 

India: Some Fungal Diseases of Farm Crops Recently Discovered in the 

Punjab (1). 

1. Phyllosticta rabid (Pass.) Trotter has been isolated from the diseased 
gram plants as one of the fungi which cause the Blight disease in gram, (Geer 
arielinum L*) in North Western parts of the Punjab. 

2. A Red Loaf Spot disease of Jowar (Andropogon Sorghum Brot.) and 
Sudan grass (Andropogon Sorghum var. sudanensis Leppan’ and Bosnian) has 
been found to occur commonly in many places in this Province. The causal 
fungus has been identified as Colletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) Wilsf = 0 . lineola 
Corda. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rai Sahib Jai Chand 
lyUTHKA, M. Sc., D. I. C. (I/ond,), I. A, S., Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural College, 
I#y allpur, India. 
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Studies' made on the life history of the fungus have shown that the disease 
is seed-borne . Several methods for control of the disease by treatment of the 
seed grain are being tried. 

3. Shaftal (Tri folium resupinatum I*.), an important leguminous fodder 
crop has been found affected by a fungus related to Uromyces Trifolii (lied.) Lev. 

Three stages of the fungus, i. e., Teleuto, Uredo, and oecidial have been re- 
corded, 

Polylhrincium Trifolii Kze. often occurs on leaflets associated with Uro- 
myces. 

4. TilleUa indica n. sp. has been found in wheat samples collected in the 
Ambala district. 

5. Striga eiiphrasioides Benth., an angiospermic root parasite has been dis- 
covered on Sudan grass (Andropogon Sorghum var. sudanensis) besides on Sugar- 
cane and Jo war {Andropogon Sorghum ), 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Ordinance of 8 July 1932 the provisions of the Ordinance 
of 3 November 1931 concerning the San Jose scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus] 
and the apple maggot [Rhagoletis pomonella ] [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 2, 
pp, 24-25] have been extended to include consignments coming from Austria 
and Hungary. (. Reichsgesetzblatt , Teil I, Berlin, 18. Juli 1932, Nr, 45, S. 351). 

Germany (Anhalt) (1). — By Police Ordinance of 14 July 1932, with a 
view to the control of asparagus pests it is prescribed that each year asparagus 
shoots must be cut down before 15 December and burnt on the field. The lower 
part of the stems remaining, which must not exceed 10 cm in length, must be 
covered with soil and after being uncovered in the following spring must be 
burnt before 5 April. 

It is forbidden to carry away from the plantation the aerial parts of asparagus 
plants with the exception of berries for seed purposes. 

Western Australia. — On the 27 July 1932 (Agric. No. 2070/25 ; Ex. 
Co. No. 1275) the Director of Agriculture notified that Double Gee {Em ex 
australis) has been declared a noxious weed within the boundaries of the Victoria 
Plains Road Board District. {Government Gazette of Western Australia , Perth, 
July 29, 1932, No, 36, p. 1089). 

Austria. — The Decree No. 222 of iS July 1932, which came into force 
on, 16 September 1932, fixes the restrictions on importation and transit of plants 
with a view to preventing the introduction of serious diseases and pests. 

(1) Communication from the Biologische Reichsanstalt fur I<and-und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin- 
Dahlein, official correspondent of the Institute. 
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Importation and transit of consignments of any sort attacked by a serious 
disease or pest and capable of causing the introduction of this disease or pest are 
forbidden. 

The Federal Station for Plant Protection at Vienna and its delegates are to 
inspect consignments coming from abroad, verify the accompanying certificates 
and retain at the customs offices any consignments not complying with the phyto- 
sanitary requirements, until the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
shall decide whether or not the consignments are admissible for importation or 
transit. 

The present Decree carries no modification of the special measures in force 
relating to potato wart disease ( Synchytrium endobioticum) and grape phylloxera 
{Phylloxera vastatrix ). 

As regards the San Jose scale {Aspidiotus perniciosus) and the apple maggot 
(Rhagoletis pomonella) the present Decree allows importation of fruit trees and 
shrubs and trees and shrubs with deciduous foliage, including seedlings, suckers 
and cuttings, on condition that the consignment is accompanied by a certificate 
issued by the official plant protection service of the country of origin stating that 
the consignment has been inspected and found free from serious diseases and 
pests, that it has been disinfected with hydrocyanic acid and that the Federal 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forests on specific request of the importer has con- 
sented to importation. 

Any consignment of fresh apples and pears and of apple or pear waste must 
be accompanied by an official certificate stating that it has been inspected and 
found free from the San Jose scale and the apple maggot. 

The regulations relating to these two insects are not applicable to consign- 
ments in transit provided that the packages are well closed and undamaged or 
that the wagons are sealed and the consignments addressed directly from one 
foreign country to another. Other products exempt from these regulations axe 
cut flowers, fresh fruits (excepting apples and pears), preserved or dried fruits, 
vegetables, roots, tubers (potatoes), bulbs, rhizomes and other subterranean parts 
of plants, and seeds. 

A series of special regulations relates to the Colorado potato beetle (LepH- 
nokirsa decemlineata ) . 

Importation and transit of fresh potatoes coming from a country where the 
Colorado beetle occurs are forbidden. 

Importation and transit of fresh potatoes having passed through a country 
infested with the Colorado beetle is allowed only with a special permit accorded 
by the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and -Forests. Consignments from abroad 
of plants with roots or with soil, bulbs, roots, rhizomes and tubers (except potatoes) 
must be accompanied by an official certificate from the country of origin stating 
that the consignment is free from Colorado potato beetle and that this insect 
does not occur in or within a radius of 100 km of the commune of origin. The 
same regulation applies in the period from 15 March to 14 November to all kinds 
of vegetables, tomatoes, eggplants and strawberries. 

The countries at present considered as infested with the Colorado potato 
beetle are the United States of America, Canada and France, not including Corsica 
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and Departments of France not on the mainland. The phytosanitary certificates 
.mentioned in this Decree must be drawn up in the language of the exporting 
country and in German. They must be dated not earlier than three weeks pre- 
vious to the date of consignment. 

The Decrees of 39 April 1875, of 31 December 192b, of 2 December 1927, of 
26 January 1929 and of 15 June 1929 are annulled. (BundesgesetzblaU fur 
die Repnhlik Osieneich , Wien, 13. August 1932, 62. Stuck, Nr. 222, S. 691-694). 

Brazil. — - On 19 October 1932, the Ambassador of Brazil at Rome de- 
• posited with the Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs the ratification by his Govern- 
ment of the International Convention for Plant Protection, signed at Rome on 
16 April 1929 [see this Bulletin , 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55], accompanied by a 
declaration concerning the scientific institutions referred to in Article 2, Nos. 1 
and 2, of the Convention (Art. 22). ( Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 

29 ottobre 1932, anno 73 0 , 11. 251, pp. 4936-4937). 

Spain. — By Decree of 1 August 1932 the regulations governing the new 
Institute Porestal de Investigaciones y Experiences were approved. 

The research and experiments of the Institute are divided into 13 independent 
Sections, amongst which are Sections for Entomology, hand Vertebrates and 
Plant Pathology. ( Gaceta de Madrid , Madrid, 5 agosto 1932, ano CCBXXI, 
tomo III, ntim. 21, pags. 951 a 954). 

France, — A Decree of 12 October 1932 provides for the reorganisation 
of the Plant Protection Service, 

The purpose of the Service is to ensure : (1) The scientific study of plant 
diseases and pests, research and experiments with control methods (phvto- 
patliological research entrusted to the central and regional stations of the 
Institute of Agronomic Research formed into centres of phytopathological 
research); (2) The sanitary supervision of plant production, the distribution of 
knowledge of the treatments to be used, the practical organisation of permanent 
and voluntary defence against diseases and organisms harmful to plants and 
plant products (permanent and voluntary defence against crop diseases and 
pests ensured- by the farmers concerned and their organisation into groups 
when necessary with the aid of the State, of departments, communes, agri- 
cultural chambers, agricultural offices, etc.) ; (3) The control of the execution 
of the legalised measures for control of plant diseases and pests, the phyto- 
sanitary supervision of importations and exportations, the phytosanitary 
control of the markets, the control of marks of origin, the control of the stan- 
dardisation of products and their packings (phytosanitary police ensured by a 
special Service consisting of a staff of permanent officers and a temporary per- 
sonnel recruited as the Service demands and within the limits of the amount 
allocated for the purpose in the Ministry of Agriculture’s budget); (4) The issue 
of phytopathological certificates (* certificat de santd-origine 1 [certificate of orig- 
inal healthy condition] and ‘ certificat pbytosanitaire ') and the supervision 
of the farms from which the products come. 
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A Consultative Committee for Plant Protection is established under the 
* Direction de V Agriculture \ An Order of the Minister of Agriculture will fix 
the functions of the Committee. 

An Inspector General of Agriculture specially appointed for the purpose by 
the Minister of Agriculture is responsible for the coordination of the whole Ser- 
vice (pliytopathological research, permanent and voluntary defence against crop 
diseases and pests, phytosanitary police). He is responsible for the satisfactory 
working of the services, requests instructions from the central Administration 
and in urgent cases gives the necessar}" instructions himself and reports them 
to the Minister. 

The Decree of 30 September 1927 [see this Bulletin , 1927, No. ±1, pp, 178- 
179] is annulled together with any previous regulations contrary to those of the 
present Decree. [Journal Official de la Refiuhlique Frangaise, Paris, 15 octobre 
1932, TXIV 4me annee, 11 0 242, p. 11075-11077). 

Italy. — The Royal Decree-Taw No. 913 of 23 June 1932 contains modifi- 
cations of article 31 of the Taw No. 987 of 18 June 1931 containing enactments 
relating to the protection of cultivated plants and agricultural products against 
diseases and pests and to the services relating thereto [see this Bulletin , 1931, 
No. 9, p. 166]. 

The modification of this article is for the purpose b£ obtaining better regula- 
tion of the methods of collecting the contributions established by the f Consorzi 1 
for crop protection, and of the obligations and responsibilities of the collectors 
and of the provincial receivers. ( Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d* Italia , Ronra, 9 
agosto 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 183, pp. 3658-3659). 

By Ministerial Decrees of 18 July 1932 the communes of Montepran- 
done, in the province of Ascoli Piceno, and Valva, in the province of Salerno, have 
been declared infected with grape phylloxera. [Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'lta-r 
Ha, Roma, 29 luglio 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 174, p. 3545). 

*** [By Ministerial Decrees of 20 July 1932 the compulsory ■ Syndicates 
Consorzi for olive fiy [Dacus oleae] control have been reorganised for the com- 
munes of Altavilla Milicia, Torre Palma Baida, Termini Imerese and Trabia 
in the province of Palermo. 

Each Syndicate will function for five years from the date of reorganisation, 
[Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministew delV A gricoltur a e delle Foreste , Roma, 16 set- 
tembre 1932, anno IV, n. 18, pp. 2704-2709). 

*** By Decree No. 37028 of 5 August 1932 the Prefect of the province 
of Catania has made it obligatory to cut off and burn any branches of lemon 
trees attacked by the ' mal secco ' [Deuterophoma tracheiphila ] in the communes 
of Belpasso, Castiglione di Sicilia, Gravina, Misterbianco, Paternb, Tremestieri 
Etneo. Holders of land on which there are diseased trees will be held respon- 
sible for carrying out the destruction. (II Coltivatore Siciliano , Catania, set- 
tembre 1932, anno XI, n. 9, p. 265). 
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Morocco (French Zone). — A Decree of the Director General of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Land Settlement, dated 10 June 1932, contains the follow- 
ing measures relating to the destruction of the Mediterranean Fruit-fly [CeraUtis 
capitata ]. 

Art. 1. — The persons specified in Art. 4, of the Vizirial Decree of 18 April 
1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 7, pp. 112-113] must collect or provide for the 
collection of fruits fallen to the ground from the trees, shrubs or plants indi- 
cated below : — 

(1) Trees and Shrubs. 

(a) Family of the Aurantiaceae. — Seville orange ( Citrus 
Bigaradia), citron (C. Medica ), lemon (C. Litnonum ), trifoliate orange (C. triptera 
= Poncirus trifoliatus), kumquat (Forhmella japonica), mandarin orange and 
its hybrids (C. nobilis), orange and its varieties ( C . Aurantium ), Chinese orange 
(C, japonica ), Portugal orange and its varieties (C. sinensis), shaddock (C. decu - 
mana ). 

(b) F a m i 1 y of the Rosaceae. — Apricot (Prunus Armeniaca) , 
almond (P. Amygdalus), azarole (Crataegus Azarolus), cherry (P. Cerasiis), quince 
(Pyrus Cydonia), loquat ( Eriobotrya japonica), medlar (Pyrus germanica), peach 
(Prunus Persica), pear (Pyrus communis), apple (P.Malus), plum (Prunus domestica), 
bullace (P. insititia), Japanese plum (P. salicina). 

(c) V a r i o u s Families. — Kai apple (Aberia caff r a), cherimoyer 
(Anona Cherimolia), fig (Ficus Carica), pomegranate (Punica Granatum) , jujubes 
(Zyzyphus vulgaris, Z. Spina-Ckrisii), persimmons (Diospyros decandra, D. Kaki ). 

(2) Herbaceous Peants. 

Eggplant (Solanum Melongena) ; tomato ( 5 . Ly coper sicum). 

Art. 2. — Persons concerned must place in these trees and shrubs traps 
containing a bait prepared in accordance with the formulae established by the 

* Direction generale de TAgriculture, du Commerce et de la Colonisation 5 (Crop 
Protection), 

Art. 3. — After the crop has been picked any fruits remaining on the trees 
or shrubs and any waste fruits and fruits of herbaceous species found on the plants, 
on the ground or in any other place must be collected, sterilised or destroyed. 

Art, 4. — An} 7 - plant products in any estate, orchard, garden, shop, pack- 
ing shed, market, etc., found to be infested with the Mediterranean Fruit-fly, 
must be immediately destroyed or utilised in such a way that the killing of larvae 
is ensured, in default of which the products will be confiscated by officials of the 

* Direction generale de V Agriculture * or by one of the authorities specified in 
Art., 34, of the Dahir of 20 September 1927, containing the plant sanitary police 
regulations for the French zone of the Sherifian Empire. 

Art. 5. — Fruits from trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants collected on 
the ground or picked after the harvest, also fruit waste of the above-named 
species, must be buried in the ground, or mixed with, or covered with a 5 cm. 
layer of, quicklime and covered over with 60 cm. of soil. 



Such fruits and fruit waste may also be sterilised by boiling for 15 minutes. 
(Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Franqaise au Maroc. Bulletin 
Oficiel, Rabat, 24 juin 1932, XXP me annee, n° 1026, p, 738). 


*% The Vizirial Decree of 31 August 1932 (28 rebia II 1351) regulating 
importation into Morocco of plants or plant parts capable of carrying the Euro- 
pean corn borer ( Pyrausta nubilalis Hiibu.) provides as follows : — 

Art. 1. — Importation and transit in the French Zone of the Sheridan 
Empire of the following are forbidden : — 

(1) Riving plants or culms, straw, leaves, roots, husks, rachides and 
inflorescences of maize (Zea Mays R.), of sorghums ( Sorghum vulgar e Pers. [=iw- 
dropogon Sorghum Brot.], 5 . saccharatmn Moench [— A. saccharatus Kunth]) 
and of all other cultivated species of the genus Sorghum or Andropogon , of millet 
(: Panicum miliaceum R., P. italicum R. [— Setaria italica Beauv.]) and of other 
cultivated species of the genus Panicum , and, in general, of any part or residue 
of these plants, with the exception of the fruits (vulg. seeds), of whatever origin ; 

(2) Any part or residue of plants of hemp (Cannabis sativa R. = C. in - 
dica Ram.), with the exception of seeds and fibre ; 

(3) Whole plants, living or dead, of Provence reed (Arundo Donax R.), 
or parts of this plant, with the exception however of peeled and sawn stems used 
in the making of packings ; 

(4) Products of any nature the packings of which are composed of the 
above-named plants or of parts thereof. 

Art. 2. — Any consignment containing the products specified in the 
preceding article will be returned or destroyed, according to the wishes of the 
consignee or his representative, in accordance with the conditions contained in 
article 7 of the Dahir of 20 September 1927 (23 rebia I 1346). (Empire Ch 4 - 
rifien. Protectorat de la Republique Fran9aise au Maroc. Bulletin Official, 
Rabat, 23 septembre 1933, XXF me annee, n° 1039, P* 1103-1104). 

Portugal. — On 30 October 1932, the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
informed the International Institute of Agriculture that Portugal deposited in 
the said Ministry on 28 May 1932, the ratification of the International Conven- 
tion for Plant Protection, which was signed at Rome on 16 April 1929 [see this 
Bulletin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55], accompanied by a declaration concerning the 
institutions referred to in Art. 2, Nos, 1 and 2, of the Convention (Art. 22). 

Czechoslovakia. — The Government Ordinance No. 140 of 22 July 1932, 
based on the Raw No. 165 of 2 July 1924 relating to plant production, makes 
the following institutions responsible for plant protection : — 

(1) The Institute of Phytopathology attached to the State Agronomical 
Research Institutes at Prague, to act for Bohemia; 

(2) The Phytopathologlcal Section of the Agronomical Research Institute 
at Brno assisted by the State Agronomical Research Station at Opava, to act 
for Moravia and Silesia; 
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(3) The Institute of Phytopathology, Section of the State Agronomical 
Research Institutes, at Bratislava, to act for the western part of Slovakia. The 
eastern part will he undertaken by the Institute of Phytopathology, Section of 
the State Agronomical Research Institutes, at Kosice. 

The rights of control conferred on these Institutes may be executed through 
the intermediary of certain Agronomical Research Stations specially authorised 
for the purpose by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In order to establish an information service to report any danger to crops 
the Ministry in agreement with the Institutes concerned will nominate phytopa- 
thological observers. (Sammlung der Gesetze mid Verordnungen des cechoslova - 
kischen Staates , Prag, 16. August 1932, 47. Stuck, S. 443-444). 

Uruguay, — By # resolttcion ' of 19 May 1932, as from that elate the ser- 
vices of ant destruction for which the * Seccion Fomento y Defensa Agricola de 
la Direccion de Agrononria ’ has been responsible will be charged to the persons 
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'*** By f resolucion * of 16 June 1932 Ceratitis capitata (Mediterranean 
Fruit-fly) and Anastrepha f rater cuius (West Indian Fruit-fly) are declared agri- 
cultural pests. (Ibid., pag. 212), 
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MuneRATi, O., e Miean, A. Sulla lotta diretta contro la ruggine del grano. LT- 
talia Agricola, Roma, 1932, anno 69, n. 9, pp. 791-797, figg. 1-6. 

[Piiceinia], 

Nat TRASS, R. M. Cercospora disease of Calotropis procera. Ministry of Agri- 
culture . Egypt. Technical and Scientific Service. Bulletin No. 106 , Cairo, 1932, 6 pp., 
7 pis. 

[ Cercospora Calotropklis]. 

Ogtqbxjn, Alejandro A, Segundo informe sobre un nuevo parasite del trigo 
(Prosaldius rufus Hust.). Republ-ica Argentina. B olefin del Ministerio de AgricuUura 
de la Nacion , Buenos Aires, 1932, tomo XXX, 11. 0 4, pags. 207 a 213, figs. 1-15. 

Orton, C, R. Seed-borne parasites - A bibliograplry. Agricultural Experiment 
Station , College of Agriculture, West Virginia University, Bulletin 245, Morgantown, 
193D 47 PP- 

PAOiyONi, Bernardo M. Ruggine del grano e andamento meteorologico. La 
Meteorologia Pratica , Perugia, 1932, anno XIII, 11. 4, pp. 183-193. 

[Puccinia ghtmarum , P . grammis, P . triticina ]. 

Basinetti, L. La patogenicita della « toile » in rapporto alPazione dei raggPX, 
Rivista di Patvlogia Vegetale , Pavia, 1932, anno XXII, n. 7-8, pp. 201-217, 1 iav. 
Bibliografia, pp. 216-217. 

[Botrytis cinerea]. 

PasinetTi, L. Le variazioni micro-termo-elettriche in alcuni eumicetl patogeni 
delle piante irradiati con raggi X. Memoria I, Rivista di Patologia Vegetale , Pavia, 
1932, anno XXII, n. 7-8, pp. 219-263, fig. 1, 4 diagr., 1 tav, Bibliografia, pp. 262- 
263. 

[Botrytis cinerea , Pythium De Baryanum ]. 

Petri, L. La lotta contro ilmalsecco dei limoni. II Coltivatore Siciliano , Cata- 
nia, 1932, anno XI, n. 9, pp. 257-264. 

[D eute rophoma tracheiphila ] . 

PiERSTOREE, . A. L. A centralized scab-spray service. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 9, pp. 759-766, figvS. 1-2. 

\Venturia inaequalis ]. . . 
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Porter, XX R., and MEEHUS, X. E, The pathogenicity of Fusarium niveum (BBS.) 
and the development of wilt resistant strains o£ Citrullus vulgaris (Schrad.) . Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station , Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts , Botany 
and Plant Pathology Section, Research Bulletin No. 149, Ames, Iowa, 1932, pp. 123- 
184-a, figs. i-i2. literature cited, pp. 183-184-a. 

Prikgo, J. Manure. Olivicultura. Primer a edicion. (Biblioteca Agricola Sal vat) . 
Barcelona, Sal vat Bditores, S, A., 1932, 210 pags., 71 figs. 

[Contains also : X. Patologia del olivo (pags. 178 a 207, figs. 59-71)]. 

PriESNER, H., and Hosny, Mahmoud. Contributions to knowledge of the white 
hies (A leurodidae) of Egypt (I). Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt . Technical and 
Scientific Service ( Plant Protection Section). Bulletin No. 121, Cairo, 1932, 8 pp., 
6 pis. : 

[Full description in English, as a species new to science, of Siphoninus granati 
sometimes injurious to Punica Granatum. It is controlled by the parasite Encarsia 
partenopea, not previously reported in Egypt]. 

Racah, Vittorio. La « bolla » delle susine « Burbank » ed il suo trattamento. 
Giornale di Agricoltuva della Domenica, Roma, 1932, anno XRII, n. 41, p. 477. 

[Disease the cause of which is not yet surely known]. 

Ram6n y Acosta, Domingo. Investigaeiones fitopatologicas. Ministerio de 
Industrias . Direccidn de Agronomics. Puhlicacion Mensual, Montevideo, 1932, 
ano IV, n,° 10, pags. 195 y 196, figs. 1-3. 

[Bacterium Tonellianum , Fusarium sp., Colletotrichum oiigochaetum, Asfero - 
cystis radicis , Exoascus Pruni , Fusarium Willhommii ]. 

Ravageioex, T, Ancora sulla moria degli olmi. Giornale di Agricoltuva della 
Domenica , Roma, 1932, anno XLJI, n. 41, p. 481. 

[Graphium UlmiJ. 

Razoues, Pierre. Les nouveaux proc£des duplication de bouillies cupriques 
pour la lutte centre le mildiou. Bulletin International du Vin , Paris, 1932, 5° aimie, 

5 ^, P* 34 - 45 ’ 

[Plasma para viticold]. 

Roncoroni, Ettore. La logica negli atti degli insetti, (Consorzio obbligatorio 
provinciale per la lotta contro il maggiolino e la processionaria del pino nella pro- 
vincia di Varese). Varese, Tipografia Arcivescovile delPAddolorata, 1932, 239 pp., 
31 tav. 

Rui, Dino Bernardo, e Greco, Xunzio. Zolfi colloidali e minerali di zolfo 
nella lotta contro Foidio o mal bianco del pesco ( Sphacrotheca pannosa Lev.), Note 
di Frutticoltura, Pistoia, 1932, anno X, n. 10, pp, 173-177. 

Sauenier, J.-M. L ’organisation de la defense des vegetaux en France. Bulletin 
du Comill de Propaganda pour la Defense et V Amelioration des Cultures in La Revue 
des Fruits , Legtime s et Primeurs , Paris, 1932, 3 mo annee, n° 10, p. 38-39. 
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SindacaIo NazionaeE Fascista [dei] Tecnici Agricoei. Gli uccelli, amici 
dell } agricolt ore . Pubblicato a cura del Sindacato Nazionale Fascista del 1. ectiici Agri- 
coli, sotto gli auspiei del Ministeib dell’Agricoltura e delle Foreste, della Confedera- 
zione Nazionale Fascista degli Agricoltori, della Confederazione Nazionale dei 
Sindacati Fascist! delVAgricoltura, del Comitato per la Protezione degli Uccelli 
TTtili, del Comitato Nazionale Forestale, con prefazione di S. £. Arturo M are- 
schalchi, Sottosegretario alFAgricoltura, e introduzione dell’ On. Tito P o g g i , 
Senatore del Regno. Roma, Stabilimento T ipo-Rotocalcogr afico « Arte della Stam- 
pa », 1 93 3 -XI, 206 pp., 56 figg., . 2 tav. a col. 

[TMs pnblication, in which have collaborated : S. D. Prmcipe Don Francesco 
CMgi della Rovere, Prof. Oscar De Beaux, Dr. Angiolo Del Lungo, Dr. Carlo Me- 
schini and Dr. Giuseppe Urbani, contains 8 chapters and an appendix 

1. Perche si devono proteggere gli uccelli. - 2. Come si devono proteggere 
gli uccelli. — 3. Da protezione degli uccelli nel mondo. - 4. Prindpii di etica biolo- 
gica. - 5. Gli Osservatorii omitologici e Pinanellamento degli uccelli. - 6. D’agri- 
coltura e la legge Acerbo. - 7. Da caccia, branca della 2O0tecnia. - 8 . Proposte di 
protezione degli uccelli dTtalia per specie ed epoche. 

Appendice. - Gli uccelli nel regno animale]. 

Shade, T. Prevention of blight in seed potatoes. Nature, Dondon, 1932, Vol. 130, 
No. 3279, p. 3 ^ 7 - 

[ Phytoph thora infestans ] . 

Sprague, Roderick. Notes on Phyllosticta rabiei on chick pea, IT. Phyto- 
pathology , Dancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 9, pp. 786-787. 

SPRANGERS, A. A. C. Over Brachyderes incamis. Tijdschrift over Planienziekten, 
Wageningen 1932, 38c jaarg., 9 e afiev., biz. 205-209. 

SPRENGEE, D. Die Bekampfung der Kirschfruchtfliege ( Rhagoletis cerasi D.). 
Anzeiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1932, VIII. J ahrg.. Heft 5, S. 49-51. 

Staner, P. Maladies cryptogamiques de quelqnes plantes du Congo Beige. 
Agriculture et E lev age au Congo Beige, Bruxelles, 1932, 6 hmo annee, n° 12, p. 138-139. 

{Ustilago Zeae on maize, Piricularia grisea 011 rice, Sphacelotheca cruenta and 
Puccinia purpurea on sorghum, Cercospora personata and rosette disease on ground- 
nuts]. 

Takei, Sankichi, Miyajima, Shikiro, imd Ono, Minoru, liber Rotenon, den 
wirksamen Bestandteil der Derriswnrzel, I-XIII. Mitteilung. Memoirs of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture , Kyoto Imperial University , Kyoto, Japan, 1932, No. 23 (Che- 
mical Series, No. 13), pp. 1-26. 

Thaxter, RoivAND. Contribution towards a monograph of the Daboulbeniaceae. 
Part V. Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences , Dancaster, Penna., 
Vol. XVI, Pt. I, pp. 1-435, fig. A, pis. I-DX. 

[This fifth contribution to the well-known and highly valuable monograph on 
the Daboulbeniaceae will be welcomed by all who are concerned with the study of 
these singular fungi. The work of R. Thaxter is in fact the most complete and 
most modem taxonomic guide on the subject that exists. 

V* ith this new part the author had intended to complete the series, including 
therein all the forms published or assembled after the appearance of the first two 
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parts. But the task became so heavy that it was found necessary to shorten the 
text, excluding the large gen. Laboulbenia and to reduce the number of illustrations. 
Unfortunately the recent untimely death of the author has prevented the realisation 
of his proposed scheme of publishing a final part illustrating the gen. Laboulbenia 
and other addenda not included in this volume, in connexion with a general survey 
and classification and an index of hosts. 

In Part V of the monograph are included 90 genera, 32 of which are new 
to science. There are also numbers of new species. 

The 60 plates including 1136 clear figures drawn by the author enhance the 
value of the work]. 

Tomas, Roger. Periodical failure of the Pun jab- American cotton crop. Agri- 
culture and Livestock in India, Calcutta, 1932, Vol. II, Pt. Ill, pp. 243-274, pis, 
VII-IX, chart I. References, p. 274. 

[The writer considers the cause of damage is Bemisia gossypiperda] . 

Torti, Mario. Un esperimento di lotta collettiva contro le grillotalpe. Bullet- 
lino delV Agricoltura, Milano, 1932, anno 66°, n. 33-34, pp. 1-2, 

[By means of rice poisoned with fluosilicate of barium]. 

TravaSSOS, Lauro. Una specie del genere Neoaplectana Steiner (Nematoda- 
Oxyuridae) parassita del Conorrhynchus ( Cleonus ) mendicus Gyll ( Coleoptera-Curcu - 
linidae), Bollettino del Laboratorio di Zoologia Generate e Agvaria del R. Isiituto 
Superiore Agrario in Portici, Spoleto, 1932, vol. XXVI, pp. 115-118, figg. A-B. 

[. Neoaplectana menozzii, Description of the new species in Italian], 

Truffaut, Georges, et Pastac, L. Exist e-t-il un traitement ideal des arbres 
fruitiers ? Revue generate des Sciences pures et appliquees , Paris, 1932* t, XTIII, 
n° 12, p. 354-356, % 1-2. 

[Union generate des Associations agricoees - Caisse centraeb d’assu- 
rances MUTUEEEES du Maroc]. Prevoyance contre les calamites agricoles. La Terre 
Marocaine, Casablanca, 1932, n° 13, p. 23-37. 

van DER Meer Mohr, J. C. Entomologische Aanteekeningen, II. - A. Pycno- 
scelus surinamensis L., een nieuwe vijand van Deli-tabak. B. Over schade aan jonge 
tabak door engerlingen. C. Beschadiging van gefermenteerde tabak door Anomala 
viridis P. en Pentelia discedens Sharp. Mededeelingen van het Deli Proof station te 
Medan-Svtmatra , Batavia (C.) 1932, Tweede Serie, No. LXXVI, biz. 3-16, fig. I-IV. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English. A. — P. surinamensis injurious 
to tobacco in Deli. B, — Damage by Lepidiota stigma to young tobacco, C. — 
Damage by A. viridis and P* discedens to fermented tobacco], 

VAN DiEEEWijN, C. Rattenbestri j ding door middel van thallium, De Berg- 
cultures , Batavia - C. 1932, 10 jaarg., no. 35, biz. 922-925, 1 fig. 

VrvAREEEE Uuigi. Zolfi greggi e solforazioni. V Agricoltura Razionale , Roma, 
1932, anno IV, n, 5, pp, 141-143. 

VOGEINO P. Sopra un grave deperimento delle foglie di nespolo. Bollettino del 
Laboratorio Sperimentale (. Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopatologia , Torino, 
1932, anno 9 0 , n. 5, pp. 69-70. 

[Entomosporium Mespili and Phyllactinia suffulta on Mespilus germanica in 
the valley of Susa]. 
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Wahl, Bruno, Ffinschleppung det San- J ose-Schildlaus in Mitteleuropa . T Vie- 
ner L andwiylsch cifttiche Zeitung, Wien 1932, 82. Jahrg., Nr. 22, fe. 171-172. 

[/I spidioius perniciosus ] . 

Weber, George F. Bliglit of peppers in Florida caused by Pliv toplitlio r a 
capsici. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Fa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 9, PP- 775" 780, figs. 1-4. 

W OLLENWEBER, EL W,, utid Richter, H. Die Douglasienschiitte uud iht lvrre- 
ger, Rh'abdoclim pseudo tsugae Syd. N achrichtenblcilt fur den Dentschen Pflanzcnschniz- 
dienst, Berlin 1932, 12. Jahrg., Nr. 9, S. 7*~74> Abb * I ~ IV - Titeraturverzeichms, 
S- 73-74* 

Wormaed, H. A bacterial disease of lilacs. The Gardeners' Chronicle , I^ondon, 
1932, Vol. XCXI, Third Series, No. 2381, pp. 116-117, figs. 62-65. 

[Bacterium (. Pseudomonas ) Syringae reported as occurring in England]. 

Wormalb, H. Blossom wilt of fruit trees. The Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Tendon, 1932, Vol. XXXIX, No. 7, pp. 620-626, figs. 1-2. 

[Scleroiinia cinerea ]. 


NOTES 

Committee of Propaganda for the Protection and Improvement of Crops in 
France. — With a view to the spread in France of the methods for improving 
farm yields by means of the protection of crops from diseases and pests which are 
in use throughout the world, a Committee has been formed in Paris for propagating 
the protection and improvement of crops. It publishes in La Revue des Fruits, Le- 
gumes et Primeurs a monthly bulletin to supplement the information issued by the 
Committee in the. form of pamphlets, leaflets and posters. 


Prof. ALESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate dellTstituto, Direttore responsabile. 


INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 

Algeria: Phoma flaccida on Vine (i). 

Phoma flaccida Via, la et Ravaz developed to an unusual extent this year in 
the vineyards of the plain of the Mitidja. Particularly in the localities of Rouiba, 
Reghaia, Fondouck and Menerville ** the losses alarmed growers little familiar 
with the disease and, the greater number of them, ignorant of its existence. The 
fungus is however not new to North Africa. But in this part of the vine-growing 
region of Algeria it had never previously developed so acutely or in the form caus- 
ing injury to the raceme. It was in fact the lesions at the base of the grape stalk 
and its first branchings which at the beginning of August drew attention by caus- 
ing the partial or total withering of the grapes. 

The lesions are due to cortical necrosis characterised exteriorly by the well- 
known dark bands, often stretching round the whole circumference of the organ 
attacked and gradually strangling it. When the phloem is attacked the food 
supply is hindered and gradually cut off causing withering. In many cases the 
disease enters the raceme by the stalk at its point of insertion, that is, from the 
stem. 

It is on the dark parts, or, as sometimes happens, on the parts whitened by 
empty cells, that the fructifications later appear in the form of black, spherical 
conceptacles containing unicellular, colourless spores which are shuttle -shaped 
5-7 ^ X 10-18 jx) and sometimes slightly curved and drawn out on one side. 

The disease has made its appearance on all the varieties of Vitis vinifem 
grown in the region, but Aramon, Hybrides-Bouchet and Carignan seemed to be 
the most affected. 

This Phoma has existed for a long time in the Mitidja, but it was mainly in 
its late form of whitened stems with black points that it was observed at the time 
of or after the grape harvest and was of little consequence. More rarely it was 
observed in the same region iii the form of abrasions at the base of the ripened 
shoots. It may be added that for a number of years previously the disease had 
occurred on the grape stalks, but only in certain sporadic and endemic centres, 

* In this, as in the next chapter, the countries axe " arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. J. Chrestian, Professor of 
Plant Pathology at the Agricultural Institute of Algeria. 

** Further particulars of the extent of the invasion will be given later. 

'' :tM : ■ ■ 'v ■ 
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the best known of which is Tenes in western Algeria, which is the locality where 
it was identified by Dr, Trabitt in 1913 *. 

Tints .this species, which. is essentially a stem parasite and somewhat sparse 
on the vine, this year lias finally departed from its habit and lias extended its area 
and spread further than usual on to the branches of its host. 

Probably the weather may be regarded as responsible for this extention of 
this Phoma . The spring and summer of 1932 were less warm and wetter than 
normally. These conditions favoured the development of the fungus, which is 
generally late; and thus gave it the opportunity to travel further. 

Growers whose vines have suffered from this Phoma propose to check the 
disease by winter treatments, at any rate those who have not hitherto thought 
it necessary to carry out such treatments, the use of which is becoming more and 
more general and may be said, to be indispensable for one reason or another for 
every bush and tree fruit. The Crop Protection Service of Algeria will give any 
further information necessary to persons concerned. 

Algeria : The Peach Twig Borer (Anarsia lineatella), a New Parasite for 

the Country (1). 

The Crop Protection Service noted last spring in the orchard of the College 
Pa mi of Am-Temouchent , near Oran, the occurrence of a parasite of the peach, 
Anarsia UneateUa Z., which is new to the fauna of Algeria though widely spread 
in Southern Prance and Central Europe. The damage of the insect is characterised 
by wilting followed by death of the new growth. Early in June the fruits are at- 
tacked. These, which are nearly ready for gathering, show a minute puncture at 
some point on the surface and a drop of gum marks the place where the parasite 
penetrated. The insect is readily detected in the pulp of the fruit. 

A preliminary enquiry made during the course of the summer showed that 
the dispersion of the new moth was not limited to the single commune of Am- 
Temouchent, but extended also into the neighbouring fruit regions of Bou-Sfer, 
El -An 90 r and Misserghin. The necessary measures -were 'immediately prescribed. 

Eritrea : Tropical Migratory and Desert Locusts (Locusta migratorioides 

and Schistocerca gregaria) (2). 

During September 1932 a great number of locust swarms were reported and 
groups of hoppers in various localities in the western plain, the upland plateau 
and the eastern plain. 

* The fungus from Tends studied by Dr. Trabut and Dr. R. Make was not identified as Phoma 
flaccida Viala and Ravaz but as Phoma Cookci Pirotta, which is said by the writers to be closely related to 
Phoma renifonnis Viala and Ravaz, winch by many is thought to be synonymous with Phoma flaccida . 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Delassus, Crop Protection' 
Inspector, Algiers. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. R. Guidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 
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■ A single deposit of eggs was noted in the territory, o'f Barentii at Selest Togodat 
on the 6th. The great majority of the swarms of adults and the hoppers belonged 
to Locusta migmtorioides ; the swarms of Sckistocerca gregaria were small and 
scattered . 

During September numbers of locusts also invaded the Colony from over the 
frontiers of Abyssinia and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The territory between 
the Case and the Setit and that ,of Agordat and Barentu were crossed by nu- 
merous swarms of L , migmtorioides. 

On the 4th a swarm of S. gregaria about 300 by 400 metres passed over 
Agordat flying in a westerly direction ; two other swarms, also of Sckistocerca , 
were reported between the i8t,h and 20th towards Cheren and between Tessenei 
and Sabderat. Eggs were deposited however in the Dorfu valley and in the vici- 
nity of Ghinda, 

The hoppers of Sckistocerca and Locusia on the breeding centres scattered 
over the whole territory of the Colony were for the most part killed by the local 
natives under the direction of a white personnel skilled in locust control. 

The total damage was not. very serious: — 

I11 the western plain in. the territory of Barantii about 60 hectares planted 
with doura (. Andropogon Sorghum) and bultuc (Pennisetum typhoideum) and at 
Gulsa, near Tessenei, certain fields of doura ; on the upland plateau in the Cohain 
and in the Mai Tzada (Serae) about 50 hectares of doura, taff ( Emgrostis abys- 
sinica) and dagussa {Eleusine coracana); in the eastern plain some pastures. 

United States of America: An Epidemic of Bacterial Wilt of Maize (1). 

Bacterial wilt (caused by Aplanohacter stewartii (E. F. S.) McC.) of maize 
(Indian corn) unusually severe in many localities in 1930 and 1931, this year 
(1932) reached a degree of severity and extent of distribution in the northeastern 
United States probably not equalled in the history of Plant Pathology, and 
certainly the worst since Stewart published his description of the disease thirty- 
five' years ago. 

In connection with the various State reports briefly summarized below 
and particularly that of New York, interesting comparisons may be made with 
Stewart's statement of 1897 which is as follows: — 

* The disease has been widespread on Tong Island, N. Y. [during 1895, 
1896, and 1S97] and, in several instances, destructive, particularly in. the season 
of 1897. Occasionally, an entire crop has been ruined and losses of from 20 to 
40 per cent have been frequent b 

IijuNOrs: Tosses worse in the present year than in any of which we 
have record, although in 1930 and 1931, it was very common and destructive. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Neil B. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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Sweet corn losses appear to run from 9.0 per cent in early market varieties 
to 30 per cent in tlie later canning varieties. Bacterial wilt is unusually 
prevalent in dent corn this "year, 

Ohio: Reported as unusually severe even as early as June 20. 

West Virginia: Epidemic during 1931 and 1932. 

Pennsylvania: 65 per cent of the sweet corn in Salem Township, 
Luzerne County, destroyed, also abundant in Wyoming and as far north as 
Susquehanna County. In Mercer County not a sweet corn patch which does 
not show from 30 per cent to as high as 90 per cent of the plants killed. In 
Armstrong County the disease was so abundant that infestations of 33 per cent 
appeared light. On one farm 99 per cent of the sweet corn stalks were 
killed. 

INI ew Jersey: Large number of reports of the disease. Probably no 
more prevalent than in 1930. In the experimental plots at New Brunswick 
some of the plantings showed as high as 100 per cent infection. 

New York: Before 1932 this disease was reported, except for a few 
isolated plants, only from the southern tier of Counties and on Long Island 
and in the Lower Hudson Valley. This year very severe, 40 per cent to 60 
per cent infection on early varieties on Long Island, and equally severe in 
Rockland County, not far from New York City: Rather common along Lake 
Erie in Chautauqua and Erie Counties as far as Buffalo. 

Connecticut: The first commercial loss from this disease ever observed 
in the State. Certainly the first which has occurred in thirty years. Losses 
up to 20 percent reported in the earliest varieties of sweet corn in the southern 
part of the State. 

Massachusetts: Prior to this year only scattered diseased plants ob- 
served. Primary infections and consequent crop losses from 2 per cent to 5 per 
cent in the earliest varieties in the southern part of the State and within fifty 
miles of the eastern seaboard. Present but not serious in the northern Coun- 
ties. 

Throughout the areas it has been generally observed that the early planted 
sweet corn has been most seriously affected by the disease. 

Dr. Charles Chupp of New York comments in a recent communication: — 
'The combination of weather conditions must be unusual this season for I 
have never known so many rare types of vegetable diseases being destructive 
in this State h 

Dr. G, P. Clinton and Miss Nellie A. Brown have commented on the 
unusual prevalence of bacterial diseases this year. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany* — By Decree of 30 September 1932, which came into force, on 
15 October 1932, with a view to preventing the introduction of Toririx pronnbamz 
the importation of carnations (cut flowers) is forbidden until further notice during 
the period from 15 March to 30 November of each year. (Reicksgeseizblait, Teil I, 
Berlin, 10. Oktober 1932, Nr. 68, S. 492). 

*** By Decree of 7 October 1932 the importation and transit of the Colo- 
rado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata], alive, and at any stage of the life 
history, are forbidden. (Reichsgesetzblatt , Teil I, Berlin, 22. Oktober X932, 

Nr. 69, S. 496). 

England* — By the Apple Capsid (Essex) Order of 1932, which came 
into operation on 1 November 1932, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
orders as follows : — 

(1) Any person other than a private grower (a person who does not grow 
fruit for sale or does not receive upon his premises Apple trees or Gooseberry or 
Currant bushes for sale) who receives within the district (the administrative 
county of Essex or the County Borough of East Ham, Southend-on-Sea, or West 
Ham, or the Borough of Colchester, Ilford, Leyton or Walthamstow as the case 
may be) any Apple trees or Gooseberry or Currant bushes for planting or for 
sale for planting shall notify the fact by post or otherwise to the Local Authority 
for the district within fourteen days from the date of the receipt thereof. 

(2) An officer appointed by the Local Authority for the purpose of this 
Order (hereinafter called ‘ the appointed Officer ’), upon production if so required 
of his appointment, may at all reasonable times enter upon any premises in 
the district and examine any Apple trees or Gooseberry or Currant bushes thereon, 
and the occupier of the premises shall give to him all reasonable facilities for carry- 
ing out the examination. 

(3) The Local Authority on being satisfied by a report from the appointed 
Officer that the Apple Capsid (Plesiocoris rugicollis ) exists on any Apple trees or 
Gooseberry or Currant hushes on any premises within the district (a) may serve 
upon the occupier of the premises a Notice requiring him within such time as may 
be prescribed in the Notice to treat the Apple trees or Gooseberry or Currant bushes 
in such manner as may be prescribed in the Notice, (b) Nothing in this Order 
shall prevent the occupier of premises, upon whom a Notice has been served under 
subparagraph (a) hereof, completely destroying by fire or otherwise any Apple 
trees or Gooseberry of Currant bushes in respect of which a Notice has been served 
upon him, and if he does so destroy them he shall be deemed to have complied with 
the Notice* (c) Where a Notice has been served under subparagraph (a) hereof, 
the appointed Officer shall, if so directed by the Local Authority, ascertain whether 
the Notice has been complied with. 


Mon. 12 Ingl. 



(4) The Local Authority shall furnish to the Ministry a report of any action 
taken by it under this Order, together with a copy of any Notice served under 
Article 3 (a) hereof,.. . (The Gardeners’ Chronicle , London,. November 5, 1932, 
Third Series, Vol. XCII, No. 2393, p. 332). 

Australia (Commonwealth of). — By Quarantine Proclamation No. 21.5 
of 5 May 1932 it is forbidden to import into Australia plants of the genus Hitmu - 
Ins coming from any country whatever. Importation is authorised, however, 
of the flower parts known commercially as hops provided that they come from 
a country where the downy mildew [Psendoperonos'pora Hnmuli] or the mosaic 
are not known to occur. ( Deutsches Handels- Archiv , Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 
2. August he ft, S. 1692). 

Spain. — By * Orclen * of 6 October 1932 authorisation has been granted 
from the 8th of the same month to 31 January 1933 for importation free of duty 
of potatoes for seed belonging to the early varieties £ Royal Kidney’, ‘ Majestic 
' Paulsen Juli ", 4 Escocia \ f Red King and of other foreign varieties which 
develop early in the potato growing regions of Spain, on the condition, inter alia, 
that consignments are accompanied by a sanitary certificate. ( Gaceta de Madrid, 
Madrid, 8 octubre 1932, aiio CCLXXI, tomo VI, num. 282, pag. 165). 

France. — By Decree of 14 October 1932 modifications of the regulations 
contained in Art. 1 of the Decrees of 18 April and 23 May 1932 [see this Bulletin 
1932, No. 5, p. 80 and No. 8, p. 133] may be granted as an exceptional and 
temporary measure by Inter-Ministerial Decree of the Ministers of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industry and of the Budget. [Journal Official de la Republique 
Frangaise, Paris, 20 octobre 1932, LXIX lme annee, n° 246, p. 11227). 

* ** By Inter-Ministerial Decree of 19 October 1932 importation into France 
of rhizomes of lily of the valley grown in and coming from Germany is authorised 
as an exceptional measure until further order. [Ibid., p. 11227). 

*** By a Ministerial Decree of 2 November 19321110 provisions of article 1 
of the Decree of 8 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932 n° 4, p. 57] relating 
to measures for preventing the introduction of the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus 
perniciosus ) into France are made applicable to consignments coming from 
Rumania. 

The entry into and transit in France of fresh fruits coming from Rumania 
may take place only by the customs office of Kehl-Strasburg. ( Journal Officiel 
de la Republique Frangaise , Paris, 5 novembre 1932, LXIV* me annee, n° 259, 
p. 11694). 

Guatemala. — By Decree of 4 June 1932 the phytosanitary certificates 
established by Decree of 29 August 1919 will no longer be required hr the case 
of flower and vegetable seeds sent in small quantities through the post. 
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For every other consignment, including potatoes for food or' seed, the 
consuls of Guatemala will require the presentation of phyt os unitary certificates 
before the customary permit can be issued. {Deutsches Handels- Archiv , Berlin 
1932, 86. Jahrg., 1. Septemberheft, S. 1864). 

Italy. — Ministerial Circular No, 290. of 8 September 1932 contains the 
rules to be observed in the exportation of plants, plant parts and fruits to Austria, 
in conformity with Decree No.., 222 of 18 July 1932 which came into force in the 
Republic of Austria on 16 September 1932. (. Bollettino Officiate del Minister 6 - 
dell 3 ' Agricoltiim e delle Foreste , Roma, i° ottbbre 1932, anno IV, n, 19, pp, 2861- 
2863), 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 16 September 1932 the commune of Fondi in 
the province of Rome has been declared infected with grape phylloxera. [Gazzetta 
Officiate del Regno d’ Italia, Roma, 27 settembre 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 224, p. 4304). 

*** A Ministerial Decree of 30 September 1932 provides new special 
regulations concerning exportation of cauliflowers. It is forbidden to export 
cauliflowers having the inflorescence attacked by parasites or damaged by frost 
or having the stalk blackened and beginning to rot. ( Gazzetta Officiate del 
Regno d’ Italia, Roma, 13 ottobre 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 238, pp. 4563-4566). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director of Waters and Fo- 
rests, dated 17 September 1932, owners or holders of land in the territory of 
Ouezzan (region of Fez) are authorised to destroy wild boars on their land at any 
time and by any means except fire. Boars killed in these conditions may not 
however be transported, hawked or marketed. This Decree will carry effect 
until the last day of the close season of 1933. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat 
de la Republique Fran^aise an Maroc. Bulletin Official , Rabat, 30 septembre 1932, 
XXF mc annee, n° 1040, p. 1138). 

A Decree of the Director General of Agri culture, Commerce and hand 
Settlement, dated 29 September 1932, contains inter alia the provision that pota- 
toes exported to France or Algeria under the quota agreement shall be free from 
cryptogamic diseases. {Ibid., p. 11 29-1130). 

* ** By a further Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Rand Settlement, also dated 29 September 1932, tomatoes exported to France 
or Algeria under the quota agreement must be free from cryptogamic diseases. 
{Ibid., p. 1130-1x31). 

*** A Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Land 
Settlement, dated 28 September 1932, provides for the organization of circum- 
scribed areas for purposes of crop protection and indicates the officials of the 
General Administration of Agriculture, Commerce [and Land Settlement who 
will be responsible for the plant protection policy in the French zone of the 



Sheridan Empire. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Frati^aise 
an Maroe. Bulletin Official . Rabat, 7 octobre 1932, XXP mc annee, n° 1041, 
PP- 1159-3:160). 

Tunis (Regency of). — A Decree of 11 July 1932 (9 rabia I 1351) contains 
inter alia the following regulations : — 

The Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and band Settlement shall 
determine by Order the list of plant and animal parasites that are a danger to 
.crops and to which shall apply' the measures contained in the present Decree, 

' It is forbidden to introduce, transport or hold in possession in a live state 
and in any form whatever, any of the plant and animal parasites included in 
the list referred to above. 

Importation, circulation and transit are forbidden of : — 

(1) All plants or aerial or underground parts of plants in a live state 
if contaminated with one of the parasites included in, the said list ; 

(2) Packages having been used for the transport of such plants or parts 
of plants ; 

(3) All other objects or products capable of carrying or spreading these 
parasites. 

To be admitted for importation, subject to the conditions contained in Arts. 
3, 4 and 6 of the Decree of 5 July 1924, plants or parts of plants coming from a 
country which has signed the International Convention of Rome of 16 April 1929 
[see this Bulletin , 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55], shall be : — 

(1) Accompanied by a certificate of health and origin conforming to the 
model annexed to the International Convention of Rome ; 

(2) Submitted to sanitary inspection by an official appointed for the pur- 
pose by the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Rand Settlement. 

Plants or parts of plants coming from a country which has not signed the 
International Convention of Rome shall be : — 

(1) Accompanied by a certificate issued by the competent authority or 
Service of the country of origin and endorsed by the French Consular authority 
of the country stating that the consignment is free from the parasites specified 
in the Order referred to above ; 

(2) Submitted to sanitary inspection. 

The official responsible for the sanitary inspection will verify the validity of 
the certificate, examine the consignment and, if it is free from parasites, issue a 
permit to the Customs Office. 

If a consignment is not accompanied by a certificate or if its examination 
reveals the presence of a parasite, the official responsible for inspection has the 
authority to order the return or destruction, according to the wish of the consi- 
gnee or his representative, or disinfection of the plants, but at Tunis only. 

Orders of the Director General of Agriculture may authorise, without 
certificate or sanitary inspection, importation of specimens of plant diseases and 
pests and of infected plants which present no danger b}^ reason of either their 
nature or their utilisation . 
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Owners or occupiers of urban or rural property are required to inform the 
administrative authority of their district of any abnormal condition, destruction 
or damage caused to crop plants on their property by parasites which ' are or 
threaten to be of an epidemic nature. 

Holders in any condition whatever of living plants or plant parts are 
required to make similar declarations. 

Such declarations will be transmitted immediately by the administrative 
authority to the Director General of Agriculture. 

Officials of the technical staff of the General Administration of Agriculture, 
Commerce and band Settlement and any person undertaking official biological 
studies, whenever they shall ascertain the presence of plant parasites, whether 
as a result of field observations or laboratory research, are required immediately 
to inform the Director General of Agriculture, indicating the land where the 
parasites were observed or from which specimens were taken. 

If such information or research leads to establishing the presence of any of 
the parasites included in the above-named list, the Director General of Agricul- 
ture may fix by Order: — /• 

(1) The limits of the infected zone, comprising the localities and land 
where the presence of the parasite has been ascertained together with a circum- 
jacent safety zone ; 

(2) The measures and treatments necessary to prevent or check the 
development of the invasion. 

Within the zones so delimited owners or occupiers are required to carry out 
the prescribed measures. 

The State, communes and public establishments are under the same obli- 
gations as private persons on property they hold. 

In case of the owners or holders failing to execnte the measures and treat- 
ments prescribed these operations will be carried out officially at the expense of 
the persons concerned, without prejudice to the penalties prescribed by the 
present Decree. 

Owners or occupiers must allow the entry of the officials authorised to carry 
out the prescribed measures. 

The sum of the expenses is recoveiable in conformity with the Decree of 
28 December. 1900. 

No indemnity is payable for damages of any nature which may result from 
the execution, of the prescribed measures. 

When however the execution of these measures entails destruction within 
the safety zone of plants which are not infected but whose destruction is necessary 
to avoid the spread of the disease, compensation may be granted to the rightful 
claimants. 

Establishments such as nursery gardens, gardens or other horticultural land 
regularly used for the production of or commerce in plants or plant parts intended 
for piopagation puiposes (plants, layers, cuttings, slips for grafting, bulbs,, tu- 
bers, seeds, etc.) will be submitted to a sanitary control comprising one or more 
inspections annually by officials in charge of plant sanitary control. 
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Owners or occupiers of any sort of establishments submitted to such sanitary 
control must inform the General Administration of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Land Settlement between i November and 31 December of each year, on paper 
not requiring a Government stamp, that they are engaged in the production of 
or commerce in the products specified above and state the exact .position of the 
crops, their acreage and the kind of plants grown. 

Owners or occupiers of such establishments must carryout all the preventive 
or control measures prescribed by the officials in change of plant sanitary control. 

■ Certificates of healthy condition and origin will be issued, by the officials in 
charge of plant sanitary control : — 

(1) For exportation of plants originating from crops submitted to sani- 
tary control, on condition that all the prescribed preventive and control measures 
have been carried out. The issue of the certificate may be subject also to previous 
inspection of the consignments. 

(2) For exportation of plants originating from crops not submitted to 
sanitary control, after previous inspection. {Journal Officiel Tunisian , Tunis, 
7 septembre 1932, 50 s an nee, n° 72, p. 20x9-2021). 

Yugoslavia. — In Letter., No. 12310/II of 4 March 1932, the Ministry of 
Agriculture states as follows the regulations relating to the control of the 
importation and transit of flowers:— 

(1) Consignments of flowers passing through the country accompanied 
by an official phytosanitary certificate will not be inspected if carried in closed 
wagons. 1 

(2) Flowers imported into the country will be inspected only in exceptional 
cases when it is necessitated by serious reasons. {Deutsches Handels- A fchiv, 
Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., x. Augustheft, S. 1603-1604). 
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Gregor, Mary J. F. A study of heterothallism in Ceratostomella pluriamiu- 
lata, Hedgcock. Annales Mycologici, Berlin 1932, Vol. XXX, No. 1/2, S. 1-9, 
Fig. 1-4. 

[In English, with summary in German]. 

GREGORY, P. TL The Fusarium bulb rot of Narcisus. The Annals of Applied 
Biology, London, 1932, Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 475-514, figs. 1-2, pis. XXVII. Refer- 
ences, pp. 5x3-514. 

[ Fusarium bulhigenum ]. 
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Gxjrski, J. H., i Myseakowski, K. Wplyw gif boko ^qi.przykrycia'ua kielkowa- 
nic nasion niektorych chwastow. Doswiadczalnictwo_ Rolnicze, Warszawa 1932,,, 
rok VII, torn VII, cz. IV, str. 56-64. ■ Literatura, str. 63-64. ■ . . 

[In Polish, with title and summary in .French:-— Influence de Fepaisseur de 
la couverture sur la germination de la graine de mauvaises lierbes]. 

Hamilton, Marion A. On three new virus diseases of Hyoscyamus niger. The 
Annals of Applied Biology London, 1932, Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 550-567, pis. 
XXYIXI-XXX. References, p. 367. 

[These three diseases are described under the names of Hyoscyamus virus (Hr.) 

II, III and ,IV]. 

Hieke, F. Die Rosterkrankungen der Getreides. Landwirtschaftliche Fdchpresse 
filr die Tschechoslow ak ei , Tetschen 1932, 10. Jahrg., Nr, 47, S. 299, 

[Puccinia graminis , P. triiicina and, less seriously, P, glumarum ] . 

Hockenyos, Geo. L., and Irwin, Geo. R. Studies on Bordeaux deposition. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 10, pp. 857-860. 

Hoemes, Francis O. Movement of mosaic virus from primary lesions in Nicotiana 
tabacum L, Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1932, 
Vol. 4, No, 3, pp. 297-322, figs. 1-6. Literature cited, p. 322. 

Hoemes, Francis O. Symptoms of tobacco mosaic disease. Contributions from 
Boyce Thompson Institute , Menasha, Wisconsin, 1932, Vol. 4, No. 3, pp. 323-357, 
figs. 1-9. Literature cited, p. 357. 

Hopkins, J. C. H. Some diseases of cotton in Southern Rhodesia. The Empire 
Cotton Growing Review , London, 1932, VoL IX, No. 2, pp. 109-118. References, 
p. 118. ; , 

[Bacterium Malvacearum , Nematosp'ora Coryli, Rhizopus stolonifer , Epicoccum 
purpuvascens, Bacterium 823, Alternaria gossypina , A. macrospora , Phyllosticta gossy- 
pina , Rhizoctonia Solani, Glomerella Gossypii, etc.]. 

Hugues, AEBERT. Les invasions de skngliers dans le Midi de la France. Bul- 
letin de la Societe Nationale d’Acclimatation de France, Paris, 1932, 79° aiittee, n° 10, 
p. 449-461. 

HUSFEED, Bernhard. tJber die Ziichtung plasmoparawiderstandfahiger Re- 
ben. Die Gartenbauwissenschaft, Berlin 1932, 7. Bd., 1. Heft, S. 15-92, Abb. 1-37. 
Literatur, S. 88-92. 

[Plasmopara viticola]. 

Hutson, J. C. Some insect pests of tea in Ceylon. Nettle grubs. Parts I-II. The 
Tropical Agriculturist , Peradeniya, Ceylon, 1932/ Vol. LXXVIII, No. 4, pp, 189- 
210, pis. I-IV ; No« 5, pp. 255-286, pis. V-VIII. References, pp. 285-286. 

[Natada nararia, Parasa lepida, Narosa conspersa, Thosea cervina, T. recta, 

T m cava , Spatulicraspeda castaneiceps, Scopelodes venosa, Belippa laleana ], 

Imms, A. D, Observations on ,some parasites of Oscinella frit Linn. Part II. ; 
Parasitology, London, 1932, Vol. 24, No. 3, pp. 440-447, figs. 1-2. References, 
p. 447. 

[Rhoptromeris eucera, Loxotropa tritoma, Halticoptera fuscicornis, Callitula 
bicolor ]. 
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Ivan OFF', B. Neue parasitische Pilze Bulgariens. Bulletin de let Societe Bokmique 
de Bulgaria, Sophia, 1932, vol. V, pp. 82-83. 

[In Bulgarian, with title also in German. List of 1.7 Micromycetes new’ for 
Bulgaria] . 

Jacobi, E. F. De verschillen tusschen de larven van Lygus pabulinus eii Pie- 
sioeoms rugicollis. Tijdschrift over Planienziek ten, Wagetiingen 1932, 380 jaarg., 
roe afiev., biz. 213-219, fig. 1-7. Literatuur, biz, 219. 

’ Jenkins, Anna E. ? and White, R. P. Identification of Diaporthe uinbrina on 
rose from England. Mycologia , Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol- XXIV, No. 6, pp. 485- 
48S,, pis. 18-19. 

[The identification of the fungus observed at Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, as 
D. umbrina constitutes the first record of the presence in Europe of this serious para- 
site of the rose], 

JOESSEE, P. PI., Quelques observations sur les traitements a envisage!’ pour 
Pabricotier et le pecher dans la vallee dm Rhone. Revue de Pathologic Vegetate et d*En~ 
tomologie Agricole, Paris, 1932, tome XIX, fasc. 3, p. 88-105, pi. III. Bibliographic, 
p. 103-105. 

• [Taphrina deformans , C taster osporium carpophilum , Sclerotinia cinerea, Ann - 
rap his amydali , Myzus pevsicae, Hyalopterus arundinis, Neurotoma nemoralis , Chei- 
matobia brumata, Hybernia defoliaria , Lymantria dispar , Diaspis leperii ]. 

JoESSBE, P.-H., et Bordas, J« Recherches sur les deperissemetits de Pabricotier 
dans la vallee du Rhone (1927 a 1930). Annates des Bpiphyties, Paris, 1932, 17 0 
annee, n° 5 {1931), p. 325-361, fig. 1-5, 1 carte, pi. I- VII. Bibliographic, p. 360-361. 

[In certain cases the decay would seem to be definitely due to ; - (1) physio- 
logical causes, such as drought ; (2) insects, amongst which in the valley of the 
Lower Rhone, Capnodis fenebrionis plays a particularly active part ; (3) root rot 
(A rmitlayia mellea) . The cause of a number of other cases has not yet been determin- 
ed with certainty. The writers consider it probable that a large part may be attri- 
buted to the browning of the wood, which generally starts from dead parts left 
on the, tree, - ox from ' injuries made in the nursery or during pruning or tillage 
operations] . 

Johnson, EtheeberL The puncture vine in California. University of Califor- 
nia. College of Agriculture . Agricultural Experiment Station , Berkeley , California. 
Bulletin 528, Berkeley, California, 1932, 42 pp., 11 figs. Literature cited, pp. 40-42, 

[Tribulus ierrestris] . 

KERR, H. W. Rat control in sugar-cane fields. Queensland Agricultural Journal , 
Brisbane, 1932, Vol. XXXVII, Pt. 6, pp. 299-300. 

Keein, H. Z. Studien zur Okologie und Epidemiologic der Kohlweisslinge . 
I. Der Einfiuss der Temperatur und Luftfeuchtigkeit auf Entwicklung und Mor- 
tality von Pieris brassicae L- Zeitschrift fur angewandte Entomologie , Berlin 1932, 
Bd. XIX, Heft 3, S. 395-448, Abb. 1-10. Literatur, 8. 447-448. 

Kojima, T.oshibumi. Beitrage zur Kenntnis von Lyctus linearis Goeze. Zeii- 
schrift filr angewandte Entomologie , Berlin 1932, Bd. XIX, Heft 3, 8. 325-356, 
Abb. 1-1 7, Literatur, S. 355-356, 
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KoEEER, Raphael. .Das Rattenbucli. Bin Sammelbe riclit iiber die wirtschaft- 
liclie und hygienische Bedeutung der Rattenplage und liber die Bekampfung der 
Ratten, Hannover, Verlag von M. & H. Schaper, 1932, XI 4- 160 S., 10 Abb. li- 
teral nr, S. 1:54-156. 

Kijnkee, L. O. Celery yellows of California not identical with the Aster yellows 
of New York. Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute , Menasha, Wisconsin, 
I93 2 » Vol. 4, No. 3, pp. 405-4x4, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 414. 

| Virus disease]. 

Landitccx, Vasco, Bspcrienze sulla lotta contro la moria dei semenzali. VAlpe , 
Firenze, 1932, anno XIX, n. io, pp. 359-367, 8 figg. 

[Fusarium spp., Pythium De Baryanum , Rhizoctonia spp,, Pestalozzia Har~ 
tigii , Phytophthora omnivor a]. 

LE CEERG, B. L. Leaf temperature of lettuce and its relation to tipburn. Phy- 
topathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 10, pp. 851-854. Literature cited, 
P* s 55* 

[The cause of the disease called tipburn is not yet determined]. 

Lehmann, Hans. Wanzen (Hemiptera-Heteroptera) als Obstbaumschadlinge . 
Zeitschrifl fur Pflanzenkmnkheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzen schutz, Stutt- 
gart 1932, 42. Jahrg., Heft 9, S. 440-451, Abb. 1-4. Literaturverzeichnis, S. 451. 

[The following species are particularly serious in Germany: Tropicoris rufipes , 
Stephanitis pyri , Plesiocons rugicollis , CalocoHs biclavatus, Lygus pabulinus, ,L. pra- 
tensis ] . 

LEndnER, AEE La maladie des ormeaux. Revue Horticole Suisse , Geneve, 1932, 
5 0 aimee, n° .11, p. 241-247, fig. 1-6. Bibliographic, p. 247. 

[According to the observations made by the writer in Geneva the disease of 
young elms is due primarily to a bacterium (probably Pseudomonas lignicola Wester- 
dijk) and secondarily to a fungus (Graphium Ulmi Schwarz == Ceratostomella Ulmi 
Buisman)] . 

LEPEAE, Bdm. A propos des maladies du coton dans TUele. Le Black Ann an 
Soudan egyptien. Agriculture et Elevage au Congo Beige , Bruxelles, 1932, 6 me annee, 
n° 15, p. 169-171, 2 fig. 

[Bacterium Malvacearum], 

Lester-Smxxh, W. C. Citrus mildew. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1932, 
Vol. 22, No. 10, p. 870. 

[Reports Oidium tingitaninum on various species of Citrus in Ceylon]. 

Link, George K. K., and Ramsey, GeEnB. Market diseases of fruits and ve- 
getables. Potatoes. United States Department of Agriculture . Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 98, Washington, D. C., 1932, 62 pp., 15 pis. Literature cited, pp. 53-62. 

[Alter naria Solani , Armillaria mellea. Bacillus carovotovorus, B. Aroideae , B. 
meseniericus , black-heart, B. phytophthorus , Bacterium Solanacearum , chemical 
(salt) injury, drought and heat necrosis, enlarged lenticels, freezing injury, 
Fusarium spp., greening (sunburn), growth cracks, knobbiness, and second 
growth, hollow heart, immaturity, internal brown rot, Rhizoctonia Sokmi, 
Phytophthora infestans , Pythium De Baryanum , net necrosis, Phyt. cry thro septica , 
Spongospora subteryanea, Rhizopus spp., Caconema radicicola , Actinomyces Scabies , 
Sclerotium Rolfsii , Spondylocladium atrovirens , spindle tuber, Verlicillium albo- 
airum, Rhizoctonia Crocorum, Synchytrium endobioticum ]. 
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Lopez, A. W. Research progress oil locust situation. An extract from the 
monthly letter of the Research' Bureau, Philippine Sugar Association. Sugar News 
Manila, P. I., 1932, Vol. XIII, No. 7, pp. 434-4 37. . ■ 

[Text also in Spanish], 

Manzoni, L. Numero dei trattamexiti antiperonosporici e concentrazioiie in 
rame delle poltiglie. II Coltivatore e Giornale Vinicolo Italiano , Casale Moiif., 1932, 
anno 7S 0 e 58°, n. 43, pp. 458-463. 

[ Plasmopara viticola ]. 

Martinez Martinez, Miguel. Contribueion al estudio de las Digi tales (7® 
110 ta). Bole tin de la Sociedad Espanola de Historic Natural, Madrid, 1932. tonio 
XXII, mini. 4, pags. 205 a 212, figs. 1-4. Bibiiografia, pags. 211 y 212. 

[Enumerates the parasitic and saprophytic fungi of Digitalis vSpp., treating in 
special detail Ramularia variabilis, which is the most serious parasite]. 

M ONTEM ART in I , L. Funghi agrumicoli dell’ Asmara. Bollettino di Studi ed Infor- 
mazioni del P. Giardino Coloniale di Palermo, Palermo, 1932, vol. XII, pp, 1-3, 
figg. 1-2. 

[Colletotrichum gloeosporioides on leaves of bitter oranges and probably also on 
those of sweet oranges and of Citrus maxima; Cladosporium , related to Cl. herba- 
rum or belonging to the same group, on the rind of sweet oranges at Cheren, Eritrea]. 

Montemartxni, Luigi. Le ruggini del grano in Sicilia. (Constatazioui e pro- 
blem!) . li Naturalista Siciliano , Palermo, 1932, anno XXVIII, 11. set., vol. 8°, 
pp. 21-23, 

[After an account of the species of Puccinia most frequent on wheat in Sicily 
(. P . triticina and P. glum arum) follow observations on the varying susceptibility of the 
wheats grown and on the diffusion of the disease and the action of external and inter- 
nal factors- on it]. . 

Morris, H. M, Insect pests and fungus diseases of Cyprus and their control. 
Agricultural Department , Cyprus. Bulletin No. 3 [Entomological Series), Nicosia, 
1932, 56 pp., 12 figs. 

Muggeridge, J. Spread of Pier is rapae butterfly and progress of parasite 
work. The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1932, Vol, 45, No. 3, 

pp. 132-135, figs. 1-3* * ' 

[P. rapae and its parasite Apanteles glomeratus] . 

Murillo, Luis MarIa. El Archipielago de San Andres desde el punto de vista 
de sus industrias y de su saiudad vegetal. Boletin de Agricultura, Bogota, 1932, 
ano V, minis. 1 y 2, pags. 55 a 70, 5 figs. 

[Indicates the pests (particularly scale insects) and diseases of the coconut]. 

Murillo, Luis Maria. Reeoleccion y conservaciou de insectos durante las 
excursiones. Boletin de Agricultura, Bogota, 1932, ano V, mini. 7, pags. 472 a 475, 

1 %. 

[Reports, inter alia , Xyleborus cuneatus, X. monachus (?), Euwattacea sp., Cap- 
toborus sp., Thione championi as injurious to the cacao and Trypopremnon sp. as 
injurious to the potato in Columbia]. 

Muskett, Arthur E., and Cairns, Hugh. The effect of seed disinfection upon 
the oat crop in Northern Ireland. The Annals of Applied Biology , London, 1932, 
Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 462-474. References, p. 474. 

[■ Ustilago spp.]. 



Nappkr, R. P. N. A scheme of treatment for the control of Fomes lignosus in 
young rubber areas. Journal of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya , Kuala hum- 
pur, 193 A Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 34-38. 

Na.pp.BR, R. P. N. Observations on the root disease' of rubber trees caused by 
Fomes lignosus. Journal of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
1932,, Vol, 4, No. i, pp. 5-33, 1 diagr. Bibliography, pp. 32-33. 

N EUWEIEKR, B. Der Kartoffelkrebs in der Schweiz. Landwirtschaftliches J ahrbuch 
der Schweiz , Bern 1932, XL VI. Jahrg., Heft 5, S. 680-688, 1 Karte. 

) Synchylrmm endobioticum during the years 1925-1931]. 

Newman, L. J. The pea weevil (Bruchus pisorum, Linn.). Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture , Western Australia Perth, 1932, Vol. 9 (Second Series), No. 2, 
pp. 297-300, figs. 1-2. 

[Until recently B. pisorum had not been recorded in Western Australia]. 

Newman, L. J., and Wqmerseey, H. Clover springtail (lucerne fiea) (Smyn- 
thurus viridis) investigation. Journal of the Department of Agriculture , Western 
Australia , Perth, 1932, Vol. 9 (Second Series), No. 2, pp. 289-290, 1 fig. 

[Reports the discovery of Biscirus lapidarius, a predator of S. viridis], 

Oppi, BrcoIvANG. Va bene il polisolftmrdi calcio contro le cocciniglie del pesco ? 
II Coltivatore e Giornale Vinicolo Italiano , Casale Monf., 1932, anno 78° e 58°, n. 43, 
PP- 455 ' 458 . 

[Lime sulphur was found to have little effect against Diaspis leperii ] . 

PAGIAANO. La lutte contre le pou rouge. Les huiles blanches. Bulletin de la Societe 
d' Horticulture de Tunisie, Tunis, 1932, 30 6 annee, n° 291, p. 155-158. 

[White oils against Chrys omphalus minor]. 

Paem, B. T. A note on Bntyloma Dahliae Syd. from Sumatra and Guatemala. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 10, pp. 868-869. 

Paem, B.T. Briodendron as host of Bacterium malvacearum. Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No, 10, pp. 867-868. 

[Briodendron anfractuosum ]. 

PESCOTT, R. T. M. The cherry borer moth. A serious pest to street trees. The 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture, Victoria, Australia, Melbourne, 1932 , Vol. 
XXX, Pt. 10, pp. 487-48S, 495, figs. i~[ 6 ]. References, p. 495. 

[Maroga unipunctata on Ulmus campesiris, Platanus orienlalis and Salix baby - 
lonica]. . . 

FETCH, T. Some Philippine entomogenous fungi. Annales Mycologici, Berlin 
1932, Vol. XXX, No. 1/2, S. 118-121. 

[List of 1 1 species, of which 2 are new to science. Diagnoses in Latin are 
given of these last]. 

PETHybridgb, Geo. H., and Kenneth, M. Smith. A suspected virus disease 
of Zonal Pelargoniums. The Gardeners' Chronicle, London, 1932, Third Series, 
Vol. XCII, No. 2395,- pp. 378-379, hgs. 189-190. 

[In Bngland]. 
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PETIT, Gabriel. 2 a Conference Internationale et Coiigres Colonial du Rat et de 
la Peste. Paris, 7-12 octobre 1931. Documents reams et publics par le Professeur 
Gabriel Petit, Secretaire general. Paris, Vigot freres, editeurs, 1932, 650 p., 81 
portraits, 35 vues di verses. 

[The contents of this volume include communications relating more particularly 
to rats and agriculture (pp. 536-559)]. 

Petri, L. Alcune osservazioni sopra i trattamenti invernali agli alberi da frutto. 
Revue de Pathologic Vegetal e et d'Entomologie .Agricole, Paris, 1932, tome XIX, fasc. 3, 
P- 76 - 77 » 

[With summary in French], 

Pittman, H. A, Brown rot of citrus. A serious disease that can be easily pre- 
vented. Journal of the Department of Agriculture, Western Australia, Perth, 1932, 
Vol. 9 (Second Series), No. 2, pp. 286-289. literature cited, p. 289. 

[ Phytophthora citrophthord ]. 

Porter, D, R. Some environmental relations of watermelon wilt. Phytopatho- 
logy, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 10, pp. 813-S25, figs. 1-3. Literature cited, 
p. 825. 

[Fusarium niveum ] . 

Price, W. C. Acquired immunity to ring-spot in Nicotiana. Contributions from 
Boyce Thompson Institute , Menasha, Wisconsin, 1932, Vol. 4, No. 3, pp. 359-403, 
figs. 1-9. Literature cited, pp. 402-403. 

[Virus disease]. 

Rabxen, H. Beitrag zur Frage der Schadigung des Saatgutes durch Trocken- 
beizen. N achrich tenblatt fur den Deutschen PflanzenscJiutzdienst , Berlin 1932, 12. 
Jahrg., Nr. 8, S. 61-62, 1 Abb. 

Rammue, P. Kodumaa poldliiired ja nende sunnitatud kahjustused. Die Wiiiil- 
mause Bestis und die durch sie verursachten Schadigungen. Agronoomia , Tartu 1932, 
XII aastakaik, Nr. 7/8, Ik. 218-224, joon. 1. Tarvitatud kirjandust, Ik. 224, 

[In Estonian, with title also in German. Microtus awaits, M. agrestic, Evotomys 
glaveolus , Arvicola terrestris , Apodemus flavicollis, A. agrarius, Micromys minutus , 
M tis spicilegus ] . 

Rammue, P. Poldhiirte torje. Die einheimischen Feldmause und ihre Be- 
kampfung. Agronoomia, Tartu 1932, XII aastakaik, Nr. 9, Ik. 280-289. Tarvitatud 
kirjandus, 1, 289. 

, [In Estonian, with title and summary also in German. Microtus aw alls. Ami- 
cola terrestris, M us spicilegus] . 

Reinboth, Gerhard. Die Pdanzenkrankheits-Bekampfung in Ligurien. Zeit- 
schrift fur Pflanzenk rank heiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 
1932, 42. Jahrg., Heft 9, S a 468-470. 

Rinaedi Ceroni, Rxnaedo. II piretro. Prove sperimentali di coltivazione e 
della sua azione. L* Italia Agricola, Roma, 1932, anno 69, n. 10, pp, 917-933, 6 dgg. 
Bibliografia, p. 933. 

[Chrysanthemum cinerariae folium], 

Robertson, H. F., and Thein, Ba. The occurrence of water hyacinth (Eichhor- 
nia crassipes, Solms) seedlings under natural conditions in Burma. Agriculture and 
Live-stock in India , Calcutta, 1932, Vol. II, Pt. IV, pp. 383-390, figs. 1-3, pis. XFV-XV. 
References, p. 390. 
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If. A, Heterot' hall ism and hybridization in Spliacelo theca sorghi 
and 8. eruenta. .Journal of Agricultural. Research, Washington, D. C., 1932, Vol. 45, 
No. 5, pp. 287-296, tigs. 1-5., pis. 1-3. literature cited, pp. 295-296. 

Salmon, H. S., and Wark, W. M. The chlorotic disease of the hop. 111 . The 
A n rials of Applied Biology, London, 1932,- Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 518-528, References, 

P* 5*8. 

[Virus disease], 

SaM'TOI*, GiijoPRRKY, and Garret, S. D, Rhizoctonia solaiii on cereals in South 
Australia. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. 22, No. 10, pp. 827-836, figs. 1-5. 
Literature cited, p. 836. 

Schick, R. fiber das Verlialten von Solammi demissum, Solarium tuberosum 
uud ihreii Rasta, rden gegenuber verschiedenen Herkiinften von Phytophthora infestans. 
(Vorlaulige Mitteilung zur Frage der biologischen Spezialisierung von Phytophthora 
infestans). Der Ziichier t Berlin 1932, 4, Jahrg,, Heft 10, S. 233-237, Abb. 1-5. Litera- 
turverzeiclmts, S. 237. 

SciiihCHER, Erich, fiber die Lebensdauer der Uredosporen Puccinia triticina. 
Zdtschrift filr Pflanzenhrmkheiten {Pflmzenpathologie) and Pflanzenschutz , Stuttgart 
1932, 42. Jahrg.,' Heft 9, S. '465-467. 

ScitmidivE. Nacliweis von Quecksilber an gebeiztem Getreide. Forlschritte der 
Landwir Ischaft, Leipzig 1932, 7. Jahrg., Heft 19, S. 481-483, 1 Abb. Literatur, S. 483. 

SciiwiCRDTCi<X‘n$R, P, Vergleichende Untersuchungen fiber die Wirkung einiger 
Koiitaktgifte auf Forstschadlinge . Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheifen (Pflanzenpatho- 
logie) und: Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1932, 42. Jahrg., Heft 9, S. 426-440, Abb. 1-7, 
Riteratur, S. 440. 

L Derrothan I \ * Derrothan II # Derrothan 4 Forestit ‘ Veriudal V, * Verin- 
dal ir against Dendrolimus ftini, Lymantria monacha and Panolis flammed]. 

Sicard, H. A propos de la lutte contre la mouche des fruits. Le Progrds Agricole 
el Viticole, Montpellier, 1932, 49* annee, n° 28, p. 35-36, 1 fig. 

[Cemtitis capilaici] . 

SllyVBSl^Ri, F. Contribuzione alia conoscenza del Lopus lineolatus (BrulR) e di 
tin suoparassita [Hemiptera Heteroptera Miridae]. Socidtd Entomologique de France. 
Livre du Centenaire, Paris,, 1932, p. 551-565, fig. I-XIII. • . 

[Hie writer observed slight damage by L. lineolatus on plants of wheat, oats 
and barley in Italy (province of Frosinone): Description in Italian of the various 
forms, in part still unknown, such as the eggs and larva of L. lineolatus and of 
its: , parasite Tehnomm lopicida n, sp.]. 

Bimmon.DvS,!!, W. A list of insects introduced into Fiji for the, biological control 
of pests and weeds, Agricultural Joiwnal/Svwa, 1932, Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 5-9, 

| Amongst the 45 species introduced the following are worthy of special mention: 
Ceromasia sphenophori against Rhdbdocnemis obscura; Pldesius javanus against Cosmo- 
polites sordidus; Plychomyia ' remold against Levuana iridescens; Cryptognatha nodi - 
ceps against Aspidiotus destructor ; Liothrips urichi against the weed Clidemia hirta ]. 

Simmonds, H. W. Biological control-Progress report. Laiitana crocea and Clide- 
mia hirta. Agricultural Journal, Suva, 1.932, Vol, 5, No. 6, pp. 21-22. 

Simmonds, H. W. Noxious weeds and their control in Fiji. {Continued). Biologi- 
cal control of Clidemia hirta. Distribution and spread in Fiji. Period March, 1930, 
to . December, 1931. A gricultural Journal, Suva, 1932, VoL 5, No. 1, pp. 18-20. 

[Liothrips urichi against C, hirta]. 
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SlMMONDS, . H. W. Report on. banana' borer (Cosmopolites sordidns) .. Agricul- 
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NOTES 

.The Mycological Society of America. — The Mycological Section of the Botan- 
ical Society of America, Brooklyn, New . 'York, formed a new society, the Mycological 
Society of America. The officers of the new y organization are : President, W. H. Weston, 
Jr. ; Secretary-Treasurer, IT. M. Fitzpatrick, and Councilors, IT. S. Jackson, C. R. Orton: 
and Neil B. Stevens. 

, Vlth Intel-national Entomological Congress. — This Congress, will be held in, 1935 
at Madrid and the President will be Professor Ignacio Bolivar y Urrutia, Director 
of the National Natural vScieiice Museum in Madrid. 

International Competition for a Method of Controlling the Root Rot of Citrus 
Trees. — The last date for entering this competition organised by the * Camera 
Agrumaria ’ of Messina, Italy [see this Bulletin , No 7, p. 136] has been postponed to 
31 March 1933. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIsiiiuto , Diveilore responsabile, 

;;; : ■ ■' V' :';W-An6w;. vL 
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general revie w 

January : World wheat production, 

page i-vS. - Rice, 24-S. — Sugar, 29-S. 

— Vines, 36-$* 

February : Cereals, 89-S. — : Rice, 104-S. 
— Sugar, 10Q-S. — Hops, 121-S. 

March : World supplies and require- 
ments of wheat. 161-S. • — Rice, 182-S. 
— Sugar, 188-S. — - Vines, 192-S. — 

A pri g : Wheat , 237-S. — Maize, 250-S. — 
Sugar, 262-8. — Vines, 267-S. 

May: Wheat, 325-8. — Rice, 345-8. — 
Sugar, 3 55-S. — Vines, 359-S. — Inter- 
national trade in butter, 382-S. — 
World trade in eggs, 385-S. 

June : Cereals, 417-S. — Vines, 445-S. 
International trade in cheese, 46 7 -S. 

Jury : Cereals, 493-8. — Maize, 512-8. — 
Sugar, 520-S. — - Vines, 526-S. — Fod- 
der crops, 543-vS. 

AUGUST : Cereals, 585-S. — Potatoes, 
605-8. — Sugar, 607-8. - — Cotton, 615-S 
— Fodder crops, 6 2 6-8. 

September : Cereals, 661-S. — Sugar, 
684,-8. — Vines, 690-8. — Cotton, 
696-S. 

October : World supplies and require- 
ments of wheat, 741-8. — Maize, 769-S. 
— Potatoes, 784-S. - — Sugar, 786-8. 
— Vines, 793-8. — Cotton, 798-8. — 
Flax, 804-8. 

November : Cereals, 853-S. — Maize,' 
865-S. — Potatoes, 869-8. — ■ Sugar, 
872-8. — Vines, 878-S. — The world 
silk situation, 894-8. 

December : World cereal production, 
929-8. — Sugar, 948-8. — Vines, 95 2 ~S. 
— Cotton, 957-8. — The World linseed 
situation, 962 -S. 


I. — PRODUCTION. 
Information concerning various countries. 

1. Cere AES. 

(Wheat, rye, barley, oats). 

J anuary : page 8-8. 

February : 93 -8. 

March : 174-S, 207-S, 209-S. 

April: 241-S, 284-S, 286-S. 

May: 330-S, 371-S, 373-S. 

June: 422-S., 458-S, 459-S, 471-8. 
July: 500-S, 541-S, 542-S, 556-S. 
August : 592-S, 634-S. 

September : 671-S. 

October : 760-8. 

November: 858-S. 

December, 93 5 -S. 

2. Maize. 

J anuary : page 23-S, 

February : 103-S. 

March : 180-S, 209-S. 

April, 258-8, 286-S. 

May : 343-S, 373-S. 

June : 436-S, 458-S, 459-S. 

July: 514-S, 541-S, 542-S, 556-S. 
August : 602-S, 634-S. 

September: 677-S. 

October : 780-8. 

November: 866-8. 

December : 944-S. 

3. Rice. 

January : page 26-S. 

February : 106-S. 

March : 185-S, 209-S. 

April: 260-8, 284-S, 286-S. 

May : 353-S, 373-S. 

June: 439-8, 459-S. 

July : 5I5-S. 

August : 604-S. 
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September: page 680-S, 

October : 782-S. 

November. 867-8. 

December: 945-S. . 

4. Potatoes. 

January : page 27-S. 

February : 10S-S. 

March : 187-8, 207-S, 209- S. 

April: 261-8, 285-8, 286-S. 

May: 354-S, 37 J -S, 373-S- 
June : 440-8, 459-S, 471-S. 
July: 517-S, 541-S. 

August : 605-S, 634-8. 

September : 6S2-S. 

October : 7S5-S. 

November : 870-S. 

December : 947-S. 

5. Sugar. 

January : page 34-S. 

February: in-S, 

March : 190-S, 207-S, 209-S. 
April: 264-8, 285-S, 286-S. 

May: 357-S, 373-S, 375 -S> 471-S. 
June: 442-S, 459-S. 

July: 523-S, 541-S. 

August : 6io-S, 634-S. 

September : 68 7 -S. 

October : 791-S. 

November : 875 -S. 

December : 950-S. 

6. Vines 

January': page 40-S. 

February : 113-S. 

March : 199-8, 209-S. 

April : 272-S, 285-S, 286-S. 

May : 360-S, 372-S, 373-8. 

June : 446-S, 458-8, 459-S. 

July : 52S-S, 556-5, 557-S. 

August : 61 2 -S. 

September : 693-8, 

October : 795-8. 

November : , 880-S, 

December : 954-8. 


xiv • — . 

7. Geives. 

January : page 41-S. 

February: 116-S. 

March : 199-S, 209-S. 

April : 274-S, 200-S. 

May : 363-8, 372-S, 373-S. 

June: 450-8, 459-S 

July : 531-S, 556-S, 557-S. 

August : 614-S. 

September : 695-S. 

October : 797-S. 

November : 8S3-S. 

December : 956-S. 

8. Cotton. 

J anuarv : page : 4 2 -S. 

February: 117-S. 

March : 200-S, 20S-S, 209-S. 
April: 275-S, 285-S, 286-S, 292-S, 
May : 363-S, 372-S, 373-S. 

June : 45I-S, 459-S. 

July : 532-S. 

August: 615-S. 

September : 699-S. 

October-80 1 -S. 

November : 88 3 -S. 

December : 959-8. 

9. Feax. 

January : page 44-S. 

February: ng-S. 

March : 201-S, 20S-S, 209-S. 

April : 277-S, 285-S, 286-S. 

May: 366-S, 372-S, 373-S. 

June : 452-8, 459-S. 

July : 534-S, 541-S. 556-S. 

August : 62I-S, 634-S. 

September : 702-S. 

October : 807-S. 

November: 886-S. 

December : 967-S. 

10 Hemp. 

J anuary : page 45-S, 

February : 120-S. 

March : 202-S. 

April : 277-8, 285-S, 286-S. 
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May : page 366-8, 372-8, 373-8. 
June : 453-S, 459-S. 

July: 536 S. 

August : 622 -S. 

September ; 703-8. 

October : 807-S. 

November : 888-S. 

December : 968-8. 

11. Hops. 

January: page 47-S. 

March : 20 2 -S. 

April : 277-S, 285-8, 286-S. 

May: 367-S, 372-S, 373“$- 
June : 453-$, 459-$. 

July : 536-S, 541-S. 

August : 622-S. 

September : 704-S, 

October : 808-S. 

November : 888-S. 

December : 968 -S. 

12. Tobacco. 

January : page 46-8. 

February : 120-S. 

March : 202-S. 

April: 278-8, 285-S, 286-S. 
May : 367-8, 37 2 “$* 373~$- 
June: 454-S, 459-$. 

July: 536-8, 541-S, 542-S. 
August : 622-S. 

September : 704-S. 

October : 808-S. 

November : 889-S. 

December : 969-S. 

13. Cacao. 

J anuary : page 47-S, 

February : 124-S. 

March : 203-S. 

April : 280-S, 

May : 367-S. 1 
June : 454-$. 

July : 537-$. 

August : 623-S. 

September : 705-S. 

October : 809-S. 

November : 890-S. ■ 

December : 970-S. 


14. Tea, 

J anuary : page 49-S. 

March : 204-S. 

April : 281-S. 

May : 368 -S. 

June: 456-S. 

July : 538-S. 

August : 624-S. 

September : 707-S. 

October : 810-S. 

November : 891-S. 

December : 972-S. 

15. Coffee. 

January : page 49-S. 

February : 125-S. 

March : 205-S. 

April : 281-S. 

May : 368-. S 
June: 457-S. 

July : 53S-S. 

August : 624-S. 

September : 707-S. 

October: 810-S. 

November : 892-S. 

December: 972-S. 

16. Groundnuts. 

January : page 50- S. 

February : 126-S, 

March : 205-S. 

April : 282-S. 

May : 368-S. 

June: 457-S. 

JW : 539-$. 

August : 62 5 -S. 

September : 708-S. 

October: 811-S. 

November : 892-S. 

December : 972-S. 

17. Couza, Sesame and Mustard. 

January 7 : page 50-S. 

February : 126-S. 

March : 206-S. 
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April : page 282-8. 

II. — LIVESTOCK 

May : 369-S. 

AND DERIVATIVES. 

June : 457-S. 

July: 540-S, 541-S. 

1: 

Livestock position 

August : 625-8. 

IN 

VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

September : 70 8 -S. 

October: 811-S. 

Germany 

. . . January, page 55- 

November :S93~S. 


February, 1 3 0- S . 

December : 973-S. 


April, 288-S; 

18. Jute. 

Algeria . . 

July, 548-S. 
October, 816-S. 

. . . February, 135-S; 

May : page 370-S. 

Argentina 

October 821-S. 

. . , March, 213-S. 

July : 540-S. 

Belgium . 

. . . . July, 549-S. 

August : 625-S. 

Canada . , 

. . . . January, 55-S. 

September : 709-S. 

Chili . « , 

. . . . September, 716-S. 

October ; S12-S. 

Denmark 

. . . . July, 549-S; 


August, 631-8; 
November, 904-S. 
December, 976-S, 


19. Sericulture. 

Estonia .... 

June, 465-S. 


United States . . 

January, 57-S. 

January: page 51-S. 


March, 213-S; 

February : 127-S. 


April, 289-vS; 

March : 209-S. 


May, 38 2 -S; 

April : 285-S, 286-S. 

France ..... 

May, 377-S. 

May: 370-S, 373-S. 

England & Wales 

February, 131-S; 

June : 458-S, 459-S. 


August, 63 1 -S; 

July: 540-S. 


September, 714-S. 

August : 625-S. 

Greece 

June, 465-S. 

September ; 709-S. 

Haiti 

October, 820-S. 

October: 812-S. 

Hungary .... 

July, 550-S. 

December : 974-S. 

. Northern Ireland. 

May, 380-S; 
September, 715-S. 


Kenya . ..... 

October, 822-S. 

20. Fodder Crops. 

Latvia ... . . . 

December, 977-S. 


Luxemburg . . . 

October, 817-S. 

January: page 51-S. 

Mexico 

July, 554-S. 

February : 127-S. 

Norway 

June, 467-8; 

March : 2x0-8. 


October, 818-S. 

April : 287-S. 

New Zealand . . 

January, 57-S. 

May: 374-S. 


February, 136-S; 

J line : 460-S. 


April, 289-S; 

July:542-S. 


August, 63 2 -S. 

August : 626-S. 

Netherlands , . . 

February*, 133-S; 

■September : 709-S. 


July, 554-S: 

October : 812-S. 


October, 818-S. 

November : goo-S. 


December, % 977-S. 

December : 974-S. 

Poland ... . . 

June, 467-S. 
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Switzerland . . . February 133-8; 

July, 551- s. 

Czechoslovakia. . March, 212-S. 

Union of South 

Africa .... February’, 1.35-S; 

September, 717-S. 

IT. S. S. R. . . . February, 134-S. 

November, 905-S. 
Yugoslavia . . . May, 381-S. 

2. Current information 

ON LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES. 

January; page 58-S. 

February : 137-S. 

March : 213-S. 

April : 290-S. 

May : 391-S. 

June : 470-S. 

July: 555-S. 

August : 63 4 -S. 

September ; 717-S. 

October : 822-S. 

November : 906-S. 

December : 978-S. 

III. — TRADE AND STOCKS. 

1. Monthly imports and exports 

(Wheat, wheat flour, total wheat and 
hour, rye, barley oats, maize, rice, 
cotton, linseed, tea, coffee, cacao, 
butter, cheese, wool) . 

January: page 61-S, 

February : 13.9 -S’. 

March; 215-S. 

April; 293-S. 

May; 394-8. 

June : 472-S. 

July : 558-S. 

August : 635-S. 

September ; 7 1 9-S, 

October : 824-S. 

November; 908-vS. 

December ; 979-S. 

2. Stocks of cereaes. 

January: page 69-S. 

February : 174-vS. 

March ; 223-S. 


April: page 301 -S. 

May : 402-S. 

J une : 480-S. 

July : 566-S. 

August: 643-S. 

September: 727-S. 

October: 83 2-S. 

November: 916-S. 

December : 987-S. 

3. Stocks of cotton. 

January: page 71-S. 
February: 150-S. 

March: 225-8. 

April: 305-S. 

May : 405-S. 

June: 482-S. 

J uly : 568-S. 

August: 647-S. 

September: 729-S. 

October : 384 -S. 

November: 91S-S. 

December: 989-S. 


IV. — PRICES. 

I. WEEKEY prices by products 
AND MARITIME FREIGHTS. 

a) prices : wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize rice (milled), linseed, cottonseed, 
cotton, bacon, butter, cheese, eggs (fresh) 

b) maritime freights: shipments of 
wheat and maize, shipments of rice). 

January: page 73-S, 87-S. 

February : 151-S, 155-S, 15 9-S. 

March : 227-8, 235-S. 

April: 308-S. 

May : 407-S. 

June: 484-S. 

July: 570-S. 

August: 649-S. 

September; 731-S. 

October: 836-S. 

November: 920-S. 

December: 991-S, 
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2. MONTEHY PRICKS BY COUNTRIES. 

January: page 77-8. 

April : 313-8. 

July : 575-8. 

October : 841-8. 

3. Pricks in gold Francs. 

January: page 81-S. 

April: 317-S. 

August : 654-S. 

October : 845-S. 

4. Variations in the index numbers 
OF PRICES'. 


5. Index-numbers of prices. 

January : page 84-S. 

February : 15688. 

March : 23 2 -S. 

April : 3 21-8. 


May : page 413-8. 

June: 490-8. 

July : 580-8. 

August : 65 7 -S. 

September : 737-S. 

October : 849-S. 

November : 926-8. 

December : 99 8 -8. 

6. Exchange rates. 

January: page 87-S. 

February : 1 59-S. 

March : 235-S. 

April : 319-S. 

May : 406-S. 

June : 483-S. 

July: 5S3-S. 

August : 648 -S. 

September : 736-S. 

October : 83 5 -S. 

November : 923-S. 

December : 990-S. 

7. Reciprocal parities 

OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES. 

January : page 88-S. 

February : 160-S. 

March : 236-S. 

April : 324-8. 

May : 416-S. 

July : 5 84-S. 

August : 660 -S. 

September : 740-S. 

October : 85 2 -S. 


January: page 8 3 -8. 
February: 135-S. 
March : 226-S. 

April : 320-S. 

May : 412-S. 

June : 489-S. 

July : 579-S. 

August : 65 6 -8. 
September : 736. 
October : 848 -S, 
November : 925-8. 
December : 990-S. 
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INDEX TO THE ‘ MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE ’ 
FOR THE YEAR 1934. 


I. 

SUBJECT INDEX 

Cheese, 46-T, xio-T, 143-T, 457-T, 


A 

ACHRAS ZAPOTA, 423-T. 

Agricultural engineering, 32-T, 84-T, 

134-T, 183-T, 197-T, 219-T, 275-T, 

37°-T, 393-T, 423-T, 441-T, 47X-T, 

543 -T. 

Alcohol, i-T, 221-T. 

Aleurites , 32-T, 180-T, 282-T. 

Algeria : Olive growing, 469-T, 

Animal husbandry, 42-T, S6-T, 97-T, 
103-T, 135-T, x86-T, 22X-T, 277-T, 

2<86-T, 372-T, 425-T, 476-T, 558-T. 

Apple trees, 367-T. 

Argentina : Cinchona, 182-T ; Mate, 
59-T; Olive growing, 130-T ; Sheep, 
1S9-T, 

Austria : Seeds, 554-T. 

B 

Bananas, 53-T, 1S1-T, 228-T. 

But, 1 40-T, 273-T, 468-T. 

Biology,' 145-Tr 
Botany, 366-T. 

Brazil : Forage crops, 134-T. 

Bread -making, 3 37-T. 

"British Guiana : Rice, 344-T. 

Bulgaria ; Distillation of roses, 192-T ; 

■ Forestry, 95-T ; Irrigation,; 203-T ; 
Sericulture, 63 -T. 

Butter; 480-T, 

■ . C 

Cacao, 32-T, 131-T, 369-T, 518-T. 
Canada ; Agricultural training, 383-T. 
Cellulose, 191-T. 

Cereals, 29-T, 65-T, 174-T, 336-T, 34X-T, 
465-T, 467-T, 525-T, 528-T, 555-T. 


480-T. 

Chestnut trees , 464-T. 

China : Horses, 222-T ; Tea, 470-T. 
Cinchona, X82-T. 

Citrus, 91 -T, 128-T. 

Climatology, 126-T. 

Coconut, 31-T, 80-T. 

Coffee, 368-T, 519-T. 

Conference, 28-T. 

Congresses, 43 -T, 76-T, 89-T, 262-T, 

270-T, 275-T, 277-T, 324-T, 366-T, 
415-T, 430-T, 469-T, 48 1 -T, 511-T, 
554 -T, 555-T, 558-T, 560-T. 

Cork, 517-T. 

Cotton, 82-T, 558-T. 

Czechoslovakia : Sugar, 90-T ; Training 
(Agricultural), 194-T, 4 84-T. 

D 

Dairying, 45 -T, 145-T, 153-T, xgs-T, 
262-T, 277-T, 317-T, 3 80-T, 425-T, 
449-T, 490-T, 498-T, 513-T. 

Dairy machinery, 161-T. 

Date palms, 83 -T. 

Denmark : Research (Agricultural) , 

92-T. 

Disinfecting of seeds, 3 42-T. 
Distillation of wood, 4 89-T. 

Drainage (Rand), 186-T. 

Dutch Indies : Agricultural research , 

207-T. 

E 

Ecology, 28-T, 126-T. , 

Exhibitions, 40-T, 43 -T, 84-T, 89-T, 

183-T, 555 -T. ' 
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Fattening, , 427-T. 

Feeding, 65-T, 136-T, 147-T, 187-T, 

376-T, 426-T, 432 ~T, 51 1 -T. 
Fertilisers, 25-T, 73-T, 125-!', 177-T, 

- 216-T, 415-T, 463-T, 489-T, 554-T. 

Finland : Birch, wood, 95-T. 

Forage crops, 134-T. 

Forestry ; Bee'chwood, 437-T Birch 
wood, 95-T ; Timber industry in Lat- 
via, 518-T ; Private forests in Africa, 
, 167-T ; Private forests in Asia, 117-T ; 
Private forests in America, 14-T ; 

Private forests in Europe, 545 -T ; 

Private forests in Oceania,, 213-T ; 

Forestry in British Malaya, 517-T ; 
Forestry in Norway, 487-T ; Forests 
of Bulgaria, 95-T ; Forests of Indo- 
China, 383-T ; Forests in Japan, 435-T ; 
Forests of Russia, 383-T ; Siberian 

Saxifrage, 488-T. 

France; Animal husbandry, 425-T; 
Cheese, 46-T ; Climatology, 126-T ; 
Dairying, 49S-T ; . Exhibition, 43-T ; 
Insolation, 3 65-T, 

Fruit production, 389-T. 

Fuels (motor), i-T, 221-T. 

Fungus, .50-T. 

G 

GENETICS, 142-T. 

Germany ; Agricultural research, 75-T ; 
Cereals, 55 5 -T ; Land development, 
494-T ; Pigs, 43-T ; Plant breeding, 
75-T; .Poultry raising, 190-T ; Soy- 
bean, 30-T ; Wool, 189-T. 

Germination of .seeds, 465-T. 

Goats, 224-T. 

Grafting, 181-T, 

.Great Britain : Pig marketing, 188-T ; 

Soil Science Congress, 270-T. 

Greece : Agricultural education, 204-T, 
406-T ; Sericulture, 496-T. 

Green forage, 46S-T. ■ 

H 

Hail (Methods of minimising losses), 
I22-T. 1 

Hevea, 141-T, 242-T, 295-T, 493 -T. 
Hormones, 125 »T. . 


Horses, 222-T. 

Hungary : Agricultural Training, 230-T, 
4S1-T; Congresses, 415-T, 430-T, 481-T; 
Exhibition, 555-T ; Pepper, 177-T. 
Hygiene (rural), 50-T, 95-T, 145-T, 195-^ 
233-T, 284-T, 382-T, 4S6-T. 

I 

Ice, activated, 91-T. 

Iceland; Agricultural training, 411-T. 
Iguape nut, 218-T. 

Indo-Cliina ; Agricultural research, 155-T; 
Forestry, 383-T. 

Industries of live stock products, 45-T, 
90-T, 91-T, 142-T, 193-T, 230-T, 

282-T, 379-T, 479-T. 

Industries of plant products, [45-T, 90-T, 
139-T, igr-T, ' 227-T, 281-T, 377-T, 
430-T, 477-T. 

Insolation, 3 65-T. 

Irrigation, S6-T, 203-T. 

Italy : Cereals, 52S-T ; Cheese, 143-T ; 
Chestnut trees, 464-T; Poultry, 476-T; 
Radio-electric biology, 271-T ; Sheep, 
476-T ; Training (Agricultural), 47-T ; 
Wines, 141-T. 

J 

Japan : Forestry, 435-T. 

K 

Kota/ 518-T, « 

L 

Land development, 494-T, 

Lutex, 229-T. 

Lavender, 272-T. 

Live stock, 42-T, 86-T, 97-T, 187-T, 
223-T, 426-T. 

Lubrication, 1 o 1 -T, 2 75-T, 

Lucem, 124-T. 

M 

Machinery (see agricultural engineer- 
ing). 

Machinery testing, 543-T. 

Maize, 178-T. 



igi-T, 221-T, 


Malaya : Rice, 344-T. 

Mate, 59-T. 

Meat,, 221-T. 

Meteorology, 24-T, 28-T, 71-T, 122-T, 
2 t 5»T. 

Milk, 45-T, 145-T, 230-T. 

Milk bottles, 44-T. 

Milk recording, 3-T, 97-T, 476-T. 


N ' 

N El'HERiv ands : Live stock, 42-T, 186-T. 
Nitrogen, 201-T. 

Norway : Agriculture, 233-T ; Agricul- 
tural training, 282-T ; Forestry, 487-T. 


O 

Oceania : Legislation for the manage- 
ment of private forests, 21 3-T. 

Oils, vegetable : Oleurite oils, 282-T ; 
Essential, oils, 141-T ; Olive oil, 45-T, 
271-T, 275-T, 433-T. 

Olive growing, 76-T, 130-T, 146-T, 

469-T , 536- T, 556- T. 


P 

PEACH, 2l8-T, 272-T. 

Pears, 469-T. 

Pepper, 177-T. 

Phormium tenax , 129-T. 

Pigs, 42-T, 137-T, r87-T, 22 3-T, 255-T, 
306-T, 42 8 -T* 507-T. 

Plant breeding, 28-T. 

Portugal : Olive growing, 76-T. 
Potatoes, 217-T, 378-T. 

Poultry, 43-T, 89-T, 139-T, 190-T, 226-T, 
429-T, 476-T. 

Press (agricultural), 487-T, 560-T. 
Preserving industry, 91-T, 191 -T. * 

Piter and Th umber gi ana, 370-T. 

' ‘ R 

Rabbxxs, 227-T. 

Radio-electric biology, 271-T. 

Ramie, 390-T. 


Refrigeration, 90-T, 

24 1 -T. 

Research (agricultural), 47-T, 75-T, 84-T, 
92-T, 1 43-T, 155-T, , 23 2 -T, 250-T, 

284-T, 293 -T, 486-T. 

Rice, 178-T, 344-T, 442-T, 477-T. 

« Ricotta », 165-T. 

Rubber, 141-T, 242-T, 295-T, 493-T. 
Rubber tyres for tractors, 134-T. 
Rotation of crops, 273-T. 

Rum, 90-T. 

Rye, 467-T. 


S 

Sago, 432-T. 

Sericulture, 63-T, 1 47-T, 190-T , 

496-T. 

Sheep, 43-T, 8S-T, 138-T, 189-T, 224-T„ 
476-T. 

Silos, 286-T. 

Soil Science, 24-T, 72-T, 124-T, 2 70-T, 
465-T. 

Spain : Olive growing, 536-T ; Tomato, 
176-T. 

Soybean, 30-T, 366-T. 

Sugar industry, 57-T, 229-T. 

Sweden : Agricultural training, 2S2-T ; 
Butter, 480-T. 

Switzerland : Fertilizers, 463-T ; Live 
stock, 42-T ; Pigs, 42-T ; Vineyards, 
30-T. 


T 

Tannins, 3 42-T. 

Tea, 236-T, 470-T. 

Team traction, 42-T. 

« Tengkawang », 178-T. 

Textile plants, 80-T. 

Tobacco, 45-T, 479-T. 

Tomato, 176-T. 

Tractors, 219-T/ 371-T. 

Training (Agricultural), 47-T, 92-T, 

1 42-T, 194-T, 204-T, 230-T, 282-T, 
358-T, 3S0-T, 411-T, 433 -T, 48i-T, 
507-T. 

Turkey : Sheep, 1S9-T. 
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u 

Uniox of South Africa : Agricultural 
research, 250-T. 

United States: Agricultural research, 
47 -T, 93-T ; Agricultural training, 

142-T Animal husbandry, 42-T ; Beet, 
468-T ; Tobacco, 79-T. 

IT. S. S. R. : Cotton, 55S-T ; Forestry, 
38 j~T, 48 8 -T ; Ramie, 390-T ; Sheep, 
224-T. 

V 

Vanilla, 21S-T. 

Venezuela: Cacao, 32-T. 


Vitamins, 216-T. 

Viticulture, 30-T, 96-T, 177-T. 

W 

Water Saving, 196-T. 

Wheat, 2Q-T, 65-T, 174-T, 336-T, 341-!', 
4 6 7 -T, 525-T. 

Wines, 141-T, 281 -T. 

Wool, 91-T, 189-T, 282-T. 

X 

X Rays, 317-T. 

Y 

Yugoslavia: Forestry, 96-T; Tea, 470-T. 
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r. 

SUBJECT INDEX. 


A. 

Aegean Islands: Decree No. 15 1 of 
26 September, 1934 establishing that 
as from agricultural year 1934-35, the 
plantation of any new vines on native 
ungrafted stocks should be strictly 
prohibited, 2 5 2-M. 

Algeria: Decree of 2 October, 1933 
concerning the importation into Algeria 
of potatoes, tomatoes and egg plants 
grown in France, ix-M. - D. of 6 April, 
1934 concerning the importation into 
Algeria of fresh fruits, 128-M. - ScM- 
sincere a gregaria, i-M, 49-M, 73-M, 

1 4 1 -M y 11,45 -M, 265-M. 

Angola: I v ocust movements, 3-M, 25-M, 
51-M, 97-M, 123-M, 147-M, 171-M. 

Argentine Republic: ' Acuerdo ’ No. 
43.566-772 of 19 June, 1934 coneerxiing 
tlie parasites of the South American 
locust ( Schisfocerca paranensis ), 276-M. 

- * A. ' No. 45.412-881 of 17 July, 1934 
approving. the allocation of 2,500 ' pe- 
sos ' for alterations to be made to a 
chamber of fumigation for the ' Direc- 
cion de Defeusa Agrxcola y Sanidad 
Vegetal’, 276-M. - * A. ’ ..No. 45.4x3- 
882 of 17 July, 1934 concerning the 
purchase of material and instruments 
for the control of plant pests, 276-M. 

- Decision of the Council of Ministers 
No. 40.772-673, dated 3 March, 1934 
according a credit of a million ' pesos ■ 
to the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
purpose of the control of the South 
American locust (ScMstocerca para- 


nensis), 203-M. Eradication of Alep- 
po grass by sodium chlorate, 242-M. - 
Ministerial Resolution No. 128 of 
28 February, 1934 forming a Commis- 
sion for the study of methods by which 
it will be possible to avoid the harmful 
effects caused by the ‘ gorgojo. ’ and 
the ‘ palomita ’ in the production of 
wheat and maize, 157-M. - M . R, No. 227 
of 7 April, 1934 forming a Commission 
for the study of the capacity of the 
* espuela de caballero’ {Delphinium) to 
destroy locusts, 276-M. - Presidential 
Decree No. 33.159-1830 of 20 Decem- 
ber, 1933 establishing various measures 
for the purpose of ensuring the control 
of grape phylloxera (Pevitymbm vili~ 
foliae), 104-M. - P. D. No. 36.740-233 
of 20 February, 1934 ami u ling the 
Decree No. 628 of 11 May, 1927, 104-M, 
- P. D. No. 36.741-234 of 20 February, 
1934 containing regulations for cir- 
culation in the territory of the Republic 
of fruit, forest and ornamental plants 
and their parts with the exception of 
flowers, fruits and seeds, 105-M. - 
P. D. No. 43.471-753, of 16 June, 1934, 
forbidding the use and transport of 
the packing material known as ' cajon 
f niter o de retorno * for expediting 
fresh fruits and vegetables destined 
for the provinces of Mendoza, San 
J uan, and Cordoba or coming from the 
said provinces, 204-M. - P. D. No. 
45.741-928 of 21 July, 1934 adopt- 
ing measures to prevent the spreading 
of the oriental peach moth (‘ gusano 
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del duraznero Laspeyvesia moles ta), 
276-M. - Plant diseases observed in 
the country, 241-M. - * Resolution J 
No. 878 of ,6 December, 1933 nomi- 
nating the members of the Commission 
appointed for the study of the control 
of the ' langosta ’ (Schistocerca pava- 
nensis) by fumigation, 104-M, - R. 
No. 123 of 24 February, 1934, declar- 
ing Ornithogalum thyvsoides a noxious 
weed throughout the territory of the 
State, 105-M. - R. No. 123 of 24 Fe- 
bruary, 1934 providing for the forma- 
tion of a register of growers of potatoes 
for seed whose crops must be submitted 
to official phytopatological inspection 
and whose products for export will 
be supplied with a certificate of health 
and origin, 105-M. 

Austria: Decree No. 152 of 27 February, 
1934 giving the list of the countries 
considered exempt from wart disease 
of potatoes (Synchytrium endobioticum), 
204-M. - Knowledge acquired on the 
subject of the San Jose scale, 217-M. - 

Australia: Communication giving the 
names of the plants declared to be 
noxious weeds throughout the jwhole 
of the State, 80-M. - C. of the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture dated 10 January, 
1934 announcing that Bellardia Trixago 
(= Bartsia Trixago) has been declared 
a noxious weed within the boundaries 
of the Moor a Road Board District 
(Western Australia), 105-M. - C. of 
the Director of Agriculture dated 23 
February, 1934 announcing that 
Echium violaceiim, Homeria collina and 
Watsonia have been declared noxious 
weeds within the boundaries of the 
Dardanup Road Board District (We- 
stern Australia), 105-M. - C. of the 
Director of Agriculture dated 23 Fe- 
bruary, 1934 announcing that Lycium 
ferocissimum has been declared a 
noxious weed within the boundaries 
of the Fremantle District Road Board 
(Western Australia), 105-M. - C. of 
the Director of Agriculture, dated 22 
March, 1934 concerning the local 


Law No. 12 1 of 1:0 February, 1934 for 
Centaurea cahitrapa (Star Thistle) 
in Western Australia, 157-M. -- C. of 
18 October, 1933 declaring Cape Tulip 
{Homeria collina) to be a noxious weed 
within the boundaries of the Wagiu 
Road Board District, 55-M. - C, of 
18 October, 1933 concerning the By- 
law made and passed by the Lake 
Grace Road Board (Western Australia) 
on 16 September, 1933 relative to the 
prevention of the spreading of the 
noxious weed known as Wild Turnip 
{Brassica tourneforiii) , 55-M. - C. of 
3 November, 1933 declaring that Cape 
Tulip (H. collina) and j^Wild Radish 
(Raphanus mphanisirum ) are noxious 
weeds within the boundaries of the 
Murray Road Board and Dowerin Road 
Board Districts respectively, 55-M. - 
C. of the Director of Agriculture, dated 
7 June, 1934 concerning the destruction 
of the noxious weed known as Paddy 
Melon (Cucumis myviocarpus ), 204-M. 
- Law No. 30 of 18 December, 1933 
on the protection of the tobacco in- 
dustry, 15S-M, - Measures dated 28 
March, 1934 relating to the sale of 
copper compounds or mixtures contain- 
ing copper for the prevention and con- 
trol of fungus diseases of cereals, in 
Southern Australia, 157-M. - Regula- 
tion amending the regulations made 
under the Plant Diseases Act, 1914 
concerning the fumigation with carbon 
bi-sulphide of pea weevil in Western 
Australia, 55-M. 

1 B. 

Baden: Ordinance of 30 April, 1924 on 
the protection of bees, 222-M. 

Bavaria: Ministerial Resolution No. 61x4 
a 16 of 28 February, 1934 recommend- 
ing the competent authorities of Ba- 
varia to organise a general compaign 
against the apple sucker (Psylla mali ), 
156-M. - Ministerial Ordinance of 19 
February, 1934 concerning fruit trees 
that are dead or in bad condition, 80-M. 
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- Notification of 30 July, 1934 charg- 
ing veterinary officials attached to the 
custom houses with the inspection 
of imports of plants, potatoes and 

fruits, 248-M. N. of 7 June, 1934 

containing information on the means 
of detecting traces of hydrocyanic acid 
gas in places fumigated by this poison, 
22 2 -M. 

'Belgian Congo: Decree No. 21 of 16 
February, 1934 of the Commissary of 
the province of ElisabetliviUe declar- 
ing a locust invasion in the province to 
be a public disaster, 182-M. 

Brazil: Preliminary list of diseases of 
plants in the State of Minas Geraes, 
193-M. - Presidential Decree No, 

24.114 of 12 April, 1934 approving 
the regulation for phytosanitary pro- 
tection of crops, 182-M. - Regula- 
tions for the export of citrus fruits, 
105-M. 

Bremen: Notification of 1:9 March, 1934 
concerning the sanitary inspection of 
any eonsignement of plants, 157-M. - 
Police Ordinance of 4 May, 1934 otl 
control of Gdlinsoga pannflom, 248-M. 

British West Indies: Insect pests, 6-M. 

C. 

Decree No. 4 of 4 January, 1934 
establishing that imported wheat in- 
tended. for milling must be absolutely 
free from the Angouraois grain moth 
(Sitotroga cevealella ), 105-M. — I). 

Nq. 366 of 16 March, 1934 concerning 
the commerce of fresh fruits in the 
country, 276-M* 

China: Notification No. 1340 of the Chief 
of the Customs Office of Shanghai, 
concerning the importation of -virus, 
bacteria, fungi, protozoa and insects 
dangerous to crops, 1 58-M. 

Competitions: International Competition 
for the investigation of a remedy 
agains the f Mai secco ’ disease of citrus, 
24O-M. ' 


Conferences: Third International Locust 
Conference, London, 11-18 September, 
1934, 269-M. - Fourth Internationa!' 
Locust Conference, Cairo, spring 1936, 
288-M. 

Congresses: Sixth International Botanical 
Congress, 48-M. - Xlth International 
Olive Growers' Congress, Lisbon, 1933, 
72-M. - Xlth International Horticultu- 
ral Congress, 2 1 6-M. - First Tnternatio- 

, nal Congress of Electro-Radio-Biology, 
144-M. 

Cuba: Decree No. 1135 of 3 August, 
1933 creating the 'Junta Cuarente- 
naria de Plantas *, 106-M. 

Cyrenaica: Plant pests, „ 243-M. 

Czechoslovakia: Decree of the Minister 
of Agriculture dated 7 March, 1934 
concerning the importation of potatoes, 
107-M. - Notification of 22 March, 1934 
fixing the charges to be made for the 
phytosanitary inspection of consign- 
ments of potatoes on entering the 
country, 228-M. 

D. 

Danzig: Decree of 7 October, 1933 
intended to prevent the introduction 
of potato disease ( Synchytrium endo - 
bioticum), 14-M. - D. of 2 May, 1934 
adopting also for the territory of the 
Free City of Danzig the regulations 
concerning the obligatory colouring 
with eosin of seed of clover, lucern, 
kidney and sweet clover, in force in 
Poland, 182-M. 

Dominican Republic: Presidential De- 
cree No. 792 of 7 August, 1933 forbid- 
ding for phytosanitary reasons the im- 
port of rice straw and other rice waste 
used as packing material, 39-M. - 
P. D. No. 810 of 30 August, 1933 con- 
cerning the importation of live plants 
and parts of live plants of species 
of citrus, acacia, casuarina and rose 
39-M. - P. D. No. 822 of 12 September, 
1933 concerning the importation of 
potatoes from Spain, 39-M, 
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E. 

Egypt: Locusts, 150-M. 

England and Wales: The Colorado beetle 
(Leptinotarsa decern line at a) , 51-M. — 
New and interesting phvtopathological 
records for the year 1933, 51-M. - 
Order of 7 May, 1934, regulating the 
importation of cherries into England 
and Wales from Spain, France, Italy y 
Germany and any other European 
countries during the 1934 season, 128-M. 

Eritrea: Governatorial Decree No. 6754 of 
7 February, 1934 annulling the arti- 
cles 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the Governatorial 
Decree No. 2026 of 13 J uly, 1914, 106-M. 
- Locusts, 6-M, 29-M, 54-M, 74-M, 
9S-M, 126-M, 150-M, 175-M, 198-M, 

244-M, 265 -M. 

F. 

Finland: Onion smut, 150-M. 

France: Decree of 30 April, 1934 concern- 
ing the colonial chair of Plant Patho- 
logy of Nogent-sur-Marne (Seine), 
205-M. - D. of the Minister of the 
Colonies, dated 19 June, 1934 on the 
protection of coffee plantations against 
the coffee berry borer (Stephanoderes 
hampei), 223-M. - r Inter-Ministerial 
Decree of 13 April, 1934 establishing 
the conditions in which the control of 
the sanitary inspection of potato crop 
intended for seed will he carried out, 
1 29-M. - Law of 29 June, 1934 tending 
to insure the good marketable quality 
of fruits and vegetables and to suppress 
the sale of worm-eaten fruit, 223-M. - 
Ministerial Decree of 28 February, 
1934 indicating the boundaries of the 
zones declared infected with the Colo- 
rado beetle (. Leptinotarsa decemlineata) 
and the zones of protection, 106-M. - 
M. D. of 13 April, 1934 nominating the 
members of the Technical Commission 
responsible for carrying into effect 
in the field the official sanitary control 
of potato crops intended for seed, 
1 29-M. - M. D. of 11 August, 1934 
concerning the provisions of the Mi- 


nisterial Decree of 17 January, 1933 
relating to the importation of seed 
potatoes, originating in and coming 
from Germany, . 205-M. - M. D. of 
20 July, 1934 determining the hunting 
season 1934-35, 205-M. - M. D. of 30 
June, 1934 revokeding the Ministerial 
Decree of 1 March, 1934, 224-M. - 
M. D. of 22 September, 1934 relating 
to the importation of fresh fruits, 
250-M. - Notice concerning the phy- 
tosanitary regulations for importation 
into England, Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland of living plants and 
parts of living plants intended for 
purposes of propagation, 129-M. - 
Technical regulations approved on 13 
April, 1934 by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture fixing the details for the sanitary 
inspection of potato crops intended for 
seed, 129-M. 

French Cameroon: Decree of 17 February, 
1934 concerning the organisation of 
the Laboratory of Plant Pathology at 
Douala, 158-M. 

French Guiana: Decision No. 508 of 30 
June, 1934 organising the control of 
‘ fourmis-manioc \ in the communes 
of Cayenne and Remir e-Mont joly, 
277-M. 

French Indo-China: Circular No. 1004 of 
the * Resident superieur ' of Tanking, 
dated 15 May, 1934 relative to the 
control of lodging of rice, 278-M. - 
Decrees of the Governor General, dated 
9 February and 20 May, 1933 deter- 
mining the costs payable for the in- 
spection of plants, etc., intended for 
importation into French Indo-China, 
277-M. 

French North Africa: Schistocerca grega - 
ria, i-M, 30-M, 49-M, 73 ~M, 121-M, 
169-M, 265-M. 

French West Africa: Schistocerca gregaria , 

74-M. 

G. 

Germany: Circular of 9 October, 1933 
of the Minister of Agriculture allow- 
ing the use of ' Calcid ' for disinfec- 
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tion of nursery products for export, 
36-M. — C. of 2 November, 1933 of the 
Minister of Agriculture concerning the 
application of the measures published 
on. 27 September, 1933 to be taken in 
the control of grape phylloxera, 36-M. - 

C. dated 9 May, 1934, modifying the 
regulations concerning toxic gas, 181-M. 

- Convention for the commerce n 
potatoes in Germany dated 24 October, 

1 9*3 3 > 13-M. - Customs instructions 
of 18 May, 1934 combining in one 
single text the regulations concerning 
San Jose scale (. Aspidiotus perni- 
ciosus), 22 1 -M. - Decree of 1 March, 
1934 for the purpose of preventing 
the introduction of San Jose scale 
102-M* - D. of 15 March, 1934 esta- 
blishing the list of custom offices 
by which may be imported fresh 
fruits and fresh fruit residues coming 
from Yugoslavia, Austria, Portugal, 
Rumania, and Hungary, 103-M. — 
I). of 26 March, 1934 authorising the 
Agricultural Corporation (‘ Reichsnahr- 
stand ') to prescribe that from a 
certain date and for certain species of 
cultivated plants, it is forbidden to 
put on the marked seed other than 
that officially recognised, 156-M, - 

D. of 31 May, 1934 providing safe- 
guards against potato wart [disease 
(. Synchytrium endobioticum ), 221-M. - 
D. of 5 June, 1934 giving the list of 
customs posts authorised to accept 
consignments of fresh fruits, living 
plants and parts of living plants, subject 
to phvtosanitary inspection, 221-M. - 
I). of 1 1 June, 193 4 providing safeguards 
against the cherry fruit fly (. Rhdgoletis 
cemsi), 222 -M. - D. of 17 July, 1934 
adding the customs house of Eisenstein, 
Bavaria, to the list of those which 
are authorised to accept consignments 
of fruits, living plants and parts of 
living plants, 247-M. - D. of 17 July, 
1934 relative to the application of the 
regulations on the use of highly poi- 
sonous products, 247-M. - D. of 2 Au- 
gust, 1934 making obligatory the 


control of the weed Galinsoga parviflora 
( ' Franzosenkraut * or ‘ Knopf- 
kraut ' ), 248-M. - List published on 
1 August, 1934 giving the names of 
the official experts charged with execut- 
ing the control of imports of living 
plants, etc., 247-M. - Ministerial Cir- 
cular No. XI/2-242, dated 31 January, 
1934 relating to the application of the 
regulations of the Decree of 3 Novem- 
ber, 1931 and concerning fruits carried 
by travellers on their entry into the 
country and intended for consumption 
during the journey and fruits grown 
outside the German frontier by growers 
whose property is in neighbouring 
territory, 102-M. - M. C. No. 1 1-2- 1050 
of 17 April, 1934, concerning the char- 
ges to be levied for the inspection of 
citrus fruits in connexion with San 
Jose scale (. Aspidiotus perniciosus ), 

1 56-M. - Ministerial Communication of 
15 March, 1934 exempting nuts of all 
kinds imported in the dried state, 
from the regulations for prevention of 
the introduction of San Jose scale 
[Aspidiotus perniciosus), 180-M. - M. C. 
dated 22 June, 1934 concerning San 
Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus), 
247-M. - M. Instructions of 27 March, 
9 April and, 15 May, 1934 concerning 
the importation of oranges, tangerines 
and lemons, 180. - Ministerial Regula- 
tion No. 244 VI WL 2 of 10 January, 
1934 preventing trade in fruit trees 
and bushes in the markets and fairs and 
to take the necessary measures to 
prevent the infringement of the order 
by dishonest tradesmen, 104-M. - M. 
R. of 19 April, 1934, deciding that te 
measures introduced as a precaution 
against Saint Jose scale do not apply 
to cut flowers, bouquets and wreaths 
carried by travellers, 180-M. - Notifi- 
cation of 19 March, 1934 concerning 
the inspection of plants in Bremen, 
157-M. - N. of 15 March, 1934 concer- 
ning the control of the potato eelwortn 
(Heterodem schachtii f. solani) , 157-M. 

, Police Ordinance of 10 November, 
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1933, concerning the sale of toxic 
products for purposes of plant protec- 
tion, 37-M. - P. O. of 4 May, 1934 
making compulsory the control of the 
weed Galinsoga pcirvi flora (‘ Pranzo- 
senkraut "), 248-M. - Regulations da- 
ted 27 September, 1933, relating to the 
control of grape phylloxera (Phylloxera 
vastatrix), 12-M. - R. of 27 June, 
1934 based on the Decree of 7 March, 
1930, which aims at providing safe- 
guards against potato wart disease 
(Synchytvium endobioticum), 221-M. - 
R. relative to the quality of potatoes 
intended for consumption, 247-M. - 
‘ Reichsnahrstand * (‘ Hauptabteilung 

IV ’), Berlin: all matters relating to 
commerce in products used in the con- 
trol of crop diseases an pests are in 
the hands of the said f Reichsnahr- 
stand ", 103-M. 

Great Britain: Ministerial Decree of 
1 March, 1934 relating to the authori- 
sation for importation granted as an 
exceptional measure for seed potatoes 
grown in and coming from the above- 
named country, 107-M. 

Greece: Hemiptera injurious to cereals, 
1 54-M. 

BL 

Hesse: Decree of 10 November, 1933 
creating an examination in plant 
protection, at the University of Gies- 
sen, 37-M. 

L 

India: Disease of guava fruits in the 
United Provinces, 30-M. - Diseases in 
the Bombay Presidency, 98-M. New 
diseases reported during the year 1933, 
199-M. 

Italy: Raw No. 103 of 15 January, 1934 
confirming the Royal Decree Raw 
No. 1372 of 28 September, 1933, autho- 
rising the Ministry of Agriculture and 


Forests to contribute to the cost of 
the control of citrus scale insects, 56-M. 
- Ministerial Circular No. 443 of. 28 
February, 1934 indicating the rules 
to be observed in the exportation of 
potatoes from Italy to the following 
European countries: Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Austria, Hungary 
Denmark, England, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Ruxemburg, Prance, Swit- 
zerland, Greece, 107-M. -M. C. No, 457 
of 16 April, 1934 requesting the Iti- 
nerant Schools of Agriculture to carry 
ont the widest possible verbal and 
written propaganda to encourage far- 
mers to adopt all scientific and effective 
means of preventing and controlling 
crop diseases and pests, 130-M. - M. C. 
No. 464 of 15 May, 1934 providing for 
the control of animals harmful to live 
stock and to the restocking with game, 
158-M. -M, C. No. 501 of 22 September, 
1934 concerning the regulations in 
force for the circulation of plants, parts 
of plants and seeds within the King- 
dom, 278-M. - Ministerial Decree of 
18 November, 1933 declaring the com- 
munes of Appignano del Tronto and 
Spinetoli in the province of Asccli 
Piceno, infected with grape phyllo- 
xera, 15-M. - M. D. of 20 December 
1933 authorising the sale of sulphate 
of nicotine at a volumetric concen- 
tration of 25 %, in litre tins, and fixing 
its price, 56-M. - M. D. of 20 December, 

1933 adding the f Insetticida Moni- 
tal ", to the schedule of the tobacco 

■ derivatives and fixing its sale price, 
56-M. - M. I). of 3 January, 1934, 
containing regulations for the treat- 
ment of sulphur as used in viticulture 
and the sale of sulphur within the King- 
dom and to foreign markets, 37-R. - 
M. D. of 11 January, 1934 adding fresh 
olives and non-oleaginous seeds to the 
list of ‘ Merchandise of which importa- 
tion is forbidden " annexed to the Royal 
Decree Raw No.. 1923 of 14 Novem- 
ber, 1926, 37-M. ~ D. of 7 February, 

1934 ' modifying 'the 'special technical' 
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regulations for the exportation of 
citrus fruits, for fruits which are frost 
bitten, seriously attacked, by sooty 
mould or excessively covered, with 
scale insects, Si~M. ~ M. D. of 28 Fe- 
bruary, 1934 including rabbits among 
the noxious animals in the commune 
of Naro, province of Agrigento, 
81-M. - M. D. of 23 January, 1934 
fixing the credit to be assigned to the 
budget of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests for the granting of loans 
to the Anti-Phylloxera Syndicates, 
107-M. - M. D. of 25 January, 1934 
fixing the amount of the contribut- 
ions to be paid by the State to the 
persons concerned in the Control of 
citrus scale and establishing the rules 
to be followed in the granting of such 
contributions, 107-M. - M. D. of 15 
March, 1934, opening a competition 
for eight studentships for further study 
of Plant Pathology or Agricultural 
Entomology, 129-M. - M. D. of 25 
April, 1934 declaring all land planted 
with vines in the communes of the 
province of Padua infected with grape 
phylloxera, 130-M. - M. D. of 14 July, 
1934 fixing the phvtosanitary regula- 
tions for the temporary importation 
from abroad of potato varieties to be 
used as seed for the 1934-1935 agricul- 
tural season, 182-M. -M. D. of 15 July, 
1934 establishing a new distribution 
of the circumscriptions of the 21 Royal 
Observatories for plant diseases exist- 
ing in the country, 251-M. - M. IX of 
30 August, 1934 declaring the com- 
mune of Pratola Sezza in the province 
of Avellino infested with grape phyl- 
loxera, 251-M. - M. D. of 5 September, 
1934 declaring the communes of An- 
zola in the province of Bologna and 
of Civitanova del Sannio in the pro- 
vince of Campobasso, infested with 
grape phylloxera, 251-M. - M. D. of 
12 September, 1934 declaring all 
vineyards in the communes of the 
province of Bologna infested with 
grape phylloxera '251-M, ;~,M.'D. of 


14 September, 1934 declaring the 
commune of Castorano in the . pro- 
vince of Ascoli Piceno, infested with 
grape phylloxera, 251-M. - M. D. of 
14 September, 1934 declaring the com- 
mune of Monte San Biagio in the pro- 
vince of Rome, infested with grape 
phylloxera, 251-M - M. D. of 14 Sep- 
tember, 1934 containing enactments 
dealing with the protection of cul- 
tivated plants and agricultural pro- 
ducts against diseases and pests, 
278-M. - Ordinance of the Prefect 
of the province of Catania, dated 
25 April, 1934, relating to the mea- 
sures to be taken in view of locust 
control, 130-M. -Royal Decree No. 1700 
of 12 October, 1933 approving the 
regulations for Law No. 987 of 18 
June, 1931 containing enactments 
relating to the protection of cultivated 
plants and agricultural products against 
diseases and pests and to the services 
relating thereto, 14-M. -R. D. No. 1505 
of 1 7 August, 1934 approving the 
trade and navigation treaty between 
the Kingdom of Italy and the Republic 
of Portugal, 251-M. - R. D. No. 1626 
of 28 September, 1934 providing for 
the execution of the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between Italy 
and Bulgaria, 252-M, - R. D.-Law 
No. 1699 of 11 December, 1933 form- 
ing a Bureau for the sale of Italian 
.sulphur with headquarters at Rome, 
37-M, - R. D.-L. No. 24 of 11 January, 
1934 giving full and entire effect to 
the Treaty of Trade and Navigation 
between Italy and Rumania which 
was .signed at Rome on 5 January, 
1934, 37-M. - R. D.-L. No. 646 of. 22' 
March, 1934 approving the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation between 
the Kingdom of Italy and the Republic 
of Salvador, signed at San Salvador 
on 19 March, 1934, 130-M. - R. D.-L. 
No. 588 of 16 April, 1934 giving full 
and entire effect to the Commercial 
Agreements between Italy and Tur- 
key, signed at Ankara on 4 April, 1934, 
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130-M. - R. D.-L. No. 1692 of 4 Oc- 
tober, 1934 authorising the Ministry 
of' Agriculture and Forests to contri- 
bute to the expenses caused by the 
campaign against the scale insects of 
citrus trees, 27S-M. 


J. 

Jamaica : Proclamation No. 29 of 13 
January, 1934 prohibiting the impor- 
tation into the island of all fruits 
and vegetables from all countries, 
J07-M. 

L. 

Lebanese Republic : Control of plant 
pests, 32-M; 

Legislative and administrative mea- 
sures in the following countries : 
Aegean Islands, 252-M. - Algeria, 

; n-M, 128-M. - Argentina, 104-M, 
157-M, 203-M, 276-M. - Australia 

(Queensland), 105-M. 158-M. - Austria, 
204-M. - Brazil, 105-M, 182-M. - 

Belgian Congo, 182-M. - Chile, 105-M. 

276- M. - China, 158-M. - Cuba, 106-M. 

- Czechoslovakia, 107-M, 228-M. - 

Danzig, 14-M, 182-M. - Dominican 
Republic, 39-M. - England and Wales, 
128-M. - Eritrea, 106-M. - Prance, 

106-M, 129-M, 205-M, 223-M, 250-M. 

- 'French Cameroon, 158-M. - French 
Guiana, 277-M. - French Indo-China, 

277- M, 278-M. - Germany, 12-M, 
13-M, 36-M, 102-M, 156-M, 180-M, 
2 2 1 ~M, 247.-M. - G. (Baden), 22 2 -M. 

- G. (Bavaria), 80-M. 156-M, 222 -M, 
248-M. - G. (Bremen), ■ 157-M, 248-M. 

- G, (Hesse), 37-M. - G. (Mecklen- 
burg), 203-M, 248-M. - 0 . (Olden- 
burg), 157-M. - G. (Prussia), 14-M, 
IO3-M, l8o-M, 222-M, 223-M, 248-M. 

- G. (Saxony), , 104-M, 203-M. - G. 

(Schleswig-Holstein) , 14-M. - G. (Thu- 
ringia), 37-M, 181-M. - Greece, 82-M. 

- Italy, . 14-M, 15-M, ' 37-M, 56-M, 

* 81-M, 107-M, 129-M, : 158-M,' 182-M, 


205- M, 25 1 -M, 27S-M. - Jamaica,. 

107- M. - Lithuania, 205-M. - Luxem- 
burg (Grand Duchy of), 224-M. - 
Madagascar and Dependencies, 56-M. 

- Malta, 158-M. - Mexico 56-M, 

81- M. - 225-M. - Morocco, (French), 
38 -M, 39-M., 182-M, 225-M, 252-M. 

- New Zealand, 56-M, 252-M. — Nor- 
thern Rhodesia, 82-M, - Palestine, 
226-M. - Portugal, 205-M. - Rumania, 
27S-M - Saar Basin, 205-M. - Sou- 
thern Australia, 80-M, 105-M, 157-M. - 

■ Spain, 14-M, 81-M, 106-M, 128-M, 

204-M, 248-M, 277-M. - Switzerland, 
130-M. Tunis, 40-M, 57-M, 131-M, 
279-M. - Union of South Africa, 

206- M, 228-M, 279-M. - United States 
of America, 249-M, 277-M. - Uruguay, 

108- M. - Western Australia, 55 -M, 
105-M, 157-M, 204-M. - Yugoslavia, 

82- M, 131-M, 1S3-M. 

Lithuania: Law of 2 March, 1934 referring 
to the control of contagious diseases 
and pests of plants, 205-M. 
Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of) : Decree 
of 29 May, 1934 concerning the in- 
vasion and propagation of grape phyl- 
loxera (Phylloxera vastatrix) , 224-M. 

M. 

Madagascar ; Decree of the Governor 
General dated 14 December, 1933, 
declaring the Comoro Islands infected 
with sugarcane mosaic, 56-M. — List 
of the parasites and diseases of culti- 
vated plants, 99-M. - Phytopatliolo- 
gical notes, 175 -M. 

Malta : Notification No. 40 of 24 J anuary, 
1933 preventing the introduction of 
San Jose scale (A sfiidiotus pemiciosus ) , 
158-M. - Mi No. 448 of 24 October, 
1933 forbidding the importation of 
vines and cuttiiigs of vines, fresh gra- 
pes, and fruits wrapped in vine leaves, 
semi-dried grapes, must and grape 
juice, containing residues of skins or 
stalks, 158-M. 

Mecklenburg ; Decree of 9 April, 1934 
modifying .the' regulations" concerning 
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the sale of poisons used for the protec- 
tion of plants in Mecklenburg, 203-M. 

Mexico: ' Acuerdo ' of 12 September, 
1933, establishing the rules relating to 
the inspection, verification and ship- 
ment of fruits having been grown in 
or coming from the various Munici- 
palities of the State of Veracruz infes- 
ted with Anastrepha spp., 56-M. ~ 
Biotechnieal Institute formed by the 
* Secret aria de Agricultura y Fo- 
ment© Si-M. - Decree of 10 January, 
1934 declaring some regions infected 
with grape phylloxera, 82-M. - Qua- 
rantine No. 4 of 10 April, 19^4 esta- 
blishing measures to combat the intro- 
duction of four species of the genus 
Anastrepha into the defence zone of 
the North-Fast, 225-M. 

Morocco (French Zone) : ‘ Dahir ' of 
3 November, 1933 ( I 4 rejeb 1352) 
modifying the ‘ Dahir ’ of May, 1932 
(6 moharrem 1351) relating to the 
control of exportation of Moroccan 
fruits and spring vegetables for export, 
38-M. - D. of 21 June, 1934 (8 rebia I 
1353) concerning the technical control 
of the production for export, 225-M. 

- Decrees of the Director General of 
Agriculture, Trade and Band Settle- 
ment, dated 9 November, 1933, relat- 
ing to the control of oranges, tange- 
rines and ' clementines 38-M. - 
D. of the Director General of Agri- 
culture, Trade and Land Settlement, 
relating respectively to artichokes, 
carrots, peas, fresh beans, vegetable 
marrows, tomatoes, and potatoes for 
export, 38-M. - D. of the Director 
General of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Land Settlement, dated 25 Novem- 
ber, 1933 concerning the sale of pro- 
ducts with a basis of nicotine or prepa- 
rations containing nicotine for use in 
the control of plant parasites, 38-M. 

- D. of the Director General of Waters 
and Forests, dated 2 December, 1933, 
concerning owners or holders of land 
situated within the territory of the 
Bureau of Native Affairs of Aher- 


nioumou, 38-M. - D. of the Director 
of Waters and Forests dated 18 De- 
cember, 1933 concerning owners or 
holders of land located in certain zones 
of the Annex of Tedders, 39-M. - D. of 
3 January, 1934 authorising the des- 
truction of rabbits causing damage to 
crops in certain zones of the Circle of 
Loukkos (Ouezzan), 39-M. - D. of 
9 January, 1934 concerning any per- 
son selling compounds of fluorine or 
preparations containing such com- 
pounds, 39-M. - D. of the Director of 
Waters' and Forests dated 16 Fe- 
bruary, 1934 authorising the owners 
or holders of land in the territory of 
Ouezzane, region of Fez to destroy 
wild boars on their land at any time 
and by any means except fire, 183-M. 
- D. of the Director General of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Land Settle- 
ment, dated 27 March, 1934 fixing 
the rate of the charges to be paid for 
cost of laboratory work or of ascertain- 
ment of mortality as the result of treat- 
ment carried out by the Plant Pro- 
tection Service, and determining the 
conditions in which the samples must 
be taken, 183-M. - D. of 30 March, 
1934 authorising the destruction of 
rabbits causing damage to crops in 
certain regions of Meknes, 183-M. - 
D. of 20 April, 19 3 4 annulling De- 
crees of 11 September and 18 De- 
cember 1933, 183-M. - D. of the Di- 
rector general of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Colonies relative to the 
technical control of different agricul- 
tural products for export, 225-M. - 
D. of the Director general of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Colonies, dated 
22 June, 1934 referring to the con- 
trol of oranges, artichokes, carrots, 
peas, fresk beans, marrows, potatoes, 
haricot beans, and tomatoes for export, 
225-M. ~~ D. of the Director general 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Colonies, 
dated 28 July, 1934 relative to the 
control of agricultural products for 
export, 225-M. - Vizirial Decree of 
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3 November, 1933 (14 rejeb 1352) 
giving effect to the Dahir .of 12 May, 

1932 relating to the control of exporta- 
tion as applied to consignments of 
various classes of fruits and vegetables, 
38-M. -- V. D. of 3 March, 1934 O'b 
kaada 1352), concerning taxes to be 
collected for the benefit of the State, 
183-M, - V. D, of 8 June, 1934 ( 2 5 
safar 1353), modi hying the Vizirial 
Decree of 17 May 1933, 225-M. - V. D. 
of 3 September, 1934 ( 2 3 joumada I 
1 3 5 3 ) regulating the importation into 
Morocco of plants or parts of plants 
liable to carry European corn borer 
(Pyrausta nuhilalis), 252-M, - S chi- 
si ocerc a gregaria, i-M, 30-M, 49-M, 
73-M, 1 22 -M, 151-M, 171-M, 26 5 -M. 

Mozambique : Diseases and pests of 
citrus trees in the District of Lourenco 

’ Marques, 126-M. - Locust movements, 
31-M, 76-M, 100-M, 151-M, 176-M, 
245-M, 267-M. 

N. 

New South WaeES : Diseases recorded 
in New South Wales for the season 
1 932 -3 3, 3-M, - CHondnlla juncea, 

265-M. 

New r Zealand : Notice Ag. 3131 of 12 
July, 1933 forbidding the importation 
of fruits from countries infected with 
fruit fly ( Ceratitis capita fa), 252-M, - 
Special Order made by the Hawke's 
Bay County Council on 9 October, 

1933 declaring Centaurea calcitvapa a 
noxious weed in the said County, 56-M. 
- — S. o. made by the Manawatu County 
Council on 10 October, 1933 Prickly 
pears ( Opuniia spp.) and Fennel (FWm- 
culum vulgar e as noxious weeds, in the 
said County, 56-M. - S. o. made by 
the Wait onio County Council on 8 De- 
cember, 1933 declaring Hemlock 
( Conium . maculatum ) a noxious weed 
within the said County, 56-M. 

Northern Rhodesia : Government Notice 
No. 22 of 2 February, 1933, giving 
regulations relating to the importation 
of plants, 82-M. 


O, 

OxmiciAiy Correspondents to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture for 
questions relating to plant protection, 
168-M. 

Oldenburg: Notification of 15 January, 
1934 relating to the cultivation of 
bushes of Herberts and Mahonia in 
Oldenburg, 157-M. 

P. 

Palestine : Notice of 4 September, 
1 93 3 declaring Rosh Pinna, Ras en 
Naqura, Zikhron Ya’ aqov and Jenin, 
places where any plant inspector may 
open or search any package with a 
view to phytosanitary inspection, 
226-M. - Order of 12 December, 1933 
declaring the potato tuber moth (. Phtho - 
rimaea operculella) a pest within the 
meaning of the Plant Protection Ordi- 
nance 1924, 226-M. - Plant Protection 
Order, 1934 dated 22 January, 1934 
amending the Order of 30 January 
1931, 226-M. - P. P. Order (No. 2) 
1934, dated 26 February, 1934 con- 
cerning the importation of plants, 
226-M. - P. P. Regulation, 1934, dated 
22 January, 1934 amending the Plant 
protection regulation 1933, 226-M. — - 
P. P. Regulation (No. 2), 1934 dated 
26 February, 1934 authorising the 
Director of Agriculture and Forests to 
permit the removal, transfer or con- 
veyance of plants, 228-M. - Prohibi- 
tion of the importation and move- 
ment of organic manure (Abolition) 
Regulations, 1933, dated 18 October, 
1933 cancelling the Regulation of 
24 September, 1930, 226-M. -* P. of 
importation (Plant Diseases) Order, 
1 934, dated 26 February, 1934 con- 
cerning the importation into Palestine 
of living insects, etc., 228-M. 

Portugal: Decree-Law No. 23.939 of 
3 1 May, 1934 far recruiting persons able 
, to eventually give their services for 
phytopathologxcal inspection, .205-M, 
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Prussia : Decree of 4 June, 1934 relative 
to the public establishments of seed 
disinfection in Prussian Saxony, 248-M. 

- Regulation published on 24 February, 
1934 concerning the application of the 
(tame Law of 18 January, 1934, 
181 -Mi. — Law of 1 8 January, 1934 
concerning game and including regula- 
tions relating to the use of poisons in 
the Helds and the damage caused by 
game, 103-M. -- L. of 16 May, 1934 
fixing the premium granted for each 
musk rat (Fiber zihethicus ) killed., 
223-M. ~ Ordinance ‘of 5 February, 
1934 forbidding in most of the districts 
of the province of Bast Prussia to 
plant after 1 April 193^ varieties of 
potatoes which are not resistant to 
Wart disease (Synchytvium endobio- 
ticum, ), 104-M. - 0 . of 22 January, 
1934 concerning the control of the 
diseases and pests of fruit trees in 
Prussia, 222-M. - 0 . of 17 April, 1934 
making obligatory the control of Ga~ 
linsoga parvi flora ( ‘ Pranzosenkraut ’) 
in the district of Stade, province of 
Hannover (Prussia), 222-M. - O. of 
3 May, 1934 making obligatory the 
control of diseases and pests of fruits 
trees in the province of West Prussia, 

222- M, - O. of 8 May, 1934 making 
obligatory the control of cockchafer 
beetles {Melolontha) in the district of 
BeMg, province of Brandenburg (Prus- 
sia), 223-M. - 0 , of 11 May, 1934 relat- 
ing to the control of the caterpillars 
of the mm moth (. Lymantria monacha), 

223- M. - Police Ordinance of 8 Sep- 
tember, 1933 relating to the control 
of rats and field voles, 14-M. - P. O. 
dated 9 January, 1934 concerning 
the protection of bees, 181-M. — P. O. 
dated 14 March, 1934 for the spraying 
of fruit trees in blossom, 181-M. ~ 
P. 0 . dated 25 April, 1934 concerning 
the control of bark-beetles (Scolytids), 
248-M. - P. 0 . dated 23 July, 1934 for 
preventing the spreading of Colorado 
beetle (Lefitinotarsa decemlineata), 
248-E. - P. 0 . dated 9 August, 1934 


concerning the cultivation of potatoes 
in the district of vSta.de, during the 
month of August, 249-M. 

Q 

Queensland : Act No. 29 of 18 Decem- 
ber, 1933, concerning the destruction 
of rabbits, dingos and marsupials in 
Queensland, 105-M. - Law No. 30 of 
18 December, 1933 on the protection 
of the tobacco industry, 158-M. 

R. 

Recent Bibliography : 15-M, 40-M, 
57-M, 84-M, 109-M, 131-M, 159-M, 

184-M, 206-M, 229-M, 253-M, 279-M. 
(See also the special list of authors 
mentioned under the heading * Re- 
cent Bibliography ' of the Bulletin). 

Rumania : Ministerial Decision No. 1037 
of 20 April, 1934 regulating the deli- 
very of authorisations for the use of 
sieves removing the dodder seed, 2 78-M. 
- M. D. No. 2055 of 1934 concerning 
the phytopathological inspection and 
phytosanitary police, 2 78-M. 

S. 

Saar Basin : Amendment of 7 March, 
1934 to the Ordinance No. 940/II L. of 
5 April, 1933 relative to the control 
of wart disease of potatoes ( Synchy - 
triuni endobioticum) , 205-M. 

Saxony : Disposition of 6 April, 1934 
charging the police authorities with 
the strict control of travelling traders 
in order to prevent them trading in 
nursery stock and seeds, 203-M, 

Schleswig-Holstein : Police Ordinance da- 
ted 4 J uly, 1933 relating to the con- 
trol of noxious plants, 14-M. 

Southern Rhodesia : Locust invasion, 
34-M, 54-M, 78-M, 127-M,. I54~M, 

179-M, 202-M, 220-M, 246-M, 268-M. 

Spain : A spidiotus perniciosus, 126-M. — 
Decree of n January, 1934 informing 

* Spanish farmers and stock breeders of 
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the regulations relating to the protec- 
tion against risks in farming, stock 
breeding and forestry, 8i~M. - D. of 
10 February, 1934 concerning the 
composition of the Institute of Agro- 
nomic Research, 106-M. - D. of 22 
March, .1934 approving the establish- 
ment of the Institute for Development 
of Cotton Growing, 128. - “ Orden ” 
of 4 December, 1933 concerning the 
destruction of locust eggs, 14-M. — 

‘ 0 . * of 17 April, 1934 declaring 
the insecticide mixture known as 

* dense! * useful for agriculture, 129-M. 

* O. ’ of 28 May, 1934 prohibiting 
the introduction into the Canary Is- 
lands of plants or parts of plants of 
species of the genus Musa, whatever 
may be their place of origin, 204-M. - 
' O. ’ of 31 May, 1934 laying down 
rales relative to the delivery of phyto- 
pathological or phyt ©sanitary certifi- 
cates, 204-M. - ‘ O. ’ of 14 August, 
1934 preventing the introduction and 
propagation of San Jose scale ( Aspi - 
diotus perniciosus), 204-M. ~ ' O. * of 
x September, 1934 determining, in 
accordance with the Decree of 21 
August 1934 organising the official 
Service of inspection, control and regu- 
lation of exports, the functions com- 
mitted to this Service which will be 
confined to agricultural products ex- 
ported in the naturale .state, 249-M. 
~ f 0 . 1 of 23 June, 1934 laying down 
rules to prevent the spreading of the 
plague of locusts, 277-M. - ' O. ’ of 
23 October, 1934 forbidding the expor- 
tation of grapes to the United State 
of America, 277-M. - Potato Tuber 
Moth (. Phthorimaea operculella) , 30-M. 

Switzerland : Circular of 1 March, 1934 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce drawing atten- 
tion to the principal regulations in 
force relative to the destruction of the 
woolly aphis of the apple (Eriosoma 
lanigerum ), the removal of mistletoe 
( Vis cum album ) and the collecting of 
cock chafer larvae (M elolontha) , 130-M. 


T. 

Thuringia : Decrees of 5 April, 1934 
modifying the Decree of 22 September, 
1930 concerning the control of the 
potato eehvorm ( Heterodera schachtii 
f. so lan i) in Thuringia, 181-M. - P. 0 . 
dated 25 April, 1934 ordering that in 
the circumscription of W eimar the 
parts of fruit trees and bushes attacked 
by woolly aphis (Eriosoma lanige- 
rum), scale insects/ aphides, f Frosts - 
panners ' (Geomeiridae) , ' Gespinst- 

motten 5 ( Yponomeutidae) , and scab 
(Fusicladium) must be thoroughly 
cleaned, 182-M. 

Tunis : Decrees of 24 June and 2 August, 
1933* concerning vineyards situated at 
Nebeur, Civil Control of Kef, 40-M. - 
D. dated 26 December, 1933 of the 
Director General of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Land Settlement applying 
to consignments coming from Spain 
and Rumania the measures prescribed 
by the Decree of 26 August 1932, to 
prevent the introduction into the 
Regency of San Jose scale (Aspidiotus 
perniciosus) , 5 7-M. - D. of 29 J anuary, 
1934 (13 chaonal 1352) modifying 

the first paragraph of Art. I of 
the D. of 25 April, 1925, 131-M, - 
D. of the Director of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Colonies, dated 7 J une, 
1934 concerning the operations to be 
carry out in orchards where the pre- 
sence of fruit fiy (Ceraiitis capitata) 
has been certified, 279-M. - Schisto- 
cevca gregaria , 36-M, 26'5-M. 

U. 

Union of Sooth Africa : Act No. 52 
of 1934 providing for the eradication 
of Opuntia aurantiaca , 279-M. — Law 
No. 15 amending Law No. 11, 206-M. 
— Proclamation No. 48 of 3 March, 
1934 giving the list of the insects and 
acarina declared injurious according 
to the Law No. 13 of 1925, 206-M. ~~ 
P. No. 12 of 29 March, 1934 amending 
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